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The  ultimate  success  of  many  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  efficiency  and  in- 
telligence of  the  workers  engaged  in  those  enterprises.  This  has 
been  the  idea  which  has  actuated  the  making  of  the  investigation 
embodied  in  this  report  That  there  is  a  very  high  correlation 
between  training  and  ability  in  certain  of  the  so-called  skilled 
occupations  has  been  held  by  those  interested  in  the  vocational 
education  movement  What  this  correlation  is,  as  a  result  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily determined  any  more  than  the  value  of  professional  or 
collegiate  education  has  been  absolutely  determined  in  like  terms. 
Nor  has  any  definite  analysis  ever  been  made  of  certain  occupa- 
tions classed  as  unskilled,  and  any  rational  scheme  of  training 
would  demand  that  we  know  with  at  least  a  certain  degree  of 
definiteness  what  the  possibilities  of  training  for  these  occupa- 
tions are. 

The  limitations  of  time,  expense  and  condensation  of  inquiry 
to  a  reasonably  limited  area  were  the  deciding  factors  in  the 
making  of  a  choice  of  lines  of  work  for  this  investigation  and 
analysis.  Paper  box  making,  which  is  largely  machine  work,  is 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  one  section  of  the  State  and  in 
consequence  afforded  the  opportunity  for  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. Department  store  work  which  has  common  elements  of 
opportunity,  wage  and  hours  of  labor  throughout  the  State  was 
chosen  as  a  second  distinct  field  for  study.  The  third  line  of 
work  chosen  for  investigation  was  candy  making. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  results  of  these  investigations 
will  find  confirmation  in  other  similar  lines  of  work  which  might 
be  analyzed.  For  certain  branches  of  industry  we  may  be  able 
to  offer  effective  training,  effective  because  it  will  be  of  real 
money  value  to  the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  problem 
of  training  the  worker  for  other  branches  of  the  same  industry 
presents,  at  least  for  the  present,  a  large  element  of  conjecture  as 
to  value.     Industrial  intelligence    and    industrial    insight    seem 
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desirable  qualities  for  all  workers.  Industrial  training,  as  such, 
is  quite  another  matter.  Like  general  education  for  the  profes- 
sions, industrial  education  may  become  a  matter  of  selection  and 
elimination ;  selection  of  the  mentally  and  physically  fit  for  the 
positions  requiring  special  knowledge  and  ability  and  the  elimina- 
tion, or  better,  the  efficient  pre-determination  for  others  of  their 

places  in  the  industrial  scheme. 

^  '  L.  A.  Wilson 
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1.  Genebal  Statement  of  the  Problem  and  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
provision  for  vocational  training  other  than  that  now  offered 
within  the  trade  would  be  profitable  or  advisable  for  those  em- 
ployed in,  or  who  seek  to  enter  the  various  groups  of  occupations 
in  the  paper  box  industry  in  New  York  State. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  solid  box  industry  are  that 
short  unit  courses  might  be  profitably  offered  for  prospective 
foremen  of  cardboard  and  paper  cutting  departments  and  for  em- 
ployees within  these  two  departments.  No  vocational  training 
is  recommended  for  employees  in  any  of  the  other  departments. 

In  the  manufacture  of  folding  boxes  it  is  concluded  that  no 
vocational  training  is  necessary  for  any  employees,  save  perhaps, 
die  makers  and  pressmen. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  and  corrugated  cases  it  is 
concluded  that  short  unit  courses  might  profitably  be  established 
for  employees  within  the  cardboard  cutting  or  creasing  depart- 
ments. 

2.     Scope  of  the  Study 

This  study  includes  the  manufacture  of  solid  boxes,  folding 
boxes,  cardboard  and  corrugated  containers  and  cases,  jewelr^^ 
cases  and  filing  cases  and  envelopes. 

The  study  does  not  include  the  manufacture  of  envelopes, 
tubes,  sample  mounting  cards,  or  other  lines  usually  considered 
under  novelty  work. 

It  does  not  include  work  of  porters,  janitors,  carpenters  and 
form  makers  or  machinists. 

Tables  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  summarize  the  number  and  per  cent, 
of  all  males  and  females  employed  in  each  of  the  factories  at  the 
time  of  visitation,  and  Table  6  summarizes  number  of  factories 
visited,  and  number  and  per  cent,  of  all  males  and  females  in  all 
factories.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  study  includes  a  total  of  1,467 
workers,  468  males  and  999  females. 


*  This  report  has  been  checked  and  approved  by  an  experienced  paper  box 
maker. 
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TABLE  1 
Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  Ten  Solid  Box  Factohub 


Factory 

Total 
employed 

Total 
males 

Per  cent, 
males 

Total 
females 

Per  cent, 
females 

1                      

34 
94 

99 

156 

150 

50 

37 

49 

170 

74 

12 
24 
19 
39 
30 
32 
6 
12 
58 
13 

34.71 
25.53 
19.12 
24.83 
20.00 
64.00 
10.82 
22.23 
34.92 
17.57 

22 

70 

80 

117 

120 

18 

31 

37 

112 

61 

65.29 

2               

74.47 

3             

80.88 

4                 

75.17 

6                  

80.00 

6                  

36.00 

7                      

89.18 

g                

77.77 

g                      

65.08 

10                 

82.43 

Tntnl 

913 

245 

26.83 

668 

Per  cent,  males  and  females 

73.16 

TABLE  2 
Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  Four  Foldino-Box  Factories 


Factory 

Total 
employed 

Total 
males 

Per  cent, 
males 

Total 
females 

Per  cent, 
females 

9                      

371 
47 
42 
13 

123 
10 
28 
13 

33.15 

21.40 

66.67 

100.00 

248 
37 
14 



66.85 

11                         

78.60 

12          

33.33 

13 

Tntftl                                                             .  .  . 

473 

174 

299 

36.78 

63.22 

Per  cent,  males  and  females 

TABLE  3 
Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  Two  Cardboard  and  Corru- 
gated Case  Factories 


Factory 

ToUl 
employed 

Total 
males 

Per  cent, 
males 

Total 
females 

Per  cent, 
females 

8              

3 
46 

2 
33 

66.67 
71.74 

1 
13 

33.33 

9 

28.26 

Tr»*€»l 

49 

35 

14 

Per  cent,  males  and  females 

71  43 



28.57 

TABLE  4 
Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  One  Jewelry  Case  Factory 


Factort 

Total 
employed 

Total 
males 

Per  cent, 
males 

Total 
females 

Per  cent, 
females 

14 

12 

9 

75.00 

3 

25.00 
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TABLE  5 
Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Males  and  Females  Employed  in  One  Filing  Case  and 

Envelope  Factory 


Factory 


15 


Total 
employed 


20 


Total 
males 


Per  cent, 
males 


25.00 


Total 
females 


15 


Per  cent, 
females 


75.00 


TABLE  6 

Scope  of  Study 


Product 

Number 

of 

factories 

studied 

Total 
employees 

Total 
males 

Per  cent, 
males 

Total 
females 

Per  cent, 
females 

Solid  boxes 

10 
4 

2 
1 
1 

913 
473 

49 
12 
20 

245 
174 

35 
9 
5 

26.84 
36.87 

71.43 
75.00 
25.00 

668 
299 

14 

3 

15 

73.16 

Foldins  boxes 

63.13 

Cardboard  and  corrugated 
containers 

28.57 

Jewelry  cases 

Filing  oases  and  envelopes 

25.00 
75.00 

Total. 

18 

1,467 

468 

31.97  •             999 

68.03 

3.     Sources  of  Data 

The  facts  composing  the  body  of  this  study  were  obtained 
from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Factories.  Fifteen  factories  were  visited.  These  factories 
represented  five  different  lines  of  boxes  enumerated  in  Table  6* 
In  these  factories  1,467  males  and  females  were  employed  at  the 
time  of  visitation  which  was  between  the  15th  of  June  and  the 
15th  of  July,  1914.  With  two  exceptions  these  factories  were 
located  in  New  York  City.     This  period  is  in  the  slack  season. 

The  factories  visited  were  selected  on  the  following  basis: 
From  a  list  of  factories  in  the  Industrial  Directory  of  Xew  York 
for  1912,  the  Director  of  Investigation  of  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Commission  prepared  a  list  of  ten  factories  which  he 
considered  representative.  Representatives  of  paper  box 
machinery  companies  also  provided  a  list  of  factories  where  their 
machines  and  equipment  could  be  studied  to  best  advantage. 


•  It  appears  from  Table  6  that  18  factories  were  visited.  This  apparent 
discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  three  factories  manufacture  several  lines 
of  boxes,  and  each  separate  line  of  boxes  is  listed  under  the  appropriate  head. 
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A  study  of  the  Industrial  Directory  of  New  York  for  1912 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  list  of  factories  thus  obtained  repre- 
sented a  wide  distribution  from  the  standpoint  of  number  em- 
ployed. Tables  1  and  2  show  this  distribution  to  range  from 
37  to  170  in  solid  box  factories  and  13  to  371  in  folding  box 
factories. 

The  following  data  were  obtained  from  factory  visits : 

Factory  Organization.  This  topic  includes  a  roll  of  all  em- 
ployees showing  what  each  was  doing  at  the  time  of  the  visit  and 
also  during  the  course  of  the  week ;  an  inventory  of  all  machines 
including  trade  name,  make,  how  and  by  whom  operated;  the 
various  groups  of  occupations  and  the  terminal  points  of  each 
group  and  the  generally  accepted  paths  and  steps  leading  to 
these  terminal  points. 

Order  System.  In  all  cases,  order  systems  were  studied  show- 
ing how  and  in  what  form  the  order  for  the  boxes  is  received  and 
recorded,  and  how  and  in  what  fonn  the  manufacturing  orders 
reach    the    various    workers    who    share    in    the    manufacturing 

processes. 

Manufacturing  Process.  During  the  visit  an  enumeration  and 
description  of  all  boxes  manufactured  was  obtained,  as  well  as 
a  description  of  all  processes  of  manufacture,  showing  machines 
used,  sex  of  workers,  machine  combinations  or  groups  of  machines 
which  each  worker  has  to  operate  during  the  course  of  his  work ; 
and  knowledge  involved  in  hand  and  machine  processes. 

Beginners.  The  sex,  approximate  age  and  actual  employment 
of  beginners  was  noted  as  well  as  the  possible  and  probable  lines 
of  promotion  for  each. 

2.  Intervieirs  ivith  owners,  factory  superintendents,  foremen 
and  forewomen. —  During  the  course  of  each  visit,  it  was  possible 
to  confer  with  owners  and  superintendents,  thus  obtaining  in- 
formation concerning  employees,  factory  organization,  trade  ten- 
dencies,   opinions    regarding    vocational    training    and    personal 

histories. 

Employees.  Information  was  obtained  as  to  means  of  recruit- 
ing inexperienced  and  experienced  hands ;  qualities  looked  for  in 
beginners;  how  inexperienced  hands  were  placed,  tried  out  and 
trained;   the  percentage  of  inexperienced   employees   who  were 
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thought  to  have  made  good,  and  the  relation  between  general  edu- 
cation and  efficiency  in  this  industry. 

Factory  Organization.  Data  were  obtained  as  to  fixed  lines 
within  the  industry,  method  of  promoting  employees,  recruiting 
foremen  and  forewomen,  methods  of  estimating  costs  of  stock,  time 
required  for  manufacture,  etc. 

Trade  Tendencies.  Facts  were  obtained  regarding  the  general 
demand  for  boxes,  new  types  of  boxes,  new  types  of  machines,  and 
new  methods  of  manufacture. 

Opinions  Regarding  Vocational  Training.  In  every  case 
owners  and  factory  superintendents  expressed  themselves  freely 
relative  to  vocational  training  for  this  trade  and  what  might  be 
expected  by  it. 

Personal  Histories.  Many  owners  and  superintendents  nar- 
rated their  factory  experience,  showing  the  lines  of  promotion 
and  the  reasons  for  their  progress. 

3.  Interviews  with  Employees. —  Through  interviews  with  em- 
ployees, facts  were  obtained  regarding  machine  and  hand  pro- 
cesses and  personal  histories. 

Machines  and  Processes.  Workers  explained  how  machines 
were  skillfully  operated  and  cared  for  and  what  knowledge  and 

skills  were  involved. 

Personal  Histories.  Data  were  obtained  showing  beginning 
work  in  paper  box  factories;  their  lines  of  improvement  to  date 
and  their  hopes  for  promotion. 

4.  Machine  Catalogues. — A  study  of  catalogues  of  all  paper  box 
making  machines  revealed  similarity  and  variety  in  structure  of 
machines,  methods  of  operations,  adjustment,  control,  etc. 

5.  Interviews  with  Manufacturers  of  Paper  Box  Machinery. — 
The'  following  information  was  obtained  from  these  interviews : 
lists  of  factories  where  machines  could  be  best  observed ;  methods 
of  setting  up  and  operating  machines ;  differences  between  efficient 
and  inefficient  machine  operation,  and  special  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  efficient  operation.  Data  were  also  obtained  as  to 
new  machines  to  be  put  on  market  and  probable  changes  in  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture. 

6.  Newspaper  Ward  Ads. —  A  tabulation  was  made  of  ail  want 
ads.  for  help  in  paper  box  factories,  appearing  in  one  New  York 
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newspaper  from  November  1  to  November  15,  1913.  These  ads 
revealed  the  groups  of  occupations  and  the  occupations  wherein 
there  is  the  greatest  flux  and  shift  of  working  force. 

4.     Dktailed  Analyses  and  Educational  Deductions 
A.  THE  SOLID  BOX  mDFSTRY 

1.  Solid  Box  Defined. —  In  general  terms,  a  solid  box  is  one 
which  leaves  the  factory  completely  erected  and  ready  to  receive 
that  for  which  it  was  planned.  In  this  study  a  solid  box  is  con- 
sidered one  of  cardboard  foundation  manufactured  either  by  hand 
or  machinery  or  by  combination  of  both.  A  solid  box  may  be  any 
size  or  shape,  with  or  without  cover,  with  hinged  or  taped  cover, 
with  or  without  extension  top  or  bottom,  provided,  however,  that  it 
be  corner  stayed  with  paper,  rope,  tape  or  muslin  attached  with  ad- 
hesive. The  box  may  or  may  not  be  covered  or  wrapped  with  paper, 
cloth,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  tight  wrapped,  loose  wrapped,  stripped, 
trimmed,  and  domed  with  padding  or  under  pressure  doming 
machine.  The  sides,  ends,  or  top  may  or  may  not  be  hinged.  The 
box  may  or  may  not  be  laced  and  may  or  may  not  contain  fly  leaves 
or  tissue.  In  general,  the  term  solid  box  includes  the  following: 
stock  shelf,  shoe,  underwear,  corset,  stocking,  pill,  round,  square 
and  oval  hat,  necktie,  toy,  umbrella,  ice  cream  brick,  stationery, 
and  plain  and  fancy  candy  boxes.  It  does  not  include  collapsible 
suit  case  boxes,  patent  folding  suit  case  boxes  and  wired  stayed 
containers,  etc.  It  does  not  include  boxes  commonly  listed  under 
novelty  work,  such  as  chiffonier  perfumery  and  handkerchief 
boxes  which  involve  covering  the  cardboard  with  a  fancy  cloth, 
gilded  trim,  etc. 
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CHART  1 
The  Maxufacturu  or  Solid  Boxes 


ORDINARY  processes 


improved  processes 


Machine 
Set  up  by 


Operator, 
Operator. 
Operator. 
Operator.. 
Operator. , 


Sex  of 
operator 


Male. 
Male. 
Male. 
Male. 
Male. 


Cardboard  cutting  and  scoring. 
6.14  per  cent,  of  all  workers 


Scoring 

Overcuttiog 

Slitting 

Corner  cutting. 
Oval  cutting . . . 


Scoring 

Overcutting 

Slitting 

Comer  cutting . 
Oval  cutting . . . 


Sex  of 
opterator 


Male. 
Male. 
Male. 
Male. 
Male. 


Paper  Cutting.     8.66  Per  Cent,  ok  All  Workers 


Operator 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Overcutting 

Operator 

Operator 

Table  shears 

Slitter 

Operator 

Sheet  cutter 

Operator. 


Operator. 


Overcutting 

Table  shears . . . 

Slitter 

Sheet  cutter.  .  . 
Wrapper  cutter . 
Corner  cutter. . 


Male. 
Male. 
Male. 
Male. 
Male. 
Male. 


Erecting  Department.     10.63  Per  Cent,  or  All  Workers 


f  Male. . . 
\  Female, 
f  Male... 
1  Female. 


Operator. 


Male. 


Flange 
(hand). 


bending 


Corner  stayer . 


Glue  table. 


Flange  bending  (ma- 
chine)   


Corner  stayer 

Quad,  staying  machine, 

Automatic  setting-up 
machine 

Single-end   setting   ma- 
chine   

Double-end  setting  ma- 
chine   

Extension  edge    setting 
machine 

Glue  table 


1 


Male. . . . 

Male 

Female. . 

Male 

Female. . 

Male 

Female. . 


Male.... 
Male. . . 
Female. . 


Male. 
Male. 


Papering  Department,  70.21  Per  Cent,  of  All  Workers 


Female. 
Female . 
Female. 

Female . 
Female . 
Female . 
Female. 
Female . 
Female. 


Stripping. .  . 
Turning  in . 
Top  and 
labeler.  .  . 
Table  work . 
Table  work. 
Table  work. 
Table  work. 
Table  work . 
Table  work . 


bottom 


Stripping. . 
Turning  in. 


Top  and  bottom  labeler 

Glue  machine 

Wrapping  machine .... 

Shoulder  machine 

Lacing  machine 

Gumming  machine .... 

Gum  table  operator 

Special    and    incidental 

machine 

Table  work 


Female. 
Female. 

Female. 
Female. 
Female. 
Female. 
Female. 
Female. 
Female. 

Female. 
Female. 


Machine 
Set  up  bj' 


OperatOT 
Operator 
Operator 
Operator 
Operator 


Operator 
Operator 
Operator 
Operator 
Operator 
Operator 


Operator 

Operator 

Machin- 
ist 

Machia* 
ist 


Operator 
\  Machin- 
/     ist 

Operator 


Operator 


Oi>erator 

Operator 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Operator 


Machinist 
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2.   General  Description  of  Process  of  Manufacture  —  Ordinary 
Process.     Upon  receiving  the  order  for  the  box,  the  ofHce  clerk  sends 
the  cardboard  scorer  an  order  upon  which  is  recorded  the  size  of 
the  box  and  cover,  the  number  desired,  kind  and  number  of  card- 
board as  well  as  the  method  of  comer  staying,  stripping,  wrapping, 
etc.    The  scorer  selects  the  cardboard  ordered,  sets  up  the  blades  of 
the    scorer    and   cuts    and    scores   the   cardboard    blanks.      The 
corners  of  these  blanks  are  removed  by  the  corner  cutter.     The 
paper  cutter  prepares  all  paper  stock  for  stripping,  wrapping, 
labeling,  lacing,  etc.    Thus  far  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  males. 
These  scored  blanks  are  then  stayed  upon  the  corner  staying  ma- 
chine operated  by  either  a  male  or  female  operator.     Upon  the 
completion  of  the  comer  staying  operation,  the  erected  blanks 
go  to  the  female  strippers  who  strip  the  sides  and  ends  and 
cover  and  thence  to  the  turners  in  and  then  perhaps  to  the  table 
where  lace  and  tissue  is  attached.     Top  and  l>ottom  labels  may 
be  applied  by  female  top  labellers.    If  the  box  be  large  or  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  the  ends  may  be  pieced  or  set  on  the  end  setting 
machine  or  by  the  glue  table  men.     In  case  piecing  is  required, 
the  scorer  must  cut  the  board  accordingly.     The  balance  of  the 
process  may  be  identical  with  that  already  described.     If  an  oval 
or  round  hat  box  is  to  made,  the  oval  cutter  is  set  up  and  the 
top  and  bottom  blank  cut  upon  it  by  a  male  operator.    The  scorer 
cuts  the  cardboard  for  the  sides  of  the  box  as  well  as  the  rim  of  the 
cover.    The  glue  table  man  erects  the  side  and  the  cover  rim  and 
the  table  workers  mould  in  and  stay  the  oval  cover  and  box  blank. 
Such  a  box  may  be  stripped  or  wrapped  by  the  female  table 
workers  or  strippers,  but  as  the  top  label  is  oval  in  shape  it  can- 
not be  applied  on  the  top  labelling  machine,  but  has  to  be  done 
on  the  table. 

In  a  box  where  great  strength  is  required  or  one  that  is  too 
large  for  the  corner  staying  machine,  it  is  corner  stayed  with 
paper  or  muslin  by  the  female  table  workers.  Many  high  grade 
boxes  demanding  perfection  of  workmanship  are  stripped,  wrap- 
ped, covered  and  finished  completely  by  the  table  workers.  The 
doming  may  be  accomplished  by  padding  the  top,  in  which  case  it  is 
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done  by  the  table  workers,  or  it  may  be  shaped  on  the  steam  dom- 
ing press  operated  by  either  male  or  female  domers. 

Improved  Process  of  Manufacture. —  Where  improved  processes 
of  manufacture  are  in  use,  the  cardboard  blank  is  prepared  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  already  described.  The  paper  for 
wrapping  is  prepared  by  the  paper  cutters  according  to  the  method 
to  be  employed  in  papering  the  box.  Corner  staying  may  be  done 
upon  either  single  corner  stayer  or  quadruple  corner  stayer  or  the 
box  may  be  set  up  on  the  automatic  setting  machine.  Unless  the 
box  be  too  large  or  irregular  in  shape,  piecing  may  be  done  on 
either  the  single  or  double  end  setting  machine.  Extension  top» 
and  bottoms  may  be  attached  upon  the  machine  extension  edge 
setter. 

With  large  order  lots,  wrapping  is  done  on  the  automatic  wrap- 
ping machine  thus  eliminating  stripping  and  turning  in,  save 
for  necks,  shoulders,  etc. 

3.  Groups  of  Occupations  in  the  Manufacture  of  Solid  Boxes. — 
Those  employed  in  solid  box  factories  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  general  heads:  factory  superintendents,  department  fore- 
men, department  forewomen,  cardboard  cutters  and  scorers,  paper 
cutters  and  slitters,  erectors,  including  corner  stayers,  enders  and 
glue  table  workers,  strippers,  paperers,  including  wrappers,  table 
workers  and  finishers. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  all  males  and  females  employed 
in  each  of  the  above  groups  of  occupations  in  each  factory  visited 
is  found  in  Table  7. 

It  will  be  noted  tihat  73.16  per  cent  of  all  workers  are  females 
and  26.83  per  cent  are  males.  Table  8  shows  distribution  by 
departments  of  all  workers  in  the  ten  solid  box  factories. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  distribution  of  workers  by  depart- 
ments varies  but  little  in  the  various  factories. 
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Table  9  contains  a  summary  of  distribution  by  sex  and  depart- 
ments of  all  males  and  females  in  the  ten  solid  box  factories. 

TABLE  9 
SuMkURT  ofIDistribution  bt  Sex  and  Departments  or  Males  and  Females  — 10  Solid 


Box  Factories 


Departmknt 


Factory  superintendents 

Cardboard  cutting  department 

Paper  cutting  department 

Erecting  department 

Manufacturing  department . . . 

Grand  total 


Total 


10 
65 
83 
97 
658 


913 


Total 
male 


10 
61 
62 
56 
56 


245 


Per  cent, 
male 


4.09 
24.89 
25,30 
22.86 
22.86 


100.00 


Total 
female 


4 

21 

41 

602 


668 


Per  cent 
female 


.60 

3.14 

6.15 

90.11 


100.00 


Table  10  gives  distribution  of  want  ads  for  belp  by  sex  and 
department  in  the  solid  box  industry  appearing  in  one  New  York 
newspaper  from  November  1  to  November  15,  1913. 

TABLE   10 
Diotribution  by  Sex  and  Department  of  Want  Ads  for  Help  in  Solid  Box  Industrt  in 
One  New  York   Newspaper  —  Nov.   1-15   (Incl.),   1913 


Dkpartment 


Miscellaneous 

Girls  for  box  factory 

All  around  men 

Home  workers 

Learners 

Foremen 

Cardboard  cutting 

Scorers 

Corner  cutters 

Paper  cutting 

Paper  slitters 

Paper  slitters  (boys) 

Erecting  department 

Corner  stayers 

Machine  enders 

Glue  table  workers 

Nailing  machine  apparatus 

Papering  department 

Strippers 

Turners  in 

Top  labellers 

Machine  wrappers 

Table  workers,   including  gluQ  and 

paste  hands,  finishers,  cloth  work 

ers,  etc 

Total 

Vol.  IV  — 41 


TOTAL 


Male  and 
female 


4 

3 

14 

16 

4 

29 
13 

6 
3 

90 
7 

11 
2 

180 

208 

47 

14 


105 


756 


Male 


29 
13 

6 
3 

56 
7 

11 
2 


143 


Female 


14 
16 


34 


180 

208 

43 

14 


100 


613 


NOV.   1-8 


Male 


19 
6 


31 
6 
4 
1 


Female 


8 
10 


28 


105 

120 

20 

5 


59 


NOV.  9-15 


Male 


10 
7 

1 
3 

25 
1 
7 
1 


Female 


6 
6 


75 

88 

23 

0 


44 


^1 
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Table  11  is  a  summary  of  these  want  ads. 


table  11 
SrMMART  OF  Distribution  of  Sex  and  Departments  of  Want  Adb  —  Nov.  1-Nov.  15,  1913 


Dkpabtmknt 


Miscellaneoxia 

Cardboard  cutting. . . 

Paper  cutting 

Erecting  department. 
Paper  wrapping,  etc . 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


Per  cent. 

of  grand 

total 


5.42 

5.55 

1.19 

14.55 

73.29 


100.00 


Total 

male  and 

female 


Total 
male 


41 

42 

9 

110 

554 


7 
42 

9 
76 

9 


756 


143 


18.91 


Total 
female 


34 


84 
545 


613 


81.09 

a 


4.  Analysis  of  Occupations 

a.  Cardboard  Cutting  and  Scoring  Department;  Processes  and 
Operations;  Number  and  Sex  of  Workers, —  Foremen  of  card- 
board cutting  departments  are  listed  in  Table  12.  All  processes 
and  operations  involved  in  preparing  the  cardboard  blank  for 
the  enders  are  listed  under  Table  13.  This  table  shows  the  pro- 
cesses and  operations,  the  individual  machines  employed,  the  sex 
and  number  of  workers,  and  the  groups  of  machines  operated  and 
sex  and  number  of  workers  operating  them.  Reference  to  Table 
13  reveals  the  fact  that  of  the  56  workers  in  this  department  64: 
are  males.  The  two  females  are  listed  as  operating  the  chopper 
and  thummer.  It  will  also  be  noted  from  the  table  that  only 
6.14  per  cent,  of  all  workers  in  the  10  factories  are  employed  in 
this  department. 

1.  Scoring;  Description  and  Analysis. —  Cutting  and  scoring 
cardboard  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  either  the  single  or  double 
scoring  machines.  While  different  makes  of  machines  were  ob- 
ser\^ed  in  operation,  the  essential  operating  features  of  all 
machines  are  similar.  The  essence  of  success  in  scoring  lies  in 
the  ability  to  quickly  understand  and  comprehend  the  written  or 
verbal  orders  as  to  the  size  of  box  and  cover,  the  kind  and  thick- 
ness of  cardboard  to  be  used  and  the  method  of  box  construction ; 
to  compute  quickly  and  accurately  the  size  of  sheets  to  use  with 
least  waste,  the  number  of  sheets  needed  for  boxes  and  the  covers 
and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for  fit  to  cover;  to  quickly  and 
accurately  set  up  scoring  cutters,  according  to  the  sizes  of  box 
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and  number  to  be  cut  from  sheet;  to  quickly  and  accurately  ad- 
just the  cutter  tension  so  that  scoring  and  cutting  will  be  the 
proper  depth ;  and  to  quickly  and  accurately  feed  the  carboard 
sheets  from  the  feeding  table  between  the  roll  and  the  cutters. 
The  abilities  summarized  pertain  to  the  following:  Written  and 
oral  English,  estimating  and  computing,  involving  arithmetic 
and  mensuration;  knowledge  of  materials;  knowledge  of  box  con- 
struction ;  information  and  skill  relative  to  setting  up  and  operat- 
ing the  machines.  The  exact  nature  and  degree  of  proficiency 
in  tlie  above  fields  is  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  the  orders  which  the  scorers  receive. 

Order  System  No,  1. —  Order  systems  similar  to  the  following 
sample  were  found  in  use  in  three  factories  visited.  Such  orders 
are  usually  taken  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  no  special  order  blank 
being  used.     (Sample  order.) 

Forty-four  boxes,  7"  x  3"  x  r%  cover  r%  No.  70  chip  board. 

A  verbal  statement  is  made  to  the  scorer  as  to  the  method  of 
comer  staying,  material  to  be  used  in  stripping,  wrapping,  label- 
ing, etc. 

Order  System  No.  2. —  Order  systems  similar  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing sample  orders  were  found  in  use  in  three  of  the  factories 
visited.  Such  orders  are  received  in  the  office,  recorded  on 
special  blanks  or  order  forms  in  duplicate  or  triplicate.  (Sam- 
ple orders.) 

.  1.  500  green  gilt  eldx  boxes;  7  9/16''  x  6"  x  6",  cover  1"; 
box  and  cover  No.  45  single  line  chip  board;  comer  stayed  rope; 
2  gold  edges ;  wrapped  with  green  glaze ;  2  sides  book  flies  and  2 
ends  parchment  flies;  cover  thumb  holed  —  top  label  printed  in 
black  get  from  eldx ;  bottom  labels,  white  book. 

2.  Milling  boxes,  200  boxes;  25''  x  15"  x  4",  cover  1";  stays, 
box  and  cover  set  up  twill ;  frame,  board  No.  30,  single  line  chip ; 
cover,  board  No.  30,  single  line  chip.  Paper; — box,  yellow 
book,  cover,  yellow  book;  top  label,  yellow  book;  neck,  none; 
bottom  label,  yellow  book;  trim,  none;  laces,  none;  labels,  get 
from     ....     printing,  none. 

These  three  companies  give  each  box  a  manufacture  number 
and  each  order  form  is  filed  in  a  card  catalogue  accessible  to  the 
scorer.     Upon  the  receipt  of  a  re-order,  the  number  of  the  box  is 
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given  to  the  scorer  together  with  the  number  to  be  manufac- 
tured, whereupon  the  scorer  looks  up  the  order  in  the  card 
catalogue. 

Order  System  No,  3. —  Order  systems  similar  to  the  following 
sample  were  found  in  use  in  four  factories.  Such  orders  are 
taken  in  the  office  on  a  special  order  form  in  duplicate  or  tripli- 
cate. The  main  portion  of  the  work  in  computing  is  done  by 
the  staff  of  clerks  in  the  office.  These  clerks  figure  the  size  of  the 
sheet  to  be  used,  the  number  of  sheets  required  for  the  box  and 
cover  and  the  number  of  boxes  and  covers  to  be  cut  from  each 
sheet     (Sample  order.) 

Box  No.  267,  1  M  boxes,  8I/2"  x  14"  x  2",  cover  1^4";  box 
and  cover  No.  40,  single  line  chip  board ;  box  84,  sheets  Xo.  40, 
single  line  chip  board,  26"  x  28",  4  out;  cover  84,  sheets  Xo.  40, 
single  line  chip  board,  26"  x  38",  4  out;  %"  allowed  for  fit  of 
cover;  corner  stay  rope;  projecting  bottom,  none;  projecting  top, 
none ;  drops  and  supports,  none ;  artificial  bottom,  none ;  stripped, 
blue  plate;  bottom  label,  blue  plate;  top  label,  blue  plate;  end 
label,  none ;  fly,  1  white  mill ;  lace,  neck,  partition  —  none. 

As  with  order  system  No.  2,  orders  are  filed  according  to  manu- 
facturing number  in  a  card  catalogue  to  which  scorers  have  access 
and  upon  the  re-order  of  a  box  previously  manufactured,  the 
scorer  looks  up  the  original  order. 

In  two  factories  the  foremen  of  the  cardboard  cutting  depart- 
ment were  assisted  by  clerks  who  kept  the  card  catalogue,  com- 
puted size  of  sheets  to  be  used,  the  number  of  sheets  required,  etc. 
In  these  two  factories,  however,  the  scorers  were  told  to  refigure  all 
computations  in  order  to  check  the  clerk's  work. 


Knowledge  and  Skill  Eequired  of  Scorees 

1.  English. — ^All  orders  studied  were  received  by  the  scorer 
in  writing.  In  many  cases  the  scorers  had  to  report  the  time  of 
beginning  and  completing  a  specific  job,  the  size  of  boards  used 
and  the  amount  of  stock  consumed.  These  reports  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing.  It  is  thus  necessary  that  scorers  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  English. 

2.  Computing. —  It  was  found  that  in  only  three  factories  the 
exact  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  used  and  tlie   number    of    sheets 
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necessary  were  specified  in  the  original  order.  Even  in  these 
three  factories,  the  scorers  were  compelled  to  refigure  all  orders 
received  in  order  to  check  the  work  of  the  clerks  or  foremen. 
These  computations  necessitate  the  knowledge  of  the  trade  method 
of  computing  stock.  The  ability  to  make  these  computations  in- 
volves addition,  multiplication,  division,  substraction  and  the  use 
of  fractions.  The  ordinary  method  of  computation  is  as  follows: 
With  the  receipt  of  an  order,  similar  to  the  sample  under  order 
system  No.  3,  the  problem  is,  what  size  sheet  of  cardboard  to  select, 
and  the  number  of  sheets  required  for  the  1  M  boxes  8^^"  x  14" 
X  2",  cover  1%",  No.  40  single  line  chip  board.  As  the  box  is 
81/^"  wide,  14"  long  and  2"  deep,  the  width  of  the  blank  would  be 
gy2''+2"+2"=12i/2".  The  length  would  be  14"+2"+2"=18" ; 
thus  the  dimensions  of  the  blank  for  the  cover  would  be  12%"  x 
18".  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  different  sizes  of  the 
cardboard  sheets,  we  find  that  a  sheet  26"  x  38"  would  cut  to  best 
advantage.     The  number  of  blanks  per  sheet  is  computed  as 

follows : 

26" X  38" 
121/2"  X  18" 


2  X  2=4  blanks  per  sheet. 

As  1,000  blanks  are  needed  for  the  boxes,  1,000  divided  by  4 
or  250  sheets  are  needed. 

In  like  manner  the  board  required  for  the  cover  is  computed. 
One-eighth-inch  addition  should  be  made  to  the  side  and  end  of 
the  cover  to  allow  for  "fit".  The  cover  must  be  therefore, 
8%"  X  14y8  X  ll^".  The  width  of  the  blank  must  be  8%"-f  1%" 
+li/4''=lli/8".  The  length  must  be  141/8"+ 114"+114"= 
16%".    The  number  of  blanks  per  sheet  is  estimated  thus: 

26"  X  38" 

IIVS   X   165/8" 


2  X  2=4  cover  blanks  per  sheet. 

As  1,000  cover  blanks  are  required,  1,000  divided  by  4  or  250 
sheets  of  cardboard  are  needed  for  the  cover.     For  the  entire 
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order  250  sheets  for  the  boxes  and  250  sheets  for  the  covers  or 
500  sheets  are  needed.  As  there  are  40  sheets  per  bundle,  500 
divided  by  40,  or  12  bundles  and  20  sheets  are  needed. 

A  large  box  may  have  to  be  pieced  in  which  case  the  scorer  must 
calculate  for  flanges  for  attaching  the  pieced  sides,  etc.  He  must 
also  cut  the  material  for  the  pieced  sides.  The  amount  to  be  al- 
lowed for  fit  must  be  carefidly  estimated  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  board  and  method  of  setting  up  and  covering.  With 
the  use  of  hinged  top,  extension  edges,  hinged  sides  or  partitions 
or  false  bottoms,  the  scorers'  problem  of  estimating  becomes  more 
complex.  The  skillful  scorer  knows  the  stock  size  boxes  so  thor- 
oughly and  the  stock  sizes  of  materials  so  well  that  the  entire  esti- 
mate is  made  in  a  very  short  time  and  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 

3.  Materials, —  It  is  obvious  from  the  study  of  the  order  sys- 
tems that  the  scorer  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stock 
sizes  and  materials,  stock  weights,  stock  designations  as  to  size, 
quality,  lining,  etc.  He  must  also  be  able  to  recognize  by  in- 
spection the  thickness  of  boards,  qualities  of  boards,  etc.  He  must 
also  know  stock  designations  of  corner  staying  materials  and 
covering  materials  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  paper,  cloth,  etc., 
and  the  approximate  thickness  of  these  materials  so  as  to  know  how 
much  to  allow  for  the  "  fit "  of  the  cover. 

4.  Box  Construction, —  In  like  manner  he  must  know  possible 
types  of  boxes,  the  various  methods  of  box  construction,  etc.  This 
knowledge  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  understand  the  manu- 
facturing orders. 

5.  Card  Catalogue, —  In  many  shops,  the  scorer  must  file  his 
order  forms  in  a  card  catalogue  according  to  the  manufacturing 
number.     He  must  be  able  to  quickly  find  past  orders  in  order  to   ^ 
refill  them. 

A  study  of  the  scoring  machine  shows  that  the  scorers  must 
know  the  following: 

1  Care  of  Machine, —  Scorers  must  clean  and  oil,  be  able  to  in- 
sert and  remove  cutters,  etc.  Cutters  are  usually  sent  to  a  tool 
grinder  or  to  the  factory  machinist  to  be  sharpened. 

2  Setting  Up  Machine. —  This  must  be  done  quickly  and  ac- 
curate! v.    If  a  blank  for  a  box  10"  x  10''  x  4"  be  required  and  the 
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board  be  of  ordinary  thickness,  the  knives  must  be  set  up  as 

follows : 

Left  cutter  %"  from  beginning  end  of  steel  roll,  tension  to  cut 
Next  cutter  4"  from  cutting  blade,  tension  to  score. 
Next  cutter  10"  from  scoring  blade,  tension  to  cut 
With  a  double  scorer  this  process  of  setting  up  must  be  re- 
peated. A  sliding  steel  rule  is  mounted  above  the  cutters  and 
the  cutters  should  be  set  up  without  maving  the  rule.  If  the 
rule  remains  stationary  as  it  should,  the  knives  would  be  set  at 
the  following  points  on  the  rule:  1/4",  41/4",  I41/4",  I8I/4".  The 
scorer  who  has  not  been  properly  trained  will  set  the  first  blade  at 
%"  and  slide  the  rule  to  this  point;  set  the  next  blade  at 
41/4'  and  slide  the  rule  to  this  point  and  so  on.  After  the  blades 
have  been  set  and  locked  in  the  proper  places,  the  tension  screws 
must  be  adjusted.  Each  blade  will  either  cut  or  score  depending 
upon  the  pressure  of  the  blade  against  the  steel  rule  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  This  pressure  is  adjusted  by  a  tensix)n  screw. 
Adjusting  these  screws  requires  care  and  skill. 

3  Feeding  Machine,—  The  final  act  of  skill  is  feeding  the  card- 
board from  the  table  over  the  roll  and  under  the  scoring  knives. 
The  feeding  gauge  must  be  set  and  locked  in  proper  position. 
The  table  gauge  must  also  be  set  and  locked  in  proper  position. 
The  feeding  gauges  in  most  machines  may  be  either  Land  or 
power  operated.  Great  variations  in  speed  in  feeding  were  noted. 
The  less  efficient  scorers  feed  slowly  and  are  apt  to  stop  feeding 
occasionally  and  count  the  number  of  scored  sheets  in  order  to  see 
if  enough  have  been  fed.  The  more  efficient  scorers  bring  to  the 
table  only  the  exact  number  of  sheets  required  for  the  order.  They 
feed  continuously  until  all  of  the  sheets  are  scored  and  are  thus 
absolutely  certain  as  to  the  number. 

2.  Stripping  from  Scorers, —  Stripping,  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  breaking  away  cardboard,  involves  forcibly  breaking  away  from 
the  cardboard  blank  the  waste  portions.  In  all  of  the  solid  box 
factories  visited,  save  one,  this  stripping  was  done  either  by  the 
scorers  after  completing  the  scoring  process,  or  by  the  corner 
cutters  before  corner  cutting.  In  this  one  exceptional  factory,  two 
boys  were  engaged  in  doing  the  stripping.  Stripping  from  scor- 
ing machines,  unlike  stripping  from  cutting  and  creasing  presses 
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in  the  manufacturing  of  folding  boxes,  is  unskilled  work  and 
deserves  no  place  of  importance  in  this  study. 

3.  Board  Cutting,  Hand  and  Table  Shears. —  The  greater  per 
cent  of  all  cardboard  is  cut  on  the  scorer.  Over  and  under- 
cutters,  as  well  as  hand  and  table  shears,  are  seldom  used,  and 
when  used  are  for  preparing  partitions,  end  pieces  and  extension 
tops,  etc.  In  the  main,  these  machines  are  operated  by  the  paper 
cutters.  For  analysis  of  skills  involved,  see  this  topic  under 
paper  cutting. 

4.  Slitting. —  The  rotary  cardboard  slitter  is  used  for  cutting 
strips  from  sheets;  glued  necks,  shoulder  frames,  partitions,  etc. 
In  the  slitting  machine,  cutters  or  knives  work  in  pairs.  These 
cutters  are  mounted  on  shafts  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  a 
shearing  contract.  Slitters  are  equipped  with  hand  operating 
feed  gauges  or  power  back  feed  gauges.  The  entire  time  of 
one  man  is  seldom  given  to  this  machine,  a  few  minutes'  opera- 
tion each  day  usually  being  sufficient.  The  scorer  must  set 
up  and  lock  the  cutters  or  knives  in  the  proper  places  on  the 
shafts.  The  machine  may  be  fed  by  any  one  in  the  cardboard 
cutting  department  who  has  the  spare  time.  For  machine  group- 
ings in  which  this  machine  iigures,  see  Table  13.  In  the  one  case 
enumerated  under  factory  5,  where  the  slitter  is  operated  alone 
by  one  male,  the  scorer  set  up  the  machine  and  a  boy  fed  it. 

5.  Vertical  Creaser  and  Slotter. — A  vertical  creaser  and  slotter 
was  found  in  use  in  only  one  solid  box  factory,  and  in  this  fac- 
tory was  used  for  manufacturing  cartons.  As  this  machine  is 
more  commonly  used  in  folding  box  factories,  the  topic  is  treated 
under  that  section. 

6.  Comer  Cutting. —  Comer  cutting  is  cutting  a  square  the  size 
of  the  height  of  the  box  from  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
cardboard  blank.  These  corners  may  be  cut  on  any  one  of  the 
following  types  of  corner  cutting  machines:  foot  power  single 
corner  cutter,  power  single  comer  cutter,  power  double  comer 
cutter,  power  twin  corner  cutter  21  of  the  30  comer  cutting 
machines  observed  in  operation  were  of  the  power  single  type. 

Operating  single  comer  cutter. — As  the  cardboard  blanks  reach 
the  comer  cutter  operator  completely  scored,  no  measurements 
have  to  be  made  to  set  the  gauges  which  determine  the  amount  of 


board  to  be  removed.  To  set  the  machine,  a  blank  score  is  placed 
on  the  machine  table,  so  that  the  knives  fall  in  the  scored  lines; 
then  the  gauges  are  pushed  up  until  they  touch  the  cardboard 
and  are  then  locked  in  place.  Each  corner  cutter  sets  up  his  own 
machine.  Success  in  corner  cutting  consists  in  quickly  setting 
up  the  machine,  in  quickly  evening  the  edges  of  a  pile  of  blanks 
and  in  quickly  feeding  the  pile  of  blanks  in  the  machine.  The 
corner  cutting  machines  may  be  run  continuously  or  stopped  at 
will  by  the  foot  control  clutch.  A  successful  operator  will  make 
four  cuts  with  four  strokes  of  the  knives  and  keep  the  machine 
in  continuous  operation. 

Operating  double  comer  cutter. —  Double  comer  cutters  re- 
move two  comers  simultaneously.  To  regulate  the  width  of  the 
cut,  the  upper  and  lower  knives  are  moved  together  bodily  to  or 
from  the  center  on  the  bed  of  the  machines  and  locked  when 
properly  adjusted.  All  the  factors  enumerated  under  operating 
the  single  comer  cutter  are  involved  in  operating  the  double 
comer  cutter. 

Operating  twin  double  corner  cutter. —  The  twin  double  comer 
cutter  is  a  one  unit  equivalent  of  two  double  comer  cutters 
mounted  back  to  back.  Each  unit  of  the  twin  double  comer 
cutter  is  operated  by  a  single  operator  being  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  the  other  regarding  setting  up,  adjustment,  type  of  work 
being  done,  and  operation  and  control.  The  same  skill  is  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  this  machine  as  enumerated  under  operating 
single  corner  cutters.  By  changing  upper  and  lower  cutting 
dies,  most  corner  cutting  machines  may  be  adopted  to  round  or 
fancy  corner  work  and  nipping  and  mitering.  These  adjust- 
ments may  also  require  a  change  in  gauges  which  may  be  made 
by  either  the  corner  cutter  or  the  machinist. 

7.  Chopping. —  The  chopping  machine  cuts  narrow  necks  or 
shoulders,  partitions,  strips  of  board,  etc.  Side  gauges  axe  ad- 
justed to  the  width  of  the  strip.  The  front  gauge  is  set  to  regu- 
late the  amount  cut  off  by  the  vertical  stroke  of  the  knife.  Both 
automatic  and  hand  feed  machines  were  observed  in  use.  Chop- 
ping machines  seldom  take  the  entire  time  of  one  operator.  The 
combinations  in  which  this  machine  figures  are  enumerated  in 
Table  13.     The  machine  may  be  set  up  and  fed  by  a  male  opera- 
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tor,  but  when  fed  by  9,  female  operator,  it  is  set  up  by  tlie  fore- 
man or  machinist. 

8.  Round  and  Oval  Cutting, —  Oval  cutting  did  not  occupy  the 
entire  time  of  any  of  the  cutters  in  the  factories  studied.  The 
machine  groupings  in  which  this  machine  was  involved  are  listed 
in  Table  13. 

The  size  of  the  oval  or  circle  to  be  cut  is  determined  by  the 
distance  of  the  center  of  the  form  to  the  cutting  points  of  the 
two  circular  blades.  The  shape  of  the  blanks  depends  upon  the 
form  and  guide  used.  The  stock  is  held  in  position  on  the  form 
by  several  steel  pins  over  which  the  cardboard  is  placed.  All 
oval  cutters  observed  were  hand  operated.  Successful  operation 
consists  in  selecting  and  mounting  the  proper  form  and  guide, 
in  setting  the  form  and  guide  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
cutting  point  of  the  two  knives ;  in  mounting  the  stock  upon  the 
form  pins  and  in  turning  the  crank  handle  operating  the  cutting 

knives. 

9.  Foreman  of  Cardboard  Cutting, —  Foreman  of  scoring  and 
cardboard  cutting  departments  are  usually  recruited  from  among 
the  scorers.  The  foremen  must  assign  work  to  scorers,  check  all 
computations  for  stock,  fit,  etc.,  and  be  responsible  for  the  work 
of  all  operators  employed  in  the  department 

B.  Employees  Cardboard  Cutting  Department 
1.  How  Recruited, —  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  6.14: 
per  cent,  of  all  the  employees  in  the  10  factories  visited  were  em- 
ployed in  this  department  and  that  cardboard  cutting  is  entirely 
limited  to  males.  While  this  department  contains  the  smallest 
group  of  workers,  it  also  represents  the  most  stable  group,  there 
being  little  change  from  factory  to  factory.  The  employees  in  this 
department,  as  a  rule,  are  well  satisfied  to  remain  with  the  firm 
with  which  they  are  employed.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  scor- 
ing department,  little  difiiculty  seems  to  be  experienced  in  break- 
ing in  new  scorers  from  among  those  operating  other  cardboard 
cutting  machines  or  in  obtaining  experienced  scorers  by  advertis- 
ing, etc.  Table  10  shows  that  29  ads  were  printed  for  scorers 
and  13  for  comer  cutters  and  Table  11  shows  that  only  5.55  per 
cent,  of  all  want  ads  tabulated  were  for  help  in  this  department. 
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2.  Selection  of  Beginners.—  In  no  factory  visited  was  it  found 
that  any  policy  or  plan   as   to   age,   nationality,    experience   or 
capacity  was  worked  out  or  consistently  adhered  to  in  choosing 
beginners  or  experienced  workers  for  this  department.     In  three 
factories  visited,  employees  for  this  department  were  recruited 
from  the  general  factory  employment  bureau.     Prospective  em- 
ployees were  inten'iewed  as  to  age,  health,  previous  experience, 
term  of  service  in  last  fa<5tory,  etc.     From  these  facts  the  man- 
ager of  the  employment  bureaus  thought  they  could  pick  a  suc- 
cessful worker.     In  these  three  factories,  however,  no  method  of 
actually  testing  the   ability,   knowledge  or  potential   skill  was 
found  in  use.     In  all  probability  a  few  simple  tests  could  be  de- 
vised and  applied  which  would  result  in  determining,  at  least  in 
a  preliminary  way,  the  probable  efiiciency  and  fitness  for  the 
work  of  the  department     In  general,  in  those  factories  where 
conditions  were  favorable  for  promotion  within  the  department, 
foremen  preferred  that  beginners  be  under  18  years  of  age,  that 
they   be   American   born    and   physically    strong   and   vigorous. 
Strength  is  required  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  lifting  heavy 
bundles  of  cardboard.     Such  a  beginner,  provided  he  have  the 
equivalent  of  an  elementary  school  education,  is  apt  to  follow 
the  line  of  promotion  indicated  in  Chart  2.     Foremen  believe 
that  a  man  entering  this  department  over  35  years  of  a^  is  not 
liable  to  become  an  efficient  scorer.     They  think  that  for  such  a 
man  corner  cutting  is  apt  to  be  the  terminal  point 

The  common  laborer  entering  as  a  porter  or  floor  man  is  apt 
to  remain  at  this  work.  In  many  of  the  smaller,  lower  grade 
factories,  laborers  are  thus  employed  for  this  work.  The  fore- 
men and  managers  of  the  smaller  factories  manifest  no  desire  to 
obtain  a  young  man  for  such  work  and  no  desire  to  train  a  young 
man  for  higher  positions.  They  prefer  to  get  a  worker  who  has 
been  previously  trained  and  who  has  had  successful  experience  in 

some  other  factory. 

What  Beginners  Were  Doing. —  IN'ine  young  men,  rated  by  their 
foremen  as  beginners,  were  observed  at  work  in  the  cardboard 
cutting  department.  Two  of  these  were  rated  as  assistants,  their 
work  involving  running  errands,  carrying  about  cardboard  blanks, 
bringing  stock  to  scorers  and  comer  cutters,  cleaning  machines, 
etc. 
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* 
One  was  rated  as  an  errand  and  floor  boy,  his  work  being 

similar  to  that  already  described. 

One  was  operating  a  cardboard  slitting  machine,  previously  set 
up  by  the  foreman. 

Two  were  stripping  from  scorers. 

One  was  operating  a  nailing  machine,  attaching  wooden  frames 
to  the  inside  edge  of  millinery  stock  boxes.  His  work  also  in- 
volved operating  the  metal  edge  corner  staying  machine.  This 
young  man  was  ambitious  to  be  promoted  to  the  comer  staying 

machine. 

3.  Personal  Histories;  Foremen, —  One  factory  superintendent 
learned  all  the  phases  of  the  paper  box  trade  in  Germany.  Dur- 
ing his  factory  experience  in  Germany  he  served  as  glue  table 
man,  also  in  the  various  departments  in  the  cardboard  cutting 
department  as  well  as  in  the  various  departments  in  paper  cutting. 
In  this  way  he  learned  thoroughly  all  the  details  of  the  trade  and 
upon  coming  to  this  country  was  able  immediately  to  success- 
fully establish  a  factory. 

One  foreman  of  the  cardboard  cutting  department  began  at  the 
age  of  20  as  sweeper  and  stripper  from  the  scorers.  His  first 
promotion  was  to  the  foot  power  comer  cutter,  then  to  the  power 
comer  cutter,  to  cardboard  slitter,  to  comer  stayer,  to  scorer  and 
finally  to  foreman  of  the  department.     He  had  never  cut  paper. 

One  factory  superintendent  started  in  as  receiver  from  the 
cardboard  lining  machine.  Realizing  that  work  in  this  depart- 
ment led  nowhere,  he  left  the  establishment  and  became  a  floor 
boy  in  a  solid  box  factory.  Here  he  ran  errands,  swept  the  floor, 
carried  waste,  etc.  His  first  promotion  was  to  the  corner  cutter, 
then  to  corner  stayer,  then  to  cardboard  slitter,  then  to  scorer. 
He  then  became  superintendent  of  another  factory. 

One  factory  foreman  started  in  the  cardboard  cutting  depart- 
ment sweeping  the  floor  and  cleaning  the  machines.  Following 
the  usual  line  of  promotion,  he  became  a  corner  cutter,  slitter  and 
finally  scorer,  after  which  he  became  the  foreman  and  superin- 
tendent of  another  solid  box  factory. 

One  cardboard  scorer,  now  about  33  years  old,  began  as  a  closer 
and  packer  in  a  solid  box  factory.  His  first  promotion  was  to 
foot  power  corner  cutter  and  from  it  he  was  promoted  to  power 
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corner  cutter,  corner  stayer,  cardboard  slitter  and  finally  to  scorer. 
He  has  never  cut  paper.     He  now  receives  about  $11  per  week 
He  thinks  that  one  can  leam  to  be  an  eflicient  scorer  m  at  least 
one  year's  time  and  that  no  provision  for  training  other  than 
tha  offered  within  the  industry  is  necessary. 

One  factory  superintendent,  now  about  38  years  old,  entered 
a  large  solid  box  factory  at  the  age  of  18.  His  first  work  was 
sweeping  the  floor  and  cleaning  the  machines.  He  was  then  pro- 
moted  to  corner  cutter,  slitter,  to  comer  stayer,  and  finally  to 
scorer  After  this  he  became  a  foreman  of  one  of  the  departments 
within  the  factory.  Upon  leaving  this  factory  he  became  general 
factory  superintendent  and  manager  of  a  very  large  and  up-to^late 

solid  box  factory. 

4    Unes  of  Promotion,—  The  aim  of  every  ambitious  employee 

within  the  cardboard  cutting  department  is  to  become  a  scorer  on 

the  rotary  scoring  machine.     This  work  requires  the  greatest 

.  knowledge  and  skill  of  any  within  the  factory  and  also  pays  the 

highest  wage.  , 

The  general  lines  of  promotion  in  the  cardboard  cutting  de- 
partment are  indicated  on  Chart  2. 
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CHART  2 

The  Possible  Line  of  Progression  of  Employees  Within 
THE  Cardboard  Cutting  Department 

(Those  starting  in  the  cardboard  cutting  department,  seldom 
work  at  all  in  the  paper  cutting  department) 


Corner  Cutter,  Slitter,  Table  Shears,  Oval  Cutter 


Foot  Power  Comer  Cutter,  Feeding  simple  machines  set  up 
by  experienced  workers,  slitter,  saw  table,  etc. 


Cleaning    Floor,    Packing,    Carrying    stock    and    perhaps 

Stripping  from  Scorers 


It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  steps  enumerated  are  fixed  and 
assured  lines  of  promotion  and  that  one  entering  the  cardboard 
cutting  department  as  a  floor  boy  will  be  promoted  or  will  deserve 
promotion  in  the  way  indicated.  The  initial  work  upon  entrance 
to  the  factory  as  well  as  each  of  the  possible  succeeding  steps  may 
be  either  a  step  in  a  series  of  promotions  or  a  terminal  point. 
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For  many,  each  of  the  steps  enumerated  become  terminal  points. 
Whether  the  initial  work  or  any  of  the  possible  succeeding  steps 
become  a  terminal  point  or  a  means  of  promotion  depends  upon 
the  individual  involved,  the  foreman,  the  factory  organization  and 
many  other  factors  incidental  to  industrial  organization. 

In  none  of  the  factories  studied  was  it  found  that  the  manage- 
ment was  committed  to  any  policy  of  carefully  selecting  beginners, 
or  to  any  system  of  trade  training,  or  to  any  system  of  promotion 
in  terms  of  machine  progression  or  wage  increase.     All  scorers 
with  whom  conferences  were  held  described  their  lines  of  pro- 
motion in  some  such  way  as  indicated  in  the  Chart  2.     Each 
scorer  consulted  had  at  some  time  operated  all  the  machines  in 
the  department.     Beginning  at  cleaning  or  assisting  in  the  card- 
board cutting  room,  the  beginner  remains  at  this  work  until  he  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  machines  in  the  department,  the 
factory  organization,  the  stock,  etc.,  or,  until  there  is  an  actual 
vacancy  at  some  of  the  simpler  machines,  or  until  some  special 
order  is  received  requiring  the  work  of  an  assistant  upon  some 
of  the  simpler  machines.    The  foot  power  corner  cutter  may  be  the 
first  machine  which  he  operates.     In  many  cases,  however,  the 
beginner  may  start  on  the  power  corner  cutter,  operating  it  for 
a  few  moments  during  the  day  and  coupling  with  this  work  odd 
jobs  involving  perhaps  the  saw  table,  the  oval  cutter  or  the  hand 
table  shears.    The  small  orders  provides  opportunity  for  this  sort 

of  work. 

He  may  next  be  placed  on  a  corner  cutting  machine  on  full 
time  or  upon  part  time  combined  with  the  slitter  and  other  in- 
cidental machines.  Many  who  are  made  full  time  corner  cutters 
at  this  stage  remain  at  this  work  indefinitely  and  for  them  it  be- 
comes a  terminal  point.  In  many  cases  this  is  because  they  have 
not  the  necessary  background  of  general  education  necessary  for 
making  computations  involved  in  scoring.  In  other  cases  failure 
to  be  promoted  is  due  to  natural  inertia.  Some  go  from  comer 
cutting  to  comer  staying  and  this  also  may  become  either  a 
terminal  point  or  a  step  in  the  promotion  to  scorer.  With  a  man 
of  ambition  these  steps  are  not  apt  to  be  terminal  points,  as, 
during  his  spare  time  at  noon  and  between  orders,  he  acquires 
a  familiarity  with  the  scoring  machine,  its  method  of  operation, 
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the  method  of  computing,  etc.,  and  with  materials  as  to  size,  shape 
and  trade  designations. 

The  next  step  of  promotion  within  the  department  is  to  the 
scorer  and  the  final  step  of  promotion  is  from  scorer  to  head  cutter 
or  foreman  of  the  cardboard  cutting  department.  This  last  step 
in  promotion  depends  not  only  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill 
previously  enumerated  in  each  operation,  but  upon  personal  fac- 
tors in  terms  of  leadership,  personality,  etc. 

5.  Deductions  Relative  to  Education. — The  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  efficiency  in  cardboard  cutting  and  scoring  may  be 
summarized  from  the  previous  statements  as  follows: 

1.  Relative  to  orders,  computations,   materials  and  box  con- 

struction, etc.: 

(a)  Ability  to  read  and  write  English. 

(b)  Ability  to  make  computations,  size  of  sheet,  number 

of  sheets  required,  amount  for  "  fit ",  etc. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  materials,  trade  designations  as  to  size, 

shape,  weights,  qualities  of  board,  etc. 

(d)  Knowledge  of  box  construction,  including  not  only 

the  cardboard  blank  but  methods  of  comer  staying, 
wrapping,  stripping,  finishing,  etc. 

(e)  Ability  to  use  card  catalogue. 

2.  Relative  to  machines : 

(a)  Care  of  machine. 

(b)  Setting-up  machine. 

(c)  Feeding  stock. 

(d)  Ability  to  set  up  and  operate  all  other  machines  in 

the   cutting  department  and   to   direct   others   in 
operating  these  machines. 

Regarding  the  first  field  enumerated  in  topic  1,  relative  to 
orders,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  one  with  ordinary  ability 
completing  the  elementary  school  and  with  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years'  experience  operating  the  various  machines  within  the 
cardboard  cutting  department  would  have  the  necessary  back- 
ground required  for  becoming  an  efficient  cardboard  scorer.  It 
is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  general  courses  in  indus- 
trial art  in  the  elementary  school,  such  courses  including  the 
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frequent  and  continued  use  of  the  rule  and  the  problems  growing 
out  of  its  use,  the  handling  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  the 
consequent  familiarity  with  trade  designations  of  aU  materials 
used,  stock  sizes,  etc. ;  frequent  factory  visits  and  familiarity  with 
the  factory  organization,  would  be  apt  to  achieve  promotion  more 
quickly  than  one  without  such  a  background  of  experience. 

In  regard  to  the  second  field  enumerated  in  topic  2,  relative 
to  machines,  there  can  be  no  posible  relation  between  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school  and  its  successful  completion  and  suc- 
cessful machine  operating.      This  is  true,  owing  to  the  highly 
specialized   nature   of   the   machines.     Visits   to   factories   and 
familiarity  with  one  or  two  power  operating  machines  might, 
however,  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  preliminary  introduction  to 
the  later  work  of  the  factory.     This  experience  would  only  serve 
as  a  preliminary  introduction.     On  the  other  hand,  the  factory 
seems  to  afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
skill  necessary  for  actually  operating  the  machines  according  to 
the  present  standards  of  the  trade.     It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  most  machines  in  the  cardboard  cutting  departments  are  as 
efficiently  set  up,  cared  for,  and  operated  as  is  possible.     As  there 
are  few  standards  for  actual  accomplishment  in  terms  of  work 
turned  out,  that  is  blanks  prepared  in  a  given  time,  amount  of 
waste  stock,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  contention  that 
machines  are  not  at  present  operated  most  efficiently.    The  fact  of 
the  absence  of  such  standards  in  terms  of  time  required  per  out- 
put, the  stock  consumed  and  waste  incidental  to  its  preparation, 
certainly  indicates  waste  as  well  as  managerial  inefficiency.    This 
fact,    combined  with   the  knowledge   that  with  the   absence   of 
standards,  individuals  tend  to  vary  more  greatly  than  with  the 
presence  of  standards,  indicates  that  improvement  along  this  line 

could  be  made. 

6.  Short  Unit  Courses  for  Scorers. —  It  is  probable  that  few  em- 
ployees in  the  cardboard  cutting  department  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attending  and  graduating  from  an  elementary  school 
with  practical  courses  in  arithmetic  leading  to  skill  in  computing, 
and  courses  in  industrial  art  of  a  broad  enough  scope  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  materials  and  processes  and  factory  organiza- 
tion, etc.    Many  scorers  are  merely  machine  feeders  because  they 
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cannot  compute.  Many  scorers  with  years  of  experience  and 
favorable  personal  qualities  are  prevented  from  becoming  fore- 
men because  of  a  lack  of  all  around  knowledge  in  cost  estimating, 
computing,  etc. 

Many  corner  cutters  cannot  become  scorers  because  of  the  lack 
of  rudamental  and  trade  knowledge  enabling  them  to  estimate 
stock,  set  up  scoring  machines,  etc.  These  factors  indicate  a 
need  for  some  provision  for  vocational  training  for  those  already 
within  the  cardboard  cutting  department.  This  vocational  train- 
ing can  undoubtedly  be  best  given  in  a  short  unit  course  or 
in  a  series  of  short  unit  courses.  Two  short  unit  courses  are  sub- 
mitted in  outline  form.  These  outlines  merely  include  the  main, 
general  topics  of  the  courses.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  list 
in  detail  all  of  the  necessary  factors,  it  being  assumed  that  if  such 
courses  are  to  be  given,  the  actual  details  involved  as  to  content 
and  method,  must  be  worked  out  by  factory  foremen,  scorers, 
owners  of  box  factories  and  those  engaged  in  vocational  education. 
The  two  short  unit  courses  are  as  follows : 

Course  I 

Open  to  all  employed  in  the  cardboard  cutting  department  and 
designed  particularly  for  those  who  are  either  scorers  or  who 
wish  to  become  scorers. 

Course  II 

Open  only  to  successful  scorers  who  are  ambitious  to  become 
foremen  of  the  cardboard  cutting  department. 

Outline  of  Course  I  * 

1.  English. —  Based  on  interpreting  all  possible  order  systems 
and  all  possible  systems  for  reporting  stock  consumed,  time  re- 
quired, etc. 

2.  Computing  and  Estimating, —  Based  entirely  on  work  of 
estimating  size  of  sheet  to  use,  number  of  sheets  required,  number 
of  bundles  of  board  or  tons  required,  allowances  for  cover,  "  fit," 
etc.  The  basic  factors  here  required  include  adding,  multiplying, 
dividing  and  use  of  fractions,  as  well  as  drawing  and  reading 

*  Any  section  under  Courses  I  or  II  may  be  pursued  independently. 


drawings  of  box  blanks;  estimating  stock  from  diagram,  and  the 
simple  principles  of  mensuration.  The  use  of  instruments  of  pre- 
cision such  as  scales,  calipers,  micrometers,  is  also  included  here. 

3.  Materials.— Tiside  Designations.  Size,  shape,  weight, 
number  of  sheets  per  bundle,  bundles  per  ton,  kinds  and  qualities 

of  board,  etc. 

Testing  Materials.  Methods  of  determining  thickness  of  stock 
by  inspection,  gauges,  calipers,  micrometers,  scales,  etc.  Methods 
of  determining  strength  and  quality  by  inspection,  gauges,  etc. 
Methods  of  determining  grain  and  bending  qualities  of  materials 
by  inspection,  etc.  Also  methods  of  determining  depth  of  cut 
to  be  made,  tension  adjustment,  etc. 

4.  B9X  Constructim.—  Kmda  of  boxes,  including  study  of 
various  types  of  covers ;  types  of  sides,  including  solid,  drop  or 
hinge;  types  of  ends,  shoulders,  partitions,  necks,  etc. 

Methods  of  box  construction  and  erection. 

Methods  of  comer  staying  and  staying  materials. 

Erecting   machines,    table   working,    piecing   machines,    hand 

piecing,  etc. 

Methods    of    box    covering,    including    stripping,    wrapping, 

labelling,  etc. 

6.  Use  of  Card  Catalogue. —  Index,  size  of  cards,  methods  of 

filing,  etc. 

6.  Scoring  Machine.— C2iTe  of  machines  including  cleaning, 
oiling,  care  of  belt,  care  of  knives,  care  of  roll  and  table,  etc. 

Setting  up  Machine.  Choice  of  cutting  knife,  setting  knife 
at  proper  place  on  scale,  use  of  scale  in  setting  knives,  locking 
knives,  adjusting  tension  for  scoring,  and  feeding  and  operating 
machine.  Also  adjusting  hand  and  power  back  feed  gauge,  oper- 
ating hand  and  back  feed  gauge,  applying  power  to  machine  by 
foot  and  hand  lever. 

7.  Other  Machines.  Same  content  as  enumerated  under  scor- 
ing machine  should  be  given  relative  to  the  slitter,  evercutter, 
oval  cutter,  chopper  and  saw  table. 

Outline  of  Course  II 
1.  Order  Systems. —  A  study  of  all  possible  order  and  reporting 
systems  comparing  relative  efficiency,  etc. 
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2.  Cost  Estimating, —  Method  of  determining  cost  of  stock, 
consumption  of  stock,  waste  of  stock,  method  of  determining  time 
units  required  for  setting  up  the  machine,  preparing  blanks,  etc. 

Method  of  determining  costs  in  terms  of  wages. 
Method  of  determining  machine  costs  including  the  original 
machine,  replacing  parts  and  repairs,  sharpening  blades,  etc. 

3.  Machines. —  Makes,  advantages  of  various  makes. 
Placing  the  machine  considering  safety,  light,  floor  space,  paths 

of  traffic,  etc. 

Care  of  machines. 
Guarding  machines. 

4.  Foremanship, —  Relation  of  foreman  to  operator. 
The  assignment  of  work  to  operator. 

Hiring  new  employees. 

Qualities  to  look  for. 

Placing  new  employees. 

Providing  for  progress  and  training  of  beginners. 

Promotion  for  employees  in  terms  of  change  of  work  and  in- 
crease in  wages. 

Accidents  —  how  to  avoid  them  and  provision  for  first  aid. 
Method  of  reporting  accidents. 

Labor  laws  —  relative  to  age,  hours,  machines,  factory  con- 
struction, insurance  and  compensation. 

5.  Care  of  Plant, —  Laws  regarding  care  of  plant  including 
toilets,  windows,  light,  temperature,  ventilation,  and  work  of 
porters. 

C.     Paper  Cutting  and  Slitting  Department 

1.  Paper  Cutting  Defined, —  Paper  cutting  involves  cutting  the 
paper  with  which  the  box  is  to  be  wrapped,  covered,  trimmed  or 
stripped,  labeled,  laced  or  tissued.  Table  14  lists  the  various 
operations,  machines,  groups  of  operations  and  machines  as  well 
as  sex  and  distribution  of  workers  under  each.  It  will  be  noted 
that  only  8.56  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  employees  in  the 
ten  factories  visited  are  at  work  in  this  department.  Also  that 
all  actual  machine  operating  is  confined  entirely  to  men,  women 
being  employed  only  in  counting  and  straightening  labels,  tying 
labels,  etc. 


Unlike  the  organization  of  the  cardboard  cutting  department, 
each  paper  cutter  is  apt,  during  the  day,  to  perform  all  the 
operations  listed  under  Table  14.  In  factory  9,  where  20  men 
are  listed  as  operating  only  the  overcutter,  these  men  are  engaged 
in  cutting  labels  for  other  departments  within  the  factory  as  well 
as  for  other  establishments.  This  is  not  typical  of  most  of  the 
paper  cfutting  departments. 

As  each  man  in  the  department  is  apt  to  have  to  run  all  the 
machines  listed,  the  operation  of  any  one  machine  is  not  apt  to 
become  a  terminal  point.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  paper 
cutting  is  a  trade. 

2.  Order  System, —  As  all  men  employed  in  this  department, 
save  beginners,  receive  and  must  be  able  to  understand  all  written 
order  systems,  the  order  system  is  here  analyzed  under  a  separate 
head  and  any  notes  relative  to  the  necessity  of  understanding  the 
order  system  must  be  applied  to  all  workers  within  the  depart- 
ment. In  every  case  the  same  type  order  systems  enumerated 
under  cardboard  cutting  are  in  use  in  this  department.  In  many 
cases  the  paper  cutters  receive  a  copy  of  the  identical  order  sent 
to  the  cardboard  cutter.  In  some  cases  however,  the  paper  cutters 
receive  separate  memorandums.  The  manner  in  which  the  order 
system  is  significant  in  paper  cutting  is  revealed  by  a  study  of 
sample  order  Xo.  1.  Accompanying  this  order  a  statement 
similar  to  the  following  might  be  made  to  the  paper  cutter : 

Box  and  cover  stripped  white. 

Top  and  bottom  labelled  white. 

"No  flies,  flaps  or  tissues. 

The  following  computations  must  be  made  for  this  order: 

Forty-four  boxes  —  7"  x  3"  x  1",  cover  1". 

The  amount  needed  for  tripping  the  box  is  estimated  as  follows : 
7''  +  3''  -_.  10"  X  2"  =  20",  the  distance  around  the  box,  allow- 
ing 1"  overlap,  21"  =  length  of  strip  for  each  box. 

Forty-four  boxes  require  44  x  21"  or  a  strip  924"  long  for 
stripping  boxes. 

As  the  cover  is  the  same  size,  this  figure  must  be  doubled, 
924"  x  2  =  1848".  One-half  inch  must  be  allowed  for  turning 
in.    Thus  a  strip  1%"  wide  is  needed  and  the  entire  paper  order 
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for  stripping  is  now  summarized,  being  a  roll  of  paper  1^"  x 
1848".  There  are  other  methods  of  figuring  this  paper  order. 
The  paper  might  cut  to  best  advantage  by  using  two  rolls  instead 
of  one,  in  which  case  two  rolls  of  paper  1^/^'^  wide  by  924"  long 
would  be  required,  or  four  rolls  might  be  used,  in  which  case  each 
roll  would  be  1^^"  wide  and  462"  long. 

The  amount  of  paper  required  for  top  and  bottom  labelling  is 
computed  as  follows: 

One-eighth  inch  is  deducted  from  the  width  and  the  length  of 
the  box  so  that  %"  is  allowed  on  each  side  and  end.  Thus,  each 
label  is  2%"  wide  and  6%"  long,  and  as  44  labels  are  needed  for 
top  labelling  a  strip  2y8"  x  (6%"  x  88)  is  needed,  or  a  strip 
2%"  wide  by  605"  long. 

Certain  additions  in  the  length  of  the  strip  are  allowed  for 
waste.  The  experienced  cutter  uses  many  short  cuts  in  comput- 
ing, eliminating  many  of  the  steps  here  listed.  A  glance  at  the 
two  sample  orders  under  order  system  No.  2  reveals  the  fact  that 
estimating  paper  for  these  boxes  would  be  much  more  difficult 
and  complicated  as  trimming,  fly  leaves,  etc.,  must  all  be  figured. 
If  wrapping  is  to  be  done  on  a  wrapping  machine  or  on  the  table, 
thus  eliminating  stripping,  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
paper  required  must  be  made  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

3.  Deductions  from  Order  System  Relative  to  Education. —  It 
is  obvious  that  the  paper  cutter  must  have  much  the  same  general 
knowledge  and  ability  as  the  cardboard  scorer.  As  with  scoring, 
the  same  general  groups  of  topics  are  required. 

(a)  English  —  same  as  scoring. 

(b)  Computing  and  Estimating.  The  computing  necessary  in 
figuring  amount  of  paper  required  involves  same  abilities  as  listed 
under  cardboard. 

(c)  Materials.  Cardboard  cutters  must  know  trade  names,  size 
of  paper,  stock,  quality  designations,  color  designations,  methods 
of  testing  for  quality,  strength,  weight,  grains,  shrinkage  and 
expansion,  effect  of  moisture,  glue,  paste  and  gum. 

(d)  Box  Construction.  The  paper  cutter  must  be  familiar 
with  all  of  the  various  types  of  boxes  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion, including  not  only  comer  staying  but  wrapping,  trimming, 
stripping,  labelling,  flying,  tissuing,  lacing,  etc. 
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(e)   Card  Catalogue.     Same  as  scorer. 

4.  Power  Overcutting  and  Undercutting. —  In  general  these 
machines  are  used  for  cutting  labels,  wrappers,  fly  leaves  and 
paper  for  table  and  glue  workers.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
machine  wrapping  process  of  covering  instead  of  the  stripping 
process  much  more  of  the  paper  cutting  must  be  done  on  these 
machines.  In  operating  essentials,  the  various  makes  of  over- 
cutting  and  undercutting  machine  paper  cutters  are  similar.  All 
have  some  provision  for  clamping  stock  to  table  and  all  have  some 
provisions  for  controlling  power  of  the  machine.  Granting  that 
the  paper  cutter  has  completed  all  computations,  selected  stock, 
and  knows  where  cuts  are  to  be  made  in  the  pile  of  paper  stock, 
the  following  are  the  essential  operating  steps. 

Setting  Back  Gauge.— The  line  at  which  the  back  gauge 
should  be  set  may  be  determined  in  one  of  the  following  ways  de* 
pending  upon  the  type  of  cutter;  the  use  of  graduated  rule, 
graduated  table,  or  graduated  steel  band  with  finger  or  dial  in- 
dicator. The  back  gauge  is  usually  controlled  with  hand  wheel. 
Clamping.  Some  machines  automatically  clamp  the  pile  of 
paper  to  the  table  while  with  others,  the  hand  wheel  clamp  must 
be  set  Cutting.  Actual  cutting  is  accomplished  by  throwing  in 
the  hand-or-foot-<^ontrolled  lever  or  by  pressing  upon  the  hand  or 
foot  friction  clutch.  Cutter  knives  are  sharpened  by  professional 
tool  grinders. 

Die  Cutting  Press. — Adjustment  of  the  die  cutter  press  is 
usually  made  by  a  hand  wheel.  Success  in  operating  consists  in 
adjusting  the  head,  placing  the  die  cutter  in  the  correct  place  on 
the  pile  of  stock  and  in  applying  power.  Die  cutting  machines 
are  controlled  by  hand  or  foot  lever  clutches. 

Le\^er  Cutting  and  Hand  Wheel  Drive  Cutters. —  Cutters  with 
lever  control  have  back  gauges  similar  to  those  described  in  power 
overcutters.  Clamping  is  accomplished  by  steel  screw  clamp  and 
cutting  is  accomplished  by  operating  lever  or  turning  wheel. 
The  blades  are  sent  to  professional  tool  grinders  to  be  sharpened. 
5.  Table  and  Bench  Shears. —  The  essential  features  in  success- 
fully operating  table  and  bench  shears  are  setting  gauges,  clamp 
ing,  and  operating  hand  shear  blade.  Table  and  bench  shears 
are  equipped  with  table  and  back  gauges.     Setting  points  are 
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determined  hy  using  ordinary  rule  or  stationary  gauge  mounted 
upon  the  table  or  by  following  the  graduations  upon  the  table. 
Gauges  are  usually  locked  with  a  single  baud  clamp  screw. 
Clamping  tJie  stock  is  usually  accomplished  with  foot  lever  con- 
trol clamp.  Actual  cutting  is  accomplished  by  lowering  the  hand 
shear  blade.  Cutting  blades  are  sent  to  tool  grinders  to  be 
sharpened. 

6.  Sheet  Cutting. —  The  sheet  cutter  may  be  regarded  as  an 
auxiliary  machine  in  the  equipment  of  the  paper  cutting  de- 
partment. It  is  used  for  cutting  sheets  from  the  roll.  As  indi- 
cated in  Table  14,  the  sheet  cutter  is  not  operated  singly  in  any 
case.  The  roll  of  paper  stock  to  be  cut  into  sheets  must  be  lifted 
and  mounted  upon  the  roll  arms.  The  gauge  must  be  set  for 
length  of  sheets  and  paper  must  be  threaded  through  by  hand. 
Upon  setting  up  and  starting  the  cutter,  no  further  attention  is 
necessary. 

7.  Slitting  and  Remndvng, —  Slitting  and  rewinding  is  accom- 
plished on  the  paper  slitter  by  which  means  rolls  of  paper  stock, 
are  cut  and  rewound  into  narrower  rolls  of  varying  widths. 
Stock  thus  cut  is  used  for  stripping,  trimming  and  top  and 
bottom  labelling. 

Setting  up  Machine.  After  necessary  computations  have 
been  made  establishing  widths  into  which  roll  of  stock  is  to  be 
cut  and  length  of  stock  to  be  cut,  the  operator  proceeds  to  set  up 
the  machines.  Two  types  of  machine  are  in  use.  In  one  type  a 
single  set  of  circular  disc  steel  cutters  are  held  in  position  upon 
a  bar  and  in  cutting  come  to  bearing  against  a  brass  roll,  the 
paper  passing  between  the  cutters  and  the  roll.  In  the  other 
type,  lower  and  upper  cutting  knives  are  mounted  on  cutter  hubs 
which  are  mounted  on  steel  shafts.  The  cutters  are  set  suf- 
ficiently close  to  insure  a  shearing  contact.  In  either  type  of 
machine,  a  graduated  steel  roll  is  mounted  upon  the  cutters  so  as 
to  enable  the  operator  to  quickly  set  the  knives  in  proper  posi- 
tion. Locking  is  accomplished  by  a  screw  nut  or  wedge  clamp. 
The  parent  roll  of  stock  is  mounted  on  the  shaft  and  locked  in 
positi6n  by  a  cone  at  either  side.  The  paper  is  then  threaded  be- 
tween or  over  one  or  more  steel  rolls  and  then  threaded  between 
the  pairs  of  cut^^ers,  in  the  second  type  cutting  machine,  or  be- 
tween the  cutters  and  brass  roll,  in  the  first  type  cutting  machine. 


After  a  few  inches  have  been  cut,  the  cut  ends  are  alternately 
fastened  to  the  rewinding  bars  or  mandrels.  Two  or  three  re- 
winding bars  or  mandrels  may  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  By 
attaching  alternate  strips  to  the  upper  and  lower  mandrels,  the 
tension  pressure  is  equalized.  In  the  meantime,  attention  must 
have  been  paid  to  the  various  tension  and  friction  adjustments. 
These  tension  and  friction  adjustments  may  be  applied  to  the 
parent  roll,  to  the  steel  rolls  between  or  around  which  paper  is 
threaded,  and  to  each  of  the  mandrels.  Variation  in  speed  may 
be  secured  in  some  of  the  slitting  machines,  the  speed  being  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  paper.  After  set- 
ting up  the  machine,  mounting  roll  and  threading  paper  and  ad- 
justing the  tension  screws,  no  further  attention  need  be  given  the 
machine  save  to  regulate  the  tension  as  the  size  of  roll  decreases, 
and  also  to  look  at  the  measuring  gauge.  Measuring  gauges  are 
of  two  tyi>e8.  One  type  consists  of  a  milled  surface  wheel  and 
indicator  resting  upon  the  parent  roll.  This  indicator  counts 
up  to  ten  thousand  in  terms  of  inches  cut,  the  unit  being  perhaps 
20  inches.  The  other  type  of  gauge  is  mounted  to  the  frame  of 
the  machine  and  controlled  by  a  lever  connected  to  the  gears  or 
wheels.  It  also  counts  the  number  of  lineal  inches  in  terms  of 
inches  which  have  passed  through  the  cutters. 

Slitting  machines  are  controlled  by  hand  or  foot  lever  operat- 
ing friction  or  gear  clutches. 

8.  Wrapper  Cutting. —  With  the  use  of  the  automatic  wrapping 
machines,  overcutters  and  wrapper  cutters  largely  surplant  paper 
slitters.  The  wrapper  cutter  is  used  to  cut  the  corners,  mitres, 
etc.,  of  the  piles  of  paper  stock  previously  cut  and  dimensioned 
on  the  overcutter.  Selecting  and  setting  the  upper  and  lower 
comer  cutting  knives  and  operating  the  machine  involves  much 
the  same  type  of  skill  as  described  under  cardboard  comer  cut- 
ting. 

D.     Employees  Paper  Cutting  Department 

1.  How  Recruited. —  It  will  be  remembered  that  only  8.65  per 
cent,  of  all  employees  in  the  10  factories  visited  were  working  in 
the  paper  cutting  department  and  all  engaged  in  paper  cutting 
were  males.  Females  were  employed  in  counting  and  straighten- 
ing labels,  etc.  As  with  the  work  of  cardboard  cutting  and  scor- 
ing, paper  cutting  represents  the  high  point  of  knowledge  and 
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skill  of  the  industry.     Workers  are  fairly  stable,  there  being  a 
minimum  amount  of  shifting  from  factory  to  factory.     Table  10 
Want  Ads,  show  that  six  ads  were  placed  for  male  paper  slitters 
and  six  ads  for  boy  slitters.     Table  11  shows  that  these  twelve 
males  advertised  for  were  1.19  per  cent,  of  all  help  sought. 

2.  Selection  of  Beginners, —  The  same  facts  relative  to  selection 
of  beginners  enumerated  under  this  topic  under  cardboard  cutting 
pertain  also  to  paper  cutting,  there  being  however  a  few  minor 
differences.  No  laborers  were  found  at  work  on  full  time  in 
this  department.  The  waste  is  usually  removed  by  either  the 
shop  and  factory  porter  or  preferably  by  a  boy  who  is  learning 
to  be  a  paper  cutter. 

3.  What  Beginners  Were  Doing. — One  young  man  rated  by  the 
foreman  as  a  beginner  was  serving  as  an  assistant,  operating  the 
table  shears  and  the  slitter  that  had  been  set  by  the  foreman. 

Two  young  men  were  employed  cleaning  waste  from  the  floor 
and  from  the  machines  and  operating  the  paper  slitter  after  it 
had  been  set  up  by  the  paper  cutter. 

These  three  b^inners  also  carried  stock  to  the  other  cutters, 
placed  stock  on  the  shelves  and  sometimes  supplied  the  cut  stock 
to  the  strippers,  wrappers  and  table  workers. 

4.  Personal  Histories, —  One  foreman  of  the  paper  cutting  de- 
partment, now  about  43  years  old,  started  in  as  a  helper  on  the 
glue  table.  He  then  went  to  the  cardboard  cutting  department 
operating  comer  cutter,  comer  stayer  and  finally  became  card- 
board scorer.  He  then  went  to  the  paper  cutting  department  as 
slitter  and  overcutter  and  finally  became  foreman  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

One  head  paper  cutter,  now  about  56  years  old,  began  at  23 
as  a  floor  and  machine  cleaner.  He  was  promoted  to  the  foot 
corner  cutter,  to  power  comer  cutter,  to  comer  stayer,  to  scorer, 
then  to  overcutter  in  the  paper  cutting  department  and  then  to 
head  paper  cutter. 

5.  Lines  of  Promotion.—  In  general,  the  tendency  in  this  de- 
partment is  to  employ  as  beginners  only  promising  young  men. 
Their  first  work  is  cleaning  machines,  removing  waste,  etc. 
Then,  after  a  preliminary  familiarity  with  the  slitter  or  sheet 
cutter  they  are  allowed  to  operate  these  machines  previously  set 
up  by  the  head  cutter.     Hand  table  shears  may  also  be  operated 


by  beginners.  At  a  later  stage,  they  are  allowed  to  opernte  the 
wrapper  cutter  and  the  final  machine  to  which  they  are  assigned 
is  the  overcutter.  One  is  considered  a  paper  cutter  when  he  is 
able  to  successfully  compute  and  judge  stock,  and  successfully 
operate  all  machines  previously  described. 

The  general  basic  factors  upon  which  promotions  depend  are 
identical  with  those  enumerated  under  cardboard  cutting. 

6.  Deductions  Relative  to  Education. —  The  knowledge  and 
skills  required  for  efliciency  in  the  paper  cutting  department 
depend  upon  the  following: 

1.  Relative  to  computing,  materials,  etc. 

(a)  Ability  to  read  and  write  English. 

(b)  Ability  to  compute. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  materials  and  stock. 

(d)  Knowledge  of  box  construction. 

(e)  Ability  to  use  the  card  catalogue. 

2.  Relative  to  machines. 

(a)  Care  of  machines. 

(b)  Setting  up  machines. 

(c)  Controlling  and  operating  machines. 

The  details  under  these  various  heads  are  so  similar  to  those 
outlined  under  cardboard  cutting,  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  again.  The  main 
diiferences  are  incident  to  difference  of  material  and  varying 
types  of  machines.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  in  the  paper  cut- 
ting department  as  in  the  cardboard  cutting  department,  that  one 
completing  an  elementary  school  course  organized  as  previously 
described  under  the  head  of  cardboard  cutting,  and  with  two  or 
three  years'  experience  within  the  department  would  have  the 
basic  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  success  and  promotion. 
However,  in  this  department  as  in  the  cardboard  cutting  depart- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  few  paper  cutters  have  had  the  com- 
plete advantages  of  such  opportunities  and  that  many  stable  and 
dependable  workers  fail  to  become  successful  in  this  department 
because  of  the  lack  of  mdamentary  knowledga  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  two  short  unit  courses  be  provided  for  paper 
cutters. 
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Short  Unit  Coueses 

Course  I 

Open  to  all  employed  in  the  paper  cutting  department     The 

same  general  topics  and  content  outlined  under  suggested  Short 

Unit  Course  I  for  cardboard  cutters  is  also  suggested  for  this 

course  for  paper  cutters. 

Course  II 
Open  to  all  experienced  paper  cutters  who  hope  to  become  fore- 
men or  head  cutters.     The  same  general  topics  and  content  out- 
lined under  suggested  Short  Unit  Course  II  for  cardboard  cutters 
is  also  suggested  for  this  course  for  experienced  paper  cutters. 

E.  Ebectino  Department* 
The  workers  employed  operating  the  various  machines  and  in 
the  hand  processes  under  this  head  are  not  organized  in  separate 
departments  with  separate  foremen,  etc.  The  groupings  under 
this  head  are  entirely  arbitrary  and  made  on  a  logical  basis,  assuni- 
ing  that,  as  a  result  of  the  processes  employed,  the  cardboard 
blanks  are  erected  and  comer  stayed  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
strippers  and  wrappers.  If  comer  staying  operators  and  erectors 
are  males,  they  mayare  males,  they  may  be  supervised  by  the 
foreman  of  the  cardboard  cutting  department  or  the  factory  super- 
intendent. If  they  are  famales,  they  may  be  supervised  by  the 
forewoman  of  the  table  workers  or  by  the  factory  supermtendent. 
Automatic  erecting  machine  operators  may  be  supervised  by  the 
factory  superintendent,  the  foreman  of  the  cardboard  cutting 
department  or  the  factory  machinist  who,  as  a  rule,  is  responsible 
for  setting  up  and  adjusting  the  machine  as  well  as  for  keeping  it 

in  proper  repair. 

Table  15  lists  the  various  operations,  machines,  groups  of  oper- 
ations and  machines  as  well  as  sex  and  distribution  of  workers 
under  each.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  10.62  per  cent,  of  all 
employed  in  the  10  factories  visited  are  engaged  in  this  depart- 
ment and  that  56  of  the  97  employed  in  the  department,  or  58 
per  cent,  are  males,  and  that  41  of  the  97  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment, or  42  per  cent  are  females. 

•  Thi,  term  18  not  usually  used  in  the  trade.  It  includes  all  those  employed 
upon  corierstaytarmachines.  erecting  machines,  automatic  setting  up  ma- 
chines  and  glue  table  workers. 
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1.  Erecting  Defined. —  Erecting  includes  fastening  corners  to- 
gether by  means  of  paper,  muslin  or  cardboard  flange.  It  may  be 
accomplished  on  the  glue  table,  comer  staying  machine  or  au- 
tomatic erecting  machine.  Bending  the  flanges  or  cardboard 
sides  for  the  comer  stayers  also  comes  under  this  head.  This 
may  be  hand  or  machine  work.  Attending  automatic  machines 
and  piling  erected  boxes  from  automatic  machines  together  with 
hand  piecing  of  sides  or  ends  and  automatic  and  piecing  is  here 
included. 

2.  Order  System, —  None  of  those  employed  in  this  department 
come  in  direct  contact  with  written  orders  similar  in  scope  and 
content  to  those  listed  under  carboard  and  paper  cutting.  As  the 
cardboard  blanks  reach  these  operators  cut  and  scored,  the  size, 
shape  and  number  are  already  determined.  The  directions  which 
corner  stayers  receive  are  usually  given  orally  and  pertain  to 
material  to  be  used  in  corner  staying.  The  material  used  is  gen- 
erally rope.  Likewise  orders  for  flange  bending  and  machine  end- 
ing are  received  orally.  In  case  automatic  erecting  machines  are 
used,  the  machinist  is  given  a  cardboard  blank  and  told  to  set  up 
the  machine  accordingly.  It  is  thus  seen  that  workers  in  this 
department  require  but  a  minimum  knowledge  of  all  the  factors 
enumerated  in  the  order  systems  under  paper  cutting  and  scoring. 

3.  Machine  End  Setting, —  End  setting  is  the  process  of  glueing 
the  cardboard  ends  to  the  flanges  or  flaps  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  box.  Ends  may  be  pieced  to  the  boxes  in  order  to  save 
stock  or  increase  strength.  Ending  may  be  done  by  hand  or  by 
machine,  but  in  eitlier  case  males  are  employed.  Automatic  end 
setting  machines  are  in  common  use  in  the  trade.  These  machines 
may  be  used  successfully  for  any  size  box  within  the  machine 
range.  Such  machines  automatically  paste  and  feed  the  end  pieces 
and  with  great  pressure  attach  them  to  the  flanges  of  the  box 
blank  which  is  placed  upon  the  form.  Operating  essentials 
of  all  machines  observed  in  use  are  similar. 

Setting  Up  Machine.  Ordinarily  the  operator  sets  up  and 
adjusts  his  own  machine.  The  hopper  for  the  cardboard  end 
blanks  as  well  as  the  paste  rolls  is  adjusted  by  turning  a  crank. 
The  metal  form  over  which  the  flanges  of  the  box  are  placed  is 
adjusted  in  like  manner.  In  one  of  the  machines  in  use,  the 
hopper,  paste  rolls  and  form  are  simultaneously  set  by  one  con- 
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trolling  crank.  The  feeder  may  be  so  adjusted  and  graduated  as 
to  postively  feed  and  set  any  desired  width  of  blank.  This  is 
accomplished  by  adjusting  the  feed  tongue.  No  change  of  pres- 
sure tension  is  needed  for  various  thicknesses  and  kinds  of  card- 
board. The  paste  is  contained  in  a  paste  pan  and  the  amount  fed 
is  regulated  by  adjusting  the  feeding  members. 

Operating  Machine.  The  end  blanks  are  placed  in  a  hopper. 
The  box  flanges  have  been  previously  bent  The  operator  folds 
the  box  blanks  and  places  the  box  over  the  form  so  that  flanges 
are  resting  upon  the  metal  form.  Applying  the  power  to  the 
machine  by  a  foot  lever  automatically  attaches  the  end  to  the  box. 

Knowledge  and  Skill  Required.  These  consist  of  successfully 
setting  up  and  operating  the  machine  as  previously  described. 

4.  Extension  Edge  Setting  Machine. — These  machines  attach 
the  extension  tops  and  bottoms  to  the  cardboard  boxes.  The  hopper 
and  paste  rolls  are  adjusted  as  described  under  end  setting  ma- 
chine. The  receiving  form  is  so  adjusted  that  the  erected  box 
may  rest  upon  it  snugly.  The  control  and  operation  is  similar  to 
the  control  and  operation  under  end  setting. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.     These  are  similar  to  those  described 

under  end  setting. 

5.  Double  End  Setting  Machine, —  This  machine  automatically 
pastes  and  sets  both  ends  simultaneously  and  also  delivers  the 
erected  box.  It  may  be  adjusted  to  handle  boxes  of  varying  shapes 
and  sizes.  Where  this  machine  was  observed  in  operation,  the 
machinist  was  responsible  for  setting  up  and  adjusting.  How- 
ever, in  one  case,  the  machinist  had  trained  the  machine  operator 
so  that  he  could  set  it  up.  As  the  successful  operation  of  this 
machine  depends  upon  it  being  properly  set  up,  and  as  this 
setting  up  is  usually  done  by  the  machinist  and  is  the  work  of 
a  machinist,  it  is  not  studied  here  in  detail.  This  machine  comes 
under  the  head  of  automatic  machines  which  are  usually  set 
up  by  machinists  and  fed  by  young  men  or  women.  The  finished 
box  being  removed  by  young  women.  There  are  no  special 
operating  features  requiring  skill.  Feeders  must  supply  the 
machine  with  the  necessary  blanks  and  must  apply  the  power 
to  the  machine  by  means  of  the  hand  lever.  Receivers  remove  the 
erected  boxes  from  beneath  the  machine. 
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Knowledge  and  Skill.  Knowledge  and  skill  are  not  factors  in 
any  way  save  as  described  under  feeding  blanks  and  controlling 
power. 

6.  Flange  Bending. —  Flange  bending  is  accomplished  either  by 
hand  or  by  machine.  It  is  bending  the  sides  of  the  box  blank  on 
the  scored  lines.  When  done  by  hand  by  a  female  for  a  female 
corner  stayer,  the  flange  benders  are  apt  to  become  corner  stayers. 
Machine  flange  bending  is  usually  done  by  males  who  may  also 
be  enders,  comer  stayers  or  glue  table  hands. 

Setting  up  the  automatic  flange  bending  machine  involves  ad- 
justing the  hopper  and  flange  bending  arms  to  properly  accommo- 
date the  cardboard  blank.  Setting  up  the  steel  roll  flange  bending 
machine  involves  setting  the  feeding  gauge  and  adjusting  the 
pressure  screws  upon  each  pair  of  rolls. 

Operating  the  automatic  flange  bender  involves  placing  the 
cardboard  blanks  in  the  hopper  and  controlling  the  power.  Oper- 
ating the  steel  roll  flange  bender  involves  feeding  by  the  blanks 
by  hand. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.  As  revealed  by  the  above  descriptions, 
a  minimum  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  required. 

7.  Tdbhing  Machine, —  The  tabbino-  macliino  was  found  in  onlv 
one  factory  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  special  machine  for  which 
special  operators  have  to  be  trained  by  either  the  selling  agents 
of  the  machine  or  by  machinists.  The  machine  observed  attached 
the  corner  staying  material  to  the  paper  wi*appers  which  were 
subsequently  to  be  used  upon  the  automatic  wrapping  machines. 
Ajs  this  work  involved  only  one  operator,  it  is  not  studied  in  de- 
tail. 

8.  Comer  Staying  Machine. —  The  corner  staying  machine  at- 
taches, under  pressure,  the  cloth,  paper  or  other  corner  staying 
material  to  the  corners  of  the  boxes  or  covers.  Two  types  of 
corner  staying  machines  were  observed  in  use:  the  plain  comer 
stayer  and  the  turn-in  corner  stayer.  With  the  plain  corner  stay- 
ing machine,  a  strip  of  material  the  height  of  the  box  or  cover 
is  attached  to  the  comer,  while  with  the  turn-in  corner  staying 
machine  a  strip  one-quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  height  of 
the  box  is  attached  to  the  corner,  the  extra  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
being  automatically  turned  in  on  the  inside  of  the  box  or  cover. 
Corner  staying  machines  were  found  to  be  operated  by  both  males 


and  females.     The  actual  number  of  each  sex  being  employed  is 
given  in  Table  15. 

Setting  up  Machine.  Machines  when  operated  by  males  are 
usually  set  up  by  the  operator,  but  when  operated  by  females 
may  or  may  not  be  set  up  by  operators.  The  anvil  over  which 
the  blank  is  placed  must  be  adjusted  to  the  depth  of  the  box  or 
cover.  This  is  possible  within  certain  limits;  otherwise  anvils 
must  be  changed  to  meet  conditions.  Pressure  on  the  head  must 
be  adjusted  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  cardboard  and  the 
corner  staying  material.  The  corner  staying  material  must  be 
mounted  on  the  reel  shaft;  the  strip  must  be  threaded  between 
the  moistening-pot  wheel  and  the  tension  control  and  between  the 
two  folder  jaws  and  the  controlling  fingers.  The  amount  of 
moisture  remaining  on  the  gummed  surface  of  the  corner  staying 
material  depends  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  tension  scraper  above 
the  moistening  wheel.  This  adjustment. depends  somewhat  upon 
the  material  used,  the  length  of  cut  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

Operating.  The  corner  staying  machines  are  foot  controlled 
and  a  successful  operator  can  feed  and  cut  the  four  comers 
with  four  successive  strokes  of  the  machine.  This  machine  is  the 
most  dangerous  in  use  in  the  industry,  the  danger  point  being 
between  the  head  and  the  anvil,  where  the  operator's  fingers  are 
apt  to  be  crushed.  Several  types  of  guards  have  been  observed 
in  use,  but  the  operators,  nearly  always  piece  workers,  are  loatlf 
to  use  these  types,  claiming  that  they  reduce  speed.  The  most 
promising  safety  device  observed  was  a  collapsible  joint  concealed 
in  the  head  of  the  machine. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.  These  consist  in  being  able  to  set  up 
machine  as  described  and  in  speedy  and  accurate  feeding. 

9.  Quadruple  Comer  Staying  Machine. — The  quadruple  comer 
staying  machine  automatically  erects  and  simultaneously  corner 
stays  the  four  corners  of  the  box  and  delivers  the  stayed  box 
upon  a  moving  apron. 

Setting  Up  Machine.  The  successful  operation  of  this  machine 
depends  upon  the  way  it  is  set  up  and  adjusted.  This  work  is 
done  by  either  a  machinist  or  by  an  operator  specially  trained 
for  this  purpose.     This  is  primarily  the  work  of  a  machinist  in- 
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volving  machinist's  skill  and  is,  therefore,  not  discussed  in  this 
study. 

Operating.  The  blanks  are  fed  into  the  hopper  and  the  power 
is  controlled  by  the  hand  lever.  Boys  may  be  employed  to  feed 
the  machine  and  girls  to  receive  and  pile  the  erected  boxes. 

10.  Automatic  Setting  Up  Machine. —  This  machine  does  not 
comer  stay  boxes,  but  bends,  erects  and  glue  all  sizes  and  shapes  of 
double  end  boxes  and  cartons.  Success  in  operation  depends  upon 
proper  machine  adjusting  and  setting  up.  This  may  be  done  by 
either  a  machinist  or  a  specially  trained  operator.  Blanks  are 
fed  to  the  hopper,  and  the  erected  boxes  are  received  from  below 
the  machine.  Feeding  and  receiving  may  be  done  by  a  young  man 
or  a  young  woman.  This  machine  also  belongs  to  the  automatic 
class,  and  as  its  operation  depends  more  upon  the  skill  of  the 
machinist  than  the  paper  box  maker,  it  is  not  studied  here  in 
detail. 

11.  Metal  Edge  Cornering  Machine, —  Metal  edge  cornering  is 
corner  staying  boxes  and  covers  with  metal  strips  instead  of  cloth 
or  paper.  This  corner  staying  machine  feeds,  cuts  and  nails  the 
metal  edge  at  one  stroke.  This  machine  is  usually  set  up  by  the 
operator.  The  die  or  anvil  may  be  adjusted  to  any  length  within 
the  range  of  the  machine,  the  length  depending  on  the  height  of 
the  box  or  cover.  The  roll  of  metal  staying  material  is  set  in  the 
reel  and  fed  automatically  from  the  reel  to  the  throat  which  leads 
to  the  die  of  the  machine  and  by  an  arrangement  of  sprawls  the 
strip  is  fed  exactly  the  desired  length.  On  the  down  stroke  of  the 
die  the  strip  is  cut  by  a  knife  and  driven  home  on  the  comer  of 
the  box.  The  machine  is,  in  the  main,  operated  and  controlled  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  corner  staying  machine. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.  These  consist  in  setting  up  the  machine 
and  feeding. 

12.  Wire  Stitching  and  Nailing. —  These  topics  are  treated 
under  the  head  "  Folding  Boxes." 

13.  Gly£  Table  WorJc. — Olue  table  work  as  observed,  consists  of 
framing  stock  shelf  boxes,  piecing  ends,  pasting  or  glueing  sides 
and  rims  of  round  and  oval  hat  boxes,  inserting  partitions  and  in 
setting  up  boxes.  All  glue  table  workers  observed  were  males. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  large  zinc  or  tin  lined  table  with 
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gas  heated  glue  pot  mounted  in  the  center.    All  glue  is  applied 
directly  to  the  cardboard  with  glue  brushes.  ^    .     ., 

1  Framing.  Framing  is  glueing  a  strip  of  wood  to  the  mside 
upper  edge  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cardboard  box  m  order  to 
strengthen  it.  Stock  shelf  boxes  are  usually  so  constructed.  The 
saw  table  operator  prepares  the  strips  of  wood  and  the  glue  table 
man  aplies  the  glue  to  the  strips,  allows  the  glue  to  temper  and 
then  presses  the  strip  in  place  within  the  box. 

2  Piecing.  By  piecing,  separate  end  blanks  are  attached  to  the 
side*  flanges  of  the  sides  and  bottom.  Glue  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
flanges  of  a  series  of  cardboard  blanks  and  after  tempering,  the 
ends  are  pressed  down  in  position.  In  some  cases  a  mallet  is  used 
to  insure  sufficient  pressure.  The  boxes  are  then  set  up  by  apply- 
ing glue  to  the  side  flanges,  allowing  glue  to  temper  and  then 
pressing  sides  against  the  flanges. 

3.  Glueing  sides  and  rims  of  round  and  oval  hat  boxes.  Glue 
is  applied  with  a  brush  to  one  side  of  the  cardboard  strip  and 
after  being  tempered,  the  other  side  is  bent  over  and  pressed  down. 

4.  Setting  Up  Boxes.  This  consists  of  applying  glue  to  side 
flanges,  allowing  glue  to  temper  and  pressing  sides  against  flanges. 

5.  Mounting  Partitions,  etc.  Inserting  and  mounting  card- 
board partitions  involves  applying  glue  with  a  brush  to  board, 
allowing  glue  to  temper,  placing  and  pressing  down  partitions  m 

proper  place. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.  1.  Glue.  Glue  table  men  must  prepare 
their  own  glue  and  regulate  the  gas  heater.  They  must  have 
mastered  the  technique  for  caring  for  glue  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  must  know  how  long  glue  should  stand  after  being 
applied  in  order  that  it  be  properly  tempered.  2.  Box  Constmc- 
tion.  Glue  table  men  must  understand  the  methods  of  box  con- 
stmction  as  it  pertains  to  erecting  boxes,  placing  ends,  mounting 
partitions,  etc. 

F.  Employees  Erecting  Department 

It  will  be  remembered  that  10.62  per  cent,  of  all  employees  in 

the  factories  visited  were  engaged  in  this  department  and  that  58 

per  cent,  were  males  and  42  per  cent,  were  females.     Table  10 

shows  that  advertisements  were  inserted  for  the  following  in  this 
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department:  90  corner  stayers,  7  machine  enders,  11  glue  table 
workers  and  2  mailing  machine  operators.  From  Table  11  we 
see  that  these  represent  14.55  per  cent,  of  all  ''  want  ads  "  listed. 

1.  Selection  of  Beginners. — No  consistent  policy  for  selecting 
beginners  for  work  in  this  department  was  found  in  any  of  the 
factories  visited.  Placing  beginners  in  this  department  depends 
in  the  main  upon  the  immediate  need  rather  than  fitness  of  be- 
ginners for  the  work.  In  general,  foremen  are  of  the  opinion 
that  beginners  should  be  under  twenty  and  should  be  males,  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  employ  young 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17  as  flange  benders  in  order 
that  they  may  become  comer  staying  operators. 

2.  What  Beginners  Were  Doing. — One  young  man  was  em- 
ployed framing  stock  boxes  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  glue  table  man.  He  also  will  probably  become  a  glue  table 
man. 

One  female  was  bending  sides  by  hand  for  comer  staying 
operators  who  were  also  females.  The  chances  are  that  she  will 
become  a  corner  staying  operator. 

Four  females  were  piling  stayed  boxes  from  the  quadruple 
staying  machines.  This  leads  to  no  other  work  If  promotion 
ever  occurs,  it  will  be  by  being  moved  to  some  other  part  of  the 
factory  on  work  entirely  unrelated  to  this.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
these  four  women  so  employed,  the  foreman  contemplated  promot- 
ing her  to  the  glueing  machine.  Concerning  the  other  three  young 
women,  the  foremen  had  not  considered  at  all  the  problem  of 
promotion. 

Two  females  were  engaged  in  piling  and  closing  from  the  auto- 
matic setting  up  machine.     This  leads  to  no  other  work. 

3.  Lines  of  Promotion. —  It  is  difficult  to  establish  probable  and 
general  lines  of  promotion  for  all  the  fields  enumerated.  Pro- 
motions within  certain  ranges,  however,  are  possible  and  prob- 
able. End  setting  machine  operating  and  extension  edge  setting 
machine  operating  are  apt  to  be  terminal  points.  The  flange 
bender  may  become  an  end  setter  or  the  end  setter  may  become  a 
glue  table  worker  although  this  is  not  so  liable  to  occur.  Feeding 
and  receiving  from  the  double  end  setting  machine  may  be 
terminal  points.     If  the  feeder  be  a  male  with  ability,  he  may  be 


Bkillful  enough  to  learn  how  to  set  up  the  machine,  this  work 
toing  a  decided  step  in  advance.     Receiving  from  the  double  end 

setter  leads  nowhere.  .  , 

Comer  Staying.    Where  corner  staying  machines  are  operated 
by  males,  this  work  may  be  a  step  in  the  scale  of  promotion  to 
scoring  machine  or  may  be  a  terminaj  point.     When  pursued  by 
females,  this  work  is  always  a  terminal  point.     The  chances  are 
that  where  females  are  employed  as  hand  flange  benders,  the 
flange  benders  will  become  comer  stayers.    Eeceiving  and  feeding 
from    the    quadruple    staying    machine    and    automatic    setting 
machine  leads  nowhere.     If  feeders  be  males,  they  may  become 
proficient  enough  to  set  up  their  machines.    Operating  the  uMtal 
corner  stayer  is  apt  to  be  incidental  work  and  be  performed  by  a 
beginner.    Young  men  employed  as  glue  table  assistants  are  apt 
to  become  glue  table  workers.    Glue  table  work  is  a  terminal  point. 
4   Deductions  Relative  to  Education.--  The  only  work  in  this 
department  requiring  any  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  is 
that  of  the  machinists  who  set  up  and  adjust  automatic  and 
specialized  machines.     As  these  skills  are  machinists'  skills,  no 
deductions  relative  to  education  or  training  are  here  made,     io 
be  sure,  certain  degrees  of  knowledge  and  skill  are  required  in 
all  of  the  phases  of  the  work  described,  but  it  is  contended  that 
no  elements  of  knowledge  and  skill  are  necessary  which  cannot 
be  well  acquired  within  a  reasonable  time  within  the  factory  itself. 
The  simple  skills  required  by  the  glue  table  workers  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  as  it  is  thought  they  can  be  easily  acquired 
by  observation  and  experience.     Considering  these  factors,  it  is 
concluded  that  no  provision  for  vocational  training  other  than 
that  now  offered  within  the  industry  itself  would  be  profitable  or 
advisable  for  workers  of  this  department. 

G.  Papering  and  Finishing  Depaetment  * 

Under  this  general  head  is  included  all  work  of  covering  the 

cardboard  boxes  with  paper.    It  includes  such  general  process  as 

stripping,  turning  in,  top  and  bottom  labeling,  table  working, 

gum  table  working,  machine  wrapping,  lacing,  etc. 

•  These  are  not  trade  terms,  there  being  no  trade  terminology  to  *^P"'* 
all  the  operations  grouped  under  this  department.  This  groupine  is  recog^ 
nized,  however,  within  the  trade,  as  forewomen  are  assigned  to  cover  the 
fields  enumerated. 
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The  work  included  under  this  section  represents  83.51  per 
cent,  of  all  female  workers  in  all  factories  studied.  Table  16  lists 
the  forewoman  and  Table  17  lists  the  various  occupations  involved 
in  this  work,  groups  of  occupations  and  number  and  sex  of  workers 
in  each.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  workers  here 
involved  are  required  to  do  only  one  thing.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  70.20  per  cent,  of  all  workers  are  at  work  in  this  department 
and  that  of  this  total  per  cent.  91.26  per  cent,  are  females,  the 
remaining  8.74  per  cent,  being  males. 
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Okder  System. 

In  this  department  the  order  system  affects  only  forewomen. 
These  forewomen,  however,  are  apt  to  receive  orders  as  to  wrap- 
ping, covering,  etc.,  either  in  oral  or  written  form.  Practically  all 
workers  in  this  field  receive  oral  orders  from  forewomen. 

1.  Stripping, — Stripping  is  wrapping  a  pasted  piece  of  paper  of 
appropriate  width  around  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box  and  cover. 
It  is  ordinarily  accomplished  on  the  stripping  machine  and  all 
stripping  machines  obsen^ed,  were  operated  by  females.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  males  are  employed  in  this  work.  Except  where 
wrapping  machines  are  in  use,  stripping  engages  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  all  of  the  females  within  this  department.  Success 
in  stripping  depends  upon  successfully  setting  up  the  machine 
and  quickly  wrapping  the  strip  of  paper  about  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  box  and  cover. 

Stripping  Machine.  Various  makes  of  stripping  machines  were 
observed.  These  machines  are  variously  termed,  being  called 
stripping  machines,  box  covering  machines,  box  papering  ma 
chines,  etc.  Other  types  are  single  strip  box  covering  machines, 
bench  covering  machines,  bench  cornering  machines,  sealing  and 
binding  machines,  and  lastly  ordinary  box  covering  machines 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  any  sort  of  ordinary  work.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  machines  observed  in  use  were  the  last 
named  type.  This  being  the  case,  this  machine  and  its  operation 
is  studied  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others. 

Setting  Up  Machine.  Operators  as  a  rule  are  responsible  for 
setting  up  and  caring  for  their  own  machines. 

Box  Form.  Box  forms  must  be  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to 
accommodate  the  box  to  be  stripped.  Some  machines  are  equipped 
with  adjustable  forms  capable  of  considerable  range  as  to  length 
and  width.  These  adjustments  may  be  made  by  cranks,  wrenches, 
thumb  screws,  etc.  Box  forms  may  be  hand  or  power  actuated. 
Spindles  for  box  forms  may  be  adjusted  for  horizontal  distances 
from  form  to  cut  off,  vertical  distance  from  form  to  floor  and 
transverse  distance  from  form  to  left  and  right  sides  of  machines. 
These  various  adjustments  are  controlled  by  wrenches,  hand 
levers,  clamps  and  screws. 


Cut  Off.  Cutting  the  paper  strip  at  the  appropriate  place  is 
accomplished  by  hand  or  power  actuated,  hand  or  foot  lever  con- 
trol cut-off  shears.  Cutters  may  be  adjusted  for  vertical  distances 
from  floor  to  cutter  and  horizontal  distances  from  box  spindle  to 

cutter. 

Strip  Controlling  Fingers.  Fingers  for  guiding  strips  are  ad- 
justed and  locked  upon  shafts  of  the  stripping  machines. 

Speed.  When  cut-off  and  form  are  power  actuated,  speed  ad- 
justment must  be  made  for  varying  sizes  of  boxes,  varying  quali- 
ties of  paper,  etc. 

Glue.  Glue  must  be  supplied  to  the  glue  pan  and  gas  flame  or 
steam  pressure  regulated ;  also  glue  control  scrapers  must  be  ad- 
justed so  that  proper  amount  of  gum  will  remain  on  the  paper. 

Threading  Machine.  Rolls  of  paper  or  papers  must  be 
mounted  at  the  end  of  the  machine  on  the  reel  shaft  Paper  must 
be  threaded  over  the  glue  wheel,  between  controlling  fingers,  over 
or  under  shafts,  between  cut  off  blades  and  finally  to  operating 
end  of  the  machine  where  box  form  is  located. 

Operating  Machine.  After  successfully  threading  machine, 
adjusting  form,  speed,  cut  off,  and  glue  supply,  actual  stripping 
is  started.  A  single  box  or  cover  is  placed  on  the  form  and  paper 
strip  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  side  or  end  of  box.  With  a 
power  machine  pressure  is  applied  to  foot  lever,  causing  the  form 
to  revolve  and  cut  off  to  operate  at  the  proper  moment  The 
operator  holds  a  cloth  in  her  hand  with  which  she  rubs  down  the 
paper  against  the  cardboard,  thus  removing  air  bubbles,  wrinkles, 
etc.  Where  machines  are  not  power  actuated,  the  stripper  must 
turn  the  form  by  hand.  A  stripper  also  turns  one  edge  of  the 
paper  over  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  then  passes  it  to  the  turner 
in  who  turns  the  top  edge  over  the  sides  and  ends. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.  As  already  suggested,  stripping  con- 
sists in  properly  caring  for  the  glue  supply,  tempering  glue, 
mounting  rolls  of  paper  on  shafts,  threading  paper,  adjusting 
form  and  cut  off  and  finally  in  applying  paper  to  box.  ^o  tem- 
perature tests  are  made  to  determine  condition  of  glue,  the 
ordinary  method  being  by  inspection  and  by  observing  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  paper  adheres  readily  to  the  board.  The 
various  combinations  of  paper  observed  on  all  stripping  machines 
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were  as  follows :  One  single  strip  of  paper ;  one  trim  strip  and  one 
single  strip;  two  trim  strips  and  one  single  strip;  one  trim  and 
one  single  strip  and  one  rope;  two  trim  and  one  strip  and  one 
rope.  Considering  the  number  of  stripping  machines  observed 
and  the  variety  of  work  done  upon  them,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  these  are  all  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  setting  up 
stripping  machines.  It  is  thus  seen  that  strippers  must  know  all 
of  the  various  possible  paper  combinations,  the  order  in  which 
these  strips  should  be  placed  on  the  shaft  and  also  how  the  ma- 
chine should  be  threaded  in  order  to  insure  proper  tempering  of 
glue  and  orders  of  papers. 

2.  Turning  In. —  Turning  in  follows  the  stripping  process,  and 
involves  turning  the  extra  width  of  paper  over  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  box  and  cover.  All  turners  in  were  females  and  all  turn- 
ing in  was  done  by  girls  located  to  the  left  of  the  stripping 
machine. 

Equipment.  The  equipment  of  a  turner  in  consists  of  a  cloth 
and  perhaps  a  pointed  stick,  the  cloth  being  used  to  rub  down 
the  paper,  the  stick  being  used  to  smooth  the  paper  in  the  comers 
of  the  box  and  cover. 

The  work  of  turning  in  is  as  follows : 

a.  To  help  the  stripper  clean  the  stripping  machine.  This 
involves  washing  and  scraping  the  glue  from  the  glue  rolls,  shafts 
and  cut  off;  draining  glue  from  the  glue  pan  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  supplying  glue  to  the  pan  the  next  morning. 

b.  Assisting   the   stripper   in    setting   up    and    threading   the 

machine. 

c.  Bringing  the  erected  boxes  to  the  stripper  and  removing 
them  after  they  have  been  stripped. 

d.  Turning  in  and  rubbing  down  from  the  stripper. 

3.  2'op  and  Bottom  Labeling. —  Top  and  bottom  labeling  is  ap- 
plying the  top  and  lx)ttom  label  to  the  box  and  cover.  This  work 
is  also  limit-ed  to  females  and  is  accomplished  either  on  the  label- 
ing machine  or  by  hand.  The  machine  labeling  proems  is  similar 
in  principle  to  the  stripping  process,  the  same  knowledge  and  skill 

being  required. 

4.  Wrapping  MacJiine  Comhination. —  Where  automatic  wrap- 
ping machines  are  in  use,  the  following  machine  combinations 
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and  processes  are  involved;  glueing  machines,  wrapping 
machines,  shaping  machines,  and  the  process  of  closing  from 
the  wrapping  machine.  All  operators  obsened  within  this  com- 
bination were  females. 

5.  Oluevng  Machine.— One  glueing  machine  is  usually  sufficient 
for  two  wrapping  machines.  The  glueing  machine  applies  a  thin 
coat  of  glue  under  pressure  to  the  back  of  the  wrapper.  Gluers 
are  so  constructed  that  glue  may  be  heated  by  gas  or  steam. 

In  most  cases  the  shop  porter  fills  the  glue  trough  witdi  glue 
in  the  morning  and  also  drains  the  trough  at  night.  The  porter 
also  usually  regulates  the  steam  pressure  or  the  gas  heat.  At 
noon  the  operator  must  remove  the  corrugated  rolls  and  release 
the  brass  roll  from  the  rubber  roll  and  upon  returning  to  work 
again  must  mount  these  rolls  in  place.  Power  is  controlled  by 
hand  lever,  but  glueing  machines  are  usually  kept  in  continuous 
operation.  Glue  operators  feed  labels  singly  by  hand  between 
the  glue  rolls  and  place  the  glued  labels  glue  side  up  upon  the 
revolving  disc  from  which  the  wrapping  machine  operator  re- 
ceives them. 

6.  Machine  Wrapping. —  The  machine  wrapper  attaches,  auto- 
matieally  (tight  or  loose  vn-ap)  turns  in,  presses  and  brushes 
down  the  wrapper.  The  same  machine  may  be  set  up  for  extension 
top  and  bottom  boxes.  Wrapping  machines  are  always  set  up  by  a 
machinist  or  a  special  operator.  The  operator  takes  a  gunmaed 
wrapper  from  the  revolving  table  and  places  it  glue  side  up  on 
the  small  operating  table  before  her  and  upon  this  wrapper  she 
places  the  box  in  the  proper  position  and  inserts  the  box  on  the 
form  of  the  machine.  The  wrapping  machine  automatically 
wraps  the  box  and  ejects  the  finished  boxes  by  means  of  a  metal 
ejector.  Wrapping  machines  may  be  kept  in  continuous  opera- 
tion and  a  skillful  operator  will  feed  one  box  to  the  machine  with 
each  revolution. 

Knowledge  and  Skill.  Skill  consists  in  applying  power  to  the 
machine,  placing  the  box  upon  wrapper  and  the  box  over  the 
form. 

Y.  Shaping  Machine. —  The  shaping  machine  is  used  in  some 
shops  for  shaping  sides  and  ends  of  boxes  and  covers.     -Shaping 
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is  accomplished  by  means  of  wooden  jaws  which  press  against 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to 
feed  and  remove  boxes  from  the  shaper. 

8.  Closing  from  Wrapping  Machine. — Closing  involves  placing 
the  cover  over  the  box.  Closers  sometimes  have  to  count,  and,  as 
a  rule,  have  to  pile  closed  boxes  in  crates  and  perhaps  carry  them 
to  the  packers.     This  work  is  usually  done  by  beginners. 

9.  Gumming  Machine  and  Gum  Table  Workers.— The  gumming 
machine  is  used  to  apply  paste  and  gum  to  wrappers,  trimming 
strips,  labels,  hingeing  strips,  etc.  Papers  to  be  gummed  are 
fed  between  gumming  rolls  and  placed  upon  an  endless  belt  con- 
veyer which  conveys  them  to  table  workers  who  apply  these 
papers  in  the  appropriate  way  to  the  boxes. 

Operating  Gummers.  Gimimers  observed  in  operation  were 
controlled  by  females.  In  most  cases  the  shop  porter  supplies  the 
gum  to  the  machine  and  regulates  steam  heat  or  gas  flame. 
Operator  must  apply  power  gummer  to  feed  paper  stock,  etc. 

Gum  Table  Workers.  As  this  is  very  similar  to  table  work,  a 
detail  description  will  be  found  under  that  topic. 

10.  Table  Working. — Table  working  formerly  involved  setting 
up,  wrapping,  covering,  and  etc.,  an  entire  box.  In  some  factories 
the  term  is  still  used  in  this  way.  In  other  factories  it  applies 
only  to  parts  and  sections  of  these  processes.  The  exact  nature 
of  table  working  is  best  revealed  by  stating  exactly  what  all 
females  classed  as  table  workers  were  actually  doing  at  the  time 

of  the  visit 

Taping.  Fourteen  females  were  observed  doing  this  work. 
It  involves  inserting  tapes  through  sides  or  ends  of  box  or  pasting 
tapes  insides  of  boxes  or  covers. 

Labeling.     Labeling  involves  pasting  top,  bottom,  side,  or  end 

labels  to  boxes  or  covers. 

Tissuing,  Lacing,  Etc.  Eighteen  females  were  observed  at 
this  work.     This  involves  pasting  tissues,  fly  leaves  or  lace  to 

sides  or  ends  of  box. 

Mounting  Pictures.  Fourteen  females  were  observed  mount- 
ing pictures.  This  involves  pasting  a  picture  upon  the  top  or 
inside  of  cover. 
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Attaching  Extension  Tops.  Two  females  were  observed  doing 
this.  It  involves  pasting  a  piece  of  cardboard  large  enough  to 
extend  over  sides  and  edges  to  box  or  cover. 

Hingeing.  Two  females  were  observed  doing  this.  It  in- 
volves pasting  paper,  muslin  or  tape  strip  hinges  to  sides  or  ends 
of  box. 

Mounting  Partitions.  Two  females  were  observed  doing  this. 
It  involves  attaching  cardl)oard  partitions  to  box  or  cover  and 
also  covering  them  with  paper. 

Erecting  Cornucopias.  Seven  females  were  observed  doing 
this.  It  involves  pasting  together  the  sides  of  paper  blanks  cut 
in  proper  shape  for  cornucopias.  This  erecting  is  done  over 
conical  form. 

Kepairing.  Four  females  were  observed  doing  this.  They 
were  engaged  in  repapering  portions  of  the  boxes  injured  in 
shipment 

Shaping.  Two  females  were  observed  doing  this.  It  involves 
pressing  together  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  box. 

Loose  Wrapping.  Seven  females  were  engaged  in  doing  this. 
It  involves  applying  paste  to  the  edges  of  the  wrapper,  folding 
wrapper  over  box,  or  cover,  making  necessary  cuts  in  the  wrapper 
so  as  to  accomplish  this  folding,  and  rubbing  down  wrapper. 

Cloth  Covering.  Three  females  were  engaged  in  doing  this 
and  the  work  involves  covering  stock  shelf  boxes  with  muslin. 

Finishing  Novelty  Boxes.  Three  females  were  engaged  in 
doing  this.  This  work  involves  what  was  formerly  called  table 
work.  The  work  at  hand  consisted  of  folding  the  scored  blank, 
erecting  and  corner  staying,  papering  the  blank,  attaching  trim- 
ming lace,  ising  glass  and  several  muslin  hinge  strips.  The 
product  was  a  novelty  display  case. 

Moulding  in  Top  and  Bottom.  This  work  involves  moulding 
in  and  staying  top  and  bottom  oval  or  round  blanks  for  hat  boxes, 
and  top  and  bottom  square  or  rectangular  blanks  for  ordinary 
boxes  and  cartons.  This  method  is  employed  for  boxes  of  un- 
usual shape  or  where  great  strength  is  required.  Setting  or  stay- 
ing material  may  be  paper  or  muslin. 
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Trimming.  Thirteen  females  were  engaged  in  trimming. 
This  work  involves  pasting  strips  of  fancy  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  to 
edges  and  corners  of  box  and  covers. 

Comer  Staying.  Twelve  females  were  engaged  in  doing 
this  work  involving  corner  staying  with  cloth  and  muslin. 

.Stripping  Necks.  Nine  females  were  engaged  in  this  work 
which  involves  stripping  necks  or  shoulders  for  fancy  candy  boxes. 

Inserting  Necks.  Seven  females  were  engaged  in  this  work 
which  involves  pasting  finished  necks  or  shoulders  to  the  inside 

of  the  boxes. 

Papering  Partitions.  One  female  was  engaged  in  doing  this 
and  it  involves  covering  partitions  in  small  fancy  boxes  with 

paper. 

Wrapping  Boxes.  Eleven  females  were  engaged  in  wrapping 
boxes  by  hand.     This  involves  attaching  by  hand,  wrappers  to 

boxes  and  covers.  ^     , 

Inspecting  and  Touching  Up.  One  female  was  engaged  m  in- 
specting and  touching  up  fancy  cigarette  boxes.  Touching  up  was 
done  with  a  colored  crayon. 

Setting  Up  and  Papering  Battery  Boxes.  Twenty-two  males 
and  one  female  were  engaged  in  this  work.  It  involves  folding 
cardboard  foundations  over  forms  and  wrapping  printed  labels 
around  the  cardboard,  turning  in  at  top  and  bottom  and  applying 

bottom  label. 

Knowledge  and  Skills.     The  knowledge  and  skills  involved  in 

table  working  are  as  follows : 

a.  Box  Construction.  Table  workers  must  know  all  methods 
of  wrapping,  finishing,  trimming  boxes,  etc.,  and  be  able  to 
interpret  all  orders  as  to  methods  of  doing  the  work  and  also 
to  use  initiative  in  case  orders  are  incomplete  and  not  entirely 

explicit. 

b.  Knowledge  of  Stock.  Table  workers  must  have  a  wide  range 
of  knowledge  covering  qualities  of  paper,  trimming  material,  cloth, 
etc.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  materials 
and  to  select  and  apply  proper  adhesive.  They  must  also  know 
expanding  and  shrinking  qualities  of  paper. 

c.  Adhesives.  Table  workers  must  know  how  to  properly  pre- 
pare glue,  paste  and  gum;  how  to  judge  of  their  proper  consist. 


ency,   time   of   tempering,    etc.      They   must   also  know  proper 
methods  of  applying  these  adhesives  to  the  stock. 

d.  Methods  of  Applying  Adhesives  to  Papering  Material. 
Table  workers  must  know  various  methods  of  applying  adhesives  to 
papering  material,  must  know  which  method  to  adopt,  and  must 
be  skillful  in  performing  this  work.  Two  methods  of  applying 
adhesives  by  hand  were  observed.  1.  A  thin  coating  of  adhesive 
is  spread  with  a  large  brush  on  table,  glass  or  zinc.  Papering 
stock  is  held  by  the  comers  in  two  hands  and  with  a  quick  motion 
slapped  against  the  adhesive  on  the  table.  This  slapping  is  re- 
peated till  the  stock  is  entirely  covered  with  adhesive.  2.  The 
second  method  of  applying  adhesive  to  stock  is  by  direct  applica- 
tion with  a  brush. 

e.  Applying  the  Gummed  Stock  to  the  Box.  Table  workers 
must  know  the  best  method  of  applying  stock  to  the  box  for  tight 
and  loose  Avrapping,   hingeing,   lacing,   stripping,   labeling  and 

finishing. 

11.  Machine  Lacing. —  The  machine  lacer  attaches,  under  pres- 
sure, the  lace  or  tissue  to  the  edges  of  sides  and  ends  of  boxes  and 
covers.  In  every  case  observed,  lacing  machines  were  set  up  by 
machinists  or  special  operators.  Operating  the  lacing  machine 
involves  holding  the  side  or  end  of  the  box  against  machine  flange 
till  machine  has  completed  the  process. 

Knowledge  and  Skills.  Skills  consist  in  quickly  placing  box 
over  flange  and  holding  firmly  in  position  until  the  machine  com- 
pletes the  process. 

12.  Steam  Doming. —  By  use  of  the  steam  doming  machine,  box 
covers  are  domed.  When  the  domer  is  operated  by  females  it  is 
set  up  by  the  machinist,  but  when  operated  by  males,  the  operator 
sets  up  and  adjusts  steam  pressure,  etc. 

13.  Incidental  and  Special  Macjivnes. — ^Considering  the  fact 
that  so  few  are  employed  on  machines  or  engaged  in  process  under 
this  head,  no  detailed  study  here  is  made  of  this  work. 

H.  Employees  Papering  Department 
1.  How  Recruited.     Beginners  are  recruited  by  want  ads,  by 
placing  signs  upon  the   door  of  the  factory   and  by   old  em- 
ployees who  bring  friends  and  acquaintances  with  them.     Table 
8    shows   the   occupations   under   this    section   for    which   want 
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ads  were  printed.  There  were  180  want  ads  for  strippers,  208 
for  turners  in,  47  for  top  labellers  and  14  for  machine  wrappers. 
Reference  to  Table  9  shows  that  73.29  per  cent,  of  all 
want  ads  were  for  help  in  the  papering  department.  It  will 
be  noted  that  with  few  exceptions,  all  want  ads  placed  are  for 
workers  for  particular  lines  of  work  and  particular  depart- 
ments, not  merely  for  paper  box  makers.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected the  greater  number  of  want  ads  are  found  where  the  greater 
number  of  employees  are  employed.  The  occupations  employing 
the  greatest  number  and  for  which  most  advertisements  were 
placed  were  stripping,  table  working,  etc. 

2.  Selection  of  Beginners. — Two  factory  superintendents  stated 
that  during  the  dull  season,  they  aim  to  employ  two  or  three  or 
more  promising  beginners,  hoping  that  they  would  be  well  trained 
before  the  beginning  of  the  rush  season.  In  the  main,  beginners, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  desired  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18, 
few  employers  desiring  beginners  older  than  18.  In  the  main, 
nationality  is  no  factor.  The  three  determining  factors  seem  to 
be  morality,  general  build  and  health.  Undersized  girls  do  not 
seem  to  be  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  shops  are  willing 
to  employ  anyone  whose  services  can  be  obtained.  Foremen  of 
such  shops  have  definitely  stated  that  they  were  glad  to  get  female 
help  of  any  kind.  In  two  factories,  employment  departments  were 
found.  In  these  cases,  greater  care  was  exercised  in  determining 
the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  the  work  required  of  her.  One 
manager  said  that  nationality  was  a  great  factor  and  that,  if 
possible,  he  would  never  employ  Italians  as  he  preferred  Ameri- 
cans or  Swedish  or  German  Americans.  He  also  attempted  to 
determine  the  department  in  which  a  beginner  would  do  the  best 
work  by  noting  her  speech,  manner,  personality,  etc.  His  con- 
clusions were  that  a  young  woman,  light  in  weight,  quick  in 
speech  and  generally  alert  in  manner,  could  be  trained  to  become 
a  highly  successful  machine  operator;  also  that  a  heavier  girl, 
slower  in  speech  and  general  action,  would  not  be  so  apt  to  suc- 
ceed upon  machines  as  she  could  not  develop  the  requisite  speed. 

It  was  noted,  however,  during  the  factory  visit  that  girls  of 
both  types  were  working  with  equal  success  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  machines  f.nd  under  the  same  conditions.     He  also  pre- 
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f erred  very  tall  girls  capable  of  long  reaching  for  operating  cer- 
tain stripping  and  glueing  and  special  machines.  This  manager 
deplored  the  fact  that  no  adequate  tests  for  determining  capacities 
and  interests  had  been  worked  out  and  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  experiment  with  any  set  of  tests  which  might  be  suggested 
to  him.  He  suggested  that  perhaps  he  would  hereafter  make  cer- 
tain tests  regarding  vision,  including  far  and  near  sightedness  and 
color  blindness. 

In  hiring  experienced  workers,  these  factors  just  suggested  were 
not  considered  to  any  degree,  the  basis  of  selection  being  previous 
experience,  years  of  service  in  various  factories  and  previous  wage. 
It  was  found,  however,  in  the  main,  that  foremen  and  managers 
have  no  clear  idea  of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  for  which 
to  look  in  beginners  or  experienced  help,  having  never  analyzed 
the  skills  involved  in  the  various  occupations  within  the  industry. 

3.  Placing  and  Trying  Out  Beginners. —  The  trying-out  period 
is  generally  limited  to  one  week  during  which  time  a  low  weekly 
wage  is  paid.  This  period  should  probably  not  be  called  a 
"  trying-out "  period  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  girl  is  rejected 
after  the  first  week  in  the  factory.  The  fact  that  this  "  trying- 
out  "  period  is  limited  to  a  week  has  been  interpreted  by  some 
to  mean  that  the  occupation  is  learned  within  that  length  of  time. 
This  however,  is  not  considered  to  be  a  correct  interpretation,  it 
being  believed  that  after  this  period  the  girls  are  considered  as 
part  of  the  factory  organism,  and  that  they  are  thereby  accepted 
within  this  organism.  It  was  noted  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
tendency  was  to  keep  beginners  for  the  whole  week  upon  the  work 
at  which  they  were  placed  the  first  day.  This  work  usually  in- 
volved only  one  operation.  The  process  at  which  beginners  are 
afterwards  placed,  is  determined  in  the  main,  by  the  processes 
performed  during  the  first  week.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the 
channel  or  groove  into  which  the  beginner  is  placed  upon  the 
entrance  to  the  factory,  really  determines  and  conditions  the  place 
which  she  is  permanently  to  occupy. 

The  forelady  usually  tells  the  beginner  where  she  is  to  work, 
what  she  is  to  do,  and,  after  spending  a  few  moments  with  her 
in  performing  for  her  the  work  she  is  to  do  —  asks  one  of  the 
girls  working  nearby  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  and  help  her  if  she 
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needs  help.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  training  beginneri  for 
their  factory  work  The  place  at  which  banners  are  most  apt 
to  start  are  closing  and  tying  up,  floor  work,  inserting  tissue,  tape, 
etc.  In  a  few  cases,  beginners  are  immediately  placed  on  some 
simple  machine.  In  one  factory  the  foreman  places  the  beginner 
for  the  first  week  with  one  of  a  particular  group  of  girls  whom 
he  thinks  have  special  training  ability.  The  work  of  these  girls 
during  the  week  involves  a  number  of  occupations  and  operations. 
After  this  first  week,  the  beginners  are  placed  at  the  work  for 
which  they  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  and  in  which  they 

have  been  most  successful. 

4.  Training  Beginners,    In  the  ordinary  paper  box  factory,  the 
b^inner  is  told  by  the  foreman  that  she  is  entering  a  trade  of 
great  promise,  that  the  work  is  easy,  hours  short,  wages  good 
and  that  if  she  is  ambitious,  there  are  unlimited  opportunities 
for  promotion  and  that  perhaps  she  may  become  a  forelady. 
After  this  preliminary  statement,  her  work  is  assigned  to  her 
by  the  forelady  who  tells  some  more  or  less  interested  neighbor 
to  watch  and  help  her.     In  the  main,  she  must  learn  the  process 
by  observation  and  imitation.     She  may,  however,  discover  by 
chance  new  short  cuts.    In  one  of  the  best  factories  of  the  State 
the  superintendent  tried  to  work  out  a  plan  for  really  training 
the  beginners  so  that  they  would  learn  several  occupations  and 
be  able  to  make  good  wages.    He  organized  a  sample  department 
where  all  special   orders  and   sample  boxes  were  to  be  manu- 
factured.   Each  beginner  was  placed  for  a  period  of  a  month  in 
this  sample  department.     She  was  kept  at  one  operation  for  a 
number  of  days  until  she  knew  what  was  involved  and  had  ac- 
quired reasonable  speed.     She  was  then  shifted  to  another  de- 
partment and  so  on  till  she  had  completed  the  entire  series  of 
processes.     This  plan  was  given  up  in  a  few  months  as  the  girls 
themselves  resented  the  idea  very  keenly.     The  beginners  pre- 
ferred to  be  immediately  placed  in  the  main  factory  on  one  par- 
ticular job  and  remain  there  indefinitely.     This  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  plan  for  training  workers  that  was  found. 

5.  What  Beginners  Were  Doing.  Three  females  were  inserting 
and  pasting  tapes  to  the  sides  of  boxes.  These  females  will  prob- 
ably become  table  workers. 


Eive  females  were  rated  as  assistant  table  workers,  their  work 
being  to  provide  paper  stock,  paste,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  assist  on 
simple  operations.  These  females  will  probably  become  table 
workers. 

One  female  was  closing  from  the  table.  She  will  probably  be- 
come a  table  worker. 

Two  females  were  piling  from  the  quadruple  stayer.  This  work 
leads  nowhere. 

Two  females  were  operating  the  thumbing  machine  previously 
set  up  by  machinist.     This  work  leads  nowhere. 

Three  females  were  folding  and  inserting  tissue.  This  may 
lead  to  any  work  within  the  department,  but  is  a  direct  prepara- 
tion for  nothing. 

Two  females  were  closing  and  tying  up.  This  may  lead  to  any 
work  within  the  department,  but  is  a  direct  preparation  for 
nothing. 

One  female  was  repairing  necks.  This  may  lead  to  tabk 
working. 

One  female  was  carrying  and  removing  boxes  to  and  from  top 
and  bottom  labeller.     This  may  lead  to  top  and  bottom  labelling. 

One  female  was  turning  in.     This  leads  to  stripping. 

One  female  was  closing  from  the  wrapping  machine.  This 
may  lead  to  operating  the  glue  machine  which  iii  turn  may  lead 
to  operating  the  wrapping  machine. 

6.  Personal  Histories.  One  forelady  started  in  the  factory  as 
closer  and  tier  up.  She  became  a  turner  in,  then  a  stripper,  after 
this  a  table  worker,  then  a  top  labeller  and  then  returned  to 
stripping.  This  is  an  unusual  experience  as  strippers  seldom 
become  table  workers  and  table  workers  seldom  become  or  return 
to  stripping. 

One  forelady  started  as  a  closer  from  table  workers.  She  be- 
came* a  table  worker  and  is  now  the  forelady,  not  only  of  the 
table  workers,  but  strippers  as  well.  She  has  never  operated  any 
machines. 

One  forelady  started  as  turner  in.  She  became  a  stripper  and 
is  now  forelady  of  strippers,  wrappers  and  table  workers.  She 
has  never  operated  any  machines,  other  than  strippers. 

One  forelady  started  in  as  a  closer  and  tier  up;  she  then  went 
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to  the  table  as  setter  up,  stripper,  trimmer  and  finisher.  After  this 
she  became  the  forelady  of  strippers  and  table  workers.  She  has 
never  operated  any  machines. 

Two  foreladies  started  as  glue  machine  operators,  were  pro- 
moted to  wrapping  machine  operators  and  then  became  foreladies 
of  wrapping  machine  operators,  corner  stayers,  etc. 

One  forelady  started  as  a  table  assistant.  She  became  a  table 
worker  and  is  now  forelady  of  the  wrapping  and  comer  staying 
machines. 

One  forelady  started  as  turner  in,  became  a  stripper  and  is 
now  forelady  of  the  table  workers  and  strippers.  Her  promotion 
was  undoubtedly  due  not  to  efficiency  but  to  pull. 

7.  Lines  of  Promotion.     Workers  listed  under  papering,  fall 
into  definite  groups.     Promotion,  as  a  rule,  is  confined  to  steps 
within  the  group,  there  being  little  shifting  from  group  to  group, 
the  terminal  points  of  each  group  not  being  related  to  any  of  the 
other  terminal  points.     The  trade  recognizes  certain  channels  as 
being  clearly  defined  and  more  or  less  permanently  fixed.     The 
terminal  points  of  the  various  channels  are  stripping,  top  and 
bottom  labeling,  table  working,  gum  table  working,  and  wrapping 
machine  operating.     In  the  main  the  beginning  work  in  every 
case  is  floor  working,   including  closing,  tying  up  or  counting. 
Chart  3  graphically  represents  these  channels  and  indicates  the 
terminal  points.     The  channel  into  which  a  beginner  enters  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  immediate  need  for  workers  within  the  ^ 
group,  and  the  particular  individual  chosen  is  apt  to  be  the  one 
working  nearest  to  the  vacancy.     Thus,  if  the  beginner  is  at 
work  closing  from  the  table  workers  and  working  near  them,  she 
is  apt  to  become  a  table  worker,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  she 
be  closing  from  the  wrapping  machine  and  working  near  it,  she 
is  apt  to  become  a  glue  operator  and  finally  a  wrapper.     It  is 
thought  that  individual  qualities  and  capacities  are  considered 
but  slightly  in  placing  employees.     As  in  all  factory  work,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  all  individuals  are  promoted  from  step  to 
step  and  that  all  sooner  or  later  reach  one  of  these  terminal 
points.     To  many  each  step  becomes  a  terminal  point. 


chart  3 

Thb  Possible  Lnraa  of  Progrbssion  of  Emplotbes  WiTarrf  thb  Papbrimo  Dbpartmbht 
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Steps  in  Promotion.     (See  Chart  3.) 

Stripping.  Start  at  closing  and  piling  from  strippers,  pro- 
motions to  turning  in  and  finally  to  stripping. 

Top  and  Bottom  I^abeling.  Start  at  closing  and  tieing  up,  then 
perhaps  to  turner  in  and  then  to  stripper,  or  to  top  and  bottom 
labeler. 

Table  working.  Start  at  closing,  tying  up,  etc.,  promotion  to 
closing  from  the  table  and  then  through  any  or  all  of  the  following 
processes  to  table  working:  taping,  folding,  setting  up,  mould- 
ing, top  and  bottom  labeling,  trimming,  papering  and  wrapping, 
finishing,  hingeing,  etc.  When  one  can  successfully  perform  all 
of  these  operations,  she  is  rated  as  a  tableworker. 

Glue  Table  Working.  Start  at  closing,  tying  up,  promotion  to 
gum  assistant  removing  gum  labels,  etc.,  then  to  gum  machine 
operating,  then  to  gum  table  working. 

Wrapping  Machine  Operating.  Start  at  closing,  tying  up,  etc., 
promotion  to  closing  from  wrapping  machine  to  shaping  machine, 
then  to  glue  machine  assistant,  then  to  glue  machine  operator, 
and  then  to  wrapping  machine.  No  commonly  accepted  channels 
lead  to  lacing  or  special  machine  operating. 

Factors  Upon  which  Promotion  Depends.  Promotion  seems  to 
depend  upon  youth,  demonstrated  ability  to  work  throughout  the 
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day  without  fatigue  and  loss  of  speed,  regular  daily  attendance 
and  becoming  ^'  factory  wise/'  "  Factory  wise  "  includes  knowing 
in  a  preliminary  way  something  of  the  operating  of  the  machine  to 
which  she  may  be  promoted,  knowing  the  various  operators,  fore- 
men, forewomen,  as  well  as  exhibiting  not  only  a  general  interest 
in  the  factory  but  intelligence  in  approaching  problems. 

Specialization.  As  already  stated  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
for  departmental  specialization,  foremen  desiring  that  girls  re- 
main at  work  continuously  at  the  process  in  which  they  have  be- 
come proficient.  The  weakness  of  this  specialization  is  that  girls 
lose  time  when  receiving  orders  of  a  character  requiring  special 
or  unusual  work.  In  one  factory  the  foreman  insists  that  girls 
should  be  shifted  so  as  to  learn  more  than  one  operation.  On  the 
office  roll,  stars  are  placed  by  the  names  of  all  girls  who  can 
perform  more  than  one  operation,  the  number  of  stars  repre- 
senting the  number  of  operations  each  can  perform.  Girls  with 
three  or  four  stars  are  considered  as  especially  valuable  and 
every  eifort  is  made  to  retain  their  services.  In  this  factory, 
however,  there  is  no  shifting  from  department  to  department. 

8.  Deductions  Relative  to  Vocational  Traininf/,  Reviewing  the 
description  and  analysis  of  all  work  under  this  section,  it  is  found 
that  no  knowledge  or  skill  at  all  comparable  to  that  required  in 
either  cardboard  or  paper  cutting  is  required  in  this  department. 
Computing  is  limited  to  addition.  Knowledge  of  stock  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  stock  designations.  Knowledge  of  box  con- 
struction is  required  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  workers  in 
this  department,  but  as  all  stock  is  prepared  before  reaching 
them,  this  knowledge  is  of  an  appreciative,  rather  than  of  a 
constructive  nature,  save  as  it  is  related  to  the  work  of  the  par- 
ticular operation.  It  is  contended  that  one  with  a  reasonable 
length  of  experience  within  the  factory  may  acquire  all  necessary 
information  as  well  as  all  skill  incident  to  successful  work  within 
the  department.  The  workers  who  cannot  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge and  skill  within  the  range  of  factory  experience  will  be 
little  benefited  by  any  school  vocational  training,  as  all  the  school 
could  do  would  be  to  duplicate  these  same  factory  conditions.  In 
view  of  these  facts  the  conclusion  is  that  no  system  of  vocational 
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training  other  than  that  already  provided  within  the  industry  is 
either  necessary  or  advisable,  for  workers  in  the  papering  de- 
partment. 

1.  Summary  of  Deductions  Relative  to  Vocational  Train- 

iNQ  in  the  Solid  Box  Industry 
Cardboard  cutting  and  scoring  and  paper  cutting  and  slitting, 
are  considered  fields  where  short  unit  courses  might  well  be  estab- 
lished for  workers  already  employed  in  these  departments.  These 
two  fields  represent  only  14.80  per  cent,  of  all  workers  in  the 
solid  box  factories  visited  and  these  two  fields  are  entirely  limited 
to  men.  Short  unit  courses  are  also  recommended  for  prospoctive 
foremen  of  cardboard  and  paper  cutting  departments.  These  two 
fields  of  foremanship  employ  but  2.50  per  cent,  of  all  workers  in 
the  ten  factories  visited.  It  is  concluded  that  no  vocational  train- 
ing other  than  that  now  offered  within  the  trade  is  at  all  necessary 
for  employees  in  the  erecting  and  papering  departments.  These 
two  fields  represent  82.70  per  cent,  of  all  workers.  In  sum- 
marizing, vocational  training  in  the  form  of  short  unit  courses  is 
recommended  for  17.30  per  cent,  of  all  workers,  these  being  males 
in  cardboard  and  paper  cutting  departments,  no  further  voca- 
tional training  is  recommended  for  the  employees  in  the  papering 
and  erecting  departments.  These  employees  are  mostly  females 
and  represent  82.70  per  cent,  of  all  employed  in  the  ten  factories 
visited. 

B.  THE  FOLDi:^G  BOX  INDUSTRY 

1.  Folding  Box  Defined.  In  general  terms,  a  folding  box  is 
one  which  leaves  the  factory  flat  and  must  be  either  wholly  or 
partly  erected  before  being  used.  Folding  boxes  may  be  of  any 
size  or  shape  and  may  be  lock  cornered,  wire  stitched,  riveted 
or  side  and  end  glued.  As  a  rule  no  labels  are  attached,  all  print- 
ing being  done  on  the  cardboard.  In  this  discussion  the  term 
"  folding  box  "  includes  such  boxes  as  suit  case,  cake,  etc.,  but 
does  not  include  heavy  cardboard  and  corrugated  containers. 

2.  General  Description  of  the  Process  of  Manufacturing  Fold- 
ing Boxes. —  Upon  receiving  the  order  for  the  box,  the  factory 
superintendent  sends  a  written  order,  diagram  or  sample  box  to  the 
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die  maker.  This  order  specifies  stock  to  be  used,  methods  of  con- 
struction, etc.  The  die  maker  manufactures  the  die  and  locks  it 
in  the  chase,  after  which  the  pressman  mounts  the  chase  in  the 
press,  adjusts  platten,  etc.  The  stock  is  fed  in  the  creasing  press 
and  thus  the  blanks  are  cut  and  creased  or  scored.  Printing,  if 
required,  may  be  done  before  or  after  cutting  or  creasing.  The 
pile  of  cut  and  scored  blanks  then  go  to  the  stripper,  whose  work 
is  to  remove  the  waste  portions  of  board  from  the  main  cardboard 
blank.  Thus  far,  in  the  main,  the  processes  described  are  carried 
on  by  males.  If  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box  are  to  be  glued, 
this  glueing  is  done  by  females  on  either  hand-fed  or  automatic 
glueing  machines.  If  the  sides  and  ends  are  to  be  riveted  or 
wire  stitched,  it  is  done  on  the  wire  stitching  or  riveting  machine 
by  either  male  or  female  operators.  Many  types  of  folding  boxes 
of  special  design  and  unique  construction  are  manufactured,  but 
speaking  in  general  terms,  these  are  the  type  processes  involved. 
3.  Groups  of  Occupations  in  the  Manufacture  of  Folding  Boxes 
—  Those  employed  in  the  folding  box  factories  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  general  heads:  factory  superintendents,  die 
makers,  cutters  and  creasers,  strippers  and  folders,  table  workers, 
tapers  and  stitchers,  gluers,  and  those  employed  in  miscellaneous 
operations.  Table  18  gives  the  number  and  sex  of  all  employed 
within  these  various  groups.  It  will  be  noted  that  36.87  per  cent, 
of  all  workers  are  males  and  63.15  per  cent,  females.  Males  and 
females  are  distributed  in  the  various  departments  as  summarized 
in  Table  19. 
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TABLE  19 

DisTBiBunoN.  BY  Sbx  AND  Dbpabtments,  OF  All  Wokkbbs  Emplotbo  in  Four  Foldino-Box 

Factobubs 


Dbpajitmknt 


Factory  superintendents 

Die  making  department 

Cutting  and  creasing  department , 
Stripping  and  folding  department 

Table  working 

Taping,  stitching 

Glueing 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 


ToUl 

Total 
male 

Per  cent, 
male 

Total 
female 

3 
28 

143 
61 
42 
48 

136 
12 

3 
28 
73 
51 

9 
1 
9 

1.8 
16.1 
42.0 
29.3 

5.1 
0.6 
5.1 

70 
10 
42 
39 
135 
3 

473 

174 

100.0 

299 

Per  cent, 
female 


23.0 
3.0 
14.0 
13.0 
45.0 
S.O 


100.0 


4.  Analysis  of  Groups  of  Occupations,  a.  Die  Making. — 
Table  21  shows  the  number  and  sex  of  workers  in  this  de- 
partment. Die  making  involves  manufacturing  the  die  which 
cuts,  creases  or  scores  the  cardboard  blank.  Dies  are  usually  made 
of  steel  cutting  and  creasing  rules,  cut  and  bent  in  appropriate 
sizes  and  shapes,  being  supported  and  justified  with  either  wood  or 
metal  blocks  and  locked  in  metal  chases.  The  larger  factories  havo 
their  own  die  making  departments,  but  the  smaller  shops  obtain 
their  dies  from  special  die  making  factories.  Die  making  is  a 
trade  separate  and  distinct  by  itself  and  seems  to  provide,  as  at 
present  organized,  opportunity  for  training  young  workers,  al- 
though no  organized  apprenticeship  system  was  discovered.  Selec- 
tion and  training  of  workers  in  the  die-making  department  is  not 
considered  in  further  detail  in  this  study.  Die  making  is  the  most 
highly  skilled  work  in  the  manufacture  of  folding  boxes. 

TABLE  20 
NuifBEB  AND  Sex  of  Factoby  Supebintendents,  Foub  Foldino-Box  Factobibs 


Total 
male 

and 

fe- 
male 

TOTAL 

FACTOBY  NUMBEBB 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

9 

11 

12 

13 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Factory    super- 
intendents. . . 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Total  male . 

3 

3 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Grand  total 

3 

.... 



.... 

.... 

•  •  •   • 

.... 



.... 
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TABLE  21 

NUMBBB   AND   S»X    OF   WOBXXBB   IN    DlBMAKINQ    DbPABTMBNT,    FoOT   FOLDINO-BOX    FaCTOBIM 


Total 

TOTAL 

FACTOBT  NUICBBBC 

( 

Male 

1 
26 

1 

Fe- 
male 

9 

"      1 

12 

13 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Mia. 

. 
.... 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe-  • 
male 

Foreman      die- 
making 

Diemaking.  .  .  . 

Sample  box 
maker 

1 
26 

1 

1 

25 

1 

.... 

.... 

.   .   .   • 

1 



Total  male. 

.... 

28 

.... 

27 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

28 

28 

.... 

OT 

1 

Grand  total 

i 

6.  Cutting,  Scoring  and  Creasing,—  Cutting,  scoring  and  creasr 
ing  may  be  accomplished  on  hand-fed  platten  presses,  cylinder 
presses  or  automatic  presses.  All  of  these  presses  were  observed  in 
use.  Table  22  lists  the  number  and  sex  of  all  workers,  the  types  of 
machines  in  use  as  well  as  machine  combinations  in  this  depart- 
ment With  the  hand-fed  platten  press  the  pressman  may  mount 
and  adjust  die  in  press  and  also  feed  the  stock  or  the  pressman 
may  only  mount  and  adjust  the  die  in  press,  the  feeding  being 
done  by  an  operator. 
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TABLE  22 
Number  and  Sex  of  Wokkbrs  and  Pbocbssbs  in  Ccttino,  Scoring,  Crbasino  Department 


Four  Solid  Box  Factories 

Total 

TOTAL 

factory  numbers 

, 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

9 

11 

12 

13 

Mule 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Foremen      cut- 

t  i  ng      and 

creasmg 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Platen     press 

feed 

27 

27 

2tt 

1 

Platen  press  set- 

up and  feed.. 

7 

7 





1 

G 

Set-up      platen 

cylinder  auto- 

matic   

18 

18 

18 

Cylinder     press 

set-up       and 

feed 

1 

1 

•    <    •    • 

1 

Cylinder     press 

set-up 

1 

1 

>   •   •   • 

•    .    •    . 



1 

Cylinder     press 

feed 

20 

11 

9 

10 

9 

1 

Cylinder  '  press 

receiver 

41 

3 

38 

•    .    .    • 

38 

1 

1 

1 

Automatic  press 

feed 

11 

.    ,    .    , 

11 

>    ■    *    • 

11 

Automatic  press 

receiver 

11 

.... 

11 



11 

Vertical  creaser 

1 

1 





1 

Vertical    corner 

cut  and  slot- 

iesr 

1 

1 

1 

Overcut,  scorer, 

.... 

***** 

table    shears, 

corner  cut .  . . 

1 

1 

•    •    •    • 





1 

Overcut,    strip- 

per,  eyelet 

punch 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total    male 

and  female 

.... 

73 

70 

55 

70 

5 

.... 

9 

.... 

4 

Grand  total 

143 

73 

70 

12 

5 

5 

9 

4 

With  the  cylinder  press  the  pressman  may  mount  and  adjust 
the  die,  and  feed  the  stock  and  a  male  or  female  operator  receives 
the  stock.  In  other  cases  the  pressman  mounts  and  adjusts  die, 
etc.,  and  either  males  or  females  feed  and  receive. 

With  the  automatic  press  the  pressman  mounts  and  adjusts 
the  die,  etc.,  and  males  or  females  feed  and  receive. 


Work  of  Pressmen.  Hand  Fed  Tlatten  Press.  Next  in  diffi- 
culty to  actually  manufacturing  the  die  is  the  work  of  the  press- 
men. All  pressman  observed  were  males.  Their  work  involves 
locking  the  die  in  the  press,  adjusting  platten,  adjusting  feed  and 
register.  In  the  small  factories,  the  pressmen  feed  and  operate 
the  press,  while  the  tendency  in  the  larger  factories  is  to  employ 
male  or  female  operators  to  feed  the  press. 

Cylinder  Press.  The  pressman  adjust  the  die  in  the  press, 
adjusts  press  feed,  register,  etc.  In  the  smaller  shops  he  also 
feeds  the  stock.  In  the  larger  shops,  feeding  as  well  as  receiving, 
is  done  by  either  male  or  female  operators. 

Automatic  Press.  Where  automatic  presses  are  in  use,  the 
pressman  prepares  the  press  for  operating,  and  feeding  and  receiv- 
ing may  be  done  by  either  male  or  female  operators. 

Summary.     It  was  found  that  in  many  cases  printing  press-, 
men  had  become  cutting  and  creasing  pressmen.    The  same  knowl- 
edge and  type  of  skill  are  required  for  these  two  lines  of  work. 
The  training  needed  for  this  sort  of  work  is  the  pressmen's  train- 
ing and  therefore  is  not  included  under  this  study  of  the  papei 

box  industry. 

Feeding  and  Ileceiving-  from  Cutting  and  Scorring  Press. 
Hand-fed  platten  presses  are  always  fed  by  males.  In  case  feed- 
ing is  done  by  an  operator  instead  of  the  pressman,  the  line  of 
promotion  for  the  operator  is  in  becoming  an  assistant  pressman 
and  then  pressman.  Feeding  and  receiving  stock  from  cylinder 
presses  may  be  done  by  either  young  men  or  young  women.  If 
by  young  men,  the  possible  promotion  is  in  becoming  pressmen, 
but  when  done  by  young  women,  leads  to  nothing  else. 

Knowledge  and  skill  required  for  feeding  consists  in  feeding 
single  sheets  of  cardboard  against  feeding  jaws.  Keceiving  in- 
volves piling  in  an  even  pile,  the  cut  and  scored  sheets  as  they 
leave  the  press.  This  skill  is  readily  acquired  with  a  few  days' 
experience. 

1.  Deductions  Kelative  to  Education.  There  may  be  a  large 
field  for  training  pressmen  for  both  printing  and  cutting  and  creas- 
ing presses,  but  as  previously  stated  such  work  is  not  considered  as 
primarily  a  part  of  the  paper  box  industry.  There  is  no  possible 
training  for  feeders  and  receivers,  save  as  young  men  are  desirous 
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of  becoming  pressmeii.  Where  women  are  at  work  doing  these 
things,  success  depends  upon  quickly  acquiring  a  series  of  simple 
habits  which  obviously  do  not  require  any  vocational  training  other 
than  that  now  offered  within  the  trade. 

c.  Vertical  Creasing  and  Comer  Cutting. —  These  topics  are 
treated  under  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  and  corrugated  cases. 

d.  Stripping  and  Folding, —  Stripping  is  removing  the  waste 
portions  of  the  cardboard  sheet  from  the  main  blank.  It  is  accomp- 
lished by  forcibly  striking  the  portions  to  be  removed  with  a  strip- 
ping hammer  and  then  breaking  away  these  portions  by  hand. 
Table  23  gives  the  number  and  sex  of  workers  so  engaged.  It  will 
be  noted  that  with  one  exception  all  strippers  are  males.  In  this 
exceptional  case  the  work  was  stripping  small  portions  of  card- 
board from  small  display  cards.  Folding,  in  this  trade,  involves  as 
a  rule,  folding  the  cardboard  on  the  scored  lines.  This  folding 
may  be  done  for  the  gluers  or  may  be  for  purposes  of  packing,  etc. 
Table  23  gives  number  and  sex  of  workers  so  engaged.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  work  is  done  largely  by  females. 

Upon  receiving  a  pile  of  scored  and  cut  blanks,  the  stripper 
removes  the  waste  portions  by  use  of  the  stripping  hammer.  This 
work  requires  knowledge  as  to  where  to  strike  with  a  stripping 
hammer  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  with  the  fewest  strokes 
and  also  how  to  manipulate  the  pile  when  breaking  away  portions 
by  hand.  The  principal  requisite  for  this  work  is  bodily  strength, 
particularly  in  arm  and  shoulder  muscles.  It  is  concluded  that 
no  vocational  training  is  needed  for  this  work. 


table  23 


NuMB>B  AND  Sex  of  Wobkkrs  and  Pboci««e8  in  Stbifpino  and  Foldino  Depabtment. 

FouB  FoLDiNO-Box  Factories 


Total 

TOTAL 

FACTOBT 

NT7MBEBS 

• 

»            1 

"               1 

12 

13 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 
3 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 
1 

Fe- 
male 

Foreman,  strip- 
ping  

Stripping 

Stripping,  gang 
glue  feed 

Cleaning     floor 
from  stripper 

Folding  display 
containers . . . 

Folding  (setting 
up) 

1 
45 

1 

4 
9 

1 

1 
45 

4 

1 

1 
9 

1 

35 

4 

•  •  •  • 

6 

•  •   •   • 

3 

7 

1 

Total    male 
and  female 

51 

10 

40 

6 

3 

3 

7 

1 

1 

Grand  total — 

61 





■      "'1 
46 

6 

8 

1 

\\ 


Folding.  As  already  stated,  folding  merely  involves  bending 
and  pressing  down  pieces  of  cardboard  on  lines  already  scored. 
A  minimum  of  any  sort  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  required.  Suc- 
cess consists  in  quickly  learning  the  best  method  of  handling  blanks 
particularly  as  to  placing  them  on  the  table,  etc.,  and  also  as  to 
the  method  of  procedure  relative  to  order  of  bending  sides,  ends, 

etc. 

In  view  of  the  kind  and  character  of  the  processes  included 
under  stripping  and  folding,  it  is  concluded  that  no  provision  for 
vocational  training  other  than  that  now  offered  within  the  trade 
is  either  advisable  or  profitable. 

e.  Table  Worlc, —  In  a  factory  manufacturing  only  regular  lines 
of  folding  boxes,  no  table  work  is  ordinarily  involved.  However, 
most  folding  box  factories  occasionally  receive  orders  for  dis- 
play boxes,  signs,  novelties,  etc.  Manufacturing  these  specialties 
requires  hand  table  work  such  as  pasting  tapes,  tabs,  attaching 
hinges,  easels  and  perhaps  touching  up  and  finishing.  Table  24 
shows  the  number  and  sex  of  workers  in  this  department.  As  in 
the  solid  box  line,  it  will  be  noted  that  table  work  is  limited  to 
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TABLE  24 

NUMBKB    AND    SeX    OF    WORKERS   IN    TaBLS-WoRKINO    DEPARTMENT,    FoUR    FOLDINO-BOX 

Factories 


Total 

TOTAL 

FACTORY  NUMBERS 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

9 

11 

13 

•14 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Novelty  display 
table 

Packing      from 
table 

37 
5 

.... 

37 

5 

37 
5 

.... 

•  •   •  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total     male 
and  female 

.... 

42 

.... 

42 

.... 

t   •   •   • 

•   •   •   • 

Grand  total .... 

42 

.... 

.... 

females.  The  forty-two  females  observed  doing  table  work  were 
engaged  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

Applying  color  with  a  brush  to  edges  of  display  signs. 

Glueing  easels  to  display  signs. 

Taping  and  attaching  card  to  display  boxes  and  wall  signs. 

Inserting  cardboard  supporters  in  tubular  strips  of  display 
stock. 

Glueing  wood  supporting  strips  to  cardboard  display  signs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  this  work  is  exceedingly  simple  in 
type.  With  the  receipt  of  an  order  for  a  different  type  of  display 
work,  these  same  females  would  be  required  to  perform  other 
and  varying  operations. 

Table  work  as  observed  involves  pasting  and  glueing,  coloring, 
tieing  and  pasting  tapes,  scraping  excess  glue,  etc.,  and  finishing. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  these  are  manipulative  skills  of  a  low  order. 
In  view  of  the  simplicity  of  the  skills  required  of  table  workers, 
it  is  concluded  that  no  vocational  training  other  than  that  now 
offered  in  the  industry  is  advisable. 

/.  Taping,  Stitching,  Etc. —  Taping  is  inserting  or  pasting  tape 
to  ends  or  sides  of  boxes.  Such  tape  is  usually  applied  to  suit  case 
boxes,  stock  boxes  and  cartons.  Table  25  shows  number  and  sex 
of  workers  so  engaged.    Skill  consists  in  being  able  to  quickly  and 
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TABLE  25 
Number  and  Sex  of  Worxbrs  in  Tafino  and  anrcHiNO  Defartmbnt.  Four   Folding-Box 

Factories 


Total 
male 
and 
fe- 
male 

4 

1 
38 

5 

TOTAL 

FACTORY     NUMBERS 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

8            1 

"            1 

12                       13 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

1 
7 

1 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

i 
2 

26 
2 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Taping,  hand .  . 

Taping,    ma- 
chine   

Wire  stitching. 

Folding     for 
stitcher 

2 

5 
2 

2 

1 
33 

3 

•   '   •   • 

.... 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Total     male 
and  female 

9 

39 

.   •   .   • 

9 

.... 

.... 

1 

30 

8 

Grand  total.... 

48 

.... 

.... 

Q 

31 

B 

firmly  fasten  tapes  in  places.  Stitching  involves  fastening  together 
sides  and  ends  of  boxes  and  covers  by  means  of  the  wire  stitching 
machine.  Several  kinds  of  stitching  machines  were  observed  in 
use  but  in  the  main  the  operating  essentials  of  all  machines  were 
alike.  In  one  factory,  stitching  was  entirely  limited  to  butter 
boxes.  Table  25  shows  number  and  sex  of  workers  engaged  in  this 
work.  Skill  in  stitching  consists  in  quickly  mounting  spool  of  wire 
in  place  and  threading  machine  and  in  quickly  bending  together 
stock  to  be  stitched  and  holding  it  tightly  in  place  till  wire  is 

attached. 

As  seen  by  the  analysis  of  folding  and  stitching,  a  minimum 
of  knowledge  and  skills  are  required.  It  is  thus  concluded  that 
no  vocational  training  other  than  that  offered  within  the  trade 

is  advisable. 

g.  Glueing. —  Glueing  involves  fastening  together  with  adhesive 
the  sides  or  ends  of  boxes.  This  glueing  is  usually  accomplished 
on  either  the  hand  fed  or  automatic  gluer.  Table  26  shows  num- 
ber and  sex  of  workers  in  the  glueing  department. 
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TABLE  26 
Svuvmn  and  Sbx  or  Workbrs  and  Paocnsm  in  GLxranfo  Dbpavtmbnt.    Foot  Foldimo-»ox 

FACTOBinS 


Total 
male 
and 
fe- 
male 

TOTAL 

FACTORY   NUMBERS 

Process 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

«                1 

"            1 

12 

13 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Foreman,    gang 
gluer 

F  o  1  d  i  D  g-box 
gluers'     (ma- 
chine)   

Folding    for 
gluers 

Receiving  from 
gluers 

Gang  gluer  feed. 

Gang  gluer  re- 
ceiver  

Gang      gluer 
(special) 

Folding,    press- 
ing        (from 
above) 

Tying          from 
above 

1 

18 

1 

29 
18 

63 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

■  •  •  • 

18 

1 

29 
18 

63 

4 
2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

11 

22 
17 

62 

4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
.  •  •  • 

2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5 

1 

5 
1 

1 

•  •  •   • 

•  ■  •  • 

Total    male 
and  female 

2 

135 

2 

118 

.... 

4 

.... 

13 

.... 

Grand.total — 

137 

Ijm 

4 

13 

_— ^— ^-^— ~ 

Hand  Fed  Glueing  Machine.  This  machine  applies  glue  to  a 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  box.  It  has  several  pairs  of  steel  press- 
ing rolls  by  which  means  the  blank  is  pressed  after  being  glued 
together.  These  machines  are  operated  by  females,  one  female 
folding,  glueing  and  feeding  the  blank  between  the  rolls,  the  other 
female  receiving  the  glued  blanks  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 

machine. 

Preparing  this  machine  for  use  involves: 

1.  Care  of  glue.  Most  machines  of  this  sort  have  a  double 
glue  tank,  the  outer  portion  being  a  steam  and  hot  water  jacket. 
The  operator  usually  has  to  place  the  proper  glue  stock  in  the 
inner  glue  kettle  and  regulate  steam  heat  or  gas  flame. 

2.  Glue  wheel.  The  contact  wheel  and  guide  must  be  adjusted 
for  the  thickness  of  the  stock  as  well  as  for  the  width  of  the  strip 
to  be  glued. 


1 


3.  Pressure  rolls.  Pressure  rolls  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
tightly  press  together  the  cardboard  stock. 

In  operating  the  gluer,  the  operator  must  hold  cardboard  in 
proper  position  over  wheel,  must  fold  box  together  and  insert 
between  the  first  pair  of  pressure  rolls.  The  receiver  sits  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  machine  and  receives  and  piles,  and  in 
some  cases,  counts  and  ties  in  bundles  the  glued  boxes. 

Automatic  Folding  and  Glueing  Machines.  These  maxjhines 
receive  ihe  cut  and  scored  blanks  in  the  hopper  and  feed,  fold, 
glue,  stack  and  count  them  in  one  operation.  Such  machines  may 
only  be  used  profitably  for  long  runs.  Most  automatic  glueing 
machines  are  set  up  by  the  factory  machinist  or  by  the  depart- 
ment foreman  and  as  such  is  the  case,  this  work  is  not  studied 

here  in  detail. 

The  machinist  or  foreman  usually  starts  the  machine  in  order 
to  see  if  it  is  properly  adjusted.  Feeding  and  receiving  may  be 
done  by  either  males  or  females,  the  tendency,  however,  being 
to  employ  females  for  this  work.  Feeding  involves  merely  stack- 
ing piles  of  blanks  in  the  hopper.  The  main  requisite  for  this 
work  is  physical  strength.  Receiving  involves  piling  and  per- 
haps tieing  the  glued  boxes  which  are  received  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  machine.  It  will  be  noted  that  feeding  and  receiving 
require  a  minimum  of  knowledge  and  skill,  this  being  readily 
acquired  with  a  few  days  shop  experienca  Such  being  the  case 
no  further  provision  for  vocational  training  is  necessary. 

h.  Miscellaneous  Machines, —  Miscellaneous  machines  and  op- 
erations include  the  punch  press,  tabbing,  nailing,  preparing  forms 
for  nailing,  wood  dove  tailing  and  operating  special  machines. 
Table  27  shows  the  number  and  sex  of  workers  engaged  in  these 
operations. 
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TABLE  27 
N011BM  AND  Sex  or  Workbbb  in  Mmcbllanbous  Occupations.    Four  Foldinq-box 

Factobiks 


Total 
male 

and 

fe- 
male 

total 

FACTOBY    NUMBERS 

Pbocesb 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

9 

»     J 

12 

13 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

|t«; 

Punch  press.. . . 

2 

.... 

2 

•   •  •   • 

2 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•   •    .    * 

■    .   .    • 

Tabbing      (ma- 

chine)   

1 

. . .  • 

1 

•   •   •   • 

1 

•      •      •      • 

.... 

.... 

•   •   •   • 

•   •   •   • 

Nailing         nut- 

3 

chines 

3 

3 

•   •  «  • 

.... 

■   •   •   • 

.... 

•   •  •  * 

. .  • . 

•   •   •   • 

Preparing  above 

3 

form 

3 

3 

•  •  •   • 

.... 



.... 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.   .   .    • 

Wood  dove-tail- 

1 

l^grg    

1 

1 

•   •   •   • 

•    •    •    • 

.   .   •   • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Parafine       ma- 

chines  

2 

2 

.... 





.... 

•  •  •  • 

2 

.    .    •   • 

.... 

Total     male 

7 

and  female 



9 

3 

•   •   I   • 

' 

•      •      •      " 

•  •  •  • 

2 

■    •   •   " 

7 

Grand  total  — 

12 

■— 1 

'    ■     1 
3 

2 

Work  listed  under  this  head  involves,  in  the  main,  operating 
automatic  machines,  and  as  such  is  the  ease,  a  minimum  of 
knowledge  and  skill  is  required. 

In  view  of  the  minimum  knowledge  and  skill  essential  to  pur- 
suing these  operations,  it  is  concluded  that  no  provision  for 
vocational  training  other  than  that  now  offered  in  the  trade 
would  be  profitable  or  advisable. 

5.  Employees 
d.  Selection  of  Beginners.—  No  clearly  defined  policy  in  select- 
ing   beginners    was    found    in    any    of    the    factories    visited. 
There     are,     however,      as     a        rule,     some     general     points 
usually  considered.     In  the  main,  only  young  men  or  women  of 
good  physique  are  desired  as  feeders  or  receivers  from  cutting 
and  creasing  presses.    Men  of  sturdy  build  and  considerable  phy- 
sical strength  are  desired  for  strippers.     In  regard  to  any  of  tha 
other  work  where  females  are  employed,  youth  and  general  good 
health  seem  to  be  the  only  controlling  factors.    In  one  factory  it 
was  noted  that  tlie  cheapest  grade  of  common  labor  was  employed 
for  receiving  from  cylinder  presses,  for  taping  and  for  setting  up 
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folding  boxes.  A  slightly  higher  grade  of  help  was  employed 
operating  nailing  and  wire  stitching  machines.  In  tihis  one 
factory  there  were  no  provisions  whatever  for  promotion,  it  being 
the  policy  to  employ  help  for  the  particular  work  at  hand.  It 
was  discovered  in  this  factory  that  the  majority  of  all  workers 
were  beginners  and  that  the  superintendent  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  dismissing  all  beginners  after  they  had  become  reasonably 
piroficient  and  desired  increased  wages.  In  this  factory  one 
stripper  had  been  at  work  for  six  years,  one  pressman  one  year, 
two  strippers  one  day,  one  stripper  two  weeks,  and  three  female 
folders  two  weeks.  In  every  case  these  individuals  had  never 
before  worked  in  a  paper  box  factory. 

b.  What  Beginners  Were  Doing. —  Four  young  boys  were  found 
cleaning  floors  from  stripping  room.  These  boys  may  perhaps 
become  strippers.  One  male  beginner  was  running  errands,  clean- 
ing floors,  etc.  Two  male  banners  were  stripping.  One  male 
beginner  was  counting  and  tieing  up.  Three  female  beginners 
were  folding  toy  houses.  One  female  beginner  was  piling  and 
counting  toy  houses. 

c.  Lines  of  Promotion. — The  following  occupations  in  the  fold- 
ing box  industry  are  considered  as  terminal  points,  die  making, 
stripping,  glueing,  wire  stitching,  table  working  and  work  of 
pressmen.  The  possible  lines  of  promotion  leading  to  these  goals 
are  as  follows;  die  making,  not  studied;  pressmen,  from  cleaner 
to  assistant  pressman  to  pressman.  Where  females  are 
employed  as  feeders  or  receivers,  this  work  leads  to  nothing  else. 
Stripping;  from  cleaning  floor  to  stripping  or  directly  to  strip- 
ping upon  entrance  to  the  factory.  Table  working;  from  helper 
to  piler  or  coimter  to  table  helper,  to  table  worker.  Wire  stitch- 
ing; perhaps  directly  to  wire  stitching  upon  entrance  to  the  fac- 
tory or  from  flange  bending  to  wire  stitching.  Hand  fed  glueing 
machine ;  from  flange  bender  or  receiver  to  machine  gluer.  Auto- 
matic glue  machine;  from  feeder  to  receiver.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  work  of  females  is  largely  confined  to  glueing  machines 
and  in  itself  leads  directly  to  no  other  line  of  work.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  for  male  workers  are  in  becoming  press- 
men or  die  makers.  Stripping  is  a  terminal  point  for  many 
males. 
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d.  Summary  of  Deductions  Relative  to  Education, —  The  work 
of  die  makers  and  pressmen  would  undoubtedly  afford  profitable 
opportunity  for  short  unit  courses  These  fields,  however,  are  not 
considered  as  part  of  this  study.  It  is  concluded  in  all  of  the 
other  fields  that  no  provision  for  vocational  training  other  than 
that  now  offered  within  the  industry  would  be  either  profitable 
or  advisable. 

C.  MANUFACTURE  OF  CARDBOARD  AND'  CORRU- 
GATED CONTAINERS 

The  manufacture  of  cardboard  and  corrugated  containers  was 
studied  in  order  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
solid  and  folding  boxes.    The  exact  number  of  workers  employed 
in  this  line  in  New  York  is  not  known,  but  it  is  relatively  small 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  solid  and  folding  box  in- 
dustries.    There  is  a  constant  and  continual  demand  for  card- 
board and  corrugated  containers.     Manufacturers  of  machinery 
for  this  trade   are  continually   perfecting   and   placing  on   the 
market  new  lines  of  machines.     These  improvements  often  in- 
volve radical  changes  in  work  and  organization.     This  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  very  significant  to  study  the  field  in  great  detail  at 
present.    It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  factories  in  this  line  were 
visited  and  that  only  forty-nine  workers  were  observed.     This 
being  the  case,  no  specific  deductions  are  made.     It  is  thought, 
however,  that  these  two  factories  are  typical  of  the  industry  as  at 
present  carried  on  within  the  State  and  that  they  afford,  there- 
fore, suificient  basis  for  a  description  of  the  industry  and  an 
analysis  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  required. 

1.  Cardboard  and  Corrugated  Cases  Defined 
As  indicated  by  the  term  such  cases  and  containers  are  made  of 
either  cardboard  or  corrugated  board.  As  a  rule,  cases  are  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  board,  although  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  Ends 
may  or  may  not  be  fastened  to  sides  and  ends  may  be  wire  stiiched 
or  fastened  with  gummed  cloth,  etc.  Cases  are  seldom  paper 
wrapped  in  any  way,  all  printing  and  labeling  being  done  directly 
on  the  board.  Cases  may  leave  the  factory  flat,  semi-erected,  or 
completely  erected,  the  tendency  being,  however,  to  manufacture 


cases  which  may  be  shipped  flat.  The  manufacture  of  the  card- 
board and  corrugated  board  from  which  the  cases  are  made  is 
not  here  studied. 

2.  General  Description 

Upon  receiving  the  order  in  the  office  the  office  clerks  estimate 
size  of  sheet  to  use,  number  of  sheets  to  be  used,  etc.,  and  if 
corrugated  board  be  used,  the  clerks  specify  exact  widths, 
lengths,  etc.  As  the  chief  items  of  expense  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cases  are  labor  and  board,  the  tendency  in  this 
trade  is  for  all  computations  to  be  made  in  the  office.  In  many 
cases,  container  factories  manufacture  their  own  corrugated 
board.  In  other  cases  the  board  for  each  order  is  ordered 
separately.  After  the  board  is  received,  the  stock  is  cut,  creased 
and  perhaps  slotted  upon  the  cutting,  creasing  and  slotting  ma- 
chine. With  the  one  piece  case  the  board  is  immediately  folded 
and  sides  fastened  together  with  tape.  If  sides  are  to  be  wire 
stitched  or  riveted,  this  follows  the  work  of  cutting.  The  case 
may  have  to  be  reinforced,  thumbed,  eyeleted,  printed,  or  rope 
handles  may  have  to  be  attached.  In  the  main  all  of  these  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  males. 

3.  Groups  of  Occupations 

Those  employed  in  the  two  factories  visited  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  general  heads:  board  cutters,  creasers,  and 
sletters;  tapers;  folders  and  gluers;  stitchers,  riveters  and  mis- 
cellaneous workers.  A  summary  of  all  males  and  females  in  each 
of  the  above  fectories  is  found  in  Table  28.  It  will  be  noted  that 
71.43  per  cent,  of  all  workers  are  males,  28.57  per  cent,  being 
females.  These  males  and  females  are  distributed  in  the  various 
departments  as  summarized  in  Table  29. 
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TABLE  28 

NUMBWl  >ND  P.B  C.NT.  OF  ALL  MaLE8  AND  PI.MALB8   IK  GBOtTPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS.  IN  TWO 

Cardboard  and  Cobbxjoatbd  Case  Factobim  


No 


Department 


Per 
cent 
grand 
total 


Grand 
total 


Board  cutting,  creasing,  slot- 
ting  

Taping 

Folding,  slitting,  etc 

Stitching 

Miscellaneous 


Total  males  and  females. 


Per  cent,  males  and  females 


40.82 
10.20 
20.40 
10.20 
18.37 


100.00 


Grand  total . 


20 
5 

10 
5 
9 


TOTAL 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


20 

10 
4 
1 


FACTORT   NUMBERS 


8 


9 


Male  1  I^^  1  Male 


male 


49 


35 


71.4;* 


1 
8 


14 


28.57 


66.68 


33.32 


19 

9 

4 
1 


Fe- 
male 


33 


71.74 


1 

7 

13 


28.26 


46 


TABLE  29 
DiWBiBunoN  bt  Sex  and  Departments  of  all  Malm  and  Females  Emplot«>  in  Two 

Cardboard  and  Corbuoated  Case  Factobies 


No 


Department 


>  Per'cent 

of  all 
employed 


Board  cutting,  creasing,  slot- 
ting   

Taping,  etc 

Folding,  glueing,  etc 

Stitching 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Total 
male 


Per 

cent 

of 

total 

male 


Total . 


41.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 
19.0 


Per  cent,  males  and  females . . 


100.00 


20 
5 

10 
5 

49 


20 


49 


4 
1 


25 


80.0 


16.0 
4.0 


Total 
female 


Per 

cent 

of 

toUl 

female 


5 

10 

1 

8 


24 


100.0 


20.83 

41.67 

4.17 

33.33 


100.00 


4.  Analysis  of  Occupations 
a.  Board  Cutting,  Creasing  and  Slotting.--  Table  30  lists  the 
number  and  sex  of  workers  so  employed.  In  this  department 
all  cardboard  stock  is  prepared  as  to  size,  shapes,  cuts 
etc  The  machines  observed  during  this  sort  of  work 
include  the  rotary  crcaser  and  slotter,  vertical  creaser  and  ver- 
tical slotter  and  rotary  slitter.  These  machines  were  all  found 
to  be  operated  by  males.     In  the  main,  those  operating  the  ma- 
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chines  had  no  computing  to  do  other  than  that  involved  in  setting 
up  the  machine,  the  size  of  board  to  use,  the  number  of  sheetes  re- 
quired having  been  already  computed  in  the  office.  All  operators 
observed  at  work  set  up  their  own  machines.  The  rotary  slitter 
and  slotter  involves  the  same  principles  in  setting  up  as  the 
scoring  machine  described  under  the  solid  box  industry.  The 
vertical  creaser  requires  setting  back  the  gage,  side  gages,  pres- 
sure head,  etc.  Vertical  slotter  requires  setting  back  and  side 
gages,  cutters,  etc. 

TABLE  30 
Nt;«.«  .hd  Bex  or  Wob™«  and  Pbocess«i  nt  Caboboabd  Ctm«o.  Cb^^oaki,  8i/>TnNO 
Depabtment.  in  Two  Cabdboabd  and  Cobbpo/tbo  Case  Factobies 


No 


Pbocess 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Rotary  creaser,  slotter. 

Vertical  creaser 

Vertical  slotter 

Eyelet 

Hand  glueing 

Votical  creaser 

Slotter 

Gang  gluer 

Slitter 


Total 

male 

and 

female 


TOTAL 


Male 


12 
3 


12 
3 


Total  males  and  females . 


Grand  total. 


Fe- 
male 


FACTOBT  NUMBEB8 


8 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


20 


20 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


12 
3 


1      ... 


19 


19 


Knowledge  and  Skill.  Although  in  this  department,  machines 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  the  cardboard  cutting  depart- 
ment are  used,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  type  of  knowledge  and 
skill  is  required  here  as  in  the  solid  box  industry.  Orders  are 
given  to  the  cutters  either  orally  or  in  written  form;  thus  the 
operator  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English.  Although  the 
tendency  is  for  computations  to  be  made  in  the  office,  most  cut- 
ters are  required  to  refigure  and  check  all  orders.  Operators 
must  know  various  sizes  of  boards,  thickness,  trade  designations, 
bending  qualities,  etc.  They  must  also  know  various  methods 
of  box  construction  in  order  to  interpret  orders  intelligently  and 
fill  these  orders. 
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1.  Deductions  Relative  to  Education.  As  the  knowledge  and 
skills  in  this  department  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  scorers  in 
the  solid  box  industry,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  arguments 
there  advanced  relative  to  vocational  training,  may  be  well  ap- 
plied here.  It  is  held  however,  that  this  field  should  be  studied 
more  intensively  in  order  to  positively  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
If,  upon  further  study,  the  two  fields  are  found  to  be  very 
similar,  the  general  topics  enumerated  under  short  unit  course 
number  one,  and  short  unit  course  number  two  in  the  solid  box 
industry,  should  be  here  included. 

h.  Taping,  Etc—  Table  31  gives  number  and  sex  of  workers  so 
engaged  This  work  involves  attaching  glued  or  gummed  pieces 
of  tape  either  by  hand  or  machine  to  the  sides  or  ends  of  cases. 
Applying  this  tape  is  exceedingly  simple,  involving  in  many 
cases,  only  pulling  the  end  of  the  tape  across  a  moistened  sur- 
face, cutting  the  tape  and  attaching  it  to  the  board.  It  is  be- 
lieved no  provision  for  vocational  training  should  be  made  other 
than  that  provided  at  present  within  the  trade. 


TABLE  31* 

NUKBSR  AND  8.X  OF  WOBKBBS  IN  TaPINO  D.PABTMIKT.  IN  TWO  CaKDBOAKD  AND  COHBUOAWD 


Cam  Facpobim 

1 

Total 

male 

and 

female 

TOTAL 

rACTOBT   NTTMBBBS 

Pbocbss 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

8 

9 

No 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

1 
1 

Tape  gummer  maohine  (crrug.  bd.) . . 
Tape  gummera 

1 

4 

.... 

1 
4 



•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

4 

Total  male  and  female 

5 



5 







5 

/^— >^<1    «A'»a1                                                                                  .... 

5 

.... 



5 

vjiana  total 

c.  FoUing  and  Glueing,—  Table  32  shows  number  and  sex  of 
workers  engaged  in  this  work.  Folding  involves  folding  board 
upon  scored  or  creased  lines,  and  the  glueing  listed  in  Table  32 
involves  merely  attaching  supporting  pieces  of  board  to  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  box.  It  is  not  considered  that  any  vocational 
training  is  require-i  for  either  of  these  operations. 
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NmcBi 


No 


1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
1 
1 


TABLE  32 

AND  Sk  or  WOB«B8  IN  FoU>lNO.  GLtTMNa  D.PABT1IBNT9.  IN  TWO  Ca«0»0ABD  AN 

COBBUOATKD   CaBB   FAOTOBIBS 


Procbm 


Total 

male 

and 

female 


Folding  (corrugating  cases) 

Hand  glueing 

Hole  cutting 

Thumbing 

Metal  corner  stay 

Wire  stitching 

Comer  staying 

Eyelet 

Gang  sawing 

Feed  blankets,  special  glue  machine. 

Attaching  labels 

Break  carrying  blanket  and  count  for 
above 


1 


6 
3 


1 
5 


Total  male  and  female . 


Grand  total . 


18 


18 


TOTAL 


Male 


6 
3 


Fe- 
male 


11 


FACTORT    NXJMBER8 


8 


Male 


5 

2 

7 


Fe- 
male 


9 


Male 


6 
3 


Fe- 
mide 


10 


5 
2 
7 


17 


d.  Wire  Stitching,  Riveting,  Etc.—  Table  33  shows  the  number 
and  sex  of  workers  so  engaged.  These  processes  are  described 
under  the  folding  box  industry  and  it  was  there  concluded  that 
no  provision  for  vocational  training  was  necessary. 


TABLE  33 

NUMBBB  AND  SmX  0»  WoBBBBS  IN  BmCBXHQ  DWABTMBNT.  IN  TwO  CaBDBOABD  AND  COBBU- 

OATBD  Ca0B  FaGTOBIBS 


No 


Pbocbss 


Wire  stitohing.  . 
Tubular  riveting 


ToUl 

male 

and 

female 


1 

4 


TOTAIj 


Male 


Total  male  and  female 


Grand  total. 


Fe- 
male 


FACTOBT   NVMBBBS 


8 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


9 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


e.  Miscellaneous,— T Me  34  shows  list  of  occupations  under 
this  head  and  the  number  and  sex  or  workers  so  engaged.     It  is 
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not  considered  that  in  any  case  additional  provisions  for  voca- 
tional training  are  needed. 

TABLE  34 
NvMBn  AND  Sax  or  Wobkbbs  in  Muobllanbous  Ooour>noN8,  in  Two  Caboboabo  and 


Procbm 

Total 

male 

and 

female 

TOTAL 

FACTOBT   NUMBBB8 

No 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

8 

0 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

1 

Tvinir 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

•  •  •  • 

Total  male  and  female 

.... 

1 

— 

1 



1 

.... 

.... 

1 

5.  Employees 

It  will  be  noted  that  71.43  per  cent,  of  all  workers  in  the 
two  factories  studied  are  males  and  that  28.57  per  cent,  females. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  approximately  the  distribution  of  males 
and  females  within  the  industry. 

a.  Selection  of  Beginners. —  No  consistent  policy  or  plan  for 
selecting  beginners  was  found  in  the  two  factories  studied. 
Where  males  were  required,  youth  and  strength  seemed  to  be  the 
basic  qualifications.  These  also  seem  to  be  the  basic  considera- 
tions in  the  employment  of  females. 

h.  Placing  Beginners. —  No  plan  or  policy  seems  to  be  employed 
in  placing  beginners.  Placing  probably  depends  largely  upon 
the  immediate  need  and  vacancy. 

c.  Lines  of  Promotion. —  Cardboard  cutting,  scoring  and  creas- 
ing seem  to  be  the  only  fields  in  which  any  promotion  was  pos- 
sible. Beginners  start  in  this  department  as  helpers,  cleaning 
the  floor,  carrying  stock  and  assisting  on  machines.  The  vertical 
creaser  and  slotter  is  probably  the  first  machine  used  while  the 
rotary  creaser  and  slotter  is  probably  the  last 

d.  Summary  of  Deductions  Relative  to  Education. —  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  work  of  the  cutters,  creasers  and  slitters  in  this 
field  might  be  studied  in  detail  with  profit  and  that  it  would  be 
found  that  short  unit  courses  could  well  be  offered  for  workers 
in  this  department.     It  is  concluded  that  in  all  the  other  de- 


i 
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partments  no  further  provision  for  vocational  training  is  neces- 
sary. I 

D.  JEWELRY  CASE  MAKING 
The  manufacture  of  jewelry  cases  and  trays  was  studied 
merely  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  solid  and 
folding  boxes.  As  only  one  factory  employing  twelve  workers 
was  visited,  no  deductions  are  made.  It  is  believed  that  the 
factory  studied  was  representative  of  this  industry.  Table  35 
shows  number  and  sex  of  workers  in  each  occupation  within  this 
factory. 

TABLE  35 
Dmtbibotion  bt  Sex  and  Dbpabtmbnt  or  Males  and  Females  m  One  Jbwblrt  Casb  Factobt 


No. 


1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Pbocess 


Factory  ■uperintendent .... 

Platform  saw 

Band  saw 

Sand  wheel  (wood  workers) . 

Scoring 

Corner  cutting 

Corner  staying 

Table  shears  (C.  B.  cutters) 

Finishing 

Gilding 

Table  working 

Glue  prepared  by  workers .  . 


Total 

male 

and 

female 


total 


1 
3 


Male 


Female 


1 
3 


FACTORY  NX7KBER 


14 


Male      Female 


Total  males  and  females. 


Grand  total. 


1 
3 
1 
3 


1 

3 
1 


12 


1 
3 


9 


12 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  possible  points  of  contact 
with  the  solid  box  industry,  namely,  cardboard  cutting  and  table 
working.  In  the  first  field,  one  male  was  engaged  operating  the 
scoring  machine,  comer  cutting  machine,  comer  staying  max^hine 
and  table  shears.  These  tools  and  machines  are  the  same  as 
those  used  by  scorers  in  the  solid  box  industry  and  the  same 
kinds  and  d^rees  of  knowledge  and  skills  there  involved,  are 
also  involved  here.  In  the  second  field,  table  working,  we  note 
that  three  females  were  employed.     Their  work  was  covering 
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cardboard  frames  with  cloth  and  fancy  paper  and  occasionally 
involved  covering  wooden  trays  with  plush.  This  line  of  work  is 
pioperly  termed  ^'  novelty  work." 

The  wood  workers  listed  in  Table  35  are  employed  making  the 
wood  foundations  for  the  cases.  They  use  such  machines  as  the 
platform  saw,  band  saw  and  sanding  wheel.  They  also  are  re- 
quired to  polish  cases  and  trays. 

The  work  of  finishing  as  listed  in  the  table  involves  cover- 
ing the  wooden  case  with  cloth,  plush  or  leather,  while  gilding 
involves  applying  and  burnishing  gold  decorations. 

In  the  main,  jewelry  case  making  is  found  to  be  a  field 
separate  and  apart  from  either  the  solid  box  or  the  folding  box 
industry.  The  one  and  only  direct  point  of  similarity  is  in  the 
work  of  cardboard  cutting. 

E.  MANUFACTUEING  FILING  CASES  AND 

ENVELOPES 

The  manufacture  of  cardboard  and  filing  cases  and  envelopes 
was  studied  merely  to  diatermine  its  relationship  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  solid  and  folding  boxes.  As  only  one  factory  employing 
twenty  workers  was  visited  no  specific  deductions  are  made. 
Table  36  shows  the  number  and  sex  of  workers  in  each  occupa- 
tion. 

TABLE  36 


DlVTBIBUTION    BT   SeX    AND    DkPABTMSNT   OV    MaLBS   AMD 

Envklopb  Faotobt 

Fbmalbs 

IN   OnB 

Filing  Cass  and 

Pbockss 

Total 

male 

and 

female 

TOTAL 

rACTORY  NUMBER 

No 

Male 

Female 

15 

Male 

Female 

1 

Foreman 

1 

2 

1 

12 
4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 
X 

2 

Overcut 

3 

Table  shears 

Band  (fa wing 

Scoring 

Table  working 

12 

Tvinx-UD 

3 

Preparing  glue,  each  worker 

X 

Total  males  and  females 

20 

5 

15 

5 

15 

Grand  total 

20 

•   •••.. 

20 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  possible  points  of  relation- 
ship in  this  industry  to  the  solid  box  industry,  namely,  scoring 
and  table  working.  The  scoring  machines  in  use  in  the  factory 
visited,  were  similar  to  those  used  in  the  solid  box  industry. 
Similar  table  shears  were  also  found  in  use.  The  knowledge  and 
skills  involved  in  using  these  machines  are,  in  the  main,  similar 
to  those  already  described  under  scoring  in  the  solid  box  industry. 
Different  kinds  of  stock  are  used  and  different  computations  have 

to  be  made. 

Table  working,  in  this  factory,  involved  glueing  and  clamping 
under  pressure  the  cardboard  cases  and  novelties.  It  also  in- 
volved the  use  of  simple  tin  bending  machines,  etc.,  the  tin  being 
used  for  reenforcements.  Though  here  termed  "  table  work  "  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  this  work  is  not  at  all  similar  to  table 
work  in  the  solid  box  industry. 

Two  men  were  engaged  in  cardboard  cutting  with  power  band 
saw.  It  is  seen  that  in  only  the  one  field,  namely,  scoring,  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  to  solid  or  folding  box  industries. 

G.  Summary  of  Scope  and  Coxclusions  of  Entire  Study 
The  fifteen  factories  in  the  five  lines  of  box  factories  studied 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  a  total  of  1,467  males  and 
females.  In  the  ten  solid  box  factories,  73.16  per  cent  were 
females  and  26.84  per  cent,  males.  In  the  four  folding  box  fac- 
tories 63.13  per  cent,  were  females  and  38.87  per  cent,  males. 
In  the  two  cardboard  and  corrugated  case  factories,  28.57  per 
cent  were  females  and  71.43  per  cent  males.  In  the  one  jewelry 
case  factory  25  per  cent  were  females  and  75  per  cent  males. 
In  the  one  filing  case  and  envelope  factory  75  per  cent,  were 
females  and  25  per  cent  males. 

In  the  solid  box  industry  there  are  four  groups  of  occupations 
other  than  managerial.  These  four  groups  are:  cardboard  cut- 
ting employing  6.14  per  cent  of  all  workers;  paper  cutting  em- 
ploying 8.16  per  cent  of  all  workers;  erecting  employing  10.63 
per  cent,  of  all  workers  and  papering  employing  70.21  per  cent,  of 
all  workers.  Active  work  in  the  first  two  is  limited  to  males. 
Males  and  females  are  engaged  in  the  third  and  the  great 
majority  in  the  last  are  females. 
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The  knowledge  and  skills  in  cardboai*d  and  paper  cutting  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  concluded  that  short  unit  courses  might 
profitably  be  offered  to  workers  already  engaged  in  these  depart- 
ments. The  workers  within  these  departments  are  14.30  per 
cent,  of  all  employed  in  the  ten  factories  visited.  No  provision 
for  vocational  training  other  than  that  now  offered  within  the 
trade  is  considered  worth  while  for  those  employed  in  the  erect- 
ing and  papering  departments,  these  two  departments  employing 
80.40  per  cent,  of  all  workers  in  the  ten  factories  studied. 

In  the  folding  box  industry  seven  groups  of  occupations  were 
found:  die  making,  cardboard  cutting  and  creasing,  stripping 
and  folding,  table  working,  taping  and  stitching,  glueing  and 
miscellaneous  processes.  It  is  concluded  that  short  unit  courses 
might  be  established  with  profit  for  die  makers  and  pressmen  or 
those  operating  cutting  and  creasing  presses.  These  two  fields, 
however,  are  not  considered  as  part  of  this  study.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  no  provision  for  vocational  training  other  than  that 
now  offered  within  the  trade  would  be  either  profitable  or  ad- 
visable for  any  other  employees  in  the  folding  box  industry. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  cardboard  and  corrugated  cases  ^ve 
groups  of  occupations  were  found:  cutting,  creasing  and  slot- 
ting, taping,  etc. ;  folding  and  glueing ;  stitching  and  miscellaneous 
processes  and  operations.  It  is  concluded  that  short  unit  courses 
might  profitably  be  offered  for  those  engaged  in  cardboard  cut- 
ting, creasing  and  slotting,  and  it  is  also  concluded  that  no 
further  provision  for  vocational  training  is  needed  for  those  in 
all  the  other  departments. 

The  manufacture  of  jewelry  cases  was  studied  merely  to  indi- 
cate its  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  solid  and  folding  boxes 
and  corrugated  cases.  It  was  found  that  the  work  of  the  card- 
board scorer  in  this  field  is  identical  to  that  of  the  scorer  in  the 
solid  box  industry.  'No  other  points  of  similarity  were  dis- 
covered. 

The  manufacture  of  filing  cases  and  envelopes  was  studied  to 
indicate  its  relationship  to  the  manufacture  of  solid  and  folding 
boxes  and  corrugated  cases.  It  was  found  that  in  only  one  field, 
namely,  scoring,  was  there  any  relationship. 
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Plan  of  Study 
The  plan  originally  decided  upon  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
comprehensive  results  in  the  short  time  available,  had  to  be  given 
up.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  entrance  to  some  of  the  factories 
selected  for  study  vras  denied,  a  second  plan  confined  the  work 
to  those  factories  in  which  the  studying  of  processes  was  allowed. 
Of  thirteen  factories  visited,  in  eight  the  jobs  were  studied. 
These  being  representative  factories  the  conditions  found  may  be 
considered  typical  of  the  candy  industry. 

The  eight  factories  may  be  classed  as  to  output  as  follows: 

Cheap  and  penny  goods Three  factories 

Cheap  and  high  grade Three  factories 

High  grade Two  factories 

Facts  gathered  in  a  ninth  factory  manufacturing  high  grade 
goods,  in  which  but  an  hour's  stay  was  permitted,  will  be  included 
as  far  as  they  go. 

Analysis  of  the  Industry 

The  candy  cooking  is  done  by  men  —  one  or  two  generally 
mixing  and  cooking  the  many  different  kinds  made  in  each  de- 
partment, according  to  recipes. 

The  foundation  of  till  cream  candies,  fondant,  is  cooked  in 
bulk  in  steam  kettles  and  distributed  as  needed  to  the  different 
departments. 

Nougats,  marshmallows,  hard  candies,  etc.,  are  made  by  a  few 
men  who  have  many  helpers. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  manufacture  includes  the  roasting  of  cocoa 
beans,  grinding  the  nuts,  and  milling  and  mixing  by  machine  the 
different  grades  needed  for  different  candies. 

Casting  of  centers  and  of  some  candies  is  done  by  a  machine, 
called  the  Mogul.  Machine  chocolate  dipping  is  done  by  two 
machines,  the  Enrober  and  the  Smithstake.  In  addition  to  the 
forgoing,  men  usually  do  aU  the  work  connected  with  the  roast- 
ing of  nuts,  cutting  of  candy,  cooking  and  washing  of  gum,  pan 
work  and  some  of  the  work  of  crystallizing. 

The  dipping  of  chocolates  by  hand  is  done  in  refrigerated 
rooms,  and  fruit  bon-bon  dipping  is  done  by  women,  as  well  as 
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wrapping,  packing,  weighing,  examining,  tying  up  and  labeling. 
Sorting  of  nuts  and  candies  and  making  of  special  centres  is 
also  done  by  girls  and  women. 

The  hand  and  machine  processes  are  practically  the  same  in 
all  candy  factories,  the  difference  being  in  the  grade  of  materials 
used,  and  the  finish  of  the  final  product. 

Much  of  the  work  in  a  candy  factory  might  be  compared  to 
that  in  a  large  kitchen,  many  workers  cleaning,  carrying,  sort- 
ing, preparing  and  helping  as  directed.  These  helpers  are  the 
unskilled  workers  —  their  work  is  carefully  supervised  and  the 
content  of  the  various  jobs  is  small. 

Others  workers,  semi-skilled,  prepare  materials  in  quantities 
for  the  final  finishing  by  the  skilled  workers. 

Sources  from  which  Workers  are  Obtained 

Workers  in  candy  factories  are  obtained  from  three  main 
sources:  untried  workers  from  the  schools;  experienced  or  partly 
trained  from  other  factories;  workers  from  other  industries. 
New  workers  are  usually  obtained  by  advertisements  either 
"  help  wanted  "  or  specific  advertisements  as  for  hand  dipper, 
packer,  or  candy  maker;  by  a  sign  hung  out;  through  other 
employees. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  when  green  hands  are  taken  on  to  put 
them  at  the  unskilled  work.  By  a  process  of  selection  of  the 
more  apt  and  intelligent,  those  that  are  undesirable  are  elimi- 
nated. The  ones  kept  may  prove  valuable  in  the  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  jobs,  and  are  kept  to  fill  possible  vacancies. 

In  one  factory  when  a  large  number,  say  one  hundred  em- 
ployees, is  needed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  even  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  workers  are  taken  on  with  the  hope  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  busy  season,  one  hundred  will  have  proved  to 
be  desirable. 

An  ever  renewed  procession  of  unskilled  workers  keeps  the 
industry  supplied  in  the  low  paid  and  unskilled  jobs.  Some 
remain  helpers  with  a  small  raise  occasionally,  some  fill  the 
semi-Bkilled  jobs  and  a  very  few  reach  head  positions.  A  great 
many  —  how  great  a  number  is  shown  by  the  charts  and  tables 
already  before  the  Commission  —  have  neither  the  ability  nor 


equipment  to  hold  even  the  unskilled  jobs  for  more  than  a  few 

weeks. 

The  only  requirements  are  a  healthy  and  neat  appearance. 
To  perform  the  general  work  in  a  candy  factory  no  general 
education  is  needed  by  the  worker  or  demanded  by  the  employer. 
Some  of  the  more  skilled  jobs  do  require  some  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  writing  and  reading  such  as  is  acquired  by  complet- 
ing the  sixth  grade.  An  employee  is  assigned  to  the  section  need- 
ing workers,  and  unless  unfit  or  discontented  stays  in  that  depart- 
ment and  learns  no  other  branch  of  the  work.  The  exceptions  to 
these  general  customs  are  found  during  the  slack  season  when 
skilled  workers  are  kept  to  do  unskilled  work,  at  their  regular 
wage.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  frequently  among  choc- 
olate hand  dippers  —  these  workers  carrying  placques,  cleaning 
papers,  etc.,  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Two  factories  had  plans  for  routing  special  employees  through 
the  factory.  In  one,  intelligent  table  men,  or  helpers  to  tablemen, 
were  put  through  every  department  where  candy  was  made  or 
handled.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  retail 
stores  with  all-round  candy  makers  — one  to  twenty  a  year  being 
so  trained  as  the  demand  required  them. 

In  the  other  establishment  the  girls  in  the  packing  department 
must  know  how  to  read,  write  and  figure,  and  be  of  a  neat  appear- 
ance —  an  endeavor  'being  made  to  get  American  bom  girls.  The 
girls  in  this  factory  are  dressed  in  white  aprons  and  caps  so  as 
to  emphasize  theii  greater  importance.  On  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  each  week,  they  go  to  the  retail  stores  owned  by  the 
factory,  and  are  taught  how  to  sell.  From  these  girls  permanent 
saleswomen  are  picked,  and  some  are  chosen  for  cashiers. 

Machine  Work  in  Candy  Factories 
Cooking,  beating,  mixing,  cutting  hard  candies,  caramels, 
nougat,  jelly,  cocoanut;  rapping,  roasting  and  grinding  nuts; 
grinding  cocoanut ;  washing  and  rolling  chewing  gum,  making  pea- 
nut butter,  making  almond  paste,  making  peanut  brittle,  making 
jelly  powder,  chocolate  shaking,  polishing  and  brushing  gums, 
pan  work,  Mogul,  Enrober,  Smithstake,  manufacture  of  chocolate 
and  cocoa,  including  washing  and  grinding  cocoa  beans,  milling 
and  mixing  chocolate,  melting  and  grinding  chocolate. 
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The  foregoing  work  is  done  b^  men  in  all  but  a  few  instances. 
Women  sometimes  run  wrapping  macliines  and  frequently  feed 
the  Jinrober. 

Jj'ondant  is  cooked  in  large  amounts,  beaten  by  electric  beaters 
and  run  off  into  big  tubs.  This  is  the  foundation  for  candy  and 
centre  mixtures  of  all  kinds. 

Caramels,  marshmallows,  nougats,  Turkish  delight,  etc.,  are 
all  cooked  by  men  who  do  nothing  else  but  mix  the  batches  and 
tend  them.  The  cooking  and  mixing  is  all  determined  by  recipe, 
but  a  good  cook  has  to  be  able  to  know  how  much  more  or  less  the 
batches  should  be  cooked  under  diiferent  weather  conditions. 
Some  candies  are  run  on  Ubles  and  cooled,  then  cut  by  hand  or 
machine  and  sent  to  packing  departments.  Some  candies  are 
poured  into  moulds  for  candies  or  for  centers  of  candies. 

The  Mogul  is  a  centre-casting  machine  that  also  prepares  trays 
of  starch  for  filling.  The  machine  impress  is  made  in  the  starch 
trays  in  rows,  the  tray  is  then  carried  under  a  depositor  supplied 
from  a  tank,  which  fills  the  moulds  full  of  the  particular  centre 
mixture  being  used.  These  machines  are  made  up  of  three  dis- 
tinct parts  and  can  turn  out  20,000  pounds  of  candy  each  a  day. 
Ten  men  are  generaUy  required  to  run  a  Mogul  —  that  is,  to  run 
and  feed  the  machine  and  carry  filled  trays  to  hot  or  drying 
rooms.  The  wages  of  the  men  so  employed  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  years  a  man  has  been  employed. 

The  two  chocolate  coating  machines  are  the  Enrober  and  Smith- 
stake.  These  machines  do  the  dipping  formerly  done  by  fifteen 
to  forty  girls  and  have  reduced  greatly  the  cost  of  chocolate 
covered  candies.  Centres  are  placed  by  girls  or  boys  on  wires 
which  travel  under  a  flood  of  warm  chocolate.  The  finished 
candies  pass  into  a  cooled  room  and  are  run  on  or,  in  case  of  the 
Smithstake,  placed  on  oiled  paper.  These  machines  are  usually 
operated  by  men  —  girls  doing  all  the  helping  carrying  trays, 
feeding,  taking  off,  etc 

Pan  work  is  rather  highly  skilled.  This  includes  the  coating  of 
all  kinds  of  dragee,  Jordan  almonds,  soft  centers,  nuts,  etc.  The 
candies  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  sugar 
water  to  the  centers  which  revolve  continually  in  an  inclined 
copper  pan,  with  air  blowing  on  and  drying  the  coating.     Can- 


dies  are  colored  and  polished  with  beeswax,  the  pan  man  having 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  time  and  amount  of  sugar  necessary 
to  coat  as  required.  One  man  may  oversee  the  work  in  from  four 
to  five  pans,  and  there  are  helpers  who  in  time  and  by  observation 
may  become  pan  men. 

Cutting  machines  are  run  by  men  who  may  or  may  not  have 
helpers.  They  feed  the  machines  with  the  candy  in  squares  that 
will  make  a  certain  number  of  rows  when  cut;  these  rows  are 
again  cut  and  the  finished  small  squares  dusted  with  powder  or 
not  as  the  special  candy  required,  and  are  ready  for  packing. 
Caramels,  nougats,  cocoanut  and  chocolates  are  cut  this  way. 

Nut  roasting  and  grinding,  chocolate  milling  and  mixing,  gum 
washing  and  staining,  gum  rolling  and  cutting,  peanut  butter 
and  peanut  brittle  making,  are  all  found  in  candy  factories,  and 
employ  but  few  men  each. 

Machine  wrapping  is  possible  only  for  some  grades  of  caramels, 
nougats  and  some  hard  candies  and  bars.  Women  generally 
operate  such  machines. 

Hand  Work  in  Candy  Factories 

The  following  may  be  classed  as  unskilled:  Picking  out,  sort- 
ing, blanching  and  shelling  out  nuts,  placing  nuts  in  Mogul 
moulds  and  on  candies,  shelling  and  peeling  cocoanuts,  sorting 
gum,  cutting  fruit,  ginger,  orange  peel  and  pitting  dates;  center 
making,  such  as  rolling  and  forming  cream;  putting  candies  in 
crystallizing  pans,  and  separating  and  sorting  after  crystallized; 
knocking  chocolates  out  of  moulds;  coloring  one  end  of  creams 
with  color  and  brush ;  cleaning,  carrying  and  stacking  pans,  trays, 
etc.;  cleaning  oiled  paper  and  glass  jars  and  kettles;  arranging 
paper  in  boxes  for  packers ;  sorting  candies,  discarding  imperfect 
ones. 

The  foregoing  are  jobs  that  can  be  learned  in  a  few  minutes  to 
a  few  hours. 

The  following  may  be  classed  as  semi-skilled  work:  Sugaring 
gums ;  granulated  sugar  is  rolled  with  the  gums,  the  excess  amount 
being  sieved  off.    This  work  is  done  by  both  men  and  girls. 

Sugaring  dates:  Dates  that  have  been  pitted  and  filled  are 
rolled  in  granulated  sugar.     Work  done  by  girls. 
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Filling  dates  with  cream  ceuters:  The  cream  is  rolled  into  a 
long  small  roll,  then  cut  up  into  small  uniform  pieces  by  hand; 
these  are  rolled  into  a  ball  and  flattened  in  the  date.  Cream  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  the  flattened  ball  being  covered  with 
nuts  both  sides.     Work  done  by  girls. 

Moulding  chocolate:  Chocolate  dough  is  cooled  to  the  right 
temperature  for  moulding,  then  spread  with  a  flat  knife  over  a 
former  containing  six  or  eight  depressions  or  moulds.  Work 
done  chiefly  by  men. 

Hand  casting:  Cream  is  squeezed  out  of  a  paper  cone  on  to 
oiled  paper  so  as  to  form  candies  the  same  size.  Work  always 
done  by  men. 

Making  centers:  The  more  expensive  and  varied  candies  have 
hand  made  centers  as:  cream  received  in  bulk  and  mixed  with 
ground  nuts  and  rum,  rolled  into  balls  and  ready  for  coating. 

Pail  packing:  Filling  wooden  pails  have  compartments  in  pail 
or  packing  in  light  cardboard  boxes  as  divisions,  then  filling  the 
sections  with  candy,  sometimes  with  hand,  sometimes  with  shovel 
for  purpose.     Girls  and  women. 

Bulk  box  packing:  Filling  boxes  with  a  given  mixture  or  with 
single  kind.  Filling  boxes  loose  and  arranging  top  tray  in  rows 
with  paper  divisions. 

Filling  boxes  with  wrapped  candies:  Packing  in  layers  using 
a  sprinkling  of  rice  powder.  The  box  contains  five  to  ten  pieces. 
All  this  packing  is  directed  by  forewomen  so  green  girls  are  put  at 
work  at  once. 

Wrapping:  Certain  grades  of  caramels,  nougats,  molasses  pep- 
permints, chocolate  rolls,  chocolate  bars,  cigarettes  in  bundles  and 
hard  candies,  etc.,  are  wrapped  individually  by  hand.  The  can- 
dies must  be  handled  quickly,  so  that  they  may  keep  their  shape. 
Some  wrappers  are  folded  both  ends  at  once,  the  left  hand  doing 
the  same  work  as  the  right.  Others  are  folded  at  one  end,  turned 
up  and  folded  at  the  other  end.  Some  are  wrapped  in  silver  and 
gold  paper,  some  twisted  at  each  end,  some  done  up  separately 
then  wrapped  in  bundles,  some  being  tied  with  cord  and  some  with 
ribbon.    Much  of  the  work  is  piece  work. 

Box  wrapping  may  be  simply  wrapping  a  box  in  already  cut 
paper  and  tying  up  with  cord,  or  it  may  be  wrapping  a  box  with 
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the  name  on  it  in  gilt  letters,  the  wrapper  having  the  same  letter- 
ing, which  must  be  placed  exactly  over  that  on  the  box  cover. 
This  calls  for  more  skill  but  is  quickly  acquired. 

Weighing:  The  packed  boxes  are  brought  to  a  weigher  who 
usually  examines  also.  In  bulk  packing  the  cover  is  weighed  with 
the  box  and  candies  added  or  removed  to  make  the  weight  correct. 
In  loose  packing  with  a  packed  top  tray,  the  tray  and  cover  are 
weighed  and  the  bulk  changed  to  make  the  weight.  The  weigher 
has  to  be  able  to  know  the  desired  appearance  of  each  box  and  the 
required  place  for  labels.  Sometimes  the  boxes  pass  a  special  ex- 
aminer who  does  not  weigh. 

Labeling:  This  may  be  pasting  labels  on  candies,  on  bundles  of 
candies,  on  boxes  and  pails,  or  on  paper  wrapped  around  candies 
and  boxes.  In  many  places  the  labels  and  goods  are  handed  to 
the  worker  together,  so  she  cannot  make  a  mistake.  She  must 
know  how  to  keep  her  glue  wet,  and  the  correct  place  for  the  label. 

The  majority  of  the  above  jobs  take  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days  to  learn.  Examining  takes  a  little  longer,  hand  casting  takes 
about  a  week  and  moulding  chocolates  takes  about  a  week  also. 

The  following  work  may  be  classed  as  skilled.  The  most 
skilled  worker  in  the  candy  factory  is  the  candy  maker,  in  some 
places  called  a  table  man.  This  man  mixes  his  batches  for  cook- 
ing, knows  his  recipes,  colors,  flavors,  pulls,  forms,  decorates,  pulls 
out  and  cuts  a  great  variety  of  hard  candies.  He  must  know  how 
long  to  cook  candy  under  different  weather  conditions,  as  for  in- 
stance on  a  hot  day  his  candy  must  be  boiled  just  a  little  longer 
than  usual  in  order  to  make  it  brittle.  He  must  know  how  to 
decorate  each  different  candy,  how  to  flavor  it,  and  its  final  fonn. 
He  may  also  make  nut  bars  which  he  cuts  by  hand. 

Hand  candies  must  be  cooled  a  certain  amount  after  being 
poured  on  tables.  He  must  be  able  to  know  when  the  right  tem- 
perature is  reached.  In  addition  to  all  this  trade  knowledge  he 
must  be  so  skilled  that  he  can  turn  out  candy  according  to  a  cer- 
tain standard. 

He  begins  as  a  helper  to  a  candy  maker  and  as  all  candy  makers 
need  are  helpers,  there  is  no  selection  possible  as  to  the  person  from 
whom  a  helper  gets  his  knowledge.  What  he  learns  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  good  nature  of  the  man  he  helps  and  his  own  intel- 
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ligence  and  dexterity.  The  helper  does  all  the  heavy  work,  lift- 
ing, carrying,  putting  on  pulling  machine  and  helps  in  rolling, 
twisting,  cutting  or  using  a  forming  machine,  as  the  particular 

candy  requires. 

While  all  firms  seem  to  prefer  to  train  their  own  skilled  work- 
ers, at  times  many  advertise  for  candy  makers,  showing  that  the 
tra-ning  received  in  other  factories  has  made  them  desirable. 

If  a  helper  works  with  a  kindly  disposed  man  he  may  learn  the 
work  in  a  year  or  in  two  successive  busy  seasons.  One  table  man 
was  pointed  out  who  had  learned  in  five  months,  having  been  prom- 
ised a  vacancy  if  he  learned  quickly.  In  one  factory  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  send  an  intelligent  table  man  through  the  different  depart- 
ments, so  that  he  may  make  candies  of  all  kinds.  He  is  then  ready 
for  a  job  in  one  of  the  company's  stores  as  all-round  candy  maker 
as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs. 

Chocolate  Hand  Dippers 
Chocolate  dippers  sit  at  tables  equipped  with  central  pans,  in 
which  is  kept  chocolate  slightly  warmer  than  needed  sunk  in  the 
tables      A  piece  of  marble  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  dipper  is  used 
to  put  the  warm  chocolate  on.     This  is  cooled  to  the  right  tem- 
perature by  turning  with  the  right  hand.     The  centers  are  brought 
to  the  dipper  by  helpers.     The  dipper  picks  up  the  center  with  her 
left  hand  and  puts  it  in  her  right  or  tosses  it  in  the  chocolate ;  with 
the  right  hand  the  candy  is  covered  with  chocolate  with  a  kind  of 
tumbling  motion,  picked  up  and  placed  on  oiled  paper  on  wooden 
trays  immediately  in  front  of  the  dipper.     Care  is  taken  to  let  the 
exJess  chocolate  drip  oif  so  as  to  carry  to  the  paper  only  the  choco- 
late that  is  about  the  center,  and  a  mark  called  a  ^^  stroke     being 
made  on  the  top  of  the  candy  with  the  thumb  with  a  little  thread 
of  the  chocolate,  as  a  finishing  touch. 

A  dipper  must  know  the  temperature  necessary  to  give  the  re- 
quired coating;  how  to  regulate  this  temperature;  the  coating  re- 
quired ;  the  strokes  which  ornament  each  kind  of  center.  After 
she  has'  learned  these  things,  she  must  work  up  speed. 

The  requirements  for  a  hand  dipper  are  that  she  appear  neat 
and  healthy,  and  has  hands  that  are  not  hot  and  do  not  perspire. 
This  is  usualh  determined  by  actual  handling  of  chocolates,     ^o 
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general  education  is  needed  for  a  girl  to  become  an  excellent  dip- 
per. Many  are  foreigners  who  left  school  when  young,  some  at 
twelve.  Deaf  mutes  make  good  dippers,  of  which  fact  manufac- 
turers seem  aware,  for  one  applied  at  asylums  for  workers. 

A  green  girl  starts  as  a  helper,  carrying  trays  and  plaques  for  a 
few  days  before  being  '^put  to  the  marble."  It  usually  takes  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  learn  the  strokes,  two  months  to  make  a  dipper 
and  four  to  five  months  to  make  an  experienced  dipper. 

The  forewoman  gives  the  initial  lesson,  then  places  the  new 
worker  between  two  experienced  dippers  who  teach  and  supervise. 
When  six  or  eight  are  learning  at  once,  they  are  put  at  a  separate 
table  in  change  of  an  experienced  worker  who  teaches  and  works 
with  them.  The  first  work  is  generally  coating  almonds,  as  these 
candies  are  small  and  do  not  show  if  imperfect. 

During  slack  seasons,  rather  than  let  good  dipper  go,  they  are 
kept  and  they  do  all  the  helping  at  regular  wages  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Chocolate  dippers  have  to  sit  continually  in  cooled  rooms,  the 
temperature  being  kept  from  60  to  68  degrees,  to  facilitate  the 
drying  of  the  chocolate.  Two  rooms  are  not  as  cold,  being  kept 
between  65  and  70  degrees. 

Bon-bon  Dippers 

Bon-bon  dipping  is  done  by  girls  seated  at  tables  which  have  pots 
of  cream  sunk  in  them,  generally  kept  warm  by  steam  heated 
water.  The  dipping  is  done  with  a  two-pronged  fork  on  which  the 
center  is  put  by  the  left  hand,  the  fork  being  held  in  the  right. 
The  center  is  dipped  into  the  cream  and  then  placed  on  oiled 
paper,  the  stroke  being  made  with  the  drip  still  on  the  fork.  Some- 
times when  centers  are  dipped  before  being  covered  and  the  work 
does  not  require  finish,  the  centers  are  dipped  with  forks  that  hold 
two  and  four  centers. 

A  bon-bon  dipper  must  know  at  what  temperature  and  consist- 
ency to  keep  her  cream,  how  to  regulate  them,  how  to  make  the 
strokes,  the  strokes  that  belong  with  certain  centers,  and  perhaps 
know  how  to  color  her  cream,  watching  other  colors. 

There  are  no  requirements  other  than  neatness  and  a  healthy 
appearance. 
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It  takes  less  than  twelve  weeks  to  learn  how  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature and  to  make  the  strokes,  a  month  to  make  a  good  dipper 
and  two  months  to  make  an  experienced  dipper. 

Fancy  Packers 

Fancy  packing  is  work  that  calls  for  memory  and  quickness. 
The  packers  have  to  know  the  exact  place  for  every  piece  of  candy 
in  every  kind  of  box  sold.  They  stand  in  front  of  long  tables  fill- 
ing boxes  from  bulk  boxes.  The  work  in  most  places  seems  to  be 
done  in  an  inefficient  way,  many  steps  being  taken  and  much  time 
wasted  getting  new  bulk  boxes  and  putting  full  ones  back  ou 
shelves. 

It  is  understood  that  in  some  houses  the  girls  sit  and  tlie  bulk 
boxes  pass  along  on  a  belt,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  was  seen. 

This  kind  of  packing  is  piece  work  and  pays  better  than  other 
packing,  but  the  continued  standing  renders  the  work  unattractive 
to  many  workers.  In  a  few  weeks  a  green  girl  has  learned  the 
locations  of  the  different  candies  and  in  two  months  she  is  an  ex- 
perienced packer  and  has  worked  up  considerable  speed.  Her 
work  is  constantly  supervised  so  that  chance  of  mistake  is  almost 
entirely  eliminated. 

Ribbon  Wokkers 

These  workers  are  found  only  in  tliose  factories  packing  fancy 
boxes,  as  other  boxes  are  tied  with  cord. 

Kibbon  workers  make  bows  and  cut  ends  for  different  sized 
boxes  attached  to  the  bows.  They  have  to  know  the  lengths  and 
the  colors  used  for  the  different  sizes  of  boxes  so  decorated,  and 
how  to  cut  ribbon  to  advantage.  They  work  with  and  near  tlie 
head  ribbon  worker  who  is  responsible  for  the  work. 

Crystallizers 
Crystallization  is  superintended  by  men,  both  girls  and  men 
helping.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  work  has  to  know  the 
principles  of  sugar  crystallizing,  the  length  of  time  different  sorts 
of  candies  must  stay  in  the  syrup,  and  the  amount  they  must  drain 
after  the  syrup  is  run  off.  Candies  that  have  been  crystallized 
will  keep  for  months  whereas  uncrystallized  gums  and  creams 
would  remain  fresh  for  but  a  week. 
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Conclusions 
From  the  material  gathered  it  may  be  seen  that  but  six  jobs  in 
the  candy  industry  may  be  regarded  as  skilled,  namely:  Candy 
making,  chocolate  hand  dipping,  bon-bon  dipping,  fancy  packing, 
crystallizing  and  pan  work. 

Of  these  six  jobs,  three  are  filled  by  men  and  three  by  women 
and  girls. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  establishments,  most  candy  facto- 
ries are  busiest  during  October,  November  and  December.  Dur- 
ing these  three  months  the  plants  run  full  and  by  December  there 
are  few  good  workers  to  be  had.  But  this  rush  is  over  January 
1st;  in  some  factories  the  evening  of  December  24th.  The  work- 
ers who  have  been  taken  on  are  then  out  of  work,  at  the  same  time 
that  other  industries  are  slack.  As  candy  factories  have  increased 
their  working  force  one  third  and  will  not  need  this  discarded 
third  until  the  following  October,  the  question  of  training  workers 
for  this  industry  is  a  complicated  one. 

The  greatest  number  employed  in  the  factories  are  low  paid  and 
unskilled.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  changed  the  work 
so  that  now  much  of  it  is  process  tending.  We  find  young  boys 
and  girls  feeding  and  tending  machines,  dead  end  jobs  that  they 
have  drifted  into  through  lack  of  ability  to  do  anything  else. 

The  fact  is  revealed  that  in  the  candy  industry  the  worker  is 
placed  in  the  most  haphazard  way.  There  is  no  attempt  to  pro- 
vide systematic  training  in  the  semi-skilled  work,  or  even  increase 
his  efficiency  in  the  semi-skilled  job,  and  bring  him  a  higher  wage. 
A  longer  and  more  extensive  study  should  be  productive  of  sug- 
gestions, the  adoption  of  which  would  materially  increase  the 
worth  of  many  workers.  The  methods  observed  in  packing  rooms 
alone  encourage  the  belief  that  similar,  if  less  obvious,  defects 
would  be  found. 
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Scope  of  this  Report 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question :  Is  vocational 
training  for  department  store  employments  possible  ? 

As  a  report  it  is  first  of  all,  not  a  critical  analysis  of  the  business 
or  any  department  of  it.  It  is  not  an  inquiry  into  wage,  hours, 
working  conditions,  or  welfare  work.  It  is  not  offered  as  an  ex- 
planation or  description  of  the  methods  of  any  store  or  department 
It  doess  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  Is  training  desirable  ? 
For  this  reason  the  report  is  not  concerned  with  conditions  in  the 
industry,  that  being  outside  its  scope  and  having  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  "  possibility  "  of  this  training. 

It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  general  and  preliminary  survey 
of  the  department  store  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  a  field  where 
vocational  training  is  possible.  Such  material  is  offered  as  could 
be  gathered  in  a  short  time  from  a  very  large  field  and  does  not 
in  any  sense  represent  thorough  or  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  subject.  It  can  therefore  be  considered  as  only  su^estive  for 
the  further  expert  investigation  which  must  necessarily  precede 
any  trade  teaching.  To  answer  this  question  the  report  presents 
a  brief  analysis  of  department  store  work. 

This  analysis  of  the  business  is  entirely  from  the  teaching  stand- 
point and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  what  extent  there  is 
in  each  occupation  a  teachable  content  which  has  direct  bearing 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  employee  in  the  particular  job. 

Since  tliis  report  is  limiting  itself  to  the  content  of  the  industry 
it  takes  no  account  of  certain  other  factors  of  vocational  efficiency, 
important  though  they  may  be,  such  as  health,  home  conditions 
and  recreation.    It  is  also  clearly  recognized  that  in  any  business 
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which  involves  contact  with  the  puhlic  there  is  a  large  factor  of 
personality  and  aptitude  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  analysis. 
The  ability  to  sell  goods  is  both  a  gift  and  an  art.  These  important 
factors  together  with  the  abstract  but  essential  virtues  of  honesty, 
courtesy,  promptness,  etc.,  are  necessarily  omitted  from  considera- 
tion in  what  is  a  concrete  statement  of  the  content  of  the  occupa- 
tion. Statements  in  regard  to  system  or  store  practice  are  intended 
to  be  typical,  representing  the  oiiinion  of  the  majority,  rather  than 
conditions  in  any  one  store. 

Extent  of  the  Field 

Available  figures  give  the  number  of  department  stores  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  as  98.  A  single  large  store  carries 
on  its  payroll  3,500  to  4,000  persons,  while  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hundred  is  no  uncommon  number.  The  demand  for 
this  kind  of  labor  is  greatest  in  the  cities  but  it  is  universal  and 
not  confined  to  the  cities  of  any  one  section  of  the  State. 

Employment  is  not  restricted  by  sex,  but  is  open  to  both  boys 
and  girls  with  a  fair  chance  of  advancement  for  both. 

The  department  store  offers  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  It 
not  only  represents  the  assembling  under  one  roof  and  under  one 
management  of  what  are  practically  a  great  variety  of  independent 
retail  stores  but  also  the  bringing  together  of  a  number  of  pro- 
ductive trades,  l^esides  carrying  on  the  business  of  merchandisr 
ing,  which  might  be  called  peculiarly  its  own,  the  department  store 
incidentially  gives  employment  to  representatives  of  many  such 
occupations  as:  electricians,  plimibers,  mechanics,  carpenters, 
cabinet  makers,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  telephone  operators, 
jewelers,  opticians,  photographers,  dressmakers,  milliners, 
laundresses,  waiters,  cooks,  upholsterers,  printers,  elevatormen, 
janitors,  firemen,  and  watchmen.  Skilled  employees  in  those  lines 
are  recruited  from  the  trade  itself  and  the  boy  or  girl  entering 
this  kind  of  service  must  go  tlirough  the  regular  trade  ap- 
prenticeship. 

It  is  with  the  occupations  peculiar  to  merchandising  that  this 
report  has  to  do,  and  in  these  alone  there  is  sufficient  variety  so 
that  employment  may  be  given  to  men  and  women  of  widely 
different  capabilities.     About  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  a 
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department  store  are  in  the  selling  force.  These  handle  the  mer- 
chandise of  from  50  to  200  departments,  varying  from  goods  whose 
selling  is  merely  a  mechanical  process  to  those  which  require 
highly  specialized  and  technical  knowledge.  The  mail  order  and 
the  auditing  departments  employ  large  numbers  of  women  in  work 
which  is  mostly  clerical  but  not  of  a  nature  to  demand  trained 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  Men  and  boys  are  found  in  the 
above  occupations  and  are  employed  in  the  receiving,  packing 
delivery  and  shipping  departments.  The  delivery  wagons  and 
automobiles  require  an  independent  force  which  is  engaged  in 
outside  work.  In  some  stores  the  disposition  to  permit  changes 
which  will  result  in  fitting  the  employee  to  congenial  woik  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  store  service  further  widens  the 
opportunities  in  this  field. 

Source  from  Which  the  Department  Store  Draws  its 

Workers 

From  the  standpoint  of  age  and  experience  the  employees  of  the 
department  store  may  be  classified  as  "  Juniors  "  and  "Adults ". 
The  tendency  among  the  stores  is  to  raise  the  age  at  which  children 
will  be  employed;  therefore,  there  is  to  be  found  a  decreasing 
number  of  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age.  Since  a  girl 
matures  more  rapidly  than  a  boy  she  can  sooner  be  given  a  posi- 
tion in  the  adult  group.  For  this  reason  no  arbitrary  age  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  between  the  two  groups  mentioned  above,  but 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  from  14  or  16  to  18  is  the  age  of 
the  junior  group  and  that  these  young  people  hold  the  minor  posi- 
tions of  the  departments,  as  for  instance  wagon-boys  in  the  delivery 
department,  and  all  positions  in  the  selling  force  below  that  of 
salesman  or  woman.  Positions  demanding  maturity  and  previous 
experience  are  in  the  adult  group  and  are  seldom  held  by  the  boy 
or  girl  under  18.  In  the  selling  force  the  age  limit  is  higher 
for  boys  than  for  girls  both  because  of  their  slower  maturity 
and  because  low-priced  goods  are  seldom  sold  by  men. 

The  junior  employees  in  the  department  store  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  from  14  to  16 
and  with  their  working  papers  go  out  to  find  a  "job".  They 
may  come  in  response  to  an  advertisement  of  "Help  Wanted" 
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for  cash-girls,  bundle-boys,  checkers,  wrappers  or  messengers ;  or 
they  may  apply  at  the  superintendent's  office  during  the  hours 
when  applications  for  employment  are  received,  it  being  the  cus- 
tom for  those  seeking  work  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  stores  for 
this  purpose  early  in  the  morning.  Some  children  are  brought 
in  by  their  parents  who  have  been  store  employees  and  are  given  a 
trial  on  the  strength  of  the  family  connection. 

Adult  positions  are  filled,  as  a  rule,  from  (1)  the  most  compe- 
tent jimiors;  (2)  those  who  have  gained  experience  in  the  five 
and  ten-cent  store,  this  being  however  only  a  limited  source  of 
supply;  (3)  employees  from  the  "neighborhood  stores";  (4)  the 
mature  applicants  whose  other  qualifications  offset  their  lack  of 

experience. 

The  five  and  ten-cent  stores  offer  a  chance  for  beginners  to 
secure  experience  in  selling.  Most  of  these  stores  will  not  take 
a  girl  under  16  for,  though  the  demands  on  her  intelligence  are 
limited,  she  has  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  transaction ;  mak- 
ing change,  selling,  and  wrapping  her  own  goods.  The  girl  whose 
entire  experience  in  selling  has  been  gained  in  these  stores  seldom 
gets  a  high-grade  selling  position.  Certain  stores  will  take  her 
and  put  her  in  departments  where  the  work  is  much  the  same  — 
notions,  for  instance,  or  inferior  positions  in  the  house  furnishing 
and  crockery  departments.  In  the  last  two  departments  in  selling 
certain  portions  of  the  stock  the  requirements  are  principally  to 
watch  merchandise  and  hand  out  goods.  This  does  not  demand 
selling  ability  of  a  very  high  order ;  the  work  is  easy  and  the  sales 
mount  up.  A  girl  who  goes  into  these  departments  seldom  leaves 
to  be  transferred  to  another. 

The  salespersons  who  have  gained  their  experience  in  the 
"  neighborhood  store  "  are  considered  by  many  superintendents  to 
have  had  the  most  desirable  training  for  the  larger  store.  In  the 
neighborhood  store  the  salesperson  is  brought  in  more  personal 
contact  with  the  customer,  a  friendly  relation  being  an  important 
factor  in  making  the  sale.  This  kind  of  experience,  it  is  claimed, 
puts  a  more  "  human  element "  into  the  training  of  the  young 
salesperson  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  impersonal  contact  be- 
tween customer  and  employee  in  the  larger  store  and  shows  results 
in  courtesy  and  attentiveness. 
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While  considering  the  five  and  ten-cent  store  and  the  neighbor- 
hood store  as  means  of  training  for  salespeople  who  may  later 
find  employment  in  the  department  store,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  service  in  the  department  store  itself  is 
training  for  the  high-priced  saleswoman  of  the  specialty  shop. 
These  shops  require  a  certain  type  of  saleswoman;  she  must  be 
shrewd  and  wise  in  all  details  and  methods  of  selling  and  she  must 
make  a  good  appearance  in  both  clothes  and  manner.  The  very 
young  saleswoman  is  not  desired  here.  The  specialty  shops  obtain 
from  the  department  stores  expert  saleswomen  for  dresses,  suits, 
waists,  furs  and  millinery. 

The  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  employees  from  among 
the  many  who  daily  apply  for  work  rests  with  the  store  superin- 
tendent or  an  assistant  who  is  appointed  for  this  purpose.  This 
selection  is  usually  based  on  the  results  of  a  personal  interview, 
such  recommendations  as  the  candidate  may  have  from  previous 
employers,  and  the  filling  out  of  a  form  of  "Application  for 
Employment ",  this  last  being  the  only  form  of  school  test  to 
which  the  employee  is  subjected. 

This  report  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  proper  selection 
of  employees  as  a  factor  in  efficiency  but  cannot  concern  itself 
with  the  question  further  than  the  above  description  of  the  usual 
procedure. 

Need  of  Training 

There  is  every  evidence  of  the  need  of  training  for  department 
store  employment,  but  since  this  report  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  training  no  extended  discussion  of  the  need 
is  here  attempted.  It  may  be  pointed  out  however  that  many 
employers  believe  that  vocational  training  is  necessary  in  any 
industry  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Training  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  pays 
both  employer  and  employee. 

(2)  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  certain  grades  of  employees 
can  in  the  last  analysis  receive  from  the  industry  an  increase  in 
wages. 

(3)  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  many  industries  can  bear  tha 
increased  labor  cost  due  to  a  minimum  wage  law. 

(4)  A  high  percentage  of  shifting  employees  in  any  industry 
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indicates  waste.  Many  employers  find  it  more  economical  to  train 
than  to  discharge. 

Certain  conditions  in  the  department  store  specifically  indicate 
the  need  of  vocational  training  in  this  industry.  Employers 
agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
salespeople  and  increasingly  difficult  to  fill  the  more  responsible 
executive  positions,  while  for  the  elementary  places  it  is  only 
necessary  to  select  from  the  numbers  who  apply.  This  discrepancy 
between  the  number  who  enter  the  industry  and  those  who  qualify 
for  promotion*  should  lead  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  cause. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  women  in  the  business  (ap- 
proximately  80  per  cent,  of  those  employed)  accounts  partially 
for  a  certain  number  of  those  who  enter  but  do  not  qualify  for 
promotion.  The  average  length  of  service  for  the  girl  in  the 
department  store  is  generally  estimated  at  about  four  years.  Her 
stay  in  any  kind  of  industry  is  from  three  to  seven  years  when 
the  majority  leave  in  order  to  marry.  Failure  and  a  desire  for 
change  eliminate  a  small  number  who  constitute  the  rolling  stones 
of  industry.  There  are  also  those  who  stay  in  the  store  long 
enough  to  secure  experience  which  enables  them  to  succeed  in 
more  congenial  employment.  This  leaves  a  large  number  who 
remain  in  the  business  but  who  are  more  or  less  stationary.  The 
presence  of  this  stationary  group  points  to  the  need  of  training 
to  do  away  with  the  discrepancy  already  mentioned. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  need  for  training  is  revealed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  industry  which  shows  the  content  of  the  low-grade 
job  to  be  small  with  a  much  larger  content  in  the  higher-paid 
positions.  The  nonnal  method  of  promotion  in  the  business  is 
by  advancement  through  successive  occupations  or  steps  in  the 

department. 

One  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  promotion  is  to  master 
the  content  of  the  "  job  ahead  ".  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the 
need  of  training  is  evident.  In  this  connection  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  promotion  may  not  be  the  only  reward  of  train- 

*  Note. No  figures  were  obtainable  as  to  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  high  grade  positions  as  compared  to  those  of  lower  grade.  The  op- 
portunity for  promotion  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
vocational  training  should  be  given  in  any  industry.  It  concerns  the  advis- 
ability, however,  r?ither  than  the  possibility  of  training. 
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ing.  Greater  efficiency  may  be  recognized  by  inmiediate  in- 
crease in  wage  under  the  very  common  commission  system  which 
particularly  affects  the  selling  force. 

Opportunities  for  the  Training 

That  there  is  in  the  normal  store  day  a  certain  amount  of  what 
might  be  called  "  dull  time  "  was  stated,  with  one  exception,  by 
the  managers  of  the  stores  visited.  The  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing are  least  busy  since  the  bulk  of  the  trade  does  not  arrive  before 
10  o'clock,  and  in  some  stores  the  hour  is  even  later.  While  much 
of  this  time  is  needed  by  the  employees  for  care  of  their  depart- 
ments, a  certain  portion  of  it  could  be  spared  for  instruction  with- 
out loss  to  the  business. 

The  number  of  employees  re<iuired  to  serve  a  department  dur- 
ing the  busy  hours  is  so  far  in  excess  of  those  needed  during  the 
entire  day  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  arrange  a  series  of 
shifts  by  which  those  needing  instruction  might  be  freed  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  those  stores  where 
classes  for  employees  are  already  in  existence.  An  instance  of 
this  is  where  one  group  attends  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from 
9  A.  M.  to  10  A.  M.  and  another  group  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
at  the  same  hour. 

Aim  of  This  Training 

In  general,  classes  for  training  employees  seem  to  have  been 
established  as  a  part  of  good  business  management,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  classes  have  been 
organized  for  advertising  purposes  or  as  welfare  work.  This 
report  is  concerned  only  with  the  first  —  that  is,  with  the  training 
of  the  employee  that  he  may  render  equivalent  service  for  the  wage 
which  he  desires.  It  is  believed  that  well  organized  training  hav- 
ing this  aim  can  be  made  to  accomplish  three  necessary  things: 
(1)  bring  the  individual  who  is  below  a  minimum  standard  up 
to  this  standard;  (2)  give  such  increase  in  efficiency  as  shall  com- 
pel increase  in  wage;  (3)  fit  for  the  "  job  ahead." 

The   Group  to  be  Trained 

The  employees  of  average  ability  constitute  the  group  which, 
at  present,  most  need  the  training  that  can  be  given.  In  every 
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department  store  there  are  most  convincing  instances  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  for  advancement.  Cases  are  numerous  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  entered  Uie  stores  in  the  lowest  grades  and 
advanced  to  responsible  executive  positions.  These  of  course  rep- 
resent the  minority  and  are  excellent  proof  that  the  exceptional 
person  will  find  his  own  way  to  success.  The  training  which  is 
contemplated  will  not  materially  affect  this  group  as  it  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  succeed  without  it.  Exceptional  or  extreme 
cases  have  very  little  bearing  on  the  real  solution  of  any  problem. 
This  eliminates  from  the  present  consideration  those  of  unusual 
attainments  or  marked  ability  as  well  as  the  lower  extreme  which 
is  made  up  of  misfits  and  incompetents.  There  are  in  every  store 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees  whose  ability  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  service  depends  on  direction  and  stimulus  which 
they  themselves  cannot  seem  to  furnish  and  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  get  from  the  resources  which  the  store  at  present  offers. 
Included  in  the  rank  and  file  are  a  small  number  whom  the  man- 
agement would  eliminate  at  once  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
their  positions  would  probably  be  filled  by  others  as  mediocre. 

Every  effort  to  raise  a  scale  of  remuneration,  whether  in  this 
industry,  other  trades  or  the  professions  is  hampered  and  deferred 
by  the  presence  of  the  "  average  worker."  For  the  present,  at 
least,  training  for  department  store  employees  must  be  organized 
for  the  needs  of  the  "  average  worker,"  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  constitutes  the  majority. 

Existing  Methods  of  Training 

In  nearly  all  the  stores  visited  there  was  found  a  growing  con- 
sciousness that  the  interest  of  the  business  demands  a  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  unskilled  employee.  While  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  unanimity  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used  in  approach- 
ing the  problem  there  exists  at  least  a  tacit  recognition  for  thei 
necessity  of  some  kind  of  training,  as  evidenced  by  the  various 
classes  alreadv  in  existence.  So  far  as  could  be  found  there  is 
in  the  department  stores  of  New  York  City  but  little  vocational 
instruction  for  employees  organized  acxjording  to  the  standards 
and  methods  which  have  been  found  successful  in  the  best  voca- 
tional training  in  other  industries. 
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As  to  the  success  of  the  instruction  which  already  exists,  very 
little  can  be  said.  In  the  last  analysis  success  must  be  largely 
measured  by  the  promotions  or  increases  in  wage  it  brings. 

Little  evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  exist- 
ing instruction. 

With  reference  to  such  instruction  the  following  points  call  for 
further  consideration ; 

(1)  The  instruction  in  many  instances  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  fairly  judged  by  its 
results. 

A  few  concerns  are  taking  steps  to  organize  instruction  for  their 
employees,  which  shall  be  trade  training  and  have  engaged  di- 
rectors for  this  work.  Most  of  it  is  still  at  the  point  where  plans 
are  tentative  and  methods  experimental.  Within  the  last  year 
continuation  classes  have  been  started  for  the  14  to  16  year  old 
employee  in  six  department  stores  in  'New  York  City  and  Brook- 
lyn. These  classes  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  are  taught  by  regularly  certified  teachers.  The  stores 
provide  the  necessary  class  room  and  send  certain  of  their  junior 
employees  during  store  time.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
classes  is  mainly  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  subjects  in  the 
public  school  taught  with  reference  to  their  application  to  depart- 
ment store  work.  The  development  of  this  work  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest. 

(2)  The  facilities  for  training  in  most  stores  have  been  so 
limited  when  compared  to  the  number  of  employees  to  be  reached 
that  instruction  has  usually  been  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
group.  Usually,  this  group  has  been  selected  on  the  basis  of 
ability  or  ambition.  The  personal  element  has,  therefore,  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  instruction.  Instruction 
in  nearly  all  instances  has  been  limited  to  some  portion  of  the 
selling  force.  Under  these  conditions,  the  results  obtained  and 
the  methods  used  have  but  little  significance  in  any  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  training  as  a  whole. 

(3)  The  existing  methods  of  giving  instruction  employed  by 
many  stores  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  practice  of  the  regular 
school  both  in  the  organization  of  classes  and  in  the  handling  of 
subject  matter.    It  results  in  the  bringing  together  of  a  class  which 
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may  not  have  a  common  need  and  in  giving  instruction  which  is 
general  rather  than  specific  in  its  application. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  certain  classes 
maintained  for  the  general  education  of  junior  employees.  These 
are  not  strictly  trade  training  classes  and  are  organized  on  tradi- 
tional school  lines  for  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects.  In- 
struction is  given  at  store  expense  and  in  store  time  and  is  compul- 
sory for  all  employees  of  a  certain  grade. 

(4)  By  far  the  oldest  and  most  common  method  of  giving 
instruction  is  by  "Talks."  These  might  be  classified  as:  (a) 
those  on  abstract  subjects  such  as  courtesy,  promptness,  etc. ;  (b) 
general  subjects  such  as,  "  How  to  keep  up  sales  in  hot  weather ;" 
(c)  buyers'  talks  on  stock. 

The  system  under  which  these  talks  are  given  is  not  always 
the  same,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  to  make  superin- 
tendents and  heads  of  departments  each  responsible  for  a  certain 
number  of  lectures,  supplemented  by  talks  from  the  buyers  when 
there  is  particular  merchandise  with  which  the  people  in  their 
department  should  be  familiar.     There  is  no  method  of  checking 
up  the  value  of  this  kind  of  instruction  which  must  in  a  measure 
always  depend  on  the  personality  and  teaching  ability  of  the 
speaker.     Knowing  the  type  of  mind  to  which  these  talks  are  ad- 
dressed, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  those  deriving  the  greatest 
benefit  from  them  are  the  exceptional  persons,  previously  men- 
tioned, who  are  able  and  anxious  to  secure  information,  under  all 
conditions.     In  addition  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  teaching,  talking  is  about  the  weakest  method  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  following  reasons:  The  average  pupil  has  difficulty 
in  following  instruction  given  in  this  way;  the  talker's  experience 
is  so  much  broader  than  that  of  the  listener  that  frequently  he 
unconsciously  goes  beyond  the  latter's  comprehension;  the  pupil 
is  entirely  passive  and  this  is  not  the  best  way  a  person  learns. 

(5)  Almost  without  exception  the  department  stores  visited 
provide  instruction  in  "  Store-system,"  especially  as  it  deals  wi£h 
the  store's  individual  method  of  making  out  C.  O.  D.  charge, 
exchange  and  other  sales-checks.  This  teaching  is  given,  to  all  who 
go  into  any  selling  position  in  the  store  and  in  the  case  of  a  new- 
comer it  is  necessary  if  she  is  inexperienced  or  even  if  she  has 
come  as  a  salesperson  from  another  store. 
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"  Blunder  classes  "  are  for  the  correction  and  consequent  pre- 
vention of  careless  mistakes  and  have  only  a  shifting  member- 
ship of  those  who  have  grown  slack  in  the  service  which  they 
render.  These  are  a  common  method  of  bringing  together  an 
error,  usually  clerical,  and  the  person  who  had  made  it. 

While  not  properly  classed  as  "  methods  of  teaching  "  there  are 
a  number  of  provisions  for  obtaining  information  which  might 
be  mentioned  here.  The  section  manager,  head  of  the  department, 
and  buyer,  or  his  assistant,  are  all  accessible  to  the  employee  who 
wishes  information  in  regard  to  stock  or  store  system.  Not  only 
can  they  be  appealed  to  for  information  but  it  is  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  give  it.  "  Sales  bulletins  "  are  distributed  to  employees 
in  order  that  they  may  be  informed  as  to  special  merchandise,  and 
early  in  the  morning  any  employee  may  obtain  a  "  floor-permit " 
or  "  floor-pass  "  to  go  to  any  department  to  do  her  own  shopping 
or  to  gain  general  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  store. 


Line  of  Promotion 

There  is  no  absolute  line  of  promotion  through  the  industry. 
The  occupations  in  the  following  analysis  are  listed  in  the  order 
which  they  would  normally  occur  in  the  industry  and  the  con- 
secutive numbers  indicate  what  might  be  called  typical  progress 
through  the  department. 

Transfers  between  the  departments  may  occur  at  many  points 
throughout  the  industry!.  These  transfers  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  way  of  promotion  and  sometimes  in  order  to  make  a  better 
adjustment  between  the  worker  and  his  job. 

Analysis  of  the  Industry 

In  order  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  whether  training 
for  department  store  employees  is  possible,  and  if  it  is  possible, 
to  gain  some  idea  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  that  training,  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  business  has  been  made,  dividing  it  into  types 
of  employment  or  jobs. 

There  are  certain  limitations  in  regard  to  this  analysis  which 
should  be  noted:  (1)  In  the  working  force  of  every  department 
store  there  are  representatives  of  certain  well  defined  and  recog- 
nized occupations,  such  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  carpenters, 
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dressmakers  and  a  variety  of  others  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned on  page  13G8.  Kepresentatives  of  these  occupations  have 
no  consideration  in  this  report  as  it  is  felt  that  the  question  of  their 
training  can  be  more  adetjuately  dealt  with  under  an  independent 
analysis  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  employed.  (2)  No  one 
of  these  analyses  can  be  considered  as  standard.  There  are  as 
many  different  ways  of  handling  the  details  of  a  department's 
business  as  there  are  stores.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  matter  how  extensive  the  previous  experience  of  the  sales- 
person, on  taking  a  position  in  a  different  store  it  is  at  once  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  store  system  in  regard  to  sales-checks.  K^early 
all  stores  maintain  classes  for  instructing  new  salespeople  in  this 
detail.  Another  illustration  of  this  variation  between  the  similar 
departments  in  different  stores  is  found  in  the  auditing  depart- 
ments, that  of  one  store  having  five  distinct  jobs  while  in  another 
store  the  same  department,  which  employs  more  girls  than  tlie 
first,  has  the  work  divided  into  only  two  jobs.  (3)  Certain  occu- 
pations in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  have  been  omitted 
from  this  analysis.  The  omission  is  made  in  the  case  of  window- 
dressing  and  advertising,  for  instance,  because  these  may  be  more 
accurately  considered  arts  rather  than  trades.  The  special  order 
of  ability  required  in  some  executive  positions,  such  as  buyers, 
excludes  them  from  a  general  discussion  of  this  kind.  Others 
have  been  omitted  because  they  afford  employment  to  compara- 
tively few  persons  or  because  they  are  in  the  nature  of  "  special 
positions "  outside  the  routine  of  the  department.  Complaint 
tracers,  slipper  trimmers,  and  special  clerical  positions  might  be 
cited  as  instances  of  the  foregoing. 

From  the  method  which  has  been  employed  of  analysing  the 
industry  by  departments,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  these  de- 
partments are  entirely  distinct  and  unrelated  in  their  content. 
The  knowledge  of  stock  gained  in  the  receiving  and  marking  room 
of  a  department  for  instance,  makes  it  possible  to  transfer  a 
checker  in  this  department  to  a  selling  position.  Such  transfers  of 
employees  from  one  section  of  a  department  to  another  are  fre- 
quently made,  sometimes  at  their  own  request  and  sometimes  in 
the  interest  of  the  sendee.  A  boy  or  girl,  who  has  not  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  a  position  which  requires  contact  with  the 
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public,  is  not  for  that  reason  debarred  from  employment  in  the 
department  store,  since  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  positions  are 
what  are  termed  as  "  non-selling."  The  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment store  are  generally  classi'fied  as  belonging  to  one  of  three 
divisions:  selling,  delivery,  or  office  force.  In  some  stores  only 
two  divisions  are  recognized,  "  merchandise  "  and  "  service."  In 
the  following  pages  a  brief  analysis  is  made  of  departments  in 
each  division  showing  the  occupations  and  their  content 


Selling  Department 
(Positions  open  to  both  men  and  women.) 

1.  Messenger,  errand  hoy  or  girl,  wheeler, —  These  represent 
the  initial  positions  open  to  a  boy  or  girl  who  comes  into 
the  department  store  with  no  other  qualification  than  age  and 
schooling  certificate, —  that  is  a  working  paper  —  who  is  either 
14  or  16  years  old  (stores  differ  in  age  requirements)  and  who 
wishes  to  work  up  to  a  responsible  position.  While  this  is 
reckoned  as  an  initial  position  in  the  selling  department  it  might 
be  more  accurately  classed  as  the  initial  position  which  is  open  to 
the  young  boy  or  girl  and  which  may  lead  to  employment  in 
almost  any  department  of  the  store. 

What  the  worker  does, —  Errands  from  one  part  of  the  store  to 
another  (inside)  ;  carries  goods;  answers  calls. 

What  the  worker  must  know, —  The  different  departments  in 
the  store ;  where  they  are ;  what  is  in  them ;  names  of  important 
store  people ;  how  to  read. 

2.  Merchandise  checker  or  packer, —  (Girls). 

What  the  worker  does. —  Compares  goods  with  sales-check ;  dis- 
covers errors;  wraps  and  returns  goods  to  salesperson.  (Wrap- 
ping of  bulky  or  fragile  articles  is  not  done  by  checker.) 

What  the  worker  must  know, —  Store  system  of  sales-checks,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  out  these  checks  but  to  find  errors  in 
them ;  elementary  processes  of  arithmetic,  in  order  to  figure  checks 
rapidly ;  technic4il  knowledge  as  to  how  best  to  fold  and  wrap  cer- 
tain kinds  of  goods,  using  as  little  paper  and  string  as  possible; 
a  small  amount  of  manipulative  skill  to  do  this  rapidly  and  neatly. 
The  use  of  envelopes  for  small  articles  has  simplified  this  work. 

3.  Stock  hoy  or  stock  girl, —  May  be  on  the  floor  or  in  reserva 
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What  the  worker  does. —  Keeps  stock  in  order,  clean  and  in  the 
right  place;  attaches  price  tags  and  labels  properly  when  loose  or 
missing;  checks  up  stock  according  to  lists  which  are  furnished; 
reports  over  and  under  supply  of  any  articles;  in  some  cases 
marks  goods  according  to  directions  which  are  given. 

Some  kinds  of  stock,  such  as  gowns  or  coats,  must  be  kept  in 
repair.  Practice  differs  as  to  whether  the  stock  girl  or  salesper- 
son is  responsible  for  this.  If  it  is  the  stock  girl  she  must  go  over 
the  stock  and  continually  watch  it  for  missing  buttons,  rips,  etc., 
and  take  the  garments  needing  repair  to  the  workrooms. 

Shoes  also  require  special  attention  from  the  stock  boy  or  girl, 
as  they  must  be  kept  properly  mated. 

What  the  worker  must  know, —  The  kinds  of  stock ;  the  place  of 
stock,  and  the  quantity  which  is  kept  on  hand;  the  store  system 
of  marking  (not  the  cipher,  but  how  the  price  tag  is  tilled  out)  ; 
how  to  make  plain  figures  or  know  how  to  use  the  marking 
machine,  or  both ;  should  be  able  to  understand  an  invoice  in  order 
to  check  goods;  know  the  fmidamental  processes  of  arithmetic; 
write  plainly;  spell  the  names  of  articles  in  the  department;  have 
a  well  developed  sense  of  order  and  system. 

At  this  point  transfers  to  other  departments  are  often  made. 
For  instance,  a  girl  may  become  clerk  for  a  buyer  or  go  into  some 
of  the  office  positions  while  a  boy  may  enter  the  delivery  depart- 
ment. 

4.  Salesman  or  saleswomen. —  Preliminary  to  becoming  a  sales 
person  the  boy  or  girl  is  generally  placed  on  the  contingent  force 
or  becomes  a  junior  salesperson.  Initial  selling  positions  are  at 
the  notion  counter  at  bargain  tables,  where  the  goods  are  all  of 
one  kind  or  one  price,  and  at  special  positions  so  located  that  they 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  an  experienced  salesperson.  Children's  goods  such  as  their 
clothes,  handkerchiefs,  and  shoes  are  considered  easy  positions 
in  their  respective  departments.  An  adult  with  no  previous  store 
experience  may  secure  a  selling  position  if  his  personal  qualifica- 
tions axe  such  as  to  offset  the  lack  of  experience.  An  easy  posi- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  kind  of  a  beginner. 

The  position  of  salesperson  means  constant  contact  with  the 
public.    Speaking  in  very  general  terms,  men's  furnishings,  bulky 
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household  articles  such  as  furniture,  rugs  and  carpets,  sporting 
goods,  groceries  and  so  on,  are  sold  by  men ;  women  are  employed 
for  the  selling  of  books,  stationery,  house  furnishings,  and  articles 
for  women's  use,  with  the  exception  of  silks,  dressgoods,  and 
household  linens.  Established  custom  has  placed  the  selling  of 
this  merchandise  largely  in  the  hands  of  men. 

What  the  worker  does. —  'Shows  goods;  answers  questions; 
senses  the  customer  with  desired  quality,  style,  quantity  and 
price;  makes  out  sales-checks;  reckons  the  amount  of  sale;  takes 
directions  for  delivery;  sends  money  to  cashiers  and  goods  to 
merchandise  checkers ;  verifies  returned  change  and  gives  the  par- 
cel to  customer.  Sees  that  counter  is  kept  clear  and  stock  in 
order;  reports  to  buyer  of  department  all  calls  for  goods  not  in 
stock. 

What  the  ivorker  must  know. —  Courtesy ;  how  to  address  the 
customer;  how  to  show  goods  and  close  the  sale;  knowledge  of 
stock  (this  differs  with  each  kind  of  stock) ;  knowledge  of  the 
store  and  stock  of  other  departments  sufficiently  well  to  answer 
questions  and  make  suggestions ;  store-system  and  delivery  service 
of  the  store;  rapid  use  of  elementary  processes  in  arithmetic, 
fractions  in  some  departments;  spelling  of  proper  names  and 
addresses ;  ability  to  take  dictation  of  names  and  addresses  rapidly 
and  accurately. 

Where  the  worker  may  go. —  Positions  in  the  selling  force  open 
to  both  successful  salesmen  and  saleswomen  are:  head  of  stock; 
head  of  the  department;  assistant  to  the  buyer  and  buyer.  De- 
tails of  these  positions  are  not  considered  here  as  training  for 
them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  and  personal  ability  is 
the  chief  factor  of  success.  The  expert  salesperson  who  is  selling 
on  commission  often  refuses  promotion  to  the  above-mentioned 
positions  as  it  often  means  increased  responsibility  at  a  salary 
very  little  higher  than  the  total  of  wage  and  commissioiL 

Aisle  Superintendent,  Section  Manager  or  Floor  Walker 

(Men) 

The  title  of  "Aisle  Superintendent "  or  "  Section  Manager  "  as 
compared  with  the  former  term  of  "  Floor  Walker  "  indicates  the 
change  which  has  been  made  in  name  to  correspond  to  the  in- 
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creased  dignity  and  responsibility  of  this  position.  While  the 
amount  of  authority  given  to  these  men  differs  among  the  various 
stores  they  are  no  longer  considered  as  mere  patrols.  It  is  en- 
tirely an  adult  position  and  requires  a  certain  dignity  and  pres- 
ence. There  are  a  variety  of  sources  from  which  the  worker 
may  come.  While  many  stores  obtain  their  aisle  managers  from 
among  the  selling  force  a  number  of  instances  were  found  where 
drivers  had  been  transferred  to  inside  work  and  given  these  posi- 
tions. It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  be  given  positions  as  aisle 
managers  who  have  had  very  little  store  experience  but  have  come 
from  outside  occupations  where  they  have  gained  such  knowledge 
in  dealing  with  people  as  would  fit  them  for  this  very  diplo- 
matic position. 

What  the  xcorkcr  does, —  Represents  the  management.  All 
questions  of  the  return  and  exchange  of  goods,  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers are  referred  to  him.  He  acts  as  an  adjustor.  He  also 
answers  questions  and  directs  customers. 

What  the  worker  must  hnoiv. —  Location  of  goods  and  depart- 
ments in  the  store.  The  store  system.  Have  a  general  rather 
than  a  specific  knowledge  of  stock.    Know  how  to  deal  with  people. 

Where  the  worker  may  go. —  This  position  is  regarded  as  more 
or  less  permanent. 

Delivery  Department  —  Outside  —  Men 

This  is  outside  work  in  which  there  is  contact  with  the  public. 
The  boy  who  goes  into  this  department  needs  to  be  courteous  as 
he  represents  the  store  at  every  house  where  he  calls  to  deliver 
goods.  He  must  be  honest  as  he  has  in  his  charge  both  store 
money  and  store  property.  He  may  come  to  this  department 
either  from  the  usual  beginner's  job  of  messenger  or  if  he  is 
well  grown  and  intelligent  direct  from  school  or  one  of  the  minor 
jobs  which  a  boy  gets  on  leaving  school.  He  must  be  16  years 
old  and  if  he  is  to  reach  a  responsible  position  in  the  department 
must  have  had  at  least  a  grammar  school  education.  There  are 
places  in  the  department  for  a  few  younger  boys  to  work  as  out- 
side messengers.  The  promotion  of  these  boys  would  be  either  to 
inside  work  as  assistants  to  the  credit  clerk  or  to  outside  work 
as  wagon  boys. 


1.  Wagon  hoys  or  helpers. —  "  Helper  "  is  generally  the  assist- 
ant on  trucks  carrying  heavy  goods. 

What  the  worker  does. —  Delivers  packages  from  wagon  to 
house-door ;  collects  packages  and  leaves  a  receipt  for  same.  Col- 
lects C.  O.  D.'s.  Must  sign  for  them.  He  sometimes  makes  up 
the  collection  sheet  and  totals  it,  but  this  is  usually  the  driver's 
work. 

What  the  worker  m^ust  know. —  How  to  read  writing ;  recognize 
numbers  and  names  of  streets  quickly.  For  this  work  his  sight 
must  be  good,  as  his  night  work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  very  uncer- 
tain lights,  and  addresses  are  often  almost  undecipherable.  He 
needs  to  know  the  names  and  location  of  streets  and  the  location 
of  numbers,  particularly  the  numbers  at  cross-corners ;  how  to  get 
this  knowledge  from  a  street  directory.  His  route  covers  the  de- 
livery of  from  150  to  300  packages  and  to  do  this  quickly  he 
needs  a  trained  memory.  He  must  know  the  difference  between 
"Paid''  and  "C.O.D.";  make  change  rapidly  and  accurately; 
write  a  fair  hand,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  particu- 
larly addition. 

2.  Driver  or  chauffeur  —  What  the  worker  does. —  He  is  re- 
sponsible both  for  the  load  and  for  the  money  collected;  must 
stack  his  load  so  tliat  packages  can  be  taken  out  in  rotation  as 
he  reaches  street  and  number.  (Experience  in  trucking  and  gen- 
eral delivery  such  as  bakery  wagons  or  coal  does  not  give  a  man 
the  necessary  training  for  department  store  work.)  ^lust  drive 
the  horse  or  run  the  motor;  make  minor  repairs  on  the  road. 
Demands  of  firms  vary  as  tx>  the  amount  of  repairing  which  must 
be  done  in  the  garage  by  drivers.  Law  says  that  he  must  be  18 
before  he  drives,  but  most  stores  raise  the  age  to  21  as  this  is  a 
protection  in  case  of  accident. 

Fills  out  delivery  sheet,  totals  it  and  returns  to  office  with 
proper  amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  each  trip. 

What  the  worker  mv^t  know. —  Same  requirements  as  helper 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  streets  and  numbers  and  their  relative 
location;  must  have  a  memory  for  addresses;  this  is  absolut«l> 
necessary  for  the  stacking  of  a  load,  which  may  include  150  to 
300  packages,  for  it  expedites  delivery.  Must  know  traffic  rules. 
How  to  drive  a  horse  or  know  enough  about  automobiles  to  get 
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a  chauffeur's  license.  Must  know  how  to  make  minor  repairs  on 
the  car.  Write  legibly,  add  rapidly,  make  out  a  daily  delivery 
sheet  and  balance  his  cash. 

Where  the  worker  maij  go. —  (a)  Section  foreman. 

(b)  Charge  of  transfer  room. 

(c)  Head  sheet  writer. 

(d)  Head  packer  —  75  per  cent  of  the  "sent"  merchandise 
is  wrapped  in  the  department  where  the  goods  are  sold  and  re- 
quires no  packing.  Only  breakable  or  bulky  articles  are  packed 
in  delivery  department.  The  packers  usually  come  from  the 
wholesale  houses  or  outside  as  there  are  no  "  boy  "  positions  in 
this  line. 

(e)  Supervisor  of  outgoing  goods  and  teams. 

(f)  Head  of  express  section. 

(g)  Credit  man  —  all  return  credits, 
(h/  Router. 

(i)  Delivery  cashier  —  responsible  for  all  money  and  accounts 
of  department. 

(j)   Superintendent  of  stables. 

(k)   Superintendent  of  delivery  department. 

(1)  In  some  stores  he  may  come  into  the  selling  department 
and  become  a  salesman  or  aisle  manager. 

Receiving  and  Marking  Room  —  Inside  —  Men  * 

The  positions  in  this  department  are  so  closely  related  to  those 
in  the  selling  department  that  there  may  be  frequent  interchange 
between  the  two  departments.  For  instance,  a  girl  from  one  of 
the  minor  positions  in  the  selling  department  may  come  in  as 
a  marker  and  if  she  shows  ability  be  returned  to  the  floor  in  a 
more  advanced  position.  There  are  opportunities  in  this  de- 
partment for  the  boy  and  girl  who  cannot  hold  a  position  where 
there  is  contact  with  the  public,  as  for  instance,  one  who  has 
defective  speech. 

1.  Messenger. — 

Wh^it  the  worker  does, —  Errands  between  departments;  car- 
ries goods  to  departments,  usually  in  a  wheeler. 

I. 

•  Girls  are  employed  as  "markers." 


What  the  worker  rmist  know, —  How  to  read.  The  location 
of  departments  and  the  names  of  people  in  charge. 

2.  Marker, —  (Instead  of  becoming  a  marker  the  messenger 
in  this  department  may  be  shifted  to  stock  boy  in  some  section.) 

In  some  stores  the  position  of  marker  is  considered  the  last 
opportunity  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  failed  to  make 
good  in  other  occupations.  This  is  not  true  of  all  departments, 
however.  Many  of  the  markers  are  young  girls  who  have  been 
promoted  here  from  messengers  in  the  selling  department  and 
who  will  probably  go  back  to  that  department  as  stock  girls. 

Whai  the  worker  does. —  Marks  goods  by  hand  and  machine. 

What  the  worker  must  know, —  This  is  a  mechanical  job,  the 
boy  or  girl  holding  it  must  make  plain  figures  and  use  a  marking 
machine.  Goods  are  marked  aiccording  to  a  code  which  the 
marker  does  not  know.  She  is  given  a  sample  ticket  and  told 
how  many  copies  to  make. 

3.  Checker, — 

What  the  worker  does, —  Checks  all  merchandise  as  it  arrives 
to  be  sure  that  the  goods  charged  for  are  received. 

Whai  the  worker  must  know, —  How  to  read  writing;  to  read 
an  invoice.  Must  be  competent  at  simple  arithmetic.  Must 
know,  for  instance,  tliat  12  doz.  at  $2  a  doz.  means  $24.  He  has 
no  records  to  make. 

Where  the' worker  may  go, —  At  this  point  transfer  is  some- 
times made  to  the  selling  force.  The  line  of  promotion  in  tlie 
receiving  room  would  be  assistant  to  the  clerk  who  is  head  of  the 
department,  clerk  in  charge  of  the  room,  or  street  receivings 
clerk.  For  the  latter  position,  the  worker  must  have  a  suf- 
ficiently forceful  personality  to  deal  with  the  various  express 
and  truckmen  who  deliver  merchandise  at  the  door  of  this  de- 
partment He  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  must 
sign  for  all  deliveries  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same. 

Office  Departments 

In  a  brief  report  of  this  kind  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  numerous  positions  in  very  general  terms. 

The  number  of  departments  in  which  the  office  force  is  em- 
ployed, the  size  of  the  departments,  and   the   details    of    their 
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organization  differ  in  every  store.  In  certain  instances  this 
part  of  the  business  is  organized  into  many  departments  and 
the  departments  furtlier  subdivided  for  the  handling  of  details 
until  in  many  cases  an  occupation  consists  of  a  single  operation. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  practice  in  one  store  where  the  organi- 
zation is  so  detailed  that  an  incoming  bill  is  said  to  pass  through 
26  hands  before  it  is  finally  paid  and  filed. 

Since  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  analyse  every  de- 
partment of  all  the  stores  visited,  and  since  no  organization  can 
be  given  as  typical,  a  number  of  departments  have  been  selected 
from  among  the  different  stores  and  their  analysis  is  submitted 
in  the  following  pages.  Certain  general  conclusions  can,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  office  positions:  (1)  A  majority 
of  these  are  filled  by  women.  (2)  In  a  great  number  of  cases 
a  man  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  (3)  The  initial  posi- 
tions in  most  of  these  departments  are  open  to  the  girl  who  is  a 
grammar  school  graduate  and  in  some  cases  to  one  who  has  only 
an  age  and  schooling  certificate.  (4)  There  is  possibility  of 
interchange  between  these  positions  and  junior  positions  in  the 
selling  forca  (5)  The  stores  prefer  to  train  employees  in  their 
own  system,  and  store  experience  is  reckoned  of  more  value  than 
a  business  course.  (6)  While  there  are  possibilities  of  pro- 
motion in  all  these  departments  the  opportunities  are  not  so 
great  as  they  are  in  the  selling  force.  (7)  Certain  general  re- 
quirements for  these  positions  are  the  same:  (a)  The  girl  must 
be  apt  at  reading,  writing,  and  here  attention  should  bo  called 
to  the  difference  between  Ireading  hand  writing  and  reading 
print,  (b)  She  must  have  a  sense  of  order  and  neatness,  (c) 
Make  plain  figures,  (d)  Know  the  store  system,  (e)  Must 
be  accurate  and  quick  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arith- 
metic, among  which  may  be  mentioned  addition  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, percentage. 

Correspondence  Department  —  Clerical  —  Women 

No  place  here  for  young  and  inexperienced  girls  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  girl  be  mature  and  shall  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence in  the  store  to  make  her  familiar  with  the  business  system. 
This  experience  may  have  been  gained  as  a  saleswoman  or  in  a 
clerical  position. 


1.  Mail  reader, — 

What  the  worker  does, —  Opens  and  reads  the  letters  which  are 
delivered  at  her  desk  by  the  men,  who  sort  them  roughly  by 
means  of  the  information  gained  from  address  and  return  on 
envelope.  These  letters  she  sorts  according  to  contents  and 
sends  to  proper  department. 

What  the  worker  must  know, —  The  store  organization  thor- 
oughly so  that  she  may  refer  a  letter  to  a  buyer  either  by  his 
name  or  by  his  goods,  and  must  likewise  know  executive  heads 
not  only  by  name  but  by  departments.  Must  know  to  whom  to 
refer  letters  which  are  not  explicitly  directed  to  any  person. 

2.  Cashier. — 

WhaJt  the  worker  does. — ^^  Handles  all  cash  which  comes  in 
through  the  mail  and  is  responsible  for  it.  Sends  receipts  and 
assigns  cash  to  accounts  which  it  should  cover. 

What  the  worker  must  know. —  Full  knowledge  of  business 
"  avenues  "  of  the  store,  as  for  instance,  delivery,  bureau  of  ad- 
justments,  invoices,  credits,   retail  accounts,   foreign  offica 

3.  Head  of  room^ 

What  the  worker  does. —  Is  responsible  for  the  management 
of  department  and  balance  of  the  books. 

What  the  worker  must  know. — All  details  of  the  business  of 
the  department  and  their  application  to  the  store  organization. 

Where  the  worker  may  go. —  Positions  in  this  department  are 
looked  upon  as  a  desirable  promotion  for  the  mature  and  ex- 
perienced girl. 

Where  the  worker  has  exceptional  ability  she  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  this  section  to  executive  positions  in  the  office  de- 
partment. 

Auditing  Office  —  Clerical  —  Women 
^Fany  young  girls  apply  for  positions  here  as  the  work  is 
easy  and  not  done  under  the  pressure  which  sometimes  exists  in 
the  selling  department.  Standing  and  sitting  can  be  alternated. 
Girls  from  this  department  do  not  as  a  rule  go  into  the  selling 
force.  Girls  may  come  here  from  among  the  store  messengers 
or  direct  from  "  outside  "  as  no  previous  experience  is  necessary 
for  the  initial  position. 
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1.  Sorter, — 

What  the  worker  does. —  Sorts  checks  into  packages  accord- 
ing to  the  department  number  or  letter  and  a  serial  number. 
(Each  firm  has  its  own  way  of  marking  checks  and  sorting  is 
done  according  to  the  store  system.)  Each  day  the  checks  of 
the  preceding  day  are  sorted  and  the  sorter  must  detect  errors 

in  date. 

What  the  worker  must  know. —  How  to  read  numbers  and  let- 
ters and  put  similar  numbers  together.  Must  understand  the 
relation  of  consecutive  numbers. 

2.  Checker  or  check  auditor. — 

Wlmt  the  worker  does. —  There  is  a  balance  sheet  in  the  back 
of  each  salesperson's  check  book,  on  which  is  entered  the  total 
of  all  sales  checks.  This  is  sent  to  the  auditing  department 
dailv.  Checker  balances  the  checks  witli  the  tally  sheet  Bal- 
ances  the  totals.     Kecords  missing  checks. 

What  the  worker  must  know. —  How  to  read  figures  and  run 
an  adding  machine. 

3.  Credit  clerk. — 

WJiat  the  worker  does. —  Fills  out  credit  sheets  by  depart- 
ments and  totals  lK>tli  the  departments  and  the  sheet 

What  the  worker  mu^t  know. —  The  store  departments  and 
their  numbers  so  that  if  a  check  comes  in  without  a  number  she 
can  supply  it,  and  credit  the  check  to  the  proper  department 
Make  plain  figures  and  add  accurately.     How  to  use  adding 

machine. 

4.  Clerk  in  charge  of  cash  analysis. — 

Wluit  the  worker  does. —  Fills  out  and  totals  certain  record 
sheets  used  in  this  department 

What  the  worker  must  know. —  The  system  in  use;  make  neat 
and  plain  figures ;  add  and  use  an  adding  machine. 

5.  Bookkeeper. — 

What  the  worker  does. —  Keeps  the  books  containing  records  of 
the  auditing  department  She  is  not,  as  a  rule,  required  to  do 
complicated  bookkeeping  nor  a  great  variety  of  it  but  the  keeping 
of  certain  records  of  the  department  are  placed  in  her  charga 

What  the  worker  must  know. —  Simple  bookkeeping  according 
to  the  method  used  in  the  department  for  the  particular  record 
which  she  has  to  keep.    Must  be  able  to  make  plain  figures. 
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Where  the  worker  may  go. —  Auditing  department,  other  more 
exacting  positions  in  the  office  departments,  or  outsida 

Department  of  Eetail  Accounts  —  Clerical  —  Girls 
Positions  in  this  department  may  be  regarded  as  promotion 

from  the  auditing  department     Girls  who  prefer  clerical  work 

may  also  come  here  from  the  selling  force. 

1.  Assistant  bookkeeper. — 

What  the  worker  does.  Assorts  the  schedules  in  readiness  for 
the  bookkeepers  to  post  (assorts  them  according  to  names  as 
"  Smiths  "  and  then  J.  *'  Smith's  " ;  goes  over  the  extensions,  lists 
vouchers;  looks  up  credits,  locates  charges. 

What  the  worker  miist  know. —  Fundamental  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses; discounts  (principally  10  per  cent  and  8  per  cent)  ;  must 
be  familiar  with  store  method  of  transferring.  (Every  store  has 
a  diiferent  method.) 

2.  Bookkeeper. — 

What  the  worker  does. —  Posts  books,  must  be  careful  to  enter 
correct  name  and  address  and  to  distinguish  between  Jr.  and  Sr. 

What  the  worker  must  know. —  Single  entry  bookkeeping.  Girl 
with  store  experience  more  desirable  than  one  who  has  had  only 
commercial  school  experience. 

In  this  department  there  are  what  are  called  complaint  tracers. 
They  are  both  men  and  girls  (over  20)  whose  business  it  is  to 
follow  up  all  complaints  and  collect  them.  Men  it  is  said  usually 
come  from  positions  as  ofiiee  boys. 

Where  the  worker  may  go. —  More  responsible  positions  in  the 
office  department  or  outside. 

Mail  Order  Departments  —  Clerical  —  Women 
The  analysis  of  the  mail  order  department  like  those  of  the 
other  departments  which  are  given  can  only  be  considered  as 
typical.  As  an  illustration  of  the  point  already  made,  that  no  one 
analysis  of  any  department  can  be  considered  as  standard,  two 
analyses  are  given  of  the  occupations  of  this  department  showing 
how  the  same  kind  of  business  may  l)e  bandied  by  two  systems 
which  result  in  a  considerable  difference  both  in  the  number  of 
occupations  and  their  content 
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Stare  No,  1 

Letters  are  read  by  the  head  of  the  department,  sorted  and  given 
to  a  clerk  who  makes  separate  slip  for  each  item  called  for  in  the 
letter.  A  serial  number  is  given  to  a  letter  and  tlie  same  number 
placed  on  these  slips.  After  this  the  slips  are  sent  to  the  head 
sales  persons  in  the  departments  carrying  the  goods  called  for. 

I  FUer.—  Girl  should  be  a  grammar  school  graduate  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  store,  which  has  been  obtained  in  one  of 
the  minor  junior  positions.  A  gre^  girl  is  only  taken  in  this 
department  as  a  messenger. 

What  the  worker  does.—  Files  orders  after  they  are  filled,  first 
by  serial  number  and  then  alphabetically  (the  method  of  filing  is, 
however,  a  detail  of  store  system).  She  has  charge  of  the  file 
cabinets  for  the  department. 

What  the  worker  must  know,—  How  to  read  writing.  What  is 
meant  by  alphabetical  arrangement  and  the  relation  of  serial 
numbers.     Must  be  orderly,  accurate,  and  systematic.     Know  the 

store  system  of  filing. 

2.  /S7to/?/>6r.— Must  have  the  knowledge  which  she  would  get 
as  a  filer.  If  she  comes  into  the  department  from  a  selling  posi- 
tion, as  sometimes  happens,  this  knowledge  must  be  taught  her. 

What  the  worker  does,—  Rechecks  orders  after  they  have  been 
filled  in  the  various  departments. 

What  the  worker  must  know.—  Know  all  classes  of  merchandise 
carried  by  the  store;  the  location  of  the  departments;  and  the  head 
sales  person  in   each  department  who  is  responsible  for  filling 

orders. 

She  does  not  have  a  knowledge  of  stock  as  the  department  sup- 
plies this. 

3.  Inspector  of  shoppers. — 

What  the  worker  does.—  .Supervises  all  shoppers  in  the  depart- 
ment 

What   the  worker  must  A:noi^.— System  of  the  department 

Merchandise  carried  by  the  store;  location  of  department,  ete. 

From  this  position  the  worker  may  be  promoted  to  any  one  of 
the  executive  positions  in  the  store  which  are  held  by  women. 
Head  of  department,  a  man,  who  might  come  from  delivery  de- 
partment or  credit  room  or  a  position  from  outside  where  he  had 
shown  executive  ability. 


II 


Store  No,  2 

In  the  mail  order  department  of  store  No.  2  the  letters  ai-e 
sorted  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  her  assistant  and  assigned 
to  sample  clerks  or  shoppers  for  attention.  Shipping-slips  are 
made  out  by  a  clerk  and  attached  to  the  letters.  A  girl  may  come 
directly  to  this  department  as  a  messenger  or  be  assigned  her 
from  a  minor  position  in  the  selling  force. 

1.  Messenger. — 

What  the  worker  does  —  Errands  for  this  department  which 
take  her  to  all  parts  of  the  store.     Carries  goods. 

What  the  worker  must  know, —  Location  of  departments ;  head 
sales  person  in  each  merchandise  department    Materials. 

2.  Sample  clerk. — 

What  the  worker  does. —  Takes  letters  asking  for  samples  to 
departments  where  the  goods  are  carried  and  collects  samples  as 
requested  in  the  letter. 

What  the  worker  must  hnow. —  Must  be  able  to  read  writing 
and  decipher  letters.  Must  know  materials  and  colors.  While  the 
samples  are  cut  for  her  by  sales  person  in  departments,  she  must 
use  judgment  and  intelligence. 

3.  Head  sample  clerk. — 

Oversees  work  of  other  sample  clerks  and  checks  up  samples 
and  letters  to  see  that  the  order  is  properly  filled. 

4.  Order  clerk, — 

What  the  worker  does, —  Checks  up  shipping  slips  and  letters 
to  see  if  address  and  items  are  correct  Fills  orders  by  going  to 
head  salesperson  in  proper  department  Sees  that  shipping  ticket 
is  attached  to  goods  selected.  After  filling  order  makes  out  mem- 
orandum, which  is  more  or  less  the  nature  of  a  form  letter  to  be 
sent  to  customer  in  regard  to  goods.  In  this  memorandum  are 
noted  any  substitutions  which  may  have  been  made  in  order,  ete. 
This  memorandum  with  letter  comes  back  to  head  of  department 
or  assistant 

When  a  girl  first  becomes  an  order  clerk  she  is  given  easy  orders 
with  only  one  item  and  is  gradually  promoted  to  more  difficult 
work. 

What  the  ii/orker  must  know. —  ^Must  be  able  to  read  writing 
and  decipher  the  meaning  of  obscure  letters.    Must  know  material, 
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style,  and  values;  needs  judgment  and  intuition.  Should  know 
how  to  phrase  correctly  the  information  contained  in  her  memo- 
randum so  that  it  may  be  translated  into  a  form  letter  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

There  is  in  the  department  a  file  clerk  who  may  come  from  a 
minor  position  in  some  other  department,  or  who  may  be  taken 
from  among  the  sample  clerks. 

Where  the  worker  may  go, —  An  order  clerk  is  well  qualified 
to  become  a  competent  saleswoman  and  may  be  used  as  such  in  an 
emergency. 

The  head  and  assistant-head  of  this  department  were  both 
women  who  had  worked  through  the  various  positions  in  the  de- 
partment. This  fact  shows  that  these  executive  positions  are  open 
to  competent  women. 

Tube-Room  Girls 

This  is  cashier-work  and  in  a  way  an  isolated  position,  in  that 
it  does  not  require  knowledge  which  must  be  gained  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  other  departments  of  the  store. 

Promotion  from  this  department  would  be  some  executive  posi- 
tion in  the  office  force  and  not  to  a  selling  position.  While  a 
bright  girl  without  previous  experience  may  sometimes  secure  a 
position  as  tube-girl  the  larger  stores  generally  insist  that  the 
applicant  must  have  had  some  previous  experience  as  cashier, 
which  is  usually  gained  outside. 

1.  Tvhe-girl. — 

What  the  worker  does, —  Opens  carrier ;  tears  voucher  off  check 
and  sticks  it  on  spindle ;  makes  change,  returns  check  and  change 
to  carrier  and  starts  it  back. 

What  the  worker  must  know, —  The  arithmetic  necessary  to 
make  change  rapidly;  addition  and  subtraction.  A  limited 
amount  of  manipulative  skill  necessary  for  a  few  rapid  motions. 

Where  the  worker  may  go, —  A  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
tube-room  is  open  to  a  competent  tube-girl  who  may  desire  this 

change. 

How  Can  the  Training  Be  Given 

Oroup, —  From  the  standpoint  of  the  school  two  kinds  of  train- 
ing appear  to  be  possible:  trade  preparatory  and  trade  extension 
training.     So  far  as  this  investigation  shows,  there  is  some  un- 


certainty as  to  the  possibility  of  successful  trade  preparatory' 
training  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  department  store  service 
and  hope  through  this  training  to  better  their  chance  of  obtain- 
ing employment.  It  would  seem  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  teaching  which  can  be  given  with  the  greatest  certainty  of 
results  is  trade  extension  training  for  the  group  who  have  alread> 
obtained  their  foothold  in  the  business  and  to  whom  experience  is 
demonstrating  their  deficiencies  and  need  of  certain  knowledge. 

Organization, —  The  acceptance  of  this,  the  trade  extension 
group,  as  the  group  to  whom  training  is  to  be  given,  at  once  makes 
clear  the  necessity  for  methods  of  organization  and  instruction 
different  from  those  of  ordinary  school  practice.  The  preceding 
analysis  of  the  industry  showing  the  content  of  the  occupations 
has,  it  is  presumed,  made  clear  that  in  each  job  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  definite  knowledge,  however  small,  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  preceding  job. 

Any  organization  which  is  contemplated  must  have  as  its  aim 
the  putting  of  this  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  the  person  who 
needs  it  by  direct  and  simple  methods. 

Part-time  or  continuation  classes  such  as  are  already  in  exist- 
ence offer  the  most  practical  method  of  organization  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  classes  should  be,  as  far  as  the  store  organization  will 
permit,  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  of  what  might  be  called 
*^  immediate  application  of  instruction  ''  to  individual  necessities. 
This  would  provide  for  the  teaching  of  groups  brought  together 
by  the  need  of  similar  help  and  held  only  so  long  as  was  required 
to  give  the  particular  assistance  for  which  they  came.  This 
method  makes  the  unit  of  class  organization  a  common  need, 
rather  than  age,  previous  school  experience,  or  even  employment 
in  the  same  department.  It  would  result  in  some  such  practice 
as  the  following :  Giving  four  half -hour  lessons  in  fractions,  par- 
ticularly %,  %,  %,  %,  %,  y^^  to  girls  selected  from  the  various 
departments  selling  yard  goods  because  their  sales-slips  showed 
errors  of  this  kind  or  because  they  were  found  to  be  slow  in  this 
kind  of  reckoning.  Young  saleswomen  from  the  lingerie  and 
lace  departments  might  be  given  information  which  they  could 
turn  into  sales  if  they  had  two  forty-minute  lessons  on  the  new 
laces  which  a  radical  change  in  fashion  brought  in. 
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It  might  further  be  stated  that,  as  in  all  vocational  teaching, 
the  size  of  the  class  should  be  limited  to  numbers  which  will  per- 
mit the  instructor  to  come  in  personal  contact  with  all  the  pupils. 

As  far  as  possible  the  instruction  should  be  ''  training  on  the 
job  ",  the  atmosphere  and  conditions  being  those  of  the  store  rather 
than  the  school  room.  While  this  does  not  imply  that  classes  can 
be  held  only  in  the  store  itself,  it  does  raise  serious  objections  to 
the  regular  school  as  a  place  in  which  to  give  trade  extension 
work  to  the  department  store  employee. 

Instruction,—  Any  instruction  which  is  undertaken  should  be 
based  on  a  careful  and  thorough-going  analysis  of  all  the  occu- 
pations in  the  store  where  the  instruction  is  to  be  given,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  exact  content  and  the  demands  for 
knowledge  and  skill  they  make  on  the  worker.  This  analysis 
should  be  much  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  than  the  brief 
study  contained  in  this  report.  It  can  successfully  be  made  only 
by  those  persons  who  through  long  experience  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  occupations  to  be  studied.  This  information 
should  then  be  brought  together  and  organized  into  suitable 
courses. 

The  analysis  given  in  this  report  indicates  that  the  data  thus 
obtained  will  show  (1)  a  small  content  of  general  knowledge 
common  to  several  different  occupations,  as  for  example  a  knowl- 
edge of  addition,  and  (2)  a  larger  content  of  specific  store  knowl- 
edge which  varies  more  or  less  as  between  any  two  occupations; 
for  instance,  the  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  stocks  in  different 
departments. 

The  method  of  instruction  will  largely  depend  upon  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  taught.  So  far  as  general  knowledge  is  concerned  in- 
struction may  sometimes  be  given  by  the  class  method.  But  the 
presence  of  new  employees  constantly  coming  into  the  industry 
makes  it  necessary  to  give  even  this  instruction  by  the  individual 
method.  Such  instruction  should  always  be  presented  in  the 
language  of  the  store  and  wherever  possible  in  the  terms  of  the 
workers'  experience.  Training  in  specific  store  knowledge  can 
best  be  given  either  by  individual  instruction,  or  by  the  group 
method  in  which  short  unit,  or  brief,  courses  of  a  few  lessons  each, 
are  given  to  a  limited  number  of  persons.    The  subject  matter  of 


these  lessons  should  be  based  on  a  conunon  need  which  brings 
the  group  together.  For  instance,  the  need  of  instruction  in  color 
and  color  combination  might  be  the  reason  for  forming  a  class 
made  up  of  slipper  saleswomen  from  the  shoe  department  for 
three  short  lessons  in  this  subject  Need  of  similar  instruction 
might  bring  into  the  same  class  young  saleswomen  from  the  rib- 
bon department.  On  page  1404  of  the  Appendix  are  given  further 
illustrations  of  what  is  meant  bv  short  unit  courses. 

9 

Any  instruction  which  is  given  in  the  class  should  be  followed 
back  into  the  store  by  the  instructor.  He  should  be  in  contact 
with  the  work  of  the  employees  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  follow- 
ing up  his  instruction  but  also  in  order  to  discover  new  needs  and 
gather  additional  material. 

In  training  for  trade  work  actual  experience  in  the  occupation 
for  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  essential  qualification  for  the  trade  teacher.  This  is  more 
necessary  than  teaching  experience  or  academic  training,  and 
while  it  does  not  eliminate  the  desirability  of  either,  trade  ex- 
perience should  be  the  deciding  factor  if  a  choice  is  to  be  made 
between  the  person  who  has  worked  in  the  industry  and  another 
whose  training  is  entirely  academic.  Since  this  is  true  the  de- 
partment store  itself  offers  a  source  from  which  teachers  may  be 
obtained. 

Conclusions 
This  report  finds : 

(1)  There  is  a  need  for  vocational  training  in  the  department 
store.  The  difficulty  of  securing  competent  workers,  the  lack  ot 
those  properly  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  special  knowledge 
required  for  efficiency  in  the  various  occupations  indicate  that 
this  need  exists. 

(2)  There  is  a  wide  field  for  this  kind  of  training  as  shown 
by  the  number  of  employees  and  the  variety  of  occupations  in  the 
business. 

(3)  The  industry  largely  depends  for  its  new  workers  upon 
the  untrained  boy  and  girl  who  leave  school  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

(4)  Store  organization  is  such  that  there  are  opportunities  to 
give  the  necessary  training. 
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(5)  While  there  are  a  number  of  schemes  of  training  in  opera- 
tion they  are  confined  to  relatively  few  occupations  and  have  not 
yet  been  developed  to  the  point  where  they  fully  meet  the  needs 
of  the  industry. 

(6)  Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the  value  of 
training  in  terms  of  increased  wage  or  promotion.  Such  data  as 
could  be  obtained  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

(7)  Promotion  is  common  in  the  business  and  is  normally 
through  successive  steps  or  occupations  within  each  department. 

(8)  The  analysis  of  the  business  into  departments  and  occu- 
pations shows  that  in  each  type  of  employment  there  is  a  certain 
definite  content  of  knowledge  or  manipulative  skill  or  both,  for 
which  training  can  be  given.  In  certain  places  this  content  of 
knowledge  is  considerable  and  must  be  acquired  by  the  efficient 
employee. 

This  report  recommends: 

(1)  That  training  for  department  store  service  be  conducted 
on  a  part-time  or  continuation  basis. 

(2)  That,  for  the  present,  this  instruction  be  organized  as 
trade  extension  rather  than  trade  preparatory  training,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  latter  being  limited. 

(3)  That  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  training  be  to  increase 
the  vocational  efficiency  of  the  worker,  and  that  tlie  instruction 
be  specific,  supplementing  the  employment  in  the  store,  and  not 
general  in  character. 

(4)  That  the  training  be  carried  on  in  the  store,  or  in  some 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  store,  where  the  necessary  business 
atmosphere  can  be  secured. 

(5)  That  schemes  of  training  should  first  be  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  "  average  worker  "  and  later  extended  to  other 
employees. 

(6)  That  any  plan  of  training  should  \je  preceded  by  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  content  of  each  occupation  and  its  factors  of 
efficiency. 

(7)  Wherever  possible  such  resources  as  already  exist  should 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  this  training  before  other  measures 
are  adopted.  Suggestions  concerning  such  resources  are  given  in 
this  report  on  page  1401  of  the  Appendix  following. 
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APPENDIX 
Value  of  Training 

Very  little  data  could  be  obtained  from  the  department  stores 
visited  as  to  the  actual  value  of  training  as  expressed  in  terms  of 
promotion  or  increased  wage.  This  lack  of  evidence  is  due  both 
to  the  fact  that  instruction  from  which  the  most  definite  results 
are  expected  is  of  too  recent  inauguration  to  have  been  fairly 
tested  and  because,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  no  attempt  has 
apparently  been  made  to  check  up  tlie  efficiency  of  the  general 
talks  which  have  heretofore  been  the  most  common  means  of 
teaching. 

The  figures  given  below  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Wilcox,  director  of  the  continuation  classes  for  de- 
partment store  employees  which  have  been  established  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  Further  in- 
formation in  regard  to  these  classes  is  given  in  the  body  of  the 
report  on  pages  1373,  1375. 

Store  No,  1 


MRKIBEK8HIP 

Organized 

Closed 

Promotions 

luoreased  wage 

16 

October,    1913 

June,    1911 

••  Majority  " 

15 

Store  No.  2 


18. 


February,  1914 


June,    1914 


9  with  consequent  increase  in  wage, 
three  of  nine  being  increased 
twice. 


«vX5!?    &roHE  No.  3 
Not  reported i  April^l  5,^19 14  I  June,    1914  I  5  with  consequent  increase. 


^Trs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Direc^tor  of  the  Union  School  of  Sales- 
manship, Boston,  has  very  kindly  contributed  the  following  figures 
in  regard  to  the  work  which  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  began  in  1905. 

Report  of  Investigation  of  Busixp:ss  Status  of  Gkaduates 
Union  School  of  Salesmanship,   December,   1912 

Number  of  «^ra(luates   interviewed    195 

Number  of  wage  increased  since  December,   1911 145 

Range  of  wage  increase $0.50-$14 

Note. —  In  26  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  change  from  a 

flat  rate  to  a  commission  basis  or  vice  versa,  it  is  impracticable  to 

determine  the  exact  rate  of  increase,  but  conservative  estimates 

have  been  made  in  all  cases  involving  commission. 
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Table  Showing  Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Specific  Wage 

Increases  Between  December,  1911,  and  December,  1912 

7  persons  received  increase  of |o  50 

68  persons  received  increase  of i  qq 

4  persons  received  increase  of i   50 

34  persons  received  increase  of 2  00 

3  persons  received  increase  of 2  50 

18  persons  received  increase  of 3  00 

1  person  received  increase  of 3  50 

6  persons  received  increase  of 4  qq 

2  persons  received  increase  of 5  00 

1  person  received  increase  of q  qq 

1  person  received  increase  of 14  00 

TABLE  WAGE  INCREASE  BY  STORES 


Stobk 

Number  of  graduates 
employed 

Number  wage  increases 

December,  1911- 

December,  1912 

Number 
executive 
pcsitions 

Store  No.  1 

54 
45 
24 
21 
18 
33 

46 
30 
19 
15 
11 
34 

4 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 

Store  No.  2 

Store  No.  3 

Store  No.  4 

Store  No.  5 

Miscellaneous 

Wage 


Executive  Positions  Held  by  Graduates 

Position 

6  heads  of  stock 1  at  ^7  qo 

2  at    9  00 

1  at  10  00 

2  at  12  00 
4  assistant  buyers 3  at     9  00 

1  at  12  00 
1  reference  clerk  n  qq 

1  shopper 12  00 

1  expense  manager   (estimates  department  percentages) 15  00 

1  floor  manager    25  00 

1  instructor 25  00 


Table   Showing   Wages   of  Graduates  Who   Received   No 

Increase  December,  1911-December,  1912 
6  persons   $6  00 


7 

persons 

2 

persons 

11 

persons 

11 

persons 

4 

persons 

1 

person 

1 

person 

2 

persons 

1 

person 

6  00  and  1%  on  all  sales 

7  00  and  1%  on  all  sales 

7  00 

8  00 

9  00 

10  00  and  commission 
10  00 
12  00 
25  00 


Suggestions  Concerning  Training 

1.  Utilizing  Existing  Resources 

There  already  exists  various  resources  from  which  material  can 
be  drawn  for  the  training  of  department  store  employees  and 
which  might  well  be  utilized  in  connection  with  any  scheme  of 
training.     The  sources  of  this  material  are: 

(1)  Within  the  store  itself.  Without  doubt  there  is  available 
in  every  department  of  the  store  a  certain  body  of  the  most  accurate 
technical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  stock  or  business  of  that  de- 
partment. The  sum  total  of  this  represents  the  mass  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  business.  It  would  be  highly 
improbable  that  any  independent  school  organization  could  secure 
the  service  of  so  many  highly  paid  experts.  That  this  knowledge 
is  more  or  less  accessible  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  cer- 
tain exceptional  employees  who  have  acquired  whatever  was 
necessary  for  their  own  promotion.  One  of  the  first  considerationa 
in  formulating  any  scheme  of  vocational  training  would  be  a 
method  by  which  this  information  might  be  applied  to  the  needs 
of  those  employees  who  would  never  secure  it  through  their  own 
unassisted  efforts. 

(2)  Within  the  contributing  industries  outside  the  store  itself. 
Manufacturers  and  importing  houses  offer  additional  sources  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  merchandise.  While  a  salesman  in 
the  shoe  department,  for  instance,  is  not  called  upon  to  describe 
the  making  of  a  shoe  to  a  customer,  he  could  doubtless  make  a 
more  intelligent  sale  if  he  knew  how  certain  parts  of  the  shoe  were 
put  together. 

(3)  Other  agencies  in  the  community.  In  the  new  conception 
of  service  which  has  come  to  many  of  our  public  institutions  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  reason  why  public  agencies 
supported  by  tax  should  not  be  called  upon  for  any  purpose  of 
instruction  which  they  are  better  fitted  to  give  than  are  the  public 
schools.  This  would  only  be  feasible  within  the  limits  which 
would  not  interfere  with  their  normal  functions.  A  traffic  police- 
man would  be  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  instruct  a  class  of 
drivers  and  chauffeurs  in  the  rules  of  the  road.  A  further  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  is  contained  in  the  following  pages  where  a 
series  of  unit  courses  are  outlined  showing  how  it  might  be  pos- 
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sible  to  secure  co-operation  from  the  public  library  in  instructing 
salespeople  from  the  book  department. 

(4)  Trade  journals  and  other  technical  publications.  Trade 
journals,  such  as  the  "  Department  Store/'  *'  The  Dry  Goods 
Economist/'  ''  Publishers  Weekly,"  "  U.  S.  Catalogue  of  Books," 
current  magazines  and  the  newspapers  make  excellent  textbooks 
for  this  kind  of  instruction.  Not  only  are  they  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  but  the  pupil  should  be  taught  their  use 
as  a  source  of  further  knowledge. 

The  following  unit  courses  are  offered  as  a  further  development 
of  the  suggestion  that  it  might  l)e  possible  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  public  library  in  training  book  sellers.  (Page  — , 
section  3.)  This  series  of  lessons  is  not  offered  in  the  expectation 
that  it  be  taken  in  toto  for  the  salespeople  in  the  book  departments 
of  all  stores ;  but  that  a  selection  will  be  made  from  the  informa- 
tion offered. 

BOOK  COURSE 
Lesson  1. 

Book  course. 

Why  some  books  are  asked  for. 

(a)  Permanent  demand  for  some  books  due  to: 

1.  Authority  of  author. 

2.  Charm  of  style. 

(b)  Current  demand  for  some  books  due  to: 

1.  Popularity  of  author  due  to: 

Merit. 
Advertising. 

2.  Interest  in  subject  due  to: 

Current  events. 

Season. 

Fashion,  fad,  "  rhythm  of  interest." 

Practical  work  in  listing  subjects  of  permanent  interest  and 
of  passing  interest,  books  of  authors,  local  events  and  national 
events  which  might  effect  demand  for  books,  etc. 

Lesson  2. 

Book  course  (cor tinned). 


Standard  English  authors,  chronologically  under  subjects: 
Historians. 
Poets  and  dramatists. 
Novelists. 
Essay  writers. 

Lesson  3. 

Standard  American  authors. 

(Same  as  above.) 
Lesson  4. 

Contemporary  writers. 

Principal  lines  of  current  interest. 

Drama. 

Eugenics. 

Panama  canal,  etc 

PUBLISHERS  AND  EDITORS 

Lesson  1. 

(a)  Development  of  book  industry. 

1.  Historical  summary. 

Mechanical  developments  have  led  to  quantity  of 

output  and  wide  distribution. 
Increase  in  number  of  publishers  and  books,  also 

exact  information  about  books. 
Advertising. 

2.  Author,  publisher,  printer,  bookdealer. 

Functions. 
Relations. 

With  each  other. 

With  public. 
Lesson  2.  Publishers. 

(b)  Publishers. 

1.  Output. 

New  books. 

(Old  books  reissued.) 

2.  Reputation  and  specialties. 

Reasons. 

Advantages  (or  results). 

3.  Principal  publishers  and  what  each  stands  for  in 

range  of  subjects,  quality. 
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Lesson  3. 

(d)  Editions. 

1.  General  explanation  of  method  and  reason. 

2.  Varieties. 

First  —  special   value. 
Second,  third,  etc. 
Limited. 
Kevised. 
Authorized. 
Complete, 
de  Luxe. 

Extra  —  illustrated,  etc. 
Lesson  4. 

(f)   Trade  lists. 

1.  Publishers'  weeklv. 

2.  Cumulative  book  index. 

3.  U.   S.   catalogue  of  books  in  print    January    1, 

1912. 

4.  English  reference  catalogue. 

5.  Trade  list  annual. 

(Scope  and  use  of  each  with  practice  work.) 

EVALUATION  OF  BOOKS 

Lesson  1. 

(a)  Purpose. 

(b)  Methods. 

Ideal  —  reading,   comparison,   etc. 
Practical. 

1.  Reviews  —  purposes   and  points  of  reviews. 

Considered  reviews  —  scope  and  use. 

Current  reviews  —  characteristics   and   value. 

Local  papers. 

New  York  Times. 

Nation. 

Bookman. 

Etc. 
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Lesson  2. 

2.  Examination  of  books. 

What  points  to  get  from  each  part  of  books. 

1  cover. 

2  — 

3  —  etc. 

Practice  work,  reviews  and  examination  of  unfamiliar 

books. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 
Importance  of  giving  children  books  that  are  good  both  in 
eubstance  and  in  form. 

Lesson  1. 

(a)  Old  stories  retold — a  question  of  editions,  especially 

fairy  stories  and  standard  things. 

1.  Subject  matter. 

Different     versions,      simplifications,     abridge- 
ments, extracts. 

2.  Make-up,   illustrations. 

3.  Price,  especially  cheap  editions  that  are  good. 

Lesson  2. 

(b)  Information  books — various   series    for   juveniles. 

History. 
Biography. 
Geography. 
Useful  arts. 

(c)  Fiction. 

Standard. 

Favorite. 

Series. 

(d)  Poetry. 

(e)  Picture  books.  I 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Of  Value  in  Special  Instances 
Lesson  1. 

Periodicals. 

I  se  of  Ayre's  newspaper  directory. 
Use  of  Severance's  Guide  to  Periodicals. 
Method  of  placing  subscriptions. 
Method  of  clubbing  subscriptions. 
Indexes,  volume,  numbering,  etc. 

Lesson  2. 

Second-hand  books  and  auction  sales;  checking  lists,  adver- 
tising, etc. 

Lf.sson  3. 

Foreign  books,  including  English,  importing. 

Suggested  Unit  Courses  for  Employees  in  the  Shoe 

Department 
Lesson  1. 

Taking  off  customer's  shoes,  unbuttoning  and  unlacing,  pull- 
ing out  stocking. 
Putting  on  shoes,  use  of  shoe-horn,  buttoning  and  lacing, 
ticinii'  lacincjs  and  ribbons. 

Lesson  2. 

The  make-up  of  the  shoe: 

(Vmnter,  vamp,  lining,  etc. 

Sewed  shoes  and  turned  shoes. 

The  line  of  the  shoe,  such  points  as  the  fact  that  taking  off 
lifts  or  adding  lifts  to  the  heel  of  the  shoe  will  throw  the 
shoe  out  of  line  and  eventually  spoil  its  shape. 

Lesson  3. 

Leathers  and  characteristics  of  each,  wearing  qualities,  etc.: 
Kid,  calf,  patent  leather,  suede,  buckskin,  also  canvas  and 
velvet  as  shoe  material. 

Lesson  4. 

Cuts  and  stvles: 

Cuban,  French  and  military  heels. 

Long  and  short  vamps,  box  toes,  straight  lasts,  etc. 
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Lessons  5  and  6. 

Fitting  normal  and  abnormal  feet. 

Special  points  such  as  high  insteps,  bunions,  tender  feet, 

flat  arches. 
Kind  of  shoe  a  particular  foot  can  wear  to  best  advantage. 
Special  lesson  for  those  selling  rubbers,  as  for  instance  kind 
of  rubbers  required  to  fit  over  certain  shoes. 

Special  lesson  for  slipper  saleswomen,  lesson  in  color  to  assist 
her  in  matching  slippers  to  evening  gowns,  etc. 

Special  lesson  on  children's  shoes  might  be  given  to  stock  girls, 
as  they  are  often  given  a  chance  to  acquire  experience  by  selling 
children's  goods  on  Friday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
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FOKEWOKD 

1.  Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Report 
This  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
an  answer  to  the  question :   Does  vocational  training  increase  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  wage  worker? 

The  term  vocational  training  as  here  used  means  specialized 
training  which  aims  to  fit  for  useful  employment,  and  this  study 
is  restricted  to  that  specific  field  of  vocational  training  which  aims 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manual  wage  worker  in  productive  in- 
dustry such  as  the  machinist,  the  carpenter,  the  dressmaker  and 
the  power  machine  operator.    It  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with 
the  value  of  general  education  nor  is  it  primarily  concerned  with 
the  value  of  schooling  which  aims  to  train  industrial  executives  or 
technical  experts.    This  eliminates  from  consideration  the  general 
high  school  and  the  engineering  collie,  and  narrows  the  field  to 
schools  of  secondary  grade  dealing  with  the  vocational  training  of 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one.     Cei^ 
tain  data  from  intermediate  technical  schools,  like  Pratt  Institute, 
have  also  been  included,  as  these  schools  are  to  be  classed  as  high 
grade  trade  schools  rather  than  engineering  or  technical  colleges. 
By  earning  capacity  is  meant  the  price  at  which  the  workman 
is  able  to  sell  his  labor  to  industry.    As  the  unit  of  measurement, 
in  most  cases,  the  average  weekly  wage  has  been  taken.     Owing  to 
the  variation  in  such  factors  as  the  length  of  the  working  day, 
seasonal    employment    and    the    amount    of    unemployment,    the 
weekly  wage  is  not  in  every  case  the  most  accurate  index  of  earn- 
ing capacity.    It  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  in  this  study  because 
in  many  instances  it  was  the  only  wage  that  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  other  tests  of  the  value  of  voca- 
tional training  besides  that  of  earning  capacity.  The  saving  of 
young  people  from  "  dead  end  "  and  "  blind  alley  "  occupations, 
the  protection  of  the  worker  against  non-employment,  the  guid- 
ance of  youth  into  lines  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  a  better  industrial  life  and  a  more 
efficient  citizenship  are  all  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  vocational 
achooL 
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The  full  value  of  vocational  education  can  l)c  measured  only 
by  examining  results  in  the  light  of  each  of  these  aims.  This 
investigation,  however,  is  limited  to  the  single  question  of  the 
wage  value  of  vocational  training  and  makes  no  attempt  to  deter- 
mine its  value  in  any  other  terms. 

2.  Sources  of  Data  and  Method  of  Investigation 

An  extended  inquiry  has  not  been  possible  owing  to  the  limited 
resources  available.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  together 
the  information  on  this  subject  already  to  hand,  evaluate  it,  and 
gather  from  the  field  such  additional  data  as  could  readily  be 
obtained.  To  do  this  the  following  methods  were  adopted:  (a) 
Requests  were  made,  either  by  personal  visits  or  by  letters,  of 
twenty-five  vocational  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  information  concerning  the  trade  records  of  graduates. 
Of  this  number  twenty  responded  and  fourteen  gave  information 
of  the  kind  requested. 

(b)  Letters  were  sent  to  twenty  corporation  schools  asking 
for  similar  information.  Most  of  these  schools  replied.  Only 
seven  were  able  to  supply  any  data  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
wage  and  in  every  case  this  infomation  was  slight. 

(c)  Inquiry  was  made,  either  by  personal  visits  or  by  letters, 
of  forty  firms  known  to  be  interested  in  vocational  training,  as  to 
how  far  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  such  training  was  recog- 
nized in  terms  of  an  increased  wage.  The  meager  information 
procured  from  this  source  was  of  but  little  value  as  an  answer  to 
the  question  under  investigation.  Statements  were  received  in 
sufficient  number  from  employers  in  regard  to  the  value  of  train- 
ing in  specific  instances  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  lack  of 
data  is  due  to  the  absence  of  records  rather  than  to  the  failure  of 
vocational  training  to  show  results. 

(d)  A  careful  search  was  made  without  result,  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  Germany,  as  well  as  other  sources,  for  ma- 
terial which  should  show  a  correlation  between  wage  and  voca- 
tional training  in  the  German  industrial  schools.* 

(e)  The  catalogues  and  records  of  various  vocational  schools 
as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Voca- 

*  Two  well  known  educators  who  have  made  special  search  in  Germany 
for  audi  information  write  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  find  any. 
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tional  Education,  a  "  Eeport  on  Vocational  Opportunities  for 
Girls  in  Philadelphia  "  by  Cleo  Murtland,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  have  been 
freely  drawn  upon  for  material. 

(f)  Wage  statistics  of  250  men  in  the  sheet  metal  and  the 
machinists  trades  were  collected  from  the  field.  These  men  had 
taken  trade  training  in  various  evening  vocational  schools  after 
entering  their  trades  and  their  wage  was  obtained  both  before 
and  after  training. 

3.  Limitations  of  These  Data 
The  data  given  in  this  report  do  not  pretend  to  measure  in 
exact  terms  the  wage  value  of  vocational  education.  If  such 
measure  is  possible  it  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  study  of  two 
groups  of  workers ;  the  one  trained  in  the  industry  and  the  other 
in  the  vocational  school.  It  would  be  necessary  to  select  for  the 
investigation  groups  that  start  on  the  period  of  training  with 
essentially  an  equal  amount  of  general  schooling  and  the  same 
mental  and  physical  development.  Both  groups  must  be  em- 
ployed in  similar  lines  of  work  within  the  same  trade  and  both 
must  work  under  practically  the  same  industrial  conditions.  In 
order  to  take  into  account  the  promotional  capacity  assumed  to 
be  due  to  vocational  training,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon 
earning  capacity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  the  records  of 
these  groups  over  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

In  obtaining  and  evaluating  the  data  thus  secured,  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  upon  wage  would  need  to  be  given  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  The  supply  and  demand  of  labor;  gen- 
eral industrial  depression ;  variation  of  wage  due  to  geographical 
location;  the  effect  upon  wage  of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor; 
the  variation  as  to  the  age  at  which,  in  different  localities,  the 
young  workman  is  admitted  to  union  membership ;  the  health  of 
the  wage  earner ;  industrial  accidents ;  native  ingenuity,  resource- 
fulness and  initiative;  the  personal  equation  as  between  the 
worker  and  the  foreman ;  and  the  ability  of  the  tradesman  to  sell 
his  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  All  of  these  questions,  as  well  as 
others,  are  factors  affecting  wage,  promotion  and  employment. 
All  of  them  are  subject  to  more  or  less  variation  and  some  of 
them  appear  to  be  indeterminate. 
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There  is  also  the  factor  of  selection.  The  graduate  of  the 
trade  school  as  compared  with  the  mechanic  who  has  not  received 
such  training  is  a  selected  man.  Most  trade  schools  for  boys  do 
not  admit  pupils  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  makes 
the  minimum  age  of  graduation  nineteen  years,  and  defers  for 
five  years  the  period  at  which  the  boy  may  become  a  wage  earner. 
It  requires  a  certain  degree  of  economic  independence  as  well  as 
foresight  and  character  on  the  part  of  both  the  boy  and  his  fam- 
ily, to  keep  him  in  school  until  that  age,  for  at  this  period  he  is 
in  the  adolescent  stage  and  the  desire  to  realize  on  his  ability  to 
earn  money  is  strong.  The  fact  that  he  does  remain  at  school 
indicates  that  he  is  a  selected  boy. 

The  trade  school,  moreover,  sets  up  certain  examinations  and 
tests  for  admission  and  promotion,  that  serve  to  eliminate  the 
incompetent,  whereas,  the  industry  usually  makes  no  require- 
ment for  entrance  other  than  age.  Where  the  school  does  not 
make  an  entrance  requirement,  it  eliminates  the  unfit  through  a 
trying-out  process  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  course 
and  which  is  often  more  severe  than  that  of  the  industry.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  pupils  rejected  by  the  school  not 
infrequently  find  employment  in  some  branch  of  the  trade  and 
meet  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  On  the  other  hand  it  should 
be  said  that,  under  present  conditions,  public  vocational  schools 
are  often  obliged  to  accept  and  retain  on  their  rolls  pupils  who 
are  not  fitted  for  trade  work  and  who  would  not  be  kept  in  any 
well  managed  shop.  In  any  case  the  extent  to  which  the  success 
of  the  graduate  of  the  vocational  school  is  due  to  careful  selection 
and  guidance  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  due  to  training  is 
difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine. 

How  far  industry  recognizes  an  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  the  laborer  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  wage  is  an- 
other factor  that  influences  any  expression  of  earnings  as  a 
product  of  training.  Some  employers  accept  the  principle  that 
the  workman  has,  in  a  sense,  an  equity  in  what  he  produces  and 
that  the  additional  wealth  which,  because  of  training,  he  may  be 
able  to  create  belongs  in  part  to  the  man  who  produces  it.  Others 
do  not.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  increased  productive  capa- 
city  always  means   increased   earning  power.     To  measure   in 
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exact  terms  the  wage  value  of  training  would  also  require  an 
evaluation  of  this  factor. 

Among  other  results  of  vocational  training  that  are  directly 
related  to  earning  power  are  those  mentioned  on  page  2,  such  as 
the  vocational  guidance  of  youth,  the  development  of  promotional 
capacity,  and  the  reduction  of  unemployment.  In  a  study  of  this 
kind  these  questions  arise:  How  far  do  these  results  influence 
wage  ?     Can  they  be  assigned  limits  of  variation  or  a  percentage 

of  error? 

It  may  well  be  that  in  no  case  can  the  effect  upon  wage  of  any 
of  the  factors  discussed  above  be  accurately  determined.  How 
far  any  of  them  enter  into  the  data  presented  in  this  report  it 
has  been  impossible  to  ascertain. 

The  figures  contained  in  this  report,  as  regards  the  whole  field, 
are  neither  comprehensive  nor  complete.  Industrial  education 
is  a  development  of  less  than  ten  years  growth.  Fewer  than  half 
a  dozen  trade  schools  in  the  whole  United  States  have  been  in 
existence  that  length  of  time.  The  oldest  system  in  any  state 
in  the  country  has  been  in  operation  only  about  five  years.  Most 
vocational  schools  have  hardly  had  time  to  learn  what  their  prob- 
lem is,  to  say  nothing  of  developing  a  successful  system  of  train- 
ing. For  these  reasons  few  schools  have  records  covering  a  period 
sufiiciently  long  to  fully  demonstrate  the  worth  of  their  work.  The 
amount  of  such  data  at  present  obtainable  is  therefore  slight. 

In  view  of  the  reasons  dis^^-ussed  above,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  data  presented  in  this  report  prove  beyond  question,  the  wage 
value  of  vocational  training.  At  best,  they  are  of  significance 
only  so  far  as  they  clearly  indicate  tendencies. 

4.  Groups  Included  in  This  Investigation 
For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  persons  with  whom  the  vo- 
cational school  is  concerned  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
(1)  Young  people  who  have  not  yet  entered  industry  but  who  are 
seeking  admission  through  the  training  of  the  vocational  school. 
They  may  be  called  the  trade  preparatory  group.  (2)  Adult 
workers  who  are  engaged  in  low  grade  employment  and  who 
desire  training  for  more  highly  skilled  occupations.     They  may 
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be  called  the  trade  changing  group.  (3)  Skilled  workers  who 
wish  additional  training  along  the  line  of  their  trade  as  the  next 
step  forward  to  greater  efficiency.  They  may  be  termed  the  trade 
extension  group. 

Any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  instruction  given  by  the  voca- 
tional school  requires  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  training 
upon  wage  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  groups. 

Conclusions 
This  report  presents,  in  brief,  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  money  value  of 
vocational  training  can  be  definitely  stated. 

(2)  Tendencies  can  undoubtedly  be  established  in  special  in- 
stances and  in  the  case  of  special  groups. 

(3)  The  data  submitted  in  this  report  appear  to  indicate  the 
following  tendencies: 

(a)  A  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  day  schools  included  in  this 
investigation  to  place  the  graduate  of  the  school  in  the  industry 
at  a  higher  initial  wage  than  he  could  obtain  without  school  train- 
ing.    How  much  higher  cannot  with  exactness  be  determined. 

(b)  A  tendency  showing  that  these  schools  can  materially 
increase  the  earning  power  of  the  young  worker  by  saving  him 
from  "  blind  alley  "  occupations. 

(c)  A  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to  pay  graduates  of 
certain  trade  schools  on  entrance  to  the  industry  approximately 
journeyman's  wages. 

(d)  A  tendency  which  indicates  the  ability  of  a  certain  type 
of  trade  school  to  increase  the  wage  of  the  worker  by  advancing 
him  from  low  grade  employments  to  those  requiring  greater  skill. 

(e)  A  tendency  in  the  case  of  evening  schools  giving  trade  ex- 
tension courses  to  slightly  increase  the  earning  prwer  of  experi- 
enced tradesmen. 

(6)  In  no  case  does  the  evidence  of  this  report  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  the  above  mentioned  tendencies  are  general. 
Nor  does  it  prove  that  they  are  not.  These  tendencies  taken 
together  indicate  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  vocational  schools  to 
advance  the  wage  of  the  trained  worker. 
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The  Trade  Preparatory  Group 

This  group  consists  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  nineteen,  or  thereabouts.  They  leave  the  elementary 
school  in  large  numbers  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  passing  at  once 
into  the  child-employing  industries  at  an  initial  wage  of  from 
three  to  ^ve  dollars  a  week.  Here  they  drift  about  with  no  guid- 
ance and  little  or  no  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  and  at  ma- 
turitv  find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  with  little 
hope  of  advancement. 

A  limited  number  are  able  at  sixteen  to  gain  entrance,  as  help- 
ers, to  the  skilled  trades.  They  pick  up  their  trade  as  best  they 
can  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  reach  their  maximum  earning 
capacity  at  an  early  age. 

In  a  report  on  the  "Needs  and  Possibilities  of  Part  Time 
Education  "  made  in  1913  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  in 
addition  to  the  40,000  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen,  who  were  regularly  employed,  35,000  boys  and 
girls  of  these  ages  who  were  not  in  school  and  who  were  employed 
either  intermittently  or  not  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  46  per  cent, 
of  these  75,000  children  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  were 
neither  in  school  nor  regularly  at  work.  Assuming  that  the 
same  conditions  are  true  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  percentage  is  any  smaller,  there  would 
be  throughout  the  State  approximately  100,000  young  people 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  neither  in 
school  nor  regularly  at  work.  To  prepare  these  young  people 
for  industry  and  guide  them  into  occupations  for  which  they  are 
fitted  is  the  task  of  the  vocational  school. 

Two  general  types  of  day  vocational  schools  for  boys  have  de- 
veloped in  the  discharge  of  this  task:*  (a)  The  school  which 
receives  the  boy  at  fourteen  and  gives  him  from  two  to  three 
years'  training,  and  (b)  the  school  which  will  not  receive  the  boy 
until  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age  and  which  usually  maintains  a 
course  three  years  in  length. 

•  This  is  a  purely  arbitrary  classification  made  for  the  purpose  of  thia 
report.  Vocational  schools  for  girls  are  considered  apart  from  schools  for 
boys. 
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The  first  type  in  some  communities  is  called  a  "  vocational  " 
school  and  in  others  an  "  industrial "  school.  It  might  well  be 
called  a  *'  trade  preparatory  "  school.  The  length  of  the  course 
and  the  age  of  admission  to  this  school  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  most  skilled  trades  will  not  accept  a  boy  until  he  is  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  aid  the  boy 
in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  and  to  give  him  such  preliminary 
preparation  as  shall  enable  him  to  make  advantageous  entrance 
into  his  trade.  Such  a  school  does  not  expect  to  take  the  place 
of  an  apprenticeship,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
a  high  degree  of  promotional  capacity.  It  does  aim,  however, 
to  reduce  the  period  of  full  apprenticeship. 

The  second  type  of  school  is  known  as  the  trade  school.  It 
usually  aims  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship  and  to  send  out 
its  graduates  as  full  fledged  journeymen.  It  also  expects  to  de- 
velop, in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  first  type,  capacity  for 
promotion  to  extra  skilled  positions  and  foremanships. 

The  wage  value  of  the  training  given  in  these  two  types  of 
schools  is  best  understood  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aim  of  tlie 
school.  In  considering  this  question,  therefore,  the  two  types 
will  be  taken  up  separately  and  the  second  will  be  discussed  first. 
Apprenticeship  schools  and  vocational  schools  for  girls  will  be 
considered  apart  from  these  two  types. 

1.  The  Trade  School 

This  is  the  second  type  of  school  discussed  above.  The  data 
for  the  schools  included  in  this  class  were  taken  from  an  article 
published  in  1903  by  Mr.  James  M.  Dodge,  at  that  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Link  Belt  Engineering  Company,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;*  and  from  information 
contributed  by  four  well  known  public  trade  schools.  These  data 
include  the  machinist's  trade,  pattern  maker's  trade,  and  certain 
cases  in  which  the  earnings  in  several  industries  are  combined. 

A.  Machinist's  Trade 

1.  Mr,  Dodges  Study. —  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
any  investigation  of  the  effect  of  training  upon  wage  should  be 
based  on  a  study  of  groups.     In  making  this  study  no  extensive 

*  Tranaactions  of  American  Society   of  Mechanical   Engineers,  Vol.  XXV, 
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data  of  the  character  described  on  pages  five  and  six  could  be 
obtained  in  the  field.  In  the  article  referred  to  above,  however, 
the  author  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  wages  of  a  group  of 
trade  school  graduates,  a  group  of  shop-trained  mechanics,  and  a 
group  of  unskilled  workers. 
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As  to  the  source  of  these  data,  Mr.  Dodge,  in  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Person  of  Dartmouth  College,  says :  "  The  data  of  my 
address  on  the  money  value  of  training  were  obtained  by  inves- 
tigating the  records  of  the  Link  Belt  Engineering  Company  and 
of  the  Dodge  Coal  Storage  Company,  the  records  covering  a 
period  of  about  fourteen  years.  I  then  had  the  figures  com- 
pared with  such  records  as  I  could  obtain  from  my  friends  in 
somewhat  similar  lines  of  business  and,  for  fear  of  being  in  error, 
made  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent,  from  what  the  actual 
statistics  show." 

The  curves  plotted  from  Mr.  Dodge's  study,  with  the  exception 
of  the  curve  of  the  graduates  of  the  engineering  college,  are  given 
in  Chart  No.  1.     A  discussion  of  these  data  follows: 

The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  gives  the  ages  of  the 
workers  in  years.  Those  on  the  side  show  the  amount  of  money 
on  which  5  per  cent,  is  earned,  assuming  the  worker  is  employed 
fifty  weeks  of  the  year.  This  Mr.  Dodge  calls  the  potential 
value  of  the  worker.  The  figures  at  various  points  on  the  curves 
show  the  weekly  earnings  at  those  points. 

Average  of  the  Unskilled  Group 

No  data  are  given  as  to  the  wage  of  the  unskilled  worker  prior 
to  the  age  of  twenty-two.  At  that  age  he  is  receiving  an  average 
of  $10.20  per  week  and  has  a  potential  value  of  $10,000.  His 
graph  then  becomes  a  horizontal  line,  showing  no  further  advance 
in  wage. 

Average  of  the  Shop-Trained  Group 

The  shop-trained  worker  starts  at  sixteen  years  of  age  as  an 
apprentice  at  $3  a  week.  At  twenty  he  is  earning  an  average 
of  $9  a  week,  this  amount  representing  a  potential  value  of 
$9,000.  During  the  next  year  he  progresses  more  rapidly,  and 
at  twenty-one  and  one-half  years  of  age  has  increased  his  earn- 
ing capacity  to  $13.20  a  week,  having  advanced  his  potential 
value  by  $4,200.  He  continues  to  rise  until  at  twenty-four  he 
is  receiving  $15.80  a  week.  The  average  shop-trained  mechanic 
has  now  reached  a  point  approximately  52  per  cent,  in  advance 
of  the  average  wage  attained  by  the  unskilled  worker.  From 
this  point  the  graph  strikes  a  horizontal  and  runs  parallel  to  that 
of  the  unskilled  man. 
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According  to  Mr.  Dodge's  figures  approximately  5  per  cent, 
of  the  machinists  in  the  plants  included  in  his  investigation  rise 
above  this  line;  35  per  cent,  follow  the  line  closely;  20  per  cent, 
leave  the  firm  of  their  own  accord  and  go  to  other  shops ;  and  40 
per  cent,  are  dismissed  and  never  rise  above  the  line. 

Average  of  the  Trade  School  Group 

The  trade  school  graduate  in  Mr.  Dodge's  study  does  not  enter 
the  industry  until  he  is  nineteen.  On  entrance  he  commands 
$12  a  week,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  wage  of  the  shop-trained 
apprentice  at  twenty-one.  His  trade  school  training  has  in- 
creased his  potential  value  from  $3,000  at  sixteen  to  $12,000  at 
nineteen,  an  increase  of  $9,000  in  three  years.  He  now  follows 
a  line  which  diverges  from  thac  of  the  shop-trained  apprentice. 
When  the  shop-trained  man  has  reached  $15.80  a  week  the  trade 
school  trained  man  is  earning  approximately  $20.  He  continues 
to  advance  rapidly  until  at  twenty-five  he  is  receiving  $22  a 
week.  From  this  point  on  the  rise  is  less  rapid,  but  continues, 
until  at  thirty-two  he  has  an  earning  capacity  of  $25  a  week  and 
a  potential  value  of  $25,000.  At  this  age  he  is  earning  approxi- 
mately 145  per  cent,  more  than  the  unskilled  man  and  about  58 
per  cent,  more  than  the  shop-trained  man,  and  his  curve,  while 
tending  towards  the  horizontal,  is  still  rising. 

Significance  of  Mr.  Dodge's  Figures 

This  report  is  not  prepared  to  accept  without  question  Mr. 
Dodge's  figures  as  conclusive  for  trade  schools  in  general  and  for 
the  whole  field  of  the  machinist's  trade.  So  far  as  the  records 
from  the  two  plants  investigated  are  concerned  they  are  doubtless 
accurate.  The  data  of  other  schools,  moreover,  appear  to  con- 
firm in  part  these  figures.  (See  Chart  No.  2.)  There  still  re- 
mains to  be  evaluated,  however,  certain  personal  and  industrial 
factors  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  To  what  ex- 
tent Mr.  Dodge  was  able  to  eliminate  or  evaluate  any  of  these 
factors  does  not  appear. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  limited  number  of  plants  in- 
vestigated, before  attaching  general  significance  to  the  figures, 
other  questions  such  as  these  need  to  be  answered :    How  far  were 
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the  particular  shops  investigated  typical  of  the  machine  trade  in 
general?  How  many  trade  schools  were  represented  in  the  in- 
vestigation ?  How  many  individual  cases  ?  To  what  extent  were 
these  schools  typical  in  such  matters  as  methods  of  admitting 
pupils,  requirements  for  admission,  efficiency  of  training  ?  What 
factors  of  selection  entered  into  the  study  and  how  were  they 

evaluated  ? 

While  Mr.  Dodge's  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  conclusive 
demonstration,  universally  applicable,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  two  plants  investigated,  these  data  clearly  show  the 
trade  schools  in  question  to  be  by  far  the  best  source  from  which 
to  draw  mechanics.  They  also  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  particular  schools  studied,  to  offer  better  preparation  for 
machine  shop  work  than  can  be  obtained  in  most  shops.  Further 
than  this,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  is  unsafe  to  go. 

2.  Data  from  Various  Trade  Schools. —  Data  as  to  the  wages 
of  men  trained  in  the  trade  school  for  machine  shop  work  were 
also  received  from  three  such  schools.  These  figures,  together 
with  Mr.  Dodge's  curve  for  trade  school  men,  are  plotted  on 
Chart  No.  2*  These  schools  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  age  of  re- 
ceiving pupils,  and  in  certain  other  details.  But  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  they  may  all  be  placed  in  the  trade  school  class. 
The  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  and  those  on  the  side, 
as  in  Chart  No.  1,  indicate  respectively,  age  and  potential  value. 
Data  were  not  obtainable  in  the  case  of  curve  No.  2  earlier  than 
twenty  years,  nor  in  the  case  of  curve  No.  1  earlier  than  twenty- 
two  years,  this  being  in  each  case  the  average  age  of  graduation. 
These  curves  will  not  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  one  or  two  characteristics.  Each  of  these  three  graphs  shows 
a  higher  wage  for  any  given  age  than  does  Mr.  Dodge's  curve. 
Had  Mr.  Dodge  retained  the  10  per  cent,  by  which  he  reduced 
his  data,  possibly  the  "  fair  "  curves  of  these  four  graphs  would 
practically  coincide,  thus  confirming  Mr.  Dodge's  figures  for  the 
trade  school. 

•  The  questions  raised  above  apply  also  to  these  data. 
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A  general  upward  slope  along  the  last  half  of  the  curve  is 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  schools,  showing  that  the 
wage,  even  at  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age  is  still  on  the 
increase.  Apparently  the  peak  is  not  reached  until  some  time 
later.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  school  has  not  only  de- 
veloped in  its  graduates  large  promotional  capacity,  but  that  it 
has  also  pushed  back  by  a  number  of  years  the  point  at  which  the 
school  trained  mechanic  reaches  his  maximum  earning  capacity. 

3.  The  Beverly,  Mass.,  Industrial  School—  The  part  time  in- 
dustrial school  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  offers  another  illustration  of 
the  economic  value  of  vocational  training  in  the  machinist  trade. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  school  falls  in  between  the  two  types  men- 
tioned above.     It  closely  resembles  a  trade  school,  however,  and 

is  so  classed  here. 

*  "  This  school  was  opened  on  August  2,  1909,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youths,  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  ma- 
chinists or  other  industrial  trades.  Candidates  must  be  physically 
fit  for  factory  work,  must  have  entered  the  seventh  grade  in  the 
public  schools  or  done  equivalent  work,  and  must  have  such  a 
character  as  would  assure  retention  in  the  regular  schools. 

''  Boys  admitted  to  the  school  work  in  alternate  weeks  m  a 
factory,  receiving  in  the  course  of  a  school  year  of  fifty  weeks, 
twenty-five  weeks  of  instruction  in  the  factory  and  twenty-five 
weeks  of  instruction  in  the  school.     In  the  factory  fifty  hours, 
in  the  school  thirty  hours  constitute  a  week's  work.     The  boys 
are  divided  into  two  divisions,  a  and  b,  and  while  a  is  m  the 
factory,  b  is  in  the  school  for  a  week.     Each  division  has  an 
instructor  who  remains  with  his  division  in  the  school  and  in  the 
factory  *  as  a  co-ordinator  of  shop  and  schoolroom  work.      A 
school  instructor  who  remains  at  the  factory  *  comes  into  teaching 
contact  with  both  divisions,  and  he  is  a  valuable  factor  m  unifying 

the  work.' "  .  .•       •        -*i, 

«  No  text  books  are  used,  the  schoolroom  instruction  m  arith- 
metic, English,  mechanical  drawing,  free  hand  sketching,  geom- 
etry, algebra,  trigonometry,  science,  machine  study  and  other 
branches,  being  based  entirely  upon  the  experience  in  the  factory. 

Of  the  Truiteei  of  the  Beverly  Industrial  School,  1912, 
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Common  screw  threads,  spiral  gears,  machinists'  practice,  and 
angles  on  blue  prints  for  example,  provide  the  material  basis  for 
instruction  in  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

"  Topics  are  taught  only  as  they  can  be  assimilated  and  grow 
out  of  the  daily  experience. 

"  In  the  factory  actual  shop  conditions  prevail.  The  boys  are 
at  work  on  commercial  products  which  must  pass  the  factory 
inspector  precisely  as  must  the  product  of  other  workmen.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  school  that  there  is  no  simulation  of  the  factory, 
no  work  given  out  simply  as  an  exercise.  On  the  contrary,  the 
boys  are  wage  earners  in  the  shops  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  and  the  work  is  that  of  building  shoe  machinery. 

"  The  term  of  instruction  under  this  part  time  organization 
is  not  definitely  fixed,  but  occupies  approximately  three  years. 
When  the  boy  has  become  proficient  in  the  trade,  he  is  promoted 
to  full  time  in  the  factory.  As  a  full  time  factory  operative, 
however,  he  remains  for  a  period  which  may  be  counted  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  fourth  year  in  the  course,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  and  may  at  any  time  be  put  back  on  half  time. 

"What  are  the  immediate  and  tangible  economic  results  of 

this  training  ? 

"  The  average  wage  earning  power  of  the  boy  who  comes  to 
the  school  is  $6  per  week.  The  wages  earned  by  the  first  class  of 
students  in  the  school  to  be  graduated  to  full  time  in  the  factory 
—  earned,  that  is  to  say,  by  full  time  students  who  were  on  the 
school  roll  and  subject  to  school  authority  —  averaged  $15.65  per 
week,  the  wage  earned  by  individual  boys  ranging  from  $15  to  $18 

per  week. 

"  In  120  weeks  of  shop  work,  under  school  directions,  the  boys 
increased  their  average  earning  power  in  competition  with  other 
workmen  and  under  actual  factory  conditions,  by  more  than 
250  per  cent,  and  were,  in  fact,  earning  at  the  close  of  the  period 
wages  at  the  rate  of  $800  a  year. 

"  Of  these  first  graduates,  the  director  observed  that  *  Had 
it  been  possible  for  them  to  remain  in  the  grade  schools  they 
would  not  yet  have  graduated  from  the  high  school.'  And  it  may 
be  submitted  that  not  only  the  economic  value  of  the  education 
received  by  these  boys,  but  also  the  cultural  value,  measured  in 
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terms  of  ability  to  live  useful  and  happy  lives  as  citizens  of  a 
democracy,  is  greater  than  that  which  would  have  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  conventional  high  school  course.  They  have 
been  given  a  cultural  interest  in  and  comprehension  of  their  bread 
winning  occupation. 

"  The  Beverly  Industrial  School  has  achieved  an  ideal  of  vo- 
cational education,  in  that  it  has  projected  the  school  into  the 
factory  and  has  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  graduated  the  boy 
into  his  life  work,  fully  equipped  and  trained  for  productive 
labor.     The  boy  has  been  graduated,  not  ejected  from  the  school. 

"  Under  this  system,  the  boy  is  not  abandoned  by  the  school  at 
precisely  that  period,  when  he  must  face  the  most  difficult  and 
serious  problem  of  his  life,  that  of  choosing  and  learning  a  voca- 
tion and  of  establishing  himself  as  a  productive  laborer." 

B.  Pattern  Making 
Milwavkee  School  of  Trades 
The  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  all   its  pattern  making  graduates  down  to 

March,  1913. 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system  of 
Milwaukee.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  and  do  simple 
problems  in  arithmetic.  The  course  in  pattern  making  is  two 
years  in  length,  about  eight  hours  a  week  being  given  to  theoretical 
instruction  and  thirty-six  hours  to  practical  work.  The  reading 
of  blueprints  and  working  drawings  form  an  important  part  of 

the  course. 

The  group  studied  included  twenty-five  graduates  of  the  trade 
school  whose  wages  were  compared  with  the  wages  of  apprentices 
who,  presumably,  had  received  no  special  training  other  than 
that  obtained  in  the  industry.  The  study  includes  the  period  from 
February  26,  1909,  to  March  19,  1913.    The  results  of  this  study 

follow : 

*  "Average  rate  of  first  wages  earned  by  trade  school  graduates, 

$0,237  per  hour. 

"♦  From^eport  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  I.  Perry,  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Education  for  Milwaukee. 
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"Average  rate  of  wages  of  all  pattern  making  graduates  of  the 
school  to  date,  $0,335  per  hour. 

"Average  rate  of  wages  of  all  pattern  making  graduates  at  the 
end  of  average  of  two  years,  $0,286  per  hour." 

The  Milwaukee  Metal  Trade  Association's  official  rate  of  wages 
as  applied  to  pattern  making  apprentices  is  as  follows : 

First  year   $0 .  10  per  hour 

Second  year .11  per  hour 

Third  year    .  125  per  hour 

Fourth  year .15  per  hour 

Average  rate  for  four  years .  12125  per  hour 

Total  hours  required  from  commercial  apprentice,  Milwaukee 
Metal  Trade  Association,  11,000  hours. 

Total  pay  received  in  commercial  apprenticeship  (11,000  X 
.12125  =  $1,333.75),  $1,333.75. 

Bonus  allowed  at  completion  of  apprenticeship,  $100. 

Total  earnings  of  apprentice  for  full  period  of  apprenticeship, 
$1,433.75. 

Trade  school  graduate  starting  to  earn  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
two  years'  work,  52  weeks  per  year,  55  hours  per  week  at  $0,286 
per  hour,  $1,635.92. 

The  trade  school  graduate  at  20  years  of  age  has  earned 
$1,635.92. 

*  Commercial  graduate  at  20  years  of  age  has  earned,  $1,433.75. 

Excess  of  earnings  of  trade  school  graduates  over  commercial 
graduates,  each  at  20  years  of  age,  $202.17. 

This  amount  is  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  14.1  per  cent. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  Mr.  Perry  says :  "  We  made  the  test 
in  the  pattern  making  trade  only  because  the  graduates  in  this 
trade  have  not  scattered  as  much  as  those  of  the  machinist,  car- 
pentry and  plumbing  trades.  While  we  easily  prove  the  advan- 
tage of  the  well-trained  trade  school  graduate  over  the  commer- 
cially trained  apprentice,  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  follow  up  the 
experiences  of  the  graduates  of  the  other  three  trades,  we  would 
find  even  a  greater  advantage  gained." 

•Apprentice  trained  in  industry. 
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C.  Combined  Wage  for  Various  Occupations 

Information  was  obtained  from  two  well-known  trade  schools 
as  to  the  earning  capacity  of  all  graduates  of  each  of  these  schools 
over  a  period  of  17  years.  These  men  are  engaged  in  such  occu- 
pations as  that  of  draftsman,  estimator,  carpenter,  machinist, 
mason,  steam  engineer,  electrician,  and  teacher  of  trade  subjects. 
A  small  per  cent,  are  professional  men  and  a  limited  number  are 
engaged  in  business.  Unusually  large  salaries,  obviously  not  due 
to  training,  have  in  most  cases  not  Veen  included.  The  earnings 
were  given  by  classes  and  not  by  occupation. 

Chart  No.  3  was  plotted  from  these  data,  A  comparison  of 
these  curves  with  those  of  Chart  No.  2  will  show  that  the  two 
sets  exhibit  the  same  general  characteristics  indicating  that  in 
these  two  cases  so  far  as  vocational  school  training  is  concerned, 
tendencies  found  to  be  true  of  the  machinists'  trade  are  probably 
also  true  of  the  other  occupations  referred  to  above. 

2.  "  Trade  Preparatory  '*  Schools 

This  is  the  first  type  of  school  mentioned  at  an  earlier  point. 
Most  schools  of  this  type  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  have  comprehensive  data  concerning  the  earnings  of  their 
graduates.  Information  from  two  schools  of  this  class,  however, 
are  included  in  this  report 

(a)  New  York  Vocational  School  for  Boys 

This  school  accepts  boys  fourteen  years  of  age  (or,  in  the  case 
of  grammar  school  graduates,  younger  than  fourteen),  and  gives 
two  years  of  preparatory  trade  training.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  train  journeymen.  The  school  has  been  in  operation  about 
five  years.  Its  aim  is  to  guide  the  boy  into  the  line  of  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  give  him  sufficient  preparation  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  make  advantageous  entrance  into  his  chosen 
trade. 

The  success  of  the  school  in  accomplishing  this  aim  is  in  some 
measure  indicated  by  the  following  data,   showing  the  average 
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weekly  wage  of  non-graduates  as  compared  with  that  of  gradu- 
ates. These  figures  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  principal 
for  the  school  year  1911  and  1912.  They  include  all  graduates 
who  have  been  in  the  industry  six  months  or  more.  The  majority 
of  the  non-graduates  included  in  this  list  aro  in  the  same  trades 
as  the  graduates. 


Trade 


Average  wage 
of  graduate 


Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Machine  shop 

Electric  wiring 


99  50-$ll  50 

6  00-  11  25 

7  50-  13  13 

8  40-  12  94 


Average  wage 
of  non-graduate 


S6  50 
4  74 

4  73-S6  18 
590-  7  25 


(&)  Rochester  Shop  School 

This  is  also  a  school  of  the  first  type,  organized  four  years 
ago.  Boys  are  admitted  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  courses 
are  offered  in  cabinet  making,  carpentry,  electrical  work,  plumb- 
ing, printing,  machine  shop  practice,  gas  engineering,  and 
drafting. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Rochester 
for  1913  (page  9)  gives  a  list  of  tlie  positions  seculred  by  696 
boys  who  left  the  grammar  school  at  the  ages  of  14  to  16.  The 
average  weekly  wage  of  these  boys  was  found  to  be  $4.89,  and 
investigation  showed  that  they  changed  their  job  every  seventeen 
weeks.  Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  skilled  occupa- 
tions, the  greater  number  being  employed  in  factories  and  in 
such  occupations  as  bundle  boys,  messengers,  elevator  boys  and 
drivers. 

Vocational  records  of  the  Board  of  Education  give  the  posi- 
tion, wage  and  length  of  service  of  thirty-six  other  boys  who  have 
attended  the  Rochester  Shop  School.  All  but  two  of  these  boys 
are  engaged  in  skilled  occupations,  and  all  but  six  are  employed 
in  work  directly  in  line  with  the  training  they  received  in  the 
vocational  school. 

In  several  instances,  complete  data  as  to  wage  are  lacking,  but 
the  records  show  that  the  average  length  of  attendance  at  the 
vocational  school  was  14.9  months,  and  the  average  initial  wage 
on  leaving  school  was  approximately   $7.50  per   week,   an  in- 
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crease  of  55  per  cent,  over  the  initial  wage  of  the  untrained 
group  mentioned  above.  The  average  length  of  service  in  one 
position  at  the  time  this  information  was  secured,  was  12.5 
months  as  against  17  weeks  for  the  first  group,  and  the  average 
wage  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  $9.06,  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  $76.90,  as  the  result,  in  part,  at  least,  of  one  year's 
schooling. 

The  gain  in  this  case  is  not  simply  the  higher  initial  wage 
and  the  increase  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  but  also  the  advan- 
tage that  comes  to  the  boy  from  being  placed  in  the  right  trade 
at  an  early  age  with  sufficient  preparation  to  give  him  a  start 
and  prevent  him  from  drifting  from  job  to  job.  The  benefit  to 
the  boy  is  not  to  be  reckoned  so  much  in  terms  of  wage,  however, 
as  in  the  fact  that  he  has  probably  been  saved  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled  and  the  idle. 

3.     Apprenticeship  Schools 

As  a  part  of  this  investigation,  20  corporations  maintaining 
apprenticeship  schools  were  asked  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  training  given  in  their  schools  as  measured  in 
terms  of  wage.  Some  of  these  schools  have  not  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  have  figures  of  any  value.  Others,  while 
fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  school  training,  have  made  no 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  a  percentage  basis.  Several  of  the  re- 
plies received  are  quoted  in  part  in  Appendix  C. 

One  large  railroad  corporation  maintaining  a  very  complete 
system  of  schools  writes  as  f oUows :  "  We  have  ascertained  that 
the  efiwiency  of  apprentices  have  increased  25  per  cent,  that  is, 
on  account  of  our  system  of  instruction,  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish that  much  more  work  than  they  could  before  we  adopted 
our  present  apprentice  system.  We  are,  through  the  medium 
of  our  skilled  shop  instructors,  able  to  use  the  apprentices  on  all 
classes  of  work  while  formerly  they  were  engaged  in  the  simpler 
classes  of  work,  as  well  as  on  the  simpler  machines.  Under  our 
present  system,  however,  we  are  able  to  use  apprentices  on  any. 
machine,  even  the  most  complicated.  While  we  cannot  measure 
this  in  percentage  or  even  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  a  matter  of 
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great  convenience,  especially  is  it  so  when  a  regular  man  operat- 
ing some  difficult  and  complicated  machine,  lays  off  a  few  days, 
and  it  is  not  economical  to  put  another  man  in  his  place  on  ac- 
coimt  of  not  being  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  machine;  in 
lieu  of  which  we  place  an  apprentice  on  the  machine  and  with 
the  help  of  the  instructor  he  is  able  to  give  a  fair  day's  output 
In  this  alone  we  can  save  fully  25  per  cent. 

"  We  have  found  also  that  our  graduated  apprentices'  earning 
capacity  has  increased  1 8  per  cent  over  and  above  those  who  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  our  apprentice  instruction.  This  fact 
is  particularly  emphasized  by  our  shop  foremen  who  greatly 
prefer  having  one  of  our  apprentice  graduates  than  to  have  a 
mechanic  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  on  other  roads  and 
who  has  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  our  present  apprentice  sys- 
tem. 

"While  all  these  percentages  are  not  accumulative  you  can 
.  safely  bank  on  about  25  per  cent  increase  on  efficiency  in  the 
boys,  due  to  our  method  of  training  and  educating  them. 

"Another  great  advantage  I  should  mention,  is  that  when  our 
apprentices  are  graduates,  they  are  capable  of  operating  any 
machine  or  doing  any  class  of  work  in  the  department  in  which 
they  have  served  their  apprenticeship.  While  this  cannot  al- 
ways be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  it  is  of  immense  benefit 
and  value  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  shop  as  they  always 
have  young  mechanics  in  the  shop  who  can  perform  any  class  of 
work  which  may  arise,  and  one  man's  leaving  the  service  will 
not  tie  up  a  single  machine  nor  cripple  the  service." 

4.  Girls'  Schools 
Vocational  schools  for  the  training  of  girls  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (a)  trade  schools  and 
(b)  schools  of  home  making.  The  first  trains  for  such  occupa- 
tions as  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  power  machine  operating. 
The  second  class  trains  the  girl  for  the  care  and  management  of 

the  home. 

In  the  case  of  home  making  schools,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
women  are  not  paid  a  wage  in  the  home,  no  statistics  as  to  the 
economic  value  of  the  training  are  obtainable. 
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Only  a  few  trade  schools  for  girls  have  yet  been  established. 
While  these  schools  have  generally  kept  accurate  records  of  the 
earnings  of  their  graduates,  these  records  are  not  of  much  assist- 
ance in  attempting  to  evaluate  the  training  given.  In  the  case  of 
women's  occupations,  seasonal  employments  and  the  relatively 
short  length  of  time  most  women  remain  in  industry,  are  addi- 
tional factors  that  tend  to  make  very  unsatisfactory  any  com- 
parison of  the  wage  of  the  trained  with  that  of  the  untrained 
worker.  The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  however,  offers 
data  of  a  slightly  different  character  that  has  some  significance  for 
the  purpose  of  this  report 

A.  The  Manhattan  Trade  School 
This  school  offers  instruction  in  clothing  machine  operating, 
embroidery  machine  operating,  straw  machine  operating,  dress- 
making, millinery,  novelty  case  making,  sample  mounting,  em- 
broidery designing  and  perforating  of  embroidery  patterns.  Girls 
are  admitted  to  the  school  if  they  have  graduated  from  the  gram- 
mar school  or  if  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  and  have  completed 
the  elementary  school  requirements  for  securing  an  emplo\Tnent 
certificate.  The  length  of  the  course  is  approximately  one  year 
but  varies  with  the  ability  of  the  girl.  No  girl  is  recommended 
for  placement  until  she  has  to  her  credit  fourteen  hours  of  in- 
struction. The  course  of  study  includes  the  teaching  of  trade,  and 
shop  practice  —  to  which  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  time  is 
given  —  the  teaching  of  related  subjects,  and  the  teaching  of 
subjects  that  have  to  do  with  personal  help  and  self  improvement 
*"  In  the  early  days  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls, 
the  oldest  school  of  its  type  in  the  country,  graduates  were  placed 
at  the  initial  wage  the  individual  employers  felt  disposed  to  give. 
The  amount  varied  from  $3  a  week  for  the  younger  girls  to  $5 
a  week  for  older  girls,  the  average  being  about  $3.50  per  week. 
The  last  report  of  the  school  gives  82  per  cent,  beginning  at  $5 
per  week  as  the  lowest  wage,  and  $7  and  $9  for  some  of  this 
number.  Girls  who  leave  the  school  without  finishing  their  course, 
show  81  per  cent  beginning  with  less  than  $5,  the  average  being 

^aken  from  a  report  on  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Girls  in  Philadelphia 
by  Cleo  Murtland.  The  figures  for  this  report  were  taken  from  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
pp.  36,  37. 
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$3.75,  and  some  receiving  as  low  as  $1  per  week.  The  report  also 
gives  the  following  records  of  graduates  after  three  years  of  em- 
ployment in  the  trade  for  which  they  were  trained. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  girls  from  the  dressmaking  course  re- 
ceiving $9  per  week  or  above,  some  receiving  as  high  as  $20. 

Eighty -seven  per  cent,  of  girls  from  the  operating  course  re- 
ceivng  $9  per  week  or  over,  some  receiving  as  high  as  $30. 

Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  girls  from  the  millinery  course  re- 
ceiving $9  per  week  or  above,  some  receiving  as  high  as  $18. 

Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  girls  from  the  pasting  trade  $9  per 
week  or  above,  some  earning  as  high  as  $16. 

That  employers  are  becoming  increasingly  ready  to  pay  Man- 
hattan trade  school  girls  a  higher  initial  wage  and  give  them  better 
opportunities  for  advancement,  the  following  tables  give  evidence. 

In  1911-1912  66  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  placed  at  $5; 
13  per  cent,  at  $6;  2  per  cent,  at  $7  or  above;  19  per  cent,  at 
less  than  $5. 

In  1912-1913  67  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  placed  at  $5;  20 
per  cent,  at  $6 ;  6  per  cent,  at  $7  or  above ;  7  per  cent,  at  less 
than  $5. 

This  shows  in  one  year  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  $5 
group,  7  per  cent  in  the  $6  group,  4  per  cent,  in  the  group  re- 
ceiving $7  or  above,  while  the  number  receiving  less  than  $5 
decreased  by  12  per  cent 

Girls  placed  in  1910-1911  show  advancement  in  1911-1912  as 
follows:  88  per  cent  to  $6  and  above;  41  per  cent  to  $8  and 
above;  14  per  cent  to  $10  and  above. 

The  highest  wage  reached  in  any  one  week  was  $18.  Girls 
placed  in  1911-1912  show  advancement  in  1912-1913  as  follows: 
94  per  cent  to  $6  and  above;  44  per  cent  to  $8  and  above;  16 
per  cent,  to  $10  and  above. 

The  highest  wage  reached  in  any  one  week  was  $37.50.  The 
increase  in  the  number  reaching  $6  and  above  was  6  per  cent  in 
the  $8  group  and  above  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  $10  group  and 
above  2  per  cent.,  while  the  highest  wage  in  1912-1913  was  more 
than  double  the  highest  wage  in  1911-1912.  These  figures  are 
small  but  they  are  significant  as  indicating  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  recognize  training  for  girls  by  an  increased 
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B.  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls 

"  Similar  full  reports  for  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  are 
not  available  at  present,  but  the  school  has  had  practically  the 
same  history  as  the  Manhattan  Trade  School.  Graduates  were 
placed  in  the  early  days  at  a  wage  from  $3.50  to  $4.50,  or 
occasionally  $5;  now  no  girl  is  placed  at  a  wage  lower  than  $6, 
and  many  receive  more,  and  the  wages  of  graduates  at  work  show 
a  similar  range  from  $6  per  week  as  a  minimum  to  $10  a  week 
and  up  to  $20  a  week  frequently  reported. 

Increasing  confidence  on  the  part  of  employers  and  chances  for 
advancement  of  graduates  practically  parallel  the  records  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School. 

C.  The  Worcester  Trade  School  for  Girls 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  smaller  city,  offers  in  a  sense  a 
contrast.  Industries  are  varied.  The  Worcester  Girls  Trade 
School,  which  at  this  date  has  only  one  class  of  graduates  at  work, 
though  only  three  years  old,  shows  the  following  record : 

Initial  Wage 

Non-graduates 
Graduates  (partially  trained) 

Operating  course,  $6  per  week , $5 .  00  per  week 

Dressmaking  course,  $5  per  week 4.00  per  week 

*Millinery  course,  $5  per  week 4. 50  per  week 

Girls  entering  the  industries  in  Worcester  without  any  train- 
ing whatever  for  their  work,  receive  an  initial  wage  of  $2  to  $3 
in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  in  power  machine  operating 
industries,  any  amount  that  can  be  earned  on  piece  work.  One 
factory  pays  $6  per  week  until  the  girl  is  able  to  earn  that  amount 
which  is,  of  course,  a  special  and  unusual  case." 

D.  Wages  of  Trained  and  Untrained  Girls 

The  chart  on  the  oposite  page  taken  from  an  article  on  Industrial 
Training,  by  Florence  Marshall,  which  appeared  in  vol.  XIX  of 
Charities  and  Commons,  makes  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
wages  in  certain  low  grade  skill  industries,  which  require  little 
or  no  training,  and  other  more  highly  skilled  industries,  for  which 
training  is  given  in  the  girls'  trade  schools.  The  figures  on  the 
left  of  the  chart  are  based  on  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
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mission  on  technical  and  industrial  training  and  show  that  the 
maximum  weekly  wage  in  the  industries  given  varies  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  approximately  $2.50  to  $4.00  in  the  lowest  paid 
industry  to  $3-$8  in  the  highest  paid  trade.  The  figures  on  the 
right  of  the  chart  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  and  the  Boston  Trade  School.  They  show  a  varia- 
tion from  approximately  $4.50-$12.50  in  the  lowest  paid  industry, 
to  $7-$20  in  the  highest  trade. 
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II.     The  Trade  Changing  Group 

1.  Men's  Occupations. —  In  this  group  are  included  (a)  adults 
who  are  engaged  in  skilled  trades  but  who,  finding  they  are  mis- 
fits, wish  training  in  order  that  they  may  change  to  a  different 
trade  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  earning  capacity  and  (b) 
mature  young  men  who  are  engaged  in  unskilled  work  and  who 
wish  to  gain  entrance  to  a  skilled  trade.  The  latter  class  is  not 
strictly  a  trade  changing  group  in  that  they  are  working  at  un- 
skilled employments  rather  than  trades.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  however,  they  are  included  in  this  group. 

In  the  early  history  of  many  vocational  schools  large  numbers 
of  the  former  class  were  admitted  to  the  evening  courses  in  the 
belief  that  the  school  could  prepare  them  to  make  the  desired 
change.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  practically  all  of  these 
schools  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted for  this  purpose  completed  the  course.  How  far  the 
training  of  the  school  enabled  them  to  change  their  trade  and 
increase  their  earning  power,  ther?  are  no  data  to  show. 

That  the  evening  industrial  school  has  not  yet  found  a  way 
by  which  it  can  successfully  accomplish  this  task  for  large  groups 
of  men  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  legislation  in  most  of  those 
states  which  maintain  a  state-wide  system  of  vocational  schools 
specifically  exempts  from  state  reimbursement,  trade  changing 
classes. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  second  group,  short  term  trade  schools 
have  been  established  in  various  cities.  It  is  the  aim  of  sucli 
schools  to  train  the  man  by  means  of  a  course  five  or  six  months 
in  length,  for  advantageous  entrance  to  the  industry.  One  of  the 
best  known  schools  of  this  type  is  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School  of  New  York  City.  The  following  data  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  graduates  of  this  school  are  based  on  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Keport  of  the  Superintendent. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  School 
*"An  examination  of  the  records  of  839  graduates  of  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  showed  that  these  young  men,  at 
an  average  age  of  171/2  years,  had  their  wage-earning  capacity 
increased  23  per  cent  directly  as  the  first  immediate  consequence 
of  a  5%  months'  trade  school  day  course  of  vocational  training. 

*  Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education. 
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"  Working  at  the  only  occupation  open  to  them  before  entering 
the  school,  and  working  with  little  or  no  hope  of  advancement  in 
any  occupation,  these  mature  young  men  were  able  to  earn  on  tho 
average  of  $6  per  week.  Five  and  one-half  months  later  imme- 
diately upon  graduation  from  an  elementary  course  of  school 
training  for  a  trade,  these  same  839  young  men  were  able  to  earn 
on  the  average  of  $7.28  per  week.  The  immediate  increase  in 
wages  for  this  group  of  graduates  thus  amounted  to  $1.38  per 
week,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  increase  of  $71.76  in 
annual  wages.  Such  an  increase  in  rate  of  wages  realized  im- 
mediately upon  graduation,  if  continued  for  one  year,  would  amply 
cover  the  cost  to  the  community  of  providing  a  few  months  of 
simple  elementary  school  training  for  a  trade,  and  leave  a  wide 
margin  of  clear  profit,  to  which  must  be  added,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  real  economic  gain  to  the  wage  earner  and  to  the  com- 
munity, the  increase  in  earnings  during  the  35  or  40  years,  which 
may  be  taken  as  constituting  for  the  artisan  the  average  period  of 
economic  productivity. 

"  Included  in  the  group  of  839  graduates  considered  above  were 
158  machinists,  who  had  increased  their  average  wages  imme- 
diately and  directly  in  consequence  of  a  5^4  months'  school  course, 
from  $6.66,  the  average  of  their  wages  immediately  before  enter- 
ing the  school,  to  $8.96,  the  wages  earned  immediately  upon 
graduation.  The  increase  in  average  wages  per  week  for  this 
group  amounted  to  $2.30,  which  is  equivalent  approximately  to 
an  increase  in  average  annual  wages  of  $120.  A  group  of  66 
carpenters  had  increased  their  wages  from  an  average  of  $6.14  to 
$9.01  — an  increase  of  $2.87  per  week,  or  by  approximately  $150 
a  year;  270  electricians  had  increased  their  wages  from  $5.76  to 
$7.12  —  an  increase  of  $2.36  a  week,  or  more  than  $120  a  year. 

"  These  increases  in  wages  are  the  first  effects  of  a  brief  school 
training  in  the  elements  of  a  trade,  and  do  not  at  all  take  into 
account  the  essentially  much  more  important  benefit  derived  from 
this  training,  namely,  emergencies  from  the  crowded  ranks  of 
casual  unskilled  labor,  into  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  in  which 
economic  advancement  according  to  individual  capacity  becomes 
possible.  In  the  report  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  come  to 
the  school  may  aptly  be  called  '  drifters  \ —  boys  who  *  have  left 
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school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits  them  to  go  to  work,  that  is  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  find  employment  in  various  unskilled  oc- 
cupations.'    Less  than  six  months  of  vocational  school  work  con 
verts  these  drifters  into  advanced  apprentices  equipped  with  the 
elements  of  a  skilled  craft. 

"An  investigation  of  the  records  of  graduates  from  four  classes 
of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School  developed  the  fact  that  (1)  average 
wages  of  graduates,  who  were  working  at  the  trade  learned  in  the 
school,  in  the  case  of  every  class  exceeded  the  average  wages  ol 
graduates  working  in  a  trade  other  than  that  in  which  they  had 
received  their  school  training;  (2)  that  average  wages  of  these 
working  at  trades  other  than  the  trade  in  which  they  had  received 
their  school  training  tended  to  remain  relatively  fixed,  while 
wages  of  graduates  working  at  the  trade  for  which  they  had  re- 
ceived school  training  increased,  the  difference  in  average  wages 
of  those  two  groups  of  graduates  being  greater  the  longer  the 
time  elapsed  since  graduating;  (3)  that  the  increase  in  averagu 
wages,  over  average  wages  received  by  graduates  immediately 
upon  graduation,  amounted  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  out 
of  the  school  one  year,  to  21  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  been  out  of  the  school  eighteen  months,  to  44  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  out  of  the  school  two  years,  to 
74  per  cent. 

"  This  means  that  chiefly  as  a  result  of  5%  months  of  system 
atic  vocational  training,  young  men  17  years  of  age,  described  as 
drifters,  who  were  earning  before  entering  the  school  an  average 
wage  of  $6  with  no  prospect  of  advance  in  wages,  were  unable  to 
earn  within  two  years  from  graduation  on  the  average  more  than 
$12  a  week  —  an  increase  of  more  than  $300  in  average  annual 
wages  secured  within  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  results  are  achieved,  in 
many  cases,  under  difficult  conditions,  as  regards  home  eviron- 
ment,  time  available  for  study,  and  accessibility  of  the  school  to 
the  home  in  a  groat  city;  and  that  the  course  of  study  occupied 
only  a  few  months." 

2.  Women's  Occupations. —  The  term  "  trade  changing  "  when 
applied  to  women's  occupations  cannot  l>e  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  case  of  men's  occupations.  Applied  to  men's  employ- 
ments it  means  a  new  trade.    As  applied  to  women's  employments 
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it  means  not  only  a  new  trade  but  also  an  additional  trade.  As 
already  pointed  out,  women's  trades  are  usually  seasonal.  To 
obtain  constant  employment  the  worker  must  frequently  be  skilled 
in  at  least  two  trades.  In  the  case  of  women's  work,  therefore, 
the  value  of  the  training  for  a  new  trade  is  to  be  measured  not 
so  much  by  the  weekly  increase  in  wage  as  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  enable  her  to  secure  continuous  employment.  The  measure 
in  wage  would  be  the  total  annual  increase  earned  on  account  of 
the  new  trade. 

It  was  not  possible  in  this  investigation  to  secure  data  showing 
the  amount  of  annual  earnings  of  any  group.  The  following 
records  of  an  evening  class  in  straw  operating  in  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School,  are  significant,  however,  as  showing  the  weekly 
increase  of  wage  of  a  group  in  a  new  occupation  which  they  were 
able  to  enter  as  the  result  of  their  training. 

This  class  was  made  up  of  thirteen  women  whose  average  age 
was  21.6  years.  Before  training  they  were  engaged  in  such 
occupations  as  garment  operating,  artificial  flowers,  dressmak- 
ing, and  millinery.  The  median  wage  before  training  was  ap- 
proximately $8  a  week.  After  one  term  of  training  in  the  even- 
ing school  in  straw  operating  the  median  minimum  wage  of  the 
same  group  in  the  new  industry  was  $G.  After  three  months'  ex- 
perience the  median  maximum  wage  was  $15.  The  highest  maxi- 
mum wage  before  training  was  $12  and  only  one  worker  was  able 
to  earn  that  amount.  After  training  in  the  new  occupation  10 
were  able  to  exceed  $12  as  a  maximum,  one  earning  as  much  as  $25 
and  none  earning  as  a  maximum  less  than 


III.  The  Trade  Extension  Group 
The  third  group  of  workers  included  in  this  study  are  mature 
men  who  are  engaged  in  skilled  occupations  and  who  come  to  the 
evening  vocational  school  to  get  instruction  along  the  line  of  their 
trade.  To  meet  the  needs  of  these  men,  most  vocational  schools 
maintain  evening  courses  two  or  three  years  in  length. 

The  workers  who  attend  these  courses  are  mostly  the  younger 
and  more  ambitious  men  in  the  trade,  many  of  whom  are  still  in 
the  period  of  apprenticeship.  Owing  to  change  of  employment, 
lack  of  ambition,  length  of  course  and  similar  causes,  the  per  cent 
of  men  who  complete  the  entire  course  is  frequently  small.    As  a 
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result,  those  who  graduate,  as  compared  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  trade,  are  selected  men.  Many  of  them  would  advance  in 
their  work  by  virtue  of  their  initiative  and  superior  capacity  re- 
gardless of  training.  The  qualities  that  brought  them  to  the  even- 
ing school  and  held  them  there  are  the  qualities  that  would  make 
them  successful  in  the  trade.  Many  would  also  advance  more  or 
less  automatically  through  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  or  on 
account  of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor.  How  far  these  factors, 
together  with  those  discussed  on  page  5,  affect  the  wage  of  the 
worker  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Nevertheless,  the  training  of  the 
school  is  unquestionably  also  a  factor. 

The  study  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the  investigation  was  limited 
to  the  sheet  metal  trade  and  the  machinist's  trade,  these  being  the 
only  trades  in  which  the  data  obtainable  within  the  time  available 
was  extensive  enough  to  be  of  any  value. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  these  data.  In  most  cases  the  wage  had  to  be  secured 
from  the  men  themselves,  somtimes  through  the  records  of  the 
school  and  at  other  times  by  letters  and  interviews.  It  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  figures  gathered  in  this  way  are  exaggerated. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  was  possible  to  check  up  by 
official  records  the  figures  obtained  from  the  men  it  was  found  that 
they  were  uniformly  accurate. 

1.  Sheet  Metal  Work 

New  York  Trade  School 

The  records  of  all  the  men  in  the  sheet  metal  trade  who  had 
satisfactorily  completed  one  year  or  more  of  training  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Trade  School  were  examined.  This  included  the 
records  of  eighty  students.  All  but  two  of  these  men  were  work- 
ing at  the  trade  before  entering  the  school  and  all  but  two  con- 
tinued in  the  same  trade  after  completing  their  course. 

The  information  concerning  forty  of  these  men  was  sufficiently 
complete  so  that  it  was  possible  to  determine  their  wage  for  each 
of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  evening  school  training 
and  for  an  equal  period  immediately  following  training. 

The  average  age  of  the  group  was  approximately  19.6  years. 
They  were  all  working  at  the  trade  during  the  entire  period  cov- 
ered by  the  investigation,  the  average  length  of  time  in  the  industry 
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before  training  being  3.6  years.     The  average  length  of  training 
was  2.5  years. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  the  entire  group  for  each  of  the 
years  before  training  and  after  training  was  as  follows:  Third 
year  before  training  $8.27,  second  year  $9.44,  first  year  $11.14. 
First  year  subsequent  to  training  $16.02,  second  year  $19.07,  third 
year  $21.71.  Expressed  as  a  ratio  this  gives  the  following  scale 
of  increase:   1,  14,  35  —  94,  130,  163. 

Five  cases  show  no  increase  in  wage.  The  largest  increase  in 
any  one  case  was  from  $10  per  week  the  first  year  before  training 
to  $24.75  per  week  the  second  year  following  training. 

Chart  No.  4  shows  two  curves,  curve  No.  1  being  plotted  from 
the  above  mentioned  figures.  The  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
chart  are  the  weekly  wage  for  successive  years  before  and  after 
training.  Those  at  the  bottom  indicate  the  corresponding  years. 
The  dotted  line  represents  the  period  of  training. 

Curve  No,  1 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  any  hard  and  fast  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  curve  are  open  to  question.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  the  slope  of  the  curve  through  the  period  of  training 
to  the  point  16.02  is  fairly  uniform,  while  from  that  point  on,  t.  e. 
for  the  period  after  training,  the  slope  is  sharper  denoting  a  more 
rapid  rise  in  wage  than  at  any  other  point.  How  far  this  is  due 
to  training  and  how  far  to  other  causes  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  uniform  slope  during  the  first  five  years  is  probably  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  men  were  still  in  or 
near  their  period  of  apprenticeship  and  increase  in  wage  during 
this  time  comes  more  or  less  automatically. 

Curve  No.  2 
The  figures  for  this  curve  were  obtained  by  taking  in  alpha- 
betical order  the  first  ten  cases  in  the  group  discussed  above  who 
had  been  in  the  trade  at  least  five  years  prior  to  training.  The 
average  length  of  trade  experience  of  the  group  thus  selected  was 
6.3  years  and  the  average  age  approximately  22.7  years.  The 
average  length  of  training  was  2.7  years.  The  average  weekly 
wage  was  as  follows:  third  year  before  training  $12.78,  second 
year  $15.38,  first  year  $16.90,  during  training  $18.45,  first  year 
after  training  $19.99,  second  year  $21.86,  third  year  $23.11. 
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An  examination  of  this  curve  shows  about  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  Cm*ve  ^o.  1,  that  is,  a  more  or  less  gradual  rise 
until  the  end  of  the  period  of  training,  followed  by  a  slightly 
sharper  rise.  The  angle  of  departure  is  nearly  the  same  in  both 
cases,  showing  an  increase  in  wage  after  training  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  per  cent,  in  the  two  groups.  Owing  to  the  longer 
experience  of  this  group  (nine  years  at  this  point),  apprenticeship 
as  an  automatic  factor  of  increase  is  probably  small. 

The  rise  in  Curve  No.  2,  therefore,  may  be  more  certainly 
attributed  to  training  than  in  Curve  No.  1,  though  even  here  the 
exact  value  of  training  as  a  factor  of  wage  increase  still  remains 
indeterminate. 

2.  Machinists'  Trade 

The  records  of  161  men  in  the  courses  of  machine  shop  practice 
from  three  different  evening  trade  schools  were  examined  and 
information  obtained  as  to  the  earning  capacity  both  before  and 
after  training. 

A.  Pratt  Institute 

This  school  offers  a  two  year  course  comprising  a  total  of  288 
hours  of  instruction  to  men  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  trade. 
The  school  is  well  known  among  machinists  and  the  excellence  of 
the  instruction  attracts  superior  men.  A  tuition  fee  and  a  wait- 
ing list  further  serve  as  the  means  of  securing  as  material  for 
training,  the  best  type  of  man. 

The  records  of  38  graduates  of  the  machine  department  were 
examined.  Complete  information  was  obtained  in  31  cases  as  to 
the  wage  per  hour  at  the  time  of  graduation,  for  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding,  and  for  the  two  years  following  graduation. 
Information  was  also  obtained  as  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  un- 
employment and  the  special  kind  of  work  upon  which  each  man 
was  engaged.  All  of  these  men  were  at  work  in  the  machinist 
trade  both  before  and  after  training.  The  averages  of  these  31 
cases  give  the  following  rates  per  hour;  two  years  immediately 
preceding  graduation  $.28,  one  year  preceding  $.32,  the  year  of 
graduation  $.34,  the  first  year  following  graudation  $.38,  and  the 
second  year  after  graduation  $.41.  Reduced  to  a  55  hour  a  week 
basis  this  gives  the  following  weekly  wage  for  each  of  the  above 
years:  $15.40;  $17.60;  $18.70;  $20.90;  and  $22.55.  Four  cases 
showed  no  increase.  The  largest  increase  was  from  $.22  to  $.35 
per  hour. 
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Chart  No.  6  gives  the  curve  plotted  from  these  data.  This 
curve  in  common  with  the  two  preceding  curves,  shows  an  increase 
in  the  angle  of  slope  immediately  following  the  period  of  train- 
ing. The  figures  as  to  the  length  of  trade  experience  were  very 
incomplete  in  the  case  of  these  men, .  but  they  appear  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  the  group  were  well  out  of  apprenticeship 
before  entering  evening  school.  The  average  wage  of  $.28  per 
hour  at  the  time  of  entrance  confirms  this  conclusion. 
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*Iii  the  case  of  this  group  the  geographical  factor  was  small, 
as  most  of  the  men  were  employed  in  Brooklyn.  The  decrease  in 
the  factor  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  geographical  factor,  increase 
the  probability  that  the  advance  in  wage  for  the  two  years  follow- 
ing graduation  was  in  some  measure  due  to  training. 

« 

B.  Mechanic's  Institute 
The  records  of  eight  men  were  obtained  from  Mechanic's  In- 
stitute, Rochester,  New  York,  and  of  14  graduates  of  Mechanic's 
Institute,  New  York.  While  these  records  show  an  increase  in 
wage  subsequent  to  training  in  every  case  but  two,  the  informa- 
tion is  too  incomplete  to  include  in  this  report. 

C.  Hebrew  Technical  School 
This  school  offers  a  two  year  evening  course  for  machinists, 
the  instruction  including  machine  shop  practice  and  related  sub- 
jects.    Many  of  the  men  in  attendance  are  foreign  bom  and  ap- 
parently  have  had  but  little  previous  schooling. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  records  of  all  graduates  in  the  machine 
department  during  the  past  ten  years.  From  this  number,  data 
as  to  the  earning  capacity  both  before  and  after  graduating  were 
obtained  in  59  cases.  This  information,  however,  was  not  in 
every  case  complete.  In  some  cases  it  was  obtainable  for  the  first 
year  after  graduation,  but  not  thereafter.  In  other  cases  it  was 
obtainable  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  years  after  graduation,  but  not 
for  the  intervening  years. 

After  eliminating  all  instances  in  which  increase  was  clearly 
due  to  known  factors  other  than  training,  such  as  going  into  busi- 
ness or  teaching  the  trade,  the  following  number  of  complete  cases 
remained.  Third  year  prior  to  training,  58 ;  second  year,  58 ;  first 
year,  59 ;  during  training,  50 ;  first  year  after  training,  40 ;  sec- 
ond year  after  training,  39;  fourth  year,  22;  fifth  year,  19.  No 
case  was  included  which  did  not  give  the  wage  both  before  and 
after  training.  The  average  weekly  wage  for  each  year  figured 
on  this  basis  was:  third  year  before  training,  $12.88;  second 

♦An  attempt  was  also  made  to  find  out  whether  training  had  reduced  th« 
amount  of  unemployment  in  this  group.  The  results  are  given  in  Ap- 
pendix A. 
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year,  $13.55;  first  year,  $15.11;  during  training,  $15.60;  first 
year  after  training,  $19.12;  second  year,  $20.61;  third  year, 
$21.09;  fourth  year,  $22.19;  fifth  year,  $22.07.  Four  cases 
showed  no  increase  in  wage  subsequent  to  training.  The  largest 
increase  for  any  one  man  was  from  $7.50  per  week  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  training  to  $22.50  for  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing training.  This  was  the  case  of  a  special  machine  hand 
who  was  still  in  his  apprenticeship  at  the  time  of  training.  The 
record  of  one  man,  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the 
school,  reads  as  follows: 


BEFORE  TRAININQ 

During 
training 

▲flTKB^THAINmO 

Third 
year 

Second 
year 

First 
year 

First 
year 

Second 
year 

Third 
year 

Foiirth 
year 

$23  00 

J23  00 

$23  00 

$23  00 

$23  00 

$25  00 

$27  00 

$30  00 

This  record  except  for  variations  as  to  age,  and  amount  of 
wage,  is  more  or  less  typical  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  included  in  the  above  averages. 

The  average  age  at  the  time  of  training,  of  the  59  men  referred 
to  above,  was  approximately  24  years.  All  but  three  were  work- 
ing at  the  machinist's  trade  before  entering  the  school.  Of  these, 
one  was  employed  as  pattern  maker,  one  as  a  machine  draughts- 
man, and  the  third  as  a  steam  engineer.  Their  wage  was  included 
in  the  average  given  above  because  the  training  of  the  school  was 
assumed  to  have  close  relation  to  their  trade.  N'o  man  was  in- 
cluded who  changed  his  occupation  after  training. 

From  the  average  wage  determined  above.  Curve  No.  1  on 
Chart  No.  7  was  plotted.  This  is  a  composite  curve,  of  course, 
and  does  not  exactly  represent  the  progress  of  any  one  group.  It 
is  probably  a  fairly  accurate  picture,  however,  of  the  progress  of 
the  average  worker  among  the  59  men  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion. 

As  in  the  preceding  charts  the  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  chart 
denote  the  years  before,  during,  and  subsequent  to  training.  Those 
on  the  side  indicate  the  average  weekly  wage  and  those  at  the  top 
the  age  of  the  worker.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  period  of 
training. 
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Curve  No.  1 
Starting  at  the  origin  the  curv^e  shows  a  gradual  rise  in  wag© 
to  the  point  at  which  training  begins.  At  this  point  it  tends 
towards  the  horizontal.  The  age  of  the  worker  is  now  24.7  years, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Dodge's  investigation  given  on  page  14 
is  approximately  the  age  at  which  the  "  average  "  mechanist  strikes 
a  dead  level.    It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  weekly 


wage  at  this  point  is  $15.11  and  that  Mr.  Dodge,  in  the  study 
referred  to  above,  gives  the  dead  level  wage  of  the  ''  average  " 
machinist  as  $15.80,  a  difference  of  only  $.69.  It  is  not  to  be 
concluded  that  the  average  mechanic  represented  by  curve  No.  1 
would  not  rise  above  the  $15.11  mark  except  through  training; 
but  if  Mr.  Dodge's  figures  are  accurate  and  of  general  significance, 
they  tend  to  establish  the  presumption  that  he  would  not. 

While  this  graph  shows  no  increase  in  the  angle  of  slope  the 
first  year  following  the  period  of  training,  the  general  trend  of 
the  curve  continues  upwards  to  point  22.19,  and  tlie  "  fair  "  curve 
between  that  point  and  the  beginning  of  training  shows  a  sharper 
inclination  than  does  the  ''  fair  "  curve  for  the  period  preceding 
training. 

While  no  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  graph,  it  at 
least  indicates  that  efficient  trade  training  has  a  tendency  to  defer 
the  age  at  which  the  average  machinist  reaches  his  maximum 
earning  capacity. 

As  a  check  upon  Graph  No.  1,  a  second  curve  was  plotted  on 
the  same  chart  from  figures  obtained  by  taking  alphabetically  the 
first  ten  names  from  among  the  59  cases  referred  to  above,  whose 
records  were  complete  for  the  three  years  before  training  and 
three  years  after  training.  The  average  age  of  this  group  was 
23.7  years  and  the  average  wage  as  follows: 


BBBOBS  TBAINIMa 

During 
training 

A8TEB  TBAININO 

Third 

Second 
year 

First 
ymx 

Firrt 
year 

Second 
year 

Third 
year 

$12  tS 

$13  90 

S15  85 

Omitted 

$18  49 

$19  10 

$21  14 

Curve  No,  2 
The  curve  plotted  from  these  figures  follows  the  first  curve. 
The  sharper  slope  before  training  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  three  of  these  men  were  still  in  their  apprenticeships.  The 
first  year  after  training  the  rise  is  not  so  marked  as  in  Curve 
No.  1,  but  in  the  second  year  it  is  sharper.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  in  Curve  No.  2  average  a  year  younger 
than  those  in  Curve  No.  1. 
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On  the  whole,  Curve  No.  2  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
Curve  No.  1,  although  a  composite  curve,  is  probably  a  fairly 
accurate  representation  of  wage  increase  for  an  average  group  in 
the  machine  department  of  this  school. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  five  curves  of  these  three 
schools  all  show  an  increase  in  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  "  fair  " 
curve  immediately  following  the  period  of  training.  This  angle, 
moreover,  although  showing  only  a  small  increase  in  each  case, 
is  nearly  the  same  for  all  of  the  curves.  That  increase  in  this 
angle  is  mainly  due  to  training  received  in  the  evening  school 
cannot  be  proven;  neither  can  it  be  disproven.  The  varying 
conditions  represented  by  the  data  of  these  schools  and  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  there  is  an  increase  which  is  approximately 
the  same  for  all  three  schools,  supports  the  conclusion  that  this 
increase  was  probably  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  training 
conferred  by  the  school. 

Conclusions 

The  information  obtained  in  this  investigation  points  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

It  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  the  money  value  of 
vocational  training  can  be  determined  through  a  study  of  the 
wage  of  the  worker  with  sufiicient  exactness  to  do  more  than 
establish  tendencies.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  accurately 
evaluate  the  selective  action  of  the  school,  for  example,  as  a 
factor  in  wage  increment.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  possible 
to  assign  to  such  a  factor  limits  of  variation.  This  report  is 
not  prepared  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  such  evaluation  is 
impossible.  It  recognizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  any  conclusive 
study,  but  no  way  was  found  in  this  investigation  by  which  it 
could  be  done. 

The  same  statements  may  be  made  with  equal  truth  concern- 
ing a  large  number  of  such  factors  as:  the  effect  of  scientific 
management,  new  combinations  of  capital,  improved  machinery, 
industrial  depression,  native  ambition  and  ability.  All  of  these 
are  quantities  which  may  enter  into  variations  in  wage.  Un- 
less they  can  be  determined  for  each  case  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  way  by  which  a  single  factor,  the  value  of  school  training, 
can  be  established. 
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It  is  believed  that  tendencies  can  undoubtedly  be  proved  in 
special  instances  and  with  special  groups.  It  can  be  shown,  for 
example,  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  manufacturers  in  the 
city  of  Fitchburg,  jMassachusetts,  tq  pay  boys  who  graduate 
from  the  co-operative  course  in  that  city  more  money  than  are 
paid  boys  of  the  same  age  who  are  not  so  trained.  The  same 
would  also  be  true  of  other  groups  and  other  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  data  presented  in  this  report  establish 
more  or  less  clearly  the  tendencies  discussed  below: 

(1)  A  tendency  showing  that  the  training  given  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  day  schools  included  in  this  investigation  enables  the 
graduate  of  the  school  on  entrance  to  the  trade  to  secure  a  higher 
initial  wage  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain  seems  evident. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  case  of  such  schools  as  the 
Beverly  Industrial  School  and  the  various  trade  schools.  It  is 
also  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  two  "  trade  preparatory " 
schools  and  in  several  of  the  apprentice  schools.  Local  condi- 
tions and  the  prestige  of  the  school  undoubtedly  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  initial  waga  While  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence, the  records  of  this  investigation  seems  to  support  the 
opinion  that  in  general  the  longer  the  training  the  higher  the 
initial  waga 

(2)  The  data  obtained  from  such  schools  as  the  New  York 
Vocational  -School  and  the  Rochester  Shop  School,  as  well  as  the 
various  trade  schools  for  girls,  indicate  that  these  schools,  by 
saving  young  people  from  unskilled  employments,  show  a  notice- 
able tendency  to  increase  the  wage  of  young  workers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  there  also  seems  to  be  evidence,  in  the  form  of  an 
increasing  wage,  of  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  of  the  value  of  the  training  offered  by  these  schools. 

(3)  A  clearly  established  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  pay  graduates  of  certain  boys'  trade  schools,  on  entrance  to 
the  industry,  approximately  full  journeyman's  wages  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  records  of  these  schools.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  report,  however,  which  indicates  that  this  tendency  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  trade  preparatory  schools. 
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(4)  There  appears  to  be  a  marked  tendency,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  school  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  which  indi- 
cates the  ability  of  the  school  to  advance  the  wage  of  the  young 
mature  laborer  by  lifting  him  from  low  grade  skill  employments 
to  those  demanding  greater  knowledge  and  skill. 

(5)  The  evidence  submitted  in  the  case  of  trade  extension 
courses  shows  a  limited  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  schools 
studied  to  slightly  increase  the  earning  power  of  those  taking  the 
training.     This  tendency  however  is  not  marked. 

(6)  A  probable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  trade  school  to 
increase  the  promotional  capacity  of  its  graduates  over  that  of 
non-graduates.  This  generally  means  a  corresponding  increase 
in  wage. 

(7)  A  probable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  trade  school  to 
defer  the  age  at  which  the  machinist  reaches  a  "  dead  level " 
wage. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  again  noted  that,  so  far  as  the  data 
of  this  report  go  to  show,  the  tendencies  noted  above  are  limited 
in  each  case  to  the  schools  studied.  In  no  case  has  suflficient 
evidence  been  presented  to  conclusively  demonstrate  that  they 
are  general;  nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  evidence  that 
they  are  not  general.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  these  data 
considered  as  a  whole,  do  indicate,  amid  many  varying  factors 
which  admittedly  cannot  be  evaluated,  that  vocational  training 
tends  to  raise  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  worker. 


APPENDIX  A 

Effect  of  Vocational  Training  Upon  Unemployment  and 

Promotion 

In  the  Pratt  Institute  group  referred  to  on  page  —  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discover  what  effect  training  had  had  upon 
the  amount  of  unemployment  of  these  men.  It  is  recognized 
that  no  exact  correlation  between  training  and  unemployment 
can  be  established.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
eliminating  time  lost  on  account  of  such  causes  as  strikes  and 
vacations,  the  average  number  of  days  of  unemployment  for 
each  man  for  the  five  years  under  consideration  was  as  follows: 

Second  year  preceding  graduation  9.0  days;  first  year  5.2 
days;  year  of  graduation  5.2  days;  first  year  following  gradua- 
tion 2.9  days;  second  year  2.7  days. 

Investigation  of  this  group  also  showed  that  following  the 
period  of  training  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  these  men  had 
been  promoted  to  positions  calling  for  increased  skill  and  knowl- 
edge or  greater  responsibility,  such  as,  from  helper  to  machine 
hand;  from  machine  hand  to  tool  maker,  from  machine  hand  to 
foreman.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent 
this  promotion  was  due  to  the  training  of  the  school. 
Vol.  IV  — 47 
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APPENDIX  B 

Individual  Records 

The  records  of  several  individual  cases  of  men  trained  in  the 
evening  school,  not  included  in  the  body  of  the  report  are  given 
herewith  as  typical  of  many  others. 

Machine  Drafting 

Case  1.  Age  21.  This  man  was  employed  by  the  New  York 
Testing  Laboratories,  New  York  City.  He  secured  a  position 
after  the  second  year  of  instruction  as  assistant  draughtsman  with 
the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Prince  Bay, 
New  York  at  $10  per  week.  After  six  months'  service  the  salary 
was  increased  to  $12  per  week. 

Case  2.  Age  22.  This  man  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company  at  $10  per  week  as 
a  machine  operator.  During  the  second  term  of  night  school,  he 
secured  a  position  with  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  an  increase  in  wage.  Since  then  he  has 
secured  a  second  increase  in  the  same  division  and  is  now  receiving 
$15  per  week. 

Case  3.  Age  37.  Employed  by  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Company  as  screw  machine  operator  at  $19  per  week.  At- 
tended night  school  for  one  term  and  part  of  a  second  term.  He 
learned  to  draw  cams  and  set  them  up  on  screw  machines  accord- 
ing to  instructions  given  in  Brown  and  Sharpe  book  on  screw 
machine  practice.  This  knowledge  enabled  him  to  secure  an 
increase  in  wage  of  $4  per  week. 

Case  4.  Age  24.  Machine  operator,  learned  to  make  drawings 
and  specifications,  enabling  his  father  to  start  in  a  small  business 
for  himself. 

Case  5.  Age  19.  Assistant  draughtsman  at  the  Raritan  Copper 
Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Received  an  increase  in  salary  of 
$15  per  month  after  one  year  of  instruction  in  machine  drafting 
in  the  evening  school. 


Case  6.     The  following  case  is  taken  from  the  Fifteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 
City,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School. 
"An  illustration  is  the  case  of  Anna  B.  who  had  drifted  about 
from  one  unskilled  job  to  another  for  nearly  two  years,  never 
reaching  more  than  $6  a  week.     The  family,  a  large  one,  were 
in  miserable  circumstances  and  were  being  helped  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.     The  girl  was  sent  to  the  Trade  School 
and  the  small  wage  that  she  was  earning  was  paid  to  the  family 
from  the  Student  Aid  Fund.    Anna  completed  her  course  in  op- 
erating and  went  to  work,  and  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
was  able  to  make,  at  '  piece  work '  in  the  busy  season,  as  high 
as  $35  a  wepk.     In  twenty-three  weeks  during  the  past  winter 
she  has  made  over  $600  at  straw  operating,  and  when  the  busy 
season  was  over,  she  was  scarcely  out  of  work  a  day  before  she 
found  a  position  at  embroidery  operating,  where  she  received  a 
weekly  wage  of  $9.     She  was  changed  from  a  discouraged,  un- 
skilled worker,  to  an  enthusiastic,  skilled  one,  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  that  she  needed  help  from  no  one,  but  was  able  to  work  for 
herself,  and  as  she  herself  said,  was  '  the  main  support  of  hor 
entire  family.' " 
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APPENDIX  C 

Extracts  from  Replies  from  Apprenticeship  Schools 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  training  upon  wage 
in  the  case  of  apprenticeship  schools,  the  officers  of  some  of  these 
school  answered  as  follows: 

School  No,  1.  "  Trained  boy  receives  80  per  cent  increase  in 
this  plant,  over  the  untrained  boy  of  the  same  age.'' 

School  No,  2.  "  We  cannot  answer  your  questions  very  specifi- 
cally. Upon  investigation,  we  found  that  after  apprentices  be- 
come journeymen,  their  earnings  are  from  $.30  to  $.47^/2  per  hour, 
averaging  perhaps  $.371/2  per  hour.  We  think  this  rate  will  be 
found  probably  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
young  men  (in  this  plant)  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the 

course." 

School  No,  3.  "  We  are  unable  to  give  you  any  information 
on  this  point,  but  we  would  state  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
trained  boy  would  be  more  than  that  of  the  untrained  boy  of 
the  same  age  and  experience." 

School  No,  4.  "  The  average  wage  of  the  trained  boy  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  untrained  boy  of  approximately  the  same  age, 
does  not  show  much  of  an  increase  until  the  second  year  after 
graduating.  Then  there  is  a  rapid  increase.  Our  chief  draughts- 
man much  prefers  our  graduate  students  for  his  work,  to  work- 
men with  two  years'  general  training." 

School  No,  5.  "  Untrained  boys  receive  about  the  same  wage 
as  apprentices  up  to  journeymen  rate,  but  rarely  get  beyond  that 

rate."  . 

School  No.  0.  "  The  experience  of  this  company  in  conducting 
its  own  school  of  instruction,  over  a  period  of  eleven  years,  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  our  organization  is  made 
much  more  efficient,  and,  therefore,  the  wage  or  salary  of  indi- 
viduals must  necessarily  increase.  *  *  *  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who  has  given  the  subject  of  training 
men  very  close  observation,  that  it  places  the  individual  upon  a 
highway  of  success,  which  might  be  compared  with  our  present 
system  of  state  highways  under  proper  repair  as  contrasted  with 
the  old  county  road  —  you  get  along  a  great  deal  faster  as  long  as 
you  keep  moving.' 
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APPENDIX  D 

Replies  from  Manufacturers 

The  following  is  illustrative  of  a  number  of  replies  received  from 
employers.  ''  I  have  not  forgotten  your  visit  nor  the  request  for 
information,  but  found  it  necessary  to  send  your  papers  down  to 
our  plant  to  have  the  data  collected.  *  *  *  Owing  to  the  de- 
pression of  business  which  we  have  felt  with  others,  many  of  the 
draughtsmen  who  were  in  our  employ  have  taken  other  positions, 
presumably  at  some  advancement  in  salary ;  but  as  these  records 
are  not  obtainable  by  us,  I  fear  the  meagre  report  which  I  am 
sending  you  is  not  complete  enough  for  your  purpose.  It  does 
indicate  however,  that  the  training  (of  the  evening  class  in 
draughting)  has  had  some  influence  upon  the  increase  of  salary. 
Out  of  a  total  of  60  or  70  men,  varying  from  16  to  18  years  up 
to  35  or  40  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  were  employed  by  other 
companies  and  whose  records  we  cannot  get,  there  are  naturally  a 
certain  number  concerning  whose  salaries  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge,  and  the  list  therefore  shows  only  the  few  of  whom  we 
have  positive  knowledge.  *  *  *  There  is  a  point,  however,  which 
the  report  does  ijot  cover  but  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  our 
conversation,  and  that  is,  that  the  reading  and  understanding  of 
drawings  is  a  very  important  part  of  some  of  the  mechanical 
branches  of  our  industry,  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
several  men  who  have  advanced  from  unskilled  labor  to  a  trade, 
and  have  been  able  to  retain  their  positions  and  increase  their 
efficiency  in  their  trade,  because  of  the  training  received  in  the 
draughting  class.  It  was  not  their  object  to  become  draughtsmen 
but  to  become  familiar  with  plan  reading  so  as  to  make  them  very 
skilled  men  in  the  department  in  which  they  worked." 

The  report  accompanying  this  letter  gave  the  following  record : 


BEFORE  TRAININO 

After 
training 
First  year 

Second 
year 

First  year 

A 

$20  00 

•  15  00 

20  00 

15  00 

$25''00 
P'25'OO 
■'so  00 
'^  15  00 

"W  $45  00 

B 

"^^  40  00 

c 

60  00 

D 

25  00 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  official  records  of  the  em- 
ploying firm. 
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APPENDIX  E 

Replies  From  Evening  School  Students 

The  following  statements  among  many  others  were  received  from 
men  in  the  trade  who  had  taken  evening  training  in  the  vocational 
school,  in  reply  to  a  circular  asking  in  what  way  the  training  had 
been  of  value  to  them. 

Case  1.  "After  working  evenings  in  the  school,  I  got  a  posi- 
tion as  lathe  hand  and  have  been  advancing  myself  so  that  I  am 
now  working  as  a  tool  maker  at  an  increase  of  $10  per  week." 

Case  2.  "  The  school  helped  me  so  as  to  pass  examinations  for 
machinist  in  the  city  department  and  in  many  ways  in  my  pres- 
ent work,  increasing  my  pay  three  dollars  a  week." 

Case  3.  "  By  placing  in  my  possession  the  fine  points  of  both 
technical  and  practical  side  of  my  occupation,  thereby  enabling 
pie  to  pass  creditably  many  examinations.  The  result  of  one  is 
my  present  position.  Increase  in  pay  since  taking  training  is 
$30  a  month." 

Case  4.  "  By  showing  the  knowledge  I  acquired  in  the  theory 
and  practice  which  put  me  always  ahead  of  the  others,  my  pay  has 
been  increased  $.10  per  hour." 

Case  6.  "  The  instruction  I  received  at  the  school  enabled  me 
to  pass  an  examination  for  junior  draughtsman,  and  while  the 
compensation  is  but  $17  per  week  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
good  future.  I  am  21  years  of  age,  and  when  I  entered  the 
evening  school  I  was  employed  as  a  machinist  at  $12  a  week." 

Case  6.  "  By  taking  advantage  of  all  the  little  things  the 
school  had  to  offer,  it  helped  me  to  the  big  things  and  along  come 
the  bigger  money.     My  increase  in  pay  has  been  $70." 
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APPENDIX  F* 
The  Cost  of  Providing  Instruction 

Based  on  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Beverly, 

Mass. 

"  Judged  by  the  experience  of  Beverly  School,  what  has  been 
the  actual  cost  to  the  community  of  achieving  this  idea  of  Demo- 
cratic education  ? " 

The  actual  cost  of  providing  this  sort  of  instruction  certainly 
does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  instruction  in  a  high  school,  and  if 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  economically  well  conditioned  are 
given  high  school  instruction  free  there  would  seem  to  be  no  just 
reason  for  denying  people  opportunity  for  continued  school  train- 
ing to  the  children  of  parents  less  well  conditioned.  No  such  de- 
mand is,  however,  made  upon  the  community  by  the  vocational 
school  of  the  Beverly  type.  While  high  school  students  were  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  cultural  training,  they  were  not  rendering 
service  in  the  community  as  productive  laborers.  In  the  year 
1911-12,  the  80  boys  enrolled  by  the  Beverly  Industrial  School 
earned  as  wages  a  total  of  $10,243.09.  When  the  first  group  of 
boys  were  graduated  into  the  factory  on  full  time,  the  total  cost, 
to  the  municipality  and  the  State,  of  maintaining  the  school  for 
a  period  of  between  two  and  three  years,  had  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $11,200.  The  school  had  left  on  hand  an  active  "  stock  in 
process"  (56  boys  in  various  stages  of  preparing  this  for  the 
trade).  '         T~' 

A  wage  of  $6  per  week  for  50  weeks,  that  is  to  say  of  $300 
per  year,  capitalized  at  5  per  cent.,  represents  an  economic  value 
of  $6,000.  This  approximately  was  the  economic  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  capitalization  of  the  earning  power  of  the  boys 
when  they  came  into  the  school.  The  economic  value  of  the  boys 
graduated  into  full  time  work  in  the  factory,  ranged  from  $15,000 
to  $18,000. 

The  increase  in  economic  value  of  each  bov  thus  exceeded  the 

ft/ 

total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  during  the  period  of  his  enroll- 
ment, while  the  wages  actually  earned  by  the  boys  as  a  group  very 


*  Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  for  Vocational  Education. 
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nearly  equalled  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  the  boys  on  part  time  received  as 
wages  only  one-half  of  their  earnings  reckoned  at  the  regular 
piece  rate  of  wages  in  the  factory.  The  product  of  their  labor  thus 
exceeded  by  100  per  cent,  the  amount  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  their  wages. 

Following  is  a  table  of  wages  earned  by  the  students  in  three 
years : 

1909-1910,  73  boys  earned $2,093  63 

1910-1911,  62  boys  earned 3,408  20 

1911-1912,  80  boys. earned 10,243  09 

Total  earnings,  3  years $15,744  92 

The  earnings  for  the  year  1911-1912  are  distributed  among  the 
student  group  as  follows: 

Earned  by  part  time  boys: 

First  year  students $1,626  29 

Second  year  students 1,009  36 

Third  year  students 2,269  04 

Earned  by  full  time  boys 

Total,  1911-1912 $10,243  09 
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REPORT  ON  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

By  Chapter  137  of  the  Laws  of  1913  and  Chapter  110  of  the 
Laws  of  1914-  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission was'  empowered  to  inquire  ^*  into  the  advisability  of 
fixing  minimum  rates  of  wages  or  of  other  legislation  relating 
to  the  wages  or  the  conditions  of  labor  in  general  or  in  any  indus- 
try." The  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  desirability  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  has  made  necessary  this  investigation  into  the  cost  of 
living.  The  wage  statistics  gathered  by  the  Commission  im- 
pressively reveal  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  employees  in  New 
York  State  are  receiving  very  low  pay.  But  that  is  only  one  side 
of  the  story ;  "  How  many  of  these  men  and  women  receive  enough 
for  a  decent  livelihood  ?  "  is  the  vital  question.  Obviously  this 
question  cannot  be  settled  without  definite  knowledge  of  what  a 
decent  livelihood  costs. 

In  a  second  way  is  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  living  necessary  in 
the  consideration  of  minimimi  wage  legislation,  namely,  in  pre- 
dicting the  effect  of  such  laws  upon  the  numbers  of  persons  em- 
ployed. It  is  asserted  that  many  individuals  in  industry  cannot 
be  worth  to  their  employers  any  more  than  they  now  receive. 
Therefore,  if  law  compelled  him  to  pay  these  weaklings  a  larger 
wage,  the  employer  could  not  afford  to  retain  the  services  of  some 
of  his  present  force.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
enforcement  of  a  minimum  wage  law  might  be  followed  by  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  in  some  plants:  yet  this 
reduction  could  not  be  very  great.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  event 
for  a  millinery  boss  to  assure  his  copyists  that  a  certain  sum  is  all 
he  can  pay  for  making  a  given  hat.  These  girls  discover  that 
another  shop  is  paying  more  for  a  similar  article  and,  on  the 
strength  of  such  knowledge,  exact  an  increase  from  their  em- 
ployer. This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  familiar  fact  that, 
sometimes,  employers  would  rather  increase  wages  than  lose  even 
part  of  their  help.  It  is  then  by  no  means  to  be  expected  that 
any  considerable  number  of  those  who  at  present  receive  less  than 
whatever  sum  might  be  established  by  law  as  a  minimum  wage, 
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will  be  thrown  into  idleness.  The  importance  of  this  principle 
for  the  present  purpose  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  A 
minimum  wage,  to  be  worth  while,  must  be  equal  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  cost  of  living,  the  higher  must 
be  the  minimum  wage  and  the  larger,  consequently,  may  be  th3 
number  of  persons  who  lose  their  jobs. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  living,  as  it  determined  the  minimum  wage, 
would  determine  the  effect  of  such  an  institution  to  industry.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  would 
actually  reduce  profits.  Assuming  no  increase  in  efficiency  of 
labor,  such  would  surely  be  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
larger  remuneration  means  better  food  and  better  health  for  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  working  force,  labor  will  accom- 
plish more  and  the  profits  will  not  be  reduced  as  much  as  the  pay- 
roll is  increased.  This  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  a  girl  who  at 
first  enthusiastically  increased  her  earnings  on  a  piece  basis  has 
been  compelled  by  the  sheer  nervous  strain  to  limit  her  speed.' 
The  improvement  in  health  that  should  result  from  better  wages 
will  not  altogether  abolish  the  need  for  a  limit,  but  it  will  tend  to 
enlarge  that  limit.  The  relation  between  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  effect  of  a  minimum  wage  on  profits  is,  therefore,  by  no  means 
simple,  yet  it  demands  careful  consideration. 

For  these  three  reasons  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  cost  of 
living.  The  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  then,  is  to  determine,  as 
definitely  as  possible,  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  life  in 
simple  decency  and  efficiency. 

At  the  very  outset  it  must  be  recognized  that  different  persons 
have  extremely  unlike  ideas  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  simple 
decency  and  efficiency.  The  English  girl  who  thought  that  "  one 
having  only  a  small  income  would  not  want  to  spend  more  than 
$4  on  board  and  lodging,"  was  mentally  incapable  of  forming  any 
other  standard  than  one  of  wise  distribution  of  the  resources 

actually  in  her  possession.     On  the  other  hand.  Miss  B ,  a 

young  woman  who  probably  never  spends  a  cent  on  amusement, 
and  who,  on  a  small  wage,  supports  a  sister,  thought,  when  asked 

Louise  Montgomery  The  American  Girl  in  the  Stockyards'  District,  page  29. 
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to  make  an  itemized  estimate  of  a  living  wage,  that  a  girl  should 
have  $50  per  year  for  the  theater  alone.  She  had  no  more  foolish 
an  imagination  than  the  other  girl  who  actually  maintained  a 
beautiful  complexion  with  cold  water,  but  who,  nevertheless,  sup- 
posed her  estimate  must  include  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  powder. 
These  extremes  of  humility  and  imaginary  extravagance  are 
avoided  with  comparative  ease.  Yet,  the  personal  prejudices  of  a 
writer  are  so  apt  to  color  his  conclusions  that  it  will  be  well  to 
state  as  precisely  as  possible  what  must  be  covered  by  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  living  wage.  Then  the  reader  can  make  up 
his  own  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  the  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  food  must  be  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  give  the  body  an  adequate  supply  of  building  material  and  of 
energy.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There  are  many  cheap  and 
nutritious  foods  which  cannot  be  considered  generally  desirable 
because  they  are  too  hard  to  digest.  Even  the  sturdy  lumberman 
of  Maine  cannot  endure  pork  and  beans  every  day.  Thus  the 
matter  of  diet  is  complicated  as  well  as  important.  Second,  it  is 
held  that  an  adequate  supply  of  clothing  will  afford  protection 
against  all  the  extremes  of  weather,  will  contain  the  garments 
necessary  to  a  proper  appearance  while  at  work,  and,  finally,  will 
include  apparel  fit  for  use  at  sociable  affairs  or  religious  assem- 
blies. Third,  the  house  should  be  such  that  every  room  has  a 
window  on  a  street,  yard,  court,  or  large  airshaft  with  communi- 
cation to  street  or  court  at  the  bottom.*  The  toilet  must  be  light, 
ventilated  and  capable  of  being  kept  clean,  and  should  be  used 
exclusively  by  one  family.  Not  more  than  two  adults  should  be 
forced  to  occupy  one  room,  and  that  room  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  give  absolute  privacy.  If  in  a  city  tenement,  the  apartment 
should  contain  running  water.  Beyond  these  three  fundamental 
elements  of  physical  maintenance,  the  living  wage  must  provide 
for  intellectual  recreation  and  progress.  There  must  be  news- 
papers or  periodicals  to  keep  the  individual  in  touch  with  world 
events  and  local  affairs.  There  must  be  available  funds  to  put  the 
children  through  the  grammar  school  at  least.     And  then  there 


♦  See  the  Tenement  House  Law,  chapter  99,  Laws  of  1909,  article  4,  section  58.  "Every  inner 
court  shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more  horixontal  intakes  at  the  bottom.  Such  intakes  shall 
always  communicate  directly  with  the  street  or  yard,  and  shall  consist  of  a  passageway  not  less 
than  three  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high,"  etc. 
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must  be  opportunity  for  amusement,  for  social  life,  and  for  relig- 
ious enjoyment.  Moreover,  there  must  be  included  in  the  living 
wage  provision  for  emergencies, —  ill-health,  death,  and  old  age. 
The  amount  of  this  insurance  or  saving  must  depend  largely  on 
the  probable  obligations  of  the  person  under  consideration. 

This  is  the  general  concept  of  a  decent  livelihood,  a  concept  that 
is  defensible  at  every  point,  a  concept  that  includes  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  intellectual  development,  recreation  and  provision  for  the 
future.  The  term  the  "  cost  of  living  •  ^  as  used  in  this  report  is 
the  amoimt  of  money  necessary  to  provide  a  decent  livelihood. 
The  cost  of  living  of  one  individual  is  different  from  that  of 
another  individual  if  varying  circumstances  create  unlike  needs 
and  obligations. 

Scope  and  Method  of  Keport 

Having  thus  defined  the  problem  which  is  to  be  solved,  time 
should  be  taken  for  a  brief  description  of  the  scope  and  method  of 
this  report. 

While  the  investigators  for  the  main  inquiry  were  at  work 
gathering  the  data  concerning  wages  and  unemployment  in  the 
factories  and  stores  of  the  'State,  they  were  also  gathering  supple- 
mentary material  on  what  is  known  as  "  Form  No.  9."  A  repro- 
duction of  this  schedule  is  given  on  page  1470.  A  glance 
at  this  form  will  show  the  character  of  the  information  sought. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  general  description  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  individual  questioned,  that  is,  his  or  her  age,  con- 
jugal condition,  schooling,  nativity,  and  family  relationship.  For 
instance,  if  the  person  was  a  woman,  she  was  asked  whether  she 
resided  at  home  or  with  relatives,  and  if  with  the  latter,  what 
relative.  If  she  lived  at  home  she  was  asked  for  a  list  of  the 
members  of  her  family,  and  whether  each  was  working,  and  what 
each  earned.  Another  class  of  questions  dealt  with  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  individuals.  These  expenditures  were  so  arranged  as 
to  give  a  complete  budget,  if  the  questions  were  all  answered. 

From  the  nature  of  these  questions  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
there  are  some  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  average  individual 
to  answer.  For  instance,  it  is  a  rare  person  who  can  tell,  off- 
hand, how  much  she  has  spent  during  the  last  year  for  clothing,  or 
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even  for  one  particular  item  of  clothing,  such  as  shoes.  It  is  also 
hard  for  her  to  say  just  what  is  available  for  incidental  expenses, 
"  spending  money,"  as  the  card  puts  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  questions  which  should  be  readily  and  accurately  answered. 
Among  these,  the  amount  spent  for  board  and  lodging  is  some- 
thing that  everyone  should  know,  although  it  might  be  difficult  for 
a  good  many  to  say  just  how  much  their  lunches  cost  them  every 
week.  This  particular  question,  however,  is  not  so  difficult  to 
answer,  as  many  people  limit  themselves  to  an  expenditure  of 
some  definite  sum,  such  as  ten  cents,  twenty  cents,  etc.,  for  the 
noon-day  meal.  Another  question  which  can  be  accurately  an- 
swered in  most  cases  is  the  amount  spent  for  insurance  or  due? 
to  societies  of  various  kinds,  social,  benevolent,  or  religious.  It 
may  be  said,  then,  in  summary,  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
questions  some  of  them  might  be  accurately  answered;  others 
required  more  or  less  guesswork.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  expenditures  which  were  not  easily  estimated, 
the  investigators  were  able  greatly  to  aid  the  memories  of  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  they  talked.  For  instance,  each  agent 
who  interviewed  a  great  many  women  employed  in  the  stores  and 
factories  had  in  mind  a  list  of  all  the  common  articles  of  clothing 
used  by  women.  As  she  was  questioning  each  woman,  the  investi- 
gator asked  how  many  dresses  she  had  had  during  the  year  and 
most  of  the  women  had  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what  they  had 
cost,  how  often  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  hosiery  and  at  what 
price,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  By  this  method  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  women  had  a  farilv  definite  idea  of  what  thev  had 
had  and  what  they  had  paid.  The  accuracy  of  the  returns  on  cloth- 
ing was  rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  whenever  a  girl  was 
imable  to  say  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision  what  she  had  spent 
for  wearing  apparel,  no  attempt  at  all  was  made  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mate from  her.  The  same  course  was  pursued  in  regard  to  each  of 
the  items  which  are  vague  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals.  So 
it  is  that  in  the  tables  which  will  follow,  there  are  a  great  many 
items  that  are  reported  for  a  rather  small  proportion  of  the  persons 
who  contributed  to  the  gross  returns ;  but  the  budgets  giving  these 
items  are  naturally  selected  as  the  ones  most  apt  to  be  correct. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  are 
trustworthy. 
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Form  9 


No.- 


Date 

Agent 

Nams 

Address 

Industry 

Occupation 

Firm 

Sex                         Age 

Birth  Place 

Yrs.  in  U.  S. 

Father's  Nationality 

Conjugal  Condition 

Schools  Attended:  Kind 

Where 

Grade 

Age  Leaving                   Reasons  Leaving 

Trade  Training 

Wholly  Self-Supporting 

Supporting  Others 

Aid  When  Unemployed 

Live  at  Home 

Contribution  to  Family 

Other  Members  op  Family 

i 


relation 


1- 

2- 
3- 


AGE 


WORK 


WEEKLY 
EARNINGS 


AMOUNTS  CON- 
TRIBUTED TO 
FAMILY 


7- 


9- 


) 


Weekly  Expenses: 


Board:  Place 


Cost  per  Week 


Furnished  Room:  Cost 


Carfare 


Lunches 


Laundry 


Spending  Money 


Clothes  per  Year 


Dues  per  Month 


Savings: 


When  the  cards  from  the  persons  interviewed  were  counted,  it 
was  found  feasible  to  tabulate  800  that  had  been  collected  from 
the  department  stores  and  five-and-ten-cent-stores  and  531  from 
the  candy,  paper-box  and  shirt  factories  in  New  York  city,  and 
408  from  stores  and  198  from  the  factories  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
These  cards  all  represent  women.  The  investigators  did  not  secure 
enough  interviews  with  men  to  make  tabulation  worth  while. 
This  neglect  of  the  men  was  intentional.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  felt  that  the  probability  of  the  necessity  of  a  minimum  wage 
law  for  women  was  much  greater  than  for  men;  second,  it  was 
easier  to  obtain  the  data  from  the  women  than  from  the  men ;  and 
finally,  a  separate  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living  of  families 
was  to  be  made,  and  this  investigation  would  be  more  valuable 
than  the  results  obtained  by  quizzing  married  men  at  their  places 

of  work. 

Another  phase  of  the  investigation  was  the  collection  of  material 
on  the  living  condition  of  employed  women  in  New  York  city, 
and  a  study  of  their  home  life.  The  aim  of  this  study  of  the 
homes  was  the  exact  description  of  the  opportunities  of  the  women 
employed  on  low  wages  for  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  sleep, 
privacy,  and  all  the  other  important  elements  of  home  life.  In 
all,  about  one  hundred  apartments  were  visited.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  apartments  were  thoroughly  typical  of  the  homes 
of  the  New  York  city  factory  girls. 

The  third  line  of  investigation  was  the  comparative  study  of 
food  prices  in  five  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  namely,  New 
York  City,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Albany  and  Elmira.  The  more 
detailed  description  of  this  study  will  be  given,  later. 

The  fourth  independent  phase  of  the  investigation  was  the 
study  of  family  life  with  particular  reference  to  the  influence  of 
income  on  the  breadth  of  that  life.  This  study  was  made  in  three 
cities.  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Troy.  Its  object  was  two-fold: 
first,  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living 
of  families  which  have  been  made  by  various  social  agencies,  and, 
second,  to  afford  independent  data  for  new  estimates.  This  study 
was  made  by  two  expert  agents  who  would  visit  a  home,  and, 
after  a  long  conference  with  the  housewife,  draw  up  a  careful 
description  of  the  mode  of  living.     The  outline  of  this  descrip- 
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tion,  which  was  made  on  cards,  is  shown  in  Appendiv  V. 
While  in  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  family  accounts  did 
not  balance,  the  investigation  afforded  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
material  as  to  the  amount  of  clothing  that  is  necessary  in  the 
course  of  a  year  for  people  in  different  stations.  It  revealed 
sharply  the  possibilities  of  life  on  different  incomes. 

So  much  for  the  different  phases  of  the  investigation.  Now  a 
word  as  to  the  method  pursued  in  presenting  the  material  and 
the  conclusions.  Statistics  of  themselves  are  meaningless ;  in  fact 
they  are  a  bore  to  the  great  majority  of  readers.  Nevertheless  they 
are  useful  and  necessary  because  a  man's  opinions  based  upon  his 
own  experience  cannot  be  trusted  in  a  matter  which  affects,  so 
many  different  people  as  are  employed  in  the  stores  and  factories 
of  this  State.  A  conclusion  based  on  a  knowledge  of  "  concrete 
facts,"  meaning  thereby  the  specific  instances  that  have  fallen  in 
the  range  of  one  person's  observation,  may  be  right  or  it  may  be 
wrong.  All  depends  on  whether  those  facts  were  typical  or  not. 
The  only  way  to  tell  whether  one's  facts  are  typical  is  to  extend 
the  number  of  observations  until  they  include  so  many  cases  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  proper  representation.  The  data  in 
this  report  were  gathered  with  a  view  of  accurate  representation. 
The  persons  interviewed  were  selected  without  knowledge  of 
their  peculiar  problems.  They  were  selected  at  random,  with  a 
view  of  representing  the  different  wage  groups  and  the  different 
classes  of  employees,  according  to  occupation  and  conjugal  con- 
ditions, and  the  different  nationalities  engaged  in  the  industries. 
In  one  particular  only  were  they  limited;  in  the  up-state  stores 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  factories,  the  interviews  were  largely 
confined  to  women  earning  less  than  ten  dollars  a  week.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  it  was  believed  the  living  wage  would  be 
found  somewhat  under  ten  dollars  and  that  it  was  better  to  con- 
fine attention  to  those  below  this  sum  rather  than  to  waste  energy 
in  gathering  material  that  might  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry.  When  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  aver- 
age wage  of  the  women  employed  in  the  up-state  stores  was  $6.23, 
the  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  that  this  figure  represents  the 
industry.  The  important  point  here  is  that  the  classes  dealt  with, 
the  earners  of  low  wages,  are  accurately  described  by  the  figures 
presented.     In  analyzing  the  soil  of  a  field,  the  chemist  takes 
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spadefuls  of  earth  at  random  from  spots  in  every  section  of  the 
lot,  mixes  them  together  and  then  tests  a  few  small  bits  from  the 
mixture.  His  result  is  so  valuable  that  he  can  charge  for  the 
service  and  prescribe  a  treatment  for  the  soil.  Similarly  the 
statistics  presented  in  this  report  are  a  collection  of  material  from 
all. sections  of  the  four  industrial  fields  covered.  The  amount  of 
stuff  actually  analyzed  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  numbers 
employed.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  for  the  study 
of  the  cost  of  living,  the  quantity  seems  adequate.* 

Plan  of  Keport 
This  report  will  take  up  first  a  study  of  the  life  of  the  women 
employed  in  the  industries  investigated, —  stores,  and  candy, 
paper-box,  and  shirt  factories, —  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
cost  of  living  for  women.  Part  II  will  deal  with  the  cost  of  living 
to  a  young  man  living  independently,  and  Part  III  will  treat  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  family.  The  appendix  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain tables  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  text,  a  study  of 
"  The  Home  Life  of  Working  Women  "  by  Mr.  Marie  S.  Oren- 
stein,  a  reproduction  of  the  schedules  used,  and  a  number  of  letters 
received  in  response  to  requests  of  Chairman  Wagner  for  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  believed  that  these  letters  will  prove 
very  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  seeker  for  informed  opinion. 
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•  In  the  Dresentation  of  the  data  resort  will  be  made  frequently  to  figures, 
because  they  are  necessary.  On  the  other  hand  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
simplify  expression  as  much  as  possible.  Instead  of  percents,  common  fractions 
are  used  to  express  proportions,  and  round  numbers  are  used  in  the  text.  It  la 
pedantry  to  pretend  that  there  is  significance  in  the  difference  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  weekly  rate  of  board  as  $4.59  and  approximately  ,^our  dollars  and  a 
half.  Therefore,  the  student  who  cares  for  nice  exactness  is  referred  to  the  tables 
and  the  tabulation  in  the  appendices :  the  average  reader  will  probably  find  all  ne 
desires  in  the  text. 
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PART  I 

WOMEN  m  THE  STORES  AND  FACTORIES  OF  NEW 

YORK  STATE 

The  Cost  of  Living  to  the  Single  Woman 

In  all,  some  1,937  cards  reporting  the  results  of  interviews  with 
women  were  found  worth  tabulating.  J3efore  proceeding  to  the 
discussion  of  the  material  definitely  connected  with  the  problem 
of  the  cost  of  living,  it  may  be  well  to  note  something  of  the  gen- 
eral make-up  of  the  group.  More  than  three-fourths  were  native 
born,  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  I.  But  the  proportion  of  natives 
in  the  cities  up-state  (nearly  nine-tenths)  was  greater  than  in 
New  York  City  itself  where  it  was  approximately  seven-tenths. 
In  both  cases  the  proportion  of  the  native  born  was  larger  tiian 
in  the  population  as  a  whole,  for  in  New  York  City  approximately 
three-fifths  of  the  people  are  of  American  birth  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  State  five-sixths.  This  fact  is  probably  explicable  on  the 
ground  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  employed  women  are  young, 
for  only  674,  or  approximately  a  third,  were  of  the  second  genera- 
tion in  America.  In  other  words  nearly  two-thirds  were  either 
the  children  of  fathers  born  outside  of  thq  United  States  or  were 
themselves  foreign  bom. 

As  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  was  higher  in  New  York  City 
than  in  the  other  municipalities,  so  it  was  higher  in  the  factories 
than  in  the  stores.  In  the  factories  of  New  York  city  over  one- 
half  were  foreigners,  and  up-state  nearly  one-sixth.  In  the  New 
York  city  factories  only  eighty-one  out  of  530  were  the  children 
of  native  fathers,  in  the  stores  '299  out  of  784;  in  the  up-state 
factories  seventy-six  out  of  180  factory  workers  were  children  of 
native  fathers,  in  the  stores  218  out  of  376.* 

What  were  the  races  represented  by  these  persons?  In  New 
York  city,  there  were  a  great  many  Russians  and  Italians  in  the 

"^*  These  figures  are  fpr  those  who  gave  complete  answers  to  the  questions.     It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  mothers  nativity  was  not  ascertained. 
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factories.  The  Russians  are  relatively  most  numerous  in  the 
shirt  industry  and  the  most  numerous  foreign  race  in  the  paper- 
box  establishments.  There  are  a  great  many  more  Italians,  rel- 
atively, making  shirts  and  candy,  than  boxes.  When  the  second  gen- 
eration is  considered  the  Italians,  Irish,  and  Germans  are  found 
to  be  the  heaviest  contributors  to  the  New  York  factory  popula- 
tion. In  these  three  industries,  the  daughters  of  German,  Irish, 
and  Italian  fathers,  and  women  born  in  Italy  and  Russia,  com- 
prise two-thirds  of  the  female  workers.  In  the  up-state  factories 
the  children  of  Irish  and  German  fathers  are  the  next  in  im- 
portance to  those  of  native  blood,  while  Canada  contributes  the 
largest  number  of  foreign  born  workers. 

TABLE  I 

Nativitt  of  1,937  Women  Emplotkd  in  Stores,  and  Candt,  Papeb-Box,  and  Shibt  Factorie« 

IN  New  York  Citt  and  in  Other  Cities 


I 

II                 III 

IV                  V 

VI 

CotTNTKT  OF  Birth 

nativitt  of  employed  women  in 

- 

New  York  City 

Other  cities 

Totals 

Mercantile 

Factories 

Mercantile 

Factories 

1 

United  States 

695 
6 
13 
24 
5 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

233 
2 
8 
3 

1 

21 

3 
5 

4 
1 

81 

7 

2 

159 

1 

373 

15 

2 

4 
S 

1 

1 

S 

•  •  •  •           •  • 

1 
2 

4 

166 
7 
2 
2 
1 

5 

1 
1 
2 
2 

9 

1  467 

2 

30 

3 

England 

25 

4 

Trplanrl 

33 

a 

Rootland 

9 

a 

Aiiiitrali» 

1 

7 

Austria 

32 

8 

Bnlgiiirn    , 

1 

9 

British  West  Indies 

2 

10 

Cuba 

1 

11 

Denmark 

a 

12 

France 

4 

13 

Galicia 

6 

14 

Germany 

9 

17 

Mi 

Greece 

1 

1A 

HunffH^y. 

1 

17 

Italy 

5 

87 

18 

Poland 

9 

19 

Bon  mania 

1 
23 
2 
1 
2 
2 

3 

20 

Russia 

186 

21 

Sweden 

2 

22 

Switserland 

I 

23 

Turkey 

2 

24 

Not  reported 

16 

25 

Totals 

800 

531 

408 

198 

1,937 
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TABLE  II 
Nativitt  of  Fathers  of  1.467  Native  Born  Women  Employed  in  Stores,  and  Candt.  Papek- 

Box,  AND  Shirt  Factories 


I 

II          1         III 

1        IV                iV.l 

VI 

nativity  of  fathers  of  women  employed  in— 

Coxtntbt  of  Birth  of  Fathers 

New  York  City 

Other  cities 

Totals 

Mercantile 

Factories 

Mercantile 

Factories 

1 

United  States 

299 

9 

24 

126 

11 

2 

81 
2 
2 

44 
1 

9 

2 

2 
25 

3 
44 

15 

1 
2 

218 
6 
8 
37 
1 
6 

2 

1 

64 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

28 

76 
3 
8 

32 
2 
1 

1 

1 

26 

1 

2 

4 

9 

2 

Canada 

674 

3 

England 

19 

4 

Ireland 

42 

5 

Scotland 

239 

6 

Wales 

11 

7 

Austria 

8 

8 

Batavia 

ao 

9 

Bohemia 

1 

10 

Denmark 

s 

11 

Finland 

4 

12 

France 

6 

135 

1 

1 

13 

Germany 

10 

14 

HoUand 

240 

15 

Hungary 

4 

16 

Italy 

9 
3 

8 

17 

Norway 

67 

18 

Poland 

8 

19 

Romania 

2 

36 

7 

20 

Russia 

8 

21 

Australia 

65 

22 

Sweden 

6 

3 

14 

1 

23 

Switzerland 

8 

24 

Not  reported 

4 

MMB^   « 

61 

25 

Totals 

695 

233 

373 

166 

1,467 

1 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  twenty-three  Russians  among  the 
Store  workers  of  New  York  City,  although  twenty-four  Irish  is 
not  an  astounding  proportion.  The  Canadians  furnish  fifteen 
store  employees  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  When  descent  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  found  that  over  a  third  of  the  women  in  New  York 
city  stores  had  Irish  or  German  fathers,  up-State  the  proportion 
is  nearer  one-fourth. 

To  sum  up  this  rather  complex  state:  Italians,  Russians  and 
the  children  of  Germans,  Irish  and  Italians  predominate  in  the 
New  York  city  factories.  The  Irish  and  German  migration  hav- 
ing largely  ceased,  the  second  generation  is  to  be  expected  in 
industry.  The  Italians  have  been  here  long  enough  to  have  raised 
children  to  a  productive  state  and  they  are  still  coming.  The 
Russian  immigration  is  new,  hence  the  large  number  of  Russian 
born   and    the   small    number   of   native   children    of   Russians. 
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Moreover,  the  workers  in  these  factories  are  poorly  paid,  and  so 
the  newest  immigrants  naturally  are  found  in  their  service.  In 
the  up-state  factory  returns,  the  racial  tendencies  are  not  ade- 
quately represented,  as  the  number  (198)  is  small  and  the  distri- 
bution in  the  cities  is  not  fair,  Buffalo  having  very  few  of  her 
large  foreign  population  included. 

TABLE  III 
Years  of  Rbsidbncb  in  the  United  States  of  171  Foreign  Born  Women  Employed  in  Store* 
IN  New  York  and  Other  Cities,  and  in  Candt,  Paper-box,  and  Shirt  Factories  of  the 
Other  Cities 


Period  of  Residence  in 
thb  United  States 


Less  than  1  year . 

1  year 

2  years 


II 


III 


IV 


number  who  have  resided  in  u. 
specified  time 


New  York 

city 

stores 


3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  or  over . . . 
Not  reported . 


Totals. 


3 

1 

2 

4 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

19 

19 


Other  cities 


Stores        Factories 


1 

4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 


1 
3 

4 


105 


7 
11 


Total 


35 


1 
3 

13 


31 


4 

6 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 

7 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

29 

43 


171 


The  women  in  the  stores  are  mostly  native  born  and  largely  of 
native,  English,  German,  and  Irish  stock,  because  salesmanship  re- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  local  culture,  of  the  ways  of 
folks.  It  is  only  the  races  well  established  in  the  community  that 
can  furnish  girls  equipped  with  the  command  of  English  and  the 
mastery  of  social  institutions  that  will  enable  them  to  succeed  in 
positions  where  their  success  depends  on  their  ability  to  meet 
women  and  persuade  them  to  buy. 
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A  third  table  having  to  do  with  the  nativity  of  the  workers  is 
incomplete.  Through  an  accident  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
terviews in  the  factories  in  New  York  city  had  been  completed 
before  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  phrase  "  Years  in  U.  S." 
had  been  left  off  the  cards.  This  defect  was  at  once  remedied  and 
the  returns  for  all  the  stores  and  the  up-State  factories  are  in 
this  respect  complete.  A  study  of  Table  III  will  show  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  —  namely  about  one- 
fourth  had  been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  more,  and 
nearly  half  had  been  here  at  least  ten  years.  The  proportion 
who  had  been  in  America  ten  years  or  more  is  slightly  larger  in 
the  New  York  City  stores  than  in  the  whole  group.  Up-state  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  store  employees  had  been  in  the  country 
twenty  years.  These  facts  are  based  on  such  small  numbers  that 
their  importance  must  not  be  over  estimated ;  yet  they  tend  to  con- 
firm the  explanations  offered  for  the  larger  proportion  of  natives 
among  the  store  employees,  namely  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
them  of  a  larger  acquaintance  with  American  culture. 

Ages 
As  is  readily  seen  on  the  examination  of  Table  IV,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  women  who  furnished  material  for  this  investigation 
were  young.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  them  were  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  seventeen.  Considerably  over  one-half  were  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four;  and  fully  eighty-four  per 
cent,  were  less  than  thirty  years  old.  The  differences  between  the 
branches  of  industries  studied  are  perhaps  worthy  of  note.  In 
the  stores  of  New  York  City,  more  than  half  of  the  women  (64 
per  cent.)  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four. 
Contrast  this  with  the  factories  where  sixty-one  per  cent,  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty.  In  the  other  cities  practi- 
cally the  reverse  is  the  fact,  for  upward  of  half  in  the  stores  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four  and  only  two-fifths  in 
the  factories.  It  thus  appears  that  the  women  in  the  factories  of 
New  York  city  actually  are  considerably  younger  than  those  in 
the  stores.  In  the  other  cities  they  are  about  the  same  in  the 
general  range  of  their  ages,  but  there  are  more  older  women  pro- 
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portionately  in  the  factories.  One  other  thing  should  be  noticed 
and  that  is  that  the  women  in  the  stores  outside  of  New  York 
City  are  a  trifle  younger  than  those  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  this  variation  in  ages,  but  one  thing  may  be  sug- 
gested. The  store  demands  of  the  saleswoman  a  greater  maturity 
than  the  factory  requires  of  the  operative,  for  two  reasona  In 
the  first  place,  the  worker  in  the  store  has  to  meet  people  fre- 
quently and  has  to  evoke  confidence  in  the  prospective  customers. 
A  very  young  person  cannot  do  this  satisfactorily.  In  the  second 
place,  the  manual  work  in  the  factories  can  be  as  easily  done  by 
young  girls  as  by  older  persons,  provided  there  is  no  great  mus- 
cular strain  involved.  In  fact  it  is  claimed  that  many  of  the 
operations  can  be  accomplished  better  by  the  younger  people. 
Certainly  the  processes  can  be  easily  learned.  Thus,  though 
experience  is  a  large  factor  in  efficiency  in  the  store,  it  is  a  very 
small  factor  in  at  least  some  of  the  factory  work.  There  are 
some  operations,  for  example,  in  which  a  girl  may  become  a 
master  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  find  it  very  difficult  thereafter  to 
increase  her  speed.  There  is  perhaps  still  another  reason  for  the 
greater  age  of  the  department  store  women  in  New  York,  namely, 
their  race.  As  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  salesgirls  are  the 
children  of  native  fathers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  have 
been  members  of  households  which  are  on  the  whole,  rather  better 
off  than  immigrant  families,  and  that  economic  pressure  will  not 
have  forced  them  into  industry  at  so  early  an  age  as  the  foreign 
born  who  make  up  the  factory  population.  But  this  fact  may  be 
merely  a  result  of  the  greater  demands  made  by  the  stores  upon 
their  employees.  The  comparatively  greater  number  of  younger 
women  in  the  stores  outside  of  New  York  city  can  also  be  explained 
on  these  grounds.  The  competition  for  places  in  the  up-state  stores 
is  probably  less  severe  than  that  in  the  great  city;  but  there  is 
no  way  of  confirming  this  supposition  without  research.  Perhaps 
a  better  expanation  of  the  comparative  youth  of  the  women  studied 
in  the  up-state  cities  is  to  be  found  in  their  lower  wages.  Tables 
compiled  for  the  New  York  City  people  show  that  their  wages  in- 
creased with  their  age,  hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real 
cause  of  this  difference  in  age  was  the  method  of  selection  of  per- 
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sons  to  be  interviewed  by  the  agents.  There  is  another  feature  of 
the  age  distribution  in  Table  IV  which  should  be  noticed,  namely, 
that  there  are  more  older  women  in  the  factories  up-state  than  in 
New  York  City.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  is  that  there 
was  a  smaller  foreign  born  population  up-state,  but  as  only  198 
factory  women  were  interviewed  outside  of  New  York  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  mere  accident  of  the  statistics  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence. In  sunmiary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  proportion  of  the 
women  employed  in  the  industries  examined  were  young. 

TABLE  IV 

AoBa'oF  l,937^WoMEN  Emplotbd  in  the  Stores,  and  Candt,  Paper-box,  and  Shirt  Factories 
Viij        '  IN  New  York  Citt  and  in  Other'Cities 


I 

II         1        III 

1         IV 

!       V 

VI 

NUMBER  OP  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN 

Aqb'Group  XYears) 

i    New  York  City 

(Other 

cities 

Totals 

IStorea 

Factories 

Stores 

Factories 

1 

14  or  15 

22 

83 

192 

240 

115 

56 

37 

19 

9 

3 

24 

35 

124 

201 

91 

31 

16 

10 

10 

7 

1 

5 

15 

48 

117 

107 

63 

20 

18 

7 

10 

1 

6 
31 
43 
39 
20 
11 
19 
12 
11 
4 
2 

78 

2 

16  or  17 

286 

3 

18  to  20 

553 

4 

21  to  24 

477 

5 

25  to  29 

231 

6 

30  to  34 

103 

7 

35  to  39 

84 

8 

40  to  44 

48 

9 

45  to  54 

37 

10 

55  to  64 

•      8 

11 

Not  reoorted 

32 

12 

Totals 

81)0 

531 

418 

198 

1,937 

Schooling 

In  Table  V  is  recorded  part  of  the  school  record  of  the  women 
interviewed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  just  how  to  read  this 
table.  Column  II  shows  that  four  women  who  were  employed 
in  the  stores  in  New  York  City  and  who  had  their  last  period  of 
schooling  in  this  country  left  off  being  educated  before  they  were 
twelve  years  of  age.  That  is,  Column  II  and  other  columns 
similarly  captioned  give  the  number  of  people  who  went  to  school 
in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  their  school  days.  Probably 
a  good  many  included  in  this  column  went  to  school  abroad  and 
then,  after  migrating  to  the  United  States,  spent  a  year  or  so  in 
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our  educational  system.  An  examination  of  this  table  impresses 
one  forcibly  with  the  fact  that  a  very  great  proportion  left  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  is  true  of  every  group  represented. 
A  more  detailed  examination  will  show  that  nearly  two-iifths  (35 
per  cent.)  quit  school  at  this  age.  At  the  ages  of  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  sixteen  more  than  four-Mths  of  all  the  women  finished 
their  school  career. 

Perhaps  a  more  detailed  analysis  is  worth  while.     One  supris- 
ing  development  is  the  extreme  youth  at  which  the  education  of 
many  of  these  women  ceased.    One  in  every  eight  had  left  school 
before  reaching  her  fourteenth  birthday.     In  fact,   more  left 
school   at  these  early   ages  than  stayed  beyond  the  seventeenth 
birthday.     Again,  there  is  a  difference  noticeable  between  the 
education  of  those  employed  in  the  stores  and  those  in  the  factories. 
Both  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  other  cities  the  stores  seemed 
to  have  selected  women  who  had  stayed,  on  the  whole,  longer  in 
school.     One  way  of  approaching  this  problem  is  to  state  the 
number  who  remained  in  school  after  their  sixteenth  birthday.   In 
the  New  York  City  stores  one-fourth  continued  their  studies  after 
they  were  sixteen,  but  in  the  factories  just  a  little  over  one-eighth 
stayed  with  their  books  that  long.     In  the  other  cities,  whereas 
among  the  store  employees  thirty-six  per  cent,  remained  in  school 
beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  only  one-fifth  of  the  factory 
operatives  had  been  so   fortunate.    It  is,  therefore,  clear  not  only 
that  the  store  employees  are  better  educated  than  factory  opera- 
tives, but  also  that  the  New  York  City  workers  enjoy  less  school- 
ing than  their  up-state  sisters.    This  applies  to  those  who  finished 
their  education  on  the  United  States.     Approximately  the  same 
is  true  of  those  educated  abroad.    The  apparently  better  education 
of  those  who  finished  school  abroad,  as  shown  in  Colunms  XX  and 
XXI  of  the  table  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  truth,  for  among 
eighty-eight  who  are  reported  as  unclassified,  there  are  at  least 
seventy-four  born  in  Russia,  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  school- 
room. 
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TABLE  VI 

Gbads  Attainbd  in  School  bt  1,657  Women  Whose  Education  was  Finished  in  the  United 

States 


I 

II 

1    nil      IV 

1     V     1     VI 

1    VII 

I  VIII     1 ,  I  X 

1    X 

NUMBER  ATTAININa  SPEOriED  GRADE  IN 

Grade  Attained 

New  York  City 

Other  cities 

All  cities 

Stores 

Fac- 
tories 

Both 

Stores 

Fac- 
tories 

Both 

Stores 

Fac- 
tories 

Both 

] 

4th  or  leas 

6 

18 

64 

146 

165 

29 
46 
73 
73 
43 

.... 
.... 

•  •  •  • 

24 

I 

•  •  .  • 
.... 

•  •  •  • 

1 
46 

35 

64 

137 

219 

208 

•  •  •  . 

•  •  •  . 

•  •  •  . 

203 

22 

7 

9 

•  •  •  . 

5 
173 

2 

8 

16 

56 

116 

38 

4 

5 

17 

29 

19 

13 

1 

8 

57 

11 

8 

18 

28 

29 

6 

2 

.   •  .  . 

7 
8 

1 
1 

•  •  .  . 

1 
66 

13 

16 

34 

84 

145 

44 

6 

5 

24 

37 

20 

14 

1 

9 

123 

8 

26 

80 

202 

281 

38 

4 

5 

196 

50 

26 

22 

1 

12 

184 

40 

54 

91 

101 

72 

6 

2 

•   •  ■  • 

31 
9 

1 
1 

2 
112 

48 

2 

5lh 

80 

3 

6th 

171 

4 

7th 

303 

6 

8th 

353 

6 

9th   

44 

7 

10th 

6 

8 

11th 

5 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Gramzoar  graduate 

High  school,  1st  year 

High  school,  2d  year 

High  school,  3d  year .... 

High  school,  4th  year 

High  school  graduate .... 
Not  classified 

179 

21 

7 

9 

.... 

4 
127 

227 
59 
27 
23 
1 
14 

296 

16 

Totab 

746 

336 

1,082 

389 

186 

575 

1,135 

522 

1,657 

This  low  age  of  leaving  school  is  really  not  very  surprising. 
Fourteen  is  the  normal  age  for  grammar  school  graduation,  but 
more  important  by  far  is  the  fact  that  fourteen  is  the  legal  age 
at  which  a  child  may  leave  school  to  work.  Between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  the  law  allows  the  child  to  work  if  certain  physical 
and  educational  requirements  can  be  met.  Working  certificates 
are  not  particularly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  so  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  at  present,  as  in  the  past,  a  great  proportion  should  leave 
school  at  these  ages. 

Just  as  important  as  the  age  of  leaving  school  is  the  grade  to 
which  the  individuals  have  attained.  Table  VI  shows  how  far 
those  who  finished  their  schooling  in  the  United  States  had  pro- 
gressed. The  table  is  a  bit  complex  because  in  Buffalo  and  Syra- 
cuse there  are  eleven  "grades  "  before  the  high  school.  The  eighth 
grade,  however,  is  in  most  instances  the  last  in  the  grammar 
course.  Doubtless  a  great  many  who  report  that  they  left  school 
in  the  eighth  grade  could  just  as  well  claim  to  be  graduates  of 
the  grammar  school  and  so  the  distinction  between  those  who  left 
school  in  this  grade  and  the  grammar  graduates  must  not  be  con- 
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sidered  as  rigidly  drawn.  An  examination  of  this  table  confirms 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  its  predecessor  —  only  one  in  sixteen 
of  the  store  women  and  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  factory  people 
in  New  York  City  entered  the  high  school.  In  the  other 
cities  one-fifth  of  the  mercantile  employees  had  entered  high 
school  and  one-tenth  of  the  factory  women.  Looking  at  the  same 
problem  from  a  different  angle  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  women  working  in  the  New  York  City 
stores  left  school  before  they  reached  the  eighth  grade,  and  among 
the  factory  employees  nearly  three-fourths  had  ceased  their 
schooling  at  this  point.  The  reports  from  the  other  cities 
were  of  the  same  general  character,  but  only  one-quarter  of  the 
store  women  had  left  school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade  and 
a  little  less  than  half  of  the  factory  women. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  employees  in  the  industries 
studied  were  women  who  had  left  school  young  and  who,  for  the 
most  part,  had  not  advanced  very  far  in  their  studies.  More- 
over, both  as  to  age  and  as  to  grade  attained,  the  employees  in  the 
stores  had  superior  education  to  those  in  the  factories,  and  the 
women,  up-state  were  better  equipped  than  those  in  New  York 
City.  The  superiority  of  the  up-state  women  in  this  respect  was 
so  marked  that  several  of  the  field  agents  reported  a  noticeably 
better  culture  among  them.  They  seemed  to  be  on  the  whole 
much  more  refined  than  those  in  the  big  city.  The  reason  for 
this  difference  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  up-state  people 
were  so  largely  of  native  stock.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  native 
stock  is  necessarily  superior  to  any  other,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
persons  of  the  second  American  generation  are  better  established 
in  the  community  than  more  recent  arrivals,  and  are  therefore 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  American  culture  and  idealization  of 
book  learning,  and,  moreover,  have  the  means  to  send  their 
children  to  the  schools  for  a  longer  time. 

In  connection  with  preceding  discussion  it  may  be  well  to 
note  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  women  for  abandoning  school 
when  they  did.  Table  VII  summarizes  these  reasons  under  six 
heads.  A  large  number  (about  one-seventh)  said  that  they  quit 
going  to  school  because  they  had  graduated.  "Graduated"  in 
most  cases  meant  that  they  had  finished  the  grammar  grades. 


TABI^  VII 

Reasons  Assionbd  by  1,937  Women  Employed  in  SroRBS,  and  in  Candy,  Paper-Box,  and 
Shirt  Factories  in  New  York  City  and  Other  Cities 


I 

II 

1        HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

Reason  Assigned  for  Lbayinq 
School 

NUMBER  LEAVING  SCUOOL  FOR  SPECIFIED 
CAUSE 

New  York  City 

Other  cities 

Totals 

Stores 

Factories 

Stores 

Factories 

1 

Graduation 

112 
336 
48 
36 
65 
29 
174 

16 

257 

3 

40 

39 

24 

152 

77 

137 

35 

28 

21 

3 

107 

6 

81 
16 
16 
12 
7 
60 

211 

811 
102 
120 
137 
63 
493 

2 

To  woik 

3 

Ill  health 

4 
5 
6 

Death  or  diseaae  in  family 

Dissatisfaction  with  school  or  teacher 
Migration 

7 

No  report  or  miscellaneous 

8 

Totals 

800 

531 

408 

198 

1.937 

Now,  such  a  graduation  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  a  com- 
plete education.  It  simply  means  that  the  ambitions  of  a  good 
many  are  limited  by  the  grammar  school  diploma;  they  can  see 
no  reason  for  going  farther.  The  high  school  may  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent building  or  in  a  different  section  of  the  city,  and  there- 
fore seems  entirely  outside  the  regular  course  of  their  progress. 
When  they  have  finished  the  primary  classes,  they  simply  drop  out 
of  the  educational  system.  The  greatest  number,  fifty-six  per  cent, 
in  fact,  declared  that  they  had  left  study  in  order  to  go  to  work. 
This  reason  was  relatively  more  important  among  those  employed 
in  the  factories  than  those  employed  in  the  stores,  and  more 
prominent  in  New  York  City  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  explanation  of  this  difference  is  that 
the  foreign  families  among  the  factory  people  in  New  York  City 
were  more  needy  than  the  native  families  of  store  girls  and  the 
up-state  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  up-state  people  there 
seem  to  have  been  quite  a  number  who  left  school  nominally 
to  work  but  who  really  had  no  valid  reason.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  words  of  one  who  said,  "  other  girls  were  working  and  so 
I  wanted  to  ",  or  of  another  who  simply  said  that  she  "  wanted  to 
work  ".  It,  therefore,  is  apparent  that  not  all  of  the  811  girls  who 
quit  school  to  enter  industry  were  forced  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  great  many  cases  of  real  need.  Some  of  these 
were  among  those  girls,  about  one-tenth  of  the  total,  who  were 
Vol.  IV  — 48 
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forced  to  drop  their  education  because  of  death  or  illness  in  the 
family.    Girl  after  girl  reported  that  her  mother  had  been  taken 
sick  and  that  she  had  had  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  the  house, 
and,  then,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  went  to  work.     Others, 
who  had  lost  their  fathers,  had  to  assume  at  least  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  caring  for  younger  children,  as  well  as  the  widowed  mothers. 
Another  reason  assigned  by  a  considerable  proportion  for  leaving 
school  was  their  own  ill-health.     A  great  many  apparently  were 
afflicted  with  some  nervous  disease,  withdrew  from  school,  and 
never  went  back.     After  a  time  they  seem  to  have  drifted  into 
industry.     There  was  another  group,  small  in  proportion  to  the 
others,  who  had  left  a  foreign  land  to  come  to  America  or  who  had 
moved  from  one  city  to  another,  and,  having  broken  off  the  habit 
of  going  to  school,  never  renewed  it.     Of  those  who  left  school 
because  of  dissatisfaction,  little  can  be  said.     Their  ideas  were, 
for  the  most  part,   rather  vague.     Some  of  them  had  grudges 
against  the  teacher,  others  seemed  to  have  thought  that  they  were 
wasting  their  time  on  unproductive  labor,  but  the  great  majority 
seemed  to  have  been  incapable  of  any  definite  formulation  of 
their  discontent. 

This  classification  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  school,  then,  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  because  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  women  did  not  have  well  considered  reasons  for 
their  action.     The  effect  of  an  early  leaving  of  school  cannot  be 
traced  from  the  data  gathered.     A  careful  study  of  the  reports 
from  the  employees  of  the  New  York  City  stores  failed  to  reveal 
any  relationship  between  the  wages  earned  and  the  age  at  leaving 
school.     There  may  have  been  a  very  slight  positive  connection 
between  the  wages  and  the  grade  attained,  but  even  this  relation- 
ship was  doubtful.     However,  many  tragedies  might  be  related 
of  those  who  were  forced  early  to  break  off  their  training.     For 
instance,  one  girl  of  German  parentage  had  to  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  help  her  sister  support  the  mother  just  widowed, 
and  now  this  girl  at  eighteen  is  earning  six  dollars  per  week  as  a 
"  saleslady '\     Her  sister  in  the  same  work  receives  six  dollars 
and  one  uncle  also  contributes  to  the  family  income.     Her  mother 
and  another  uncle  being  out  of  work,  make  saving  '^  impossible." 
Another  left  school  at  fourteen  because  her  mother's  illness  de- 
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manded  her  presence  in  the  home.  On  her  father's  death  abe 
went  to  work,  and  now,  with  two  years'  experience,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  she  is  earning  $5.50  per  week  selling  leather  goods. 
On  this  she  is  trying  to  support  her  mother.  Last  year  she  spent 
only  $17.60  for  clothes  as  she  had  a  good  stock  left  from  the  days 
before  her  father's  death.  When  she  is  out  of  work  they  draw 
on  her  father's  life  insurance.  It  is  pathetic  to  hear  her  announce 
that  she  is  going  to  try  to  save  twenty-five  cents  per  week.  Still 
another,  when  she  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  had  to  help  a  semi-invalid  mother  about  the  housa 
Now,  after  seven  years,  she  is  working  for  $5.50  a  week  and 
turning  in  her  entire  wage  to  the  family  treasury.  But  not  all 
do  quite  so  badly.  One  who  had  to  work  at  the  death  of  her 
father,  left  school  at  fourteen  while  in  the  eighth  grada  At 
twenty-one  she  earns  twelve  dollars  per  week,  but  turns  in  all  to 
the  family  treasury.  She  has  nothing  to  spend  for  her  own 
pleasure  except  dues  of  thirty  cents  a  month  to  a  recreation  center, 
and  even  has  to  do  her  own  laimdry,  for  two  sisters  must  be  kept 
in  school  by  the  earnings  of  herself,  her  mother  and  a  young 
brother.  Not  one  that  left  school  because  of  illness  or  sickness 
in  her  family  is  earning  as  much  as  $14.00  per  week. 

But  the  pathos  is  not  limited  to  those  whose  education  was 
interrupted  by  death  or  illness.  For  instance  one  who  left  the 
eighth  grade  at  the  age  of  fourteen  because  she  wanted  to  work 
so  that  she  might  dress  herself  is  now,  four  years  later,  earning 
$6.50  weekly.  She  turns  over  her  entire  wages  to  her  mother, 
not  spending  anything  herself  but  five  cents  a  week  contributed  to 
a  mutual  benefit  society.  Her  ambition  to  dress  herself  can  hardly 
be  classed  with  the  motive  called  "  desire  to  earn  pin  money,"  as 
she  and  a  fourteen-year-old  brother  who  runs  errands  at  four  dol- 
lars a  week  are  the  only  wage-earners  in  a  family  of  eight,  her 
oldest  brother,  having  been  idle  for  eight  months.  Another  left 
school  at  fifteen  for  "  no  reason  at  all."  Now  she  is  twenty-one. 
Having  served  her  present  employer  four  years,  she  is  making 
$6.75  a  week.  Her  younger  sister  earns  six  dollars  and  together 
they  support  a  mother  and  a  brother  of  twelve.  These  are  cases 
chosen  at  random  to  illustrate,  not  to  prove,  the  fact  that  the  best 
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and  the  worst  reasons  for  leaving  school  may  be  given,  but  that 
the  tragedy  may  follow  just  the  same. 

These  women,  in  short,  have  left  school  very  close  to  the  lowest 
legal  age  at  low  grades.  They  have  left  very  lai-gely  either  be- 
cause school  was  irksome,  because  it  seemed  useless  to  go  on,  or 
because  direct  economic  pressure  forced  them  to  find  work.  The 
misfortune  of  an  education  curtailed  has  frequently  been  accom- 
panied by  the  misfortune  of  excessive  family  burdens  and  low 
earnings. 

Conjugal  Conditions 
Traditionally  the  greatest  event  in  the  life  of  a  woman  is  her 
marriage.     A  glance  at  Table  VIII  will  show  that  by  far  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  the  women  studied  in  this  investigation  are 
single.     These  unmarried  women,  indeed,  are  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole.     A  larger  proportion  of  those  employed  in  the  factories 
had  been  married  than  of  those  working  in  the  stores.    But  where 
so  few  had  taken  this  step  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  compare  the 
different  occupations.     Examining  the  table,  then,  as  a  whole, 
it  appears  that  the  married  women  in  industry  had  largely  been 
forced  to  earn  wages.     For  of  the  189  who  had  married,  seventy- 
five  were  widows  and  nineteen  had  been  separated  from  their 
husbands.     Twenty-seven  others,  who  had  been  married  gave  no 
information,  as  to  whether  their  husbands  were  living  or  dead. 
It  may  be  safe  to  infer  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  not 
living  with  their  husbands,  as,  had  they  been  doing  so,  the  other 
questions  on  the  cards  should  have  elicited  the  fact.     One  otiier 
thing,  that  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
is  the  youth  of  many  of  the  women  who  had  been  separated.     A 
very  large  proportion  of  them,  all  of  those  in  fact  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  N^ew  York  City  department  stores,  were  under  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  some  were  below  twenty.    The  conclusion 
then  is  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  women  engaged  in 
Industry  are  either  single  or  those  whose  married  life  has  been 
accompanied  by  some  misfortune.     For  instance  one  might  men- 
tion the  case  of  a  Mrs.  W ,  who  lived  in  Schenectady.    She 

had  left  her  work  as  a  school  teacher  to  marry  a  draughts- 
man. He,  however,  had  contracted  tuberculosis  and  had  resigned 
a  good  position  to  go  west  and  recover.     On  the  promise  of  rein- 


statement at  his  old  work,  he  returned  to  Schenectady,  only  to 
find  business  in  such  a  state  that  he  can  barely  pick  up  two  or 
three  dollars  a  week.  This  forced  his  wife  to  become  a  sales- 
woman in  one  of  the  department  stores.  Her  prospect  is  much 
better  than  that  of  many  another  who  might  be  mentioned.     For 

instance,  a  Mrs.  S was  very  well  cared  for  during  her  mai- 

ried  life  in  Pittsburg.  After  her  husband's  death  she  kept  board- 
ers with  great  success ;  but  during  a  recent  period  of  depression 
the  mills  ran  part  time,  and  the  men  who  were  her  guests  had  to 
leave,  because  they  could  not  pay  board.  She  found  a  place  as 
a  saleswoman  at  seven  dollars  a  week  in  Buffalo.  She  is  manag- 
ing to  make  both  ends  meet  simply  because  she  has  a  stock  of 
clothes  left  from  the  old  boarding  house  days  and  does  not  have 
to  purchase  any  wearing  apparel.  The  blackness  of  her  outlook 
is  expressed  in  her  wonder  as  to  what  she  can  do  when  her  clothes 
wear  out  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  easily,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  it  may  happen  that  women 
who  have  been  married  are  forced  to  take  up  wage-earning. 

TABLE  VIII 

CkjNjuGAL  Condition  of  1.937  Women  Employed  in  Stores,  and  Candt,  Paper-Box,  and 
Shirt  Factories  in  New  York  Citt  and  Other  Cities 


I 

II         1        III        1 

IV         1         V 

VI 

NUMBER  OP  SPECIFIED   CONJUGAL 
CONDITION  IN 

Conjugal  Condition 

New  York  City 

Other  cities 

Totals 

Stores 

Factories 

Stores 

Factories 

1 

N*>vBr  Tnarried          

728 
9 

6 
34 

16 

65 

7 

463 
30 

5 
11 

8 
54 
14. 

361 
16 

5 
15 

1 
37 
10 

162 
13 

3 
15 

2 

33 

3 

1.714 

2 
3 

Once  married,  living  with  husband. 
Once  married,  separated  from  living 

68 
19 

A 

IViflo^vftd          

75 

5 

Once  married,  no  information  as  to 

hiinttftiul 

27 

R 

Total  once  married    

189 

7 

No  report 

34 

8 

Totals 

800 

531 

408 

198 

1.937 

Domicile 
Next  in  interest  to  the  question  of  whether  women  are  married 
or  single,  is  the  place  where  they  live.     Table  IX  has  been  pre- 
pared to  show  the  homes  of  these  women.    Those  who  lived  with 
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their  parents  or  with  one  parent  with  whom  they  kept  house  and 
those  who  lived  witli  orphan  brothers  or  sisters  but  still  main- 
tained a  household  economy,  were  classified  as  living  at  home. 
If  a  girl  or  woman  resided  with  a  married  sister,  a  married 
brother,  an  aunt  or  some  other  relative,  she  was  counted  among 
those  who  lived  with  relatives.    A  few,  only  two  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number,  lived  with  friends,  and  a  considerable  proportion, 
approximately  one-seventh,  are  put  down  as  living  independently. 
This  means  that  the  woman  was  rooming  with  strangers  or  that 
she  lived  perhaps  with  her  father  or,  more  probably,  with  a  sister 
in  a  boarding  house,  or  in  rooms,  but  that  she  maintained  nothing 
approaching  a  family  life.     Inspection  of  the  table  will  show 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  women  live  at  home.    Most  of  these 
were  in  homes  in  which  there  was  a  man  at  work  for  wages,  but 
approximately  one-fifth  of  those  who  lived  at  home  were  in  house- 
holds which  altogether  lacked  the  natural  support  of  a  male  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.    For  the  women  who  work  in  the  New  York 
City  stores  it  was  found  that  those  living  in  homes  having  men  con- 
tributors to  the  family  income,  earn  but  $7.16  per  week  on  the 
average,  whereas  those  who  live  in  the  homes  lacking  this  support 
earned  more,  $7.91.     Those  who  lived  independently  were  earn- 
ing $9.52  a  week.    The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  there  was 
a  slight  increase  in  the  wages  with  the  increase  in  burden.    One 
explanation  of  this  greater  wage  of  those  living  independently  is 
their  greater  age ;  that  is,  it  seems  as  if,  on  the  whole,  the  chance 
of  a  woman  being  entirely  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  grows 
greater  as  she  grows  older.     No  material  has  been  adduced  to 
prove  this  point,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  age  of  the  store  em- 
ployees in  New  York  is  greater  for  those  living  independently 
than  for  those  living  with  relatives,  and  greater  for  these  than 
for  those  living  at  home.     So  age  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  m  this 
increase  of  earnings  with  the  increase  of  burden.* 

Another  reason  for  the  greater  earnings  of  the  women  living 
independently  is  probably  to  be  found  by  putting  the  matter  in 
converse  form.     That  is,  tlie  higher  earnings  a  woman  enjoyed 

*  The  percentage  of  women  over  twenty^ne jea^^' ^ge^^^^  JSJ 

11.3,  nmong  those  residing  with  relatives  223,  and  among  tho^uving        ^  24.6,  among  those 
percentage  of  women  over  24  years  of  age  amon^  those  f3«n8v  53 
Sng^th  relatives  34.7,  and  among  those  hving  independently  53. 
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the  more  apt  would  she  be  to  cut  loose  from  home  if  home  did 
not  suit  her.  In  other  words,  the  more  she  earns  the  better  are 
her  prospects  if  she  starts  out  for  herself.  In  conclusion,  then 
it  may  be  said  that  approximately  twc^thirds  of  the  employed 
women  live  in  their  natural  home,  and  approximately  four^hfths 
live  either  in  their  home  or  with  relatives.  The  reinainder,  a 
small  number  comparatively,  find  shelter  with  their  friends  or 
ep\  a  lodging  place  with  strangers. 

Size  of  Families 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  women  live  at  home,  r«ses  the 
question  as  to  what  sort  of  homes  they  come  from.  Table  X  shows 
two  classes  of  facts:  first,  the  number  in  a  family,  and  second,  the 
number  of  members  of  a  family  who  are  working  for  wages. 
There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  composition  of  the 
families  of  different  groups  of  women.  Among  the  girls  working 
for  the  stores  in  New  York  City,  the  average  size  of  the  family 
was  5.07  and  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  per  family 

2.98.  ,    , 

So  the  average  family  seems  to  be  about  five  and  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  per  family  just  about  three.     This  was 
true  for  each  of  the  groups  studied;  although  the  families  of  the 
New  York  City  factory  workers  were  slightly  larger  than  the 
others,  this  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  foreign  persons  in  this  group.     The  table  further  reveals 
that    the   greater    number    of    the   families    are    composed    of 
three,  four,  five  or  six  persons.     This  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
in  view  of  the  frequent  assertions  by  social  workers  that  the  family 
of  five  is  a  myth.    In  two  of  the  four  groups  there  are  more  fam- 
ilies of  five  than  of  any  other  number,  and  in  one  of  the  others, 
families  of  five  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  any  other  size ;  while 
in  the  fourth  group  the  family  of  four  is  represented  by  only  four 
more  cases  out  of  206  than  is  the  family  of  five.     Still  anothw 
point  in  Table  X  demands  attention.    A  cursory  examination  will 
show  that  as  the  size  of  the  family  increases  the  number  of  waR-e- 
eamers  in  that  family  also  increases.    Of  course  this  statement 
should  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that  every  family  of  five  has 
more  wage-earners  than  every  family  of  three  or  four. 
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The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  more  numerous  the  household  the 
heavier  are  its  financial  burdens  and  the  greater  is  the  consequent 
necessity  of  placing  every  available  member  in  the  ranks  of  pro- 
ductive workers.  Moreover,  in  the  large  households  it  would 
seem  apHori  that  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  children  having 
reached  the  legal  working  age  than  in  the  smaller  families.  For 
these  two  reasons  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  previous  generaliza- 
tion that  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  larger  families  to  send  a 
larger  number  of  persons  to  work. 

TABLE  IX 
Domicile    of    1,937.   Womem   Employed    m   Stores,  and   Candy.  Papbr-Box.  and    Shirt 

Factories  in  New  York  and  in  Other  Cities. 


I 

II        1        III 

IV        1          V 

VI 

number  or  specified  domicile  in 

Place  of  Residence 

New  York  City 

Other  cities 

Totals 

Stores 

Factories 

Stores     1  Factories 

1 

At  borne,  male  wage  earners  of  18 
yean  or  over 

416 
533 
126 
14 
125 
2 

310 

339 

113 

4 

42 

33 

2a3 

248 

80 

12 

68 

81 

116 

30 

8 

44 

2 

Total  at  home 

1. 010 

3 

With  relatives 

1.236 

4 

With  friends 

349 

5 

Independent 

38 

6 

Not  reported 

279 

_ 

35 

7 

Totals 

800 

531 

408  1             198 

1.937 

TABLE  X 

8i«8  OF  Famiues  of  1.248  Women  Living  at  Home  by  Number  of  Waqe  Earners  in  Family 

A.  New  York  City  Stores 


I 

II 

I     III 

1   IV    IV    1  VI    1  VII  1  vni  1   IX 

X 

Number  of  Persons 
in  Family 

NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS 

1 

1      ^ 

1      3            4 

5            6 

7 

N.  R. 

Totala 

1 

2 

22 
9 
3 

2 

13 
60 
35 
13 

18 

7 
5 
2 

12 

56 

53 

25 

9 

8 

4 

1 

1 

8 

30 

24 

18 

13 

5 

3 

2 

3 
9 
8 
6 
3 
3 

3 
1 
4 
1 

4 

1 

1 
5 
3 

2 

•  •   •   • 

•  •    •   • 

15 

2 

3 

36 

3 

4 

.     86 

4 

5 

105 

5 

6 

101 

6 

7 

76 

7 

8 

45 

8 

9 

35 

9 

10 

22 

10 

11 

8 

11 

12 

3 

12 

Not  reported 

1 
15 

13 

Totals 

36 

153  ' 

IRQ     *        I^O                on 

i\                    ^ 

_- 

X\Iti 

o^ 

9            5          ;40  ■ 
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C.  Up-State  Stores 


NmiBBB  of  Persons 
IN  Family 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Not  reported . 


II     I    III    I     IV    I     V     I    VI    I    VII   I  VIII    I  IX 


NUMBER  OF  WAOB-BARNEB8 


8 
5 
2 
1 

2 


2 


TotaU. 


10 
27 
17 
17 
9 
5 


19 


7 
12 
26 
5 
8 
3 
1 


4 
9 
11 
7 
6 
3 


6 


N.  R. 


85 


62 


40 


2 
2 

4 


Totals 


12 


10 


17 


18 

39 

35 

54 

32 

25 

13 

6 

3 

4 

2 

17 


17 


248 


B.  New  York  City  Factories 

I 

II     1     III    1     IV      1    V     1     VI    1    VII    1  Vlii 

1  IX 

X 

NXTMBEB  OF  PERSONS 

IN  Family 

NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS 

Total 

1 

2           3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N.  R. 

1 
2 

2       

12 
6 

4 
1 

1 

15 

25 

27 

14 

18 

9 

7 

7 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

■   •   •   • 

6 

25 

26 

17 

10 

11 

5 

4 

1 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

4 
22 
12 
3 
8 
2 
4 
2 

•   •   •   « 

4 
7 
3 
4 

2 

•  •   •   • 

•  •   •   • 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

27 

3       

37 

9 

4             

60 

4 

5       

63 

R 

6         

52 

6 

7 

7                  

30 

g           

1 

31 

8 
g 

g                    

19 

10             

1 

11 

10 
11 

11              

7 

12                  

2 

12 

Not  reported 

.... 

13 

Total 

26 

125 

^     106 

57 

20 

5 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

330 

D.  Up-State  Factories 


II     I    III    I    IV 


VI    I   VII   I  VIII    I  IX 


Number  of  Persons 
IN  Family 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Not  reported .  . 


NUMBER  of  wage-earners 


6 
2 
2 
1 
1 


8 
10 
7 
4 
1 
1 
3 


Totab. 


12 


35 


5 
8 
10 
7 
3 
2 
1 

1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
4 
1 


6 


38 


12 


N.R 


Tote's 


11 


11 


14 

17 

17 

17 

13 
7 

10 
2 
1 
8 
4 

11 

116 


i 
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E.    AVERAOBS 


Average  size  of  family , 

Average  number  of  wage-earners  in  family 


Finally,  from  Table  X  it  is  possible  to  draw  this  rather  signifi- 
cant fact;  ninety-three  women  were  the  sole  support  of  their  fam- 
ilies; forty-five  bore  the  entire  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  two 
or  more  individuals  in  addition  to  themselves.     Frequently  these 

others  were  children,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  T. who  has  two 

boys,  aged  thirteen  and  eleven  respectively,  entirely  dependent 
on  her  for  their  support.  Her  boys,  however,  are  enterprising 
lads  and  rim  errands  for  the  neighbors,  earning  thus  about 
two  dollars  a  week  to  eke  out  the  varying  wages  of  their  mother. 

Another  woman,  Mrs.  X. ,  also  a  widow,  has  a  child  of  four 

and  another  about  a  year  older,  whom  she  leaves  with  an  acquaint- 
ance. This  lady  cares  for  the  two  children,  during  the  time  their 
mother  is  at  work,  for  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  week.  This 
table,  therefore,  sheds  some  light  on  the  character  of  the  homes 
of  the  women  studied.  It  has  shown  that  the  traditional  family 
of  ^ve  is  actually  realized  in  many  cases.  It  has  shown  that  the 
number  of  wage  earners  in  a  family  is  apt  to  be  larger  if  the 
family  is  large  than  if  the  household  is  small,  and,  finally,  it  has 
shown  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  women  are  heads  of 
households,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  a  real  burden  to  them. 

BuEDEN  OF  Support 

Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  just  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  facts  recorded  in  Table  XI.  Of  the  1,929  women, 
1,207  or  sixty-two  per  cent,  claimed  to  be  entirely  self-supporting. 
Of  these,  five  hundred  had  no  other  responsibility  than  their  own 
maintenance;  but  nearly  as  many,  449,  not  quite  a  quarter  of 
all  the  women  interviewed,  declared  that  they  were  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  relatives.  There  were  others,  127 
in  number,  who  made  contributions  to  their  families  although  that 
did  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  suporting  others.     So 
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it  can  fairly  be  inferred  that  approximately  a  quarter  of  the 
women  who  contributed  to  the  data  now  under  analysis,  were 
actually  helping  in  the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  other  person 
There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  New  \^ork 
City  factories  who  were  thus  burdened  than  of  the  store  employees. 
Just  why  this  was  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  say.    It  may  be  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  difference  in  race  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomenon; in  others  words,  that  among  the  foreign  born  the  stand- 
ards of  living  are  lower  than  among  the  native  born.    A  girl  earn- 
ing $6  a  week  might  be  able  to  support  hevself  and  aid  others  if 
living  under  Russian,  Polish,  or  Italian  standards,  whereas  this 
would  be  impossible  were  she  of  American,  German,  or  Irish  de; 
scent.    Some  of  the  burdens  placed  upon  these  women  are,  as  was 
shown  in  discussion  of  Table  X,  extremely  heavy.    Mrs.  G         , 
for  instance,  is  a  worker  in  a  paper  box  factory  in  Albany;  her 
wages  vary  from  $4.50  to  $8.25  a  week,  averaging,  in  her  estima- 
tion, about  $7.50.     She  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  live  with 
her  aunt,  who  accepts  $5  per  week  as  payment  for  the  board  not 

only  of  Mrs.  G. but  also  of  her  six  year  old  son.    Mrs.  G. 

probably  could  not  get  along  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  her  aunt 
frequentlv  presents  her  with  clothes  for  herself  and  the  child. 
Formerly  she  had  to  help  her  husband,  who  is  in  a  State  institu- 
tion being  treated  for  tuberculosis.     Even  with  this  burden  lifted 

her  task  is  hard  enough.     Another  woman,  Mrs.  K ,  earns 

about  $10  a  week,  on  which  she  supports  an  invalid  father  and 
an  aged  mother  as  well  as  her  two  children  of  seven  and  twelve 
years.  She  is  forced  to  draw  upon  the  meagre  savings  left  by  her 
dead  husband.  Another  woman,  an  Italian,  was  left  by  her  hus- 
band when  he  fled  after  knifing  a  man.  That  her  "  fadder  "  cruelly 
abuses  her  children,  is  her  greatest  sorrow.  "  Somestimes,"  she 
says,  "  I  cry  so  much  I  get  skinny." 

But  the  support  of  others  is  not  imposed  on  widows  and  mar- 
ried women  alone.     Bertha  B in  New  York  City  from  her 

$8  a  week  sends  money  to  her  widowed  mother  in  Roumania; 
and  Annie,  a  buxom  lass  from  Pennsylvania,  managed  for  some 
time  to  mail  regularly  from  New  York  to  her  old  home  two  dol- 
lars a  week  from  a  seven  dollar  wage.  She  couldn't  keep  this  up 
after  it  became  necessary  to  buy  clothing.    It  is  needless  to  mul- 
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tiply  illustrations  of  this  character.  The  point  is  perfectly  clear. 
Burdens  obviously  far  beyond  the  economic  power  of  many  women 
and  girls  are  thrust  upon  them. 

There  is  no  significant  variation  in  the  proportion  of  self-sup- 
porting people  in  the  different  groups.  Whereas  over  two-thirds 
of  the  women  in  the  factories  and  stores  of  New  York  City  and 
in  the  factories  up-state  are  self-supporting,  over  half  of  the  up- 
state store  girls  are  assisted.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
found  largely  in  the  fact  that  up-state  the  investigators  confined 
their  attention  principally  to  women  of  low  earning  capacity. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  the  burden  of  support,  one 
other  thing  should  be  noticed,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  capacity 
for  bearing  burdens  to  wages.  A  study  of  the  table,  in  its  different 
sections,  will  reveal  tlie  fact  that  a  very  small  number  who  were 
earning  as  much  as  $8  had  to  be  assisted  in  their  support.  In 
fact  only  fifty-one  who  were  earning  as  much  as  $8  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  they  did  not  entirely  pay  their  own  expenses.  Ap- 
proaching this  subject  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view, 
additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  matter  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  average  earnings  of  the  women  who  admitted  receiving 
assistance  was  $4.93  among  the  New  York  City  factory  workers 
and  $5.90  among  the  store  employees,  whereas  those  who 
were  self-supporting  but  had  no  additional  burdens,  earned 
weekly  an  average  of  $6.87  in  the  factories,  and  $8.77  in  the 
stores  of  that  city.  Moreover,  in  the  factories,  those  who  were  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  others  earned  even  more  ($7.69)  than 
those  who  merely  provided  their  own  maintenance.  The  same 
cannot  be  said,  however,  of  any  other  group.  It  is,  therefore,  ap- 
parent that  inability  to  maintain  one's  self  is  very  frequently  the 
result  of  a  very  low  wage.  That  is  not  always  the  case,  for  one 
young  lady  in  Albany  who  was  receiving  approximately  $14  was 
frecjuently  subsidized  by  her  brother.  Her's  is  not  a  typical  case. 
More  common  is  the  story  of  Miss  Margaret  N.,  of  Troy  who  earns 
approximately  $8  a  week  in  a  department  store.  Out  of  that  she 
has  to  pay  $4.50  for  her  room  and  board.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  she  can  go  home  during  the  slack  season  and  live  without 
expense  on  her  father's  farm,  she  declares  she  could  not  make 
both  ends  meet.     Another  bright  and  intelligent  young  girl,  Clara, 


an  employee  of  a  Buffalo  store,  earns  but  $6  a  week,  although 
she  is  eighteen  years  of  age.     She  manages  to  exist  by  sharing  a 
room  with  her  sister  who  is  a  trained  nurse.     Whenever  her  sister 
is  "  on  a  case "  she  fares  pretty  well,  but  at  other  times  she  is 
frequently  compelled  to  subsist  largely  on  bread  and  milk,  and 
the  simple  sandwiches  which  they  can  prepare  in  their  own  room. 
What  spending  money  Clara  has  comes  to  her  when  her  sister  has 
just  been  paid  off.     Perhaps  another  illustration  is  permissible. 
Miss  Evelyn  S.,  a  stock-girl  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  Albany  de- 
partment  stores,   earns,    at   the   age   of   nineteen,    $4    a   week. 
Three-quarters  of  this  goes  to  her  landlady  for  her  board  and 
room.     She  could  never  clothe  herself  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
her  landlady  has  two  daughters  who  give  her  their  old  garments. 
Her  state  is  not  very  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  left 
school  at  eighteen,  having  gone  no  further  than  the  fifth  grade. 
Many  more  instances  of  this  sort  might  easily  be  cited,  but  one 
more  of  a  rather  different  type  will  suffice.     Ina  L.,  also  of  Al- 
bany, a  young  lady  of  twenty-two  who  earns  $7  a  week,  would 
probably  claim  to  be  self-supporting,  but  one  can  hardly  admit 
such  an  assertion.     She  lives  in  an  apartment  with  her  sister  and 
recentlv  she  was  sick  for  four  months.     This  illness  has  caused 
her  to  run  up  bills  of  over  $140  in  addition  to  what  she  owes 
her  sister  for  her  maintenance  during  the  period  that  she  could 
not  work.    This  case  illustrates  the  fact  that,  although  a  girl  may 
ordinarily  be  able  to  live  on  the  very  low  wages  which  she  receives, 
yet  in  times  of  illness  she  will  be  thrown  so  far  behind  that  she 
can  never  again  climb  out  of  debt.     The  conclusion,  then,  to  be 
drawn  from  data  in  Table  XI  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
women,  many  even  among  those  who  are  earning  very  little,  are 
aiding  in  the  support  of  others;  while  about  one-third  of  the 
women,  over  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  earning  less  than  $8  a  week, 
have  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  support  themselves. 
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Family  Incomes 

A  good  many  of  the  women  were  unable  to  tell  how  much  the 
other  members  of  their  families  earned,  but  one-hundred  eighty- 
five  in  the  stores  and  two  hundred  twenty-six  in  the  factories  of 
New  York  City  had  such  complete  ideas  of  the  pay  of  the  other 
members  of  their  households,  that  it  is  possible  to  classify  the 
family  earnings  of  these  people.  Table  XII  shows  that  the  aver- 
age weekly  income  of  the  families  of  the  store  women  who  could 
report  was  e$26.49,  and  that  of  the  factory  operatives  $23.28.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  small  difference  between  the  incomes  of  the 
families  of  the  factory  employees  and  of  the  store  girls  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  slightly  larger  average  number  of  workers  in 
the  families  of  the  latter  class.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  re- 
lation between  the  earnings  of  the  families  and  the  pay  of  the 
girls.  The  average  family  earnings  are  remarkably  similar  for 
all  the  wage  groups  of  the  store  girls  and  the  two  departures  which 
occur  among  the  factory  girls,  namely,  among  those  not  earning 
$3  and  those  earning  from  $3  to  $3.99  may  be  at  least  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  in  these  wage 
groups  who  report  their  family  incomes.  Another  fact  which 
should  be  noted  in  this  table  is,  that  among  the  store  em- 
ployees, twenty-eight  per  cent,  belong  to  households  earning  less 
than  $17.50  a  week.  Among  factory  employees  approximately 
one-third  are  in  families  of  this  class.  If  family  earnings  under 
$22.50  are  considered,  two-fifths  of  the  store  girls  come  from  such 
households,  and  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  factory  girls. 
Of  course,  the  entire  family  income  is  not  always  measured  by  the 
earnings  of  its  members,  for  numerous  families  have  boarders 
and  lodgers  and  a  few  may  have  other  means.  That  fact,  however, 
does  not  detract  from  the  significance  of  the  extremely  low  earn- 
ing power  of  the  households  from  which  the  working  girls  come. 

Source  of  Aid  When  ITnemployed 
Another  question  Avhich  evoked  answers  of  considerable  im- 
portance was  frequently  put  thus :  —  "  Suppose  you  were  out  of 
work,  to  whom  could  you  turn  for  help  ? "  There  were  three 
characteristic  groups  of  the  replies.  The  girls  who  lived  at  home 
almost  invariably  received  help  from  their  parents  or  their  fami- 
lies.    Those  living  at  home  who  said  that  there  was  no  aid  to  be 
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expected  could  hardly  be  credited  as  having  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  import  of  the  query.     The  girls  who  stayed  with 
friends  or  relatives,  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases,  said  that  they 
could  go  to  a  brother,  sister  or  other  relative  for  aid.     Compara- 
tively few  had  parents  to  whom  they  could  turn.     This  doubt- 
less arises  from  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  live  with  relatives 
or  with  friends,  are  orphans  and  so  cannot  expect  help  from  a 
parent,  although  they  may  have  brothers  and  sisters  and  other 
relatives  who  would  assist  them.     In  this  case,  as  among  the 
girls  living  at  home,  those  who  said  they  have  no  source  of  aid, 
although  quite  numerous,  scarcely  deserve  credence,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  very  few  girls  (when  they  are  out  of  work 
and  cannot  pay  their  board),  are  actually  turned  out  by  their 
landladies.     The  custom,  rather,  seems  to  be  to  tide  them  over 
until  they  once  more  begin  earning.     The  third  big  group  that 
stands  out  in  this  table  is  composed  of  those  living  with  strangers, 
who,  in  the  main,  assert  that  they  have  no  source  of  help.     It  is 
probable  that  they  too  would  be  carried  along  by  their  landladies, 
but  they  could  not,  as  frequently  as  the  others  who  report  no 
source  of  aid,  obtain  money  for  the  other  expenditures,  such  as 
clothing  and  food.     Lumping  together  all  the  women  who  reported 
it  can  be  said  that  of  the  279  who  live  with  strangers  nearly  one- 
half  (130)   reported  that  they  were  absolutely  self-dependent. 
But  of  all  the  women  less  than  one-seventh  actually  were  without 
some  source  of  help. 

table  xiii 

SouBCE  OF  Aid^When  Ukemploted  of  Women  bt  Residencb 

A.  New  York  Stores 


I 

II         1        III        1         IV        1         V 

domicile 

Source  of  Aid 

Home 

With 

relatives 

or  friends 

With 
strangers 

Totals 

1 

Family 

231 

129 

21 

7 

2 

31 

112 

10 
2 
30 
32 
5 
22 
39 

16 
5 

10 
7 
1 

66 

20 

257 

136 

61 

46 

8 

119 

171 

2 
3 

4 

Parents  or  a  parent 

Brother,  sbter  or  both .  .  . 
Other  relatives 

5 

Other  sources 

6 

None 

7 

Not  reported 

^ 

8 

Totab 

533 

140 

125 

*798 



♦  Two  omitted  to  report  residence  and  were  omitted  from  table. 
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B.  Up-Statb  Storks 


«i       I  l» 

II 

,      nil  \t    IV  ; 

V 

SouBcs  OF  Aid 

Domciui 

Home 

With 
relatives 
or  friends 

With 
strangers 

Totals 

9 

Family 

162 
18 
14 

7 

19 
8 
16 
22 
1 
10 
16 

19 
8 
6 
3 
6 

19 
9 

200 

10 
11 
12 

Pareots  or  a  parent 

Brother,  sister  or  both .  .  . 
Other  relatives 

34 
S5 
» 

13 

Other  sources   

e 

14 

^one 

5 

42 

84 

15 

Not  reported 

67 

16 

Totals 

248 

92 

68 

408 

C.  New  York  Factorik8 


D.  Up-State  FAcrroRiBS 
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I 

II         1        III        1        IV        1         V 

DOMiaUB 

Source  of  Aid 

Home 

Relatives 

or 

friends 

With 
Strangers 

Totals 

1 

Fftinilv .  r 

181 
45 
23 
2 
2 
22 
64 

4 
11 

28 
19 
1 
23 
31 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
27 
2 

187 

2 

3 

4 

Parents  or  a  parent 

Brother,  sister  or  both .  .  . 
Other  relatives 

M 
M 

94 

5 

Other  sources 

6 

6 

None 

7i 

7 

Not  rcDorted 

VT 

8 

Totals 

339 

117 

42 

498 

I 

II     1            III    1            IV    1             V 

DOMICILE 

Source  of  Aid 

Home 

Relatives 

or 

friends 

With 
Strangers 

Totals 

g 

Family 

46 
7 

13 
2 

1 
11 
36 

5 

2 

12 

6 

10 
3 

4 
6 
7 
2 

1 

18 

7 

56 

10 
11 
12 

Parents  or  a  parent 

Brother,  sister  or  both .  .  . 
Other  relatives 

14 

n 

10 

13 

Other  sources 

2 

14 

None 

ao 

15 

Not  reoorted 

46 

16 

Totab 

116 

38 

44 

198 

Weekly  Earnings 

In  Table  XIV  there  are  given  three  sets  of  related  facts.     On 
the  first  line  are  shown  the  numbers  of  women  employed  in  the 
New  York  stores  in  each  of  the  different  wage  groups.     The  sec- 
ond line  shows  the  percentage  of  these  women  in  each  wage  group 
and  the  third  line  shows  the  average  earnings  of  those  in  each 
group.     For  instance,  among  the  store  girls  there  were  138  who 
earned  $6  but  less  than  $7.     These  girls  constituted  17.25  per 
cent,  of  the  New  York  City  store  women  interviewed.     Their 
average  weekly  wage  was  $6.13.    Most  of  them  were  paid  exactly 
$6  but  others  were  paid  $6.50  and  a  few  were  paid  odd  amounts. 
It  is  because  of  this  tendency  in  stores,  as  in  other  places,  to  pay 
round  sums  that  the  average  earnings  are  for  the  most  part  only 
a  few  cents  above  the  lower  limit  of  the  group.     Before  drawing 
any  conclusions  from  this  table,  a  word  should  be  said  regarding 
the  data  which  were  used  in  its  compilation.     In  the  interview 
the  investigator  asked  each  girl  four  different  questions  concern- 
ing her  earnings.     They  were  expressed  on  the  card  by  the  words 
"  Present,"  "  Usual,''  "  Dull ''  and  "  Kush."     Ideally  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  tabulate  the  "  usual  "  earnings  as  being 
those  which  best  represent  the  normal  state  of  the  girls'  incomes, 
but  there  was  extremely  little  difference  in  the  reports  by  the 
girls   for  their   "present"   and   thei*p   "usual"   earnings.      In 
view  of  this  fact  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  no  great  mis- 
representation if  the  "  present "  earnings  were  used  in  making 
up  the  table.      This   practice   led   to   one  or   two  incongruous 
results.     For  instance,  one  girl  whose  earnings  are  classified  as 
being  $3  reported  a  regular  expenditure  for  board  and  lodging 
of  $5  for  the  week.     However,  there  were  very  few  of  these 
startling  cases,  and  those  that  occurred  detract  very  little  from 
the  value  of  the  summaries.     The  reason  for  choosing  to  classify 
"  present "  earnings  was  that  the  girls  could  give  a  much  more 
definite  estimate  of  this  sum  than  of  their  "usual"  earnings. 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  Skeel  by  means  of  very  careful  compari- 
sons  of   the   estimates    of   women    made    from    their  memories 
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with  the  accounts  on  the  pay-rolls  of  employers  in  several 
factories,  that  the  girls  had  a  very  hazy  notion  as  to  what  their 
annual  earnings  would  really  total.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few 
girls  had  forgotten  what  they  received  in  the  last  pay  envelope. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  greatest  accuracy 
of  statement  that  the  "present"  earnings  were  used.  Another 
thing  should  be  noted  by  the  reader,  namely,  that  actual  earnings 
rather  than  rates  are  recorded.  For  instance,  if  a  store  employee 
received  bonuses  in  addition  to  her  weekly  fixed  wage,  those 
bonuses,  wherever  possible,  were  averaged  and  the  result  added  to 
the  standard  weekly  wage.  Moreover,  if  a  girl  was  employed  in 
a  factory  at  a  rate  of  $7  a  week,  for  example,  but  was  working 
only  part  time,  she  entered  into  the  record  on  the  basis  of  what 
she  actually  received,  rather  than  of  what  she  was  supposed  to 

get. 

With  this  note  as  to  the  method  employed  in  obtaining  Table 
XIV,  it  is  possible  to  study  it  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  classes 
of  girls  were  investigated.  In  the  first  place,  the  women  in  the 
New  York  stores  were  of  about  the  normal  earning  power. 
The  average  earnings  of  these  girls  was  $7.77  per  week.  If 
one  should  begin  counting  with  her  who  receives  least  and  pro- 
ceed in  regular  sequence  to  the  one  who  receives  most,  he  would 
have  passed  just  half  way  along  the  line  when  he  came  to  what  is 
known  as  the  median.  That  is,  if  exactly  as  many  are  receiving 
more  than  a  certain  amount  as  are  receiving  less  than  that  sum, 
that  amount  is  the  median  earnings.  The  median  earnings  of 
these  store  employees  in  New  York  was  $7.25.  Since  there  were 
over  one  hundred  low-paid  five  and  ten  cent  store  girls  in  this 
group  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wages  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  stores  of  the  metropolis.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
up-state  stores.  The  average  earnings  of  the  women  there  em- 
ployed and  investigated  by  the  Commission  in  this  study  was 
$6.23.  The  reasons  for  these  low  earuings  have  been  previously 
explained.  The  median  wage  in  this  case  was  exactly  $6.  In 
the  factories  the  range  of  wages  seems  to  have  been  fairly  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  industries.  In  New  York  City  the  average  wage 
was  $6.62  and  up-state  it  was  $7.01.  Probably  the  higher  aver- 
age up-State  is  at  least  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  women  there  employed  were  older  and,  therefore,  more  com- 
petent Another  possible  explanation  of  this  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  interviews  in  New  York  City  factories 
were  obtained  early  in  1914  and  the  interviews  up-state  were 
mostly  taken  in  May  and  June.  The  difference  in  season  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  difference  in  earnings. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  noted  as  particularly  important  in  this 
table?     In  the  first  place,  the  groups  according  to  earnings  show 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  women  were  receiving  under 
$6  a  week.     One-fifth  of  those  in  the  New  York  stores,  nearly 
two-fifths  of  those  in  the  New  York  factories  and  about  one-third 
of  those  in  the  up-state  factories  were  paid  under  $6.     The  mass 
of  the  women  in  the  New  York  City  stores  were  earning  six, 
seven  and  eight  dollars  a  week,  over  half  of  the  entire  number 
being  included  in  these  groups.     In  the  factories  of  New  York 
City  the  great  proportion  is  found  earning  from  $5  to  $7.99  a 
week,  nearly  fifty-six  per  cent,  being  included  in  these  groups. 
But  in  the  up-state  factories  there  is  no  such  marked  point  of 
concentration.    It  may  be  said,  however,  that  approximately  three- 
quarters  were  earning  between  $4  and  $8.99  a  week  and  one-half 
between  $5  and  $7.99.    These  are  very  wide  wage  groupings  but 
there  is  no  wage  typical  of  any  one  of  the  groups  of  women.   The 
generalization  can  be  drawn  from  the  table,  however,  that  both 
when  the  average  is  considered  and  when  the  proportions  earning 
below  certain  stipulated  sums  are  noted,  the  earnings  of  these 
women  are  pretty  low.     Over  half  earn  under  $7  a  week;  two- 
thirds  under  $8  and  four-fifths  under  $9.     One  word  of  caution 
to  the  reader.  Very  many  of  these  earnings  as  represented  in  the 
table  are  not  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  regular,  for  the  em- 
ployees in  the  department  stores  in  New  York  are,  at  times,  told 
that  they  would  better  take  a  vacation.     This  simply  means  that 
they  are  laid  off,  but  will  be  given  a  preference  for  employment 
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when  the  fall  trade  necessitates  a  larger  selling  force,  than  is 
sufficient  during  the  summer  dullness.  Similar  occurrences  of 
forced  idleness  are  common  in  the  factories.  In  Dr.  Woolston's 
report  it  is  so  clearly  shown  that  the  wage  rates  and  weekly  earn- 
ings are  not  indicative  of  annual  incomes,  that  the  matter  needs 
Tio  enlargement  here. 
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Table  XV  has  been  compiled  in  order  to  bring  together  in 
summary  statement  all  the  available  information  concerning  the 
expenditures  of  the  women  studied.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of 
the  four  parts  is  given,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a  line  show- 
ing the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  women  in  each  wage 
group.  Looking  at  Section  A  one  may  see  that  the  expenditures 
are  given  under  several  different  heads  which  are  not  always 
mutually  exclusive.  For  instance,  there  is  a  line  showing  the 
cost  of  board,  lodging  and  lunch  to  women  living  independently 
and  a  similar  line  showing  the  sum  of  the  same  items  for  women 
living  with  friends  and  relatives.  A  different  head,  but  one  which 
is  meant  to  include  approximately  the  same  thing,  is  that  called 
^^'Contribution  to  family  by  the  women  living  at  home."  The 
cost  of  lunches  bought  "  out "  is  not  included  in  the  figures  in 
this  line.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  so  many  women  who  re- 
ported that  they  had  contributed  all  of  their  wages  to  the  family 
with  which  they  were  living,  claimed  to  have  made  additional 
expenditure  for  lunches.  The  first  section  of  the  table  is  made 
up  then  to  show  for  every  separate  item  of  expediture  the  aver- 
age outlay  of  those  women  in  each  wage  group  who  expended 
for  the  specified  purpose.  For  instance,  if  there  were  138 
women  earning  from  $6  to  $6.99  employed  by  the  New  York 
stores,  and  of  these  seventy-five  report  the  amount  spent  for 
lunches,  then  the  average  of  ninety-seven  cents  given  in  Line 
^we.  Column  V  of  Section  A  of  Table  XV,  means  that  ninety- 
seven  cents  was  the  average  expenditure  of  these  seventy-five  and 
not  of  the  whole  138.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was  made  in  the 
compilation  of  the  statistics  of  "  dues  and  insurance,"  and  "  mis- 
cellaneous (spending  money)."  In  the  case  of  these  items  the 
average  was  that  of  all  the  women  who  reported  on  the  question 
at  all.  In  other  words,  in  forming  the  mean,  account  was  taken 
of  those  who  reported  no  spending  money,  as  well  as  those  who 
mentioned  a  specific  sum.  With  this  word  of  explanation  the 
first  part  of  the  table  should  be  readily  understood.  The  second 
section  of  the  table  gives  percentages,  that  is,  the  ninety-seven 
cents  mentioned  above  was  15.8  per  cent  of  $6.13,  the  average 
earnings  of  the  138  women  earning  from  $6  to  $6.99.  On  a 
similar  basis  the  other  percentages  in  the  table  are  constructed. 
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Clothing 

In  the  consideration  of  the  various  elements  making  up  the 
annual  expenditure,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  first  the  outlay  of 
the  women  for  clothes.  In  Table  XV,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
women  in  the  Xew  York  City  stores  spent  an  average  of  $1.61  a 
week,  or  approximately  $84  a  year  —  one-fifth  of  their  income  — 
for  clothing.  Although  there  is  a  small  expenditure  of  $1.20  per 
week  for  those  earning  $4,  but  less  than  $6,  the  average  in- 
creases to  about  $2.25  for  those  earning  $12  or  over.  Thus,  the 
increase  of  the  expenditure  for  clothing  follows  the  increase  in 
earning  power.  A  closer  examination  will  show  that  women 
earning  a  wage  less  than  $8  invest  just  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  income  in  clothing.  Among  those  who  earn  $8,  but  less  than 
$12  per  week,  the  expenditure  varies  around  eighteen  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  income;  and  among  the  girls  earning  $12  or 
more,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  wage  included 
in  the  outlay  for  wearing  apparel.  Approximately  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  the  workers  in  the  factories  of  New  York  City. 
There  is  the  same  general  tendency  of  the  expenditures  for  cloth- 
ing to  increase  with  the  increase  of  earning  power  until  the  wage 
of  $10  has  been  achieved;  then  there  is  a  falling  in  the  average 
expenditure,  not  significant  because  of  the  small  number  of  people 
earning  more  than  $10  who  reported.  Examination  of  the  per- 
centages shows  that  a  bit  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  income  is 
spent  on  clothing  until  the  wage  of  $8  is  reached,  and  then  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  wages  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose, slow  until  the  wage  amounts  to  $10  and  then  more  rapid. 
When  the  reports  from  the  up-state  stores  are  studied  the  same 
general  tendency  shows  itself,  for  the  actual  expenditure  for 
clothing  increases  with  earnings  up  to  the  wage  of  $8.  The 
proportion  of  income  expended  for  this  purpose  varies,  but  it  is 
over  a  fifth,  except  in  one  earnings  group,  until  the  wage  of  $8 
is  attained,  and  then  falls  off.  The  workers  in  the  up-state 
factories  show  a  rather  less  regular  increase  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended ;  nevertheless  they  keep  pretty  close  to  an  outlay  for  cloth- 
ing of  twenty  per  cent  of  their  earnings  until  they  attain  a  wage 
of  $10. 
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Dropping  this  rather  tiresome  detailed  statement,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  proceed  to  something  more  general.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  expenditures  for  cloth- 
ing by  the  persons  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  industry. 
It  might  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  until  the  wage  of  $8  is 
reached,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  income,  but  never  very  much 
more  than  one-fifth,  is  the  average  expenditure  for  wearing  ap- 
parel; and  that  for  those  earning  from  $8  to  $11  the  expendi- 
ture is  about  18.5  per  cent,  of  the  income.  Another  uniformity 
is  that  of  the  average  per  cents,  of  earnings  included  in  the  outlay 
for  clothing,  namely,  20.7  per  cent,  for  all  the  women  in  the  Xew 
York  City  stores,  21.5  per  cent,  for  the  women  in  factories  of  that 
city,  and  21.1  per  cent,  for  the  women  in  the  up-state  factories. 
The  lower  paid  girls  in  the  up-state  stores  expend  on  the  average 
25.3  per  cent.  Still  another  interesting  similarity  is  the  close- 
ness of  the  average  weekly  expenditure  for  clothing  in  these 
groups,  namely,  $1.61  by  the  women  in  the  New  York  stores, 
$1.34  by  the  women  in  the  !N"ew  York  factories,  $1.58  by  the 
women  in  the  up-state  stores,  and  $1.48  by  the  women  in  the  up- 
state factories.  This  similarity  is  especially  significant  because 
of  the  rather  close  resemblances  of  the  averages  for  each  wage 
group,  when  the  different  occupations  are  compared  as  a  whole. 

The  vital  question  to  ask  is,  "  What  do  these  expenditures  for 
clothing  mean  ? "  Five  lists  of  the  clothing  purchased  during  a 
year  by  girls  who  well  knew  what  their  expenditures  were,  are 
presented.  The  first  is  that  of  a  Troy  worker  in  a.  shirt  factory, 
a  woman  of  forty-two,  who,  on  a  wage  of  $7  a  week,  manages  to 
save  $50  a  year.  She  does  her  own  sewing  and  is  thus  able  to 
get  through  the  year  with  an  ex{>enditure  of  approximately  $36. 
An  examination  of  her  budget  will  show  that  she  cannot  be  very 
well  dressed ;  for  instance,  there  is  only  one  dress  allowed,  a  three 
dollar  one,  and  no  suit  at  all.  Moreover,  there  is  no  mention  of 
shirt  waists,  or  of  some  of  the  smaller  items  of  clothing,  such  as 
ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  This  budget  is  presented  to  show 
what  can  be  done  bv  a  woman  skilled  with  a  needle  and  able  to 
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Clothing  List  Xo.  1 

Woman  of  Forty-Two  Years 
Winter: — 

Hat   $3  00 

Shoes 2  00 

Overshoes   1  40 

Stockings 3  00 

Corsets 1  00 

Dress 3  00 

Umbrella 1  00 

Underclothes 3  00 

Waists 1  50 

Spring: 

Hats    10  00 

Gloves    1  00 

Shoes 2  00 

Stockings      3  00 

Corsets    1  00 

Underwear    50 


$36  40 
Clothing  List  Xo.  2 

Girl  of  Eighteen  Years 

1  Coat,  spring $12  95 

1  Coat,  winter 13  25 

3  Hats  at  90c,  $3.25,  $4.25 8  40 

(trims  them  herself) 

2  Skirts  at  $2.50,  $4.25 6  75 

2  Waists  at  $1 .  15,  98c 2  13 

8  Corset  covers,  6  at  25c;  2  at  50c 2  50 

6  Drawers  at  25c 1  50 

3  Corsets  at  $1 3  00 

2  mght  dresses  at  98c 1  96 

1  Union  suit  at  $1 1  00 

6  Shirts  at  15c 90 

4  Petticoats  at  $1.98,  50c,  $1.25,  98c 4  71 
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6  Pr.  shoes,  1  at  $2;  3  at  $3;  1  at  $3.50 $14  50 

1  Pr.  Stockings  a  week  at  15c ''^  ^0 

1  Umbrella    ^  00 

2  Pr.  rubbers  at  65c 1  ^^ 

6  Pr.  gloves,  2  at  $1 ;  2  at  25c;  1  at  65c 3  15 

1  Veil ^^ 

2  Collars  at  59c.,  25c ^^ 

$89  03 
Clothing  List  No.  3 
Woman  of  Twenty  Years 

1  Coat   ••••  $13  00 

1  Suit 15  0<^ 

2  Hats  at  $7,  $5.50 12  50 

3  Waists  at  98c ^  94 

1  Skirt  at  $3 ^  00 

2  Petticoats  at  $2.50 5  00 

2  Corsets  at  $3 ^  00 

4  Corset  covers  at  25c 1  00 

4  Drawers  at  25c 1  00 

2  Union  suits  at  75c 1  50 

4  Shirts   at   30c 1  20 

4  Shoes  at  $3.50 14  00 

1  Pr.  stockings  each  week  at  15c 7  80 

1  Sweater  at  $3 3  00 

6  Aprons  at  50c 3  00 

3  Dresses  at  $5 15  00 

3  Dresses  at  $1.50 4  50 

2  Pr.  rubbers  at  60c 1  20 

1  Umbrella  at  $1.50 1  50 

2  Pocket  book  at  75c 1  50 

2  Pr.  gloves  at  $1 2  00 

Handkerchiefs  at  2  for  5c. 

Notions 3  00 


$118  64 
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Clothing  List  No.  4 
Woman  of  Twenty-Two  Yews 

1  Coat  (winter)    $18  00 

2  Dresses  (summer)  at  $3.50 7  00 

3  Waists  (summer)  at  $1 3  00 

2  Waists  (winter)  1  at  $2 ;  1  at  $1. . . 3  00 

3  Petticoats  at  $1.98 5  94 

2  Prs.  shoes  (summer)  1  at  $3.50 ;  1  at  $4 7  50 

1  Pr.  Shoes  (winter) 3  50 

20  Prs.  Stockings  at  25c 5  00 

3  Prs.  silk  stockings  at  $1 3  00 

6  Combination  suits  at  $1.50.  . 7  50 

6  Shirts  at  25c 1  50 

3  Nightgowns  at  $1 3  00 

2  Hats  (summer)  at  $5 10  00 

1  Hat  (winter)  5  00 

2  Pr.  gloves  (summer)  at  75c 1  50 

3  Pr.  gloves  (winter)  2  at  $1.50,  1  at  50c 3  50 

1  Pr.  rubbers 65 

Neckwear  3  00 

6  Handkerchiefs    25 

3  Corsets  at  $2 6  00 


$97  84 
Clothing  List  No.  5 

Young  Lady 

2  Suits  at  $10. $20  00 

1  Coat 13  00 

2  Dresses  at  $3 6  00 

2  Waists  at  $1 2  00 

1  Skirt 3  00 

4  Petticoats  at  98c 3  92 

4  Corset  covers  at  25c. 1  00 

4  Drawers  at  25c 1  00 

1  Corsets  at  $2 2  00 

3  Union  suits  at  50c 1  50 

4  Shirts  at  10c 40 
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6  Shoes  at  $3 $18  00 

1  Pr.  stockings  a  week  at  10c 5  20 

2  Hats  at  $5,  and  $3 8  00 

Umbrella 1  25 

Sweater 2  00 

5  Aprons  at  50c 2  50 

2  Pr.  gloves  at  $1 2  00 

Furs    13  00 

3  Night  dresses  at  75c 2  25 

Notions 3  00 


$111  02 


No  such  self-denial  can  be  expected  of  a  younger  person  sub- 
ject to  temptations  of  sociability.  The  next  clothing  list  is  one  of 
an  eighteen  year  old  sales-girl  of  Buffalo.  She  spent  approxi- 
mately $90,  and  is  very  well  dressed  on  that  sum.  The  next 
budget,  one  of  $118.64,  is  that  of  a  twenty  year  old  candy  packer 
in  Buffalo.  Her  accounts  show  a  much  better  wardrobe  than  those 
of  the  other  women.  The  fourth  budget,  from  a  Syracuse  sales- 
girl of  twenty-two  years,  and  the  fifth,  although  apparently  a  bit 
extravagant  in  the  matter  of  shoes  and  furs  continue  to  show  that 
$100  a  year  will  maintain  a  fairly  decent  stock  of  clothing. 

The  importance  of  clothing  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In 
the  first  place,  clothing  is  very  essential  as  a  protection.  That  a 
well-dressed  person  can  endure  the  cold  better  than  one  thinly 
clad  goes  without  saying.  Not  quite  so  widely  known  is  the  fact 
that  clothing  is,  in  a  sense,  a  supplement  of  food.  In  other  words, 
a  warmly  dressed  individual  does  not  need  to  eat  as  much  food  for 
the  generation  of  heat  as  does  one  less  well  protected.  Thus,  food 
and  clothing  supplement  each  other  in  keeping  the  body  warm. 
Warmth  is  important  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  chills  make 
possible  the  various  ailments  known  as  colds,  grip,  pneumonia, 
etc.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  number  of  reported  cases  of 
pneumonia  in  New  York  City  frequently  increases  greatly  after 
a  winter  storm.  Probably  this  increase  can  be  largely  explained 
on  the  ground  that  improperly  clad  persons  have  been  chilled  when 
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wet.  Of  course  there  are,  in  the  storm,  other  factors  tending  to 
promote  disease,  but  the  one  here  emphasized  is  important.  The 
second  value  of  warmth  lies  in  its  contribution  to  fitness  for 
one's  tasks.  A  person  who  has  to  use  the  hands  in  any  operations 
requiring  suppleness  should  have  those  hands  warm  when  begin- 
ning work.  Lack  of  protection  means,  then,  not  simply  discom- 
fort, but  greater  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  one's  work. 

But  clothing  should  not  simply  protect  from  cold  and  wet;  it 
should  be  a  guard  against  over-heating.  The  girl  who  has  to  don 
a  winter  coat  on  a  stormy  summer  day  is  in  as  much  danger  as 
the  one  who  wears  a  thin  coat  in  winter.  Although  she  may  be 
able  to  keep  off  the  wet  she  nevertheless  runs  the  risk  of  over- 
heating.   Cool  clothing  is  as  necessary  to  health  as  warm  clothing. 

Perhaps  one  other  idea  deserves  mention  in  this  connection. 
The  indirect  effect  of  improper  clothing  may  be  great.  Garments 
may  be  ill-adapted  to  the  persons,  either  because  badly  fitted  for 
the  weather  or  because  of  undue  pressures  or  lack  of  pressures 
such  as  may  be  experienced  by  those  who  wear  cheap  shoes  or 
badly  designed  corsets.  Such  clothes  not  only  cause  a  temporary 
discomfort,  but  continually  irritate  the  nerves,  and,  in  that  way, 
eventually  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  health  and  efficiency.  To 
illustrate  the  point,  badly  lasted  shoes  may  result  in  the  break- 
down of  the  instep.  This  is  not  exactly  a  nervous  disease,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  one  which  racks  the  nervous  system  of  the  individual 
affected. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  care  of  the  clothing 
during  working  hours  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Persons 
engaged  in  construction  work  or,  in  fact,  in  muscular  labor  of 
any  kind,  report  that  they  sometimes  find  their  clothing  damp 
when  they  put  it  on  after  a  day's  work.  The  girls  employed  in 
department  stores  and  factories  sometimes  have  the  same  experi- 
ence. At  times  wraps  are  stored  in  damp  basements  and  are  wet 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  This  always  means  discomfort  and  some- 
times illness.  So  in  very  intimate  and  intricate  ways  is  the  mat- 
ter of  good  clothing  connected  with  health. 

Not  only  must  clothing  furnish  protection  against  extremes  of 
weather,  but  it  must  serve  to  heighten  efficiency  of  work.  Of 
course,  some  trades  require  articles  designed  to  prevent  wear  or 
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to  give  free  play  to  particular  muscles,  but  this  matter  of  efficiency 
is  far  more  complicated.  Simple  comfort  on  hot  or  cold  days  is 
not  only  vital  as  a  matter  of  health,  but  is  important  through  its 
effect  on  output.  Just  as  it  has  been  found  through  some  of  the 
experiments  in  scientific  management,  that  easy  seats  for  girls  in 
certain  occupations  enable  them  to  accomplish  more  work  by  re- 
lieving nervous  irritation,  so  comfort  in  dress  allows  concentra- 
tion of  the  faculties  on  the  work.  This  means,  in  other  words, 
that  there  may  result  from  uncomfortable  clothing  a  constant  sub- 
conscious irritation  distracting  attention. 

In  a  third  way,  is  the  matter  of  clothing  of  great  significance, 
namely,  in  its  two-fold  influence  upon  the  self-respect  of  indi- 
viduals. The  direct  effect  is  well  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
Mrs.  N.  This  woman  had  been  well  off,  but  her  husband  died, 
making  it  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  work.  Before  the  purchase 
of  her  last  pair  of  shoes,  Mrs.  N.  felt  that  her  clothes  and 
footwear  were  too  shabby  for  her  to  go  out  on  Sunday  until  after 
dark.  "  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  we  started  out  for  a 
walk  last  Sunday.  My  niece  and  I  decided  to  walk  on  the  quiet 
streets,  when  suddenly  we  realized  we  were  on  Delaware  Avenue 
where  all  the  swell  people  are.  It  wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  People 
didn't  notice  my  old  shoes  and  worn  black  dress  as  much  as  I 
thought ;  but  I  don't  think  I'll  do  it  again."  The  incident  serves 
to  illustrate  the  widely  recognized  fact  that  one  well  dressed,  one 
who  feels  clean  and  neat,  experiences  also  a  certain  comfortable 
sensation  which  enables  her  to  believe  in  herself.  Conversely, 
one  can  hardly  feel  self-esteem  if  shabbily  clad. 

Closely  akin  to  this  direct  effect  of  good  clothing  in  producing 
self-respect  is  the  indirect  effect.  The  well-dressed  woman  is 
apt  to  receive  more  courteous  attention  than  her  poorly  clad  sister. 
This  manifests  itself  in  various  ways ;  the  well-dressed  girl  stands 
the  better  chance  of  receiving  invitations  to  various  "  affairs." 
This  matter  of  respect  from  others  is  important  because  the  per- 
son who  is  well  treated  begins  to  consider  herself  deserving  of 
good  treatment.    Respect  begets  self-respect. 

Very  little  different  from  the  foregoing  is  the  function  of 
clothes  in  "  society  "  and  religion.  To  many  girls,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  the  prime  business  of  life  seems  to  be  the  winning 
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of  a  husband.  This  business  must  be  carried  on  indirectly, 
through  sociable  intercourse,  and  sociability  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible without  proper  raiment.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  language  of  Flora  A.  who  lives  with  another  girl  in  Albany. 
Every  week  each  lays  by  a  part  of  her  $7  wage  for  clothes,  be- 
cause, as  she  says,  "  you  have  to  sit  in  the  house  every  Sunday 
until  you  do,"  meaning  that  she  cannot  go  out  and  meet  people 
until  she  has  saved  enough  to  buy  the  proper  garments.  These 
two  girls  economize  by  going  around  from  one  lunch-room  to 
another.  This  practice  is  cheaper  than  engaging  regular  board, 
because,  when  they  are  invited  out  to  a  meal,  and  they  seem  to 
plan  to  receive  as  many  "  bids  "  as  possible,  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  food  which  they  do  not  consume.  In  short,  to  take  part 
in  sociable  life,  or  to  go  to  church  and  to  feel  comfortable  there 
instead  of  experiencing  the  sensation  of  being  "  among  a  bunch 
of  peacocks,"  one  must  be  properly  clad. 

Another  function  of  clothing  is  its  use  as  a  business  asset. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  occupations  where  one  must  meet 
people  frequently.  The  department  store  furnishes  an  example 
par  excellence  of  the  business  value  of  good  clothing.  The  sales- 
woman must  make  a  favorable  impression.  Neatness  may  be  the 
foundation  of  this  impression,  but  it  is  not  all;  there  are  many 
little  features  of  dress  which  are  apparently  trifles  but  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  completeness.  No  saleswoman  seems  to 
have  judgment  worthy  of  trust  unless  she  shows  by  her  appearance 
that  she  knows  the  styles  and  the  proper  uses  of  things.  These 
little  points  are  extremely  important;  the  salesgirl  knows  it;  and 
that  is  frequently  why  she  falls  into  extravagance. 

In  view  of  the  undoubted  importance  of  good  clothing  as  a 
business  asset,  it  can  hardlv  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  de- 
partment  store  girls  are  prompted  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
dress.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  this  exaggeration.  They 
are  continually  handling  beautiful  articles,  they  are  seeing  these 
nice  things  worn.  The  sight  and  the  touch  excite  imagina- 
tion and  longing.  This  longing  is  increased  by  the  practice  in 
some  stores  where  the  girls  are  given  fifteen  minutes  a  day  away 
from  their  counters  in  order  that  they  may  make  purchases  in 
other  departments.     One  young  thing,  who  had  better  taste  than 
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judgment,  decided  to  put  more  than  a  week's  wages  into  a  lovely 
kimona.  Luckily  an  older  woman  persuaded  her  that  the  pur- 
chase would  be  a  foolish  extravagance.  But  another  girl,  not  so 
fortunate  in  having  a  good  adviser,  fell  before  temptation  and 
purchased  a  "perfect  dream  of  a"  $49  suit  for  $37.50.  For 
this  bargain  she  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  a  week  out  of  her  $5 
wages.  Installment  buying  is,  in  some  of  its  features,  a  curse  to 
many  of  the  girls,  for  it  encourages  indulgence.  This  indul- 
gence is  incited  by  the  custom  in  many  stores  of  allowing  their 
help  to  purchase  from  new  stock,  payment  to  be  made  by  a  weekly 
deduction  from  wages.  One  young  lady,  for  instance,  Evelyn  W., 
who  earns  $6  a  week,  buys  all  her  clothing  from  her  employer. 
She  was  usually  paying  $2  a  week  on  her  debts  to  the  store,  but 
when  the  interview  occurred  her  payment  was  $3,  half  of  her 
wages. 

Clothing,  then,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  —  a  matter  that 
impresses  its  importance  on  the  minds  of  girls  and  particularly 
of  store  girls.  It  is  a  bit  dangerous  to  say  how  much  is  required 
to  properly  clothe  a  girl.  Nevertheless,  the  following  estimate 
has  been  made  after  a  careful  study  of  a  very  large  number  of 
lists  of  the  clothing  actually  bought  by  girls  during  a  year.  It 
has  been  criticised  by  several  persons  of  undoubted  competence. 
It  is  offered  not  as  an  attempt  to  say  that  exactly  these  things 
should  be  purchased  by  a  girl  during  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month, but  to  show  how  a  small  sum  may  be  effectively  distri- 
buted in  the  purchase  of  garments.  As  a  tentative  suggestion  of 
what  can  be  done,  therefore,  the  following  is  submitted  as  a  pos- 
sible distribution  of  yearly  expenditure  for  clothing  by  a  woman 
earning  her  own  living. 

Specimen  List  of  a  Year's  Supply  of  Clothing  for  a  Work- 
ing Woman 

Union  suits,  3  at  60  cents;  3  at  75  cents $3  75 

Corsets,  2  at  $1.50 3  00 

Corset  covers,  6  at  25  cents 1  50 

Underskirts 1  60 

Stockings 3  00 
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Wash  dresses,  2   ^-^  ^^ 

Party  dress 15  00 

Skirts,  1  at  $2.50;  1  at  $5. '?  ^0 

Shirt  waists,  6  at  75  cents ^  ^^ 

Shoes,  2  pairs  at  $3.50,  plus  $2  repairs 9  00 

Heavy  waist ^  ^^ 

Hats,  1  at  $5 ;  2  at  $2.50 10  00 

Coat,  winter,  1/2  of  $12 6  00 

Coat,  spring  or  rain,  14  of  $8 ^  ^^ 

Gloves 1  ^^ 

Kubbers,  2  pairs  at  65  cents 1  ^^ 

Umbrella ^  ^^ 

Night  dresses,  2  at  50  cents 1  ^^ 

Handkerchiefs ^^ 

Miscellaneous 

$88  00 

Highly  desirable  additions: 

Suit,  1/2  of  $15 '^  S^ 

Slippers,  1/0  of  $1 ^^ 

Gloves,  white  for  parties ^  ^^ 

$97  00 


This  list,  as  will  be  seen,  presumes  that  the  girl  dresses  in 
shirt  waists  and  skirts,  no  allowance  being  made  for  a  suit  in  the 
primary  estimate.  There  are  two  items  at  which  criticisms  might 
be  levelled,  namely,  the  amount  allowed  for  shoes,  and  that  for 
stockings.  Most  girls  do  not  spend  $3.50  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  but 
it  is  thought,  after  considering  the  actual  expenditures  of  many, 
that  the  outlay  for  shoes  will  amount  to  about  the  same  sum 
whether  expensive  grades  or  cheap  ones  are  purchased.  About 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  hosiery. 

In  view  of  the  imiformity  of  clothing  expenditures  by  girls  all 
over  the  State  employed  in  the  four  industries  studied,  it  seems 
wife  to  conclude  tiiat  $88  is  about  the  minimum  annual  expendi- 


r 


ture  that  will  afford  a  working  woman  decency  in  dress.  In  some 
occupations,  perhaps,  some  economies  could  be  realized,  in  others 
greater  expenditures  would  certainly  be  needed;  but  the  matter 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  a  girl  may  respectably  clothe 
herseK  on  between  $85  and  $90  and  that  she  can  maintain  a  fairly 
good  appearance  with  about  $100. 

Laundky 
Closely  related  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  clothing  is  its 
care,  and,  of  course,  a  large  part  of  this  care  is  directed  to  keep- 
ing the  garments  clean.    Laundry,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  expenditure  for  clothing.     This  impor- 
tance is  by  no  means  simple,  for  the  way  in  which  the  cleansing 
is  done  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
article.     In  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  may  seem  surprising 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  employees  in  the  industries 
investigated  had  laundry  bills.     Only  60  out  of  the  408  women 
employed   in  the  up-state   stores,   only   50  out   of   800   in   the 
New  York  City  stores  and  but  17  out  of  531  in  the  factories  of 
that  city  report  an  expenditure  of  money  for  laundry.  The  average 
outlay  for  this  purpose  was  remarkably  uniform,  varying  for  the 
different  groups  from  53  cents  among  up-state  store  employees  to 
68  cents  among  the  up-state  factory  girls,  but  this  68  cents  is 
hardly  a  significant  figure  because  so  few  of  the  girls  reported. 
Those  who  did  report  expenditures  for  this  purpose  used,  for  the 
most  part,  between  25  cents  and  75  cents  a  week  with  a  consider- 
able proportion  spending  just  about  50  cents. 

Since  so  few  girls  and  women  send  articles  to  laundries,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  a  large  proportion  washing  their  own 
clothes.  Among  those  living  up-state  this  proportion  is  much 
smaller  than  in  New  York  City.  For  instance,  of  the  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  up-state  stores  only  65  did  their  own  washing  and 
in  the  factories  33,  in  each  case  approximately  one-seventh  of  all. 
In  New  York  City,  on  the  other  hand,  112  or  one-fifth  of  the 
factory  employees  performed  this  service  for  themselves.  A  large 
number  had  their  washing  done  with  that  of  the  family  in  which 
they  resided,  but  a  still  greater  proportion  reported  "  no  expendi- 
ture "  for  this  purpose.    Just  how  this  phrase  should  be  inter- 
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preted  is  difficult  to  say.  Undoubtedly  some  who  thus  expressed 
themselves,  meant  that  they  did  their  own  washing,  while  others 
meant  that  their  mothers  or  landladies  did  it  for  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  girls  who  do  their  own  laundry 
entire,  and  those  who  simply  do  their  own  ironing  after  their 
landladies  have  washed,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  case,  are 
subject  to  an  expenditure  of  energy  which  should  not  be  required 
of  one  who  works  hard  during  the  day.  In  Buffalo,  the  investi- 
gators encountered  a  married  woman  who  not  only  worked  all 
day  in  a  shirt  factory,  but  had,  in  addition,  the  care  of  her  family. 
She  did  her  laundry  work  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
"  for  amusement,'^  she  said.  Her  case  must  have  been  a  very 
exceptional  one.  When  one  considers  that  the  store  girls  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  employed  in  the  factories  are  on  their 
feet  most  of  the  day,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  laundry  work 
is  disadvantageous  to  their  health. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  several  of  the  philanthropic 
homes  for  girls  in  'New  York  City  provide  facilities  for  washing 
clothes  and  electric  irons  for  pressing  them.  This  enables  the 
girls  to  economize. 

In  summary,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  a  very  small  proportion, 
approximately  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  employed  women, 
report  doing  their  own  washing  and  ironing ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber iron  what  their  mothers  or  landladies  have  washed;  and  a 
very  few  do  their  entire  laundry.  Those  few  who  pay  the  r^ular 
laundries  for  work  have  to  expend,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  cents 
a  week.  Fifty  cents  is  a  large  proportion  of  a  $5  wage  and  not 
a  small  proportion  of  a  $10  wage.  So,  either  in  money  or  in 
energ;^^,  laundry  must  be  considered  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  expenditures  of  working  women. 

Food  and  Shelter 

On  the  schedule  there  were  five  questions  concerning  food  and 
shelter.  Each  woman  was  asked  whether  she  contributed  any- 
thing to  the  support  of  her  family,  where  she  boarded,  and  what 
the  board  cost,  what  w^as  the  expense  of  her  furnished  room,  and 
how  much  she  paid  weekly  for  lunches.  As  soon  as  tabulation  had 
been  begun,  it  was  evident  that  there  were  three  practical  diffi- 
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culties  arising  from  these  questions.  In  the  first  place,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  girls,  215  out  of  the  800  employed  in 
the  New  York  stores,  for  example,  carried  their  lunches  from 
their  homes  or  boarding  places.  Now  it  was  obviously  impossible 
to  compare  the  board  paid  by  these  with  that  of  their  sisters  who 
bought  their  lunches  over  the  counter  or  who  ate  at  noon  in  some 
restaurant.  So  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  charge  for  board  from 
the  charge  for  lodging.  When  the  average  girl  is  asked  what 
she  pays  for  board  she  will  state  what  she  pays  for  her  meals  and 
her  room,  never  stopping  to  distinguish  between  them.  This  is 
but  natural,  as,  in  making  their  agreements,  landladies  and  their 
guests  almost  invariably  lump  the  two.  A  few  landladies,  indeed, 
were  found  who  could  make  this  distinction,  but  they  were  rather 
rare.  Of  course  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  rooming  dis- 
tricts where  the  meals  are  generally  obtained  in  one  house  and 
the  lodging  in  another.  These  districts,  however,  are  not  very 
thickly  inhabited  by  the  factory  girls.  In  New  York  City  it 
was  difficult  to  locate  the  dwellings  of  the  store  employees,  because, 
in  the  interviews,  they  were  known  to  the  investigators  by  num- 
ber only.  Although  the  managers  of  the  stores  offered  to  give 
any  additional  information  desired,  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  return  and  secure  addresses,  especially  after  the  experiences 
noted  above  in  following  up  the  factory  women.  So,  for  this  in- 
vestigation, it  was  found  necessary  to  lump  the  cost  of  board, 
room  and  lunches  in  order  to  make  comparisons  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  girls  in  the  different  wage  and  industrial  groups  for  food 

and  shelter. 

The  third  practical  difficulty  was  in  the  comparison  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  girls  who  live  at  home  with  those  of  the  women 
who  live  with  friends  or  relatives,  or,  with  strangers.  Those  who 
live  at  home  very  seldom  report  a  payment  for  board,  but  almost 
invariably  make  a  contribution  to  the  family.  Can  this  con- 
tribution to  the  family  properly  be  considered  a  payment  for 
board  ?  Because  this  question  is  difficult  to  answer,  in  Table  XV 
the  women  have  been  divided  into  three  classes :  —  first,  those 
living  independently,  mostly  those  who  dwell  with  strangers, 
although  a  few  were  included  who  live  in  their  own  rented  apart- 
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ments;  second,  women  living  with  friends  or  relatives;  and, 
finally,  women  living  at  home.  Table  XV  is  suplemented  on  this 
subject  by  several  other  tables,  namely,  those  numbered  from 
XVIII  to  XXI  inclusive  in  the  text  and  those  in  Appendix  IV 
numbered  from  3  to  7.  Most  of  those  living  at  home  and  re- 
porting a  contribution  to  the  family  said  that  they  had  so  given 
"  all "  of  their  wages.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  make  a  pre- 
cautionary remark  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  in 
Table  XV.  In  treating  the  employees  of  the  stores  in  Xew  York 
City,  as  recorded  in  Table  XV,  only  those  who  reported  the  exact 
amount  of  their  contribution  in  dollars  and  cents  were  considered 
in  striking  the  averages.  Those  who  said  that  they  contributed 
"  aU  "  were  separately  classified.*  Out  of  the  533  who  lived  at 
home  only  112  gave  the  exact  amount  of  their  contribution  while 
369  said  they  contributed  "  all."  A  similar  method  was  fol- 
lowed in  compiling  Table  4  of  Appendix  IV.  The  figures  in  Table 
XVIII  appear  on  line  4  of  Table  XV  but,  for  all  the  other  groups 
of  women  considered,  the  contribution  to  the  family  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  exact  amount  of  the  wage  if  the  individual  reported 
contributing  "  all." 

Turning,  then,  to  the  women  who  live  at  home  and  who  con- 
tribute to  the  family  income,  this  may  be  said:  among  the  Xew 
York  City  store  employees  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
tendency  for  the  contribution  to  increase  with  the  increase  in 
wages,  but  the  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  contributed  to  the  family 
diminishes  as  the  incomes  grow  larger.  The  average  contribution 
amounted  to  $4.53  a  week  or  58.4  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  earn- 
ings. Among  the  Xew  York  city  factory  employees,  for  whom  the 
different  system  of  tabulation  just  noted  was  used  in  Table  XV, 
the  mean  weekly  contribution  to  the  family  was  $5.70,  or  nine- 
tenths  of  the  average  wage.  Similarly,  among  the  up-state  store 
women  an  average  contribution  of  $4.54  was  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  earnings,  and  among  the  factory  girls  the  average  con- 
tribution of  $5.64  was  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  average 
earnings.  These  figures  show  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  working  girl  who  lives  at  home  is  turned  over  to  the 
parents  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  household  purse. 


•  See  Table  XVIII. 
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A  further  analysis  of  the  data  may  be  worth  while.  When  the 
separate  industrial  groups  are  considered  it  may  be  noticed,  com- 
paring Tables  4  in  Appendix  IV  and  XVIII,  that  the  average 
contributions  made  by  the  store  women  of  New  York  City,  who 
reported  the  exact  amounts  given,  are  higher  by  approximately 
thirty  cents  than  those  of  the  factory  girls.  This  may  doubtless 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  store  girls  enjoy  higher 
wages.    So  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  Table  XV  is  explained. 

It  is  now  time  to  analyze  the  phrase  '^  contributed  all."  Of  the 
533  New  York  City  store  women  who  live  at  home  369  reported 
that  they  contributed  "  all "  to  the  family  purse.  Of  those  369, 
however,  359  report  the  expenditure  of  money  for  other  objects 
such  as  lunches,  clothing,  or  amusements.  Approximately  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  factory  employees  in  that  city.  The 
custom  seems  to  be  that  the  girl  who  lives  at  home  presents  her 
pay  envelope  to  her  mother  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mother 
returns  to  her,  sometimes  in  small  bits,  money  for  her  necessary 
expenditures,  and,  occasionally,  a  little  for  amusements. 

Another  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  in  the  table  is  the  approxi- 
mate equality  of  the  amount  contributed  to  the  household  by  the 
women  employed  in  the  factories  in  New  York  City  ($5.70)  and 
in  the  factories  up-state  ($5.64).  The  similarity  in  the  average, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  arise  from  a  similarity  of  payment 
from  particular  wage  groups. 

Still  another  point  brought  out  in  the  table  is  that  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  factory  workers  up-state  average  higher,  and 
are  higher  in  proportion  to  earnings  when  the  separate  wage 
groups  are  considered,  than  are  the  contributions  made  by  the 
store  women.  Why  this  is  so  is  very  difficult  to  say  aprioru  There 
is  one  probable  explanation,  namely,  that  the  store  girls,  having 
to  keep  up  a  better  appearance  than  their  sisters  of  the  factory, 
are  more  apt  to  reserve  something  for  their  own  expenditure. 

When  attention  is  directed  to  those  women  who  reside  with 
friends  or  relatives,  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  average  of 
payments  in  the  different  groups  is  noticeable.  Among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  New  York  City  factories  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
board,  lodging  and  lunches  for  the  women  living  with  relatives  or 
friends  was  $3.15,  of  the  up-state  stores,  $3.03,  and  of  the  up- 
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A  further  analysis  of  the  data  iiiav  be  worth  while.  When  the 
separate  industrial  groups  are  considered  it  may  be  noticed,  com- 
paring Tables  4  in  Appendix  IV  and  XVIII,  that  the  average 
contributions  made  by  the  store  women  of  ^ew  York  City,  who 
reported  the  exact  amounts  given,  are  higher  by  approximately 
thirty  cents  than  those  of  the  factory  girls.  This  may  doubtless 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  store  girls  enjoy  higher 
wages.     So  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  Table  XV  is  explained. 

It  is  now  time  to  analyze  the  phrase  ''  contributed  all."  Of  the 
533  ISew  York  City  store  women  who  live  at  home  309  reported 
that  they  contributed  ''  all  *'  to  the  family  purse.  Of  those  300, 
however,  359  report  the  expenditure  of  money  for  other  objects 
such  as  lunches,  clothing,  or  amusements.  Approximately  the 
same  thins:  is  true  of  the  factorv  emplovees  in  that  city.  The 
custom  seems  to  be  that  the  girl  who  lives  at  home  presents  her 
pay  envelope  to  her  mother  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mother 
returns  to  her,  sometimes  in  small  bits,  money  for  her  necessary 
expenditures,  and,  occasionally,  a  little  for  amusements. 

Another  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  in  the  table  is  the  approxi- 
mate equality  of  the  amount  contributed  to  the  household  by  the 
women  employed  in  the  factories  in  X^ew  York  City  ($5.70)  and 
in  the  factories  up-state  ($5.04).  The  similarity  in  the  average, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  arise  from  a  similarity  of  payment 
from  particular  wage  groups. 

Still  another  point  brought  out  in  the  table  is  that  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  factor^'  workers  up-state  average  higher,  and 
are  higher  in  proportion  to  earnings  when  the  separate  wage 
groups  are  considered,  than  are  the  contributions  made  by  the 
store  Avomen.  Why  this  is  so  is  verv  difficult  to  sav  apriori.  There 
is  one  probable  explanation,  namely,  that  the  store  girls,  having 
to  keep  up  a  better  appearance  than  their  sisters  of  the  factory, 
are  more  apt  to  reserve  something  for  their  OAvn  expenditure. 

When  attention  is  directed  to  those  women  who  reside  with 
friends  or  relatives,  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  average  of 
payments  in  the  different  groups  is  noticeable.  Among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Xew  York  City  factories  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
board,  lodging  and  lunches  for  the  women  living  with  relatives  or 
friends  was  $3.15,  of  the  up-state  stores,  $3.03,  and  of  the  up- 
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state  factories  $3.12.  But  the  store  women  in  New  York  City 
had  to  pay  more,  $4.74.  This  similarity  in  the  averages  is  not, 
however,  consistently  home  out  when  the  individual  wage  groups 
are  compared.  Nevetheless,  enough  can  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
parisons to  prove  that  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  reside  with  friends 
or  relatives  than  to  live  independently,  for  in  every  large  in- 
dustrial group,  and  in  most  wage  groups,  the  average  expenditures 
for  board,  lodging  and  lunches  of  the  women  living  independently 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  women  living  with  friends  and 
relatives. 

The  conclusions,  therefore,  are  as  follows: — First,  the  girl  living 
with  friends  or  relatives  spends  less  for  food  and  shelter  than  the 
one  living  independently.  Second,  the  woman  living  at  home 
contributes  to  her  family  more  than  the  woman  living  in  either 
other  condition.  Third,  the  expenditure  for  these  purposes  com- 
prises a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wages,  amounting,  in  the 
case  of  the  women  living  independently  and  working  in  the  Xew 
York  City  stores,  to  over  70  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  and  to 
much  higher  proportions  in  some  of  the  lower  wage  groups.* 

Just  what  sum  is  the  typical  expenditure  for  board  is  hard  to 
say.  In  the  New  York  City  stores,  however,  over  55  per  cent. 
of  all  the  women  living  independently  pay  for  their  board,  lodging 
and  lunches  from  $4.50  to  $5.99  a  week.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  normal  commercial  cost  of  room 
and  meals  must  lie  within  this  range.  The  factory  girls  in  New 
York  City  who  reported  on  these  items  are  too  few  to  warrant 
comparisons.  When  those  living  with  friends  and  relatives  are 
considered,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
them  receive  their  food  and  lodging  for  less  than  $4  a  week.  But, 
as  will  be  seen  on  comparison  of  Tables  XXII  and  5  of  Appendix 
IV,  the  women  working  in  the  stores  and  similarly  domiciled  have, 
on  the  whole,  to  pay  more. 

One  other  set  of  facts  should  be  noted,  namely,  the  nature  of 

the  reported  expenditures  for  lunch.     There  is  no  very  definite 

connection  between  the  wages  earned  and  the  amount  laid  out  for 

this  purpose.  A  study  of  Tables  XXI  and  7  of  Appendix  IV  will 

*  show,  however,  that  there  is  a  marked  concentration  of  expendi- 


*  For  instance,  the  New  York  factory  girls  who  earn  from  $4  to  t4.99  report  an  outlav  of  99  per 
cent,  of  their  earnings  for  shelter  and  lodgings,  and  the  women  living  independently  and  employed 
in  the  up-state  stores  earning  between  $5  and  $5.99  expend  81  per  cent,  of  their  wages  thus. 
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ture  on  sums  such  as  60  cents,  90  cents  and  $1.20.  In  other  words 
a  great  many  girls  seem  to  limit  themselves  to  10  cents,  15  cents 
or  20  cents  per  day.  The  group  averages  of  expenditures  for 
lunch  shown  in  Table  XV,  it  will  be  noted,  vary  little  from  15 
cents  a  day.  That  a  great  many  of  the  girls  carry  their  lunches 
from  home  has  been  previously  noted.  This  seems  to  be  practiced 
more  frequently  by  those  who  work  in  the  factories  than  by  those 
in  the  stores.  A  few  take  something  with  them  and  buy  an  addi- 
tional dish,  frequently  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  bowl  of  soup,  or  some- 
thing else  that  is  warming. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  lot  of  the  woman  who 
lives  at  home  is  better  or  worse  that  that  of  the  one  who  lives 
independently.  As  has  been  noted,  the  home  dweller  gives,  on  the 
average,  more  to  her  family  than  the  others  pay  for  board  and 
lodging.  On  the  other  hand,  she  certainly  does  not  thus  contribute 
as  much  as  the  statistics  would  make  it  appear,  for  she  almost 
invariably  has  a  refund  for  amusement  and  for  clothing.  In 
some  cases  the  mother  takes  entire  charge  of  her  expenditures, 
purchasing  her  clothes  even  down  to  the  most  insignificant  articles. 
One  young  lady  of  German  descent,  for  instance,  earned  about 
$6  a  week  in  the  millinery  trade.  Her  mother  was  possessed  of 
consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  buying.  Thus,  the  girl  always 
looked  nice  and  yet  kept  within  these  very  small  means.  Had 
she  been  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  would  quickly  have  been  bankrupted. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  family 
very  frequently  looks  upon  the  daughter  as  a  piece  of  productive 
property  which  should  be  invested  to  the  best  advantage  until  the 
time  comes  when  it  must  be  lost  through  marriage.  Miss  Mont- 
gomery has  noticed  in  studying  Chicago  families  of  foreign 
origin,  that  this  feeling  is  at  times  carried  so  far  that  the  shorter 
the  probable  time  between  leaving  school  and  marriage,  the  more 
intensely  does  the  mother  press  the  girl  to  work.  The  quotation 
appended  in  the  note  shows  very  well  the  attitude  that  has  been 
discovered  in  Chicago.*     Approximately  the  same  thing  is  true 

*  "  The  girl  begins  her  work  in  response  to  the  family  standard  that  de- 
mands the  wages  of  children,  and  she  remains  amazingly  docile  in  supplying 
the  family  need.  (From  time  immemorial  the  economic  value  of  the  woman 
has  been  estimated  in  terms  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  family.)  The  cus- 
tomary duties  of  wife  and  mother  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
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among  the  people  of  these  races  in  Xew  York.  The  older  girls 
may  be  able  to  break  away  from  the  necessity  of  contributing  all 
to  their  household  purse.  There  is  something  significant  in  the 
fact,  previously  developedj  that  the  women  who  live  independently 
are  older  than  those  who  live  at  home.  It  means  apparently  this, 
that  the  older  women,  those  who  are  able  to  earn  more,  can  assume 
an  attitude  that  will  compel  their  parents  to  accept  a  reasonable 
fee  for  board,  whereas  the  younger  ones,  who  are  earning  less 
money,  are  more  helpless.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  thrown  on 
their  own  resources.  Where  the  balance  of  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage lies,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Numbeis  of  the  girls 
living  at  home  are  subsidized.  Other  numbers,  probably  as  large, 
are  virtual  slaves  to  the  family  need. 

every  girl  is  expected,  after  a  temporary  season  of  wage-earning,  to  go  from 
the  home  of  her  father  to  that  of  her  husband.  *  Economic  independence '  for 
the  woman  in  a  sense  conveyed  by  the  modern  use  of  these  words  is  as  yet 
unknown  and  incomprehensible.  It  follows  that  what  the  girl  earns  is  easily 
appropriated  by  the  parents  and,  broadly  speaking,  obediently  surrendered  by 
the  girl.  Among  the  three  hundred  girls  between .  sixteen  and  twenty- four 
years  of  age,  there  are  290  who  have  no  independent  control  of  their  own 
wages.  That  is,  what  they  earn  goes  into  the  common  family  fund  and  they 
receive  back  again  from  the  mother  what  she  decides  they  require  for  carfare, 
lunches,  amusements,  and  clothes.  Girls  sometimes  complain  that  they  do 
not  have  enough  '  returned '  to  them  in  spending  money  and  in  *  the  kind  of 
clothes  other  girls  wear.'  If  the  mother  is  indulgent  with  her  daughter's  de- 
sire for  evening  pleasures  and  some  of  the  novelties  and  frivolities  of  fashion, 
there  is  little  friction;  if  she  fails  to  recognize  these  legitimate  demands  of 
youth,  the  distance  between  mother  and  daughter  is  widened,  although  among 
the  five  hundred  girls  their  instinctive  devotion  to  the  family  claim  has  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  them  obedient.  When  the  son  begins  to  feel  that  he 
should  no  longer  surrender  his  entire  wage  to  his  mother,  this  same  dispute 
is  promptly  handled  in  a  different  manner.  A  definite  sum,  usually  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  a  week  is  exacted  from  him,  proportioned  according  to  his  wage 
and  the  amount  the  mother  thinks  she  can  demand  and  still  keep  him  loyal 
to  the  family.  This  sum  entitles  him  to  board,  lodging,  and  laundry.  *  Boys 
can  run  away  if  you  don't  do  the  right  thing  by  them,*  says  the  foreign 
mother,  *  and  of  course  you  wouldn't  treat  boys  the  way  you  do  girls.*  Girls 
sometimes  complain  of  the  superior  attitude  of  the  brother,  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  bow  before  it.  Those  who  are  earning  more  than  either  the 
father  or  the  son  accept  a  position  in  the  household  that  forces  them  to  coax, 
cry,  or  quarrel  with  the  mother  whenever  they  wish  independent  spending- 
money.  With  ten  girls  of  this  group,  rebellion  reached  a  climax.  They  de- 
manded and  secured  an  equal  right  with  the  brother  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for 
board.** 

Louise  Montgomery,  "The  American  Girl  in  the  Stockyards  District,**  pp. 
57-58. 
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Consideration  of  this  matter  of  board  and  shelter  has  brought 
to  light  many  cases  such  as  that  of  Lillian  P.,  a  twenty-six  year 
old  saleswoman  of  Albany.  Having  had  four  years'  experience 
she  is  now  earning  but  $5  a  week.  She  boards  with  cousins  and 
says :  "  If  I  had  to  live  with  strangers  my  salary  would  not 
suffice."  Similarly  many  others  could  not  pay  board  on  a  really 
commercial  basis.  Another  long  series  of  illustrations  may  be 
taken  from  the  girls  who  live  in  the  subsidized  homes.  For  in- 
stance, Elizabeth  V.,  who  works  part  time  in  a  Xew  York  City 
store,  earns  but  $3  a  week.  She  has  to  pay  $2  for  a  room  in  the 
house  and  manages  to  subsist  on  from  seven  to  ten  meals  a  week. 
She  is  a  particularly  pitiful  example,  but  the  investigators,  some 
of  them  experienced  social  workers,  frequently  expressed  surprise 
on  finding  how  many  girls  were  habitually  going  without  meals 
because  they  were  too  poor  to  purchase  food.  An  example  of  this 
semi-starvation  is  afforded  by  Florence  K.,  a  shirt  operator  in 
Buffalo,  who  had  been  at  work  only  a  year.  Her  scant  wages  are 
eked  out  by  contributions  from  her  family  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  pays  ten  cents  for  her  breakfast,  ten  cents  for  her  lunch  and, 
as  a  rule,  twenty-five  cents  for  her  dinner  at  night.  Although 
this  sum,  as  will  be  seen  later,  might  suffice  in  a  private  family 
to  maintain  one  in  health  it  is  hardly  enough  to  purchase  nutritious 
diet  at  the  restaurants  or  lunch  counters.  Doubtless  this  in- 
sufficiency of  nourishment  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Miss  K.  is 
developing  tuberculosis  in  addition  to  her  spinal  curvature.  For 
real  economy  in  living  one  must  turn  to  the  woman  who  hires 
an  apartment,  does  her  own  work,  including  her  sewing,  and  buys 
her  food  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Mrs.  N.  of  Buffalo,  for 
instance,  lives  with  another  woman  in  a  tiny  but  extremely  neat 
room.  Two  dollars  a  week  suffices  to  buy  her  food,  which  she 
cooks  on  a  gas  burner.  On  Sunday  she  allows  herself  "  a  real 
treat "  in  a  meal  costing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents.  A 
slightly  different  phase  of  economy  is  illustrated  by  Miss  K.,  an 
elderly  Tvoman  who  earns  $7  a  week  in  the  china  department  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  New  York  department  stores.  She  hires  a 
four  room  apartment  at  $14  a  month  but  rents  two  of  the  rooms 
at  $1.75  a  week  each.     Thus  she  obtains  her  own  two  rooms  for 
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nothing  beyond  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  furniture  and  her  care  of 
the  rented  apartments.  Her  food  she  manages  to  buy  at  $2  a  week. 
She  has  taken  under  her  tutelage  a  young  woman,  Grace,  whose 
wages  are  even  smaller.  Grace  wanted  a  new  suit  last  spring  and 
bought  the  material  but  the  dressmaker  demanded  $4  for  making 
it  up,  and  the  girl  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay.  The  women 
comforted  themselves  with  the  thought  that,  by  the  time  Grace 
had  saved  enough  to  compensate  the  dressmaker,  she  would  be 
able  to  have  the  latest  fall  styles.  These  examples  show  clearly 
enough  that  the  cold  statistics  discussed  represent  vital  facts  in 
the  lives  of  the  working  women  in  New  York  State. 

The  Homes  of  the  Factory  Girls  in  New  York  City 

It  was  possible,  in  the  brief  time  available  for  this  investigation 
to  make  a  rather  intensive  study  of  the  homes  of  the  women  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Kosw^ll  Skeel 
kindly  lent  his  aid  and  visited  over  twenty  apartments  of  girls 
whom  he  had  interviewed  in  the  shirt  and  paper-box  works. 
Diagrams  to  show  such  particulars  as  the  number  of  people  using 
each  room,  and  the  main  articles  of  furniture,  were  drawn  for  all 
the  apartments  visited.  From  this  data  some  illustrations  have 
been  chosen  to  show  the  different  types  of  lodging  conditions 
found  among  these  people. 
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Antoinette,  a  stripper  in  a  paper-box  factory,  earned  about 
$5.50  a  Aveek  on  the  average,  and  lived  with  her  married  sister. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  of  the  apartment,  the  partition 
between  the  room  occupied  by  Antoinette  and  her  sister 
and  the  kitchen  is  broken  bv  a  srlass  window.  In  the  kitchen 
beyond  that  window  the  two  younger  children  of  the  family 
sleep.  The  window  is  covered  by  a  curtain  shown  in  Photograph 
Number  1 ;  but  a  curtain  of  that  character  is  translucent.  It  is, 
therefore,  entirely  safe  to  say  that  Antoinette  did  not  enjoy  any 
privacy  at  all.  Since  the  girl  was  first  visited  she  has  married 
and  moved  away.  The  apartment,  however,  is  a  typical  home  of 
the  better  class  Italian  families  who  dwell  in  the  Xew  York  City 
tenements.  One  looking  at  the  picture  will  see  a  door  and 
window,  each  covered  by  curtains.  These  are  the  door  and  win- 
dow leading  from  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  Antoinette  into 
the  kitchen,  where  the  younger  children  sleep.  The  folding  bed 
is  seen  under  the  graphophone.  Antoinette  had  two  windows 
which  opened  on  a  large  court ;  so  her  room  was  light  and  airy. 
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Dominicia  F.,  who  worked  as  a  cutter  in  a  button  factory  on 
an  average  wage  of  $4.75  a  week,  lived  in  the  apartment  shown 
in  Diagram  II  and  Photograph  Number  2.  The  landlady  was  a 
sister  who,  with  her  husband  and  babv,  occupied  the  room  seen 
through  the  doorway  in  the  photograph.  This  room  had  one 
window  which  opened  into  the  kitchen  where  Dominicia  slept. 
The  girl's  bed  is  seen  folded  and  covered  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  picture.  In  another  room  communicating  with  the  hall  only 
through  this  kitchen  sleep  the  four  boys  of  the  family,  the  eldest 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  toilet  of  this  old  and  dirty  tenement  is 
in  the  back  yard.  Obviously  this  girl  had  very  scant  opportunity 
for  privacy.  Her  room  had  two  good  windows  opening  upon  the 
back  yard. 
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Dominicia  F.,  wlio  worked  as  a  cutter  in  a  button  factory  on 
an  average  wage  of  $4.75  a  week,  lived  in  the  apartment  shown 
in  Diagram  II  and  Photograph  ]\^iniber  2.  The  huidlady  was  a 
sister  who,  with  her  husband  and  baby,  occupied  the  room  seen 
through  the  doorway  in  tlie  photograph.  This  room  had  one 
window  which  opened  into  the  kitchen  where  Dominicia  slept. 
The  girl's  bed  is  seen  folded  and  covered  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  picture.  In  another  room  communicating  with  the  hall  only 
through  this  kitchen  sleep  the  four  boys  of  the  family,  the  eldest 
twentv  years  of  a^e.  The  toilet  of  this  old  and  dirtv  tenement  is 
in  the  back  yard.  Obviously  this  girl  had  very  scant  opportunity 
for  privacy.  Her  room  had  two  good  windows  opening  upon  the 
back  vard. 
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The  apartment  represented  by  the  Diagram  III  and  Photo- 
graph 3,  is  the  home  of  Rose  G.,  a  button-sewer  in  a  shirt  factory. 
Rose  occupies  the  front  room,  not  shown  in  the  picture,  with  her 
sister  aged  nineteen  and  two  brothers  aged  nine  and  seventeen 
respectively,  the  two  older  boys  sleep  in  the  kitchen  which  com- 
municates through  a  window  and  a  door  with  Rose's  apartment. 
The  view  is  taken  from  the  kitchen  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  shows  the  sleeping  room  of  Rose's  parents.  This  sleeping 
room  is  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a  wall  broken  by  the  door 
and  window.  On  the  curtains  seen  in  the  picture,  cockroaches 
were  running  up  and  down  at  the  time  of  the  photxDgrapher's 
visit  The  window,  seen  dimly  through  the  door,  opens  upon  a 
dark  hall.  In  this  apartment,  as  in  those  of  the  others  described, 
the  toilet  is  in  the  hall.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  all  who 
desire  to  use  it  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  where  the  two  older 
boys  sleep. 
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The  apartment  represented  by  the  Diagram  III  and  Photo- 
graph 3,  is  the  home  of  Rose  G.,  a  button-sewer  in  a  shirt  factory. 
Kose  occupies  the  front  room,  not  shown  in  the  picture,  with  her 
sister  aged  nineteen  and  two  brothers  aged  nine  and  seventeen 
respectively.  The  two  older  boys  sleep  in  the  kitchen  which  com- 
municates through  a  window  and  a  door  with  Rose's  apartment. 
The  view  is  taken  from  the  kitchen  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  shows  the  sleeping  room  of  Rose's  parents.  This  sleeping 
room  is  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a  wall  broken  by  the  door 
and  window.  On  the  curtains  seen  in  the  picture,  cockroaches 
were  running  up  and  down  at  the  time  of  the  photographer's 
visit.  The  window,  seen  dimly  through  the  door,  opens  upon  a 
dark  hall.  In  this  apartment,  as  in  those  of  the  others  described, 
the  toilet  is  in  the  hall.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  all  who 
desire  to  use  it  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  where  the  two  older 
boys  sleep. 
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Sarah  G.  boards  with  a  kindly  disposed  landlady  in  the  apart- 
ment described  by  Diagram  IV,  Sarah,  who  is  a  girl  of  some 
twenty-three  years,  of  Russian  birth,  earns  about  $9  a  week  as  a 
stripper  in  a  paper-box  factory.  She  occupies  a  well  ventilated 
room  two  flights  up  in  the  tenement,  but  the  access  to  this  room 
is  through  the  so-called  parlor  of  the  tenement  This  parlor  is 
occupied  by  two  male  lodgers  and  the  only  separation  is  a 
portiere. 
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Oertnide  L.,  born  in  the  United  States,  lives  with  her  father, 
mother  and  brother  in  a  three-room  apartment  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  rather  more  modem  tenement  than  those  shown  above. 
Gertrude  occupies  the  room  facing  upon  the  yard  and  has  for  a 
roommate  her  twenty-year  old  brother.  Photograph  4  shows  the 
room  occupied  by  Gertrude  and  her  brother.  On  the  extreme 
right  in  the  foreground,  is  the  black  hair  cloth  couch  occupied  at 
night  by  the  man,  and  right  in  front  of  the  window  stands  the 
folding  cot  used  by  Gertrude.  One  can  see  here  a  typical  dumb- 
bell type  tenement  apartment.  It  is  possible  to  look  back  from 
the  front  room,  through  the  middle  room  or  kitchen  to  the  bed- 
room occupied  by  the  parents  in  the  extreme  rear,  but  there  is 
light  admitted  to  each  of  these  rooms  through  a  window  on  a 
small  court.     (See  Diagram  V.) 
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Gertrude  L.,  born  in  the  United  States,  lives  with  her  father, 
mother  and  brother  in  a  three-room  apartment  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  rather  more  modem  tenement  than  those  shown  above. 
Gertrude  occupies  the  room  facing  upon  the  yard  and  has  for  a 
roommate  her  twenty-year  old  brother.  Photograph  4  shows  the 
room  occupied  by  Gertrude  and  her  brother.  On  the  extreme 
right  in  the  foreground,  is  the  black  hair  cloth  couch  occupied  at 
night  by  the  man,  and  right  in  front  of  the  window  stands  the 
folding  cot  used  by  Gertrude.  One  can  see  here  a  typical  dumb- 
bell type  tenement  apartment.  It  is  possible  to  look  back  from 
the  front  room,  through  the  middle  room  or  kitchen  to  the  bed- 
room occupied  by  the  parents  in  the  extreme  rear,  but  there  is 
light  admitted  to  each  of  these  rooms  through  a  window  on  a 
small  court.     (See  Diagram  V.) 
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Annie  P.  lives  in  the  apartment  shown  by  Diagram  VI  and 
Photograph  6.  This  is  the  one  place  which  the  landlady  did  not 
attempt  to  "fix  up  '^  on  the  arrival  of  the  photographer.  The 
apartment  consisted  of  four  rooms,  the  toilet  being  in  the  hall. 
It  was  occupied  by  a  husband,  wife,  and  five  children,  aud  three 
female  lodgers.  The  picture,  taken  from  the  bedroom  occupied 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  shows  the  door  through  the  kitchen  and, 
further  on,  the  front  room.  The  onlv  outside  ventilation  of  the 
bedroom  is  the  window,  barely  visible  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  picture.  The  window  is  indicated  by 
a  white  blotch  because  the  sash  has  been  swung  open.  This 
opening,  however,  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  afford  adequate  venti- 
lation, as  on  its  other  side  is  the  tenement  hall.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  three  girl  lodgers  and  the  oldest  daughter  occupied 
one  bedroom. 
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Aiuiie  P.  lives  in  the  apartment  shown  bv  Diagram  VI  and 
Photograph  6.  This  is  the  one  place  which  tlie  landlady  did  not 
attempt  to  ''  fix  up  "  on  the  arrival  of  th(>  photographer.  The 
apartment  consisted  of  four  rooms,  the  toilet  being  in  the  hall. 
It  was  occupied  bv  a  husband,  wife,  and  five  children,  a:id  three 
female  lodgers.  The  picture,  taken  from  the  bedroom  occupied 
bv  the  huHband  and  wife,  shows  the  door  throuirh  the  kitchen  and, 
further  on,  the  front  room.  The  only  outside  ventilation  of  tlie 
bedroom  is  the  window,  barely  visible  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  picture.  The  window  is  indicated  by 
a  white  blotch  because  the  sash  has  been  swung  open.  This 
opening,  however,  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  afford  adetpiate  venti- 
lation, as  on  its  other  side  is  the  tenement  hall.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  tliree  girl  lodgers  and  the  oldest  daughter  occupied 
one  bedroom. 
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Rose  S.  pays  $5  a  week  to  an  entire  stranger  for  her  room  and 
breakfast  in  the  apartment  shown  in  Diagram  VII  and  Photo- 
graph 7.  There  are  two  rooms  in  the  suite.  The  "  bedroom  " 
is  occupied  by  the  landlady  and  her  husband  who  used  the  bed 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  cut,  and  by  the  girl  who  sleeps  on  the 
bed  shown  at  the  right.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  picture 
was  taken  through  the  window  between  the  bedroom  and  the 
combination  dining-room,  kitchen,  parlor,  and  sitting-room. 
Moreover,  the  landlady  insisted  upon  clearing  a  messy  lot  of 
clothes  from  the  bed  before  the  photograph  was  taken. 
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Kose  S.  pays  $5  a  week  to  an  entire  stranger  for  her  room  and 
breakfast  in  the  apartment  shown  in  Diagram  VII  and  Photo- 
graph 7.  There  are  two  rooms  in  the  suite.  The  ''  bedroom  " 
is  occupied  by  the  hmdlady  and  her  husband  who  used  the  bed 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  cut,  and  by  the  girl  who  sleeps  on  the 
bed  shown  at  the  right.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  picture 
was  taken  through  the  window  between  the  bedroom  and  the 
combination  dining-room,  kitchen,  parlor,  and  sitting-room. 
Moreover,  the  landlady  insisted  upon  clearing  a  messy  lot  of 
clothes  from  the  bed  before  the  photograph  was  taken. 
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Pauline  J.  lives  in  a  four-room  apartment  occupied  by  a  hus- 
band, wife  and  baby,  four  male  lodgers,  and  three  working  girls. 
The  girls  sleep  in  the  room  which  is  shown  in  the  Photograph 
VIII.  This  picture  was  taken  through  the  window  opening  from 
the  kitchen  into  the  room  where  the  girls  sleep.  The  window  shown 
connects  with  the  room  where  the  men  lodgers  sleep.  Although 
the  lower  sash  of  this  window  is  of  ground  glass,  it  is  easily 
possible  for  one  standing  on  a  chair  or  bed  to  see  through  the 
upper  sash  in  either  direction.  This  picture  well  illustrates  the 
widely  prevalent  habit  of  hanging  clothes  upon  the  wall,  some- 
times under  a  sheet,  often  without  this  formality,  and  of  sleeping 
upon  beds  which  may  be  folded  up,  floor  space  being  so  precious. 
The  desirability  of  these  folding  beds  from  the  sanitary  viewpoint 
may  be  questioned. 
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VIII 

Pauline  J.  lives  in  a  four-room  apartment  occupied  by  a  hus- 
baTi.l.  wife  mul  babv,  four  male  lo-lgcrs,  and  three  working  girls 
The  girls  sleep  in  the  room  which  is  shown  in  the  Photograph 
VIIl"    This  picture  was  taken  through  the  window  opening  from 
the  kitchen  into  the  room  where  the  girls  sleep.   The  window  shown 
connects  with  the  room  where  the  men  lodgers  sleep.     Although 
the  lower  sash  of  this  window  is  of  ground  glass,  it  is  easily 
possible  for  one  standing  on  a  chair  or  ted  to  see  through  the 
upper  sash  in  either  direction.     This  picture  well  illustrates  the 
widelv  prevalent  habit  of  hanging  clothes  upon  the  wall,  some- 
times'under  a  sheet,  often  without  this  formality,  and  of  sleeping 
upon  beds  which  mav  be  folded  up,  floor  space  being  so  precious. 
The  desirability  of  these  folding  beds  from  the  sanitary  viewpoint 
may  be  questioned. 
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No  photograph,  taken  as  these  were,  can  show  flies  or  bugs,  hut 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  deplorable  living  conditions  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  factory  girls  in  New  York  City. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  who  live  in  better  circumstances.  Many 
others  live  as  do  these  girls.  These  homes  are  most  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Poles,  Italians,  Austrians  and  Russians,  late 
arrivals  in  America  who  have  not  learned  better  ways  of  living  and 
who,  not  infrequently,  could  not  pay  the  price  of  decency. 

A  slight  idea  of  how  nearly  these  illustrations  are  typical  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Skeers 
investigations.     He  visited,  in  all,  some  twenty-one  apartments, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  addresses  of  the  girls  whom  he  inter- 
viewed  in  the  factories.      Of  those  twenty-one  women,   eleven 
enjoyed  fairly  good  conditions  with  respect  to  privacy,  and  ten 
suffered  from  poor  conditions.     Some  of  these  apartments,  how- 
ever, which  were  counted  as  affording  ample  privacy,  were  thus 
classified  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  physical  circumstances,  as  by 
reason  of  the  remarkably  high  ideals  of  the  family  involved.    More 
light  is  shed  on  this  assertion  when  one  considers  the  amount  of 
overcrowding.    Social  workers  agree  that  when  the  ratio  of  people 
to  rooms  is  greater  than  1.5  to  1  —  that  is,  wherever  there  are  not 
at  least  two  rooms  for  every  three  persons  —  decency  is  hardly  to 
be  expected.    Of  the  twenty-one  families  visited,  only  four  came  up 
to  this  standard,*  six  accommodated  more  than  1.5  but  not  more 
than  two  people  per  room,  and  eleven  had  more  than  two  people 
per  room.      Conditions  of  crowding  are  undeniably  such  that 
privacy  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  factory  girl  of  foreign 
birth  to    obtain    in    New    York    City.      Additional    weight    is 
given  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  in  only  seven  of  the  apart- 
ments was  there  a  toilet.    Members  of  the  other  fourteen  families 
(except  the  one  family  whose  toilet  was  in  the  yard)  had  to  use 
hall  closets,  generally  shared  with  another  family.     Of  course, 
this  is  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  old  law  tenements,  but 
Chapter  99  of  the  Laws  of  1909  provides,  in  Article  5,  Section  93, 
that  every  apartment  in  a  new  tenement  shall  have  a  separate 
toilet  which  may  be  entered  without  passing  out  of  the  apartmeril. 
It  is  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  no  tenement  meets  the  genuine 

•  One  of  the  four  was  mentioned  above  as  the  apartment  where  a  husband,  wUe  and  female 
lodger  deep'.in  one  room.    See  page  1558. 
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requirements  of  decency  unless  it  is  fully  in  conformity  with  the 
legal  requirements  for  new  buildings. 

That  these  rooming  conditions  whether  in  natural  homes,  board- 
ing-houses, or  lodgings  with  families,  are  frequently  conducive  to 
evil  life,  would  be  surmised  from  the  facts  already  given.    A  few 
illustrations  will  suffice.     Lulu  M.,  for  example,  a  sales  girl  in 
Utica,  says  that  she  hates  the  life  in  a  boarding-house,  for  the 
men  and  women   are  so  thrown  together  that  temptations  are 
extremely  hard  to  resist.    She  is  but  one  example  of  a  numerous 
class,  for"  many  of  the  lodging-houses  have  been  found,  on  investi- 
gation, to  be  unsafe.    Another  manner  in  which  home  life  is  some- 
times not  conducive  to  the  best  development  of  the  girl  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  Sarah  R.,  of  New  York  City.    She  was 
abused  by  her  stepmother ;  all  her  earnings  were  taken  from  her  as 
a  contribution  to  the  family  purse;  and  finally  she  was  forced  to 
leave  home.     Since  she  cannot  possibly  support  herself  on  the 
average  of  $2.37  a  week  she  earns  in  a  shoe  factory,  she  lives  with 
a  bar-tender  in  a  room  over  a  saloon.     She  fell  into  this  life 
naturally;  her  friends  were  prostitutes,  and  so  she  thought  that 
she  too  might  get  a  living  in  that  profession.     But  she  finds  it 
rather  hard  for  she  now  suffers  continual  abuse  •,(  she  has  to  sit  up 
till  three  or  four  a.  m.  waiting  for  her  lord.     The  investigators 
came  upon  several  cases  of  young  women  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  unwarranted  demands  upon  their  time 
or  strength  or  money  by  relatives  who  posed  as  benefactors.     In 
this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to  mention  a  pernicious  custom 
that  has  arisen  among  some  of  the  girlsi  of  the  nationalities  that 
look  upon  daughters  as  a  financial  asset.    When  such  a  girl  is  out 
of  a  job,  she  dares  not  inform  her  mother.    Frequently,  especially 
in  a  summer  of  slack  work  like  the  one  just  passed,  and  some 
times  in  a  hard  winter,  the  girl  goes  from  home  every  morning. 
Having  failed,  often  after  diligent  search,  to  find  work,  she  loafs 
all  day  in  some  convenient  place.     At  the  end  of  the  week  she 
carries  to  her  parent  $5  or  $6  given  by  one  of  her  gentleman 
friends.     Of  course,  it  is  not  known  how  widespread  this  custom 
is,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  number  are  its  victims. 
The  above  illustrations  have  been  given  with  no  idea  of  sensa- 
tionalism.   It  has  been  distinctly  stated  that  the  investigation  has 
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been  so  limited  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  out  how  typical 
these  cases  are.  The  fact  simply  is  that  a  great  number  of  factory 
employees  in  New  York  City,  and  presumably  elsewhere,  live 
in  extremely  undesirable  quarters.  Everywhere  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  earnings  are  consumed  in  paying  for  these  undesir- 
able accommodations. 

The  Minimum  Cost  of  Commercial  Board  and  Lodging 
The  vital  question  is,  "What  must  be  allowed  to  provide  a  decent 
room  and  proper  food  for  a  working  woman  ? ''  This  question  is 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  it  is  important.  Approximately  3,000 
women  in  New  "York  City,  are  domiciled  in  the  homes  provided 
by  philanthropic  societies.  Some  of  these  are  well  accommodated 
at  very  low  rates,  but  almost  every  working  girls'  boarding-house 
that  offers  these  low  prices  describes  itself,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  "  supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contributions."  One  of  the 
best  of  these  homes,  however,  is  self  maintaining.  The  able 
matron,  an  expert  dietitian,  claims  that  she  can  feed  the  girls  for 
$2  a  week  apiece.  Some  have  their  entire  living,  that  is  food  plus 
a  bed  in  a  dormitory,  at  this  home  for  $2.50  a  week.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "  Can  it  be  considered  decent  living  for  ten  or  twelve  girls 
to  sleep  in  one  dormitory  having  two  windows  ?  "  In  this  same 
establishment  a  girl  may  obtain  meals  and  a  separate  room  for  $4 
a  week.  These  rooms  have  been  described  as  "  tiny."  Some  of 
them  have  walls  of  wood,  others  of  corrugated  iron.  Above  the 
low  sheetiron  partition,  there  is  an  iron  grating  which  goes  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  ceiling.  This  device  effectually  keeps  other 
people  out  but  it  does  not  prevent  every  movement  of  the  occupant 
from  being  heard  by  the  girls  in  the  neighboring  rooms  or  in  the 
halls.  Similar  statements  might  be  made  of  some  of  the  other 
homes.  The  point  is  that  where  good  board  and  lodging  are  fur- 
nished at  these  low  prices  of  $4  or  less  a  week  one  of  two  things 
is  true.  Either  the  home  is  subsidized  —  that  is,  the  girls  do  not 
support  themselves,  or  the  rooming  conditions  are  not  such  as 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  person  who  has  known  anything  better. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  it  is  wrong  to  base  any  estimates 
of  the  necessary  cost  of  board  and  lodging  on  the  records  of  these 
philanthropic  homes.     These  institutions  do  business  on  a  large 
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scale  which  means  a  considerable  cutting  of  costs  in  the  matter  of 
service,  rent,  and  frequently  of  other  items.  Moreover,  the 
managers  of  these  establishments  are  frequently  trained  experts. 
They  should  be  able  to  make  a  better  financial  showing  than  any 
but  the  ablest  keeper  of  a  commercial  boarding-house. 

The  New  York  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  main- 
tains a  directory  of  rooms  for  women.  No  place  is  recommended 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  investigated.  The  manager  of  this 
bureau  says  that  $4  a  week  will  secure  a  comfortable  room 
although  there  are  a  very  few  rooms  available  at  $2.50  a  week. 
A  satisfactory  combination  of  board  and  lodging  may  be  secured 
occasionally  for  as  low  as  $7,  provided  the  girl  buys  her  lunch 
out.  In  view  of  these  facts,  any  woman  who  applies  to  this  bureau 
and  who  earns  no  more  than  $7  a  week  is  sent  to  one  of  the 
philanthropic  clubs.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  this :  That  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association's  experts  on  providing 
rooms  for  girls  can  find  only  a  few  respectable  places  at  less  than 
$4  a  week  for  the  room  alone,  or  at  less  than  $9  a  week  for  room 
and  board.  Now  the  average  wages  of  the  store  girls  studied  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  $7.77  per  week  and  half  of  them  were 
earning  $8.25  or  less.  This  was  the  highest  paid  of  all  the  indus- 
trial groups  included  in  this  investigation.  So  it  would  seem 
that,  if  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  standard  is 
adopted,  more  than  half  of  the  store  girls  and  a  larger  per  cent, 
of  the  factory  girls  in  New  York  City  are  not  earning  enough  to 
feed  and  shelter  themselves,  much  less  to  provide  clothing,  car- 
fare, medicine,  amusements,  and  church  contributions. 

Unless  one  is  prepared  to  accept  this  rather  startling  conclusion, 
different  criteria  must  be  sought.  An  attempt  has,  therefore,  been 
made  to  estimate  what  is  the  lowest  possible  expense  of  furnishing 
decent  commercial  board.  The  equipment  necessary  for  a  room 
includes  sheets  and  pillow  cases  as  well  as  a  bed,  chair,  and  a 
table.  The  annual  capital  charges,  that  is  depreciation,  replace- 
ment, and  interest  on  the  investment  in  furniture,  and  furnish- 
ings, can  be  cut  down  to  about  $5,  and  yet  decency  may  be 
realized.  In  the  model  tenements  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  the  apartments  are  rented  at  the  average  rate  of 
$1.30  per  room  per  week  including  steam  heat  and  hot  water. 
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That  would  amount  to  approximately  $67.50  a  year.  The  annual 
charge,  therefore,  for  the  room  and  the  furniture  would  be  about 
$72.50  a  year.  No  interest  is  charged  on  the  capital  paid  out  for 
room  rent  on  the  assumption  that  the  payment  is  made  weekly 
both  by  the  lodger  and  by  the  landlady.  Seventy-two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  year  amounts  to  $1.40  a  week,  the  room  rent  and  capital 
charges  which  the  landlady  must  recover. 

Miss  Gibbs,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New 
York  City,  has,  after  several  years  of  study,  determined  that  a 
family  of  four  or  more  can  be  properly  fed  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  man  per  day.  A  working  girl  would  probably 
consume  as  much  as  a  man  at  light  labor.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  estimate  it  will  be  assumed  that  proper  unprepared  food  for 
the  girl  at  breakfast  and  supper  six  days  in  the  week  can  be  pro- 
vided at  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  three  meals  on  Sunday  for 
twenty-seven  cents.  That  would  be  $1.47  a  week.  It  may  be 
that  this  amount  will  be  criticized  by  someone  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  reckoning  of  dietary  standards.  If  a  man  at  moderate 
labor  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  a  woman  requires  eight-tenths  as  much.  The  reason  for 
adopting  a  slightly  higher  standard  than  eight-tenths  is  that  these 
women  are  at  work  outside  of  the  house  and  probably  require 
more  energy  than  the  housewife.  Moreover,  families  have  to  be 
specially  trained  before  they  learn  to  feed  themselves  on  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  man  per  day,  and,  finally,  the  heavy  meal  is  gen- 
erally served  at  night.  Taking  the  allowance  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New  York 
City,  the  proportionate  share  of  the  girl  lodger  in  a  family  of 
six  for  gas  would  be  about  twelve  cents  a  week.  Another  item 
that  must  be  considered  is  the  time  of  the  housewife.  The 
presence  of  the  lodger  requires  an  extra  expenditure  of  time  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  in  the  washing  of  dishes,  in  the  setting  of 
the  table,  in  the  cleaning  of  the  room,  in  washing  the  bed  linen, 
and  in  various  other  ways.  The  amount  of  time  thus  spent  is 
difficult  to  determine.  From  the  writer's  experiments  in  his  own 
home,  where  domestic  operations  are  pretty  well  systematized,  it 
seems  as  if  half  an  hour  a  day  or  three  and  one-half  hours  a  week 
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is  the  minimum  allowance  for  expenditure  of  time  which  the 
lodger  would  occasion  the  housewife.  Estimating  her  time  at  fif- 
teen cents  an  hour  her  services  are  worth  fifty-three  cents  a  week. 
Now  no  one  is  going  to  take  a  lodger  commercially  without  seek- 
ing profit  The  fact  that  most  of  the  landladies  interviewed 
claim  that  they  make  nothing  from  having  one  or  two  girl  lodgers 
is  not  particularly  significant.  Their  assumed  philanthropy  can 
usually  be  discredited  by  questioning.  At  any  rate,  no  one  should 
be  expected  to  board  a  girl  for  the  sake  of  charity.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  reasonable  to  allow  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  a  week 
to  be  made  by  the  landlady. 

The  estimate  then  of  the  minimum  cost  of  commercial  board  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Rent  and  capital  charge  on  room $1  40 

2.  Weekly  cost  of  food,  two  meals  for  six  days,  three 

meals  for  Sunday 1  47 

3.  Weekly  cost  of  gas .12 

4.  Time  of  housewife   ^^ 

6.  Profit 50 

Total $^02 


It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  lowest  possible  minimum  allow- 
ance for  board  and  room  should  be  $4  a  week  plus  an  amount  for 
lunches  to  be  purchased  away  from  home.  It  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfying  lunch  for  less  than  fifteen  cents,  the  amount 
which  most  of  the  girls  spend.  Doubtless  sufficient  nutritive 
value  can  be  obtained  for  less,  but  food  at  such  low  prices  is 
frequently  unpalatable  and  in  a  form  difficult  to  digest.  Suppose 
that  the  girl  spends  more  for  her  board  and  room  and  carries  her 
lunch  from  home;  even  then,  she  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
buying  at  least  a  bowl  of  soup,  or  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  or  some 
other  warming  drink  for  her  noonday  meal.  It  seems  reason- 
able, then,  to  place  the  cost  of  obtaining  food  and  shelter  in  New 
York  City  at  $4  plus  ninety  cents  or  $4.90  a  week. 

Let  attention  once  more  be  directed  to  the  method  pursued  in 
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making  this  estimate.  The  charge  for  lodging  was  based  on  the 
cost  of  a  room  which  is  considered  good;  but  the  City  and  Sub- 
urban Homes  Company  has  been  pledged  by  its  charter  to  obtain 
no  larger  profits  than  5  per  cent.,  and  actually  has  been  paying 
4  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  charge  for  a  room  seems  to  be 
the  lowest  commercially  feasible  for  respectable  accommodation. 
In  the  second  place,  the  charge  for  food  in  the  boarding  place  has 
been  based  on  the  Gibbs  standard.  Now  Miss  Gibbs  finds  it 
necessary  to  tmin  dependents  before  they  learn  to  spend  an  allow- 
ance of  twenty-seven  cents  per  man  per  day  so  as  to  obtain  proper 
food.  Finallv,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  the  estimate  as- 
sumes  the  woman  to  be  boarding  in  the  same  family  with  which 
she  lodges.  So  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  estimate  repre- 
sents the  lowest  possible  cost  of  decent  board  and  lodging. 

Another  question  now  presents  itself,  namely,  "Is  it  right  that 
the  girl  in  the  home  should,  because  she  pays  less  cash,  be  con- 
sidered as  securing  board  cheaper  than  the  girl  who  lives  with 
strangers  ?''  In  other  words,  in  estimating  the  "  real  wage " 
should  not  as  much  be  allowed  for  the  board  and  shelter  of  the 
girl  living  at  home  as  of  the  girl  living  independently?  The 
only  savings  that  may  arise  from  living  at  home  are,  first,  that 
the  mother  gives  her  labor  and,  second,  that  no  profit  is  necessary. 
In  Xew  York  Citv  there  seems  to  be  verv  little  difference  in  the 
accommodations  enjoyed  by  girls  boarding  with  strangers  and  by 
those  living  with  their  own  people.  The  mother's  labor  ought  to 
be  considered  of  value ;  the  profit  perhaps  can  be  omitted,  and  so 
the  only  diiference  between  the  real  cost  of  board  and  lodging  of 
those  living  at  home  and  of  those  living  independently  can  be  put 
at  approximately  fifty  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  minimum 
wage  is  to  be  established,  for  various  reasons  discussed  elsewhere, 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  several  diiferent  minima  in  the 
same  city.  Therefore,  as  the  women  who  live  independently  are 
the  ones  who  must  pay  the  commercial  prices,  it  is  at  $4.90  that 
the  weekly  cost  of  board  and  lodging  must  be  estimated  for  New 
York  Citv. 

In  the  other  cities,  of  course,  the  minimum  cost  of  commercial 
board  will  vary  somewhat  from  that  in  New  York.     The  main 
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difference  is  in  the  expense  of  lodging.  In  Buffalo,  room  rent 
can  be  set  at  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  Probably  the  same  figure 
would  suffice  for  the  payment  for  the  room  in  Troy.  In  other 
words,  in  some  of  the  up-state  cities  where  house  rents  are  lower 
the  necessary  minimum  cost  of  lodging  is  approximately  sixty 
cents  less  than  in  New  York  City.  In  Buffalo  food  prices  are  a 
little  less  than  15  per  cent,  lower  than  in  New  York  and  in 
Syracuse  the  difference  is  about  10  per  cent.  In  Elmira  and 
Albany  the  difference  in  food  prices  from  those  in  New  York  is 
negligible.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that,  although  in  two  large 
cities  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  may  be  a  reduction 
of  from  twenty  to  fifteen  cents  a  week  in  the  cost  of  food,  that 
reduction  cannot  be  made  universally.  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  seems  possible  to  fix  the  minimum  cost  of  food  and 
shelter  at  approximately  $4.10  in  Buffalo  and  $4.15  in  Troy. 
These  are  the  only  two  cities  for  which  data  on  rents  were  ob- 
tained in  the  investigation. 

Cab  Fare 

Another  item  of  expenditure  that  enters  largely  into  the  budgets 
of  the  working  women  of  New  York  State  is  transportation.  In 
New  York  City  558  of  the  800  store  employees  had  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose,  but  only  184  of  the  531  factory  workers 
report  such  an  outlay.  In  the  up-state  stores  approximately  one- 
half  the  women  employed  were  forced  to  incur  this  expense.  The 
amount  needed  is  almost  universally  ten  cents  a  working  day  or 
sixty  cents  a  week.  For  instance,  in  New  York  City  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  women  spend  exactly  this  sum.  A  few  there  were 
who  had  ferry  fees  or  trips  across  a  bridge  on  one  of  the  three- 
cent  lines,  and  so  there  were  some  who  paid  less  and  some  who 
paid  more  in  odd  amounts.  One  thing  in  particular  should  be  re- 
marked with  regard  to  the  expenditure  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  distance  is  no  respecter  of  purses.  The  outlay  for 
car  fare  seems  to  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  the  amount  of  wages 
earned.  It  is,  therefore,  a  much  heavier  drain  upon  the  woman 
of  low  earning  power. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  except  the  fact  that,  in  New  York 
City,  it  seems  impossible  to  correlate  the  expenditure  for  car  fare 
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with  rent  paid.  Higher  rents  seem  frequently  to  be  charged  for 
apartments  in  districts  not  very  close  to  industry  although  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement  can  easily  be  found.  Again,  the  ride 
to  work  is  more  than  a  financial  drain,  for  it  frequently  involves 
prolonged  standing  in  closely  packed,  ill-ventilated  vehicles,  and 
this  in  itself,  either  before  or  after  a  hard  day's  work,  is  ex- 
hausting. Transportation,  then,  not  only  consumes  a  consider- 
able portion,  approximately  one-ninth  to  one-tenth,  of  the  wage  of 
those  who  have  to  pay  it,  but  it  is  also  linked  with  a  severe  physi- 
cal drain. 

Savings,  Dues,  and  Insurance 

Expenditures  for  dues  and  for  insurance  are  grouped  together 
with  savings  because  of  the  essential  similiarity  of  the  three. 
Until  last  spring  it  was  possible  for  an  employer  to  compel  his 
help  to  contribute  to  a  mutual  benefit  fund.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, this  practice  has  been  illegal,  so  far  as  corporations  are 
concerned,  but,  when  the  data  for  this  report  were  being  col- 
lected in  New  York  City,  the  old  practice  was  still  in  vogue. 
The  amounts  thus  taken  from  the  girls  were  not  funds  which 
could  be  drawn  at  will  for  personal  use.  Nevertheless,  they 
resembled  savings  in  this  particular,  that  they  were  at  least 
partially  available  in  case  of  illness,  one  of  the  contingencies 
for  which  savings  are  necessary.  Insurance,  likewise,  may  with 
propriety  be  considered  a  form  of  thrift.  Indeed,  many  writers 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  modes  of  saving.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  difference  between  life  insurance  and  savings,  namely, 
that  the  expenditure  for  life  insurance,  especially  in  the  indus- 
trial form,  is  an  outlay  of  money  which  cannot  be  recovered  by 
the  individual  during  his  life.  Moreover,  industrial  insurance, 
the  kind  of  insurance  carried  by  most  working  folk,  is  virtually 
an  installment  purchase  of  a  decent  funeral,  the  payments  being 
made  in  advance  of  the  service.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
apparent  to  everyone  who  knows  how  strongly  the  industrial  in- 
surance agents  appeal  to  the  desire  to  "  show  proper  respect  for 
the  dead,''  when  canvasing  prospective  customers.  It  is  this 
argument  that  appeals  to  the  person  with  no  friends  to  bury  him. 
Finally,  industrial  insurance  is  different  from  accumulation  in 
a  savings  bank  in  that  the  cost  of  protection  necessitates  what 
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may  be  called  a  negative  iiiterest  rate.  So,  although  there  are 
similiarities  between  insurance  and  savings,  these  two  forms  of 
thrift  must  not  be  confused  as  identical. 

In  the  industries  of  New  York  which  were  investigated  the 
proportion  of  the  employees  who  paid  dues  on  insurance  prem- 
iums is  surprisingly  large.  Seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  women 
in  the  New  York  City  stores  who  reported  were  paying  premiums 
or  dues,  of  some  sort.*  The  up-state  store  women  who  paid  either 
dues  or  insurance  were  over  half  of  all.  Among  the 
factory  employees  in  New  York  City  not  quite  half, 
had  outlays  for  this  purpose.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
this,  that  in  tlie  stores  where  the  mutual  benefit  asso- 
ciations are  strongly  encouraged,  and  sometimes  enforced, 
a  larger  proportion  of  employees  join  these  associations 
than  would  voluntarily  provide  some  form  of  insurance.  The 
amount  of  contribution  in  the  New  York  City  stores  was  ap- 
proximately fifty  cents  a  month.  Taking  into  consideration  all 
the  employees  who  reported  whether  they  paid  dues  or  not,  the 
average  for  the  New  York  City  factories  was  twenty-two  cents  a 
month,  for  the  up-state  stores  twenty-two  cents  a  month,  and  for 
the  up-state  factories  fifty  cents  a  month.  These  figures,  which 
are  amplified  in  Table  XXIV  and  Table  9  of  Appendix  IV, 
are  rather  strongly  indicative  of  a  custom  of  paying  approxi- 
mately ten  cents  a  week  for  either  insurance  or  benefit  dues.  A 
few  pay  more.  What  will  the  expenditure  of  ten  cents  a  week  for 
industrial  insurance  provide?  For  a  woman  taking  a  straight 
life  policy  at  the  age  of  twenty,  this  sum  will  purchase  insurance 
of  $210  payable  at  death ;  if  she  is  thirty  years  of  age  when  issued, 
the  value  of  the  policy  will  be  $158.  In  other  words  an  annual 
payment  of  $5.20  will  obtain  whole  life  insurance  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  $24.75  per  thousand  for  the  younger  woman  and 
$32.85  for  the  older.  The  corresponding  rates  per  thousand  dol- 
lars in  one  of  the  standard  old  line  companies  are  $14.83  and 
$22.85.  Of  course,  this  extra  cost  of  industrial  insurance  may  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  solicita- 
tion, premium  collection,  and  administration  of  small  policies. 


♦328  to  mutual  aid,  162  to  insurance  companies,  22  to  Girls'  Friendly  or  social  clubs  and  37 
churches:  total  549;  droppoing  duplications,  462. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  the  same  amount  of  money 
would  purchase  so  much  more  in  regular  insurance  that  if  the 
women  would  simply  lay  aside  ten  cents  a  week  for  quarterly  or 
semi-annual  payments  they  would  obtain  a  great  deal  more  for 
their  money. 

When  savings  are  considered,  the  first  thing  that  is  to  be  noticed 
is  the  rather  high  average  accumulations  of  those  who  actually 
save.  For  instance,  among  the  New  York  City  store  women  the 
average  amounts  saved  by  those  reporting  a  definite  sum  laid  by 
was,  as  appears  in  Table  XXIII,  over  $49  a  year.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  factory  girls  in  that  city  is  $51.80. 
Similarly,  among  the  up-state  women,  the  savings  of  the  store 
employees  average  ninety-four  cents  a  week  or  approximately  $49 
a  year,  and  of  the  factory  workers,  approximately  $54.  These 
rather  gratifying  averages,  however,  are  extremely  misleading, 
for  only  thirty-three  out  of  eight  hundred  women  in  the  New 
York  City  stores  reported  the  amounts  they  had  saved;  and  tJie 
other  averages  are  based  on  correspondingly  small  numbers.  The 
really  vital  fact  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  actually  did  con- 
trive to  lay  by  something.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  women  cm- 
ployed  in  the  New  York  City  stores  reported  definitely  whether 
they  had  saved  or  not.  Of  these  only  145  or  less  than  one-fourth 
had  been  able  to  accumulate  for  the  future.  Another  fact  should 
be  observed  from  Table  XXIII,  namely,  that  not  until  the  wage 
of  $10  is  reached  do  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  women  in  any 
earnings  group  save  anything.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  store 
employees  but  also  of  the  factory  women  of  the  metropolis.  A 
study  of  Table  XV  will  show  that  the  same  principle  applies  in 
the  up-state  stores,  for  the  proportion  reporting  savings,  47  out 
of  408,  is  very  small.  On  a  weekly  wage  of  less  than  $8  it  seems 
practically  impossible  to  save  in  New  York  City ;  scarcely  more 
than  one  eighth  in  any  earnings  group  below  this  sum  succeeded 
in  saving.  This  raises  the  question  whether  there  has  not  been 
found  here  an  indication  of  the  minimum  cost  of  living.  If, 
when  the  wage  of  $10  is  obtained,  and  not  until  that  point  in  the 
economic  scale  is  reached,  one-third  of  the  employees  are  able  to 
save,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  $9  is  necessary  to  provide  ab- 
solute necessities. 
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Turning  now  to  some  practical  illustrations  of  ability  and 
lack  of  ability  to  save,  the  experiences  of  a  few  women  may  prove 
interesting.     Jeanette  L.,  aged  fifty,  a  Troy  paper-box  maker, 
has  been  with  her  present  employer  thirty  years,  and  is  now 
earning  about  $10  per  week.     All  her  life,  until  recently,  she 
has,  in  addition  to  her  work,  been  obliged  to  keep  house  for  the 
paralyzed  mother  whom  she  supported.     Some  months  ago  her 
mother  died,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  opportunity  to  save  had 
come;  but  she  met  with  an  accident  to  her  knee.     Her  doctor's 
bills  now  assume  such  proportions  that  ^he  is  unable  to  make  any 
progress  against  the  debts  contracted  during  her  mother's  illness. 
A  younger  woman,  Marie  T.,  also  of  Troy  and  also  making  $10 
a  week,  lives  alone  in  a  flat.     She  had,  at  first,  a  considerable 
supply  of  bed  and  table  linen,  but  now  she  is  worried  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  been  unable  to  set  aside  enough  money  to  replace 
that  linen  when  it  is  worn  out.    She  believes  that  there  is  no  time 
in  life  when  a  wage-earning  woman  can  save.     In  her  early  days 
of  wage-earning,  she  must  contribute  to  the  family  and  aid  in 
the  support  of  her  parents,  or  of  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters ; 
later,  there  are  her  own  children  who  must  be  taken  care  of; 
and  finally,  her  efficiency  decreases.     So,  there  is  never  a  period 
in  the  life  of  the  typical  working-woman,  in  Marie's  opinion, 
when  saving  is  possible.     She  gives  an  additional  fact  that  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  practically  every  week, 
in  her  factory,  there  is  either  a  collection  or  a  raffle  for  the  benefit 
of  some  worker  who  is  sick,  who  has  no  resources,  and  who,  there- 
fore, is  an  object  of  the  charity  of  her  fellow  employees.     This 
custom  is  really  of  considerable  significance  as  an  indication  of 
how  few  are  able  to  accumulate  for  times  of  emergency. 

A  Mrs.  M.,  a  department  store  worker  in  Utica,  is  now  com- 
fortably off  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  for  her  son  of  twenty-two 
has,  for  a  year  or  so,  been  making  $10  a  week,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  she  has  had  anything  to  spare  from  her 
wages  after  providing  a  living  for  herself  and  the  two  children 
who  were  thrown  entirely  upon  her  hands  by  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Another  widow,  Mary  C,  of  Cohoee,  after  a  consider- 
able experience  as  a  wage-earner,  feels  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  one  on  her  wages,  $8  a  week,  to  save. 
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In  illustration  of  the  converse,  the  possibilities  of  contracting 
debt  at  least  may  be  cited.  Bertha  L.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  a  paper- 
box  worker,  earns  about  $6  a  week.  After  an  experience  of  three 
and  three-fourths  years  in  the  trade,  this  very  bright  and  intelli- 
gent girl,  is  in  debt  for  doctor's  bills  and  for  a  suit  which  she 
bought  six  months  previous  to  the  interview.  A  great  number 
of  similar  cases  were  found  by  the  investigators,  instances  of  girls 
who  could  purchase  their  clothing  only  on  the  installment  plan, 
and  who,  at  times  had  to  allow  half  their  wages  to  be  held  back 
to  pay  for  goods  purchased  from  their  employers.  One  other  girl 
might  be  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  the  extreme  type.  She 
said  she  could  not  have  any  clothes  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  her  landlady,  to  whom  she  is  in  no  way  related,  bought  them 

for  her. 

So  it  seems  that  saving  is  practically  impossible  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  factory  women,  even  to  those  earning  as  much  as 

$9  a  weeL 

Importance  of  Savings 

The  main  importance  of  saving  is  provision  for  future  need. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  large  number  of  persons  feel  that 
saving  is  less  necessary  for  girls  than  for  mature  women.  The 
reason  for  this  belief  is  evident.  The  great  majority  of  working- 
women  look  forward  to  marriage,  and  so  they  feel  that  thrift  is 
unnecessary.  Some  illustrations  of  this  very  widespread  attitude 
may  be  given.  Clara  X.,  aged  eighteen,  earns  $7  a  week  and 
boards  next  door  to  her  beau,  who  earns  $16.  He  is  very  good  to 
her,  occasionally  buying  clothes  for  her ;  and  this  summer  he  took 
her  on  a  vacation  to  his  sister's  house  at  Sheepshead  Bay.  This 
girl  is  one  of  a  number  who  not  only  spend  all  they  earn  but  also 
receive  substantial  gifts  from  prospective  husbands. 

Another  girl,  Sarah  H.,  also  of  New  York  City,  complains 
bitterly  at  the  extreme  burden  of  her  hard  work  in  a  factory.  She 
claims  to  be  "  tired  of  doing  this.  The  only  hope  is  to  get  mar- 
ried. It  is  easier  than  this,  believe  me."  A  somewhat  similar 
attitude  was  taken  by  another  young  lady,  also  in  a  paper-box 
factory,  who  said,  "  You  never  rest  until  you  die,  but  I  will  get 
out  by  marrying  somebody,  but  my  mother  won't  marry  me  off 
yet     I  had  a  fine  chance  last  week,  a  nice  fellow  with  a  good 
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job,  who  wanted  me.  But  you  see  I  got  to  work  until  my  brother 
begins  to  make  some  money.  I  am  making  $10  and  my  father  $15. 
It  is  no  cinch  I  tell  you.  There  are  eight  of  us."  Still  another 
said,  "  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  this  work.  Stripping,  stripping, 
stripping  all  the  time,  until  it  makes  me  dizzy.  There  is  one 
hope  for  us,  and  that  is  to  get  married.  It  is  easier  than  doing 
this."  More  scheming  was  a  certain  Anna,  who  found  that  mak- 
ing artificial  flowers  did  not  pay  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and 
whose  health  had  broken  down  when  she  had  tried  to  work  in  a 
paper-box  factory.  As  a  last  resort  she  went  into  d(  mestic  service 
with  a  hope  of  getting  married.  She  succeeded,  too,  but  now  she 
has  to  support  a  four  months  old  baby  and  a  sick  husband.  So 
she  has  to  stand  behind  a  department  store  counter. 

TABLE  XXV 

Comparison  of  the  Ntimber  of  Native  White  Female  Breadwinners  in  Specified  Aok 
Periods  Reported  at  Censuses  of  1890  and  1900,  with  Estimate  of  the  Decrease  Rk- 
sultino  from  Deaths  and  of  the  Increase  or  Decrease  Resctltino  from  the  Adoption 
and  Abandonment  of  Occupations,  for  Continental  United  States* 


AoE  Period 

Female  Breadwinners 

number  bnumb  rated 

increase    +   OB   DBCBSASE    ( ),    1890   TO    1900 

1900 
years 

1890 

1900 

Total 

Estimated  as  Resulting  from 

1890 

Death 

or 

migration 

Adoption  or  abandon- 
ment of  occupation 

Years 

Number 

Per  cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55  A  over . . . 

25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65  &  ovei 

1,120,698 
451.438 
214,192 
149,802 
141.196 

696.816 
375,030 
229,009 
136.567 
72,991 

—423,882 
—76.408 
+14.817 
—13.235 
—68,205 

—149,609 
^2,758 
—24.393 
—28.309 
—61,692 

—274.273 

—33.650 

+39.210 

+15,074 

—6,513 

—24  6 

—  7.5 
+18.3 
+10.1 

—  4.6 

m 


*  Statistics  of  women  at  work,  p.  24.     Bureau  of  the  census.     1907. 

These,  perhaps  unusually  frank,  but  eminently  typical  expres- 
sions exhibit  the  wide-spread  belief  of  the  girls  that  marriage  is 
relief  from  the  trouble  and  toil  of  wage  labor.  Statistics  confirm 
their  trust  that  matrimony  will  remove  them  from  industry.  In 
the  Census  Keport  on  "Women  at  Work"  published  in  1907, 
there  is  a  table  w'hich  is  reproduced,  in  part,  as  Table  XXV  of 
this  study.  It  shows  that,  in  early  maturity,  a  very  large  number 
of  women  abandon  their  occupation  for  causes  other  than  death 
or  migration.  This  is  the  period  of  marriage,  and  it  is  a  safe  in- 
ference tliat  most  women  are  removed  from   industry  by  this 


new  relation.     The  Census  of  1910  bears  out  this  conclusion,  for 
in  New  York  State  it  was  found  that  15.9  per  cent,  of  the  females 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  56.6  per  cent,  of  the  females 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  and  30.4  per  cent,  of  the  women 
from  twenty-one  to  forty-four  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations.     In  other  words,  considerably  over  half  of  the 
women  who  reach  maturity  enter  industry,  but  a  large  proportion 
drop  out  after  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  been  passed.    More  mi- 
nute subdivisions  in  the  grouping  would  doubtless  show  a  larger 
exodus  from  industry,  as  but  15.5  per  cent  of  those  of  forty-five 
or  more  years  of  age  were  employed.    Of  females  fifteen  to  nine- 
teen years  old,  93.8  per  cent,  were  single,  of  those  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  59.5  per  cent,  were  single  and  39.0  per 
cent,  were  married,  of  those  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  years  of 
age  27.6  per  cent,  were  single  and  69.4  per  cent,  married,  while  of 
those  thirty-five  to  forty-four  years  of  age  76.1  per  cent,  were  mar- 
ried.   All  of  these  figures  are  indubitable  evidence  that  marriage 
removes  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  from  industry  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five. 

Marriage,  however,  does  not  come  to  all  of  them.  The  census 
shows  that  nearly  one  woman  in  six  who  attains  the  age  of  forty- 
five  is  unmarried.  But  even  for  those  who  do  succeed  in  obtaining 
mates,  bliss  is  not  always  in  store.  "  My,  how  those  women  hate 
their  husbands,"  was  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  investigators 
who  had  visited  a  considerable  number  of  families  on  the  lower 
West  Side  of  New  York.  These  families  had  been  picked  by  a 
social  worker  because  of  their  unusual  intelligence.  Many  a 
student  of  social  problems  has  noted  the  same  thing,  that,  after 
marriage,  and  especially  after  the  children  begin  to  prove 
economically  burdensome,  the  husband  is  apt  to  be  very  careless 
in  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  not  giving  her  proper  attention. 
This  wide  experience  leads  one  working-class  woman  to  remark, 
"  Marriage  is  not  much  good  for  the  girl.  If  she  has  a  good  home 
she  is  better  off  with  her  mother."  And  she  seems  to  voice  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  married  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  marriage  as  a  means  of  relief 
may  not  be  due  to  any  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  husband.  For 
instance,  a  widow  was  interviewed  in  Troy  whose  husband,  always 
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kind  and  economically  efficient,  had  been  killed  at  his  work  on 
the  railroad.  Another  woman  at  work  in  a  paper-box  factory 
had  enjoyed  only  four  weeks  of  married  life  before  her  husband, 
who  was  a  brakeman,  was  struck  and  instantly  killed  while  trying 
to  flag  an  express  train  in  a  thunder  storm.  She  received  no 
damages  at  all.  Having  been  twenty  years  a  widow  and  at  work 
all  that  time,  her  earnings  now  vary  between  $4  and  $6  a  week. 
Moreover,  as  she  entirely  supports  her  mother  she  has  but  the 
barest  necessities  of  life,  yet  she  bears  the  load  without  complaint. 
One  other  woman,  a  Mrs.  M.,  has  been  in  the  United  States  with 
her  husband  but  five  months.  She  earns  $3  a  week.  He  cannot 
find  a  job,  but  stays  at  home  and  does  the  cooking,  while  she  earns 
enough  to  provide  the  food.  Nor  are  these  at  all  unusual  cases. 
They  are  simply  cited  to  show  that  marriage  may  be  a  failure  as 
a  means  of  providing  relief  from  work.  This  conclusion  is 
emphasized  by  the  statistics  in  Table  XXV  which  distinctly  show 
that  there  is  another  influx  of  women  into  industry  after  the  age 
of  forty-five  has  been  reached.  By  that  time  more  widows  are 
being  made  by  death  than  there  are  women  removed  from  indus- 
try by  marriage.  Thus  is  prospective  matrimony  of  doubtful 
value  as  a  substitute  for  saving.  As  wedlock  is  the  only  substitute 
offered,  the  need  of  saving  as  a  provision  for  the  future  cannot  be 
questioned,  even  in  the  case  of  young  girls,  for  they  are  continually 
meeting  with  emergencies  of  ill-health,  or  of  need  for  clothing,  or 
of  unexpected  burdens  of  support  of  relatives  or  friends. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  savings  should  form  a  portion 
of  the  economy  of  every  woman.  Thrift  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
surance against  the  failure  to  marry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
girl  marries,  she  ought  to  have  resources  to  provide  her  own 
trousseau,  as  among  poor  folks  the  family  can  only  with  hardship 
afford  this  outfit.  And  so,  in  any  event,  the  girl  ought  early  to 
begin  to  save.  In  the  second  place,  saving  is  necessary  for  the 
girl  who  is  destined  to  marry,  in  order  that  she  may  be  independ- 
ent, in  order  that  she  may  feel  that  she  has  resources  enough  to 
wait  for  the  right  man  to  come ;  that  she  may  not  be  constrained 
to  accept  the  first  to  offer  her  a  relief  from  the  "  hell  of  her  work." 
Of  course  there  is  a  danger  in  having  savings.  One  woman  who 
had  lost  two  husbands,  had  been  able  to  save  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  out  of  the  insurance  on  her  second  spouse,  who  by  the 
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way,  she  had  supported  for  the  la«t  seven  years  of  her  married 
life.    She  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  proper  game  for  all 
the  unmarried  men  in  her  rather  limited  sphere  of  acquaintance. 
In  the  third  place,  saving  is  valuable  to  liie  girl  who  is  going  to 
be  married  on  account  of  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  habits. 
The  housewife  who  spends  all  her  husband  earns,  provided  his  pay 
is  more  than  enough  for  bare  subsistence,  is  not  efficient.     She  i3 
not  doing  her  share  of  the  work  properly.    H  one  has  not  learned 
to  save  as  a  girl,  can  she  be  expected  to  save  as  a  wife  ?    Certainly 
it  is  safer  for  her  to  form  the  habit  early  in  IHe.    Finally,  every 
wage-earner  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  temporarily 
or  permanently,  and  in  that  case  she  should  have  the  most  ample 
possible  resources  upon  which  to  depend.    From  these  considera- 
tions, which  are  based  directly  upon  the  facts  in  the  lives  of 
working  women,  rather  than  upon  abstract  reasoning,  it  would 
seem  that  every  woman's  wage  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  enable 
her  to  deposit  in  the  savings  bank. 

Spending  Money 
The  women  interviewed  were  asked  by  the  investigators  how 
much  they  had  for  "  spending  money."    What  was  meant  by  this 
question  was:  "How  much  is  available  for  incidental  expenses 
and  amusements,  for  all  the  things,  in  fact,  not  included  in  the 
other   items  on  the   scheduler'      Suggestions   were   frequently 
given,—  moving  pictures,  doctor  or  dentist  bills,  luxuries  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  treats,  gifts,  little  excursions,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  amount  men- 
tioned by  all  the  employees  of  the  New  York  City  stores  who 
reported  whether  they  had  spending  money  or  not  was  forty-nine 
cents  a  week.     For  the  factory  woman  it  was  forty-four  cents. 
Up-state  the  average  spending  money  of  the  store  women  was 
fiftv-two  cents  and  of  the  factory  women  fifty-four  cents,     ihe 
mean  sum  available  in  each  industrial  group  for  the  incidental 
things  included  under  the  caption  "  Spending  money  "  was  close 
to  fifty  cents.    Of  course  those  that  actually  had  spending  money 
averaged  more.     Table  XXVI  will  show  that,  of  the  497  New 
York  City  store  girls  who  reported  on  their  spending  money,  114 
had  absolutely  nothing  for  this  purpose,  112  had  less  than  thirty- 
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eight  cents,  117  had  thirty-eight  cents  but  less  than  sixtj-two  cents, 
generally  fifty  cents.  That  is,  343  out  of  597  reporting  had  less 
than  nine  cents  a  day  for  incidental  expenses.  Table  2  in  Appen- 
dix IV  will  show  that  approximately  the  same  condition  is  found 
among  the  factory  girls  of  New  York,  Three  hundred  fifty- 
eight  of  these  women  reported  whether  they  had  spending  money 
or  not  Of  these  eighty-three  had  none,  ninety-nine  had  less  than 
thirty-eight  cents,  and  eighty-seven  had  thirty-eight  cents  but  less 
than  sixty-two  cents.  In  all,  269  had  less  than  nine  cents  a  day. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  employed  women 
have  very  little  to  devote  to  these  incidental  expenses,  and  a  great 
number  have  absolutely  nothing. 
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Here  a  word  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  items  "  Spend- 
ing money  or  miscellaneous  expenditures"  in  Table  XV.  The 
mean  given  is  the  average  for  ail  who  reported  whether  they  had 
spending  money  or  not,  not  the  average  of  those  who  actually  re- 
ported having  spending  money. 

Now  a  word  is  needed  to  set  forth  the  significance  of  spending 
money.  What  does  it  mean  ?  First,  it  includes  outlay  for  health. 
It  may  be  asked,  "  Do  the  working  girls  need  very  much  for  their 
own  physical  care?"  The  answer  is  "  Frequently  they  do."  For 
instance,  Annie  W.,  who  earns  $9  a  week  as  a  stitcher  in  a  book- 
bindery  in  New  York  City,  lives  as  cheaply  as  she  can  in  a  work- 
ing girls'  home  but  has  not  enough  to  pay  her  doctor's  bills  which 
are  borne  by  a  sister.  She  did  not  state  how  much  these  bills 
amount  to.  Frankie  C,  a  candy  dipper  earning  $6.80  a  week, 
after  twenty  years'  ^nployment  by  the  same  firm,  said  that  if  she 
were  sick  she  would  have  to  steal  the  money  to  pay  her  doctor 
bills.  Her  teeth  are  in  very  bad  condition  but  she  has  not  enough 
to  pay  for  proper  treatment.  Again,  Mary  K.,  a  candy  packer 
earning  $4.50  a  week,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  two  and  a  half 
years'  experience  at  her  trade,  has  fainting  spells  and  is  obliged  to 
expend  $2  a  month  for  her  medicine.  Although  she  is  ill,  she 
cannot  stop  work  for  the  much  needed  rest.  A  little  Italian  girl, 
who  earns  $6  a  week  in  a  department  store,  is  helping  to  support 
a  sick  father  and  a  mother.  She  says  that  she  ought  to  have 
glasses  but  she  lacks  the  money.  A  more  striking  case  is  that  of 
Catherine  M.,  who  has  been  earning  $7  a  week.  Some  time  ago 
she  was  struck  by  an  automobile ;  lay  ill  in  the  hospital  for  several 
months.  Her  bills,  including  her  board  during  convalescence,  are 
all  unpaid,  with  the  exception  of  her  back  insurance,  against 
which  she  has  been  making  some  progress.  This  girl  waits  on 
fifty  customers  a  day  at  the  ribbon  counter,  and  her  sales  book 
often  totals  $150  weekly.  The  pathos  of  it  is  that,  although  she 
is  such  an  efficient  saleswoman,  she  is  unable  to  secure  more 
than  enough  to  maintain  life.  There  are  other  illnesses  not  so 
acute.  For  instance  many  of  the  paper-box  factories  are  not 
simply  sickening  because  of  the  smell  of  paste,  but  are,  in  the 
winter,  very  cold,  and  the  continued  exposure  to  this  extreme 
temperature  is  beyond  doubt  injurious. 
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These  illustrations,  then,  serve  to  show  that  the  inclusion  in 
the  wage  of  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  health  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  'Not  every  girl,  of  course,  has  such  expenditures ; 
but  sooner  or  later,  eyes,  or  teeth,  or  general  physical  conditions 
are  sure  to  demand  attention,  and,  sometimes  continued  expendi- 
ture. 

The  second  item  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  incidental 
expenses  is  amusement.  "  What  kind  of  pleasure  can  a  shop  girl 
have  ?  It  is  home  and  work  and  work  and  home,"  is  the  query  of 
Lena  F.  A  good  deal  of  pleasure  comes  to  some  of  these  girls. 
For  instance,  Elsie,  a  youngster  who  makes  $5  a  week  packing  in 
the  infants'  department  of  one  of  the  New  York  stores,  and  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  best  managed  of  the  philanthropic  homes,  can 
answer  Lena's  question  with  a  very  luring  tale.  All  of  the  elevator 
boys  and  some  of  the  drivers  wait  upon  Elsie.  She  has  a  spinal 
curvature,  and  she  is  so  poor  that  she  has  to  wear  clothes  given 
to  her  by  her  girl  chum  of  superior  means,  yet  she  is  engaged 
every  night  in  the  week,  and  she  sometimes  has  difficulty  in  steer- 
ing clear  of  one  caller  while  waiting  for  another.  Miss  Alice  P., 
of  Utica,  is  dependent  for  amusement,  not  on  the  men,  but  on 
a  girl  stenographer  who  takes  her  around  and  provides  fun  for 
two.  These  attachments,  between  girls  wherein  the  better-off  aids 
the  other  are  not  uncommon.  The  life  in  some  of  the  girk'  board- 
ing houses  well  illustrates  their  readiness  to  help  each  other. 
One,  for  instance,  who  came  under  observation,  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  vacation  with  absolutely  nothing  in  her  pocket,  but 
she  was  able  to  borrow  half  the  hoard  of  a  friend,  who  had  fifty 
cents.  Neither  of  them  would  receive  any  pay  for  six  days,  but 
they  looked  upon  this  accommodation  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
though  both  would  suffer  from  scant  lunches  during  the  week 
Another  girl,  Miss  H.,  who  lives  in  Syracuse,  says  that  she  is 
"  fortunate  enough  now  to  have  a  gentleman  friend  to  provide  her 

with  amusement." 

The  point  of  these  illustrations  is  simply  this,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  young  women  working  in  this  State  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  provide  their  own  recreation.  Some  of  them  may  be 
helped  by  girls,  but  the  majority  have  to  look  to  men.  This  means 
that  those  who  are  unattractive,  and  those  who  have  puritanic 
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notions,  fare  but  ill  in  the  matter  of  enjoyments.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  do  become  popular  have  to  compromise  with  the 
best  conventional  usage,  in  fact  many  of  them  know  nothing  about 
certain  conventions.  When  the  girls  are  dependent  upon  men  for 
so  much,  they,  of  course,  have  to  furnish  their  share  of  the  good 
time  by  pleasing  their  escorts. 

A  slightly  different  aspect  of  the  amusement  question  is  that 
of  the  hours  involved.  The  men  who  work  driving  teams  or  in  the 
stores  have  to  go  home  to  wash  and  to  change  after  their  work, 
and  often  the  evening's  relaxation  does  not  begin  until  half  past 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  This  means  very  late  hours  for  the 
girls,  and  is  another  harmful  element  in  their  amusements.  Of 
course,  ample  funds  for  pleasure  would  not  keep  the  girls  from 
friendship  with  men.  That  is  not  what  is  desired.  The  conten- 
tion is  that  women  should  not  be  so  dependent  that  they  have  to 
seek  popularity  with  men  in  order  to  have  their  leisure  time  en- 
joy ably  occupied. 

Finally,  personal  advancement  must  be  included  among  the 
miscellaneous  set  of  items  under  the  head  of  spending  money. 
Some  of  the  girls  have  tried  to  go  to  night  school,  but  many  of 
them  have  found  it  too  hard  after  the  day^s  work.  They  have  been 
dull  and  unable  to  master  their  lessons.  The  wear  of  business 
may  be  tremendous.  In  one  of  the  leading  department  stores,  for 
example,  the  cashier  is  allowed  just  exactly  one  minute  for  empty- 
ing the  carrier,  looking  over  the  slip,  filing  it,  making  change,  and 
loading  and  returning  the  carrier.  This  must  be  done  in  artificial 
light,  amid  the  noise  of  many  whirring  tubes.  The  vacuum  con- 
duits, moreover,  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  dust.  The  nervous 
strain  is  so  great  that  a  girl  at  this  task  is  completely  exhausted 
by  the  end  of  the  day.  Again,  a  saleswoman.  Miss  C,  has  often 
seen  girls  practically  fainting  at  night,  because  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  stand  during  so  much  of  the  day.  Another  side  of  the 
i$ame  series  of  phenomena  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  an  Annie  M., 
twenty-one  years  old.  She  was  employed  at  piece  work  and 
reached  her  highest  speed  two  years  ago.  She  said,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning I  worked  very  hard,  but  I  find  that  it  is  no  use  in  losing 
my  health,  so  I  take  it  easy  now."  Miss  Montgomery  in  her 
studies  in  Chicago  found  the  girls  very  wary  on  this  point ;  many 
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of  them  had  tried  the  speeding  up  promoted  by  piece  work,  but 
they  had  been  forced  to  relax  their  pace  in  order  to  preserve  their 
health.  Indeed,  Miss  Montgomery  believes  that  periods  of  unem- 
ployment are  the  only  things  that  save  many  of  these  girls  from  a 
permanent  breakdown.  So  it  is  that  working-women  cannot  be 
censored  if  they  neglect  the  educational  facilities  provided  by  cities 
and  philanthropic  agencies.  By  nightfall  they  are  too  tired  for 
intellectual  work. 

The  importance  of  the  item  of  miscellaneous  expenditures  or 
spending  money  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Amusement  is 
something  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  after  work 
is  over,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vacant  time  during  the  evening.  It 
must  be  filled.  A  man  or  a  woman  with  a  splendid  house,  who  can 
sit  down  by  the  fireside  or  library  table,  may  not  need  to  spend 
much  money  on  outside  recreation.  The  girl  who  lives  in  a  room 
where  the  bed  has  to  be  folded  up  to  make  space  enough  that  she 
may  sit  in  a  chair,  is  not  in  the  same  category.  She  has  to  go  out 
for  a  large  part  of  her  pleasure,  and  money  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  will  secure  pleasure  outside  of  the  home.  In  the  second 
place,  after  the  strain  of  the  day's  work,  nervous  tension  must  be 
relaxed  or  different  groups  of  nerves  must  be  stimulated  in  order 
that  the  mental  life  may  stay  in  any  way  balanced.  Finally,  a  life 
devoid  of  pleasure  is  a  life  not  worth  living.  If  the  wage  doea 
not  provide  something  for  pleasures  the  girl  is  not  receiving  a  fair 
return  for  what  she  gives. 

Health  has  already  been  emphasized.  An  allowance  for  physical 
care  is  absolutely  essential.  The  necessary  size  of  this  allowance, 
of  course,  differs  with  the  individual,  but  anyone  is  likely  to  have 
such  need.  Then,  although  it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  the  use  of 
educational  agencies,  there  should  be  some  provision  for  a  higher 
life.  The  girl  should  find  it  possible  occasionally  to  buy  a  book  or 
a  paper,  to  have  a  few  pictures  in  her  room,  to  purchase  the 
materials  for  correspondence,  to  attend  church  in  such  a  way  that 
she  will  feel  self  respecting  in  doing  so,  that  is,  to  be  able  to  make 
a  contribution.  So,  because  of  the  necessities  of  providing  decent 
amusement,  care  of  the  health,  and  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment, an  allowance  for  spending  money  is  imperative. 
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Why  Girls  Work 

Some  interesting  side  lights  upon  ike  livea  of  working  women 
W€re  furnished  by  the  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  many 
persons  hold  that  "  pin  money  "  is  one  of  the  large  motives  of  girls 
for  seeking  employment.  The  investigators  found  among  the 
nineteen  hundred  women  interviewed  just  one  who  could  posi- 
tively be  called  a  "  pin  money  "  worker.  Others  were  in  bu^- 
ness  for  various  reasons.  Many  had  left  school  and  had  entered 
industry  simply  because  others  were  "  doing  it,"  and  one  had 
forced  her  husband  to  move  from  a  farm  where  he  was  very  com- 
fortably wtuated  to  the  city,  merely  to  afford  her  urban  amuse^ 
ments.  She  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  meet  the  additional  expenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  whom  circumstances  forced 
into  business.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  family  tradi- 
tions among  large  parts  of  the  foreign  elements.  The  girl  is  con- 
sidered a  financial  asset  and  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  school 
early.  Others  are  constrained  by  a  need  not  born  of  tradition. 
One  of  these,  for  instance,  Amelia  B.,  of  Troy,  was  taken  from 
school  because  her  brother's  sicknessi  compelled  him  to  quit  work 
and  her  labor  was  needed  to  increase  the  family  income.  She  is  but 
one  among  a  host.  A  survey  of  the  tables  presented  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  report,  showing  the  large  proportion  of  working- 
women  who  are  entirely  self  dependent  and  the  numbers  who  aid 
in  the  support  of  others,  will  serve  sufficiently  to  disprove  that 
time-worn  "  pin  money  "  superstition. 

Mutual  Help 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  study  was  that  which  brought 
out  the  kindliness  of  these  women  to  each  other.  Not  always  are 
they  benevolent ;  there  is  at  times  a  clannishness.  For  instance,  the 
girls  in  one  store  may  not  associate  with  those  in  another  store, 
deeming  themselves  above  such  intercourse;  and,  besides,  there  are 
snobberies  involved  in  the  social  distinctions  between  different 
trades.  Yet,  when  one  is  appealed  to  for  charity  she  generally 
responds.  For  example,  Celia  immigrated  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
brother.  She  was  so  brutally  enslaved  by  him  that  she  had  to  run 
away  from  his  home.  She  is  one  of  the  girls  who  are  not  popular, 
and  she  frequently  yheds  tears  when  the  others  start  on  their  Sun- 
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day  excursions;  nevertheless  she  is  willing,  out  of  her  pittance,  to 
give  financial  aid  to  a  needy  sister.  A  certain  Julia  O.,  of  Troy, 
recently  lost  her  parents.  Neighbors  instantly  came  to  her  aid, 
fitting  her  up  with  a  complete  black  outfit  for  her  mourning. 
Another  young  woman  was  working  hard  when  a  foreman  with 
good  wages  and  an  unimpeachable  character  desired  to  marry  her ; 
but  she  knew  that  her  family  needed  her  earnings,  and  she  refused 
him  for  that  reason  alone.  It  nearly  broke  her  heart,  but  she  made 
the  sacrifice  for  her  mother.  Another  girl,  a  departn^nt  store 
telephone  operator  in  Utica,  is  helping  keep  her  brother  in  collie. 
He  is  ambitious  to  be  a  professor,  and  he  promisee  to  pay  back  the 
advances,  but  she  has  not  even  been  through  high  school.  These 
instances  of  sacrifice  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They  show 
the  spirit  of  the  women,  often  thoughtless,  but  ready  to  respond 
generously  to  an  appeal  for  help. 

Low  Wages  and  Slow  Advancement 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  employment  of  working 
women  is  the  long  apprenticeships  which  they  serve  on  very  low 
wages.  Lillian  F.  is  a  saleswoman  in  one  of  the  principal  depart- 
ment stores  in  Albany.  She  has  served  there  for  two  years  and  is 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  her  weekly  wage  amounts  to  but  $5. 
She  cannot  be  altogether  stupid,  for  she  is  a  graduate  of  the 
parochial  schools.  Another  Albany  girl,  Mary  H.,  aged  twenty- 
two,  is  working  for  even  less ;  $4.50  a  week  is  all  that  she  receives. 
Twice  she  has  been  promised  a  raise,  but  the  pledge  has  not 
materialized.  In  New  York  Oity  a  woman  worked  five  years  in  a 
department  store  before  she  reached  the  wage  of  $7  a  week.  Many 
other  examples  havq  been  given  in  the  text  above  which  illustrate 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wage  advancement.  The  tables  compiled 
from  some  returns  in  another  part  of  the  general  investigation 
show  that  very  many  work  long  periods  without  increase  of  pay, 
and  some,  after  years  of  experience,  are  earning  less  than  they 
received  when  they  first  entered  industry. 

"  How,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  are  increases  in  wages  obtained  ?  " 
The  answers  of  girls  on  this  point  are  heterogeneous  in  the  extreme. 
Occasionally  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  system  of  advancement  with 
length  of  service,  but  in  many  of  the  stores  there  is  a  high  limit 
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For  instance,  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores  seems  very  seldom  to 
pay  more  than  $7  a  week  even  to  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
of  saleswomen.  In  some  of  these  stores  the  cash  registers  are  emp- 
tied every  two  or  three  hours  in  order  that  the  employees  may  not 
know  how  much  they  are  selling.  Such  knowledge  might  encourage 
demands  for  raises.  That  the  wage  received  does  not  entirely 
depend  upon  merit  may  be  gathered  from  the  stories  of  many 
women.  They  say  that  they  have  worked  for  a  long  time  in  one 
department  store  at  a  given  sum.  They  were  refused  advance- 
ment, but  when  they  applied  for  positions  at  other  stores,  claiming 
that  they  had  been  receiving  $1  or  $2  more  a  week  than  had  been 
the  fact,  they  were  hired  at  these  larger  sums.  In  other  words, 
ability  to  "  bluff  "  seems  to  be  the  main  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
raise,  and  frequently  this  ability  is  available  only  when  the  girl 
changes  her  employer. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  examples  of  extreme  poverty  and  of 
long  struggles  on  low  wages  which  were  disclosed  by  this  investiga- 
tion, the  agents  camq  upon  very  few  persons  who  seemed  actually 
to  despair.  The  matron  in  one  of  the  homes  claims  that  all  the 
girls  are  "  perfectly  contented  with  the  salaries  they  get  and  with 
their  way  of  living."  Her  opinion  is  scarcely  confirmed  by  the 
conversations  of  the  investigator  with  the  very  persons  of  whom 
she  speaks.  There  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  contributes  to  a 
continual  uneasiness,  and  that  is  the  uncertainty  of  employment. 
Many  operatives  in  the  factories  are  always  liable  to  season  or 
temporary  shut  downs,  while  some  of  those  who  work  in  depart- 
ment stores  claim  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  "  you  never 
know  Saturday  night  when  your  pay  envelope  comes  whether 
you  are  going  to  have  a  job  Monday  morning."  Some  department 
stores  frequently  advise  their  help  to  take  a  vacation,  sometimes 
of  a  month  or  more,  during  the  summer.  This  vacation  is  without 
pay,  and  its  significance  seems  to  be  that  the  girl  so  favored  is 
given  the  first  opportunity  to  fill  her  old  place  when  the  brisk  fall 
trade  requires  the  employment  of  a  larger  force.  Another  element 
of  uncertainty  is  the  practice  of  some  stores  of  discharging  their 
higher  paid  women  in  order  to  employ  others  at  lower  wages. 
Again,  during  the  Christmas  trade,  many  are  placed  on  their 
mettle,  for  they  may  be  dismissed  to  make  way  for  more  promising 
girls  chosen  from  among  the  temporary  help. 
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In  the  face  of  these  facts  few  of  the  girls  express  despair.  One 
was  found  who  feared,  for  a  long  time,  that  her  only  refuge  was 
suicide,  but  now  she  sees  that  everyone  is  in  misery  similar  to 
hers,  and,  although  she  declares  that  she  cannot  marry,  she  desires 
to  live  to  see  what  the  future  will  bring.  Another  young  girl  was 
more  or  less  of  a  religious  fanatic.  She  lost  every  job  she  secured 
simply  because  she  would  not  work  on  Saturday.  Her  Jewish 
father  commends  her  as  an  example  of  martyrdom  to  religious  con- 
victions. She  herself,  in  a  terrible  quandary,  suggests  that  the 
probable  outcome  will  be  the  use  of  gas.  These  isolated  examples, 
however,  are  not  significant  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  women 
interviewed.  They  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  thoughtless  rather 
than  deeply  disturbed  over  their  prospects. 

Official   Estimate   of   the   Cost   of   Living   of  Working- 
Women 

When  the  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  cost  of  living  in  New 
York,  the  first  impulse  is  to  investigate  what  has  been  done  in 
other  states.  California,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Or^on,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  already  have 
minimum  wage  laws  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  ask  how,  in  these 
commonwealths,  the  proper  minimum  has  been  determined.  In 
Utah,  the  law  first  proposed  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  women  of  the  federated  clubs  desired  to  have  inves- 
tigations of  the  cost  of  living  for  female  employees  in  the  differ- 
ent industries  as  a  basis  for  finding  the  minima  in  these  industries. 
This  was  felt  by  the  employers  to  be  too  cumbersome  and  so  a  brief 
bill  was  passed  providing  that,  "  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  reg^ 
ular  employer  of  female  workers  in  the  state  of  Utah  to  pay  any 
woman  (female)  less  than  the  wage  specified  in  this  section,  to  wit : 
For  minors,  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  cents  per  day ;  for  adult  learners  and  apprentices  not  less  than 
ninety  cents  per  day:  Provided,  that  the  learning  period  or  ap- 
prenticeship shall  not  extend  more  than  one  year ;  for  adults  who 
are  experienced  in  the  work  they  are  employed  to  perform,  not  less 
than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day."  This  means  that 
Utah  has  established  a  flat  minimum  wage  for  experienced  adult 
female  workers  at  a  rate  equal  to  $7.50  a  week. 
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California  provided  by  law  that  the  minimum  wage  to  be 
allowed  should  cover  the  "  necessary  cost  of  proper  living  "  and 
should  be  ample  ''  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  '^  of  women 
and  minors  under  eighteen.  Although  an  investigation  is  in 
progress  in  that  state  no  minimum  wage  had  been  set  at  the  time 
this  report  was  being  written. 

In  Minnesota,  likewise,  minimum  wages  were  to  be  fixed,  by  a 
commission,  for  women  and  for  minors  under  twenty-one.  They 
were  to  be  sufficient  to  "  maintain  the  worker  in  health  and  supply 
him  with  necessary  comforts  and  conditions  of  reasonable  life." 
After  investigation,  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  on  October 
23,  1914,  fixed  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  to  women  and 
minors  "  of  ordinary  ability  "  at  $8,  $8.25,  and  $8.75  in  manu- 
facturing employments,  according  to  location  outside  of  cities  and 
in  cities  of  different  classes ;  and  the  corresponding  wages  in  mer- 
cantile employments  at  $8,  $8.50  and  $9.  These  rates  are  not  to 
apply  to  learners  or  apprentices.  At  the  time  of  writing  a  court 
injunction  has  halted  the  enforcement  of  the  Commission's  orders. 

In  Oregon,  where  the  law  provides  for  a  minimum  wage,  for 
women  and  minors  under  eighteen,  equal  to  the  "  necessary  cost  of 
living  and  to  maintain  the  workers  in  health,"  several  orders  have 
been  officially  issued.  In  Portland  adult  women  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  establishments  at  less  than  $8.64  per 
week,  in  mercantile  establishments  at  less  than  $9.25  per  week, 
and  in  offices  at  less  than  $40  per  month.  For  the  State  of  Oregon 
as  a  whole  the  minimum  weekly  wage  that  has  been  set  for  adult 
women  in  any  industry  is  $8.25.  These  figures  apply  to  ex- 
perienced workers  only.  The  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  of  Oregon  says,  "  In  estimating  the  minimum  wage 
for  women  workers  in  Oregon  the  determination  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  workers 
in  health  was  obviously  a  matt^  of  approximation.  *  *  ♦ 
The  result  was  reached  by  a  general  agreement,  but  it  must  be 
understood  as  involving  the  element  of  what  was  practical  as  the 
initial  ruling  under  a  wage  law."  The  constitutionality  of  the 
Oregon  Law  ia  now  being  considered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  numerous  orders  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Conunission  fixing  the  minimum 
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wages  of  female  adult  workers  in  the  laundries  and  dye  works  at 
$9  a  week,  in  the  factories  at  $8.90  a  week,  in  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  at  $9  a  week,  and  in  mercantile  establishments 
at  $10  a  week.  The  exact  method  pursued  in  arriving  at  these 
minima  does  not  seem  to  be  available,  although  a  large  amount 
of  material  was  gathered  by  the  secretary,  Miss  Caroline  Gleason. 
Perhaps  the  most  thorough-going  attempt  to  fix  a  minimum 
wage  is  the  first  ruling  of  the  Massachusetts  Board.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law  provides  that  the  wage  shall  be  such  as  to  cover 
"  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health," 
and  also  that  it  shall  be  set  with  regard  to  "  the  financial  condition 
of  the  occupation."  The  Massachusetts  Commission,  in  the  case  of 
the  Brush  Makers'  Board,  received  estimates  from  both  operatives 
and  employers,  and  studied,  to  some  extent,  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  occupation.  The  women  employees  in  the  brush 
making  industry  believed  $10.60  a  week  to  be  the  proper  minimum 
wage  but  the  Board  set  the  figure  at  $8.71.  The  items  included 
were: 

Board  and  lodging $5.26 

Clothing  (at  the  rate  of  $75  a  year) 1 .44 

Laundry    50 

Doctor  and  dentist 20 

Church    10 

Newspapers  and  magazines 16 

Vacation 19 

Recreation    (allowing  for  moving  pictures  once  in  two 

weeks) 05 

Theatre  (once  a  month) 12 

Car  fares 70 

Total $8.71 


LTpon  further  study  the  Committee  reached  the  final  egtimate, 
.28.    The  income  was  to  be  apportioned  thus : 

For  lodging $1 .  50 

Board 3.00 

Clothes 87 
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Carfare ^^-^^ 

Other  things ^  * 

Total ^^-^^ 


"  This,"  says  the  report,  "  makes  no  allowance  for  church,  for 
reading  matter  except  from  the  free  library,  for  recreation  or  vaca- 
tion, for  savings  or  for  insurance."  The  Board,  therefore,  felt 
that  this  $6.14  must  be  increased  as  follows: 

Laundry *0.20 

Church 1^ 

1  newspaper  every  other  day  and  1  Sunday  paper 08 

1  vacation  in  the  year  ($10) 1^ 

Picture  show  once  in  2  weeks 05 

Theatre  once  in  2  months 04 

Additional  amount  for  clothes  ($25) *8 

Additional  amount  for  food ^0 

Additional  amount  for  lodging  and  extras  connected  with 

lodging ^^ 

$2 .  14 


"  The  lowest  total  for  human  living  conditions  for  an  individual 
in  Boston  is  thus  seen  to  be  $8.28."  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
estimate  leaves  out  allowance  for  doctor  bills  and  for  savings. 
This  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  in  setting  the  minimum 
socially  permissible  wage  for  women  workers  at  $8.28  is  probably 
the  most  authoritative  attempt  so  far  made.  The  Board  seems, 
however,  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  financial  condition  of 

the  industry. 

The  wage  finally  adopted  was  fifteen  and  a  half  cents  an  hour 
for  adult  experienced  makers,  or  $7.75  for  an  average  week  of  fifty 
hours  at  the  end  of  a  year  this  wage  is  to  be  raised  to  eighteen  cents 
an  hour  or  $9.00  for  the  fifty-hour  week. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  little  can  be  learned  from  the  work  in 
other  states  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  there  is  no  certainty  that 
living  costs  in  other  commonwealths  approximate  those  in  New 
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York,  although  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  at  least  some  elements,  and,  second,  because  only  one 
of  the  states  appears  to  have  had  a  satisfactory  method  of  defining 
the  minimum.  The  other  agencies  acknowledged  their  own 
guesswork. 

Replies  to  Questionnaire  Issued  by  Commission 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  little  aid  in  setting  the  cost  of  living 
is  to  be  found  in  the  official  work  of  other  states.  However, 
another  resource  is  available.  In  May  the  Commission  addressed 
a  questionnaire  letter  to  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  opinions 
were  considered  valuable.     A  copy  of  this  letter  follows: 

New  York,  May  4,  1914 
Bear  Sir  (Madam) :  The  Factory  Commission  has  been  asked  to 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  fixing  minimum  rates  of  wages  in 
industries  throughout  the  State.  To  aid  in  determining  this 
question,  the  Commission  has  gathered  data  concerning  the  wages 
of  people  in  several  lines  of  work.  It  is  now  desirous  of  learning 
from  persons  in  a  position  to  judge,  what  income  is  necessary  to 
maintain  workers  adequately  in  your  community.  You  are 
therefore  urgently  requested  to  state  what  amount  on  the  average 
for  a  week  or  a  year,  is  required  in  the  locality  in  which  you  re- 
side or  are  familiar  with,  to  support  in  simple  decency  and  work- 
ing efficiency: 

1.  A  young  woman  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  inde- 
pendently. 

2.  A  young  man  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  independ- 
ently. 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently. 

5.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children  imder  fourteen  at 
school. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  statement  with  r^ard  to  all  of  these, 
will  you  please  reply  for  the  cases  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  specify  also,  if  you  find  it 
possible  to  do  so,  the  items  of  expense  for  lodging,  food,  clothing, 
insurance,  recreation,  savings,  etc. 
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If  you  find  it  desirable  to  differentiate  standards  for  certain 
classes  of  persons  or  special  kinds  of  employment,  please  make 
such  designations. 

Assuring  you  that  your  contribution  will  be  of  value  to  the 
Commission  in  deciding  this  important  question,  and  thanking 
you  for  your  co-operation,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

KOBERT  F.  WAGNER, 

Chairman  of  the  Commissum, 

This  letter,  it  will  be  noted,  asks  for  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  decency  for,  (1)  a  young  woman  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years,  (2)  a  young  man  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  (3)  an  adult 
woman,  (4)  an  adult  man,  (all  of  these  living  independently), 
and  (5)  for  a  normal  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife  and 
three  children  at  school.  The  replies  to  this  questionnaire  were 
extremely  interesting.  A  number  of  the  best  are  published  as 
Appendix  III  to  this  report.  Some  of  them  have  been  summarized 
in  Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII.  On  each  line  is  shown  the 
name  of  the  writer,  wherever  possible,  his  occupation,  and,  if 
his  letter  contained  the  necessary  information,  a  brief  description 
of  his  method.  This  tabulation  has  been  made  in  order  that  the 
interested  reader  may  inspect  with  the  least  possible  effort  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  wide  variety  of  people.  The  value  of 
these  letters,  however,  as  indicating  the  cost  of  living  is  a  matter 

of  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  replies  were  based  purely  on 
impression.  Some  correspondents  frankly  admitted  that  their 
judgment  had  been  influenced  by  certain  articles  appearing  in 
the  periodicals.  Others  gave  one  or  two  specific  instances  and 
based  their  conclusions  wholly  upon  them.  Still  others  confessed 
that  they  were  consciously  guessing. 

Another  reason  for  mistrusting  the  value  of  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  is  the  obviously  idealistic  tendency  of  many  of 
them.  For  example,  some  man  may  be  acquainted  with  a  young 
lady  who  manages  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  on  $6  a  week. 
He  considers  that  fact  conclusive  evidence  that  $6  a  week  is 
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ample  for  the  living  wage.  His  idealism  consists  in  liie  belief 
that  what  one  person  can  do  another  can  do.  An  idealism  of  thia 
sort  leads  to  a  cheerful  but  harmful  optimism.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  idealism  exhibited  in  the  replies  of  some  girls 
and  of  some  laboring  men,  an  idealism  that  demands  exhorbitant 
incomes  in  the  belief  that  things,  admittedly  desirable,  but 
assuredly  not  necessities,  should  be  included  in  the  minimum. 
Noticeable  among  this  list  was  the  college  professor  who  put  the 
cost  of  living  for  a  family  at  $5,000,  because  he  had  difficulty  in 
securing  all  he  desired  on  that  sum. 

Most  disappointing  of  all  were  the  replies  from  some  social 
WOTkers.  They  obviously  did  not  adequately  estimate  the  cost  of 
li\^ng.  There  are  two  rea^ns  for  the  lack  of  value  in  the 
opinions  of  these  social  workers.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  so 
plagued  with  numerous  inquiries  on  this  subject  that  they  are 
apt  to  turn  aside  an  additional  letter  with  scant  consideration; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are,  to  a  large  extent,  specialists 
in  the  study  of  particular  problems,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  cost  of  living. 

When  estimates  by  the  working  girls  themselves  are  considered, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  individuals  desired  to  "  get  all  they  can," 
as  they  expressed  it  in  at  least  one  meeting  of  a  woman's  trad« 
union.  That  is,  they  are  apt  to  set  the  cost  of  living  a  bit  higher 
than  even  they  would  admit,  on  pressing;  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  some  of  these  girls  show  an  extraordinary  lack 
of  good  judgment  For  instance,  there  was  a  group  that  cared  noth- 
ing for  better  food,  but  wanted  a  large  allowance  for  more  cloth- 
ing. Yet  this  may  be  said,  that  the  investigator  who  questioned 
a  considerable  number  of  girls  in  Rochester  received  remarkably 
sane  replies.  Of  the  twenty-one  girls  whom  she  consulted  every 
one  gave  either  $8,  $9  or  a  figure  between  the  two. 

Another  circumstance  that  occasions  distrust  of  these  estimates 
are  the  obvious  omissions  from  many  of  the  detailed  budgets  that 
were  offered.  That  is,  they  frequently  left  out  entirely  an  allow- 
ance for  health,  for  recreation,  or  for  other  incidental  expendi- 
tures. Fot  aU  t^ese  reasons  it  would  seem  as  if,  on  the  whole, 
too  much  faUh  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naire. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  individuals  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  in  compiling  their  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  living.  Some  labor  unions  very  kindly  appointed  special  com- 
mittees that  investigated  the  subject  with  considerable  care.  Some 
of  them  even  gathered  a  large  number  of  budgets  and  made  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  costs  of  important  items.  So  it  can  be  said 
that,  although,  on  the  whole,  these  estimates  are  untrustworthy, 
many  of  them  are  well  worth  consideration. 

An  examination  of  Table  XXVII  will  show  that  there  was  a 
considerable  range  in  the  estimates  of  the  minimum  cost  of  living 
in  New  York  City  for  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
lowest  figure  being  $6  "  for  factory  workers,"  and  the  highest 
$12.50.  For  adult  women  in  that  municipality  the  lowest  sum 
named  as  a  living  wage  is  $6  and  the  highest  $15  to  $18.  Some- 
where within  this  wide  range  the  living  wage  can  be  set.  The 
mean  of  all  of  the  estimates  submitted  for  women  under  eighteen 
in  New  York  City  was  $10.98,  practically  $11,  and  for  the  adult 
women  $11.36.  These  averages  are  probably  not  quite  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  medians.  There  were  as  many  persons  who  con- 
sidered something  less  than  $9  a  living  wage  for  the  girl  under 
eighteen  as  there  were  who  set  their  estimate  above  that  figure. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  thirty-six  estimates  recorded 
in  the  table,  sixteen  were  either  $8,  $8  and  a  fraction,  or  $9. 
When  the  adult  women  are  considered  the  median  suggested  wage 
is  $10,  but  there  is  no  such  distinct  grouping  as  for  the  younger 

girls. 

Turning  now  to  the  estimates  in  Table  XXVIII,  those  for  the 
women  living  outside  of  New  York  City,  the  average  of  the 
proposed  minimum  wages  for  the  girls  under  eighteen  is  $8.91 
and  the  median  exactly  $9.  For  the  mature  women  the  average 
estimate  is  $10.15  and  the  median,  $9.80.  This  then  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  that  the  medians  of  the  estimates  both  for  New 
York  and  for  up-state  girls  and  women  almost  exactly  coincide, 
whereas  the  averages  are  approximately  $1  higher  for  the  girls 
and  women  living  in  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  the  data  in  Table  XXVIII,  estimates  were  se- 
cured from  twenty-one  employees  of  the  Kochester  department 
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stores.  Of  these  twenty-one  young  women  ten  considered  $9  a 
living  wage;  eight  set  it  at  $8,  two  at  $8.50,  and  one  at  $8.75. 
In  short,  the  average  estimate  of  these  employees  was  $8.56  and 
the  median  $8.75.  The  median,  therefore,  of  the  estimates  made 
by  these  girls  was  only  twenty-five  cents  diflPerent  from  the 
median  of  the  estimates  for  women  under  eighteen  made  by  those 
who  were  not  directly  interested  in  industry,  and  the  average  was 
very  little  different  from  the  average  found  for  the  younger  girls. 
For  further  study  of  these  estimates  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII  and  to  the  letters  which  are  pub- 
lished in  Appendix  III. 
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Relation  of  Age  to  Cost  of  Living  of  Wobking  Woman 

The  method  adopted  here  in  making  the  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  living  of  an  independent  working  woman  in  New  York  State 
demands  some  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  decided 
that  no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  amounts  allowed  for  the 
girls  under  eighteen  and  the  women  of  eighteen  years  or  more. 
The  reason  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion  was  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  positive  argument  for  making  the  distinction.  Many 
of  those  who  contributed  answers  to  the  Commissions  question- 
naire did  make  such  a  discrimination.  Most  of  those  who  did 
so  offered  no  explanation  whatever,  seeming  to  assume  without 
consideration  that  the  older  woman  needs  a  larger  sum  than  the 
girl.  Others  would  give  more  to  the  younger  woman.  An 
analysis  of  the  arguments  for  a  distinction  may,  therefore,  be 
necessary  in  order  to  show  their  lack  of  conclusiveness. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  a  number  of  correspondents  who 
held  that  the  younger  women  should  receive  a  larger  wage  than 
the  adults.  The  first  justification  advanced  for  this  belief  was 
that  the  younger  woman  has  a  greater  need  of  amusement.  She 
must  be  able  to  spend  more  for  the  moving  pictures  and 
other  forms  of  recreation.  Can  such  a  contention  be  accepted? 
Is  it  not  true  that,  if  the  older  woman  cares  less  for  certain  forms 
of  amusement,  which  need  not  be  granted,  she  does  need  recrea- 
tion as  much  as  her  younger  sister?  Her  tastes  may  have 
changed  but  not  her  need  for  recuperation.  Some  of  the  more 
refined  amusements,  moreover,  are  the  most  costly.  The  second 
reason  assigned  for  giving  the  younger  woman  a  larger  wage  is 
that,  because  she  has  a  less  maturity  of  judgment,  she  is  more  likely 
to  squander  money.  If  a  minimum  is  to  be  established  by  law 
it  is  not  wise  deliberately  to  make  that  minimum  high  enough  to 
include  an  allowance  for  the  extravagances  due  to  immaturity, 
for,  if  waste  is  thus  encouraged,  the  older  woman  cannot  ration- 
ally be  expected  to  correct  her  careless  habits,  and  may  never 
be  ready  for  a  reduction  of  her  pay.  The  third  reason  for  giving 
a  larger  wage  to  the  young  woman  was  that  she  was  less  capable 
of  rigid  economy,  because  her  bodily  needs  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  adult     It  is  diflBcult  to  say  positively 
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that  such  a  theory  is  wholly  wrong.  The  girl  has  to  consume 
food  enough  to  furnish  material  for  growth  as  well  as  to  provide 
energy  for  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questionable  whether 
eighteen  is  the  proper  age  for  ending  such  an  allowance,  and, 
moreover,  no  one  attempted  to  show  how  much  money  would  be 
necessary  to  purchase  this  additional  food.  Finally,  as  far  as 
this  investigation  has  revealed  the  facts,  the  boarding  houses  seem 
never  to  make  a  distinction  in  price  between  the  girl  and  the 
adult  woman.  A  fourth  argument  has  been  advanced  for  giving 
the  girl  more  than  her  senior.  It  is  said  that  the  older  woman 
can  prepare  her  own  meals,  and  so,  by  buying  the  raw  food  and 
cooking  it  herself,  she  can  economize  in  the  expense  of  her  board. 
This  saving  can  doubtless  be  realized  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  adult  has  any  more  time  and  energy  to  devote  to 
cooking  before  and  after  her  work  than  has  the  girl.  IN^either 
should  be  called  upon  for  this  additional  exertion.  The  grounds, 
then,  for  giving  a  greater  wage  to  the  girl  than  to  the  adult 
woman  are  from  a  practical  standpoint  absolutely  untenable. 

Hardly  more  acceptable  are  the  reasons  advanced  for  giving 
more  money  to  the  older  woman.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  some- 
times held  that  the  adult  ought  to  be  saving  more  than  the  girL 
In  the  preceding  discussion  of  savings  a  hint  was  given  which 
would  meet  this  argument.  The  girl  looking  forward  to  matri- 
mony ought  to  have  something  laid  by  either  for  her  trousseau  or 
that  she  may  be  independent  while  choosing  her  husband.  More- 
over, unless  the  habit  of  saving  is  early  cultivated,  there  is  great 
danger  that  it  will  never  be  formed.  Finally  the  older  a  woman 
is  the  less  opportunity  will  she  have  to  accumulate  a  fund  large 
enough  to  serve  her  when  she  cannot  work.  In  other  words,  she 
ought  to  b^n  accumulation  early  if  there  is  to  be  a  reserve.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  argued  that  the  older  women  frequently 
have  greater  responsibilities,  and  so  should  receive  larger  wages. 
This  argument  is  very  plausible;  but  the  numerous  illustrations 
which  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  sections  of  the  report 
show  that  there  are  a  great  many  young  women  who  bear  heavy 
responsibilities  to  their  families.  Indeed,  a  rather  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  individual  returns  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  as 
girls  grow  older  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the  proportion  of 
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those  called  upon  to  support  other  individuals,  nevertheless  it 
is  ludicrous  to  say,  "  Below  this  age,  the  women  are  so  free  from 
obligations  that  they  need  no  money  except  for  their  own  ex- 
penses." In  the  third  place,  it  is  argued  that  the  older  woanaii 
needs  a  larger  wage  because  her  tastes  are  developing  as  she  ma- 
tures and  it  requires  a  larger  sum  to  fulfill  these  greater  desires. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  to  consider  it  desirable  for  a  woman,  as  she 
grows  older,  to  enjoy  more  and  more  the  good  things  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand  the  dictates  of  taste  can  hardly  be  considered 
demands  of  necessity.  It  is,  therefore,  not  logically  obligatory 
on  one  setting  a  minimum  wage  to  provide  for  the  adult  woman's 
enlarging  desires.  So  analysis  seems  to  show  that  the  arguments 
for  giving  the  older  woman  more  are  as  weak  as  the  arguments  for 
giving  the  girl  more. 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs,  it  is  shown  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  adequate  reason  for  differentiating  between  the  girl  and  the 
adult  woman  when  setting  the  cost  of  living.  This  negative 
evidence  may  be  supported  by  a  few  more  positive  considerations. 
First,  there  appears  to  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  demands 
of  dress.  True,  the  time  comes  in  life  when  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  party  raiment,  but  the  young  lady  who  is  will- 
ing to  foreswear  her  social  amusements  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
is  a  rare  exception.  Moreover,  no  discrimination  based  on  age 
is  made  in  tlie  rates  of  boarding  houses.  Again,  consider  the  cost 
of  insurance.  If  a  woman  has  commenced  lier  policy  payments 
at  an  early  age  they  do  not  increase  as  she  grows  older.  Or  if  she 
takes  out  her  policy  a  few  years  later,  the  difference  would  not 
be  great.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  industrial  insurance,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  ten  cents  a  week  will  buy  a  whole  life  policy 
for  $232,  at  the  age  of  twenty  this  sum  will  purchase  $210.  This 
is  a  very  slight  difference  if  reduced  to  the  weekly  cost  per 
thousand  dollars  (about  five  cents).  Moreover,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference due  to  age  in  expenditure  for  transportation.  And,  finally, 
there  is  no  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  needs  of 
health  will  require  less  or  more  for  either  group  of  women.  So, 
positively,  because  there  is  an  apparent  equality  of  needs  it 
seems  impossible  to  decide  that  either  the  girl  or  the  adult  woman 
requires  a  larger  wage  tlian  the  other. 
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Method  of  Making  Estimate 

The  method  emp%ed  in  this  report  for  estimating  the  cost  of 
living  is  one  to  which  serious  (Ejection  has  been  raised.  The 
different  items  of  cost  are  separately  determined  and  then  com- 
bined.  The  reason  for  objecting  to  this  synthetic  method  has 
been,  in  the  past,  that  it  has  involved  so  large  an  element  of 
guess  work.  The  reason  for  adopting  it  is  that  no  more  satis- 
factory plan  appears.  The  data  available  for  use  in  this  report 
are  necessarily  fragmentary,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  rely 
solely  on  the  facts  elicited  by  the  interviews  with  the  girls.  Even 
if  the  budgets  were  complete,  however,  they  alone  would  not 
furnish  material  for  an  authoritative  estimate  of  the  minimum 
cost  of  living.  Suppose  that  after  a  weekly  wage  of  perhaps  $9 
i«  reached  the  percentage  of  expenditure  for  board  falls  off  and 
that  for  clothing  increases ;  this  by  no  means  proves  that,  at  the 
wage  of  $9  a  week,  a  girl  is  able  properly  to  satisfy  her  needs  for 
food.  It  simply  signifies  that  the  average  girl  on  reaching  the 
wage  of  $9,  possibly  not  realizing  the  other  needs,  thimks  she 
can  spend  more  for  clothing.  And  so  the  method,  frequently 
employed,  of  observing  percentage  expenditures  by  wage  groups 
and  thus  showing  that  one  item  has  grown  in  its  proportionate 
share  of  attention  while  another  has  diminished,  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  wishing  trustworthy  conclusions,  absolutely  in- 
admissible. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  impossible  to  adopt  the  results  attained 
by  the  ofScial  bodies  fixing  minimum  wages  in  the  other  states 
for  two  reasons :  first,  that  only  in  one  of  these  states  was  there 
employed  a.  satisfactory  system  of  making  an  estimate ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  there  is  no  ground  for  being  confident  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  York  is  the  same  as  in  other  commonwealths. 

Another  method  frequently  adopted  in  determining  the  cost  of 
living  makes  use  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  persons  in  various 
institutions.  This  method  involves  a  tremendous  fallacy.  In 
institutions  where  sustenance  is  furnished  to  a  great  number, 
economies  impossible  in  the  family  can  be  introduced;  and  most 
working  women  live  either  in  their  own  families  or  as  boarders 
in  private  families.     Again,  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  an  insti- 
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tution  does  not  include  many  of  the  privileges,  such  as  the  use 
of  a  "parlor",  which  any  independent  woman  should  enjoy. 
Nor  does  it  provide  various  highly  desirable  forms  of  recreation 
and  enjoyment  Finally,  because  expert  management  can  be  em- 
ployed, the  cost  in  the  institution  should  be  low.  The  private 
family  has  to  make  the  best  of  its  own  rather  limited  financial 
talents. 

It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  adopt  entire  the  figures  of  vari* 
ous  relief  agencies.  The  associations  which  pension  widows,  for 
instance,  secure  gifts  of  clothing,  and  there  is  consequently,  no  way 
of  telling  the  real  cost  of  clothing  their  dependent  families. 

Since  the  methods  hitherto  employed  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
living  cannot  be  accepted  the  present  synthetic  method  seems  the 
only  one  available.  It  is  adopted  for  these  additional  reasons : — 
In  the  first  place,  each  item  in  the  budget  is  separately  presented 
and  so  discussed  as  to  allow  specific  criticism.  In  the  second 
place,  the  major  items  of  the  budget  are  ascertainable  within 
fairly  narrow  limits.  It  was,  for  example,  impossible  to  test,  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  be  satisfactory,  the  quality  of  board  and 
lodging  furnished  at  different  prices.  Such  an  investigation 
would  have  been  worth  while,  but  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
Commission.  Therefore,  the  commercial  cost  of  food  and  lodging 
has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  very  best  scientific  data 
available^  namely,  the  standard  used  by  the  New  York  City  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  a  standard 
derived  from  the  long  practical  experience  of  expert  students  of 
dietetics.  This  estimate  gives  a  fairly  accurate  minimum  for  the 
cost  of  food.  The  cost  of  a  room  was  fixed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  rental  of  model  tenements  run  on  a  semi-philanthropic  basis 
which  allows  returns  of  but  five  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  In 
the  third  place,  there  is  another  group  of  items  such  as  the  allow- 
ance for  health  and  for  spending  money  which  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  judment.  There  has  as  yet  been  developed  no 
scientific  method  of  determining  how  much  each  wage  should  con- 
tain as  a  specific  allowance  for  health.  If  there  were  in  this 
State  a. well  developed  system  of  sickness  insurance  the  matter 
would  be  simple ;  but  without  such  a  system  of  distributing  costs 
actually  in  existence  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  exactness  what  the 
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individuals  of  any  one  group  should  be  allowed  for  the  preservation 
of  their  health.  If  this  item  cannot  be  scientifically  determined, 
even  more  uncertain  is  the  amount  needed  for  spending  money. 
One  other  matter  must  be  mentioned,  only  one  estimate  is  sub- 
mitted. That  is,  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  minimum  cost  of 
living  based  upon  whether  women  live  independently  or  at  home. 
The  estimate  is  based  upon  the  conditions  of  those  who  live  in- 
dependently, and  it  is  assumed  that  the  cost  for  others  will  be 
approximately  the  same.  This  is  done  for  a  very  practical  reason. 
Hardly  had  the  new  workman's  compensation  act  gone  into 
effect  when  it  was  charged  that  some  of  the  companies  that  were 
permitted  to  maintain  their  own  insurance  funds  were  giving 
preference  in  employment  to  single  men  because  of  the  lower  scale 
of  payments  for  injuries  to  the  unmarried.  Even  now,  a  similar 
condition  exists  in  certain  industries  with  r^ard  to  girls.  Some 
employers  refuse  to  engage  girls  unless  they  live  at  home  with 
their  parents.  The  ground  for  this  discrimination  is  that  the 
wages  offered  are  insufficient  to  maintain  women  living  inde- 
pendently. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  a  minimum  wage  is  set 
lower  for  women  living  at  home,  than  for  those  living  independ- 
ently, the  tendency  would  be  to  throw  out  of  employment  the 
women  who  have  least  resource,  who  are  most  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions.  With  this  justification  of  the  method  pur- 
sued it  is  now  possible  to  turn  to  the  result 

Cost  of  Living  fob  Wobkino-Women 

In  the  first  place  a  decent  supply  of  clothing  can  be  obtained 
for  approximately  $S8  a  year.  This  figure  holds  for  all  the  cities 
of  the  State  as  far  as  the  agents  could  ascertain.  Now,  if  a  young 
woman  has  capital,  if  she  can  buy  her  wash  dresses  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  woolen  cloth  or  her  heavy  skirts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer,  she  can  get  along  for  very  much  less; 
but  life  is  not  thus  regulated.  The  stores  could  not  prosper  if 
everyone  waited  for  bargain  day;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
girls  do  not  have  resources  enough  to  purchase  ahead.  They  have 
to  buy  as  they  need ;  they  frequently  have  to  resort  to  installment 
payments.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  base  the  necessary  cost 
of  clothing  on  bargain  prices.     Likewise  this  cost  should  not  be 
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estimated  at  secondhand  prices,  for,  although  some  can  obtain 
secondhand  clothing  and  thus  realize  economies,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  vast  hosts  of  woridng  women  in  the  State  could 
do  so.  It  is  fair  to  consider  that  $86  will  just  about  supply  the 
clothing  necessary  for  a  working  woman.  To  this  must  be  added 
forty  cents  per  week  for  laundry.  If  her  occupation  required  good 
dressing,  more  than  this  sum  would  be  necessary. 

The  expense  of  board  and  room  in  New  York  City  has  been 
estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  $4  a  week  or  approximately 
$208  a  year.  Lunches,  at  ninety  cents  a  week  for  fifty-two  weeks, 
amount  to  $46.80.  So  large  a  proportion  of  working  women  have 
to  pay  carfare,  that  an  allowance  of  ten  cents  a  day,  or  sixty 
cents  a  week,  must  be  included  in  any  estimate  of  a  living  wage. 
This  amounts  to  $31.20  for  the  year.  An  aUowance  should  also 
be  made  for  life  insurance.  One  should  ordinarily  find  it  possible 
to  provide  for  death.  Very  frequently  a  woman  has  relatives  who, 
if  she  leaves  nothing,  will  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  her  funeral, 
and  almost  as  frequently  she  has  relatives  who  are  at  least  in  part 
dependent  on  her  earnings.  An  aUowamce  in  a  round  sum  of 
$20  a  year  would  purchase  $1,000  or  more  in  the  whole  life  poli- 
cies if  insurance  is  b^un  at  a  fairly  early  age. 

For  recreation  and  amusement  certainly  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  a  week  or  $26  a  year  should  be  allowed.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly small  sum  when  one  comes  to  think  what  can  actually  be 
bought  with  it.  A  few  evenings  at  the  "  movies,"  five  at  the  more 
respectable  shows,  a  couple  of  trips  on  the  trolleys,  with  a  bit  of 
refreshment, —  such  is  about  the  limit  of  the  recreation  that  can 
be  had  for  fifty  cents  a  week.  And  then,  there  must  be  an  allow- 
ance for  incidentals;  dentist's  or  physician's  bills,  oculist's  fees, 
little  presents  to  friends  which  must  occasionally  be  purchased, 
and  a  host  of  other  objects  will  require  at  least  fifty  cents  a  week, 
making  another  $26  for  the  year.  Adding  these  amounts  together 
the  sum  of  $466.80  is  obtained. 

1.  Clothing $88  00 

2.  Laundry 20  80 

3.  Room  and  board  (except  lunches) 208  00 

4.  Lunches 46  80 

5.  Carfares 31  20 
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^    T                                                                               ...  $20  00 

6.  Insurance ^ 

7.  Amusement,  recreation 26  00 

8.  Health  and  incidentals ^^  ^^ 

Total ^^^^^^ 


Now  $466.80  amounts  to  approximately  $8.97  a  week.     It  can, 
therefore,  be  said  that  $9  a  week,  if  a  steady  income,  will  suffix^e 
to  maintain  in  decency  a  working  woman  in  New  York  City.    It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  allowance  of  $9  a  week  is  not 
large  enough  to  permit  any  saving.     This  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  in  two  ways.     First,  in  the  synthetic  budget  all  the  money 
seems  to  have  necessary  use  if  the  wage  is  $9  a  week,  and,  second, 
the  working  women  studied  actually  found  it  impossible  to  save 
until  they  had  attained  the  wage  of  $10  or  more,  as  was  shown  in 
Table  XXIII.    If  savings  are  considered  a  necessity  for  the  work- 
ing-woman the  minimum  cost  of  living  must  be  set  above  $9  by 
the  amount  which  it  is  considered  should  be  saved  in  a  week. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  put  upon  the  fact  that  this  must 
be  a  regular  income  for,  as  has  been  shown  in  Dr.  Woolston's  re- 
port, so  many  are  unemployed  part  of  the  time  that  idleness 
seriously  cuts  into  earnings. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  rents  are  lower  in  Troy  and  in 
Buffalo  than  in  New  York  City.  This  makes  the  cost  of  room 
and  board  approximately  eighty  cents  less  in  Buffalo  than  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  conclude  that  the  minimum 
weekly  cost  of  living  for  a  working  woman  in  Buffalo  is  about 

$8  20. 

These  estimates  are  set  at  a  minimum.    No  special  allowance 

is  made  for  a  vacation  with  its  extra  expense,  nor  is  there  any 
inclusion  for  savings.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say  that  the  very 
least  upon  which  a  working  woman  can  decently  maintain  her- 
self in  that  city  of  the  State  where  rents  and  food  prices  seem 
about  the  lowest,  in  Buffalo,  is  $8.20  per  week  the  year  around, 
and  in  New  York  City  $9. 
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Cost  of  Living  to  Men  Living  Independently 
The  agents  of  the  Commission,  in  their  visits  to  the  factories, 
secured  little  information  which  would  be  of  use  in  determining 
the  cost  of  living  for  a  man  living  independently.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  obtain  personal  interviews  with  men  than  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  talking  to  women ;  and  the  women  were  more  com- 
municative than  were  the  men.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
but  a  small  proportion  of  men  in  the  mercantile  establishments 
where  a  large  majority  of  the  interviews  were  taken.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  deemed  unwise  to  attempt  to  present  more  than  a  few 
facts  based  upon  the  work  of  the  investigators. 

There  is  a  lack  of  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  single  man. 
The  reason  for  this  has  been  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
young  women.  If  the  man  who  is  unmarried  is  given  by  law  a 
lower  minimum  wage  than  the  head  of  the  family,  then  a  premium 
is  placed  upon  the  employment  of  single  men.  For  this  all  suf- 
ficient reason  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  different  minimum  wages 
for  married  and  single  men.  It  is,  then,  merely  from  the  stand- 
point of  interest  rather  than  from  a  desire  to  obtain  results  of 
practical  value  that  this  short  note  on  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
single  man  is  written. 

Replies  to  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  r^arding  the  cost  of  living  which  was  sent 
out  by  the  Commission  to  various  authorities  in  New  York  State 
has  been  described,  and  the  worth  of  the  replies  has  been  estimated 
in  the  discussion  of  the  women.  At  this  point  it  is  worth  while 
to  present  a  tabulation  of  the  estimates  in  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  single  man. 

From  persons  acquainted  with  living  conditions  in  New  York 
City,  thirty-two  replies  were  received.  These  are  presented  in 
Table  XXIX.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  weekly  cost  of  living  for 
a  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  New  York  City  is  from  $6 
to  $7  and  the  highest  is  $15.  The  average  estimate  is  $10.38  and 
the  median  exactly  $10.  It  should  be  noted  that  five  estimates 
placed  the  cost  of  living  for  the  youth  at  $8  to  $8.99,  six  at  $9  to 

L99  and  seven  at  $10  to  $10.99.    Thus  eighteen,  or  more  than 
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half,  of  the  estimates  were  for  sums  of  $8  but  less  than  $11.  For 
the  man  of  eighteen  years  or  more  the  lowest  estimate  was  $7 
whereas  the  maximum  suggested  weekly  cost  of  living  was  from 
$20  to  $25.  The  average  of  the  estimates  was  $12.71  and  the 
median  exactly  $12.  There  was  no  such  marked  concentration 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  adult  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the 
youth.  Three  estimated  the  cost  of  living  at  less  than  $9  a  week, 
four  at  from  $9  to  $9.99,  four  at  from  $10  to  $10.99,  one  at  $11, 
five  at  from  $12  to  $12.99,  and  the  rest  of  the  estimates  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  various  sums  ranging  up  to  $20.  Thus, 
whereas  there  seems  to  be  a  substantial  uniformity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  youth,  there  is  a  decided  variation  with  regard  to  the  living 
expenses  of  the  man. 

Thirty-five  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living  of  men  in  the  cities 
of  the  State  other  than  New  York  were  submitted.  The  lowest 
of  these  estimates  for  a  youth  was  $5.50  made  by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man  in  Schenectady,  and  the  highest  was  from  $13  to  $15  made 
by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Binghamton.  The  average  of  the 
up-state  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  youth  was  $9.64  and 
the  median  was  $9.50.  There  was,  in  this  case  too,  a  marked  con- 
centration of  opinion.  Eight  individuals  fixed  the  cost  of  living 
at  $8  to  $8.99,  seven  at  $9  to  $9.99  and  eight  at  $10  to  $10.99. 
Thus  twenty-three  out  of  thirty-five  estimates  were  for  sums  vary- 
ing from  $8  to  $11.  For  the  adult  man  the  lowest  estimate  sub- 
mitted was  $7.50  in  Rochester  and  Canajoharie,  and  the  highest 
was  $18  in  Niagara  Falls  and  in  Albany.  The  average  was  $11.51 
and  the  median  $11.50.  There  is  no  point  at  which  it  can  be  said 
that  there  is  a  concentration  of  these  estimates.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  as  far  as  opinion  of  well  informed  people  goes,  the  cost  of 
living,  when  judged  by  the  average,  is  approximately  one  dollar 
less  in  the  cities  up-state  than  in  the  Metropolis,  and,  when  judged 
by  the  median,  it  is  fifty  cents  less. 

Wihen  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  of  opinion  as  is  exhibited 
by  these  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  it  is  impossible  to  formulate 
any  very  definite  conclusions.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  adopt 
some  other  method  before  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  living  costs  to  the  young  man  can  be  found. 
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The  Cost  of  a  Koom 
From  the  returnsi  of  the  Commission's  investigators,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  how  much  a  young  man  would  have  to  pay 
in  order  to  secure  a  decent  room.    Therefore  a  newspaper,  which  is 
apparently    the    largest    advertising   medium   for    lodging-house 
keepers  in  New  York  City,  was  studied  and  a  number  of  the 
cheapest  rooms  were  visited.   The  results  of  this  visitation  showed 
that  in  the  West  Side  from  about  Eleventh  street  to  Twentieth 
street  there  were  available  a  few  rooms  which  could  be  had  for 
$2  a  week.     These  rooms  had  a  window  opening  outdoors,  but  not 
always  very  large,  a  single  or  three^uarter  bed,  a  wash  stand,  a 
chair  or  two,  a  rug,  and  a  curtain  behind  which  clothes  could  be 
hung.     The  rooms  seem  livable  but  by  no  means  luxurious ;  they 
afford  hardly  more  than  bare  comfort    There  were  not  many  of 
these  $2  rooms,  and  their  number  was  probably  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  was  carried  on  in  summer,  when  many 
young  men  try  to  find  lodgings  farther  from  their  work,  and  when 
the  lodging-house  keepers  consequently  reduce  prices.    Not  a  single 
tolerable  room  renting  for  a  price  less  than  $2  a  week  was  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  several  days'  work. 

The  Cost  of  Board 
The  cost  of  accommodation  in  the  boarding  houses  varies  so 
much  for  men,  as  for  women,  that  it  was  deemed  impossible  to 
determine  food  costs  from  an  inspection  of  boarding  houses. 
Therefore,  the  method  of  estimating  on  a  basis  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  been  used.  Supposing  that  the  young  man  eats  two 
fairly  substantial  meals  in  a  boarding  house  on  week  days  and 
three  on  Sundays,  the  cost  of  the  raw  food,  according  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  would  be  about  $1.47.  The  value  of  service  and  prep- 
aration could  not  be  less  than  fifty  cents  a  week,  even  if  the 
proprietor  of  the  boarding  house  waits  on  the  table,  and  at  least 
fifty  cents  should  be  allowed  for  profit,  making  the  total  cost  of 
board  at  a  minimum  commercial  price  of  $2.50  a  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  young  man  would  have  his  lunches  to  buy  six 
days.     The  least  he  could  be  expected  to  spend  would  be  fifteen 
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cents  per  day,  or  ninety  cents  a  week.     The  minimum  amount 
expended  for  food  would  therefore  be  $3.50  per  week. 

Clothing 

The  clothing  needed  by  a  youHg  man  cannot  be  estimated  from 
the  returns  given  by  the  investigators.  The  following  list  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  wise  distribution  of  expenditures  for  clothing  in  a 
year.  It  is  a  meagre  schedule,  as  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
clothing  needs  of  young  men  will  readily  see,  and  yet  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  belief  that  it  is  adequate  for  the  demands  of  decency. 
This  estimate  of  the  necessary  annual  clothing  expenditures  of  a 
young  man  living  independently  is  $75  a  year.  This  sum  is  $25 
more  than  the  expenditures  which  are  considered  necessary  for 
the  head  of  a  family.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the 
mending  of  a  family  and  the  making  of  a  few  garments  can  be 
left  to  the  housewife,  whereas  the  independent  man  has  no  one 
to  look  after  his  clothing.  Moreover,  the  single  man  must  keep 
up  a  better  appearance,  he  must  move  more  among  people  than 
the  husband,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  been  allowed  two  suits 
instead  of  one.  Although  it  is  not  for  a  moment  assumed  that 
any  individual  would  adopt  exactly  this  as  a  prescribed  list  of 
clothing,  it  is  held  that  the  estimate  is  approximately  correct.  A 
clerk,  who  has  to  appear  well,  could  expend  the  sum  here  appor- 
tioned to  workshirts  and  overalls  for  linen  or  shoes. 

Hats $2  50 

Overcoat,  one-fourth  of  $15 3  75 

Suits,  two  at  $15 30  00 

Shoes,  two  pair  at  $3.50  and  repairs 10  00 

Socks 2  00 

Underclothing 3  50 

Shirts,  six  at  $1 6  00 

Collars 2  00 

Ties 2  00 

:Night  shirts   1  00 

Kubbers 1  00 

Gloves 1  50 

Umbrella 1  00 
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cents  per  day,  or  ninety  cents  a  week.     The  minimum  amount 
expended  for  food  would  therefore  be  $3.50  per  week. 

Clothing 

The  clothing  needed  by  a  young  man  cannot  be  estimated  from 
the  returns  given  by  the  investigators.  The  following  list  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  wise  distribution  of  expenditures  for  clothing  in  a 
year.  It  is  a  meagre  schedule,  as  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
clothing  needs  of  young  men  will  readily  see,  and  yet  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  belief  that  it  is  adequate  for  the  demands  of  decency. 
This  estimate  of  the  necessary  annual  clothing  expenditures  of  a 
young  man  living  independently  is  $75  a  year.  This  sum  is  $25 
more  than  the  expenditures  which  are  considered  necessary  for 
the  head  of  a  family.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the 
mending  of  a  family  and  the  making  of  a  few  garments  can  be 
left  to  the  housewife,  whereas  the  independent  man  has  no  one 
to  look  after  his  clothing.  Moreover,  the  single  man  must  keep 
up  a  better  appearance,  he  must  move  more  among  people  than 
the  husband,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  been  allowed  two  suits 
instead  of  one.  Although  it  is  not  for  a  moment  assumed  that 
any  individual  would  adopt  exactly  this  as  a  prescribed  list  of 
clothing,  it  is  held  that  the  estimate  is  approximately  correct.  A 
clerk,  Avho  has  to  appear  well,  could  expend  the  sum  here  appor- 
tioned to  workshirts  and  overalls  for  linen  or  shoes. 

Hats $2  50 

Overcoat,  one-fourth  of  $15 3  75 

Suits,  two  at  $15 30  00 

Shoes,  two  pair  at  $3.50  and  repairs 10  00 

Socks 2  00 

Underclothing 3  50 

Shirts,  six  at  $1 6  00 

Collars 2  00 

Ties 2  00 

Xight  shirts   1  00 

Rubbers 1  00 

Olcves 1   50 

Umbrella 1  00 
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Overalls 

Work  shirts 

Incidentals 


$75  00 

r  - 

The  expenditures  for  clothing  must  be  supplemented  by  those 
for  laundry.  A  study  of  the  articles  which  would  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  laundry  every  week  seems  to  indicate  that  forty  cents 
is  the  minimum  cost  of  having  this  work  done,  so  an  allowance 
of  $20.80  must  be  made  for  the  year's  laundry. 

Other  Items  of  Expenditure 
The  young  man  should  carry  an  insurance  policy  for  the  same 
reasons  as  should  the  young  woman,  and  his  annual  budget  should 
contain  at  least  $20  for  this  purpose.  He  usually  lives  so  far 
from  his  work  that  he  must  have  enough  to  pay  his  carfare, 
which  would  amount  to  at  least  $31.20  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
For  health  and  incidental  expenditures  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  giving  the  young  man  any  more  than  the  young  woman, 
or  $26  a  year.  For  recreation  and  amusement,  however,  the 
young  man  should  be  allowed  more,  probably  $52.  The  reason 
for  assigning  the  young  man  more  for  recreation  is  that  he  fre- 
quently has  the  additional  burden  of  entertaining  a  young  lady 

or  other  friends. 

Summary 
Putting  together  the  various  items  above  enumerated,  it  is 
found  that  the  minimum  sum  on  which  a  young  man  can  live 
for  a  vear  is  $505.80.  Nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
week,  then,  seems  to  be  the  minimum  amount  which  must  be 
allowed  to  every  young  man  living  independently  in  New  York 
City. 

Koom $104  00 

Board,  fifty-two  weeks  at  $2.50 130  00 

Lunches 4:6  80 

Clothing T5  00 

Laundry 20  80 
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Insurance $20  00 

Carfares 31  20 

Incidentals 26  00 

Recreation  and  amusement 52  00 

Total $505  80 

Average  per  week 9  73 


CoNFIBMATIOJy 

In  order  to  test  this  conclusion,  a  study  was  made  of  reports 
of  personal  interviews  with  men  submitted  hy  the  Commission's 
agents.  Ninety-six  young  men  in  New  York  City  reported 
whether  they  were  able  to  save  or  not.  Twenty^six  of  these  men 
earned  less  than  $8  a  week,  but  only  two  of  this  group  saved. 
Two  of  the  ten  who  earned  $8  but  less  than  $9  a  week  were  able 
to  save;  of  the  three  who  earned  $9  not  one.  Fourteen  earned 
$10  but  less  than  $11,  and  of  them  five  were  able  to  save.  Six 
earned  $11  but  less  than  $12,  and  of  these  two  reported  savings. 
Of  the  thirty-seven  who  earned  $12  or  more  per  week  twenty-two 
were  able  to  save.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  not  until 
a  wage  of  $10  is  reached  could  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  young 
men  save  any  money  and,  therefore,  they  furnish  a  rough  con- 
firmation of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above,  that  the  necessary 
cost  of  living  is  just  under  $10  a  week. 

Savings 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
living  for  men  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  saving.  The 
same  reasons  exist  for  desiring  saving  among  young  men  as  among 
women.  Saving  is  necessary  as  a  provision  for  the  various  emer- 
gencies that  may  overtake  the  individual  —  sickness,  accident, 
and  eventual  old  age.  Saving  is  imperative  as  a  provision  against 
unemployment;  and,  as  an  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  of 
thrift ;  saving  is  as  essential  for  the  young  man  as  for  the  young 
woman.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  why  the  young  man  should 
be  able  to  accumulate  money.  In  the  normal  course  of  events  the 
man  will  marry,  and  at  that  time  he  should  have  a  sum  adequate 
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Insurance $20  00 

Carfares 31  20 

Incidentals 26  00 

Kccrcation  and  amusement 52  00 

Total $505  80 

Average  i)er  week 9  73 


Con  FIRM  ATIOJ* 

In  order  to  test  this  conclusion,  a  study  was  made  of  reports 
of  personal  interviews  with  men  suhmittcd  by  the  Commission's 
agents.  Ninety-six  young  men  in  New  York  City  rejiorted 
whether  they  were  able  to  save  or  not.  Twenty-six  of  these  men 
earned  less  than  $8  a  week,  but  only  two  of  this  gi'oup  saved. 
Two  of  the  ten  who  earned  $8  but  less  than  $9  a  week  were  able 
to  save;  of  the  three  who  earned  $9  not  one.  Fourteen  earned 
$10  but  less  than  $11,  and  of  them  five  w^re  aide  to  save.  Six 
earned  $11  but  less  than  $12,  and  of  these  two  reported  savings. 
Of  the  thirty-seven  who  earned  $12  or  moi*c  per  week  twenty-two 
w^ere  able  to  save.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  not  imtil 
a  wage  of  $10  is  reached  could  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  young 
men  save  any  money  and,  therefore,  they  furnish  a  rough  con- 
firmation of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above,  that  the  necessary 
cost  of  living  is  just  under  $10  a  week. 

Savings 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
living  for  men  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  saving.  The 
same  reasons  exist  for  desiring  saving  among  young  men  as  among 
women.  Saving  is  necessary  as  a  provision  for  the  various  emer- 
gencies that  may  overtake  the  individual  —  sickness,  accident, 
and  eventual  old  age.  Saving  is  imperative  as  a  provision  against 
unemployment;  and,  as  an  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  of 
thrift ;  saving  is  as  essential  for  the  young  man  as  for  the  young 
woman.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  why  the  young  man  should 
be  able  to  accumulate  money.  In  the  normal  course  of  events  the 
man  will  marry,  and  at  that  time  he  should  have  a  sum  adequate 
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for  the  furnishing  of  a  house.  It  is  also  especially  desirable  that 
he  have  a  fund  laid  by  for  contingencies,  as  the  emergencies 
affect  not  himself  alone  but  his  family  as  well.  Therefore,  al- 
though no  such  item  has  been  included  in  the  minimum  cost  of 
living,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  saving,  if  a  living  wage 
is  in  question. 

Additional  Caution 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  estimate  above  submitted 
is  for  the  actual  expenses  of  living.  If  the  man  is  subject  to 
periods  of  unemployment  his  wage  while  at  work  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  tide  him  over  periods  of  idleness. 

The  Living  Wage  in  Other  Cities 

Data  do  not  exist  for  the  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
living  for  a  young  man  in  the  up-state  cities.  It  may  be  recalled, 
however,  that  a  girl  can  find  a  home  for  eighty  cents  less  in  Buf- 
falo than  in  New  York  City."'^  Making  approximately  the  same 
difference  in  the  cost  to  the  young  man,  the  minimum  cost  of 
living  for  the  man  is  probably  about  $9  in  Buffalo,  with  similar 
modifications  in  other  communities. 


Conclusion 

The  data  presented  above  are  not  wide  enough  in  their  scope 
nor  are  they  sufficiently  exact  in  character  to  warrant  assurance 
in  the  results;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  far  as  information  is 
at  present  attainable,  the  necessary  cost  of  mere  existence  for  a 
young  man  living  independently  is  $9.75  a  week  in  New  York 
City  and  $9  a  week  in  Buffalo. 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  only  variations  in  the  cost  of  living  in  different  cities  aeeti 
to  be  in  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging. 
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Cost  of  Living  Fok  a  Normal  Family 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  discussion,  learned  and  dilet- 
tant  of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  normal  family.  By  the  normal 
family  is  meant  a  household  consisting  of  a  father  at  work,  a 
mother  keeping  the  home,  and  three  children  none  of  whom  are 
employed.  It  was  shown  in  the  study  of  the  working  woman  of 
this  State  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some  social  workers,  the 
normal  family  actually  does  exist  and  is  the  type  family ;  or,  at 
least,  it  is  a  stage  which  is  passed  through  in  the  history  of  the 
typical  household.  Some  of  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living 
for  such  a  family  are  available  for  this  study.  The  most  no- 
table and  authoritative  of  these  determinations  was  made  in  the 
year  1907  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections.  This  able  committee  collected 
budgets  from  391  families  in  New  York  city  and  from  fifty-three 
households  in  nine  other  municipalities.  After  a  careful  study 
of  these  budgets  the  Committee  submitted  a  report  which  set 
the  cost  of  living  for  a  normal  family  in  New  York  City  at  ap- 
proximately $825. 

The  method  pursued  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  is  well  worth 
description.  A  study  of  the  budgets  revealed  the  fact  that  fami- 
lies having  under  $700  a  year  were  certainly  unable  to  enjoy  many 
of  the  things  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  efficient  life.  The 
household  having  an  income  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year  could  subsist,  provided  there  was  no  necessity  for 
extraordinary  expenditures,  such  as  those  occasioned  by  sickness, 
death,  accident  or  other  untoward  circumstances;  but,  in  any 
such  emergency,  it  was  very  likely  to  have  to  ask  for  charity. 
The  families  in  New  York  City  having  annual  incomes  of  $800 
or  more  seemed  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  independently 
and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  decency. 

The  virtue  of  this  study  is  that  averages  played  no  great  role 
as  a  basis  for  inference.  The  conclusions  were  founded,  rather, 
on  observation  of  the  mode  of  living  of  families  in  various  income 
groups ;  and  so  there  was  achieved  a  combination  of  ideal  standards 
with  actual  facts.     This  report  on  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York 
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City  was  supplemented  the  next  year  by  the  work  of  Mr.  John 
R.  Howard,  of  Buffalo,  who  in  a  similar  manner  estimated  the 
cost  of  living  in  that  city  at  approximately  $675.  A  survey  of 
other  attempts  to  determine  the  cost  of  living  fails  to  disclose  any 
that  is  based  on  sounder  principles  than  these.  Therefore,  the 
conclusions  in  this  report  are  very  largely  guided  by  the  results 
of  these  two  investigations. 

Original  Material. 

Since  the  investigations  of  this  Commission  in  the  fac- 
tories did  not  furnish  adequate  data  relative  to  the  cost  of 
living  for  families,  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  special  in- 
quiry. The  schedule  was  printed  on  cards.  *  This  schedule 
called  for  information  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  household 
and  the  earnings  of  its  members;  the  food  consumption  for  a 
week  and  the  cost  of  such  incidentals  as  ice  and  fuel ;  the  activity 
of  the  members  of  the  family  in  clubs  or  labor  unions,  and  their 
methods  of  obtaining  amusement;  the  health  problem,  if  there 
was  one;  the  care  and  condition  of  the  home;  and,  finally,  the 
wardrobe  actually  owned,  and  the  cost  of  clothes  purchased  during 
a  year. 

In  filling  out  these  schedules  the  agents  had  to  spend  ap- 
proximately half  a  day  with  each  household.  They  were  able 
to  obtain  very  accurate  data  on  certain  subjects,  but  frequently 
found  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  of  expenditures  for  other  items. 
However,  some  experienced  social  workers  located  a  number  of 
families  of  more  than  the  usual  intelligence,  and  it  was  possible 
to  secure,  in  numerous  instances,  fairly  complete  returns.  No 
attempt  to  secure  complete  budgets  was  made.  The  investigation 
was  carried  on  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  August,  1914.  It 
would  be  a  fallacy  to  interpret  the  expenditures  of  these  months 
as  typical  of  the  entire  year.  What  was  desired  for  this  part  of 
the  investigation  was  the  acquisition  of  a  personal  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  living  in  workingmen's  families. 
Ability  to  describe  the  actual  stock  of  clothing,  tbe  precise  con- 
dition of  the  home,  the  menus  for  a  week,  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  such  items  as  fuel  and  light  was  the  goal.     Through  this 

♦  The  schedule  is  reproduced  as  part  of  appendix  V  below. 
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City  was  suppleiiicnted  the  next  year  by  the  work  of  Mr.  John 
R.  Howard,  of  Buifalo,  who  in  a  siniiUir  manner  estimated  the 
cost  of  living  in  that  city  at  approximately  $675.  A  survey  of 
other  attempts  to  determine  the  cost  of  living  fails  to  disclose  any 
that  is  based  on  s(nmder  principles  than  these.  Therefore,  the 
conclusions  in  this  report  are  very  largely  guided  by  the  results 
of  these  two  investigations. 

OlMCaXAL  ^Ia'J'EIUAL. 

Since  the  investigations  of  this  Commission  in  the  fac- 
tories did  not  furnish  adeijuate  data  relative  to  the  cost  of 
living  for  families,  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  special  in- 
quiry. The  schedule  was  printed  on  cards.  *  This  schedule 
called  for  information  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  household 
and  the  earnings  of  its  members;  the  food  consumption  for  a 
week  and  the  cost  of  such  incidentals  as  ice  and  fuel ;  the  activity 
of  the  members  of  the  familv  in  clubs  or  labor  unions,  and  their 
methods  of  obtaining  amusement;  the  health  problem,  if  there 
was  one;  the  care  and  condition  of  the  home;  and,  finally,  the 
wardrobe  actually  owned,  and  the  cost  of  clothes  purchased  during 
a  vear. 

In  filling  out  these  schedules  the  agents  had  to  spend  ap- 
proximately half  a  day  with  each  househr>ld.  They  were  able 
to  obtain  very  accurate  data  on  certain  subjects,  but  frequently 
found  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  of  expenditures  for  other  items. 
However,  some  experienced  social  workers  l(x;ated  a  luimber  of 
families  of  more  than  the  usual  intelligence,  and  it  was  possible 
to  secure,  in  numerous  instances,  fairly  complete  returns.  No 
attempt  to  secure  complete  budgets  was  made.  The  investigation 
was  carried  on  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  August,  1914.  It 
wx)uld  be  a  fallacy  to  interpret  the  expenditures  of  these  months 
as  typical  of  the  entire  year.  What  was  desired  for  this  part  of 
the  investigation  was  the  acquisition  of  a  personal  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  living  in  workingmen's  families. 
Ability  to  describe  the  actual  stock  of  clothing,  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  home,  the  menus  for  a  week,  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  such  items  as  fuel  and  light  was  the  goal.     Through  this 

♦  The  schedule  is  reproduced  as  part  of  appendix  V  below. 
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study,  a  great  deal  of  specific  information  concerning  the  various 
items  of  family  expenditure  was  obtained.  The  number  of  house- 
holds covered,  thirty-four  in  New  York  City,  eighteen  in  Buffalo, 
and  seventeen  in  Troy,  was  not  large,  but  the  work  was  so  in- 
tensive that  the  results  are  trustworthy.* 

Using,  then,  the  results  of  this  study  of  home  life  and  the  con- 
clusions of  former  investigations,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of 
the  cost  of  living  to  a  normal  family. 

Variation 'OF  Food  Prices  in  Xew  York  State 
The  industrial  families  of  this  country  have  been  found  to  ex- 
pend from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  incomes  for  sus- 
tenance alone,  the  proportion  depending  upon  the  amount  of  their 
earnings.  Since  food  is  such  a  large  item  in  the  budgets,  a  varia- 
tion in  prices  from  city  to  city  would  occasion  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  became  apparent,  therefore, 
that  special  attention  to  the  costs  of  foods  was  highly  desirable. 
It  was  deemed  wise  to  prepare  a  list  of  those  commodities  that 
form  the  major  part  of  the  diet  of  the  working  man.  Copies  of 
this  list  were  sent  to  various  people  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
State  with  the  request  that  they  ascertain  the  prices  of  the  articles. 
These  price  schedules  were  filled  out  in  five  municipalities  —  in 
Syracuse  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Almus  Olver;  in  Buffalo  by 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Frederic  Almy ;  in  Elmira  through  the  aid 
of  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Pratt;  and  in  New  York  City  and  Albany  by 
the  paid  agents  of  the  Commission.  In  each  city  six  or  seven  lists 
were  completed.  These  prices  were  obtained  either  in  the  last 
week  of  July  or  for  the  first  day  of  August.  Thus,  the  data  were 
all  gathered  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  stores 
which  furnished  these  prices  were  located  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods in  each  city.  They  were  either  large  markets  selling  at  low 
prices  or  small  neighborhood  stores  where  the  working  families 
traded,  but  they  were  not  the  so-called  "  cut  rate  "  establishments. 
It  is  certain  that  the  selection  was  such  that  the  results  are  truly 
representative  of  the  prices  which  laboring  people  were  actually 
paying.  The  store  keepers  were  accommodating,  and  helped 
materially  in  obtaining  accurate  information. 

*  In  Appendix  V  will  be  found  a  reproduction  of  the  schedules  used  and  also  a  number  of  descrip- 
tions of  typical  families. 
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It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  standardize  all  the  goods  on 
the  list.  For  instancee,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  grades  of 
the  butter  sold  in  different  places,  but  in  every  case  the  quotation 
for  creamery  butter  was  adopted.  "  Strictly  fresh  "  eggs  were 
priced,  although  that  word  may  have  many  different  meanings. 
Prunes,  for  another  example,  are  of  various  grades,  but  the  quality 
chosen  was  that  which  the  dealer  sold  to  his  working  class  cus- 
tomers. And  so  it  can  be  said  that,  although  the  prices  here 
presented  may  be  for  articles  not  exactly  similar  throughout  the 
State,  they  are,  nevertheless,  valid  for  purposes  of  comparison; 
they  represent  the  purchases  of  the  same  class  of  customers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  filling  out  of  seven  lists  for  each  city 
meant  that  at  least  twice  as  many,  and  frequently  three  times  as 
many,  stores  had  to  furnish  the  information;  it  was  occasionally 
necessary  to  visit  the  grocer,  the  green  grocer,  the  butcher,  and  the 
fish  man  in  order  to  obtain  complete  quotations. 

Twenty-nine  different  foods  for  which  the  returns  were  com- 
plete are  used  in  the  final  comparisons.  In  Table  XXXI  the  first 
column  gives  the  name  of  the  article  of  food;  the  second  column 
gives  the  unit  in  which  that  article  is  measured.  For  instance, 
chopped  beef  is  measured  by  the  pound,  eggs  by  the  dozen,  milk 
by  the  quart.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  columns 
show  the  prices  of  these  foods  in  the  different  cities:  New  York 
(Manhattan  Borough),  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Elmira,  and  Albany. 
For  instance,  a  pound  of  bacon  sold  for  an  average  of  24.8  cents 
in  New  York,  22.7  cents  in  Buffalo,  and  21.3  cents  in  Syracuse. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  with  such  a  list  of  prices,  no  direct  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  general  food  costs  in  the  selected 
cities,  for  to  average  the  prices  of  a  gallon  of  molasses,  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  a  dozen  bananas  is  an  absurdity.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  adopted  a  method  for  reducing  these  prices  to  a  basis 
which  will  allow  of  comparison.  The  person  who  is  familiar  with 
the  construction  of  index  numbers  will  recognize  that  the  task  is 
frequently  performed  and  is  very  simple.  For  instance,  bacon 
sold  in  Buffalo  for  91.5  per  cent,  of  its  price  in  New  York,  and  in 
Syracuse  for  85.9  per  cent,  of  the  New  York  quotation.    All  the 
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prices  have  tKus  been  reduced  to  a  percentage  basis,  and  the  "  rela- 
tive prices,"  as  they  may  be  called,  have  been  recorded  in  columns 
VIII  to  XII  of  the  table.  If  these  relative  prices  are  averaged 
just  as  they  appear  in  the  table  it  develops  that  prices  in  Buffalo 
are  87  per  cent,  of  those  in  New  York  City.  On  the  same  basis  the 
prices  in  Syracuse  are  92.1  per  cent.,  those  in  Elmira  100.6  per 
cent.,  and  those  in  Albany  105.3  per  cent.  Or,  dropping  the  per 
cents.,  it  may  be  said  that  if  relative  prices  in  New  York  are  100, 
relative  prices  are  87  in  Buffalo,  92.1  in  Syracuse,  100.6  in 
Elmira,  and  105.3  in  Albany.  The  result,  showing  food  prices 
in  Elmira  and  in  Albany  higher  than  in  New  York  City,  is 
so  surprising  that  one  would  suspect  some  flaw  in  this  method  of 
averaging. 

The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  simple  or  "  unweighted  '* 
averages  thus  found  do  not  take  account  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  articles.  For  instance,  bananas  are  rated  as  having 
the  same  importance  as  milk,  and  to  weak-fish  is  attributed  the 
same  consequence  as  to  flour.  There  is  a  well-established  method 
of  avoiding  the  mistakes  arising  from  this  failure  to  recognize  the 
relative  importance  of  different  commodities.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Buffalo  relative  prices  of  four  specific  articles : 

Bacon 91.5 

Cod-fish 109.6 

Cheese 95.2 

Bananas 112 . 8 


409.1-^4  =  102.3 

If  these  relative  prices  are  considered,  it  appears  that  the  average 
is  102.3,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  Buffalo  these  four  articles 
would  cost  2.3  per  cent  more  than  in  New  York.  Now,  suppose 
that  three  times  as  much  money  is  spent  for  cheese  as  for  bananas, 
that  twice  as  much  is  spent  for  cod-fish  as  for  bananas,  and  that 
ten  times  as  much  is  spent  for  bacon  as  for  bananas.  In  that  case, 
each  of  these  commodities  can  be  rated  according  to  its  importance 
by  multiplying  its  relative  price  by  a  number  representing  its  im- 
portance, a  number  representing  the  comparative  amount  of  money 


f 
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spent  on  that  article.     This  operation  is  performed  for  the  four 
commodities  in  question  as  follows : 


Article 

Relative 
price 

Importance 
or  "  weight  "* 

Product 

Bacon 

91.5 
109.6 

95.2 
112.8 

10 
2 
3 

1 

915 

Cod-fish 

219  2 

Cheese 

285  6 

Bananas 

112  8 

16 

1,532.0 -^16=95.8 

The  total  in  the  fourth  column  should  be  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  representing  importance,  in  other  words,  by  sixteen, 
the  sum  of  the  "  weights,''  which  gives  the  result  95 . 8.  That  is,  if 
the  articles  are  considered  with  respect  to  their  importance,  the 
prices  in  Buffalo  for  these  four  things  are  95.8  per  cent,  of  the 
prices  in  Xew  York.* 

To  determine  the  actual  ratios  of  prices  in  these  five  New  York 
cities  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  proper  importances  or  the  weights 
of  the  different  articles  considered.  In  1901  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  secured  budgets  from  over  2,500  families  in  the  United 
States.  Fourteen  hundred  fifteen  of  these  families  live  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  The  total  consumption  of  food  by  these 
families  was  divided  among  the  several  classes  as  follows : 


Fresh  beef   

Salt  beef 

Fresh  hog  products 
Salt  hog  products  . 

Other  meat 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Lard 

Tea 

Coffee 


1,605 
242 
379 
361 
363t 
301t 
298 
545 
718 
881 
76 
241 

187t 

287t 


*  Of  course  these  weight!  or  relative  importances  have  been  assumed  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration. 

t  The  foods  or  classes  of  foods  desiRnated  by  the  dafrfrrr  pre  not  included  in  Table  XXXI. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  weights  is  10,000  minus  2 .  244  (the  sum  of  the  designated  weight)  or  7,756. 
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Sugar  

Molasses 

Flour  and  meal  

Bread 

Kice 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables 

Fruit 

Vinegar,  pickles  and  condiments 

Other  food   

Total 


1631 

493 

45 
480 
456* 

57 
407 
476 
453 
120* 
530* 


10,000 


Out  of  every  $100  expended  for  food,  $16.05  was  spent  for  fresh 
beef,  $2.42  for  salt  beef,  and  $5.45  for  eggs.  The  weights  thus 
found  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  have  been  used  by  it  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  official  index  numbers  of  retail  food  prices  ever  since ; 
and  they  have  been  adopted  in  this  report  on  the  relative  prices 
for  the  different  cities  in  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

In  arriving  at  the  final  average,  one  step  was  taken  which  must 
be  described.  The  weight  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  was  for 
"  fresh  beef."  Quotations  were  obtained  for  four  different  kinds 
of  fresh  beef :  chopped,  chuck,  flank,  and  rump.  These  four  kinds 
of  fresh  beef  were  considered  as  of  equal  importance  and  the  rela- 
tive prices  were  averaged  for  each  city.  The  same  thing  was  done 
with  the  four  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  included  in  the  tabulation. 

iSo,  multiplying  the  relative  price  of  each  article  by  its  weight, 
adding  the  products,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  sum  of  the 
weights,  the  final  average  of  prices  was  obtained,  namely,  New 
York  100,  Buffalo  86.6,  Syracuse  90.8,  Elmira  97,  and  Albany 
99.8.  It  is  believed  that  these  relative  prices  actually  indicate 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  food  in  the  five  cities  mentioned,  f 


*  The  foods  or  classes  of  foods  designated  by  the  asterisk  are  not  included  in  Table  XXXI. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  weights  is  10,000  minus  2,244  (the  sum  of  the  dengnated  weight)  or  7.756. 

t  There  are  one  or  two  points  at  which  the  process  of  obtaining  these  relative  prices  might  be 
criticised,  namely,  in  the  choice  of  certain  foods.  The  weight  of  a  dozen  bananas  is  such  a  variable 
quantity,  the  size  of  a  head  of  cabbage  is  so  inconstant,  the  content  of  a  dozen  oranges  is  so  prob- 
lematical, that  it  may  be  thought  that  these  articles  should  have  been  left  entirely  out  of  the  cal- 
culation. On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  combined  weights  of  these  three  food 
stuffs  amount  to  345  out  of  7,756  and  so  variations  in  the  size  of  a  imit  in  the  different  cities  would 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  final  outcome  of  the  process.        ^ 
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Confidence  in  the  results  of  this  tabulation  is  increased  by 
their  substantial  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  figures  of  the  Bureau 
for  prices  in  New  York  City  and  in  Buifalo  for  the  year  1913 
were  averaged  by  the  exact  method  in  use  by  that  body  in  calcu- 
lating its  index  number  for  retail  food  prices.  It  was  found  that 
if  New  York  prices  were  100  Buffalo  prices  were  89.2.  The 
Commission's  prices  include  a  wider  variety  of  foods;  they  were 
recorded  about  a  year  later;  and  they  cover  a  month  rather  than 
a  year.  While  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  difference  does 
exist  their  approximation  to  the  Bureau's  results  points  to  accu- 
racy in  both  calculations.  The  work  on  prices,  therefore,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  food  costs  in  Elmira  and  in  Albany  just 
about  the  same  as  in  New  York  City,  but  that  in  Syracuse  food 
may  be  had  nine  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  in  Buffalo  thirteen  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  Metropolis. 

Check  on  Calculation. 
In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  these  compilations  or  relative 
prices,  resort  was  had  to  a  favorite  scheme  of  some  investigators, 
namely,  the  filling  out  of  a  bill  of  goods.  The  bills  selected  were 
chosen  with  great  care.  Miss  Gibbs,  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  furnished  two 
model  dietaries  for  a  week's  supply  of  food  for  a  normal  family ; 
and  Professor  Rose,  of  Columbia  University,  contributed  some  daily 
dietaries  prepared  by  the  students  in  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Science  of  Teachers  College.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  dietaries 
were  selected.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  each  city  prices 
for  all  the  foods  on  these  lists.  Some  of  the  missing  figures  were 
filled  in  by  using  the  average  for  the  cities  where  quotations  could 
be  obtained.  For  instance,  in  Weekly  Dietary  No.  1,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  quotation  for  oleomargarine  in  New  York  and  in 
Albany  is  marked  with  a  small  "  *."  That  "  *  "  signifies  that 
the  stores  visited  in  tliese  two  cities  did  not  carry  oleomargarine 
and  the  price,  twenty-two  cents,  is  the  average  of  the  prices 
charged  in  the  three  other  cities.  Similarly  gelatine  on  Weekly 
Dietary  No.  1  is  put  down  as  ten  cents  for  a  two-ounce  package 
in  each  of  the  cities.    This  is  a  standard  price.    In  the  same  way, 
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bread  was  priced  arbitrarily  on  all  the  dietaries,  because  the 
agents  did  not  weigh  the  different  loaves  and  because  stale  bread 
was  not  carried  in  a  good  many  places.  The  prices  which  were 
thus  supplied  in  the  dietaries  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  because  the  articles  thus  treated  are  of  very  small  import- 
ance in  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  because  to  assume  a  prac- 
tical uniform  price,  or  to  take  the  average  in  the  cities  for  which 
quotations  were  available  makes  the  variation  from  the  true 
rate  a  matter  of  only  a  few  cents.* 

WEEKLY  dietary  NO.  1 
Comparative  Coax  in  Five  Cities 


I 

II 

Ill      1 

IV      1 

V         1 

VI        1 

VII 

COST  ON  AUGUST  1,  1914,  IN 

COMMODITT 

Amount 

New 
York 

Buffalo 

Ssrracuse 

Elmira 

Albany 

1 

Milk 

14qt8. 
16  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

lib. 

3i  lbs. 

lib. 

Idoi. 

lib. 

lib. 

ilb. 

lib. 

2  lbs. 

lib. 

7}  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

5  lbs. 
/  1  doE.  \ 
1 6  lb.      / 
/I  head\ 
Ulbs.    / 

lib. 

2  OS. 

2  lbs. 
lib. 

3  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

3  lbs. 
2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 
ilb. 
lib. 

SI.  26 
|.30 
.19 
.15 
t.22 
.19 
.08 
.34 
.06 
.09 
.09 
.23 
.28 
.17 
.17 
.22 
.28 

.13 

.05 
.21 

t.io 

.20 
t.l2 
.57 
.36 
.40 
.27 
.22 
.02 
.18 

t.io 

$.05 
J. 30 
.18 
.09 
.22 
.18 
.08 
.25 
.06 
.09 
.07 
.22 
.24 
.08 
.15 
.12 
.25 

.15 

.05 
.17 

tio 

.24 

:.i2 

.43 
.18 
.32 
.33 
.16 
.02 
.13 
.10 

$1.22 
t.30 
.19 
.10 
.25 
.18 
.08 
.27 
.06 
.09 
.07 
.19 
.18 
t.l2 
.17 
.20 
.45 

.16 

.06 

.16 
MO 
.20 
t.l2 
.60 
.28 
.28 
.30 
.18 
.02 
.10 

t.io 

$0.98 
}.30 
.19 
.09 
.20 
.18 
.09 
.28 
.06 
.09 
.08 
.20 
.22 
.10 
.17 
.21 
.40 

.17 

.08 
.19 

tio 

.30 
M2 
.65 
.42 
.38 
.45 
.24 
.02 
.13 

t.io 

$1.06 

2 

Bread,  stale 

t.30 

3 

Oatme&l 

.14 

4 

Cornmeal .....^ 

.12 

5 

OI<M>marsanne , . . . . 

t.22 

6 

Granulated  sumr 

.18 

7 

Rice 

.10 

8 

EsflB 

.29 

9 

Beans,  dried 

.08 

10 

Lima  beans,  dried 

.13 

11 

Macaroni 

.11 

12 

American  cheese 

.22 

13 

Prunes 

.30 

14 

Dates 

.12 

15 

Potatoes 

.18 

16 

AddIcs 

.22 

17 

'Anions 

.to 

18 

.11 

19 

Cabbage 

.(7 

20 

Aoricots.  dried 

.20 

21 

Gelatin 

t.io 

22 

Weakfish   

.26 

23 

Beef  suet 

t  12 

24 

Flank  steak 

.60 

25 

Bacon  ends      

t.32 

26 

ChoDoed  beef 

.44 

27 

Breast  mutton 

.42 

28 

Beef  heart   

.20 

29 

.IiinkAt  tAhletA 

.02 

30 

Cocoa 

.19 

31 

Cocoa  shells 

J. 10 

32 
33 

Total  cost 

Relative  coat 

$7.25 
100.0 
$0.30 

$6.13 

84.6 

$0.25 

$6.78 

93.6 

$0.28 

$7.19 

99.1 

$0.29 

$7.32 
101.0 

34 

Cost  per  man  p^  day 

$0.30 

*  Prices  thus  filled  in  are  marked  "  t-" 

tNo  quotations  secured — average  price  in  other  cities  used. 

i  No  quotations  that  are  trustworthy,  price  assumed. 
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Examining  the  results  of  this  compilation,  we  see  that  the  pre- 
ceding conclusions  are  very  strongly  confirmed.  There  are  slight 
variations  from  the  results  of  Table  XXXI,  but  the  closeness  of 
the  resemblances,  especially  in  the  weekly  dietaries,  is  remarkable. 

The  conclusion,  then,  of  this  study  of  prices  is  that  in  Elmira 
and  in  Albany  approximately  the  same  amounts  have  to  be  ex- 
pended for  food  as  in  New  York  City.  In  Syracuse  food  costs 
a  little  less  than  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  Buffalo  between  one- 
tenth  and  one-seventh  less. 

WEEKLY  DIETARY  NO.  2 
Comparative  Cost  in  Fivb  Citibs 


'             1 

II 

Ill      1 

IV      1 

V       1      VI      1 

U8T  1,  1914,  in 

VII 

COMMODITT 

Amount 

cost  on  Aua 

New 
York 

IBuffalo 

S}rracuse 

Elmira 

Albany 

1 

Milk     

14  qts. 
10  loaves 
12  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

3ilbs. 

lib. 

Hb. 

Idoi. 

2  lbs. 

ilb. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

ipint 

2  lbs. 
Jib. 

1  pint 

lib. 

Ihead 

3  lbs. 

4  lbs. 
10  lbs. 

lib. 
10  lbs. 
4  bunches 

4  lbs. 

ilb. 

1  pint 

1  lb. 

ilb. 

ilb. 

ilb. 

SI.  26 

1    t.50 

.12 
.19 
.25 
.18 
.34 
.36 
.13 
.12 
.08 
.23 
.09 
.10 
.12 
.05 
.09 
.06 

}      .05 

.22 

.23 

t.06 

,37 

1    ■" 

t.05 
.08 
.15 

t.05 
.12 
.15 

SI. 05 

t.50 

.12 
.18 
.21 
.13 
.25 
.32 
.12 
.13 
.08 
.22 
.07 
.10 
.12 
.04 
.05 
.05 

.05 

.20 

.20 

t.06 

.20 

.09 

t.05 
.08 
.11 

t.05 
.12 
.13 

SI.  22 

t.60 

.13 
.18 
.21 
.10 
.27 
.37 
,11 
.15 
.08 
.19 
.07 
.10 
.11 
.04 
.08 
.05 

.06 

.36 

.23 

t.06 

.33 

.10 

t.05 
.08 
.13 

t.05 
.10 
.15 

SO. 98 

t.60 

.12 
.18 
.20 
.13 
.28 
.39 
.12 
.15 
.09 
20 
.08 
.10 
.11 
.04 
.07 
.06 

.08 

.32 

.23 

t.06 

.35 

.20 

t.05 
.08 
.13 

t.05 
.14 
.16 

$1.06 

2 
3 

Bread { 

Cereal  f oatmeal) 

t.50 
.09 

4 

Sugar 

.18 

5 

Butterine       

♦.22 

6 

Cocoa 

.19 

7 

Kaa»                

.29 

8 

Chuck  steak        

.41 

9 

Bacon 

.13 

10 

Codfish 

.11 

11 

Rice 

.10 

l? 

Cheese 

.22 

13 

Ilf  Rcaroni        

.11 

14 

Jelly 

.10 

15 

Be&tMi  rdrit"d) 

.15 

16 

Tapioca 

.05 

17 

Molasses 

.09 

18 

Raisins t .  -  - 

.06 

19 
20 

Cabbage J 

Onions   

.07 
.24 

?\ 

Potatoes 

.24 

?? 

Soinach 

t.06 

?3 

AoDles 

.37 

24 
25 

Carrots ^ 

Condensed  milk 

.12 
t.05 

26 

Caniied  tomatoes 

.08 

27 

Dried  Ronlea 

.12 

2S 

Barley 

t05 

29 

Tea.i . . 

.14 

30 

**'"*i 

Coffie 

.18 

31 
32 

Total  cost 

Relative  cost 

S5.91 
100.0 
$0.28 

S5.08 

86.0 

SO. 24 

S5.66 

95.8 

SO. 27 

S5.65 

05.6 

SO. 27 

$5.78 
97.8 

33 

Cost  per  man  per  day 

$0.28 

*  No  quotations  secured — average  price  in  otber  cities  used, 
t  No  quotations  that  are  trustworthy,  price  assumed. 
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I 

II 

Ill      1 

IV      1 

V       1 

VI      1 

VII 

CoMMODmr 

Amotmt 

COST  ON  AtTGTTST  1,  1914,  IN 

New 
York 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Elmira 

Albany 

1 

Milk 

3  ntR. 
2  loaves 
lib. 
5 

1  lb.  3  oz. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 

2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 
lib. 
1  can 
lib. 
Jib. 
lib. 
1  oi. 

1  OS. 

$0.27 
t.05 
.25 
.06 
.08 
.05 
.03 
.02 
.18 
08 
.12 
.11 
.06 
.12 

t.io 

.09 
.06 
.04 
.02 
.03 

$0  22 
t.05 
.21 
.06 
.08 
.05 
.02 
.02 
.16 
.08 
.11 
.10 
.04 
.13 

t.io 

.07 
.06 
.03 
.02 
.03 

$0.26 
t.05 
.21 
.07 
.08 
.05 
.03 
.02 
.18 
.08 
.10 
.18 
.05 
.15 

t.io 

.07 
.05 
.03 
.02 
.02 

$0.21 
t.05 
.20 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.05 
.02 
.19 
.09 
.11 
.16 
.05 
.15 

t.io 

.08 
.05 
.03 
.02 
.03 

$0.23 

2 

Brcid.  i^tale 

t.05 

3 

Butterine       

♦.22 

4 

Bananas 

.09 

5 

Oatmeal 

.05 

6 

Suitar 

.05 

7 

Carrots 

.03 

8 

Potatoes 

.02 

g 

Meat  (chuck) 

.20 

10 

Rice 

.IC 

11 

Raisins 

.12 

12 

Onions 

.12 

13 

Eggs 

.05 

14 

Codfish 

.11 

15 

Tomatoes 

tio 

16 

Macaroni 

.11 

17 

Cheese 

.06 

18 

Flour 

.03 

19 

Coffee 

.02 

23 

Tea 

.03 

21 

Totals 

$1.82 
100.0 
$0.52 

$1.64 

90.3 

$0.47 

$1.80 

99.0 

$0.51 

$1.81 

99.5 

$0.52 

$1  79 

22 
23 

Relative  totals 

Cost  per  man  per  day 

98.4 
$0.51 

♦  No  quotations  sf^cured — average  price  in  other  cities  used. 
t  No  quotations  that  are  trustworthy,  price  assumed. 

DAILY  DIETARY  No.  2. 

COMPABATIVE   CoST   OF   FiVB   ClTIBS 


I 

11*11 

Ill 

IV      1 

V       1 

VI       1 

VII 

Amoimt 

COST  ON  AUGUST  1,  1914,  IN 

COIIMODITT 

New 
York 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Elmira 

Albany 

1 

Milk 

3  qts. 
10  OI. 

1    OS. 

1  cup 
7  OS. 
6  OS. 
li  lbs. 

6  OB. 

Bunch 
1 
1  lb. 

5  OS. 
3 

ilb. 
i  lb. 
3  lbs. 
1  lb. 

6  ox. 
3  oi. 

$0.27 
.03 
.02 

.02 
♦.08 
.19 
.02 
.02 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.03 
♦.10 
.05 
t.l5 
.04 
.01 
.08 

$0.22 
.04 
.02 

.02 
.08 
.20 
.02 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.04 
.10 
.04 
t.l5 
.03 
.01 
.06 

$0.26 
.03 
.02 

.02 
.09 
.15 
.03 
.05 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.04 
.11 
.04 
t.l5 
.03 
.01 
.07 

S0.21 
.03 
,02 

.02 
.07 
.23 
.03 
.05 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.10 
.04 
t.l5 
.03 
.02 
.07 

S0.23 

2 

Hominy 

.03 

3 

Coffee 

.02 

4 

Cocoa  Shells 

A 

Sucar » 

.02 

6 

Oleomargarine 

♦.08 

7 

Lamb  (stew) 

.18 

8 

Onions 

.02 

9 

Parsley 

♦.04 

10 

Turnip 

.03 

11 

Potatoes 

.02 

12 

Split  peas 

.03 

13 

Pani^nftfi,  .    ,...,..,,...... 

.05 

14 

Figs  (dried) 

.08 

15 

Macaroni 

.06 

16 

Bread 

t.l5 

17 

Flour 

.03 

18 

Carrots 

.01 

19 

Oranges 

.10 

20 

Tftt-i^li^ 

$1.18 
100.0 
$0.34 

$1.12 
94.1 

$0.34 

$1.17 

99.2 

$0.33 

$1.19 
100.8 
$0.32 

$1.18 

21 
22 

Relative  totals 

Cost  per  man  per  day 

100.0 
$0.34 

♦  No  quotations^secured — average  price  in  othe  r  cities  used, 
t  No  quotations'that  are  trustworthy, '•prioe  assumed. 
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Nutrition  Standards. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  how  much  it  costs  to 
feed  a  family  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  standard  of  adequate 
nutrition.  Physiological  chemists  have  experimented  on  human 
heings  for  a  long  time  with  a  view  of  discovering  what  are  the 
food  requirements  of  people  in  various  walks  of  life  and  at  dif- 
ferent ages.  Authorities  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  standards 
should  be  adopted.  For  this  reason  it  seems  wise  to  accept  those 
criteria  which  have  found  recognition  in  the  works  on  food  from 
a  social  viewpoint,  namely,  the  standards  of  Professor  Atwater. 
If  a  man  at  moderate  physical  labor  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
food,  a  woman  doing  such  light  work  as  housekeeping  requires 
approximately  eight-tenths  as  much,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  or 
more,  nine-tenths  as  much,  a  child  under  two,  three-tenths  as 
mutjh.  That  is,  if  the  needs  of  the  man  are  1,  those  of  the 
woman  are  0.8  and  those  of  the  child  under  two,  0.3.  The  com- 
plete scale  of  food  requirements,  starting  with  a  man  at  moderate 
physical  labor,  is  as  follows : 


Man 1 . 

Woman 8 

Boy  (16)    9 

Boy  (12  to  16) 8 

Boy  (10  to  12) 6 

Girl  (15  to  16) 8 


Girl  (14  to  15) 7 

Girl  (10  to  14) 6 

Child  (6  to  9  inch) 5 

Child  (2  to  5  inch) 4 

Child  (under  2) 3 


The  food  required  by  man  is  of  three  sorts.  First,  the 
nitrogenous  or  protein  substances  contain  elements  without  which 
the  body  cannot  be  built  up,  without  which  destroyed  tissues  can- 
not be  replaced.  Proteins  are,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  to 
human  life.  Just  how  much  protein  food  is  needed  is  a  matter 
that  has  long  been  in  dispute.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  the  usually  accepted  standard,  namely,  that  a 
man  of  approximately  average  weight  requires  about  125  grains 
of  protein  per  day  although  individuals  may  thrive  on  less  if 
their  food  is  properly  masticated. 
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The  two  other  kinds  of  food  which  are  absolutely  essential 
are  the  carbo-hydrates  and  the  fats.  The  principle  function  of 
these  classes  of  food  is  the  furnishing  of  energy  to  heat  and  to  run 
the  body  machine.  A  man  generally  needs  enough  food  to 
furnish  3,500  calories  per  day.  In  other  words,  a  man  at  mod- 
erate  labor  must  have  enough  protein  substance  to  furnish  him 
with  the  proper  amount  of  body-building  material  plus  an  addi- 
tion of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  to  give  him  energy  for  his  work. 

The  translation  of  these  chemical  and  physical  food  standards 
into  terms  of  money  has  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  social 
students.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1907,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
a  study  of  the  standard  of  living  was  made  in  New  York  City. 
One  hundred  actual  food  budgets  were  sent  to  Professor  Frank 
P.  Underbill,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemis- 
try, Yale  University.  After  studying  these  budgets.  Professor 
Underbill  found  that,  unless  an  average  of  twenty-two  cents  per 
man  was  daily  expended  for  food,  the  nutrition  of  a  family 
usually  fell  below  these  physiological  requirements.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  twenty-two  cents  or  more  per  man  was  spent  each  day,' 
the  chances  that  nutrition  would  be  adequate  were  much  better, 
although  a  number  of  families  spending  more  than  the  sum 
named  were  under-fed.  The  next  year  fifty  budgets  collected  in 
Buffalo  under  the  direction  of  John  R.  Howard,  Jr.,  were  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Underbill,  who  found  that  the  minimum 
expenditure  for  proper  nutrition  was  twenty-one  cents  per  man 
per  day  in  that  city.  The  difference  of  one  cent  between  these 
two  cities  in  the  minimum  money  requirement  for  food  seems 
to  have  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  dietaries 
included  expenditures  for  beer,  which  was  not  counted  as  a  food 
in  Buffalo. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  For  practical  illustration,  sup- 
pose a  family  consists  of  a  man,  his  wife,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and 
a  girl  of  thirteen.  How  may  these  standards  be  applied  ?  As  a 
consumer  of  food  the  man  counts  as  1.0,  his  wife  as  0.8,  the  boy 
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as  0.9  and  the  girl  as  0.6.  In  other  words,  that  household  of 
four  people  would  need  3.3  times  as  much  food  as  one  man.  If  it 
costs  $.22  a  day  to  nourish  one  man,  to  feed  this  family  it  would 
cost  3.3  times  $.22  or  $.726.  Thus,  if  there  is  in  existence  a  recog- 
nised standard  for  the  cost  of  feeding  a  man,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  derive  a  standard  for  feeding  a  family  of  any  given  composi- 
tion. The  question  arises  then,  how  well  the  twenty-two  cents 
per  man  per  day  found  to  be  the  minimum  cost  of  food  in  1907 
in  New  York  City  applies  in  1914. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  the  quotations  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  studied,  and  it  was 
found  that  food  prices  in  New  York  City  had  risen  sixteen  per 
cent  from  1907  to  1913  —  in  other  words,  that  the  minimum 
cost  of  food,  according  to  Professor  UnderhilPs  standard,  would 
have  been  $.255  per  man  per  day  in  1913.  This  standard  has 
been  tested  from  another  angle.  Miss  Gibbs,  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has  been 
working  for  several  years  on  the  problem  of  determining  the 
necessary  minimum  outlay  in  feeding  the  families  dependent 
upon  that  society.  The  results  of  her  experiments  have  shown 
that,  after  considerable  expenditure  of  patience  and  energy,  the 
housewife  can  be  taught  to  provide  adequate  diet  for  the  family 
at  the  rate  of  $.27  per  man  per  day  if  the  family  numbers  three 
or  more.  Her  standard  is  but  one  and  a  half  cents  above  that 
found  by  Professor  Underbill  when  corrected  for  the  rise  in 
prices  to  1913.  In  this  report  the  Gibbs  standard  has  been 
adopted  for  two  reasons.  First,  Miss  Gibbs  thinks  her  standard 
none  too  high;  in  fact,  she  desires  that  it  be  raised  as  soon  as 
sufficient  funds  are  available.  In  the  second  place.  Professor 
Underbill,  while  sure  that  a  large  proportion  of  families  were 
under-fed  if  they  expended  less  than  his  standard,  was  not  cer- 
tain that  households  expending  more  would  be  properly  fed. 

Adopting,  then,  this  standard  of  $.27  per  man  per  day  as  the 
minimum  necessary  expenditure  for  food,  it  may  be  well  to  select 


a  family  of  normal  size,  and  to  determine  its  necessary  food 
expenditures  for  a  year.  In  the  group  of  families  earning  from 
$8  to  $9  studied  by  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  in  1907, 
the  average  food  requirement  was  3.3  that  of  the  food  of  one  adult 
male.  A  household,  for  instance,  consisting  of  a  man  (1.0),  his 
wife  (0.8),  a  boy  of  ten  (0.6),  a  girl  of  eight  (0.5),  and  another 
child  of  four  (0.4)  would  have  the  consumption  capacity  quoted.  A 
family  composed  of  a  man  (1.0),  his  wife  (0.8),  a  boy  of  sixteen 
(0.9),  and  a  girl  of  thirteen  (0.6)  would  have  the  same  needs. 
At  the  rate  of  $.27  per  man,  the  daily  cost  of  feeding  such  a 
family  would  be  $.891,  and  the  yearly  cost  $325.22.  A  larger 
household  has  greater  needs,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  New 
York  City  a  normal  family  should  have  at  least  $325  a  year  to 
be  expended  on  food.  Since  the  prices  in  other  cities  of  the  State 
were  different  from  those  in  New  York,  it  is  well  to  translate  this 
New  York  City  standard  into  terms  of  the  prices  in  the  other 
municipalities.  In  Buffalo  the  food  allowance  would  be  $281.64, 
in  Syracuse  $295.30,  in  Elmira  $315.46,  and  in  Albany  $324.56. 
Thus  it  can  be  said  with  substantial  certainty  that  a  minimum 
necessary  cost  of  food  has  been  established  for  the  normal  family. 

The  Cost  of  a  House 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  determine  how  much  food 
is  required  by  an  ordinary  household ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  decide 
how  much  should  be  spent  in  securing  proper  housing.  The 
importance  of  the  dwelling  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  when  one 
considers  the  problem  of  health.  Light  is  essential  to  cleanliness, 
and  ventilation,  of  course,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  No  toilet 
should  be  used  by  more  than  one  family.  In  order  that  these 
and  other  important  requirements  may  be  realized,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  pass  a  very  specific  and  stringent  tenement  house 
law.  In  all  newly-built  tenements  a  toilet  must  be  within  each 
apartment ;  large  courts  must  be  provided ;  and  the  height  of  the 
building  is  limited,  in  order  that  light  niay  penetrate  to  the  lower 
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windows  and  that  there  may  be  ample  air  space.  Tenements 
which  comply  with  this  law  can  be  considered,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factory for  dwelling  purposes ;  but  comparatively  few  such  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  the  metropolis  for  working  class  fami- 
lies; and  the  reason  has  been  that  their  constiniction  is  not  a 
paying  proposition.  So  there  are  not  enough  apartments  meet- 
ing modem  legal  standards  to  go  around  among  the  families  that 

need  homes. 

Housing  and  morals  are  closely  related  in  many  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  unless  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  privacy  is  pos- 
sible, there  are  inevitable  associations  which  tend  to  degrade  the 
finer  sense  of  decency.  This  is  particularly  true  if  there  are 
many  persons  occupying  one  apartment  and  the  rooms  are  crowded. 
Another  relation  between  housing  and  morals  should  be  noted, 
namely,  the  fact  that  one  living  in  a  tenement  house  is  thrown 
into  intimate  contact  with  other  families,  and  the  lower  standards 
are  frequently  contagious. 

The  task  of  determining  a  standard  for  housing  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  problems  in  different  cities. 
New  York  has  three  main  types  of  tenements  for  working  people ; 
Buffalo  is  a  city  composed  largely  of  small  one,  one-and-a-half, 
and  two-story  detached  houses ;  Troy  is  full  of  three-story,  three- 
family  houses;  and  so  the  catalog  might  be  lengthened.  When 
there  exists  such  a  divergence  of  building  types,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  criteria  of  one  city  cannot  be  applied  to  another.  What,  then, 
can  be  adopted  as  a  standard  of  the  proper  home  ? 

Social  workers  seem  to  agree  that  if  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  room  is  more  than  one  and  five-tenths,  the  apartment  is 
too  crowded  for  decency.  According  to  this  standard,  a  family 
of  five  or  of  six  needs  at  least  four  rooms;  but  the  bars  might 
be  lowered  by  a  small  margin.  If  five  individuals  are  in  three 
rooms  the  ratio  is  one  and  seven-tenths  persons  to  a  room.  There 
may  be  no  particular  harm  in  this  proportion  if  only  the  rooms 
are  properly  arranged.  The  second  part  of  the  standard  to  be 
adopted  is  that  each  family  should  have  a  separate  toilet.     For 
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windows  and  that  there  may  be  ample  air  space.  Tenements 
which  comply  with  this  law  can  be  considered,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factory for  dwelling  purposes;  but  comparatively  few  such  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  the  metropolis  for  working  class  fami- 
lies; and  the  reason  has  been  that  their  construction  is  not  a 
paying  proposition.  So  there  are  not  enough  apartments  meet- 
ing modern  legal  standards  to  go  around  among  the  families  that 

need  homes. 

Housing  and  morals  are  closely  related  in  many  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  unless  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  privacy  is  pos- 
sible, there  are  inevitable  associations  which  tend  to  degrade  the 
finer  sense  of  decency.  This  is  particularly  true  if  there  are 
many  persons  occupying  one  apartment  and  the  rooms  are  crowded. 
Another  relation  between  housing  and  morals  should  be  noted, 
namely,  the  fact  that  one  living  in  a  tenement  house  is  thrown 
into  intimate  contact  with  other  families,  and  the  lower  standards 
are  frequently  contagious. 

The  task  of  determining  a  standard  for  housing  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  problems  in  different  cities. 
New  York  has  three  main  types  of  tenements  for  working  people; 
Buffalo  is  a  city  composed  largely  of  small  one,  one-and-a-half, 
and  two-story  detached  houses;  Troy  is  full  of  three-story,  three- 
family  liouses ;  and  so  the  catalog  might  be  lengthened.  When 
there  exists  such  a  divergence  of  building  types,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  criteria  of  one  city  cannot  be  applied  to  another.  What,  then, 
can  be  adopted  as  a  standard  of  the  proper  home  ? 

Social  workers  seem  to  agree  that  if  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  room  is  more  than  one  and  five-tenths,  the  apartment  is 
too  crowded  for  decency.  According  to  this  standard,  a  family 
of  five  or  of  six  needs  at  least  four  rooms;  but  the  bars  might 
be  lowered  by  a  small  margin.  If  five  individuals  are  in  three 
rooms  the  ratio  is  one  and  seven-tenths  persons  to  a  room.  There 
may  be  no  particular  harm  in  this  proportion  if  only  the  rooms 
are  properly  arranged.  The  second  part  of  the  standard  to  be 
adopted  is  that  each  family  should  have  a  separate  toilet.     For 
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obvious  reasons  this  seems  absolutely  essential  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  health  but  also  for  the  sake  of  decency,  and  has  been  properly 
incorporated  in  the  New  York  City  Tenement  House  Law. 


Housing  in  New  York  City 

Adopting  then  these  two  criteria,  what  will  be  the  cost  in  New 
York  City  of  an  apartment  fit  for  a  family  of  five?  There  are 
presented  herewith  plans  of  six  apartments  typical  of  those  visited 
by  the  agents  of  this  Commission  while  studying  households  in 
New  York  City.  These  apartments  are  of  varying  grades  and 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  them  in  order  to  realize  just  what 
monev  will  actuallv  buv  in  housinoj  accommodations. 
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Apartment  !N'o.  1 
The  first  apartment,  that  of  Mrs.  K.  G.,  on  W.  27th  street, 
consists  of  four  rooms,  and  rents  for  $15  a  month.  As  fuel  costs 
$52  annually,  exclusive  of  the  gas  used  for  cooking  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  cost  of  rent  and  heat  for  this  apartment  probably  ex- 
ceeds $200  a  year.  Although  the  rooms  are  adequately  lighted, 
the  household  lacks  exclusive  use  of  the  toilet,  which  is  shared 
by  the  other  family  on  the  same  floor. 
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Apartment  No.  2 
The  second  apartment,  that  of  S.  F.,  on  Columbia  street,  also 
rents  for  $15  a  month.  The  cost  of  fuel  in  this  case  is  ap- 
proximately $20  a  year  which  would  make  the  total  annual  cost 
of  rent  and  heat,  including  enough  fuel  to  do  some  of  the  cooking, 
about  $200.  The  rooms  are  all  fairly  well  lighted,  on  the  usual 
dumb  bell  tenement  plan.  Although  this  apartment  is  equipped 
with  wash  tubs  and  a  sink,  the  only  toilet  available  is  in  the 
hall.     It  cannot  be  considered  as  coming  up  to  a  proper  standard. 
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Apartment  "No.  3 

The  third  apartment,  the  abode  of  Mrs.  I.  N.,  <m  West  17th 
Street,  contains  four  rooms  and  a  well-appointed  kitchen.  This 
apartment,  also,  rents  at  $15  per  month,  but  heat  must  bo  sup- 
plied by  the  tenant.  In  liiis  case,  too,  although  the  rooms  are 
fairly  large  and  are  decently  lighted,  the  standard  is  not  met,  for 
the  toilet,  used  by  but  one  family,  is  in  the  hall. 
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Apartment  ^o,  4 
The  fourth  apartment,  that  of  A.  G.,  on  Avenue  B,  rents  for  $17 
a  month.  It  is  very  well  lighted  from  a  large  court,  but  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  peculiar  idea  of  convenience.  However,  it  may  be 
said  that  for  a  family  of  not  more  than  six  this  apartment  would 
be  adequate. 
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Apartment  No.  5 
The  fifth  apartment,  the  tenement  occupied  by  J.  A.,  on 
Eivington  Street,  rents  for  $20  a  month.  There  are  four  rooms,, 
and  the  first  bathroom  which  has  come  to  notice  in  this  sketch. 
The  rooms,  moreover,  are  a  bit  larger  than  those  in  the  other 
tenements  mentioned.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  bed 
rooms  has  no  window  upon  either  a  court  or  a  street,  its  sole 
ventilation  being  through  the  parlor  or  kitchen  doors,  or  through 
a  window  opening  into  the  hall.  So,  even  this  apartment  cannot 
be  considered  as  furnishing  passable  conditions. 
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Apartment  l^o,  6 
The  sixth  apartment  which  is  inhabited  by  the  family  of  I.  B. 
is  almost  a  model.  The  rooms  are  large,  and  each  has  some  ex' 
temal  source  of  light.  The  arrangement  of  the  tenement  is 
sane,  and  it  is  equipped  with  a  bathroom.  The  rent  is  $26  a 
month ;  but  since  this  includes  a  charge  for  steam  heat,  the  ad- 
vance in  price  over  the  others  which  have  been  mentioned  is  not 
as  great  as  would  at  first  appear. 
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From  these  sketches,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  $15  a  month 
is  not  enough  in  New  York  City,  to  hire  a  home  that  meets  the 
minimum  requirements.     The  study  of  sixty  apartments,  includ- 
ing the  homes  of  working  women  for  which  rents  were  known, 
shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  hire  a  tenement  equipped  with  an 
exclusive  toilet  for  less  than  $17  a  month.     That  is,  of  the  sixty 
examined  only  two  which  rented  for  less  than  that  sum  had  inside 
private  toilets.  Seventeen  dollars  a  month  amounts  to  $204  a  year. 
The  problem  may  be  approached  from  a  different  angle.    A  real 
estate  dealer,  who  has  charge  of  over  two  hundred  tenement  houses 
scattered  all  over  Manhattan  Island,  affirms  that  a  tenement  built 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  cannot  be  rented 
commercially  for  less  than  $6  per  room  per  month.     Now  $6  per 
room  per  month  for  a  three  room  apartment  would  amount  in  a 
year  to  $216.     Many  of  the  tenements  that  have  been  erected 
imder  the  new  law  have  been  partially  vacant  as  long  as  the 
rents  were  held  at  this  figure.     Owners  have  had  to  lower  the 
rates,  and  the  mortgages  upon  the  buildings  have  frequently  been 
foreclosed  because  of  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  necessary 
return  on  the  original  investment     A  check  on  the  figures  of  thif 
real  estate  agent  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company.     This  corporation  rents  its  model 
steam-heated  apartments  at  the  rate  of  $1.30  per  room  per  week. 
The  suites  are  well  lighted;  each  includes  a  toilet  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  separate  bath.     At  this  rent,  an  apartment  of  three  rooms 
will  cost  for  the  year  $203.     This  company,  however,  is  paying 
dividends  of  but  four  per  cent.,  being  limited  by  its  charter  to  re- 
turns of  not  over  five  per  cent. 

Thus,  from  three  different  avenues  of  approach,  it  seems  that  at 
least  $200  a  year  must  be  allowed  for  the  rent  and  heating  of  a 
three-room  apartment  in  New  York  City;  first,  the  model  tene- 
ment required  an  expenditure  of  $203  a  year ;  second,  the  visita- 
tion of  homes  by  agents  of  the  Commission  showed  that  a  rental 
of  $17  a  month  was  necessary  to  secure  a  decent  apartment;  and, 
third,  the  figures  of  the  real  estate  agent  showed  that  over  $200 
was  required  if  a  new  law  tenement  was  to  be  managed  on  a 
commercially  paying  basis. 
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From  these  sketches,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  $15  a  mouth 
is  not  eiiougli  in  Xew  York  City,  to  hire  a  home  that  meets  the 
minimum  requirements.     The  study  of  sixty  apartments,  includ- 
ing the  homes  of  working  women  for  which  rents  were  known, 
shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  hire  a  tenement  equipped  with  an 
exclusive  toilet  for  less  than  $17  a  month.     That  is,  of  the  sixtv 
examined  only  two  which  rented  for  less  than  that  sum  had  inside 
private  toilets.  Seventeen  dollars  a  month  amounts  to  $204  a  year. 
The  problem  may  be  approached  from  a  different  angle.    A  real 
estate  dealer,  who  has  charge  of  over  two  hundred  tenement  houses 
scattered  all  over  Manhattan  Island,  affirms  that  a  tenement  built 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  cannot  be  rented 
commercially  for  less  than  $6  per  room  per  month.     IN'ow  $6  per 
room  per  month  for  a  three  room  apartment  would  amount  in  a 
year  to  $21G.     Many  of  the  tenements  that  have  been  erected 
under  the  new  law  have  been  partially  vacant  as  long  as  the 
rents  were  held  at  this  figure.     Owners  have  had  to  lower  the 
rates,  and  the  mortgages  upon  the  buildings  have  frequently  been 
foreclosed  because  of  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  necessary 
return  on  the  original  investment.     A  check  on  the  figures  of  thi? 
real  estate  agent  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company.     Tliis  corporation  rents  its  model 
steam-heated  apartments  at  tlie  rat<3  of  $1.30  per  room  per  week. 
The  suites  are  well  lighted;  each  includes  a  toilet  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  separate  bath.     At  this  rent,  an  apartment  of  three  rooms 
will  cost  for  the  year  $203.     This  company,  however,  is  paying 
dividends  of  but  four  per  cent.,  being  limited  by  its  charter  to  re- 
turns of  not  over  five  per  cent. 

Thus,  from  three  difi'erent  avenues  of  approach,  it  seems  that  at 
least  $200  a  year  must  be  allowed  for  the  rent  and  heating  of  a 
three-room  apartment  in  Xew  York  City;  first,  the  model  tene- 
ment required  an  expenditure  of  $203  a  year;  second,  the  visita- 
tion of  homes  by  agents  of  the  Commission  showed  that  a  rental 
of  $17  a  month  was  necessary  to  secure  a  decent  apartment;  and, 
third,  the  figures  of  the  real  estate  agent  showed  that  over  $200 
was  required  if  a  new  law  tenement  was  to  be  managed  on  a 
commercially  paying  basis. 
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Housing  in  Buffalo 
It  lias  been  suggested  that  housing  conditions  in  other  citi^  are 
considerably  different  from  those  in  New  York     In  Buffalo  large 
numbers  of  working  people  dwell  in  small  detadied  houses.     These 
homes  are  one,  one  and  a  half,  or  two  stories  in  height,  and  have 
from  five  to  seven  rooms.     They  are  generally  equipped  with 
running  water  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  toilet  is  frequently  m  a  shed 
iust  oulide  the  back  door.     Three  pictures  of  typical  working- 
men's  homes  in  Buffalo  are  presented.     These  houses  are  occasion- 
ally overcrowded.     Frequently  a  thrifty  man  of  foreign  birth, 
who  desires  to  own  his  home,  will  buy  under  a  l^^ay  --^3 
He  and  his  household  will  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  at  the  back  of 
the  house.     The  front  will  be  leased  to  some  other  family  at  a 
,ent  sufficient  to  pay  inter^t  and  taxes.     After  tHeowaer  ha. 
paid  of  his  mortgage,  he  usually  dispenses  with  his  tenant,  and 
Je  upies  the  houralone;  but  in  the  meantime  the  dwelling  has 
w'for  several  years  overcrowded.     Others  o    these  hous^ 
either  one  or  two  stories  in  height,  are  occupid  by  two  or  three 
mUies  per  floor.     But  overcrowding  in  Buffalo  does  not  mean 
quTte  wh!t  it  does  in  New  York,  for,  however  dense  y  persons 
Ly  be  packed  into  rooms,  the  fact  that  ttere  is  generally  a  grassy 
pj  in  f^ont  and  a  yard  at  the  rear  and  .ides  of  the  house  makes 
the  air  supply  better,  and  the  outlook  a  bit  less  dismal. 

It  is  true  that  in  Buffalo  some  four  thousand  buildings  faU 
under  the  legal  definition  of  the  tenement  These  furnish  an 
extremely  difficult  problem  for  the  health  officers  of  the  ci^y,  ^ 
pecially  since  the  enormous  recent  influx  of  foreigners.  On  the 
^ole,  the  housing  situation  in  Buffalo  may  be  summed  up  m^e 
words  of  John  K.  Howard  when  he  says,  "The  typical  Buffalo 
house  is  the  two-story  detached  frame  house  having  a  £ass  pM 
in  front  and  a  yard  behind.  Almost  any  residence  street  on  the 
east  side  of  Buffalo  is  wider,  greener  and  quieter  Jhan  the  fin^t 
residence  streets  in  Manhattan  but  clean  air  is  lacking.    Buffalo 

is  a  smoky  city." 

Now  what  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  residence  for  a  working 
man's  family  in  Buffalo?  .The  conclusion  reached  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Commission  seems 
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to  be  that  $10  or  $11  a  month  will  secure  one  of  the  five  or  six- 
room  houses  which  have  been  described  above.  Ten  dollars  a 
month  amounts  to  $120  a  year.  Rent  in  Buffalo,  therefore,  is 
approximately  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  Xew  York;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  $120  does  not  include  any  allow- 
ance for  heat.* 

Housing  in  Syracuse 
.  Mr.  Almus  Olver,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Churches  and 
Charities  of  Syracuse,  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  Commission 
with  some  data  relative  to  rents  in  his  city.  He  writes :  "  In  con- 
clusion I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  practically  impossible  in  this  city 
for  a  man  with  family  to  secure  any  sort  of  adequate  house  for  less 
than  $10  per  month,  the  prices  running  from  that  to  $15.    In  most 
instances,  however,  these  houses  are  either  in  a  most  undesirable 
neighborhood,  are  in  poor  repair,  with  bad  sanitation,  or  have 
some  other  objectionable  feature  which  makes  the  price  as  low  as 
the  figure  at  which  I  quote.    To  obtain  a  modern  flat  or  apartment 
with  modern  conveniences  and  located  in  a  desirable  section  of  the 
city,  one  cannot  expect  to  pay  less  than  $18  or  $20,  and  very 
probably  nearer  $25." 

A  study  of  the  specific  examples  submitted  by  Mr.  Olver  fails 
to  indicate  just  where  the  line  of  adequacy  in  housing  can  be 
drawn  for  Syracuse,  in  terms  of  money.  This  can  be  said,  that 
rents  are  higher  in  Syracuse  than  in  Buffalo,  although  lower  than 
m  N"ew  York. 

Housing  in  Troy  f 
One  of  the  agents  of  the  Commission  spent  two  weeks  in  Troy. 
There  the  typical  home  is  one  floor  of  a  three-story  brick  or  frame 
house.  These  apartments  rent  at  very  low  rates.  Five  rooms  may 
be  procured  for  as  little  as  $7  a  month,  but  the  houses  offering  these 
bargains  are  frequently  tumble-down  affairs  in  which  decent  living 
is  scarcely  possible.  For  $13  a  light,  airy  apartment  of  seven 
rooms  with  a  toilet,  but  not  usually  a  bath,  can  be  obtained.  The 
homes  which  rent  for  less  than  $10  have  no  gas,  as  a  rule,  and  are 
in  poor  condition.  Very  few  new  workingmen's  homes  are  being 
erected  in  Troy.    It  seems,  then,  in  Troy,  as  in  Syracuse,  that  the 

♦  aS^«#*  V  ^o^**^"*  »  brief  account  of  housing  conditions  In  Buffalo 
t  Appendix  V  contains  a  brief  account  of  housing  conditionain  Tr!S. 
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to  be  that  $10  or  $11  a  month  will  secure  one  of  the  five  or  six- 
room  houses  which  have  been  described  above.  Ten  dollars  a 
month  amounts  to  $120  a  year.  Rent  in  Buffalo,  therefore,  is 
approximately  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  Xew  York;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  $120  does  not  include  anv  allow- 
ance  for  heat.* 

HousixG  IN  Syracuse 

.Mr.  Almus  Olver,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Churches  and 
Charities  of  Syracuse,  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  Commission 
with  some  data  relative  to  rents  in  his  city.  lie  writes:  ''  In  con- 
clusion I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  practically  impossible  in  this  city 
for  a  man  with  family  to  secure  any  sort  of  adequate  house  for  less 
than  $10  per  month,  the  prices  running  from  that  to  $15.  In  most 
instances,  however,  these  houses  are  either  in  a  most  undesirable 
neighborhood,  are  in  poor  repair,  with  bad  sanitation,  or  have 
some  other  objectionable  feature  which  makes  the  price  as  low  as 
the  figure  at  which  I  quote.  To  obtain  a  modern  flat  or  apartment 
with  modern  conveniences  and  loc»ated  in  a  desirable  section  of  the 
city,  one  cannot  expect  to  pay  less  than  $18  or  $20,  and  very 
probably  nearer  $25." 

A  study  of  the  specific  examples  submitted  by  Mr.  Olver  fails 
to  indicate  just  where  the  line  of  adequacy  in  housing  can  be 
drawn  for  Syracuse,  in  terms  of  money.  This  can  be  said,  that 
rents  are  higher  in  Syracuse  than  in  Buffalo,  although  lower  than 
m  !New  York. 

Housing  in  Troy  f 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  Commission  spent  two  weeks  in  Troy. 
There  the  typical  home  is  one  floor  of  a  three-story  brick  or  frame 
house.  These  apartments  rent  at  very  low  rates.  Five  rooms  may 
be  procured  for  as  little  as  $7  a  month,  but  the  houses  offering  these 
bargains  are  frequently  tumble-down  affairs  in  which  decent  livinff 
is  scarcely  possible.  For  $13  a  light,  airy  apartment  of  seven 
rooms  with  a  toilet  but  not  usually  a  bath,  can  be  obtained.  The 
homes  which  rent  for  less  than  $10  have  no  gas,  as  a  rule,  and  are 
in  poor  condition.  Very  few  new  workimnnen's  homes  are  beino- 
erected  in  Troy.    It  seems,  then,  in  Troy,  as  in  Syracuse,  that  the 

♦Appendix  V  contains  a  brief  account  of  housing  conditions  in  Buffalo. 
T  Appendix  V  conttms  a  bnef  account  of  housing  conditions  in  Troy. 
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realization  of  decency  in  housing  accommodations  requires  a  larger 
expenditure  than  in  Buffalo  and  a  smaller  outlay  than  m  Kew 
York.     Perhaps  $12  or  $13  a  month  would  be  a  representative 

rent. 

SUMMAKY 

Putting  together  these  data,  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  provide 
fairly  decent  housing  accommodations,  the  annual  allowance  for 
rent  in  New  York  City  must  be  at  least  $200,  in  Buffalo  at  least 
$120,  and  in  other  cities  of  the  State  something  between  the  two. 
It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  venture  conclusions  for  any  cities  which 
have  not  been  specifically  mentioned. 

Fuel  and  Light 
In  the  study  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  it  was  found  that  the  families 
enjoying  annual  incomes   of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
dollars  spent  for  fuel  and  light  an  average  of  $41  per  year.     As 
these  families  were  realizing  an  acceptable  standard,  $41  a  year 
would  be  enough  to  allow  for  this  double  purpose.    This  estimate 
receives  confirmation  in  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.    That  Association  allows 
dependent  families  $2  a  month  in  the  summer,  $3  in  the  fall  and 
spring  and  $4  in  the  winter,  or  approximately  $36  a  year.    How- 
ever, if  a  family  pay  the  rent  of  approximately  $200  which  was 
considered  necessary  to  secure  a  satisfactory  tenement,  the  rent 
charge  may  include  heat,  as  the  model  apartments  are  warmed 
by  steam.     So  the  allowance  of  $41  can  be  decreased.     Probably 
$20  would  suffice  for  the  cooking  and  illumination  in  a  steam 
heated  apartment;  and,  therefore,  in  the  estimate  for  New  York 
$20  is  considered  the  proper  sum  for  fuel  and  light.    For  Buffalo, 
however,  where  the  families  live  in  detached  houses,  dwellings  that 
would  be  more  difficult  to  keep  warm,  the  full  $40  has  been  allowed 
for  this  purpose.    This  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Howard  in  1908,  which  was  6  per  cent,  of  $675  or  $40.50. 
Adding  together  the  cost  of  food,  rent,  and  fuel  and  light,  gives 
a  total  for  food  and  shelter  in  New  York  of  $545  and  in  Buffalo 
of  $441.    These  are  the  expenditures  in  which  there  is  a  variation 
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from  city  to  city.  The  other  necessary  outlays  seem  to  be  quite 
uniform  all  over  the  State.  They  will,  therefore,  be  treated  as  if 
the  problem  were  one  for  all  the  cities. 

Clothing 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  sum  required 
for  rent,  the  task  of  determining  the  cost  of  adequate  clothing  ia 
even  more  complex.    A  satisfactory  standard  wardrobe  seems  never 
to  have  been  worked  out.    The  reason  for  this  is  partly  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  practice  of  societies  for  aiding  the  poor.     In  the 
main,  although  these  agencies  furnish  money  with  which  to  hire 
apartments,  money  with  which  to  buy  food,  money  with  which  to 
pay  insurance;  when  it  comes  to  the  supplying  of  garments,  the 
relief  workers  have  on  hand  stocks  of  used  clothing.     Depend- 
ent   families    are    provided    from   these    stores,    and    so   from 
the  experience  of  charity  agents  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
actual  commercial  cost  of  clothing  a  household.     For  this  reason 
any  estimate  of  the  money  required  for  clothing  must  be  largely 
a  matter  of  judgment. 

In  this  study,  a  method  was  adopted  which  would  partially 
eliminate  the  personal  equation.  From  the  family  schedules  were 
compiled  very  careful  lists  of  the  articles  necessary  in  the  ward- 
robes of  individuals  of  both  sexes  at  different  ages.  After  these 
lists  were  completed,  the  prices  reported  as  actually  paid  for  these 
goods  were  studied.  The  result  was  the  series  of  clothing  schedules 
which  follows.  It  is  not  maintained  that  these  lists  prescribe  the 
exact  articles  which  should  be  purchased  by  any  particular  person. 
The  schedules  are  offered  merely  as  examples  of  a  wise  distribu- 
tion of  expenditures. 

Before  the  lists  are  presented,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  general  principles  applied  in  their  formulation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  assumed  that  regular  store  prices,  not  bargain  prices 
and  not  secondhand  sale  prices,  should  be  used.  This  rule  wa» 
adopted  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  favoring  its  application  when 
discussing  the  working  girls.  Although  some  can  be  accommodated 
by  sales  and  by  secondhand  stores,  the  number  of  working  families 
is  80  large  that  an  adequate  allowance  for  clothing  must  be  based 
on  original  prices  of  firsthand  goods.  Another  assumption  was 
that  the  housewife  would  do  a  great  deal  of  sewing,  that  she  could 
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from  city  to  city.  The  other  necessary  outlays  seem  to  be  quite 
uniform  all  over  the  State.  They  will,  therefore,  be  treated  as  if 
the  problem  were  one  for  all  the  cities. 

Clothing 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  sum  required 
for  rent,  the  task  of  determining  the  cost  of  adequate  clothing  is 
even  more  complex.    A  satisfactory  standard  wardrobe  seems  never 
to  have  been  worked  out.    The  reason  for  this  is  partly  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  practice  of  societies  for  aiding  the  poor.     In  the 
main,  although  these  agencies  furnish  money  with  which  to  hire 
apartments,  money  with  which  to  buy  food,  money  with  which  to 
pay  insurance ;  when  it  comes  to  the  supplying  of  garments,  the 
relief  workers  have  on  hand  stocks  of  used  clothing.     Depend- 
ent   families    are    provided    from    these    stores,    and    so    from 
the  experience  of  charity  agents  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
actual  commercial  cost  of  clothing  a  household.     For  this  reason 
any  estimate  of  the  money  required  for  clothing  must  be  largely 
a  matter  of  judgment 

In  this  study,  a  method  was  adopted  which  would  partially 
eliminate  the  personal  equation.  From  the  family  schedules  were 
compiled  very  careful  lists  of  the  articles  necessary  in  the  ward- 
robes of  individuals  of  both  sexes  at  different  ages.  After  these 
lists  were  completed,  the  prices  reported  as  actually  paid  for  these 
goods  were  studied.  The  result  was  the  series  of  clothing  schedules 
which  follows.  It  is  not  maintained  that  these  lists  prescribe  the 
exact  articles  which  should  be  purchased  by  any  particular  person. 
The  schedules  are  offered  merely  as  examples  of  a  wise  distribu- 
tion of  expenditures. 

Before  the  lists  are  presented,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  general  principles  applied  in  their  formulation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  assumed  that  re«rular  store  prices,  not  bargain  prices 
and  not  secondhand  sale  prices,  should  be  used.  This  rule  was 
adopted  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  favoring  its  application  when 
discussing  the  working  girls.  Although  some  can  be  accommodated 
by  sales  and  by  secondhand  stores,  the  number  of  working  families 
is  so  large  that  an  adequate  allowance  for  clothing  must  be  based 
on  original  prices  of  firsthand  goods.  Another  assumption  was 
that  the  housewife  would  do  a  great  deal  of  sewing,  that  she  could 
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make  a  good  many  of  the  garments  for  herseK  and  for  the  chil- 
dren. So,  when  a  price  is  given,  for  instance  for  the  waists  of  a 
boy,  the  sum  refers  to  the  cost  of  material  which  it  is  supposed  the 
mother  uses.  Finally,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  stock  of 
clothing  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  members  of  the  family  to 
enjoy  some  social  intercourse.  The  mother  should  have  more 
than  a  shawl ;  she  should  be  equipped  with  a  coat  in  which  to  go 
out  in  the  cold  weather,  either  to  church,  to  settlement  club  meet- 
ings, or  to  gatherings  of  her  friends.  Similarly  the  children  should 
be  able  to  maintain  a  respectable  appearance  at  school.  With  this 
description  of  the  method  and  principles  involved  in  making  the 
estimates,  the  schedules  may  be  submitted. 


Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Clothing  for  One  Yeae  fob  a  Man 

Hats $2  50 

Overcoat  one-fourth  of  $15 ; 3  75 

Suit 15  00 

Shoes  1%  pair  $3.50  and  repairs 8  00 

Socks 1  50 

Underclothing ^  50 

Shirts,  4  at  $1 4:  00 

Collars 1  50 

Ties 1  00 

Night  shirts 50 

Rubbers '^5 

Gloves 1  00 

Umbrella ^  00 

Overalls •  •  •  •  •  ^  50 

Work  shirts ^ ^  50 

Incidentals,  suspenders,  garters,  handkerchiefs,  etc . .  3  00 

$50  00 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Clothing  for  one  Year  for  a  Woman 

IN  the  Home 

Hat i^^OO 

Coat,  one-fourth  of  $12 ^  ^^ 

Skirt *00 
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Shirtwaists,  3  at  50  cents 

Wash  dresses 

Underwear 

Corsets 

Corset  covers 

Petticoat 

Stockings 

Shoes  1%  pair  $3.50  and  repairs 

Eubbers 

Umbrella 

Gloves  

iN'ight  dresses 

Aprons 

Incidentals 


$1  50 

2 

00 

2 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1 

50 

8 

00 

50 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

50 

5 

00 

Estimate  of  Clothing  Costs  for  One 

Age  13 

Hats $1  00 

Overcoats  (annual  proportion).  2  50 

Suits iQ  00 

Trousers  (extra)    2  00 

Waists 50 

Underwear 2  00 

Ties 50 

Dress  shirt 50 

Collars 25 

Night  shirt 50 

Shoes 8  00 

Stockings 1  00 

Mittens 25 

Incidentals 3  00 


$32  00 


• 

$38  50 

NE  Year  for 

Boys 

Age  10 

Age  4 

$1  00 

$0  50 

2  00 

1  00 

4  00 

4  00 

1  00  . 

50 

50 

2  UO 

2  00 

50  . 

50  . 

25  . 

50 

50 

8  00 

2  25 

1  50 

60 

25 

25 

2  00 

2  00 

$24  00 

$13  60 
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Estimate  of  Clothing  Costs  for  One  Year  for  Girls 

Age  13  Age  10  Age  4 

Hats $2  00  $100  $0  50 

Coate 3  00  2  00  2  00 

Dresses,  wash 2  00  1  50  1  00 

Dresses,  wool 2  00  1  50     

Petticoats 25  25  25 

Underwear 2  50  1  70  1  50 

Night  dresses 25  25  25 

Ribbons 60     

Mittens 25  25  25 

Stockings 150  2  00  60 

Shoes 8  00  8  00  2  25 

Incidentals 3  00  2  00  1  00 

Totals $24  75  $21  05  $9  60 


The  man  at  work  can  barely  clothe  himself  on  $50  a  year. 
This  conclusion  supposes  that  he  purchases  annually  one  good  suit 
and  that  the  suit  lasts  him  two  years,  the  first  for  "  best "  and 
the  second  for  work.  He  may  protect  it  with  overalls  while 
laboring.  The  allowance  for  rubbers  in  the  man's  list  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  unless  there  is  a  larger  sum  devoted  to 
shoes.  A  good  many  articles,  such  as  suspenders  or  belts,  and 
handkerchiefs,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  but  are  covered 
by  the  term  "  incidentals."  This  estimate  of  the  expense  of  cloth- 
ing a  man  is  more  than  is  considered  necessary  by  some  other 
investigators.  For  instance,  the  study  made  in  1913  in  Chicago 
under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Kennedy  resulted  in  an  estimate  of 
$30  for  the  clothing  of  a  father.  Wood  F.  Worcester  and  Daisy 
W.  Worcester,  in  the  section  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Re- 
port on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the 
United  States  dealing  with  Fall  River,  put  the  cost  of  clothing 
a  man  for  a  year  at  $23.80.  The  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  through  its  committee  in  1907,  allowed  approxi- 
mately $33.  The  justification  of  the  difference  between  the  sum 
here  offered  and  the  other  estimates  is  the  belief  that  the  previous 
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lists  were  made  for  a  man  who  does  nothing  but  work,  that  is,  for 
a  man  who  enjoys  very  little  social  intercourse.  The  study  of 
the  family  wardrobes  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man 
can  present  a  decent  appearance  in  company  on  anything  less 
than  $50  a  year. 

Similarly  the  sum  deemed  requisite  for  clothing  a  woman, 
namely  $38  a  year,  is  considerably  higher  than  previous  esti- 
mates.    For  instance,  Mr.  Kennedy  sets  the  figure  at  $30,  the 
Federal  Report  for  Fall  Eiver  at  $15.45,  and  the  Chapin  study  at 
$23.     Kow  the  Federal  Report  allowed  only  $1  for  a  hat  to  last 
a  woman  a  whole  year ;  it  assumed  an  outlay  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  mittens.     Moreover,  this  report  makes  no  provision  for  cor- 
sets, very  little  for  underwear  and  nothing  at  all  for  incidentals. 
Other  omissions  and  instances  of  undue  frugality  can  be  noted 
in  the  estimates  wherever  they  have  been  itemized.     So  it  seems 
that  the  lower  estimates  are  unduly  parsimonious.     The  ward- 
robe made  possible  by  the  expenditure  of  $38  is  all  too  scant. 

The  estimates  for  the  clothing  expenditures  for  children  of 
various  ages  are  likewise  higher  than  those  of  some  authorities. 
Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  shoes.     In  the  estimate  here 
presented  the  boy  of  thirteen  is  given  $8  a  year  for  shoes  and  re- 
pairs.    The  Federal   Report  allowed  such  a  boy  $6.     Chapin 
considered  the  general  concept  of  a  boy,  for  he  did  not  distin- 
guish between  ages,  and  set  $2  as  the  proper  provision  for  shoes. 
As  an  actual  fact  the  agents  of  this  Commission  found  that  many 
boys  use  up  over  twenty  dollars  worth  of  foot  wear  in  a  year. 
Low  priced  shoes,  such  as  working  folk  often  buy,  are  expensive 
in  the  long  run ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  healthy  youngster 
to  wear  out  a  pair  of  shoes  every  month,  and  sometimes  one  ac- 
complishes the  feat  in  three  weeks.     Other  specific  items  might 
be  mentioned.     For  instance,  even  the  present  estimates  provide 
nothing  for  overshoes  and  umbrellas  for  the  children;  and  for 
children  going  to  school  these  things  are  a  necessity.     It  is  as- 
sumed that  one  or  two   children    can    avail    themselves    of    the 
mother's  umbrella  in  times  of  need. 

In  summary,  then,  it  can  be  said  that,  although  the  estimates 
submitted  in  this  report  are  much  higher  than  others,  they  are 


higher  only  because  they  include  items  really  essential  to  welfare, 
which  some  investigators  have  disregarded,  or  because  they  make 
adequate  allowance  for  such  undurable  articles  as  shoes  and 
stockings.  If  the  normal  family  which  was  assumed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  food  and  housing  is  clothed  according  to  this  scale  it 
will  cost: 

For  the  man \ $50  00 

For  the  housewife 38  50 

For  the  boy  of  Xm 24  00 

For  the  girl  of  eight 18  00 

For  the  child  of  four 10  00 

Total $140  50 


This  estimate  of  $140  is  $45  more  than  that  made  by  Professor 
Chapin  in  his  compilation  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted imder  the  auspicies  of  the  !N^ew  York  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections.*  But  Professor  Chapin  was  sure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  clothing  could  not  be  provided  for  less  than  $95. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  $95  would 
suffice.  A  curious  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  this  estimate  of 
$140  for  the  expense  of  clothing  a  family  is  almost  exactly  equal 
to  that  made  by  Miss  Caroline  Goodyear,  in  1906,  when  she 
declared  that  $145  was  necesisary. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  comparisons,  it  seems  wholly  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  to  say  that  the  minimum  necessary  clothing 
expenditure  of  a  normal  family  is  $140. 

Carfase 

If  it  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  man  to  ride  to  business,  carfare 
will  cost  ten  cents  for  each  working  day,  or  $31.20  a  year.  A 
sum  for  this  purpose  should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  working  families  that  have  been  studied 
live  so  far  from  the  places  of  employment  that  the  man  is  unable 
to  walk. 


^Chapin's  figure  is  S105,  but  it  inoludea  $10  for  washing. 
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Insurance 

Another  item  in  the  budget  which  should  be  provided  for  is 
insurance.  Of  course  the  judgment  of  individuals  as  to  what 
constitutes  adequate  protection  will  differ,  but  a  man  who  starts 
early  enough  can  obtain  a  whole  life  policy  at  a  rate  of  about  $20 
a  thousand.  The  minimum  cost  of  living  should,  therefore,  in- 
clude at  least  $20  for  the  insurance  of  the  head  of  the  household.. 
An  allowance  of  thirty  cents  a  week  for  industrial  insurance  would 
provide  enough  for  the  burial  expenses  of  any  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  should  they  die,  although  industrial  insurance  can 
hardly  be  approved  on  general  business  principles.  Far  more 
would  be  obtained  for  the  investment  if  this  sum  of  thirty  cents 
were  set  aside  to  purchase  a  whole  life  policy  for  the  woman.  At  a 
minimum,  however,  the  total  provision  for  insurance  will  be  $35.60 
a  year. 

Health 

The  families  in  the  $800-income  group  studied  by  the  New  York 
Committee  spent  on  an  average  $22  a  year  for  health.  This  item 
is  so  problematical  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  should  be 
the  minimum  allowance.  As  these  families  seemed  to  be  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  every  way,  $22  has  been  here  adopted  as 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  care  of  health. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  only  proper  provision  for  health  is 
insurance :  but  there  seem  to  be  no  available  statistics  to  show  what 
American  working  class  sickness  insurance  rates  should  be,  and 
until  these  data  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  a  scientific  estimate  of  the  proper  allowance  for 
health. 

Furnishings 

Every  year  it  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  family  to  replace 
womout  furniture,  or  cooking  utensils,  or  linen,  or  dishes :  to  buy 
mops  and  brooms  and  pails;  and  to  provide  other  furnishings. 
Here  again  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  precise  estimate  of  the 
minimum  sum  rei|uired,  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  sum  allowed 
in  New  York  City  by  the  Committee  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  namely  $7  a  year,  is  none  too  much 
for  this  purpose.  As  there  is  no  better  figure  available,  this 
amount  has  been  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 


Education 

Schools,  school  books,  and,  generally,  libraries  are  free  in  New 
York  State.  It  may,  then,  seem  questionable  whether  any  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  education.  The  question,  however, 
should  be  quickly  dispelled  when  it  is  stated  that  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  universally  classed  by  students  of  social  conditions 
as  objects  of  educational  expenditures.  If  a  newspaper  be  bought 
every  day,  the  annual  cost  would  be  about  $5.63.  This  sum  is 
considered  a  minimum  necessary  outlay  for  education.  Any  other 
expenditures,  such  as  those  for  pads  or  pencils,  that  the  children 
may  incur,  might  be  taken  from  the  incidental  item  to  which 
reference  will  later  be  made. 

Kecreation  and  Amusement 
The  interviews  of  the  agents  of  the  Commission  with  women 
throughout  the  State  show  a  dearth  of  amusement  in  the  families. 
Most  of  those  who  were  on  the  line  between  self-dependence  and 
poverty  had  such  difficulty  making  both  ends  meet  that  very  little 
remained  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  for  expenditure  on  pure 
enjoyment.  Many  women  spend  their  leisure  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  their  tenement  gossiping;  some  lean  out  of  the  window  with 
a  pillow  to  keep  their  elbows  from  being  scraped  by  the  stone  sills ; 
others  take  walks  to  the  parks ;  some  occasionally  visit  relatives  or 
friends ;  and  there  is,  once  in  a  while,  a  dinner  party ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  except  for  the  men,  there  is  little  conscious  recreation. 
Now,  amusement  is  a  necessity  in  a  normal  life.  The  joyless 
life  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  receiving  as  much  as  is  sacrificed  in 
maintaining  a  bare  existence.  Amusement  is  imperative,  also,  in 
order  that  efficiency  may  be  realized,  for  it  is  only  a  mind  fresh- 
ened by  social  contact  or  by  diversion  from  cares,  that  is  in  fit 
condition  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  industry,  or  to  meet  the 
crises  which  frequently  come  in  managing  children.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  include  as  part  of  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  for  a  normal  family  an  allowance  of  $50  for  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  This  is  less  than  $1  per  week  or  less  than 
twenty  cents  per  person  per  week,  really  a  very  small  sum. 
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Miscellaneous 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  expenditures  are  included 
outlays  for  such  things  as  tobacco,  carfare  while  shopping,  pur- 
chase of  toys  for  the  children,  toilet  articles,  hair  cuts  for  the 
men,  washing  and  laundry,  tools,  moving,  and  the  spending  money 
of  various  members  of  the  family.  The  allowance  for  miscel- 
laneous expenditures  in  the  budget  which  satisfied  the  New  York 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  Committee  was  $40  per 
year.    This  has  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the  present  estimate. 

Summary 

Summing  up  then,  the  estimate  for  the  cost  of  living  is  as 
follows : 

Estimate  or  Cost  of  Living  fob  Normal  Family 

3.   Units 

New  York  Buflfalo 

1.  Food $325  00  $281  00 

2.  Kent 200  00  120  00 

3.  Fuel  and  light 20  00  40  00 

4.  Clothing 140  00  140  00 

5.  Carfare    31  20  31  20 

6.  Insurance:  man    20  00  20  00 

family 15  60  15  60 

7.  Health 22  00  22  00 

8.  Furnishing 7  00  7  00 

9.  Education,  newspaper 5  63  5  63 

10.  Eecreation  and  amusement 50  00  50  00 

11.  Miscellaneous    40  00  40  00 

Total $876  43  $772  43 

Average  per  week 16  85  14  85 

I'"    '         t     =         — 

Criticisms  of  this  Estimate 
This  estimate,  namely  $876  in  New  York  City  and  $772  in 
Buffalo,  may  appear  extravagant  to  those  who  know  that  in  1909 
the  cost  of  living  on  a  fair  standard  for  English,  Irish,  French 
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Miscellaneous 
Under  the  head  of  nilscelhineous  expenditures  are  included 
outhiys  for  such  things  as  tobacco,  carfare  while  shopping,  pur- 
chase^ of  toys  for  the  children,  toilet  articles,  hair  cuts  for  the 
men,  washing  and  laundry,  tools,  moving,  and  the  spending  money 
of  various  members  of  the  family.  The  allowance  for  miscel- 
laneous expenditures  in  the  budget  which  satisfied  the  Xew  York 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  Committee  was  $40  per 
year.    This  has  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the  present  estimate. 

Summary 
Summing  up  then,  the  estimate  for  the  cost  of  living  is  as 
follows : 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Living  for  Normal  Family 

3.    Units 

New  York  Buffalo 

1.  Food $325  00  $281  00 

2*  Rent 200  00  120  00 

S.  Fuelandlight 20  00  40  00 

4.  Clothing 140  00  140  00 

5.  Carfare    ^^  ^0  31  20 

e!  Insurance:  man    20  00  20  00 

familv 15  60  15  60 

7.  Health ^ 22  00  22  00 

8.  Furnishing "00  7  00 

9.  Education,  newspaper 5  63  5  63 

10.  Recreation  and  amusement 50  00  50  00 

11.  Miscellaneous    40  00  40  00 

Total $S76  43  $772  43 

Average  per  week 16  85  14  8d 

Criticisms  of  this  Estimate 
This  estimate,  namely  $876  in  Kew  York  City  and  $772  in 
Buffalo,  may  appear  extravagant  to  tliose  who  know  that  in  1909 
the  cost  of  living  on  a  fair  standard  for  English,  Irish,  French 
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and  Canadian  families  was  set  for  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  at 
$731.64  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  New  York  City  rents  are  much  higher  than  in  Fall  River, 
and  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  estimate  which  has  here 
been  advanced  is  not  extravagant  in  any  of  its  details.  The  study 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Chicago  Stockyards  District  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  "  Even  with  the  most  in- 
telligent use  of  money  and  the  most  economical  management  of 
the  household  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  family  of  five  to  live 
on  less  than  $800  a  year."  So  the  estimates  for  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo  are  not  much  at  variance  with  that  for  Chicago,  where 
the  housing  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  in  New  York. 

The  variations  of  this  estimate  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
New  York  Committee  in  1907  are  defensibla  That  Committee, 
in  concluding  that  about  $825  a  year  was  the  minimum  cost  of 
living  in  the  metropolis,  allowed  only  $14  a  month  or  $168  a  year 
for  rent.  This  difference  in  rent,  lessened  by  a  reduction  of  the 
fuel  allowance,  partly  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  as 
estimated  for  this  report;  but  there  was  also  a  difference  of  $45 
in  the  amount  allowed  for  clothing,  and  an  addition  of  $50  for 
recreation.  On  the  other  hand  these  increases  j\mounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  about  $105  are,  in  a  measure,  offset  by  a  smaller 
allowance  for  food.  This  decrease  is  possible  because  the  average 
food  expenditure  for  the  families  in  the  committee's  $800  group 
was  $359 — mc«pe  than  the  Underbill  standard  by  $95.  The 
variance  of  $93  from  the  Buffalo  standard  of  Mr.  Howard, 
namely  $675,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  additional  allow- 
ances for  amusement  and  miscellaneous  expenditure,  and  for 
clothes. 

As  these  wide  variations  do  exist  between  the  result  now  sub- 
mitted and  previous  estimates,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
once  more  to  the  method  by  which  the  figures  here  offered  were 
obtained.  Each  major  item  of  the  budget  has  been  thoroughly 
tested.  The  food  cost  has  been  estimated  at  a  standard  set  bv 
competent  students  of  practical  dietetics.  The  allowance  for  rent 
has  been  made  after  a  careful  study  of  what  apartments  are  avail- 
able and  what  they  cost  The  outlay  for  fuel  and  light  has  been 
based  on  past  estimates  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  leading 
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relief  agency  in  the  State.    The  standard  for  clothing  is  a  com- 
■     pound  of  estimates  made  from  the  study  of  what  is  actually  used 
by  decently  and  by  poorly  dressed  families,  and  of  the  prices 
which  they  have  to  pay.    Carfare  is  a  necessity  to  a  majority  of 
the  families  and  cannot  be  less  than  the  sum  given.     As  to  in- 
surance, one  man's  judgment  is  as  good  as  another's.     It  is  sub- 
mitted, however,  that  a  whole  life  policy  of  $1,000  for  the  man 
and  burial  insurance  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  not  an  unreason- 
able proposition.     The  items  for  education,  furniture  and  health 
are  not  exorbitant,  and  are  based  on  the  best  possible  estimates 
bo  is  the  allowance  for  miscellaneous  expenditures;  but  in  devot- 
ing $oO  to  recreation  and  amusement  there  is  a  departure  from 
customary  estimates.     This  departure  seems  justified  by  human 
needs.     Thus  every  item  in  the  budget  submitted  is  one  which 
stands  either  a  scientific  test  or  a  test  of  the  best  experience  and 
judgment. 

It  must  be  reiterated  that  there  is  a  possibility  for  appreciable 
variation  m  the  minimum  cost  of  living  from  one  citv  of  the 
St^ate  to  another.    Particularly  is  this  true  of  food  and  rent    The 
other  items  are  approximately  constant  all  over  the  common- 
wealth.   It  has  been  the  method  of  this  investigation  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  these  variable  items  for  Buffalo  and  for  New  York 
the  two  cities  in  which  food  prices  were  found  to  be  most  differ- 
ent.   It  seems,  therefore,  that  when  it  is  said  that  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  is  $876  in  New  York  City  and  $772  in  Buffalo  there 
have  been  established  the  limits  between  which  this  cost  varies  in 
other  cities  in  the  State. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  some  of  the  limitations  of  this 
estimate.    In  the  first  place,  if  the  family  is  larger  than  3.3  con- 
suming units,  that  is,  if  it  has  more  children  or  older  children 
than  the  assumed  type,  the  sum  set  will  not  suffice.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  family  is  smaller  it  can  maintain  itself  on  less     The 
standard  was  selected  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  family  as  nearlv 
typical  as  possible.    In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nationality  of  the  familv     It 
was  assumed  that  an  "American  Standard  "  is  to  be  realized  and 
that  what  a  foreign  bom  family  can  subsist  on  is  not  particulariv 
vital  to  persons  studying  the  cost  of  living  for  a  community  which 
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should  be  assimilated  if  it  is  not  already  American.  Third,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  cost  of  living 
in  ^ew  York  City  at  $876  a  year,  or  approximately  $16.85  a 
week,  is  not  an  estimate  of  a  living  wage.  A  living  wage  must 
be  higher  in  order  to  contain  an  allowance  for  unemployment. 
This  estimate  means  that  fifty-two  times  $16.85  is  annually  neces- 
sary to  furnish  a  decent  living  to  the  typical  family.  And  finally, 
it  should  be  said  that  no  allowance  was  made  in  this  estimate  for 
savings.  Savings  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  family.  It  was 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  that  to  a  working  woman 
thrift  is  essential  as  a  provision  for  the  probable  contingencies  of 
misfortune,  ^ow,  the  larger  the  number  of  people  involved  the 
greater  is  the  probability  of  misfortune,  and,  therefore,  the  greater 
is  the  desirability  of  saving.  If  the  wage-earner  is  thrown  out  of 
employment  the  suffering  entailed  by  this  misfortune  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  people  dependent  upon  him.  For  these 
two  reasons  —  first  the  greater  chance  of  misfortune,  and,  second, 
the  greater  burden  of  misfortune  when  it  comes  —  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  living  wage  should  contain  an  allowance  for 
saving. 

One  other  thing  should  be  added  before  this  estimate  is  left, 
namely,  that  as  it  has  been  made  up  synthetically  it  stands  the 
test  of  practical  verification.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix 
V  for  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  estimate.  In  con- 
clusion, then,  it  may  he  said  that  there  is  very  little  reason  for 
doubting  the  validity  of  this  estimate  of  $876  a  year  in  New  York 
City  and  $772  a  year  in  Buffalo  as  the  minimum  cost  of  mere 
living  for  a  typical  normal  family. 
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LIVING  ON  SIX  DOLLARS  A  WEEK 


By  Esther  Packard 
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LIVING  ON  SIX  DOLLARS  A  WEEK 
By  Esther  Packard 

"  How  do  they  manage  to  do  it  ?  In  what  mysterious  ways 
do  girls  stretch  a  less  than  a  living  wage  into  a  living  one  ?  "  is 
the  question  which  the  public  most  often  asks  when  it  hears  of 
girls  living  on  $5,  $6  and  $7  a  week. 

Miss  C.  W.,  a  department  store  clerk,  answers  quickly,  "  When 
I  have  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes  or  something  like  that,  I  don't 
buy  meat  for  weeks  at  a  time." 

"  You  see  yourself  the  only  thing  that  is  left  me  to  economize  on 
is  food,"  says  another  department  store  clerk;  "  I  never  eat  any 
breakfasts  at  all.  By  experience  I  found  that  was  the  easiest  meal 
to  do  without." 

Annie  B.  reasons  thus :  "  When  I  don't  spend  any  money  on 
pleasure  and  only  what  I  absolutely  need  on  clothes,  how  else  can 
I  economize  except  on  food  ?    What  else  is  there  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  covered  and  that's  all  you  can  say  about  my  dresses. 
I  don't  know  when  I've  had  a  dress  just  because  it  was  pretty  and 
I  wanted  it,"  says  a  girl  operator  in  a  Buffalo  shirt  factory. 

These  and  similar  answers  are  given  by  the  budgets  gathered 
from  working  girls  all  over  New  York  State.  While  the  number 
of  girls  interviewed  is  not  large  enough  for  statistical  conclusions, 
it  is  large  enough  to  illumine  the  wage  data  already  collected. 
About  300  girls  and  women  living  in  the  large  cities  all  over  the 
State  were  interviewed  and  the  account  of  their  expenditures  care- 
fully tabulated.  The  fact  most  strikingly  brought  out  by  this 
study  is  that  on  a  less  than  a  living  wage,  one  or  another  item  — 
essential  to  every  normal  person's  budget  —  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum or  dropped  entirely.  Thus  these  actual  budgets  show  how 
Mary  A.  gets  along  on  her  $6  a  week  and  how  Miss  T.  manages 
on  her  $7.  Mary  A.  does  it  in  one  way  and  Miss  T.  in  another. 
If  Mary  A.'s  expenditure  for  rent  was  passable,  her  expenditure 
for  clothes  was  not;  if  Miss  T.  wanted  pleasure  in  her  life,  she 
had  to  economize  on  food;  if  Hilda  B.  allowed  for  savings  her 
rent  bill  was  below  par.  But  taking  the  various  items  of  food, 
rent,  clothes,  pleasure  and  savings,  these  budgets  prove  that  every 
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one  of  the  girls  interviewed  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  of  these 
essentials  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

1.  Cutting  Down  on  Food 
"  If  I  were  paying  a  regular  sum  —  say  $4  or  $5  a  week  for 
board,  I  never  could  get  along  in  the  world,"  one  girl  said.  "  It's 
only  by  being  able  to  cut  down  on  food  when  I  need  to  that  I  can 
manage  at  all."  The  food  budget  for  herself  and  her  sister,  who 
are  clubbing  together  with  another  clerk,  proves  this  statement 
to  be  true,  for  it  varies  from  $3  a  week  to  $1.20. 

Another  little  girl  of  twenty,  who  is  getting  $6.50  a  week  in 
the  millinery  work  room  of  a  large  department  store,  laughingly 
said :  "  I  buy  my  suits  with  my  lunches.  Usually  I  have  rolls  and 
coffee  for  breakfast  —  that's  10c  — then  a  sandwich  and  a  glass 
of  milk  — that's  15c  for  lunch  — and  then  a  real  good  25c  treat 
for  dinner.  But,  of  course,  when  I  have  to  pay  for  a  suit  or  a 
hat  or  a  pair  of  shoes  it's  different.  Then  I  have  one*  meal  and 
perhaps  two  a  day  until  the  bill's  paid." 

"  When  I  pay  7c  for  lunch  I'm  extravagant,"  said  another  girl. 
Miss  G.  W.,  a  clerk  getting  $6.50  a  week  in  a  five  and  ten-cent 
store,  always  reduces  her  food  expenditure  when  certain  bills  have 
to  be  met.  She  lives  in  a  small  furnished  room  for  which  she 
pays  $3  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  scant  furniture  which  goes 
with  the  room,  bed  linen,  a  few  kitchen  utensils  and  a  little  two- 
burner  gas  stove  are  supplied  in  her  present  quarters. 

Miss  G.  W.  gets  her  dinners  out  at  noon,  paying  usually  15 
or  20  cents  for  the  hot  meal.  Her  breakfasts  and  suppers  she 
gets  herself  on  her  little  two-burner  gas  stove.  These  two  meals 
do  not  cost  her  more  than  $1  a  week.  "  They  cannot  cost  more 
because  I  simply  haven't  got  it  to  pay,"  Miss  W.  remarked.  Her 
brother,  who  lives  on  a  farm,  supplies  her  with  fresh  eggs  and 
potatoes.  These  seem  to  be  her  main  diet.  Meat  she  can  afford 
only  once  a  week  —  on  Sundays.  "  But,  of  course,"  she  added, 
"  when  I  have  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes  or  something  like  that, 
I  don't  buy  meat  for  weeks  at  a  time."  The  $1  a  week  which  is 
her  ordinary  food  allowance  keeps  her  supplied  with  bread  and 
butter  and  salt  and  a  few  cheap  vegetables.  The  eggs  and  potatoes 
sent  her  form  the  "  piece  de  resistance." 
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Another  girl  of  twenty-two  was  sick  last  winter  and  absent  from 
work  for  a  week.  The  doctors  called  her  illness  ''  general  anaemia." 
"  Worn  out "  and  ''  exhausted  "  were  the  words  which  they  used. 
Her  story,  later  learned  in  detail,  was  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
this  breakdown.  She  never  eats  any  breakfasts,  having  found  out 
by  experience  that  breakfast  was  the  easiest  meal  for  her  to  leave 
out.  She  is  a  clerk  getting  $6  a  week  as  saleslady  in  the  white 
goods  department  of  a  large  up-State  store.  "  You  see,  I've  figured 
it  all  out,"  she  said;  ''  I  pay  $2  for  my  room  — that  bill  has  to 
be  met  every  week.  Then  once  a  month  25c  is  taken  out  of 
my  pay  envelope  for  the  store  Benefit  Fund.  That  also  is  regular 
and  can't  be  cut  down  on.  I've  got  to  dress  decent  to  keep  my 
job.  If  1  didn't  spend  $1.25  a  week  on  clothes  they'd  fire  me 
sure.  So  you  see  yourself  the  only  thing  is  left  me  to  economize 
on  is  food."  Fifteen  or  20  cents  is  the  highest  amount  she  ever 
pays  for  lunch  and  dinner.  "  You  know  sometimes  I  just  long 
for  a  good  30c.  meal,"  she  said.  "  But  I  haven't  the  price  of  it 
in  my  pocketboQk  so  what  can  I  do?  I  get  so  tired  of  those  20c. 
dinners  year  in  and  year  out,  that  often  I  think  I'd  rather  not  eat 

at  all."  ' 

Mrs.  S.  IL,  a  woman  in  the  pattern  department  of  a  department 
store,  has  herself  and  her  little  four  and  a  half  year  old  boy  to  sup- 
port on  $6  a  week.  Her  husband  died  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
and  ever  since  then  she  has  had  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  herself  and  her  baby.  She  boards  with  a  private  family  who 
are  unusually  good  to  her  —  charging  only  $3.50  a  week  for  board 
and  room  for  both  herself  and  the  boy.  The  landlady  reduces  the 
weekly  board  if  Mrs.  H.  is  away  for  any  meals,  so  naturally  Mrs. 
H.  tries  to  get  invited  out  whenever  she  can.  Often  she  plans  to 
visit  friends  just  at  dinner  time  so  that  they  may  ask  her  to  share 
in  the  meal.  "  I  hate  to  do  it  and  feel  awfully  cheeky,"  she  said, 
"  but  the  way  I  figure  it  out  is  that  I  will  either  have  to  do  that 
or  else  ask  for  help  from  the  charities.  And  as  long  as  I'm  able- 
bodied  I  won't  do  that." 

This  dependence  on  friends  for  occasional  meals  is  regularly 
counted  upon  by  a  few  girls  who  were  frank  enough  to  admit  it 
Quite  often  the  "  gentleman  friend  "  is  looked  to  for  help. 

" Gee!  but  I  feel  sorry  for  the  girls  who  haven't  got  a  steady," 
Vol.  IV  — 54 
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said  Miss  H.  A.  *'  Why !  if  I  had  to  buy  all  of  my  meals  l^d  never 
get  along.'*  Her  breakfasts  and  suppers  she  cooks  in  her  small 
furnished  room,  her  lunches  she  usually  buys.  When  she  knows 
that  her  friend  is  coming  in  the  evening,  she  eats  only  a  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  tea  for  supper,  and  then  lets  his  treat  of  an  ice  cream 
soda  or  candy  make  up  for  the  rest  of  her  dinner.  Sunday  dinner 
I  always  count  on  him  for,"  she  ingenuously  admitted.  "As  it 
is  now  my  food  bill  rarely  runs  above  $2." 

Such  instances  at  least  throw  light  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
doubtful  invitation,  and  make  it  easier  to  understand  the  free  and 
easy  attitude  toward  men  of  many  working  girls.  The  examples 
later  cited  regarding  the  dependence  of  underpaid  girls  upon  their 
men  acquaintances  for  recreation  throw  still  further  light  upon 
this  subject. 

2.  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living  Quarters 
a.  Living  in  a  single  room 

"A  young  girl  couldn't  live  where  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  N.,  a  young 
widow  living  in  the  questionable  section  of  Buffalo,  "  but  I'm 
married  so  I  feel  safe."  She  has  been  clerking  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  at  $6  a  week  —  renting 
a  cheap  little  room  in  the  lodging-house  district  of  the  city.  It 
is  not  yet  known  as  the  real  "  red-light "  district,  but  as  Mrs.  N. 
herself  put  it  "  the  lights  are  getting  pinker  every  year." 

A  gas  stove  on  which  she  cooks  all  of  her  meals  occupies  one 
corner  of  her  room,  a  bed  another,  and  a  dresser  and  clothes, 
neatly  arranged  on  hangers,  each  of  the  other  two  comers.  A 
string  stretching  from  bed  to  dresser  serves  as  a  laundry  line. 
When  this  is  in  use  the  only  free  space  in  which  to  sit  is  the  bed. 

From  9  until  6  Mrs.  N.  stands  waiting  on  customers.  At  6 
o'clock  she  walks  home  through  the  unpleasant  streets  to  her 
solitary  room,  cooks  her  dinner  on  the  two-burner  gas  stove,  washes 
up  the  few  dishes,  sweeps  the  floor,  washes  and  irons  her  shirt- 
waist and  underwear,  mends  her  clothes  and  then  goes  to  bed.  In 
the  morning  she  rises  early  to  cook  her  cereal  and  coffee,  washes 
the  dishes  again,  straightens  the  little  room  and  then  hastens  to 
the  store  to  report  for  work  at  9  a.  m.     Such  is  her  round  —  her 


life  bounded  by  the  jewelry  counter  in  the  store  and  the  small 
crowded  room  in  the  questionable  section  of  the  city. 

<^  If  only  I  got  more  and  then  my  mother  could  live  with  me," 
sighed  Miss  A.,  a  department  store  clerk.  "  But  I  would  have 
to  get  a  larger,  lighter  room  if  she  were  here.  I  don't  mind 
facing  a  brick  wall  and  hearing  the  children  in  the  house  cry  and 
carry  on,  because  I  am  in  the  room  only  nights  and  Sundays  and 
can  get  along.  But  I  wouldn't  have  mother  put  up  with  it  for 
anything,"  she  said.  After  fifteen  years  of  clerking,  the  room 
which  Miss  A's  wage  allows  her  to  have  is  the  kind  that  she  has 
"  to  put  up  with."  It  is  located  in  the  poorer  section  of  Rochester 
where  rents  are  cheap  and  children  numerous.  Climbing  up  four 
flights  of  narrow  stairs  we  come  to  her  apartment — a  small, 
cramped,  dark  room  containing  a  bed,  one  straight-backed  chair, 
a  dresser  and  a  table.  The  one  tiny  window  looks  out  onto  a 
staring  red  brick  wall.  Little  air  comes  through  this  narrow  open- 
ing, but  plenty  of  noise  —  the  shouts  of  the  children  playing  on 
the  streets  below,  the  cries  of  babies  and  scoldings  of  tired  mothers. 
To  this  room  Miss  A  comes,  after  nine  hours  of  waiting  on  fretful 
customers.    Opposite  this  brick  wall  she  spends  her  evenings  and 

her  Sundays. 

Those  who  have  never  had  the  experience  of  living  in  single 
rooms  in  boarding  or  lodging  houses,  can  never  really  know  what 
it  means  to  be  wholly  limited  to  a  single  room  —  to  come  home 
from  nine  or  ten  hours  of  work  and  shut  one's  self  up  in  a  dark 
hall  bedroom  —  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  eat,  wash  and  iron  one's 
clothes,    and    entertain    one's   friends    all    in    the   same   cramped 

quarters. 

And  yet  there  are  thousands  of  working  girls  whose  lives  are 
bounded  by  just  such  narrow  dimensions  —  who  go  daily  from  the 
factory  or  department  store  to  their  little  hall  bedroom,  and  from 
the  hall  bedroom  back  again  to  the  factory. 

b.  Sacrificing  Privacy 

Sleeping  three  in  a  bed  is  the  way  one  factory  girl  economizes 
on  her  rent.  She  pays  only  $3.50  for  her  board  and  room,  but 
has  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  two  of  the  landlady's  children. 
She  is  superintendent  of  the  work  at  the  chocolate  table  in  a 
candy  factory.     Usually  she  gets  $6  a  week,  but  as  the  trade  is 
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seasonal  and  the  factory  closed  entirely  for  a  month  or  more  at 
dull  times  this  $6  soon  peters  out.     By  practicing  the  most  rigid 
personal  economy,  and  by  paying  for  only  one-third  of  a  bed,  she 
manages  "  on  this  amount.    She  also  has  to  help  about  the  house- 
work, rising  at  five  every  morning  in  order  to  help  get  the  break- 
last.     In  the  evening  after  the  long  day^s  work  at  the  factory  is 
done,  she  washes  the  supper  dishes,  washes  out  her  own  clothes 
irons  them,  puts  the  two  children  to  bed  and  then  crawls  into  the' 
same  bed   herself.      No  privacy  ~  no  pleasure,   simply   a  dull 
monotonous  routine  of  work  and  then  more  work. 

e.  Accepting  Charity;   the  Subsidized  Boarding  Home 
Miss  K.,  a  clerk  receiving  $7  a  week  in  one  of  the  department 
stores,  secures  cheap  board  by  living  in  one  of  the  many  sub- 
sidized homes  for  working  girls.     The  home  in  which  she  lives 
IS  a  very  large  one  —  accommodating  some  100  people  when  filled. 
It  used  to  be  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  but  some  years  later  was 
turned  into  an  old  lady's  home  with  a  few  working  girls  accepted 
temporarily.    It  has  now  all  of  the  ear  marks  of  institutionalism 
—  a  forbidding  dark  red  brick  structure  on  the  outside,  parlors 
which  are  pointed  to  with  pride  — large,  stiff  and  dark.     Lines 
of  straight-backed  chairs  are  pushed  close  against  the  wall  —  a 
table  with  a  Bible  on  it  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.    The 
windows  with  heavy  draperies  excluding  the  light  are  evidently 
nailed  or  painted  down.     In  this  parlor  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
girls  to  entertain  their  friends  on  Thursday  evening.     The  girls 
have  two  nights  a  week  "  out "-  when,  with  special  permission, 
they  may  stay  out  until  after  10  o'clock,  but  the  rest  of  the  week 
the  rules  of  the  house  oblige  them  to  be  in  their  rooms  by  10  at 
night.    Monday  evenings  the  laundry  can  be  used  by  the  girls  — 
another  evening  is  set  aside  when  rooms  are  supposed  to  be  swept 
and  dusted.     Everything  down  to  the  smallest  detail  is  planned 
and  scheduled.     In  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  Miss  K.  has  had 
to  live  for  five  or  more  years. 

Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  very  cheaply  at  most  of  these 
homes,  often  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  week  up.  But  very  few  homes 
are  self-supporting,  the  low  amount  whi(>h  the  girl  pays  for  board 
being  made  up  by  grants  of  charity  from  interested  men  and 
women.     Some,  of  course,  of  the  girls  who  live  at  these  places  do 


not  care  how  the  small  sum  which  they  pay  for  board  is  supple- 
mented. But  a  great  many  do  care  and  do  feel  the  stigma  of 
charity.  In  some  cities  these  homes  will  have  dozens  of  unfilled 
beds  because  girls  would  rather  manage  in  any  other  way  than  feel 
that  they  are  the  recipients  of  charity.  Often  a  girl  wiU  keep 
the  fact  that  she  lives  in  one  of  these  homes  from  her  working 
companions,  because  she  feels  that  they  might  despise  her  as  an 
alms  taker.  Ohances  of  sociability  are  thus  lost.  Individuality 
is  drowned  in  an  imposed  system  of  conduct,  and  the  free,  natural 
expression  of  a  true,  home  atmosphere  thwarted  by  rules  and 

regulations. 

Laura  D.  is  another  girl  living  in  one  of  the  other  subsidized 
homes.  'She  began  her  working  career  when  she  was  14  years 
old  for  her  parents  had  died  and  she  had  no  relatives  on  whom  to 
depend.  She  is  16  years  old  now  and  gets  $4.50  a  week  as  wrapper 
in  one  of  our  largest  department  stores.  She  pays  $2.50  a  week 
for  board  and  room  — her  lunch,  put  up  by  the  home,  being 
included  in  this  price. 

Twenty-five  cents  a  week  is  her  usual  allowance  for  spending 
money.  This  leaves  her  $1.75  a  week  for  clothes,  fines,  church 
dues  and  incidentals  but  as  she  was  sick  for  two  weeks  and  lost 
two  weeks  between  jobs  her  small  earnings  were  quickly  eaten  up 
leaving  her  practically  nothing  for  clothes.  As  nearly  as  ?he  could 
remember  she  had  only  $25  to  spend  on  clothes  during  the  entire 
past  year.  So  her  clothes  as  well  as  her  board  and  room  come  as 
charity  and  she  wears  whatever  her  ^vorking  girl  friends  and  the 
matron  of  the  Home  can  spare  her.  Taking  the  conservative 
figures  of  an  economist  —  $75  as  a  minimum  clothes  budget  for 
a  year  and  $4  a  week  as  the  lowest  sum  at  which  board  can  be 
secured  — this  means  that  this  girl  worker  living  as  she  is  at 
present  is  being  subsidized  by  charity  to  the  extent  of  $128  a  year! 

3.  Economizing  on  Clothes 
To  the  girl  who  can  make  her  own  clothes,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  reduce  the  expenditure  for  this  item.  Good  clothes 
are  not  so  essential  to  the  factory  girl,  but  the  department  store 
worker  must  in  one  way  or  another  find  the  means  to  clothe  her- 
self well.    Her  neat  appearance  is  as  much  a  part  of  her  business 
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as,  her  courteous  manner.    Her  clothes  must  always  be  "  le  dernier 
cn,    her  shirtwaist  damtj  and  fresh 

even  W  thf  "';  '"'  f  ''''"*^''  "'"'^  '""''^  ^^  '^'''^^  -  «>« 
IT  oT  '      "°^  **'"  expenditure  for  this  item.     But  this 

way  of  economizing  means  no  free  time  in  which  to  enjoy  one's 
self,  but  evenings  sitting  bent  over  garments  until  late  in  the  night. 
After  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  counter  or  machine,  an  evening 
spent  cu  ting  out  shirtwaists  or  bending  over  skirt  patterns,  adds 

wb   .      "^ uu^"  '"^'^^  ''  *'°  **''^'  ''-^  ""»«  ^^--  the  time 
which  should  be  spent  in  recuperation. 

But  with  an  insufficient  wage  many  girls  find  this  form  of 
economy  unavoidable.  One  young  woman,  for  instance,  who  earns 
$8  per  week,  spends  all  of  her  evenings  making  a^d  remaking  her 

dl.     .  f ''  '""^  ""*^*"-  ^'^  ^•■»«  ^-'J'  "»>«  has  been 

dependent  upon  her  own  slender  earnings  for  six  and  a  half  vears. 

She  pays  $4.55  a  week  for  board  and  room,  from  60c.  to  $1.20 

for    unches    about  $1  for  recreation  and  incidentals,  and  30c.  a 

month  benefit  assessment,  leaving  her  -  since  die  does  her  own 

laundry  and  walks  the  thirteen  blocks  to  and  from  work  -  about 

$1.45  a  week  for  clothes  and  savings.    Each  week  she  tries  to  put 

25c.  in  the  bank  but  always  finds  in  the  end  it  must  go  for  clothes 

or  incidentals.    At  the  time  she  was  interviewed  -  the  middle  of 

trri?'  1/^^  r.v  *'^'"^  ^^  p*-^  "p  '*"• "  '^°''*  h'*"?^'  t^^  ^^t  of 

;    i     .  '*^  "'  *  «^''™«*'-^8-  however,  plars  her  in  good 

stead  when  ,t  comes  to  clothes.     She  can  remodel  her  old  dresses 
make  her  shirtwaists  and  underwear,  trim  her  own  hats  and  pre^ 
sent  a  much  neater  appearance  than  can  a  girl  who  is  not  so  gifted 
Last  year  she  bought  a  $15  winter  suit  which  she  expects  to  wear 
two  years,  a  $20  winter  coat,  five  pairs  of  shoes  for  $15,  three 
corsets  for  $3,  made  two  very  attractive  new  shirtwaists  and  re- 
modelled some  a  friend  had  given  her  for  $4,  trimmed  four  hats 
(two  winter  and  two  summer)  for  $10,  and  made  underwear,  etc.. 
for  $5    making  her  yearly  clothes  budget  $72.     As  she  has  been 
absent  from  work  only  five  days  in  the  past  six  years  and  takes  only 
the  one  week's  vacation  in  the  summer,  given  to  each  employe  by 
the  store  with  pay,  her  expenditure  just  equals  her  income. 

Many  of  the  girls  who  are  not  so  gifted  are  forx;ed  to  buy  their 
clothes  on  the  installment  plan.     Although  this  mav  appear  to 


them  to  be  an  economy,  it  usually  involves  them  in  a  long,  hopeless 
struggle  against  debt  and  is  more  expensive  in  the  end  than  flat 
pavments.    It  took  one  young  girl,  for  instance,  a  year  to  pay  for 
a  $12  dress.    Another  18-year-old  salesgirl,  whose  mother  is  dead 
iuid  whose  father  has  not  been  heard  from  for  ten  years,  is  manag- 
ing to  support  herself  and  practically  clothe  a  14-year-old  sister 
on^an  $8  wage.     She  lives  at  a  home  for  working  girls  where  she 
pays  $3  a  week  for  her  board  and  room.     Ninety  cents  goes  for 
lunches,  COc.  for  carfare  and  25c.  a  month  to  the  store's  benefit 
fund.     As  this  girl  is  young  and  very  attractive,  she  has  friends 
who  "  treat  her  to  a  show  now  and  then  "  and  save  her  the  necessity 
of  paying  out  her  own  money  for  recreation.     Her  laundry  she 
does  in  her  room  at  night.    Whenever  she  can  manage  to  save  a 
few  dollars  she  buys  a  coat  or  a  dress  and  sends  it  to  her  14- 
vear-old  sister  in  an  academy.     She  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the 
"praise  given  her  own  neat  clothes  and  in  reply  to  the  wonder 
expressed  at  how  well  she  could  look  on  so  small  a  wage  remarked: 
"  Yes,  but  it  takes  me  months  to  pay  for  a  single  coat  or  hat.    I'm 
almost  never  out  of  debt." 

4.  Sacrificing  All  Recbeation 
"Oh!  I  just  sit  at  home  in  the  evenings  and  worrv  about  what 
will  become  of  the  family  if  1  can't  earn  more  than  $5  a  week," 
said  a  Polish  factory  girl  when  asked  what  pleasure  her  wage 
allowed  her.  Her  father  is  a  plumber  by  trade  and  when  all  goes 
well  can  earn  $9  or  $10  a  week,  but  many  are  the  weeks  when  all 
does  not  go  well.  Last  year  when  this  18-year-old  girl  was  sick 
with  typhoid  fever  and  out  of  work  for  four  months  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  had  to  aid  the  family.  "And,  oh!  how  I 
hated  that,"  she  said.  "  Five  dollars  doesn't  seem  very  much  when 
I'm  feeding  39,000  boxes  to  a  machine  every  day  —  but  when  I 
don't  get  it  at  all  it  seems  like  a  fortune." 

The  total  sacrifice  of  any  legitimate  pleasure  is  a  common  form 
of  economy.  In  many  cases  among  the  girls  interviewed,  this 
seemed  especially  disastrous,  because  many  of  them  were  carry- 
ing a  heavy  burden  of  anxiety,  in  addition  to  their  work,  and  par- 
ticularly needed  Intimate  distraction.  The  low  wage  entailed 
not  only  the  lack  of  an  outlet  for  the  normal  spirit  of  youth,  but 
also  the  lack  of  anv  relief  from  besetting  worries  and  anxieties. 
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One  httle  girl,  for  instance,  did  not  want  to  tell  her  story  at  all 
for  fear  it  might  jeopardize  her  job  in  some  way.    "  You  see  I've 
gotta  work    I've  just  gotta,"  she  declared.     « I  don't  complain 
about  anything  in  the  factory.    I  just  take  everything  as  it  comes 
and  pray  that  I  may  always  have  work.    As  long  as  I  have  that 
I  rn  all  nght."    The  reason  for  her  clinging  so  desperately  to  her 
job  was  soon  seen  as  she  began  to  tell  her  story.     Her  father  is 
dead  and  she,  a  delicate  girl  of  24,  has  to  support  not  onlv  herself 
but  a  s.ck  mother  besides.    She  has  been  working  for  nine'years  at 
a  shirt  factory  and  was  just  recently  «  promoted  "  to  assistant  at 
«p7.50  a  week. 

Her  mother  has  some  kind  of  serious  stomach  trouble.  She  is 
lip  one  da^>^  and  in  bed  the  next.  "  I  worry  all  day  for  fear  shell 
be  worse,  said  the  daughter,  "  and  then  T  wonder  sometimes  what 
would  happen  ,f  T  got  sick  too  and  she  had  nobody  to  care  for  her. 
Sometimes  T  feel  sick  but  I  just  grit  my  teeth  and  say  -<  you  can't 

wJrk  ""'  ^""'^  ''"''  '^"'"^  *^  ^  "^"^  ~  "^^  ''  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^*^  ^^ 

An  older  brother,  an  employee  in  a  State  Institution,  gives 
what  he  can  to  the  little  household.     The  medicine  alone  which 
the  mother  needs  costs  $1.50  every  week,  and  then  there  are 
doctors   bills  and  rent  and  food  to  pay  for  also.     The  girl  spends 
practically  nothing  on  herself.     She  walks  to  and  from  work 
takes  her  lunch  with  her,  does  her  own  and  her  mother's  washing 
never  goes  out  to  shows  or  parties,  and  economizes  in  every  poe^ 
sible  way  on  her  food.     "  I  am  covered  and  that's  all  you  can  say 
about  my  dresses.     I  don't  know  when  IVe  had  a  dress  just  be- 
cause it  was  pretty  and  I  wanted  it.    But  I  don't  mind  doing  all 
this  If  I  can  keep  it  up.     You  see  when  you  have  only  yourself 
It  s  not  so  bad,  but  when  you've  got  a  sick  mother  to  provide  for 
that  8  when  you  wish  you  got  more.     I'd  like  more  than  $7  50 
after  nine  years  at  the  same  place  but  I'm  afraid  I'll  get  fired  if  I 
complain,  so  I  just  keep  still  and  try  to  get  along." 

Another  giri  of  twenty-three  said  she  had  taken  no  vacation 
m  SIX  years  simply  because  she  could  not  afford  to  lose  her  salary 
for  a  week  or  two.  "  I  feel  sometimes  I'm  not  really  living - 
I  m  just  existing,"  she  said.    Deserted  by  her  mother  when  a  baby 
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and  having  no  other  relatives  on  whom  to  depend,  she  left  school 
as  soon  as  the  child  labor  law  allowed  and  went  to  work  in  a 
collar  factory  where  she  averaged  $8  a  week  at  piece  work.  She 
stayed  there  for  two  years  but  in  the  end  the  work  proved  too 
hard  for  her  and  she  had  to  give  it  up.  She  has  been  bundle  girl 
since  then  —  serving  six  years  at  the  same  store  and  receiving 
always  $6  per  week.  Her  expenses  for  rent,  food  and  clothing 
claim  the  entire  amount  of  her  wage  leaving  her  nothing  at  all 
for  recreation.  The  result  is  that  in  six  years  she  has  taken  no 
vacation  at  all,  has  worked  straight  through  the  winters  and  sum- 
mers without  a  break. 

Alma  D's  father  has  been  out  of  work  for  a  year  and  the  family 
of  eight  with  two  children  at  school  and  two  babies  at  home  sub- 
sist on  the  $4.50  wage  of  Alma  and  the  $5  wage  of  the  15-year- 
old  brother,  helped  out  by  the  father's  slender  earnings  from  past 
years.  The  mother  calls  for  huge  piles  of  clothes  at  nearby  fac- 
tories and  does  "  finishing  "  on  them  at  home.  All  of  the  family 
help  at  this  work  in  the  evening,  for  it  is  always  a  rush  order  and 
must  be  completed  at  once.  So  Alma  takes  her  recreation  in  the 
evening,  after  her  long  day's  work  is  over,  sewing  on  heavy  black 
garments.  Often  she  is  up  until  midnight  bending  over  her  work, 
only  to  return  the  next  morning  at  8  to  stand  again  for  nine  hours 

waiting  on  customers. 

The  amount  spent  for  recreation  varies  considerably,  of  course, 
as  the  income  varies,  but  a  few  giris  who  were  getting  $5,  $6  and 
$7  a  week  reported  nothing  spent  on  pleasure  for  themselves. 
They  did  not  even  have  5c.  left  to  go  to  a  moving  picture  show 
after  the  week's  bills  were  paid.  Some  never  boarded  a  street  car 
for  an  evening's  ride  without  planning  days  ahead  how  they  could 
spare  the  nickel  from  their  lunch  or  clothes  money.  One  giri  said, 
"  I'm  too  dead  tired  when  I  get  home  at  8  o'clock  every  night  to 
want  to  do  anything  else  but  crawl  into  bed." 

Just  as  some  giris  ingenuously  admitted  relying  on  friends  to 
provide  free  meals,  others  admitted  depending  on  friends  to  treat 
them  to  a  show.  The  giri  with  a  "  fellow  "  was  decidedly  in  luck 
for  she  obtained  her  pleasure  free  of  charge.  The  only  problem 
seemed  to  be  to  "  get  a  fellow."  The  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
giri  of  almost  any  invitation  needs  little  explanation  when  one 
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quently.  "^        ^**  ''*°<'  ii»  hand  quite  fre- 

5.    No  Pkovisio^  .OB  Savinos  OH  SicKXKss 

results  from  undernavnlT^  ^'         '  ^^"^  "^  ^^'"g«'  therefore, 
•       proper  living  .^IZTXS'l  ",  'T'  "  *'"  '^'^'^  "*'  '^^  o^ 

working  ,ir,L'il,  reveal  th^.aeL'  ''''*  "'  '"''"^'  ^''--"^'^  «^ 

"  If  I  were  sick  now  I  eupsa  tm  v,  . 

the  doctor's  bills,"  said  mS  P  C    «  "^  *'^  "°°^^  '"  P^^^ 

of  38  who  has  worked  for  fl  *     '  ""''  ^^^  ''"''^  ^on^an 

as  hand  dipper     ^  ^anTLT  '^  T  ""^  ^^""^^  ^"-^^-^ 
$6.80  to  $9  a  week     oZ  f^  t  "°**  ''  "''^  ««™'''^g 

to  Decenxber,  can  she  av^r^T^^^  '  '"''  ''""^  '''^*-^^' 
when  work  is  slack  sheTnT      .  remainder  of  the  .ime, 

three  weeks  after^i^  ."t  Z  ^  o"  '7  '  T'    ^"' 
mone^  during  that  time.     She  Les  w.th  .5,  ^  '""  "^ 

them  $4  a  week  for  board  and  ro^L  '''*''^  P"'^'"^ 

Her  teeth  need  the  dentist's  care  badly     «  But  "  c), 
"I  haven't  the  monev  tn  ,^o     ^:        """'J-       iiut,    she  remarked, 

them  go  on  hurtrnri''  '  '        '"'"^  ''^°'  ^^^  -  ^  i-*  let 
This  custom  of  ''  lettino-  if  r,^  ^    »  • 

-n,  explanations  for^f  a     emic  eoudltirn'f  *^'^'  °"^  "^^  ^''^ 
girls.    The^  cannot  visit  the  den^  st's  offi  'I  """"^  ^"'^'°« 

have  their  teeth  regularly  overbed  1T  ""''  '"  T"'^  "'^ 
the  doctor's  whenever  a  new  syrn^t  of  ?  "'  ""'  '"'''  '"  ^'^'^ 
but  they  do  let  it  "  run  on  "  2  I  J  v  "  ^"'^^'^  '*^^^^' 
If  the  low  wa..e  which  th!  ;  T  !         """''""'"  '^^'^''"'^  ««riou8. 

should  not  theliie  eolact^S  7n  F  '^  "T"^"^  '"^  ^^«' 
"  occupational  ?"  *^°"*'««t«l  ">  this  way  also  be  considered 

that's  the  prospect  llfe'afttwt  7  "'""*"'  '"'"^^'  "^'"^ 

She  is  a  piece  worker  and  In      T     ^    ""  ^''''  °^  '"^"««t  ^ork-" 

P        worker  and  m  rush  seasons  can  make  $9  to  $9..'iO  a 
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week,  but  when  work  is  slack  can  average  only  $7  or  $7.50.  As  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  factory  to  deduct  for  thread,  this  amounting  to 
from  $1  a  week  on  the  hemming  machines  to  63c.  on  the  button 
hole  machines,  this  $7  or  $7.50  becomes  $6  or  $6.50.  In  the 
months  of  prosperity,  when  Miss  S.  is  earning  $9  and  $9.50,  and 
getting  really  $8  or  $8.50,  she  tries  to  save  up  enough  money  to 
''  see  her  over  "  these  slack  weeks.  These  so-called  savings,  how- 
ever, are  not  real  savings  for  they  quickly  vanish  during  the  $6 
or  $6.50  weeks  when  the  weekly  expenses  far  exceed  the  weekly 

income. 

Last  winter  Miss  S.  faced  a  nervous  breakdown.  The  doctor 
said  it  was  the  speed  of  the  machines  and  the  constant  pressure 
necessitated  by  the  piece  work  system  which  had  worn  on  her  and 
gradually  broken  her  strength.  ''  Rest "  was  the  prescription  and 
^*  rest  "  was  the  one  prescription  which  she  could  not  afford  to  take. 
''  Miss  S.  and  her  hemming  machine  are  glued  together,''  the  fore- 
lady  laughingly  remarked  one  day.  Miss  S.  is  a  woman  of  39. 
After  twenty-five  years  of  honest  work  and  after  nineteen  years 
of  work  with  the  same  firm  the  rest  which  she  so  badly  needs  she 
cannot  even  think  of  taking. 

Miss  S.'s  laughing  reference  to  the  poorhouse  is  not  entirely  a 
joke.  Charity  has  to  step  into  the  life  of  many  a  working  girl 
when  all  does  not  go  just  as  she  planned  it  Miss  A.,  for  instance, 
a  19-year-old  paper-box  worker,  got  on  quite  well  until  she  had 
appendicitis.  She  had  been  working  ever  since  she  was  12  years 
old,  first  at  housework  for  three  and  a  half  years  and  then,  when 
she  decided  that  that  work  was  too  hard  and  the  hours  too  long, 
at  the  candy  and  later  at  the  paper-box  trade.  About  one  and  a 
half  years  ago,  she  developed  appendicitis,  and  as  she  was  earning 
only  $4.50  at  the  time  had  to  be  taken  to  the  city  hospital  as  a 
charity  case  and  operated  upon  there.  The  hospital  authorities, 
knowing  her  circumstances,  allowed  her  to  do  light  work  around 
the  hospital  in  return  for  her  board  and  room,  during  the  weeks  of 
convalescence.  She  is  now  back  at  the  factory  working  at  the 
stock  table  and  getting  $5.50  a  week  at  day  rates. 

The  inroads  that  sickness  make  upon  the  yearly  budget  are 
strikingly  brought  out,  in  a  detailed  account  of  expenditures  kept, 
for  several  months,  by  a  little  widow  working  in  a  paper-box  con- 
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inspector  be^aus     o^  h      eapaWe    shS  '  t""  ^""^'^  *° 
inspects  about  30,000  boxe^Td  !'  wa    r    "f'^-S  '"--d.     She 
each  box  and  receives  $5  a  week  "^  "^^'"^  '•*''  *"^^'^^  ^^'^'^  - 
The  daughter,  the  ouly  other  member  of  the  family   earns  $6 

amounts  entered,  but  the^M'^'  ^  'f  \'*"'  '^'^  *«  ^^^''t 
food  dropped  to  $2  98  a^d  $2 ?«  tT  '  '  l'  '™'"°*  ^P^"*  ^°'- 
a  raise  ifsalary  it  juml  1  $6     tI  "      '"  '^  '^  '"^^'^^'^ 

:s  :Ld-:rt^^  f  4  ait^fi—::^  tt- ;?r 

C.  LowEHrxn  the  Entirk  Standard  of  Livmo 

sary  budget  are  reduced.     Miss  T\   Qfnr,.  ;         .  •,  • 

of  fliio      Gu     •  ®^^^>^  ^s  ^  striking  examnlp 

oi  this,     bhe  13  a  woman  of  nhnnt  qi  «.i      i,  t^Aampie 

life  as  a  clerk  in  o  ^        .  ^'"^  ^^^  ^P^"^  ^^s*  of  her 

an  exceotfonpllx.  «i^  department.     Slie  had  a  reputation  as 

services  her  wage  was  only  $8  «l  I  ^  "*'^'- »'»«  yea«  of  such 
in  the  country  I  w^  Lid  tol"  ^  ^  7^  "^^°^ 
week.     This  left  her  only  $6  or  «7 1    T  ^''^^"'  ^'"'"'^ 

Hyed  in  the  lodging  ..J^Z  t^^^^Z^SZT  ''' 
with  only  a  sky-light  window  for  light  ZdaV  V  T-  "T 
paid  $2.50  a  week.    Her  breakfast,  IZ  7  .        '^'''  '^^ 

self    At  m,rht  »J,o         7  "'^a'^^-'ists  and  dinners  she  cooked  her- 
sen     At  night  she  would  buy  some  cold  ham  and  a  can  of  fnmor 
for  her  sunner     Thooo  r^,„.  •  •         ,  '**  tomatoes 

three  davs  "^  "''""'  ^''^  ""''''  ™«'^«  '««*  ^o'  two  or 
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At  noon  she  would  buy  a  dish  of  beans  for  3c.  and  some  bread 
for  2c.  Hardly  ever  did  she  pay  more  than  6c.  or  7c.  for  her 
lunch.  Quite  often  she  went  without  any  breakfast  because  she 
had  no  money  in  her  pocketbook.  One  girl  who  had  clerked  in 
the  same  department  said  that  often  when  she  had  seen  Miss  T. 
looking  white  and  weak  at  her  counter,  Miss  T.  had  explained  it 
by  saying ;  '*  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  this  morning  and  the  reason 
1  am  white  is  simply  because  1  am  hungry.^' 

Miss  T's.  clothes  were  pathetically  old-fashioned;  the  coat 
which  she  wore  last  winter,  having  large  puffs  on  the  sleeves.  As 
she  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  felt  hat  she  was  obliged 
to  wear  her  summer  hat  all  year  round.  At  one  time  her  black 
silk  waist  gave  out  in  the  sleeves.  She  had  no  money  to  buy  a  new 
waist,  not  even  the  few  cents  with  which  to  buy  material  to  use 
in  mending  it,  so  she  went  down  to  the  silk  department  of  the  store 
and  secured  a  sample  of  the  goods  displayed,  using  this  sample 
to  mend  the  rent  on  her  sleeve.  When  the  girl  clerks,  with  whom 
she  worked,  found  out  about  this  they  clubbed  together  and 
bought  her  a  $2.98  shirt  waist  for  Christmas. 

Miss  T.  had  always  been  too  proud  to  ask  for  help  but  this 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  girls  who  needed  their  own  money  sorely, 
touched  her  deeply.  Her  gratitude,  the  girls  said,  was  pitiful,  it 
was  so  sincere  and  so  repeatedly  expressed. 

The  only  vacation  Miss  T.  allowed  herself  was  the  one  week 
given  by  the  store  with  pay  to  each  employee.  She  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  the  country  and  have  a  real  rest,  so  would  sit  in 
her  little  attic  room  trying  to  rest  there.  Every  day  she  would 
visit  the  store  "  just  to  see  if  any  one  had  taken  her  job  away." 
The  strain  of  worry  combined  with  work  and  the  lack  of  rest  has 
finally  told  upon  her  health  for  she  has  broken  down  and  is  now 
almost  a  complete  nervous  wreck. 

Another  girl,  Annie  B.,  has  worked  her  expenses  out  in  great 
detail  and  has  figured  to  the  cent  just  how  much  she  can  allow 
herself  for  food,  clothes,  rent,  etc.  Since  her  mother  died  ten 
years  ago  and  left  her  an  orphan  she  has  been  dependent  on  her- 
self. At  present  she  is  receiving  $6  a  week  as  clerk  in  the  flannel 
goods  department  of  a  large  store.    She  lives  in  a  furnished  room 
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house  paying  $2  a  week  for  a  small  dark  room.  She  gets  her  own 
breakfasts,  consisting  of  a  glass  of  milk  with  a  raw  egg  in  it,  and 
a  few  crackers.  This  she  chose  because  it  was  nourishing  and 
inexpensive.  *'When  I  can  afford  it,  and  want  to  have  a  real 
treat,"  she  said,  ^'  I  get  an  orange  for  my  breakfast  and  have  that 
too,  but  that's  only  for  special  occasions  and  doesn't  happen  very 
often."    With  this  planning,  breakfast  costs  her  only  5c.  or  8c. 

Her  luncheons  she  gets  at  the  store  in  the  employees'  lunch  room, 
paying  12c.  or  15c.  for  some  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes. 
In  reply  to  the  question  whether  she  ever  indulged  in  cake  or  pie 
or  flutfy  things  that  most  girls  enjoy,  she  answered  quickly: 
''  Oh,  no,  you  see  I  have  to  get  nourishing  things.  When  I  have 
just  so  many  cents  to  spend  on  a  meal  I  try  to  figure  out  what 
will  give  the  most  nourishment  and  then  order  that.  I  almost 
never  get  pastry  or  cake.  You  have  to  do  that  way  when  you've 
got  just  so  much  money  to  spend  and  no  more."  For  suppers  she 
pays  25c.,  frequenting  the  cheap  restaurants  where  a  "  regular 
dinner"  is  served.  In  this  way  her  board  and  room  cost  her 
usually  $4.60  a  week. 

The  petty  economy  and  constant  strain  to  make  both  ends  meet 
have  quite  evidently  told  upon  her  health  and  left  their  mark  in 
taut  nerves  and  weakened  vitality.     Miss  B.  is  very  little  and 
thin,  pinched  looking  and  extremely  nervous.     She  has  been  ill 
several  times  but  has  always  kept  on  working.     "  You  see,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  no  one  to  fall  back  upon  and  even  if  I  feel  sick  I 
can't  be  sick.     I  have  to  keep  going  for  there  is  no  one  to  help  me.'' 
Her  $5  doctor's  bill  and  $1.25  dentist's  bill  have  been  among  the 
expenses  she  has  had  to  meet  this  last  year.    She  has  done  so  by 
going  without  the  occasional  orange  treat  for  breakfast,  spending 
10c.  instead  of  12c.  or  15c.  for  lunch  and  20c.  instead  of  25c.  for 
supper.     She  realizes  herself  that  such  economy  on  food  already 
reduced  as  low  as  possible  perpetuates  a  vicious  circle,  but  as  she 
said,  "  When  I  don't  spend  any  money  on  pleasure  and  only  what 
I  absolutely  need  on  clothes,  how  else  can  I  economize,  except  on 
food ?    What  else  is  there  to  do?  " 

This  year  was  a  very  "  good  year  for  clothes  "—  that  is,  she 
had  to  buy  very  few  things  as  she  wore  her  last  year's  purchases. 
The  only  things  she  had  to  buy  this  winter  have  been : 


2  dresses  at  $9  and  $2.50 $11  50 

1  black  waist ^^ 

1  black  skirt ^  90 

2  suits  of  underwear  at  50c 1  "" 

1  corset  

3  pairs  shoes,  1  pair  at  $2.90  and  2  at  $2 6  90 

2  pair  rubbers  at  60c.  and  75c 1  35 

Stockings  at  10c.  and  35c 1  '^^ 

$26  83 


She  explained  how  a  thick  winter  coat  purchased  three  or  four 
years  ago  was  still  warm  and  wearable,  and  how  a  friend  had  given 
her  two  hats  and  some  underwear,  which  "  helped  out  wonder- 
fully." 

The  extravagance  of  two  dresses  Miss  B.  evidently  thought 
needed  apology,  for  she  hastened  to  explain  that  she  wouldn't  have 
bought  the  $2.50  dress  except  that  her  landlady  had  a  dress  given 
to  her  and  was  anxious  to  sell  it ;  as  the  material  was  nice  and  the 
price  low  Miss  B.  decided  it  would  be  a  good  bargain.  She  could 
not  pay  for  it  outright,  however,  so  has  been  paying  25c.  on  it 
every  week.     ''  It's  most  paid  for  now,"  she  added. 

She  also  explained  about  the  10c.  stockings,  saying  she  knew  it 
was  better  economy  to  pay  35c.  or  50c.  a  pair,  but  "  When  you've 
got  just  10c.  in  your  pocket-book,"  she  asked,  ''  and  need  a  pair 
of  stockings  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  Her  answer  evidently 
was  to  buy  a  10c.  pair  for  she  knew  by  experience  the  pitfalls  of 
buying  on  the  installment  plan  and  did  not  care  to  be  involved  in 

debt  again. 

This  strict  economy  and  worried  planning  was  shown  as  much 
in  the  recreation  money  as  in  the  egg  and  milk  breakfast  and  $2.50 
second-hand  dress.  Fifteen  cents  a  week  is  the  very  top-notch  of 
expenditure  for  ''  pure  pleasure."  It  occurs  only  on  holidays  and 
very  special  occasions.  Usually  Miss  B.  has  nothing  left  out  of 
her  salary  for  even  one  5c.  picture  show.  As  far  as  could  be 
learned,  church  on  Sunday  seemed  to  be  the  one  relaxation  she 
allowed  herself  during  the  week. 
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Her  story,  conscientiously  and  painstaking  told,  was  one  of 
incessant  economy,  of  minute  plannings  over  unexpected  bills  and 
of  nerves  already  worn,  stretehed  tauter.    There  seemed  to  be  no 
large  and  free  movement  of  the  mind  but  a  dwarfed  and  circum- 
vented scheming  instead.     No  gay  unexpected  pleasure  trips,  no 
httle  lovable  extravagances,  nothing  sudden,  bright  and  colorful 
in  her  life  could  be  seen.     Pleasure  was  obtained  only  after 
laborious  planning,  dresses  were  bought  for  warmth  and  dura- 
bility, never  because  they  were  becoming,  and  food  was  purchased 
not  for  delectability  but  for  the  nourishment.    Miss  B's.  whole  life 
seemed  to  be  drab  and  uniform. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  thousands  of  working  girls  arc  receiving 
only  $5,  $6  and  $7  a  week.    Such  figures,  no  matter  how  imposing 
mean  httle  to  the  average  person  unless  it  brings  immediately  to 
his  mmd  a  picture  of  just  what  this  wage  actually  means  to  Annie 
B.  or  Sarah  D.    Through  this  short  study  of  the  budgets  of  work- 
ing girls  in  New  York  State  it  is  hoped  to  vivify  and  add  color 
to  the  great  mass  of  wage  data  already  collected.    To  one  girl  $5 
will  mean  "  lack  of  food,"  to  another  it  will  be  "  poor  living 
quarters,"  and  to  yet  another  "  no  savings  for  the  rainv  day  " 
But  invariably  it  will  mean  to  thousands  a  cramped,  subnormal 
way  of  life  —  a  mere  existing,  not  a  real  living. 
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HOW  THE  WORKING  GIRL  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIVES 

By  Maeie  S.  Orenstein 

(This  report  is  submitted  as  a  result  of  personal  interviews  which  I  had  with  aome  6C0 
rirls  in  the  confectionery  trade,  paper-box  factories,  shirt  industry,  and  mercantile  efltablishments 
of  New  York  City.  The  girls  were  seen  at  their  places  of  work  and  many  were  visited  during 
the  evenings  in  their  homes.) 

The  working  girl  in  the  factory  and  department  store  is  a  case 
like  Quetelet's  average  man.  One  may  write  of  her  and  about 
her  and  collect  statistics  without  end ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  taxing 
of  the  imagination  that  we  can  take  the  figures  of  her  wage,  her 
education,  her  age,  her  living  expenses  and  produce  one  life-like 
image  or  picture  of  the  illusive  working  girl  of  New  York  City. 

Since  we  are  prone  to  be  swayed  by  pathetic  cases  and  dramatic 
tales,  we  must  subject  our  feelings  and  impressions  to  the  scien- 
tific study  of  facts.  It  were  idle  to  surmise  social  dangers  that 
from  isolated  cases  are  being  easily  met  by  individual  action. 
Legislation  speaking  the  voice  of  the  people  may  not  and  must 
not  be  invoked  for  slight  and  infrequent  causes,  but  when  patient 
and  thorough  investigation  reveals  a  widespread  disaster  threaten- 
ing the  life,  the  vitality  of  the  people,  then  indeed  the  voice  of 
law  can  speak  strongly  and  authoritatively. 

Studies  have  been  made,  figures  and  graphs  prepared  and  they 
who  will  bring  the  attention  and  critical  interest  may  discover 
therein  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  heroic  but  unheralded 
struggle  of  working  women.  There  are  few,  however,  who  can 
confront  these  figures  and  gather  therefrom  the  totality  of  the 
problem  studied.  Some  will  be  struck  by  the  small  wages  which 
must  be  eked  out  to  cover  the  many  demands  of  living  and  yet 
fail  to  appreciate  some  of  the  other  factors.  Even  those  who 
carefully  piece  together  the  whole  panorama  will  yet  lack  the 
perspective  of  reality. 

The  women  who  have  been  studied  are  revealed  as  wage  earners, 
working  so  many  hours  behind  the  counter  or  running  a  machine 
and  gaining  therefor  so  much  wage,  and  since  only  such  a  wage 
earning  woman  is  disclosed,  quite  unconsciously  the  idea  creeps 
in  that  she  exists  solely  to  work.    Yet  taking  it  from  one's  own 
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angle  it  must  be  apparent  that  industry  is  but  one  element  in  the 
complex  of  her  living  and  that  she  hopes,  fears,  desires,  enjoys 
her  pleasure,  with  perhaps  a  smoldering  anger  at  her  bondage, 
Only  the  scientific  study  can  sublimate  her  of  personality.  Once 
free  of  the  shop,  the  store,  she  embarks  again  on  the  conflicting 
currents  of  existence. 

With  thousands  of  girls  self-supporting  and  away  from  their 
families,  curiosity  must  naturally  be  aroused  as  to  how  these 
girls  live.  Numbers  of  them  have  found  their  way  through 
friends  or  social  agencies  into  subsidized  homes  for  working  girls. 
These  are  scattered  throughout  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
neighborhood  of  big  department  stores.  To  a  large  extent  these 
homes  are  standardized  —  as  are  the  stores,  offices,  shops  wherein 
the  girls  work  —  though  they  vary  in  details  of  appointment, 
management  and  general  atmosphere  ^vith  the  personality  of  the 
matron  and  the  attitude  of  the  committee.  In  some  there  is  a 
feeling  of  ease,  of  rubbing  elbows  with  your  fellow  beings, 
sounds  of  tears  and  laughter;  in  others  a  strained  hushed  tension 
of  r^ime  —  a  walking-on-eggs  sensation  —  is  apparent.  "  That 
unmistakably  excellent  and  chilling  air  so  subtly  imparted  by 
the  altruistic  act  of  furnishing  for  others  '^  is  either  the  dominant 
or  undercurrent  note. 

One  splendid  old  fashioned  house  has  been  converted  to  this 
end.  The  parlor,  genteel  and  shabby  w^ith  its  soft,  comfortable, 
lounging  chairs  of  subdued  brown,  is  provided  for  the  young 
women  to  receive  and  entertain  callers.  A  well  equipped  laundry 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  girls.  Board  and  lodging  varies  from 
$3.50  to  $5  per  week  depending  upon  the  number  occupying  a 
room.  There  is  a  general  provision  that  only  girls  earning  $10 
and  less  be  admitted.  After  12  o'clock  midnight  the  bolt  is 
drawn  and  entrance  cannot  be  obtained. 

**  But  what  is  the  primary  object  of  this  home  ?"  was  asked  of 
the  matron.  "  To  engender  in  the  girls  the  feeling  of  home 
atmosphere,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  Just  then  a  lad  inter- 
rupted asking  to  see  two  girls  whose  names  he  mispronounced. 
"What,  call  on  girls  and  yet  not  know  their  names  correctly?" 
Later  the  girls  appeared  and  were  roundly  questioned  regarding 
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their  visitor.  "  I  am  introduced  to  every  young  man  that  comes, 
and  I  make  each  one  understand  that  he  is  to  call  for  the  girl 
and  bring  her  back  to  the  house.  This  discourages  meeting  on 
street  comers."  To  further  insure  observance  of  propriety  the 
matron  usually  sits  in  the  parlor  and  enters  into  the  conversation 
of  the  young  men  and  women.  ''What  is  your  policy  towards 
the  girl  who  falls  below  the  standards  of  the  home  ?  "  was  asked. 
"  I  talk  over  her  misdemeanors  with  her  several  times,  counsel 
and  warn  her  and  then  if  she  fails  to  come  up  to  the  requirements 
I  ask  her  to  leave.  For  one  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  many."  It 
almost  seems  as  if  Ferrand  in  Galsworthy's,  '*  The  Pigeon,"  had 
hit  the  mark  when  he  said,  '^  I  have  been  in  three  institutions. 

They  are  palaces.  One  may  eat  upon  the  floor .     One  little 

thing  they  lack,  those  palaces.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
'uman  heart.  In  them  tame  birds  pluck  wild  birds  naked."  And 
that  is  probably  Mary's  fate.  Mary,  a  plump,  vivacious  Irish- 
American  girl,  bubbling  over  with  youthful  spirits,  craving,  need- 
ing, demanding  fun.  She  is  the  sort  that  worries  matrons  and 
is  probably  at  length  asked  to  leave,  thus  losing  one  more  prop 
of  self-defense  in  her  life,  already  full  of  conflicts.  "  Mary 
troubles  me,"  said  the  well  meaning  and  sincerely  concerned 
matron.  "  She  is  so  generous,  so  warm-hearted,  so  contrite  when 
her  evil  ways  are  pointed  out  to  her.  The  other  night  she  flirted 
with  a  man  across  the  street.  It  is  true  she  dropped  him  when 
he  offered  to  take  her  into  a  saloon.  But  she  does  go  to  picture 
shows  and  dance  halls  with  ^  pick  up '  men  and  boys.  We  have 
a  victrola  and  a  piano  for  the  girls  and  their  friends  to  dance  all 
they  please.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  suffice  them.  In  the 
summer  time  especially,  the  reception  room  is  practically  vacant," 
But  Mary  earns  only  $7  per  week  selling  underwear.  Half  of 
her  wages  are  spent  to  keep  a  roof  over  her  head  —  all  the  re- 
mainder, except  $1,  she  sends  home  to  an  invalid  father.  So  how 
can  Mary  get  her  fun  if  her  "  men  friends  "  do  not  take  her  out  ? 
When  it's  the  breath  of  her  nostrils,  the  greatest  incentive  to 
stand  behind  the  counter  all  day  long,  what  avails  it  to  say: 
"  Then  she  should  give  up  her  play." 

Elsie  also  bom  and  bred  in  this  country,  Mary's  room-mate,  is 
just  as  passionately  fond  of  going  out  and  having  beaux,  many 
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beaux,  but  is  somewhat  more  delicate  about  it.    She  has  a  brother 
who  keeps  an  eye  over  her  and  her  retinue.     For  Elsie  is  a  tiny 
elfish  creature  of  eighteen,  with  wonderful  golden  hair  and  grey 
eyes  that  turn  black  with  intensity  and  emotion.  Though  somewhat 
deformed  by  a  spine  curvature,  her  drawing  charm  is  not  lessened, 
nor  her  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  dampened.     "  Elsie  is  very 
sweet  and  wise,''  said  the  matron,  ''  but  I  think  her  over-sexed, 
she  loves  boys.     On  a  Saturday  afternoon  a  string  of  them  are 
here  to  call  on  her.     It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  elevator,  messen- 
ger, and  parcel- wrapper  boys  of  —  store  are  at  her  heels."     Elsie 
wraps  infants'  wear  for  $5  per  week,  standing  at  her  job  most  of 
the  time.     Ever  since  she  was  fifteen  she  has  had  to  help  support 
her  family.     When  her  father  died  recently  she  couldn't  get  on 
with  her  stepmother  any  longer  and  so  came  here  to  live.     After 
Elsie  has  paid  for  her  board  and  car  fare  and  twenty  cents  a 
week  for  insurance  —  this  she  does  with  almost  ferocious  tena- 
city, for  it  will  assure  her  $88  when  twenty-five  years  old  and  a 
decent  burial  at  any  time,  "  tho  it  is  rather  early  to  think  of 
that,"  she  commented.     Eighty  cents   is  left  for  her  dressing, 
recreation  and  other  exigencies  of  life.    .  How  does  she  manage  to 
look  so  well  dressed,  to  be  so  neat  and  trim,  silk-stocked  at  that; 
go  to  theater,  summer  resorts,  etc.     Well,  all  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  is  not  gone.     One  of  the  saleswomen,  who  has  sisters, 
gives  her  slightly  worn  but  very  respectable  looking  skirts,  waists, 
etc.     For  shoes,  underwear  and  stockings  she  must  rely  upon  her 
own  resources.    "And  how  fast  money  does  go !  "  she  exclaims 
dolorously.     In   leisure  moments   she,    as  so  many  other  hard 
working  girls,  launders,  mends,  sews.     Quite  naturally  she  looks 
to  her  boy  friends  for  recreation.     "  If  they  didn't  take  me  how 
could  I  go  out  ?     And  I  do  so  love  summer  outings,  fishing,  bath- 
ing, theaters."     A  vacation  to  Elsie  and  her  kind  always  means 
running  into  great  debt,  for  tho  she  does  not  spend  any  more, 
her  income  is  either  reduced  or  stopped.       Impulsive,  full  of 
abandon,  Elsie  not  so  very  long  ago,  seriously  considered  selling 
her  glorious  hair  to  realize  money  so  that  she  might  go  west  and 
marry  one  of  the  boys.     No  amount  of  persuasion  would  prevail 
with  her,  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  midshipman  —  an  old 
sweetheart  of  hers  —  made  her  relinquish  the  plan. 
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Life  in  these  homes,  which  for  its  closeness  and  lack  of  privacy 
is  as  good  as  bivouacing  in  the  open,  gives  play  to  the  best  and 
the  worst.  One  girl  was  heard  to  exclaim :  "  Dear  me,  got  my 
pay  yesterday  and  only  ten  cents  left  to  see  me  through  the  week. 
Mazie,  lend  me  a  quarter  ? "  "  Sure  "  came  a  chorus  of  half 
dozen  voices.  In  youth's  great  dramas  of  love  and  joy  and  sorrow 
girls  help  each  other  out  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Yet  one 
working-girls's  home  had  to  close  down  and  later  reorganized 
because  the  common  dormitories  had  become  a  fertile  field  for 
spreading  vicious,  dangerous,  and  immoral  information  about  street 
life  and  prostitution. 

The  spirit  of  friendliness  is  not  always  present.  In  one  home  a 
new  comer  was  thrust  into  a  room  occupied  by  others,  without  even 
an  introduction.  She  was  looked  at  askance  and  excluded  from 
conversation  and  at  the  table  she  was  severely  let  alone.  If  ever 
loneliness  is  crushing  it  is  then.  Still  the  girls  are  not  to  be  so 
much  censured,  to  have  a  stranger  whose  name  even  is  unknown  to 
them,  placed  in  the  midst  of  all  their  worldly  possession  is  indeed 
trying.    The  simplest  formalities  would  reduce  the  barriers. 

To  entertain  the  thought  for  a  moment  that  most  young  working 
girls'  lives  are  just  an  alternation  of  work  and  play  is,  alas,  a  mere 
mirage.  Witness  a  girl  of  eighteen  saying:  **  Pleasure,  play  for 
me !  How  can  it  be '{  It's  either  the  thunderous  clatter  and  burr  of 
machines,  when  I'm  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  job,  or  the  four 
walls  of  a  room  and  miserv  all  about.  Just  whv  one  should  i*o 
on  living  puzzles  me.  For  a  long  while  after  I  came  to  this 
country,  I  had  but  one  idea  —  to  end  everything  by  taking  gas 
or  jumping  out  the  window.  My  sister  never  took  her  eyes  off 
me.  Finally  I  got  accustomed  to  my  misery.  I  saw  that  every- 
body about  me  was  neither  more  fortunate  nor  happy.  Now  I 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  from  day  to  day,  just  to  see  what  to- 
morrow might  bring.  Tell  me,  why  should  I  have  wanted  to  live 
in  such  gross  poverty  —  I  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  large 
house,  fields  and  meadows.  To  work  all  day,  six  days  a  week 
and  all  for  four  and  a  half  dollars!  Now  it's  a  little  better. 
Seven  or  eight  dollars  —  when  you  are  working  —  goes  further." 
Is  one  not  appalled  at  the  drab  grey  monotony  of  such  a  life,  its 
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power  to  smother,  to  kill  all  joy  of  living.     "  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  danger  and  sadness  of  dissipation  in  youth. 
Too  little  is  said  of  the  fact  that  such  an  enclosing  monotony 
and  stark  poverty  of  existence  in  youth  is  sadness  itself,  as  cruel 
to  the  pulse  in  its  numb  passage  as  the  painful  sense  of  wreck. 
All  tragedies  are  not  those  of  violence  but  of  depletion  too  and  of 
starvation."    How  many  echoes  will  be  found  to  Celia's  long  cry. 
She  has  known  nothing  but  work,   since  her  thirteenth  year. 
"  Never  have  I  been  to  a  moving  picture  show  or  taken  out.    The 
excursions  that  leave  the  pier  make  me  jealous  sometimes.     If 
I  could  only  go  once  on  one  of  them  excursions  ",  she  fairly  sobbed, 
"  I  should  be  happy  to  just  sit  in  the  corner  and  read  a  book. 
Only  to  be  out  like  everybody  else !  "    Day  after  day  she  returns 
from  the  lace  factory  and  somehow  or  other  —  perhaps  it's  be(»ause 
she  is  a  foreigner  among  so  many  native  bom  —  she  is  a  mere 
spectator  in  the  very  congenial  life  of  the  unique  Boat  Hotel. 
There,  cabins  have  l)een  converted  into  very  comfortable  bed- 
rooms—  some  having  bath  tubs  in  tlie  rooms.     Rates  are  very 
reasonable,  $2.80  to  $3.50  for  room  and  board.    One  of  the  decks 
is  utilized  for  out-door  sleeping.    The  girls  and  their  friends  have 
the  freedom  of  the  boat,  decks,  dining-room,  reception  salons  —  ex- 
clusive of  bedrooms.    A  yacht  anchored  several  feet  away  is  in- 
habited by  young  men.     There  is  a  freedom  and  ease  about  this 
place  truly  noteworthy. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  despite  the  repressive,  well-in- 
tentioned discipline  of  the  homes,  girls  obtain  gi-eater  physical 
comfoi-t  and  better  nourishment  on  the  whole  than  they  usually 
find  in  the  casual  boarding  house.  Then  there  is  the  easily  made 
acquaintanceship  with  those  approaching  one's  age  and  interests. 
Occasionally  the  bound  and  joy  of  a  boarding  school  may  be  found 
in  these  dormitories. 

Yet  despite  some  of  the  patent  advantages,  many  girls  prefer 
to  live  with  private  families.  "  T  live  with  a  Missus  "  is  the  re- 
curring explanation  of  an  immigrant  shop  girl.  To  her  this  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  home  —  for  it  is  not  unwonted  that  the 
"Missus"  is  a  relative  or  friend,  "  landsleute"  —  it  is  more 
respectable,  more  safe  than  living  totally  apart  from  kith  and  kin. 


Moreover  the  family,  which  is  so  often  driving  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  will  time  and  again  countenance  a  falling  behind  in  the 
board  bill,  when  the  girl  is  out  of  work.  "  Don't  I  know  what  it 
means  to  be  out  of  a  job  "  many  a  kindly  woman  will  say.  "  She 
is  like  my  own  child.  How  could  I  put  her  out?  The  little  we 
have  will  have  to  go  a  bit  further  for  a  while."  On  the  other 
hand  the  girls  repay  in  kind,  giving  their  services  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  To  quote  Jennie,  who  lives  very  closely :  "  When  I 
don't  work  I  look  after  the  three  children  and  the  home.  My 
Missus  was  deserted  by  her  husband.  She  depends  lots  on  my 
rent  Now  I  must  go  to  live  with  my  sister,  because  her  husband 
is  out  of  work.    But  first  I  must  find  some  one  to  take  this  room." 

Living  thus,  usually  means  a  tiny  room  with  ubiquitous  green 
or  large  flowered  walls ;  a  window  opening  into  an  air  shaft  or  an 
inner  court  hung  thick  with  bedding  and  washing.  A  bed  that 
nearly  swallows  the  room,  a  chair,  a  table,  indifferent  cleanliness, 
poor  light  and  ventilation.  The  meagre  wardrobe  is  placed  in  an 
improvised  clothes  press  which  is  simply  several  nails  driven  into 
the  wall  with  a  sheet  to  cover  the  suspended  garments.  A  be- 
wildering collection  of  picture  post  cards  or  family  photographs 
add  color.  Most  girls  share  a  room  of  this  sort.  Some  few  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  hall  entrance  to  their  rooms,  so  that 
they  are  shut  off  from  the  family.  Most,  however,  live  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  beehive.  Others  again  occupy  the  parlor  —  a 
composite  of  living  and  dining  room  —  sharing  a  lounge  or  fold- 
ing bed  with  a  member  of  the  family. 

Among  Polish  working-girls  this  question  of  congestion  is  in- 
tensely appalling.  The  girls  live  with  a  married  relative  or 
friend,  who  keeps  four  or  five  male  boarders  in  three  or  four 
rooms.  Meriska,  a  white  faced,  fagged  out  little  laundress  sleeps 
in  a  room,  where  the  light  rarely  penetrates.  It  is  shared  by  her 
brother  and  his  bride.  Beyond  this  room  is  another,  occupied  by 
a  male  lodger.  Unspeakably  dirty  are  the  beds  covered  with  sack 
cloth.  Though  this  sort  of  living  may  be  attributed  to  low  stand- 
ards yet  we  might  be  just  a  little  less  concerned  if  the  girls  were 
earning  a  decent  wage.  For  with  it,  almost  immediately  comes  a 
more  decorous  maimer  of  life. 
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Boarding  and  furnished-room  houses  get  their  quota  of  work- 
ing girls.     The  latter  is  a  cheaper  way  of  living  and  longed-for 
privacy  is  sometimes  procured.    However,  a  young  girl  is  not  in- 
frequently exposed  to  annoyances  and  dangers  of  all  sorts  when 
living  thus.     One  girl  with  five  or  six  years  of  furnished-room 
experience  relates  that  time  and  again  when  a  male  lodger  meets 
a  girl  on  the  landing,  his  salutation  usually  ends  with  something 
like  this :   "  Won't  you  step  into  my  place  and  have  a  glass  of  beer 
with  me  ?  "    A  very  disagreeable  encounter  the  girl  related.     She 
was  living  in  a  tiny  cubbyhole  of  a  room,  whose  only  window 
opened  on  the  hall.    For  it  she  paid  $1.75  a  week.    One  evening 
a  man  living  across  the  hall  brought  her  a  message  that  a  lady  had 
called  to  see  her.    By  his  description  she  could  not  recognize  any 
of  her  acquaintances.    When  he  tried  to  force  his  way  in,  the  girl 
perceived  that  it  had  all  been  a  subterfuge.     Locking  her  door, 
she  began  combing  her  hair  preparatory  to  retiring.    Glancing  in 
the  mirror  she  was  startled  by  the  reflection  of  a  man's  face. 
Alarmed,  she  hastily  turned  around  and  saw  peering  through  the 
window  her  former  intruder.    In  spite  of  her  covering  the  window 
with  a  newspaper  —  through  which  he  presently  thrust  his  hand 
—  and  her  repeated  remonstrances,  he  persistently  reappeared  and 
disappeared.    "  I  was  afraid  to  awaken  the  house,  and  the  landlady 
lived  in  the  basement ;  I  didn't  dare  go  in  the  hall.     So  all  night, 
nearly  mad  with  fear,  I  lay  dressed  on  the  bed." 

Occasionally  girls  take  a  small  flat.  This  means  that  every 
other  need  or  pleasure  is  subordinated  to  the  bare  mechanism  of 
living.  "  Though  we  each  earn  $9  a  week  steadily,  as  saleswomen, 
it  is  only  by  most  careful  reckoning  and  constant  scrimping  that 
we  pull  the  ends  together,"  said  two  sisters  that  live  in  a  tiny 
two  room  apartment.  "  Our  work  is  without  end,  and  if  we 
spend  twenty-five  cents  a  week  on  a  show  we  consider  that  a  great 
extravagance." 

Sometimes  a  woman  gets  a  flat  and  rents  out  rooms.  It  makes 
her  feel  that  she  has  a  home.  Though  this  manner  of  living  yields 
a  greater  degree  of  quiet  and  privacy  it  means  more  work  — 
and  much  of  it  —  to  an  already  very  tired  body  and  mind. 

A  most  woeful  looking  home  was  that  of  Anna  —  one  of  life's 
unfortunates.     "  The  doctor  said  I  must  have  peace,  quiet  and 
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plenty  of  air.  So  I  moved  into  these  two  rooms.  They  cost  me 
$7  a  month,  as  much  as  I  would  have  to  pay  a  Missus  for  one 
room."  This  flat  is  as  forlorn,  spiritless  and  slatternly  as  the 
existence  and  appearance  of  the  girl  are  meagre  and  charmless. 
Though  only  twenty-four  years  old  she  looks  in  the  advanced 
thirties.  An  old  bed,  once  white,  covered  with  a  scattered  feather 
bed,  pillows  and  dingy  spread,  stands  against  the  wall.  Dirty 
limp  curtains  hang  helplessly  on  the  windows  and  door.  A 
broken-down  lounge  heavy  with  dust,  several  rickety  chairs,  a 
machine  and  draping  form  furnish  the  room.  Yet  this  girl  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  different  habit  of  life,  but  the  inertia  brought 
on  by  illness  and  unemployment  has  apparently  paralyzed  her 
power  to  do.  At  one  time  she  earned  as  much  as  t$14  a  week, 
working  overtime  into  the  wee  chill  hours  of  morning.  She  was 
fairly  driven  by  the  demon  of  saving,  so  that  she  might  have 
something  against  hard  times.  About  two  years  ago,  exhausted, 
cruelly  spent,  she  got  blood  poison  in  her  arm.  Since  then,  aided 
by  a  bit  of  casual  work,  she  has  lived  on  her  savings.  It  is  a 
dreary  life  to  contemplate  and  as  for  recreation  she  says,  "  I 
never  go  out  in  the  evenings  except  to  my  relatives  because  if  I 
did,  I  should  lose  my  reputation  and  that  is  all  I  have  left."  As 
soon  as  I  get  work,  I  shall  cure  my  other  arm,  which  troubles 
me;  then  I  can  begin  to  earn  money  again  and  some  man  might 
be  willing  to  marry  me." 

To  the  girl  '^  adrift  "  earning  $5  to  $8  per  week,  home  rarely 
spells  out  comfort,  quiet,  rest,  a  place  where  fagged  nerves  and 
weary  limbs  depleted  by  the  day's  grind  are  recuperated.  Nor 
is  it  because  the  girls  are  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  a  better 
manner  of  living ;  sheer  lack  of  means  forces  them  to  accept  what 
they  do.  "  Oh,  for  a  place  to  myself.  It's  people  all  day  and 
people  all  night.  It's  the  ugly  shop  all  day  and  this  hideous 
little  tenement  .room  at  night.  That's  what  I  work  for,"  ex- 
claimed a  worn  out,  underfed,  young  American  girl,  who  gets  $6 
a  week  in  a  sub-basement  tube  room. 

With  the  frequently  superior  appointment  and  service,  the 
larger  social  intercourse  but  likewise  the  irksome  necessity  of 
always  conforming,  imposed  by  the  working-girls'  homes,  the 
kindliness  and  mother  warmth  occasionally  found  in  a  congested 
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and  haphazard  "  Missus' "  flat,  the  greater  freedom  but  equally 
more  numerous  dangers  of  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  the 
quiet  and  privacy  of  living  independently  but  the  constant  finan- 
cial strain,  added  work  and  responsibility  —  need  one  point  out 
that  thousands  of  industrial  women  do  not  live  in  a  manner  to 
increase  their  working  efficiency,  add  to  their  vitality,  or  con- 
serve their  potential  power  for  motherhood. 

To  forestall  any  misconception  regarding  these  girls,  it  may 
be  well  to  repeat  and  emphasize  that  they  are  not  all  immigrants, 
newly  arrived,  with  low  standards  of  living.  The  great  bulk  of 
these  women  are  American  born  and  bred  and  they  are  living 
under  conditions  to  which  they  vehemently  object  yet  are  power- 
less to  improve  because  their  pay  envelope  holds  so  little. 

Turn  to  their  working  day  and  iSee  what  their  job  demands  of 
them.  "Work  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  if  you  didn't  feel  pushed 
and  rushed  all  the  time."  It  is  the  breathless  haste,  the  ''  make- 
you-worth-your-rent-space  "  principle  that  early  drains  the  vitality 
of  the  girls.  It  is  the  ''  not-seeing-the-forest-for-the-trees  "  psy- 
chology of  our  industries  that  shatters  women  after  a  few  years 
of  work. 

"  In  the  large  department  stores  they  are  always  nagging  you 
about  your  '  book ;'  if  you  do  not  bring  your  sales  up  to  a  certain 
amount  they  don't  want  you,"  said  IMiss  (\,  a  slight,  blond,  faded 
young  woman.  She  has  been  clerking  seven  years  and  her 
running  comments  on  her  experience  are  worth  chronicling. 

"  In  some  stores,  where  I  worked  a  while,  it  is  terrible,  be- 
cause all  they  care  about  is  that  you  sell  a  customer  something, 
no  matter  how  much  you  lie  about  it.  If  the  saleswoman  can- 
not tempt  the  customer,  she  must  call  the  P.  O.  man  who  takes 
the  customer  in  his  hands,  and  if  she  fails  to  call  the  man,  she  is 
paid  off  and  discharged  at  night.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  to 
hold  their  trade  and  have  people  come  back.  All  they  want  to 
do  is  to  rake  in  a  lot  during  the  day  and  we  are  the  scapegoats. 

"  Later  I  worked  in  a  nice  specialty  shop,  where  the  girls  were 
permitted  to  rest  between  customers,  because  the  proprietor 
recognized  that  we  could  sell  all  the  better  afterward.  The 
superintendent  knew  I  was  an  out-of-town  girl  and  thought  I 


wad  easy.  He  was  an  old  man  with  a  wife  and  children.  Day 
after  day  he  would  ask  me  out  for  dinner.  I  saw  through  his 
game,  but  did  not  want  to  quarrel,  because  I  needed  the  job 
terribly,  and  finally  I  spoke  to  him  one  day.  '  You  do  annoy 
me  80.  I  used  to  respect  you  and  now  I  don't,'  and  for  a  while 
he  let  me  alone.  But  when  summer  came  he  asked  me  where  I 
was  going  away  for  a  vacation,  I  said  I  could  not  afford  it. 

*  Why  not  go  to  the  Catskills  ? '  said  he.     ^  Catskills,'  answered  I, 

*  when  I  am  so  poor.'  ^  Don't  worry  about  that,'  said  he,  ^  I 
will  look  after  you.'  Of  course  I  turned  him  down  on  that. 
When  fall  came  he  offered  to  buy  me  a  black  broadcloth  suit,  but 
I  said  it  was  too  swell  for  me,  and  when  the  cold  weather  set  in, 
he  proposed  to  get  me  a  fur  coat,  but  I  said  that  it  would  be  too 
heavy  for  me.  Finally  I  could  not  stand  his  insistence  any 
longer  and  left  to  go  to where  the  work  was  very  hard. 

"  We  had  to  put  heavy  coats  on  racks.  It  was  about  Christmas 
time  and  the  trade  big.  The  head  of  stock  was  a  frightful 
woman.  She  swore  and  cursed  at  the  girls  and  would  not  let 
vou  sit  down  for  a  while. 

"  You  know  the  law  says  that  we  are  to  have  chairs,  but  it  is 
simply  cruel  the  way  they  make  us  stand  up  all  day  long,  in 
some  departments.  I  have  seen  girls  practically  fainting  from 
tiredness,  toward  the  end  of  the  day.  I  have  a  vacation  since 
the  first  of  June.  You  know  the  girl  who  comes  last  gets  laid 
off  first.  The  terrible  part  of  this  work  is,  that  you  never  know 
on  Saturday  night,  when  your  envelope  comes,  whether  you  are 
going  to  have  a  job  Monday  morning,  and  your  one  object  in 
working  is  to  save  enough  so  that  when  you  are  laid  off  you 
won't  have  to  beg." 

This  widespread  precarioiisness  of  work  is  made  but  too  ap- 
parent by  the  huge  army  of  employees  taken  on  and  discharged 
at  the  seasonal  ebb  and  flow  in  industry.  Girl  after  girl  speaks 
of  weeks,  nay,  of  months  of  idleness,  following  newspaper 
"  adds,"  loitering  about  employment  offices  and  finally  just 
wandering  about  the  city  looking  for  "  girls  wanted  "  signs  until 
in  despair  they  wait  for  "  it  to  get  busy  again."  No  amount  of 
thrift  or  industriousnesa  or  inr^ight  can  provide  for  these  lapses 
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in  work.  Some  face  indefinite  unemployment  philosophically 
and  rest,  visit  friends,  or  prepare  clothes  for  themselves ;  but  most 
are  restless,  fearful,  haunted. 

Demoralizing  and  devastating  to  spirit  and  body  is  this  casual 
and  seasonal  system  of  work.     ''  When  Mary  worked  overtime  to 

8  p.  m.  at store  she  would  come  home  so  tired,  she 

would,  that  she^d  drop  into  bed  shoes  and  all,  poor  child ;  and  her 
eyes  and  head  they'd  pain  her  so,  working  all  day  in  the  sub- 
basement  at  the  tubes,  reading  checks  and  counting  change  by 
tlie  electric  light.'' 

"  This  constant  standing  has  given  me  varicose  veins  and  my 
sister  flat  feet."  '^  When  I  get  home  from  the  shop,  when  it's  busy, 
I  am  so  tired  I  don't  want  to  talk  or  listen  to  talk.  From  machine 
to  bed,  from  bed  to  machine  every  day  for  weeks."  Such  are 
some  of  the  comments  caught  in  passing.  An  older  woman  has 
said  that  girls  frequently  cut  down  on  their  lunch  so  that  they 
may  get  a  glass  of  beer  or  some  other  alcoholic  stimulant  to 
"  keep  them  going "  through  the  long  afternoon. 

We  hear  less  and  less  of  the  cant  that  the  thrifty  worker  can 
save  enough  against  lean  days.  Elizabeth  simply  makes  her  $3, 
"  now  that  it  is  slack  "—  instead  of  the  usual  $0  or  $7.  "  I  eat  7 
to  10  meals  a  week  instead  of  21,  get  no  clothes,  don't  spend  a 
penny  outside  of  lodging  and  food,  and  run  into  debt."  And  from 
a  woman  of  twenty-eight  of  American  stock,  generations  back,  in- 
telligent and  splendid  in  appearance,  "  What  is  so  discouraging  is 
to  know  that  no  matter  how  hard  or  how  long  I  work,  at  no  time  do 
T  make  enough  to  wholly  support  myself,  or  tide  me  over  a  rainy 
day.  My  sisters  always  help  me  with  my  clothes.  Whenever 
I  am  sick  I  must  go  to  the  free  clinic  or  hospital,  for  I  can't 
afford  a  doctor.  Think  of  it,  I  have  l)een  a  saleswoman  thirteen 
years,  in  large  department  stores  at  that,  and  am  now  earning 


There  is  the  store  that  will  retrench  during  the  summer  by 
discharging  the  higher  paid  clerks  and  letting  a  $7  girl  not  only 
do  the  work  of  a  $10  or  $12  woman  but  substitute  two  or  three 
persons ;  the  store  that  keeps  an  eagle  eye  on  the  additional  help 
taken  in  at  Xmas  and  then  lays  oiT  older,  better  paid  sales  people 
for  new  ones  at  less  wages ;  the  store  which  says  to  the  forty-year- 


old  saleswoman :  "  If  you're  not  satisfied  with  $7  we  can  get 
plenty  of  young  girls  for  less;"  the  store  that  fines  so  heavily 
that  some  of  the  $6  cashiers  go  home  with  an  empty  envelope; 
yet  there  are  also  stores  which  not  only  consider  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  employees  by  human  treatment  but  what  is 
more  pertinent  pay  them  a  decent  wage.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
department  stores,  which  continually  change  employees  are  with- 
out justification  from  a  business  point  of  view.  They  assert  and 
justly  so,  that  the  girls  are  inefficient,  thoughtless,  uninterested. 
Since  general  department  store  work  calls  for  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  ability  only,  the  complaint  must  be  lodged  not  against 
the  girls  alone,  but  beyond  them  to  the  causes  that  make  them 
inefficient.  Fatigue,  under-nourishment  and  unsatisfactory  liv- 
ing conditions  are  conceded  to  be  causes  of  inefficiency.  Where 
the  blame  for  these  conditions  lies  has  already  been  made  clear. 

Gauged  by  the  public's  often  unconscious  demand  that  sales- 
clerks  be  well  appearing,  we  may  understand  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  store  managements  to  compel  women  to  be 
well  dressed.  "  You've  got  to  look  well  dressed  and  be  up-to- 
date  if  you  want  to  get  a  job.  They  won't  take  you  if  you  look 
poor  and  tacky."  To  paraphrase  a  Russian  proverb  ^'  Your  re- 
ception is  decided  by  your  clothes,  your  God  speed  by  your 
capabilities."  And  since  their  pocket  books  are  limited  girls 
sew  far  into  the  night ;  they  launder  and  mend  when  they  should 
be  resting  or  playing.  St.  George's  Working  Girls'  club  com- 
posed of  girls  with  an  income  of  $8  found  that  saleswomen  spent 
in  a  year  for  laundering  one-half  as  much  as  the  amount  spent 
for  lodging,  nearly  two-thirds  as  much  as  for  clothing.  This 
sum  was  met  by  an  expenditure  of  sheer  physical  energy. 

Can  one  just  fully  appreciate  the  great  temptations,  the  often 
met  heroic  self  control  of  "the  inexperienced  young  women  and 
girls  transferred  from  the  meagre  life  of  the  tenement,  the  narrow 
rigid  routine  of  the  elementary  school  into  the  midst  of  luxury 
such  as  had  not  been  invented  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV  ?  "  How 
difficult  it  must  be  to  withstand  bargains,  when  the  store  permits 
you  an  account,  to  buy  only  the  necessary,  not  the  desired,  things. 
An  older  woman  tells  of  a  young  sales  lady  who  said  to  her, 
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''  Say,  Mrs.  F.,  see  that  grand,  pink  violet  silk  kimona  reduced 
from  $10  to  $6.50.  I'm  crazy  to  buy  it.  Think  I  wHl,  when  I 
get  let  off  the  floor."  "  But  child  it  would  take  more  than  your 
week's  pay  to  buy  it,''  admonished  the  older  woman,  "and  of 
little  use  it  would  be  to  you  at  that.  You  could'nt  wear  it  outside 
your  room  and  no  one  would  see  it,  so  think  it  over  and  don't 
buy  it  this  week." 

Dress  —  that  necessary  element  in  woman's  life  —  is  obtained 
by  some  from  relatives  and  friends.  ''  My  gentleman  friend 
helps  me  out  with  a  suit  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do  otherwise,"  said  one  tired  young  girl.  Some  get 
silks  and  fine  linens  perhaps  by  devious  ways,  but  far  more  like 
Fannie,  an  inhibited,  strained,  little  being,  plan,  buy  carefully  and 
make  their  own  clothes.  "  When  Fannie  went  on  her  vacation 
she  got  three  new  waists  and  a  skirt.  The  outfit  didn't  cost  over 
$3.  She  was  so  disappointed  because  she  couldn't  afford  to  pay 
a  dressmaker  $4  for  the  sewing,  but  1  says  to  her,  '  T^ever  mind, 
Honey,  just  think  when  you  come  back  you  can  have  the  latest  fall 
style,"  tells  Airs.  O'Connor,  the  boarding  mistress. 

^'  The  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  girl  on  her  job  depend  very 
largely  on  the  local  buyer  and  aisle  men.  Floormen  do  importune 
girls,  but  if  an  efficient  saleswoman  resents  it  they  desist,  just  as 
a  business  policy  "  a  very  well  informed  investigator  said.  From 
factory  girls,  stories  are  heard  of  the  perpetual  goading  and  in- 
sistance  of  foremen  or  foreladies.  One  cut  down  wages  by  hold- 
ing back  work,  teaching  learners  wrongly,  and  forcing  them  to 
rip.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  ruin  garments  and  charge  them 
to  the  girls. 

Curiously  enough  few  complain  of  work  in  itself.  Time  and 
again  particularly  the  business  or  salewoman  cannot  contemplate 
life  outside  the  store  or  office.  "  So  many  married  women  take 
jobs  from  single  girls,  that  T  don't  think  it  fair,"  complained  one, 
an  out-of-town  woman.  "  The  girls  here  hate  to  keep  house  or 
look  after  children.  They  go  back  to  the  stores  and  get  someone 
to  do  that."  A  married  woman  who  is  comfortably  situated  con- 
fessed that  she  goes  back  every  Christmas.  "  It  gives  me  a  little 
extra  money.  Then  again,  it's  like  the  call  of  the  wild,  I  can't 
resist  it" 


The  work  on  their  jobs  presents  not  the  only  difficulties  of  their 
position.  "  Of  course  men  flirt  with  you  over  the  counters,  in- 
sinuate, make  dates  and  what  not,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  girls  themselves,"  the  girls  reiterated.  That  white  slave 
traffickers  come  into  the  stores  to  ply  their  trade  —  and  to  the 
credit  of  some  managements  be  it  said  are  driven  out  when  de- 
tected; that  men  not  only  from  without,  but  those  employed  in 
stores  importune  the  girls;  that  some  girls  drift  into  illicit  re- 
lationship because  of  immediate  dire  need  —  hunger  or  want  of 
a  pair  of  shoes  —  but  a  great  many  others  because  of  the  love  of 
finery,  craving  for  pleasure,  inability  to  resist  Cerberus  headed 
temptation,  and  perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  are  driven  by  the 
inward  loneliness  and  thirst  for  affection  —  all  of  these  things 
illusively  appear  and  disappear  in  conversations  with  the  girls. 

Harriet  Daniels  writes  that:  "  In  the  Social  Service  work  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  many  unmarried  girls  who  come  from  fac- 
tories and  domestic  service  are  found  in  the  maternity  ward.  The 
shop  girl  finds  her  way  into  the  ward  for  venereal  diseases."  A 
physician  told  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  who  some  time  ago  left 
her  home,  abused  and  starved,  robbed  of  her  weekly  wage  by  her 
stepmother.  She  drifted  into  bad  company  and  is  now  living 
with  a  bartender.  He  abuses  her  shamefully  although  she  ex- 
pects a  child.     In  the  shoe  factory  where  she  works  they  pay  her 

$2.50  a  week." 

Landladies  have  repeatedly  said  "  It  isn't  strange  that  girls  go 
wrong."  "  Think  of  how  small  their  wages  are,  how  often  they  lose 
their  jobs.  Many  are  so  young,  the  temptation  so,  so  big,  and 
then  you  can  make  more  money  the  other  way  for  a  while."  I 
often  wonder  whether  there  is  any  difference  selling  yourself  for 
$6  a  week  or  $5  a  night,"  one  ancient  looking  orthodoxly  be- 
wigged  woman  hazarded.  And  a  matron  of  a  Working  Girl's 
Home  thinks  that  on  $5  a  week,  it  is  very  difficult  for  adolescent 
girls  to  be  "  straight "  and  marvels  that  so  many  are. 

In  her  book  on  "A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil,"  Jane 
Addams  writes.  "Although  economic  pressure  as  a  reason  for 
entering  an  illicit  life  has  been  brought  out  in  court  evidence  in 
a  surprising  number  of  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often 
exaggerated.     A  girl  always  prefers  to  think  that  economic  pres- 
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sure  IS  the  reason  for  lier  downfaJl,  even  when  the  immediate 
causes  have  been  her  Jove  of  pleasure,  her  desire  for  finery    or 
the  influence  of  evil  companions."    Yet,  love  of  pleasure  is  a  most 
healthy  and  normal  desire  and  in  cities  pleasure  does  eost  money, 
lo  place  a  girl  m  a  department  store  and  expect  her  not  to  long 
for  finery  is  like  putting  water  before  a  thirsty  man  and  objuring 
him  not  to  drink.     -  It  is  in  the  department  store  more  than  any- 
where else  that  every  possible  weakness  in  a  girl  is  detected  and 
traded  upon  —  no  other  place  is  so  easy  of  access.     The  depart- 
ment store  has  brought  together  as  has  never  been  done  before  in 
history,   a  bewildering  mass  of  delicate  and  beautiful   fabrics 
.lewelry,  etc.,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  bulk  of  desirable  possessions' 
IS  placed  an  untrained  girl  with  careful  instructions  as  to  her 
conduct  for  making  sales,  but  with  no  guidance  in  regard  to 
herself.'^  To  work  in  the  midst  of  such  surrounding  and  not  be 
sorely  tried  requires  ears  that  hear  not,  eyes  that  see  not. 

Some  time  ago  a  hue  and  cry  went  up  over  the  country.     Did 
one  or  two  additional  dollars  a  week  guarantee  a  working  girPs 
virtue.     To  be  sure  no.     The  department  store  girls  had  been 
slandered.     There  was  no  more  prostitution  among  them  than 
among  any  other  class  of  women  — the  leisure  class  included. 
Granting  this,  however,  a  brief  may  well  be  held  for  the  very  great 
pressure,  chronic  denial  and  want  create  in  the  lives  of  these  girls. 
For  even  a  drop  of  water  can  wear  away  a  stone.    While  a  decent 
living  wage  might  not  assure  a  girl's  virtue,  it  would  remove  a 
very  strong  contributory,  if  not  basic  cause.     It  would  lessen  the 
deadening  grind   of  counting  pennies,   relieve  imposed   under- 
feeding, and  over-crowding,  give  play  time,  and  make  the  entrance 
to  prostitution  more  a  question  of  individual  volition  and  attrac- 
tion. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  working 
girl  not  as  a  case  but  as  a  vital  part  of  the  social  community. 
Behold  the  factory  girl  who  suffers  from  mental  stagnation  due 
to  the  dead  monotony  of  extreme  specialization;  from  nervous 
strain  incident  to  the  piece  system;  from  extremely  confining 
condition ;  from  danger  of  accident.  Look  at  the  department  store 
girl  who  follows  her  occupation  in  a  world  of  externals,  although 
it  may  be  admitted  that  work  is  varied,  it  provides  excellent  train- 


ing in  neatness  and  courtesy,  yet  she  gets  the  "  shop  window 
display"  ideal  of  life.  False  values  are. being  borne  down  upon 
her  constantly.  She  works  in  an  exciting,  confusing,  highly  de- 
veloped atmosphere  of  incitement  to  expenditure,  exposed  to  moral 
temptations  under  many  forms.  Her  job  is  trying  on  mind  and 
body.  The  disproportion  between  what  she  gets  and  what  sur- 
rounds her,  might  well  steep  her  in  the  deepest  cynicism,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  optimism  that  is  youth's  heritage. 

The  shop  girl,  because  she  earns  so  little  and  works  so  hard 
lives  in  congested,  frequently  unseemly  quarters,  robbed  of  all 
quiet  and  privacy.  Though  often  cruelly  spent  at  the  end  of  her 
day's  work  she  comes  home  to  a  frugal  meal  and  to  more  toil. 
Time  and  again  starved  in  her  play,  ignorant,  tempted  in  various 
ways  —  what  a  pitifully  strange  and  widespread  social  waste  she 
represents.  With  more  than  one-half  of  the  wage-earning  women 
investigated  in  the  city  making  less  than  $8  a  week,  we  may  well 
arraign  our  industries  as  not  being  really  self-supporting.  **  In 
deteriorating  the  physique,  intelligence,  and  character  of  their  op- 
eratives, they  are  drawing  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  nation.  In 
persistently  deteriorating  the  stock  they  employ,  they  are  subtly 
draining  away  the  vital  energy  of  the  community.  They  are  taking 
from  these  workers,  week  by  week,  more  than  their  wages  can 
restore  them.  A  whole  community  might  conceivably  thus  be- 
come parasitic  on  itself  or  rather  upon  its  future." 
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REPLIES  TO  THE  LETTER  OF  INQUIRY  CONCERNING 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
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REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONAIRE  ON  COST  OF  LIVING 

From  the  many  replies  to  the  Commission's  letter  asking  for 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  living,  the  following  have  been  selected 
It  is  believed  that  these  estimates  are  the  best  that  were  sub- 
mitted. Thev  are,  moreover,  so  chosen  as  to  represent  all  the 
typical  opinions  that  were  brought  to  light  in  the  correspondence. 

New  York,  May  4,  1914- 

Dear  Sik  (Madam)  : 

The  Factory  Commission  has  been  asked  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  fixing  minimum  rates  of  wages  in  mdustnes 
throughout  the  State.  To  aid  in  determining  this  question,  the 
Commission  has  gathered  data  concerning  the  wages  of  p«>ple 
in  several  lines  of  work.  It  is  now  desirous  of  learning  from 
persons  in  a  position  to  judge,  what  income  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain workers  adequately  in  your  community.  You  are  therefore- 
urgently  requested  to  state  what  amount  on  the  average  for  a 
week  or  a  year,  is  required  in  the  locality  in  which  you  r^ide 
or  are  familiar  with,  to  support  in  simple  decency  and  working 

efficiency:  .    , 

1.  A  young  woman  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  inde- 
pendently. T   •         •    J 

2.  A   young  man   of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  inde- 
pendently. 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently. 

5.  A  normal  familv  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children  under  fourteen  at 

school.  ... 

If  you  cannot  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  all  of  these,  will 
you  please  reply  for  the  cases  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  specify  also,  if  you  find  it  possible 
to  do  so,  the  items  of  expense  for  lodging,  food,  clothing,  insur- 
ance, recreation,  savings,  etc. 
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If  you  find  it  desirable  to  differentiate  standards  for  certain 
classes  of  persons  or  special  kinds  of  employment,  please  make 
such  designations. 

Assuring  you  that  your  contribution  will  be  of  value  to  the 
Commission  in  deciding  this  important  question,  and  thanking 
you  for  your  co-operation,  I  am 

Yours  very' truly, 

Egbert  F.  Wagnkr, 
Chairman  of  the  Cammission, 

REPLIES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Statement  of  Katharine  Anthony 

Investigator  and  Publicist,  New  York  City 

In  the  district  known  as  the  Middle  West  Side  of  New  York  I 
happen  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  housing  conditions  and  the 
cost  of  living.    A  study  of  income  statistics  which  I  made  in  that 
neighborhood  gave  me  considerable  opportunity  for  observation. 
The  families  of  my  study,  however,  do  not  correspond  with  any  of 
the  five  classes  of  workers  listed  in  your  letter.     The  group  which 
most  nearly  met  the  definition  of  a  normal  family  contained  in 
your  letter  was  the  group  in  which  both  father  and  mother  worked 
and  all  of  the  children  were  below  working  age.     There  were 
ninety-six  of  these  families,   averaging  in   size  4.96  members, 
and  receiving  an  average  yearly  income  of  $705.12.     But  these 
parents  were  not  maintaining  homes  which  came  up  to  the  ordi- 
nary standards  of  comfort  and  decency.     It  may  be  urged  that  if 
the  $13.50  had  been  earned  by  the  husband  alone  and  the  wife  had 
spent  her  full  time  on  her  own  housekeeping,  the  standard  of  liv 
ing  in  these  homes  would  have  been  raised.     This  is  only  partly 
true.     The  women  can  not  by  their  own  efforts  improve  housing 
conditions  which  are  beyond  their  control.     They  can  only  pay 
more  rent  for  a  better  flat  in  a  better  street,  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  they  must  themselves  go  out  and  earn.     I  should 
say,  then,  that  on  the  West  Side,  where  prices  are  as  low  as  any- 
where in  the  city  and  rents  are  correspondingly  cheap,  the  normal 
family  of  two  adults  and  three  children  would  require  a  minimum 
income  of  $20  a  week. 

The  young  woman  living  independently  must  pay  on  the  Wfest 
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Side  an  initial  expense  of  $2.50  or  $3  for  her  room.  Adding  to 
this  expense  for  lodging,  the  necessary  items  for  food,  clothing,  car- 
fare, insurance,  recreation,  and  savings,  and  reducing  each  of  these 
item's  to  a  minimum,  I  should  suggest  $10  a  week  for  a  minimum 
income.  For  the  woman  over  eighteen  I  should  suggest  $12  as  a 
minimum.  For  the  young  man  under  eighteen  and  the  young 
man  over  eighteen,  living  independently,  I  should  suggest  the  same 
amounts,  $10  and  $12,  respectively. 

Statement  of  Sophia  Bergee 
Superintendent  Young  Womens  Hebrew  Association,  New  York  City 

A  young  woman  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  living  inde- 
pendently, needs  a  salary  of  $9.50  a  week.  If  she  is  living  in  a 
home  for  working  girls  this  can  easily  be  reduced  by  $2.  The 
data  for  the  above  are  as  follows: 

Board  and  lodging ^^  ^^ 

J         A  ^  4:0 

Laimdry 

Carfare  to  and  from  work "" 

Lunches 

c     •  50 

Savings 

Clothing  and  toilet  articles ^  ^" 

Insurance,  recreation,  additional  carfares,  club  dues, 
gifts,  doctors'  and  dentists'  fees,  postage,  stationery, 
telephone  calls,  education,  newspapers,  and  other 
incidentals • 

Total ^^^^ 


I  find  that  most  private  families  do  not  give  a  girl  her  lunch 
nor  the  use  of  the  laundry.  Both  of  these  items  as  well  as  the 
amount  spent  for  recreation  and  incidentals  are  greatly  reduced 
if  a  girl  is  living  in  an  institution. 

An  adult  woman  living  independently,  can  get  along  at  the  same 
rate,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  allow  sufficient  for  savings 
to  enable  her  to  be  independent  after  she  has  lost  her  abilities  of 
obtaining  and  keeping  any  other  than  a  low  salaried  position. 

Of  course  I  know  of  girls  who  get  along  on  less  than  $9.50  but 
they  make  many  sacrifices  to  do  so,  or  are  helped  by  relatives. 
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Statement  of  Frank  J.  Bruno 
Superintendent  District  Work,  Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York  City. 
It  is  to  be  held  in  mind  that  our  schedules  are  made  up  from 
families  known  to  us  and  under  our  care  and  they  are  therefore 
at  a  minimum.    We  have  carefully  compared  our  figures  with  the 
budgets  which  we  are  accustomed  to  make  up  for  families  where 
regular  assistance  is  given,  and  have  made  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference which  should  exist  between  the  minimum  income  for  imme- 
diate  necessities  and  what  a  family  can  live  upon  with  reasonable 
expectation  of  independence. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  such  families  shall  use  all  the 
resources  of  a  community  for  its  recreation  and  medical  care,  such 
as  parks,  playgrounds,  fi-ee  concerts,  clinics,  and  hospital  resources 
For  a  normal  family  consisting  of  a  man  at  work,  a  woman  nol 
at  work,  and  three  children  under  fourteen  at  school,  we  submit 
that  the  minimum  income  should  be  $15  a  week,  distributed  as 
loliows : 

Rent 

Food ..;.■;.■ *f'^so 

Fuel  and  lights .'.'.'.".■■.■ .' .'  [  [  [  [  [  [  [  [  " ' " ' ' '  ^  JJ 

Insurance  

(Jlothing ^^ 

T     . ,    V^  ,         3  00 

Incidentals 

1  00 

Total I 

5  00 


By  living  m  less  desirable  rooms,  rent  could  be  cut  to  $3.  Food 
might  safely  be  cut  to  $5.50;  insurance  at  thirty-five  cents  a  week 
would  cover  the  family,  and  clothing  might  be  cut  to  $2.  Making 
no  allowance  for  incidentals,  this  would  bring  the  family  budget 
within  $12  a  week -a  figure  within  which  many  American 
families  do  manage  to  live.  By  making  radical  cuts  in  the  items 
for  food  and  clothing  families  of  Italian  laborers  maintain  them- 
selves successfully  sometimes  on  a  weekly  income  as  low  as  $9 

We  do  not  find  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  a  voung  woman 
or  sixteen  or  eighteen,  living  independently,  and  an"^adult  woman 
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living  independently.  A  girl  or  woman  employed  in  an  office  or 
store,  living  in  a  woman's  hotel  or  boarding-house,  can  support 
herself  independently  on  $8.50  a  week,  distributed  as  follows: 

Room  and  board *^  ^^ 

Lunch  and  carfare ^  ^^ 

Clothing 2  ^^ 

Incidentals ^'^ 

Total ^8  50 


A  factory  worker  could  cut  down  expenses  for  clothing  at  least 
one-half.  An  older  woman,  by  doing  light  housekeeping,  could 
reduce  her  expenses  to  $6  a  week,  and  many  such  instances  are 

known  to  us. 

For  a  young  man  or  an  adult  man  living  independently,  I  should 
submit  two  budgets,  one  for  a  laborer  earning  $9  a  week,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Room *200 

Food *50 

(llothing 1  °° 

Laundry •  •  * 

Incidentals ^  ^^ 

Total $^QQ 

and  another  for  a  clerk  in  a  store  for  $12  a  week,  distributed  as 

follows : 

Room ; $'^00 

Food •  •  •  •  ^^  ^^ 

Clothing 1  ^^ 

Laundry ^^ 

Incidentals ^  ^^ 

Total $12  00 
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I  am  uot  aiiytliiiig  like  so  sure  of  the  clerk's  budget  as  1  am  of 
he  laborer  s.    If  either  was  inclined  to  smoke  or  drink  beyond  the 
hmit  of  the  allowance  for  incidentals,  it  would  probably  come  out 
of  the  food  allowance  which  is  fairly  liberal  in  both  instances. 

Statement  op  Bailey  B.  Bubkitt 
Oe„e.l  Di..cto.  New  ^or.^^^^^UonJor  ^^,ro..^,  ,,e  Co„aHio„  o.  tl,e 

I  consider  $8.50  per  week  to  be  the  minimum  amount  on  which 
a  young  woman  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  can  support 
herself  m  what  you  please  t«  term  "  simple  decency."  This 
amount  should  be  distributed  approximately  as  follows: 

Room  and  board  .  .  ^^i  ^^^ 

Laundry *«  "^ 

Carfare ^? 

Insurance ■ ' 

Clothing ...  ^^ 

Recreation 

Sundries 

40 


$8  50 


The  above  item  for  board  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  she 
takes  all  her  meals  at  her  boarding  house.    If  it  is  necessary  for 
her  to  take  two  of  the  three  meals  away  from  the  boarding  house 
as  It  often  is,  I  should  add  $1  to  the  item  of  room  and  board! 
making  a  total  of  $9.50  per  week. 

You  understand  of  course  that  these  figures  are  for  a  girl  who 
18  entirely  dependent  on  her  own  earnings  for  support.  I  should 
not  be  mchned  to  allow  any  more  for  a  young  man  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  than  for  a  woman,  that  is,  provided  the  woman  is 
working  each  day. 

Further,  I  should  allow  the  same  amount  for  an  adult  woman 
and  an  adult  man  living  independently  as  for  the  younger  woman 
and  the  younger  man. 

Now,  as  to  the  requirements  for  a  normal  family,  consisting  of 
a  man  at  wor\,  the  wife  at  home  doing  her  own  housework,  and 
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three  children  under  fourteen  in  school,  I  would  submit  the  follow- 
ing budget  which  is  one  which  we  follow  in  our  Association  when 
circumstances  in  a  family  of  this  kind,  such  as  temporary  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  breadwinner,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
family  to  depend  upon  us  for  income. 

Per  Month 

Kent $12  50 

Food 29  48 

Fuel  and  light 2  00  to     $4  00 

Clothing 8  00  to     10  00 

Car  fares  or  recreation 4  00 

Sundries,  household  furnishings,  etc 4  00 

Insurance  or  savings 2  00 

$61  98  to  $65  98 
Statement  of  Margaket  F.  Byington 

Superintendent,    Department    of    Service    and    Relief    Brooklyn    Bureau    of 

Charities 

The  only  contribution  that  we  can  possibly  make  is  to  tell  you 
what  we  consider  a  possible  standard  of  living  as  a  basis  for  giving 
relief  to  dependent  families.  This  is  obviously  below  the  normal, 
but  for  this  very  reason  it  may  be  significant  as  indicating  how 
much  money  it  takes  to  provide  even  this  minimum  standard  for 
dependent  or  semi-dependent  families.  As  you  will  see,  such  a 
budget  makes  absolutely  no  provision  for  recreation,  medical  care, 
or  education,  all  of  which  it  is  assumed  in  these  families  will  have 
to  be  provided  by  public  institutions,  or  by  such  organizations  as 
settlements.  Neither  is  there  allowance  for  saving,  other  than 
the  meagre  provision  of  burial  insurance.  I  have  also  been  unable 
to  make  more  than  a  very  vague  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary 
for  clothing.  As  you  of  course  realize,  there  is  no  one  item  which 
is  so  difficult  to  summarize  for  the  year  and  we  therefore  make 
no  effort  to  do  so  in  planning  a  budget  for  the  families  under  our 
care.  We  buy  what  is  necessary  when  it  is  necessary  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  get  from  our  records  any  statement  of  the 
amount  required  for  this  particular  purpose. 
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I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  these  figures  will  be  of  any  value  to 
you  but  I  was  very  glad  to  attempt  to  sum  up  our  experiences  as 
to  the  cost  of  providing  a  minimum  standard  for  families  we  are 
helping. 

Budget  for  family  consisting  of  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children  under  fourteen  at 
school. 

Per  Week 
^^^^ $2   75 

*'<^^ 6   00 

Fuel  and  light j  qq 

Burial  insurance 4q 

Clothing 2  00 


$12  15 


Statement  of  Jonathan  C.  Day 

Superintendent  Labor  Temple,  New  York  City 

I  am  going  to  give  you  data  which  I  procured  very  carefully. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  very  lowest  wage  which  would 
give  a  decent  living  is  recorded  in  these  statistics. 

For  the  young  woman  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  I  selected 
two  that  are  typical.  One  seventeen  and  one  eighteen  years  of 
age.  You  will  note  that  the  requirement  for  one  is  $9.10  and  the 
requirement  for  the  other  is  $11.  But  these  are  the  meagre  neces- 
sities.   I  think  that  each  should  be  at  least  $12.50  per  week. 

For  the  adult  young  woman  living  independently  her  bare 
necessities  require  $10.10  per  week.  But  you  will  note  that  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  sickness  or  insurance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  $12.50  would  be  the  very  lowest  possible. 

For  the  young  man  eighteen  living  independently  he  states  that 
$10.60  are  his  weekly  requirements.  To  cultivate  any  thrift  at 
all  he  could  not  get  ahead  on  less  than  $12.50. 

For  the  one  adult  young  man  you  will  note  that  he  expends  $9 
per  week,  but  these  are  the  bare  necessities.  The  other  adult 
young  man  living  independently  expends  $13.10.  He  thinks  this 
is  the  least  one  can  live  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  $15  would  be 
a  decent  minimum  in  view  of  the  necessary  expenditures  here 
recorded. 
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The  case  of  the  man  with  a  family  of  a  wife  and  three  children 
expends  $60  per  month.  He  thinks  that  $15  is  the  least  possible 
that  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  can  live  on  in  New 

York. 

My  own  persuasion  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  mimmum  of  at 

least  $18,  preferably  $20  for  such  cases.  Together  with  my  own 
comments  I  am  submitting  data  to  you  just  as  I  procured  them. 
These  are  typical  cases. 

Young  Woman  Seventeen  Years  Old 
For  room  and  board  with  East  Side  family  in  a  tene- 
ment per  week $4  50 

For  clothing  and  laundry ^  20 

For  car  fares 

For  incidentals ^  ^ 

50 
For  amusements 

$8  80 

Yoimg  Woman  Eighteen  Years  Old 

For  board  in  working  girls  hotel  per  week $6  00 

For  clothing  and  laundry ^  ^^ 

For  car  fares 

For  incidentals 

For  amusements 

$11  00 


Adult  Young  Woma7i  Living  Independently 

For  room  and  board  per  week 

For     clothing  and  laundry 

For  care  fares 

For  incidentals 

For  amusements 


ly 

$6 

00 
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25 

60 
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50 

75 

$11 
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Young  Man  Living  Independently  Eighteen  Years  Old 

For  room  rent go  OO 

For  meals k  ok 

For  car  fares gQ 

For  clothes o  qa 

For  amusements kq 

For  church 05 

$10  60 

Young  Man  Living  Independently  Nineteen  Years  Old 

For  room  rent *i    kq 

For  meals g  qq 

For  clothes 2  50 

For  laundry ^q 

For  amusements ^q 

For  church -try 

$9  00 

3fan  w;^^/^  Wt'/e  and  Three  Children 

^®^* $15  00 

Food,  $1  per  day 39  oo 

Clothes 8  00 

Doctor  bill 2  00 

C'hurch 2  00 

Amusement 1  00 

^as 1  00 

Incidental 1  00 

$60  00 

Adult  Young  Man 

'^^^ $2  00 

^oard 6  00 

Car  fare ^0 
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$2  00 

Clothes • -Q 

Laundry ^  ^^ 

Amusement ^^ 

-  50 

Church 

$12  60 

Married  Man  with  Two  Children 

$12  00 

Rciit 22  50 

Food  (75  cents  per  day) ^  ^^ 

Clothes ^  QQ 

Doctor 2  QQ 

^as ,.,.[  1  00 

Church 2  QQ 

Amusement ^  oO 

Incidentals . 

$50  50 
Statement  of  Louis  I.  Dublin 

StatiBtician,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City 

The  following  schedules  are  our  estimates  of  tlie  annual  budget 
required  by  the  several  classes  (1-4)  enumerated  m  the  question- 
naire of  the  Commission : 

GlasB  Class  Cto  Cla» 

1.  Boa^a  ana  M^n, .^eo  ..eO  .300  .300 

2-<^lothing l^  I  gg  26 

3.  Meaical  care     .........  ^J  40  40  40 

4.  Amusement  ana  education  !«  40  40 

5.  Car  fare  and  incidentals.         *®  *?  .„  «> 

1        •                    <ift             30            40             *v 
5.  Insurance  and  saving »"  

j,^^^ $470    $445    $546    $520 

•    1  ^9       $8  35     $10.50  $10 

Average  per  week ^^       ^o.jo     ^ 
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Class  5,  which  covers  the  normal  family  of  one  man  at  work, 
one  housewife  and  three  children  under  fourteen,  would,  it  seems 
to  us,  be  decently  supported  on  an  income  of  $1,200  distributed 
as  follows: 

1-  ^0^ $500  00 

2.  Rent 240  00 

3.  Clothing 200  00 

4.  Fuel  and  light 45  00 

5.  Medical  care 50  00 

6.  Amusement  and  education 40  00 

7.  Car  fare  and  incident 50  00 

8.  Insurance  and  saving 75  00' 

Total $1,200  00 

Weekly  average,  $23. 

These  figures  are  submitted  with  the  knowledge  that  they  repre- 
sent only  a  personal  impression.  They  do  not  arise  from  any 
statistical  considerations  which  would  give  them  any  special 
merit.  It  may  be  said  with  considerable  justice  that  in  making 
such  estimates  of  a  normative  income,  one  man's  opinion  is  as 
good  as  another. 

I  might  add  it  would  have  been  a  much  easier  task  to  have 
submitted  schedules  representing  the  actual  expenditures  of  cer- 
tain individuals  and  families,  but  we  realize  that  such  figures 
represent  a  standard  of  living  which  is  not  normative  and,  there- 
fore, not  of  particular  interest  to  the  Conamission  in  its  present 
inquiry. 

Statement  of  Sarah  Elk  us 

Head  of  Women's  Work,  Educational  Alliance,  New  York  City 

I  would  state  that  in  this  community  a  young  woman  of  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years  who  is  either  a  clerk,  stenographer,  sales- 
lady or  factory  worker  can  live  independently  on  $9  per  week 
which  would  allow  $5  per  week  for  board  and  lodging,  $2  per 
week  for  clothing,  $1  per  week  for  laundry,  car*  fare  and  recrea- 
tion, $1  per  week  for  saving. 
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A  young  man  of  the  same  age  would  require  the  same  amount. 

An  adult  man  or  woman,  living  independently,  in  order  to  save 
$2  a  week  instead  of  $1  would  have  to  earn  $10  per  week  and 
a  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  and  woman  doing 
her  own  housework  and  three  children,  can  live  decently  on  $15 
per  week,  paying  $15  per  month  for  rent.  -^  ,  ,    ,, .  t, 

A  young  woman  can  live  at  the  Junior  League  Hotel,  541  K 
78th  street,  or  houses  similar  to  that,  paying  $4.50  for  board  and 
lodging,  excluding  lunches,  provided  she  shares  her  room  with 
another  young  woman. 

Statement  of  Lee  K.  Frankel 

Sixth  Vice-President  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City 
I  take  it  you  are  acquainted  with  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Standard  of  Living  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  published  in  1906.  I  was  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee  and  in  the  report  which  was  presented, 
the  Committee  was  of  the  impression  that  in. the  city  of  New 
York  at  that  time  a  minimum  of  $800  per  annum  was  necessary 
for  a  family  such  as  mentioned  in  question  5  of  your  letter,  te  live 
in  anv  degree  of  comfort  and  decency. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  many  families  in 
the  city  of  New  York  who  are  living  on  an  income  of  less  than 
$800  per  annum.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  these  families 
are  not  living  in  a  fair  degree  of  comfort.  The  studies  of  the 
Committee  above  referred  to  were  necessarily  limited  to  few 
families  and  it  is  possible  that  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  ar- 
rived  at  with  respect  to  a  city  as  large  as  New  York  through  a 
studv  of  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  cases. 

I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  to  the  Committee  it  was  evi- 
dent that  other  factors  besides  the  purely  material  ones  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  attempting  to  set  up  a  standard  of 
the  cost  of  living.  One  family  may  live  well  and  quite  comfort- 
ably on  $800  per  annum  and  even  be  able  to  save  on  this  amount. 
Another  family  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  family.  The  training  which 
the  members  have  had  in  thrift  and  foresight  and  the  education 
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of  the  parents  and  the  children  in  household  economy  play  very 
important  parts  in  the  ability  of  a  family  to  live  within  a  certain 
aenmte  income. 

I  know  of  no  statistics  nor  studies  that  will  give  any  valuable 
data  of  the  amounts  required  by  a  young  woman  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  or  a  young  man  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  live  inde- 
pendently. I  note  in  your  letter  that  the  Commission  has 
gathered  dati,  concerning  the  wages  of  people  in  several  lines  of 
work. 

I  believe  it  would  be  particularly  valuable  if  the  Commission 
can  find  the  opportunity  of  making  an  independent  study  of  the 
costs  of  living  for  the  groups  of  individuals  referred  to  in  your 
questions  1  and  4.  Until  such  definite  and  accurate  studies  have 
been  made  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  decide  what  should  be  the 
minimum  rate  of  wage. 

StATEJIK.NT   ok   K.    FuLTOX    CUTTINO 
Bueiness  Man,  New  York  City 

My  belief  that  a  young  woman  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  Irving  independently  requires  a  minimum  of  $8  20  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  live  in  "  simple  decency  and  working 
efficiency." 

Room  and  board $6^00 

laundry *  "  "  ^^ 

Car  fare ^^ 

<^lothiiig g^ 

Sundries '  ^^ 

* dO 


$8  20 


The  estimate  I  would  put  upon  the  cost  of  living  under  similar 
conditions  for  a  normal  family  comprising  husband  and  wife  and 
three  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  as  follows : 


Rent 
Food 


Per  month 
$13    00 

30  00 
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Jb'uel  and  light 

Clothing •  • 

Car  fares  or  recreation 

Sundries,  household  furnishings  insurance  or  savings, 

etc 
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•$3  00 

10  00 

3  00 

7  00 


$66  00 


Statement  of  Caroline  Goodyear 
District  Secretary,  Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York  City 
(1)   A  single  furnished  room,  with  window  to  the  open  air,  in 
a  clean  and  well  kept  house  in  unobjectionable  neighborhood, 
suitable  for  occupancy  of  a  young  girl  living  independently,  is,  I 
think,  scarcely  to  be  had  in  this  city  for  less  than  $3  to  $4  a  week, 
and  many  rooms  for  which  much  higher  prices  are  charged  fail 
to  fulfill   all  of  these  requirements.     In  well-run  houses,   it  is 
particularly  difficult  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  "  light-house-keep- 
in?,''  which  might  otherwise  considerably  reduce  the  expense  of 
food.    For  restaurant  meals  or  boarding-table  sixty  cents  a  day  or 
$4  a  week  is  probably  none  too  much  to  allow  for  a  satisfactory 
quantity  and  variety.     For  clothing,  $40  a  year  would  be  a  mini- 
mum estimate,  where  all  articles  must  be  purchased  ready  made. 
This  could  be  reduced  about  20  per  cent,  if  the  young  woman  has 
time  and  taste  for  home  manufacture,  but  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  this  would  usually  be  true  economy.     At  least  thirty 
cents  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  laundry  work.     Granted  suit- 
able companionship,  the  item  of  recreation  need  not  involve  any 
serious  expense,  but  $1  a  month  for  trolley-rides  and  occasional 
treats  would  seem  a  minimum  to  introduce  variety  into  the  man- 
ner of  life  under  consideration,  and  to  this  should  be  added 
probably  $5  for  the  extra  expenses  involved  in  a  fortnight's  vaca- 
tion in  summer.     Medical  and  dental  care  are  estimated  at  $6  a 
year  and  incidentals  at  $18.     Leaving  out  of  account  the  item  of 
savings  and  the  demands  of  family  and  charity,  $9  a  week  would 
seem  to  me  to  afford  a  minimum  standard.     This  could  of  course 
be  very  decidedly  reduced  if  several  young  women  of  congenial 
temperament  shared  a  flat  and  kept  house  tc^ther  and  this  ap- 
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p.wir  to  a  nonaal  fa.„ilv  life  wc.uld  have  other  advantages  be- 

VVork„.g-g,rls  ilomes  have  beeu  ignored  in  this  calculation. 

(^)  A  young  man's  expense  for  rent  might  be  somewhat 
srna  ler,  but  the  items  of  food,  clothing,  r«,reation  and  incideT^L 
wou'd  each  be  greater  (even  leaving  tobacco  out  of  account)  I 
th.nk  the  „e   nu-rease  would  nec^sarily  be  as  much  as  $1  a  week. 

les    thaf  tit  of       T-'f  *  "™  "  "*''"^'*^  "^  ~hat 
Z  !,?V  I  ^     '"  ^^  ***"^  '"^  *'"'  '*«">«  ^f  -ent,  food 

and  clo  hmg,  on  the  assumption  that  her  tastes  aud  desire  will 

have  sobered  down  a  bit  and  that  she  will  have  somewhafmo^ 
physical  and  moral  resistance  to  untoward  influences.  The  7Z 
fo  recreation  should  not  be  diminished.  A  total  reduetionTf 
fifty  cents  a  week  ,s  suggested  as  possible. 

a  vouV';'7"''f  T  i"  *'"'  '""^'' ""'  ""  ^''"'*  ""'-  f'"'"  that  of 
a  youth    I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  estimate.     It  is  obvious  that 

responsibilities  for  others  and  the  necessity  of  provisioX^ 
^TorZI^J'"-'''  "''''  '-''-  "P-  ^'^  ^^"'^'  whether 

(5)   For  the  "  normal  family  "  described  the  following  budget 
"s  suggested  as  a  minimum :  *'      ^ 

Rent  .  ^"  month 

Food... ^f^O  00 

Clothing .■.■.'.■; 30  00 

Fuel  and  light ^''  ^^ 

Recreation ^  ^^ 

Car  fares  and  incidentals ^  ^° 

Insurance....  ^^ 

1  75 

Total ■ 

$80  00 

or  about  $18.50  per  week.  Here  again  the  items  of  savings  and 
of  Ob  igations  external  to  the  family  have  been  disregarded  and 
no  al  owance  has  been  made  for  illness  or  for  periods  of  idleness 
Oil  the  part  of  the  wage-earners. 
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The  above  is  submitted  with  considerable  diffidence.  The  fact 
is  recognized  that  many  families  maintain  themselves  in  apparent 
decency  and  working  efficiency  on  a  smaller  income,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  figure  out  how  they  do  it  and  I  still  question 
whether  close  observation  of  their  individual  cases  would  not 
usually  reveal  undesirable  results  broadly  if  not  specifically 
traceable  to  the  apparent  economies. 

Statement  of  Timothy  Healy 

International  President,  Stationary  Firemen  Brotherhood,  New  York  City 

1.  A  young  woman  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  inde- 
pendently, $12  a  week. 

2.  A  young  man  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  independently, 

$15  a  week. 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently,  $15  a  week. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently,  $18  a  week. 

5.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework,  and  three  children  under  fourteen  at 

school,  $25  to  $30  a  week. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 

Xew  York  City. 

My  conclusions  as  above  mentioned  are  based  on  the  following 

items  of  general  expenses : 

First.  Cost  of  room  for  persons  living  independently,  $3  to  $5 
weekly;  meals,  75  cents  to  $1  a  day;  carfare,  70  cents  weekly; 
laundry,  50  cents  to  $1  weekly ;  church  contributions  and  recrea- 
tion, 50  cents  to  $1  weekly;  wearing  apparel,  75  cents  to  $1 
weekly ;  medical  and  dental  attention,  25  cents  weekly  average. 

Second.  Cost  of  maintaining  in  reasonable  comfort  a  family 
of  five  persons,  the  children  to  have  the  advantages  of  a  high  school 
education,  mav  be  accomplished  through  careful  management  on 
$25  to  $30  weekly,  allowing  $25  to  $28  a  month  for  house  rental. 

Statement  of  J.  M.  Hixon 

General  Agent,  "  The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition   of 
^  the  Poor" 

Wk3  have  held  a  conference  of  the  workers  of  this  society  and 
talked  over  the  five  questions  that  were  sent  to  this  office  May  15. 
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tte  woman  does  not  know  h^     .  ^"miortably.     The  other  family 

do  not  get  as  Jet  out  of  le      ~''  ^"'  *'^  '""'*  «  ^^^^^ 
tioned  does.  ^'^^  '"""^''^  ««  '^e  first  woman  men- 

4i;:td^;t:n:t  trnStr?  ^^-^  -^ — ^^r 

devote  to  such  a  study     One  oft^  """  "°'"  ^''^  ^'"•'^^'-^  *« 

i"g  these  people  to  hXe  a  stLdard  of  r '"'  -''"^  "^^  ^  ^'^'P" 
and  children  how  to  hu^  tot  '  '  j^'^"  *"  ^^'''''^  *«  ~ 
«'at  then-  ma^  be  nutritious  anl  Ls"    "  '""'  *"  P-'^P"-  *em 

Statement  of  Edna  M.  Ki.aee 

'"'''""^  of  Mad-o"  House.  New  York  CHv 

;.  ^"™«'  family  $25  per  week. 
J^ivision  of  income  —  for  lodinno.  90 
cent. ;  food,  44  per  cent. ;  r^lZ'^lTir'' '  ^'"*''"^'  ''  ^^ 
"'«".ance,  recreation,  savings,  el  ^''  '^"*-'  *"  '"^'''de 

Statement  of  James  C.  Kuhn 

Manufacturing  Confectioner,  New  York  City 

1  can  only  answer  the  five  inauirip«  .•„ 

have  no  one  case  that  fits  exriv  •^""■''  ^«^'  ''^  ^^ 

eighty  Italians  in  my  emDlov   n^^,     •  ''"''""'^-     ^  ^ave  about 

in.  homes  or  living  iSlClZU:^'^'  ''  ^^ 

or  iriends.    Several  young  men 
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who  are  living  together,  claim  that  their  board  and  room  and 
laundry  cost  them  $2.50  each  per  week.  One  woman,  living  with 
friends,  is  saving  money  on  $6.50  per  week.  One  married  woman 
with  two  boys  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  husband  working  else- 
where, wages  $12  per  week,  invested  $200  in  real  estata  We 
have  eight  people  who  are  getting  $5.50  and  $6  per  week,  they  are 
green  help  lately  come  to  this  country. 

I  think  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  the  poor  and  ineffi- 
cient to  establish  a  minimum  wage,  good  help  is  scarce,  poor  help 
is  plenty  and  nearly  always  out  of  work.  Factories  cannot  run  as 
a  benevolent  institution,  although  I  try  to  practice  charity  myself. 
The  most  impractical  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  poor  would 
be  a  minimum  wage,  as  they  need  what  little  they  can  get,  and  I 
think  as  a  rule  all  reputable  factories  are  paying  all,  if  not  more 
than  they  earn. 

Statement  of  George  Landy 
Secretary  of  Madison  House,  New  York  City 

We  have  asked  a  number  of  the  people  who  come  under  the  five 
categories  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  4th,  in  regard  to  the 
standard  of  living,  for  their  budgets.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the 
folks  down  here  have  no  real  budgets,  but  this  is  the  result  of  about 
ten  inquiries  in  each  class. 

1.  Young  woman  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  living  inde- 
pendently, $T. 

2.  Young  men  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  living  independ- 
ently, $6  to  $7. 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently  (without  dependent 

children),  $7  to  $8. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently  (without  dependent  chil- 
dren), $7  to  $8. 

5.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework,  and  three  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  at  school,  $13  to  $15. 

These  figures  represent  averages  for  about  ten  in  each  group,  a 
total  of  forty-seven  inquiries  being  made. 
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I  have  realized  the  importance  of  getting  these  figures  accurate 
and  I  beheve  that  they  are  truly  representative  of  normal  concH 
tions  in  this  neighborhood. 

Statement  of  Aloeknon  Lee 

Secretary  of  Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  New  York  City 

I  submit  an  estimate  as  to  the  weekly  income  required  to  sup- 

Te TJ;  ^  °?''"*"  '^'''  •«  »°  '«««»i  for  distinguishing 

the  first  four  cases.    I  do  not  believe  females  need  less  thaf  males 
nor  "  young  persons  "  l^s  than  adults.    The  fact  that  men  uraHv 

tntZr^-  ''^"  '"  .^~  ^"'^  '-^«'  -'^  *ese  higher  wa^' 
than  do  girls,  is  in  my  opinion  due,  not  to  the  difference  of  physio- 

logica    requirements,  but  to  a  difference  in  ability  to  assert  aTd 
defend  their  interests.    My  estimate,  then,  is  as  follow^: 

Board  and  lodging 

Clothes,  with  repairs'and  "laundry! .'.".' ^J  °J 

Carfare,  papers,  postage  and  incidentals...    ,   „„ 

Amusement,  recreation,  bath  and  gymnasium .' .' .' .' .' .'  50 

Medical  care  and   insurance  against  sickness. ...  Z 

i-rovision  against  unemployment j  ^" 

Total " 

$12  50 

1 

I   am  perfectly  aware   that   the  large  majority   of  the  wa^re 

workers  get  less  than  this  amount.    I  am  also  convinced  '17  f 

arge  majority  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in   "s^l 

decency  and  working  efficiency."  ^^ 

The  last  item  in  my  estimate  is  based  on  a  supposition  that  the 

wage  worker  may  fairly  expect  to  be  "  out  of  a  job  "  four  or  five 

weeks  .„  the  year,  excluding  time  lost  through  sickness 

Statement  of  Ab.  Lippman 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

sixL:";^reiiif'^r "'  ^  ''''"'t  '^*-"''  ^'^  «^  °^ 

ceiye  shou ld^;S  a  ^^l.     ZZ        '  rJi'^'  '^  ^'""''^  '^ 
I  estimated  that  amoi ml  '^"''""^  ^''"^  '''"  ^^'^^  »»- 
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Per  week 

^,  ,,  .  $0  60 

Clothing ^  ^^ 

Koom,  furnished 

^     Jl  5  UU 

^'^ 60 

Car  fare 

Laundry 

,^      ,                                                                         .  $8  60 

Total ' 


Subtracting  $8.60  from  $10  will  leave  $1.40.  From  this  re- 
mainder he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  recreation,  and  various  other 
incidentals  which  would  allow  him  about  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
which  he  could  save  and  use  in  emergency  cases.  I  hardly  think 
the  above  expenses  can  be  lessened.  I  have  figured  very  closely. 
Take  the  item  clothing  for  instance.  I  will  show  you  how  1  ob- 
tained the  above  amount. 

Taking  for  granted  that  he  already  possesses  one  suit,  he  would 
have  to  have  an  additional  suit  every  year.     Such  a  suit  would 
cost  about  $8.    In  addition,  two  pair  of  shoes  would  be  necessary. 
At  $2.75  per  pair  would  make  that  item  $5.50.     I  doubt  very 
much  if  a  pair  of  shoes  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  that  amount. 
Six  shirts  would  not  be  too  many  for  a  year's  wear.    At  75  cents 
each  would  make  that  amount  $4.50.    Four  suits  of  underwear  at 
75  cents  would  be  $3.     One  dozen  socks  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $1.50.    Neckwear  would  amount  to  about  $1.50.    One  dozen 
collars  cost  $1.50.  Two  hats  a  year  would  be  necessary,  which  would 
amount  to  about  $2.    One  dozen  handkerchiefs  can  be  bought  for 
$1.20.    This  makes  a  total  of  $27.70  for  a  year.    I  have  allowed 
60  cents  per  week  or  $31.20  per  year,  a  difference  of  $3.50.     1  his 
amount  I  have  allowed  for  wear  and  tear,  and  for  other  small 
items  in  clothing  which  might  be  necessary. 

Five  dollars  for  food  a  week  is  not  too  much.  It  amounts  to 
about  seventy-two  cents  per  day,  or  about  twenty-four  cents  per 
meal.  I  cannot  see  how  a  young  man  living  independently  can 
live  decently  on  less  than  the  above  amount  mentioned. 

The  expenses  of  an  adult  will  of  course  be  somewhat  more. 
The  minimum  weekly  salary  allowed  should  be  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  dollars.    I  will  again  show  a  table  as  in  the  above. 
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Clothing ^^^  Week 

Room,  furnished  .V  ! *^  ^^ 

Food..  2  00 

Fare.. ..;;!;;!!!!;;;;; ^  ^^ 

Laundry  .  .  ^^ 

•^  60 

Total I 

$9  00 

1 1 — : 

Onfnf  l^"""  "^  ""!  ^''''  ^'^  ^  ^'^'^"'^  "f  **  o^  «5  per  week. 

whL     *^''/""''"'*  ^'  "'""^•^  ^"""  *"  P"y  f*''  !»'«  amusement, 

It  i  r     r"°*  '"  '^"*  °°^  '^""^'  «  -^l^-     Then  there 

Zil  M    '"x  vT  '''P'"'"'  ^'^'''''  *"^^  ''''^  ''«'''»°*  !>«  figured. 
He  could  probably  save  two  or  three  dollars  per  week;  this  money 

being  used  m  case  of  emergency.    Then  there  is  old  age  to  be  con- 
sidered.   Some  of  this  saving  would  probably  go  to  that  purpose. 

The  amount  to  be  spent  for  recreation  can  not  be  limited  to 
merely  one  dollar  per  week.  During  the  summer  months  he  would 
require  considerably  more  than  that.  My  statement  allowing  only 
one  do  lar  meant  that  that  was  the  minimum  for  that  purpose- 

and  not  that  recreation  could  be  had  for  that  amount. 

Ihe  expense  of  a  married  man  is  considerably  more  than  that 
of  an  adult  unmarried.  A  married  man  should  have  as  a  mini- 
mum twenty-four  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  week.  I  will  again 
endeavor  to  compute  a  table  as  in  the  previous  cases,  showing  how 
I  obtained  that  amount. 

Clothing  (for  entire  family)  ....  ^"""^^ 

Rent..  . ^2  00 

Food .'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.■; *  ^^ 

Gas,  fuel,  etc.  (average  per  year)  . .                   ,   „„ 

Recreation ...                ^  ^^ 

Insurance ^^ 

Savings ' '  .'.'.V.V.V.V. ^  ^^ 

Man's  personal  expenses,  including'lunch^  fare,"  etc. '.  2  00 

Total ~ 

$24  00 


The  above  expenses  cannot  be  reduced  iu  any  way.  I  have 
figured  very  closely.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  high  at  present. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  ten  dollars  would  be  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  food.    Still  they  can  probably  get  along  on  that. 

•  « 

Statement  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  feel  competent  to  answer  these  questions 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  because  of  my  limited  knowledge  of 
the  mode  of  living  of  those  who  would  be  likely  to  be  affected  by 
such  a  standard  as  here  suggested.     I  would  answer  however,  as 

follows : 

1.  Minimum  weekly  wage  of  a  young  woman  sixteen  to  eighteen 

years,  living  independently,  $12. 

2.  Minimum  weekly  wage  of  a  young  man  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years,  living  independently,  $12. 

3.  Minimum  weekly  wage  of   an  adult  women  living  inde- 
pendently, $15.  ,.  .        .   J 

4.  Minimum    weekly    wage    of    an    adult    man    living    inde- 
pendently, $18. 

5.  Minimum  weekly  wage  of  a  normal  family,  $25. 

Statement  of  Solomon  Lowenstbin 
Superintendent,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  City 
Our  experience  in  this  institution  relates  mainly  to  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  practically 
the  first  two  classes  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

In  my  judgment,  in  order  to  meet  expenses  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  carfare,  lunch,  clothing,  and  a  minimum  recreation 
without  allowing  for  savings  other  than  Hiose  required  for  cloth- 
ing, a  boy  or  girl  of  this  age  requires  an  income  of  from  $8  to  $9 
per  week  when  living  independently.  This  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  budget : 

Board  and  lodging  (without  lunch),  $4  to  $5  per  week ;  carfare, 
60  cents  per  week;  laundry,  50  cents  to  $1  per  week;  luncheon, 
$1.20  per  week;  and  the  remainder  for  the  other  items  specified. 
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-10  quote  from  the  reoorf  ni'  ih^  /  n    • 

J^eague  believes  the  lowest  liviL  ,  7  * ,  ^®  Consumers' 
and  girl,  who  live  in  ij  Y  ^cutt  "'^"Tr'"^  ^^^ 
week."  This  has  been  the  JnL„^' ^J^/th  T  ^''^  ^' 
I-eagiie  after  considerahiA  r«<.»»    u      7  -^  *''^  Consumers' 

The  question  ofa  mtr  ""'^  '*"'^^'  ''^  *^'«  P'^Wem. 

sidered  V  thi  ^ea^uTa^r™  ;rV"  ""'"  ''^^  "^^^'  •-»  -- 
ment  on  that.  '  '^'"'"^'''-^  '''  ""«l>le  to  pass  j„dg- 

Yi^wr:::f;;rperrk:"''"*  ''^  -^  -'-  ~  ••-  ^^ew 

^oard  and  room,  at  $3  a  week 

J-unches,  at  75  cents  a  week            *^^^  ^^ 

Carfares,  at  40  cents  a  week. ^^  ^^ 

1  suit 20  80 

2  dresses,  at  $5  and  $4.50. ^^  ^^ 

1  hat,  at  49  cents;  1  at  $1 * '  *  *  ^  ^^ 

WooJen  underwear,  at  59  cents ^  ^^ 

2  pair  gloves,  at  25  cents.                 ^  ^^ 

24  pair  stockings,  at  321/2  cents .*.* ^^ 

2  pair  corsets,  at  $1  and  $1.50.       ^  ^^ 

^  pair  shoes  at  $2 .  .  .                       2  50 

f  Jf  *'7^'  «'  ^'  ««nt«-  bla^k  and  ;vhite: .' '  T. 

^  flannel  petticoats,  at  27  cents  ^^ 

6  corset  covers,  at  10  cents        ^* 

5  white  shirt  waists,  4  at  69  cent.,'-'  i '«'/  ^ir *^ 

1  black  shirt  waist  .  '      ""^  "  **"''• "  •  3  53 

Sickness,  insurance,  pleasures,'  all'  incidental's  .■.'. .' .' .' .'  '  ^J 

Total 

$260  00 

recreation.  ^"""^  something  for  saving  and 
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Statement  of  Leila  T.  Newcomb 

Director  of  Girls'  Clubs,  New  York  City 
My  contribution  may  not  be  very  valuable,  for  it  is  not  scien- 
tific, however  I  am  glad  to  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

All  winter  we  have  been  discussing  the  question  of  minimmn 
wage  in  ray  girls'  clubs,  composed  largely  of  Irish  and  German- 
American  'girls  of  v«ry  good  grade  and  they  are  very  decided  in 
their  convictions  that  no  girl  could  live  decently  and  comfortably 
on  less  than  $12  a  week  be  she  under  or  over  eighteen,  but  they 
are  sure  that  she  could  do  it  on  that.  They  are  equally  sure  that 
no  family  of  five  such  as  you  mention  can  live  decently  on  less 
than  $18  a  week  and  though  they  feel  that  to  be  low  they  know 

families  who  are  doing  it. 

I  feel  that  expresses  very  fairly  the  convictions  of  the  better 
grade  girl  in  this  vicinity,  girls  who  make  their  own  clothes  and 
are  capable  in  every  way. 

.Statement  of  John  P.  Peters. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  New  York  City 

I  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  through  our  workers  among 
the  people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  They  report  as  fol- 
lows: . 

A  woman  living  independently,  minimum  wages  $8.     This  is 

true  whether  it  be  an  adult  woman  living  independently  or  a 
young  woman  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  living  independently. 

A  man  living  independently,  minimum  wage  $10.  This  is  also 
tnie  whether  it  be  an  adult  man  living  independently  or  a  young 
man  from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 

For  a  normal  family,  consisting  of  one  man  at  work,  one 
woman  doing  her  own  house  work  and  three  children  under  four- 
teen at  school,  $18.  This  allows  for  $17  or  $18  rent  per  month 
for  a  four  or  five  room  apartment  and  insurance  of  ten  cents 
apiece  weekly.  This  is  based  on  what  can  be  and  is  done  in  our 
neighborhood.  Food  for  this  family  would  cost  at  least  $7  a 
week.  These  figures  are  from  practical  life  of  people  looking 
well  fed  and  in  good  mental  condition,  thrifty  and  never  wasting 
time  or  money. 
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Statement  of  Thomas  J.  Rilley 
General  Secretary  of  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  reference  to  questions  ^o,   1   and  No.   2.     Budget  on  a 
minimum  rate  would  be-  as  follows : 

f:-' mJZ 

';'''i''^ 3100 

!;;":?'" 4680 

,^'f!'^ 6000 

i^iie  insurance ^  ^/v 

T>            .                                      5  00 

Kecreation  and  miscellaneous 25  00 


$427  80 


Barest  minimum  add  10  per  cent. —  $470. 

On  $10  per  week  salary  there  would  be  a  margin  of  over  $100 
for  saving  and  provision  in  case  of  illness. 

In  reference  to  questions  No.  3  and  No.  4.  The  budget  would 
be  the  same  as  above. 

Budget  for  a  normal  family: 

Food  ^*'  y^*"" 

Z,^"^ $385  84 

?.?*. 14400 

J^iie  insurance 18  20 

^^^^^^S .'!.'.*.'.'!.*.*  150  00 

Fuel  and  light g^  ^^ 

Car  fares *  3^  2^ 

^"°^"^ .*!!!  10  00 

Recreation  and  miscellaneous 25  00 


$794  24 


The  minimum  wage  to  provide  for  the  above  budget  would  be 
5  per  week.     Eighteen  dollars  per  week  would  leave  a  margin 
for  saving  and  illness. 
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Statement  of  Peter  Roberts 
Secretary  of  International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City 

Following  are  two  estimates  made  by  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  has 
lived  for  many  years  in  the  city  of  New  York.  She  says  that  the 
National  City  Bank,  the  Wood  Harmon  Co.,  and  the  Jackson 
Real  Estate  Co.,  do  not  pay  a  business  woman  less  than  $12  per 
week,  on  the  ground  that  she  needs  that  amount  to  live  on.  She 
also  adds  that  business  women  have  two  weeks'  vacation  and 
usually  pay  a  minimum  of  $6  a  week  when  two  occupy  the  same 
room,  and  an  item  of  fifty  cents  from  the  savings  in  the  bank 
of  each  week  should  be  appropriated. 

One  of  the  girls  in  our  building  writes  as  follows :  "  I  should 
say  that  $10  a  week  would  be  the  minimum  salary  for  a  girl  to 
support  herself  in  simple  decency,  and  even  then  she  would  have 
to  secure  the  most  reasonable  board.  In  fact  a  girl  living  alone 
in  New  York  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  live  on  less  than  $12  a 
week,  though,  of  course,  many  live  on  much  less,  but  how  they 
manage  it,  I  don't  see." 

The  following  is  an  estimate  given  by  a  young  man  who  is 
also  in  this  building: 

Room $3  00 

Board,  two  meals  a  day 4  00 

Luncheon *  ^ 

Candy ^^ 

Church 50 

Stamps,  etc ^^ 

Insurance ^^ 

Amusement ^  ^0 

Clothing 2  50 

Total $12  90 

This  young  man  says  that  a  young  man  cannot  get  along  very 
well  without  $15  a  week. 
Vol.  IV— 56 
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Statement  of  Myron  W.  Kobinson 

President,  Crex  Carpet  Company 

The  salary  in  question  Xo.  1  should  be $10  00 

The  salary  in  question  No.  2  should  be 12  OO 

The  salary  in  question  No.  3  should  be 12  00 

The  salary  in  question  No.  4  should  be 15  qO 

T^he  salary  in  question  No.  5  should  be 25  00 

-  ' — '- — 

In  stating  this  I  figure  that  none  of  these  people  live  at  home 
except  m  question  No.  5.  There  might  be  young  men  and  young 
women  who  might  possibly  live  on  a  little  less  than  this  if  they 
pay  very  small  board  and  were  helped  out  at  home  in  little  ways, 
but  as  I  understand  the  questions,  it  means  that  thev  are  abso- 
lutely independent  and  have  no  other  sources  of  income  than 
their  salaries. 

Statement  op  Florence  Simms 
Secretary  of  Industrial  Work,  National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York  City 
I  am  replying  only  for  the  independent  working  woman,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time,  with  the  high  cost  of 
living,  that  $12  per  week  is  as  little  as  she  could  really  get  on 
with.     The  following  items  would  bring  it  up  to  that: 

i<^^> $2  50 

l:Joard  and  lunches a   qcv 

^^"'^'"^ y^y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    200 

street  car ^^ 

^  bU 

insurance -  - 

-P^ 10 

lioctors  and  dentists 05 

Recreation 1   00 

Papers  and  magazines 05 

Charity  and  church 25 

^^^^^••••- y^y^y^y.]]     i  oo 

This  would  require  for  her  year  $624. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  an  independent  girl  cannot  live  and  bo 
efficient  on  less  monev  than  this. 
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Statement  of  Roswel  Skeel,  Jk. 
Lawyer,  New  York  City 

My  experience  so  far  as  it  goes  only  qualifies  me  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  average  cost  of  living  of  a  foreign  born  female 
factory  worker  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upward,  or  a  worker 
born  of  foreign  parents. 

The  following  is  my  estimate  of  the  annual  amount  required  to 
support  the  self  dependent  female  factory  worker  in  decency 
and  working  efficiency : 

Lodging  per  month  $3,  equals  per  annum $30  00 

Food,  breakfast  lOc,  lunch  15c.,  supper  25c.,  equals 

per  day  50c.,  per  annum 182  50 

Clothing : 

4  hats,  at  $2.50 $10  00 

1  winter  coat 10  00 

1  spring  coat  (lasts  2  years  cost  $6) 3  00 

1  sweater  $3  (lasts  2  years) 1  50 

6  shirt  waists,  at  50c 3  00 

3  skirts,  at  $3.50 10  50 

1  white  dress 3  00 

4  doz.  handkerchiefs,  at  50c 2  00 

3  petticoats,  at  75c 2  25 

1  pair  gloves   1  00 

36  pairs  stockings  (average  price  10c) 3  60 

3  pairs  shoes,  at  $3 9  00 

1  pair  rubbers   ^^ 

Repairing  shoes 1  00 

Underwear    ^   00 

2  pairs  corsets,  at '$2 ^00 

Corset  covers,  6,  at  15c 90 

1  party  dress •  •  •  15  00 

3  night  gowns,  at  50c 1  50 

89  00 
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Laundry   30c.  per   week.     Girl  could  do   it  herself 
every  other  week  which  would  make  an  average 

weekly  expenditure  of  15c ^j.^  ^q 

Car  fare  290  days,  at  10c .,,.,[,.[  29  00 

Doctors   bills    '  ^ 

Dentists  bills "  ^  ^^ 

f^,        ,  .-  5  00 

Lliurch  contribution  5c.  per  week 2  60 

Insurance  10c.  per  week ^  90 

Club  dues  10c.  per  week [  ^  20 

Spending  money  25c  per  week '  ^300 

2  weeks  vacation,  board,  at  $7  per  week,  equals  $14. 
less  2  weeks  food,  at  $3.50  per  week  included  in  al- 
lowance for  food  at  this  schedule,  equals  $7,  mak- 
ing net  cost  of  room  and  board  $7,  plus  traveling 
expenses  say  $5,  equals -^2  00 

^""^^^ $392  30 

Average  weekly  expenditure $7  54 

A  minimum  wage  of  $8  less  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent   for 
vacation,  holidays  and  slack  season  would  equal  $7.20  per  week 
bo  m  my  judgment  a  minimum  wage  of  $8  is  adequate  for  the 
class  of  factory  workers  which  I  have  investigated. 

I  make  the  following  comment  upon  the  question  of  the  allow- 
ance  of  $3  per  month  for  lodging.     To  secure  a  room  to  herself 
a  girl  would  have  to  pay  $5  a  month.     Sometimes  two  girls  sleep 
in  a  room  together  of  this  size  and  are  charged  $6  for  it,  each  pay- 
ing  $3.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  question  of  decency  nec- 
essarily depends  upon  a  girl  having  a  room  to  herself  or  with 
another  girl.    When  a  girl  has  a  room  to  herself  she  nearly  always 
has  to  enter  her  room  through  the  family  apartment.    It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  having  a  room  to  herself  in*  a  tenement  family 
will  necessarily  secure  to  the  girl  decent  living  conditions.    Where 
people  live  in  such  small  quarters  the  question  of  decency  depends 
largely  upon  the  standard  of  the  family  in  observing  the  decencies 
of  privacy.     In  a  family  where  the  standard  is  good  a  girl  may 
be  better  protected  sleeping  on  a  cot  in  the  parlor  than  by  having 
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a  room  to  herself  with  a  family  whose  standards  of  decency  are 
low.  Of  course  other  things  being  equal  there  is  more  likelihood  of 
the  girl  tenant  living  in  decent  conditions  if  she  has  a  room  to 
herself,  but  in  view  of  the  thousands  of  foreign  girls  who  live  as 
lodgers  at  $3  per  month  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  overdoing  it 
to  fix  a  standard  which  would  provide  every  self  dependent  female 
with  a  room  to  herself.  A  great  many  of  them  would  continue  to 
live  as  lodgers  at  $3  per  month  and  either  save  the  difference  or 
spend  it  in  other  ways. 

Statement  of  !N'ei-i.ie  M.  Smith 
New  York  City 

As  a  worker  with  girls,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions  one 
and  three  of  the  enquiry  to  determine  the  minimum  wage.  In 
regard  to  the  others,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  state. 

1.  A  young  woman  16  to  18,  living  independently? 

Board ^^^^ 

Car  fare ^^ 

Lunches ^^ 

Clothing 2  00 

Kecreation ^^ 

Incidentals  (including  laundry)        25 

Insurance  and  savings  (against  sickness  and  unemploy- 

ment) • ^  ^^ 

Total $9  0^ 


This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  very  minimum  wage  on  which  any 
woman   can   support   herself    in   simple   decency    and   working 

efficiency. 

The  same  budget  could  be  applied  to  the  adult  woman,  except 
for  the  fact  that  she  should  be  able  to  lay  by  at  least  two  or  three 
dollars  a  week  instead  of  one,  as  both  her  working  efficiency,  and 
times  of  unemployment  are  likely  to  increase  as  she  grows  older. 
Therefore  I  would  put  the  very  minimum  wage  of  an  adult  woman 
at  $10. 
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iKo>,^VK,.U   I).    I.,Aa.KIN.S,  ON  JiKIiALF  OF  BuSIXKSS 

Agents  op  the  Building  Trades 
Seceta,,  ......  Boa.,  o,  Bu.ne.  ^^e„U  of  THe  B„n.„,  .>a.e.  New 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  issued  undpr  H«to 
si.us  of  .„,    ,,       „„  contributions  Tfl  ^^  Th^ 'at 
been  personaJl.v  gathered  and  compiled  by  a  committee  setcte" 
hj  this  Board  to  go  into  the  facts  and  herewith  follows  the  ques 
tions  and  answers  as  we  find  them  relative  to  what  inLe  is  n" 

entfvT*"  A^'  a"^  '"""^  "''"''"'  "^  '^^«  y^«-  l--g  independ- 
ently      A.    A  young  woman  would  have  to  pay  the  following 

jnciaentals,  $2;  Total  amount,  $12. 

A  ^Tv^'  ^'  ^  •'''""'^,  """^  "^  ^"-^^  y«"'«  "^'"S  independently « 
Lv\  -T"^/""  "'>"''l  have  to  pay  the  following  amounrl 
week  to  hve  decently  in  this  locality    Meals   U  J-  T  ^/ 

$3-  Clothino.    «o.  T        J  -^     -»ieais,  ^.50    Room  rent, 

rd;n;arr3  ;0    T  ^7''  Z''""'''  '"""•''"''«'  20  cents;  In: 
(ioeniais,  jp.l.'iO;  1  otal  amount,  $] 4. 

Third.     Q.  An  adult  woman  living  independents «     A    An 

adult  woman  would  have  to  pay  the  followii^  amount  per  w^k 

o  hve  decently  in  this  locality:  Meals,  .$4;  R^om  rent,  $^01^ 

'ng  $2;  Laundry,  8.5  cents;  Insurance.  1.5  cents;  Incidentals  $2- 
lotal  amount,  $12.  ^ui-iuentais.  jpz, 

Fourth.     Q.    An  adult  man   living  independent! v «     A    An 
adult  man  would  have  to  pay  the  following  amoun   ^er  wtk  to 

ToJCou^,  m     '  '""""''^' '' '-'''-'  ^"''•^-*«'^'  •^•^••«'i 

Fifth     Q.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work   one 

ZTt  IZlf  "r^".  '^"^^'^""^  ^"^  *^-  children  indefw 
teen  at  school  ?    A.  A  normal  family  consisting  of  five  nerson., 
would  have  to  pay  the  following  amount  per  week  to  hve  dLeX 
=n  this  locality:  Meals,  $10..50;  Rent,  $4.60;  Heat  and  S 
$1.50;  Insurance,  50  cents;  Coal  and  ice,  70  cents;  Clothfl 
$5.75 ;  incidentals,  $5 ;  Total  amount,  $27.55.  ^' 
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REPORTS  FROM  UPSTATE  CITIES  AND  ELSEWHERE 

Statement  of  Mary  I.  Breed 

General  Secretary   of   Society   for   Co-operation   of  Charities,   Albany,  N.   Y. 

In  answer  to  your  letters,  we  would  say  that  we  believe  a  young 
woman  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  living  independently  would  re- 
quire eight  dollars  a  week:  Room  and  board,  $312  a  year;  Cloth- 
ing, $70 ;  Insurance,  $5.20 ;  Doctor  and  dentist,  $5 ;  Recreation, 
$8;  Church,  $2.50;  Laundry,  $13.50. 

A  young  man  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  living  independently 
would  require  $7.75  a  week:  Room  and  board,  $286  a  year; 
Clothing,  $55;  Insurance,  $5.20;  Doctor  and  dentist,  $10;  Recre- 
ation, $13;  Church,  $7.80;  Laundry,  $26. 

We  believe  that  the  adult  man  and  the  adult  woman  can  live 
on  the  same  wage  because  they  can  supply  their  additional  needs 
by  more  careful  planning  of  their  expenditure. 

A  normal  family  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  can  live  on  $15  a  week  and  have  a  house  in  which  there  is 
light  in  each  room. 

The  above  figures  are  the  least  on  which  people  can  live  com- 
fortablv,  but  we  should  trust  that  able  bodied  men  and  women  can 
be  able  to  give  service  that  would  demand  a  higher  wage. 

Statement  of  A.  Persion 

General     Secre'tary-Treasurer,    International    Hod    Carriers,    Building    and 

Common  Laborers  Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Judging  from  my  experience  the  following  wages  are  needed 
to  live  in  a  modest  way: 

1.  A  young  woman  of  16-18  years  living  independently,  $10.00. 

2.  A  young  man  of  16-18  years  living  independently,  $10.00. 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently,  $15.00. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently,  $18.00. 

5.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children  under  fourteen  at 
school,  $35.00. 

I  should  add  that  out  of  these  amounts  there  is  not  much  for 
recreation.  In  fact  I  am  sure  that  with  such  wages  no  one  can 
go  to  see  a  Grand  opera  at  least  once  a  year. 
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Statement  of  William  C.  Kogers 

Second   Deputy    Con.missionor,   Department   of   I^bor,    State    of   New   York 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  the  following  figures  approximate  the  requirements 
in  this  locality  and  in  similar  localities  throughout  the  State  with 
which  I  am  familiar  to  support  decently  and  efficiently  the  classes 
you  mention: 

Class  N'o.  1  <tQ  f\f\                1 

..i  ^^  ^              {^8  00  per  week 

Class  No.  2  Q  f.f\                1 

Class  No  ^                    8  00  per  week 

},,  Z""'  ]  10  00  per  week 

Class   ISO.    4    11    nn  1 

r,.       ^r  11  00  per  week 

C.lass    No.    5     1/?    nn  1 

lb  00  per  week 

Statement  of  Carl  Bergstkom 

General   Secretary,   Paving   Cutters'   Union,   United   States  of  America   and 

Canada,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

We  beg  to  answer  your  questions  as  follows : 

1.  A  young  woman  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  independ- 
ently, $500.  ^         ^ 

2.  A  young  man  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  independ- 
ently, $600.  ^         ^ 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently,  $700. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently,  $800. 

5.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children  under  fourteen  at 
school,  $1,200. 

Statement  of  Albert  C.  Price 
Educational  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  a  young  man  or  woman  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  T  would  place  the  minimum  wage  at  from  $10  to  $12  a  week 
For  an  adult  man  or  woman,  I  would  fix  the  minimum  at  from 
$13  to  $15  a  week.  For  the  normal  family  of  man  and  wife  and 
three  children,  I  would  fix  the  minimum  wage  at  from  $20  to  $22 
a  week. 

I  have  made  several  inquiries  in  order  to  get  figures  upon 
which  to  base  this  judgment.  The  replies  of  most  of  them  were 
within  the  range  of  figures  given  above. 
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Statement  of  Feedeeic  Almy 

(Jeneral  Secretary,  Charity  Organization  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Survey  for  June  1,  1910,  I  had  an  article  on  the  cost  of 
living  for  a  man  and  wife  with  three  children.  Of  course,  figures 
then  reached  should  be  increased  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  food.  I  have  been  criticized  for  naming  $560  as  the 
lowest  tolerable  budget  for  such  a  family  allowed  by  any  of  our 
visitors,  but  I  said  plainly  that  the  lowest  decent  budget  is  from 
$635  to  $735,  while  the  annual  income  of  steady  unskilled  labor 
is  seldom  over  $400. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  of  some  of  our  settlement  head  workers, 
I  put  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  young  or  adult  man 
or  woman  living  independently.  The  general  opinion  favored 
$9  or  $10  a  week  and  thought  the  same  sum  necessary  for  a  man 
or  woman.  A  man  needs  more  sustenance  but  has  more  oppor- 
tunities than  a  woman  to  buy  cheaply.  Such  inquiries  as  are 
being  made  by  your  Miss  Packard  and  Mr.  Baron  are  worth  more 
than  all  our  impressions.  We  have  done  what  we  could  to  assist 
Miss  Packard  with  her  work.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  your 
Commission  and  expect  real  results  from  its  work. 

Statement  of  S.  E.  Hebeeling 

International  President,  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  young  woman  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  inde- 
pendently should  receive  not  less  than  $10  or  $12  a  week, 

2.  A  young  man  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  living  independ- 
ently not  less  than  $12  or  $15  a  week. 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently  should  receive  a 
minimum  wage  of  $12  a  week. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently  should  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  $15  a  week. 

5.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own>  housework  and  three  children  under  fourteen  at 
school  should  not  receive  less  than  $100  a  month.  This  is  my 
opinion  from  personal  ol>servation. 

I  cannot  give  you  from  personal  knowledge  statistics  on  the 
price  of  food  and  clothing  in  Buffalo  as  compared  with  other 
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cities.  I  believe  the  above  wages  I  have  quoted  you  are  the  least 
amount  a  person  can  live  respectably  on  and  not  become  an  object 
of  charity  and  a  burden  ou  the  coniniunity  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come sick  and  out  of  employment. 

Statement  of  Anna  B.  Pkatt 

General  Secretary,  The  Elmira  Federation  for  Social  Service 

I  cannot  answer  for  a  young  or  adult  man  living  independently. 
I  think  that  a  young  woman  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  would 
probably  require  as  much  as  an  adult  woman. 

At  a  meeting  of  young  women  Friday  evening  they  discussed 
the  matter  very  thoroughly  and  gave  as  a  result  of  their  discus- 
sion the  enclosed  estimate.  They  were  young  women,  most  of 
them  working  in  factories  and  finding  it  necessary  to  go  several 
miles  to  their  work.  They  said  that  in  the  wages  one  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  work  in  a  factory  is  often  irregular 
but  that  the  expenses  go  on  just  the  same. 

Income  necessary  to  maintain  a  young  or  adult  woman  living 
independently  according  to  estimate  of  the  girls  themselves.  This 
leaves  nothing  for  charity  and  recreation. 

Board  and  room $5  00 

Laundry   50 

Clothes,  shoes 2  50 

Heath,  including  teeth 25 

Car  fare gO 
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$8  85 


Income  necessary  for  a  normal  family  containing  one  man  at 
work,  one  woman  doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children 
under  fourteen  at  school. 

I^nt   $3  00 

Food   7  50 

Clothing,  shoes 3  00 

Fuel  and  light i  OO 

Furnishings 25 


Health $^  ^^ 

Car  fare ^^ 

Insurance   

Charity  and  recreation ^5 

$15  90 


Statement  of  Amy  Woods 
Secretary  of  The  Associated  Charities,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
•  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  definite  answer  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions as  the  majority  of  families  who  come  to  my  attention  are 
industrially  inefficient,  due  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  mental  de- 
ficiency or  intemperance  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  really  in 
touch  with  the  normal  family.  I  will  give  you  what  little  knowl- 
edge I  have  and  trust  it  will  be  of  some  value  although  widespread 
conclusions  of  the  industrial  condition  in  N^ewburgh  could  not  be 

drawn  from  them. 

1.  Young  women  of  16  to  18  years  —  I  believe  the  few  girls 
I  know  w^ho  are  not  living  in  their  own  homes  earn  between  $5 
and  $6  a  week  piece  work  in  the  cigar  factory  or  $4  or  $5  a  week 
in  the  lace  mill.  They  pay  $3  for  room  and  board,  usually  in 
a  private  family,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  income  upon  clothes. 
I  know  of  one  or  two  girls  at  housework  earning  $12  a  month. 
They  spend  all  of  their  income  on  clothes.  One  other  girl  at 
housework  earns  $16  a  month  and  was  practically  the  support  of 
her  family  this  last  winter  as  her  father  has  been  out  of  work 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  When  he  is  working  at  $10  a  week 
the  family  of  five  manages  to  get  along  without  outside  help. 

2.  A  young  man  of  16  or  18  years.—  For  the  most  part  the  men 
or  boys  whom  I  know  that  would  come  under  this  heading  have 
been  placed  on  parole  to  me  and  are  now  working  in  the  plaster 
mill  or  the  fabrikoid  factory.  They  earn  between  $7  and  $9  a 
week.  Their  board  averages  $4  a  week.  They  spend  little  on 
clothes  and  save  nothing.  Their  usual  recreation,  moving  pic- 
tures takes  a  great  deal  of  the  surplus. 

3.  An  adult  woman. —  I  do  not  know  any  adult  woman  living 
independently.  Most  of  the  women  who  come  to  me  work  in 
factories  to  support  relatives. 
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4.  An  adult  man. — An  adult  man  living  independently  usually 
seems  less  well  off  than  the  married  man.     This  may  be  because 
he  has  not  assumed  family  responsibilities,  and  those  whom  I 
know  are  mentally  low  grade  and  intemperate.     I  know  one  man, 
however,  who  is  now  janitor  of  a  building,  earning  $30  a  month 
and  his  board.     He  is  a  German  poet  who  is  hoping  to  teach 
German  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  English.     His  experiences  in 
the  factories  during  the  past  year  have  not  been  successful.     I 
think  that  the  largest  amount  that  he  has  earned  per  week  is  $8. 
I  can  draw  very  little  conclusion  from  him  as  I  believe  he  has  a 
small  independent  bank  account. 

In  our  report  of  the  survey  which  was  made  by  the  Kussell 
Sage  Foundation  last  year,  of  Newburgh,  the  Federal  statistics  are 
quoted,  which  shows  that  our  unskilled  and  skilled  laborers  have 
an  average  weekly  wage  of  $9.65.  There  are  over  4,300  who  earn 
below  $10  a  week.  What  statistics  were  gathered  on  industrial 
conditions,  were  from  people  interviewed  during  the  housing  in- 
vestigation. By  adding  up  these  two  reports  you  can  come  to  some 
conclusion  of  the  living  possibilities  in  Newburgh.  I  am  sending 
you  under  separate  cover  one  of  the  reports. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  report  is  necessarily  scrappy.  I  wish  I 
might  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  make  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  situation  here  as  our  problem  of  low  wages 
and  intermittent  work  is  a  grave  one. 

Statement  of  H.  C.  Berry,  F.  M.  Perry  and  E.  F.  Mosher  on 
Behalf  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Trades  Amy  Labor  Council 

Past  Presidents  of  Niagara  Falls  Trade  and  Labor  Council, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Our  Committee  has  given  your  communication  careful  con- 
sideration, and  believe  that  the  minimum  weekly  wage  to  suit  the 
living  conditions  here  should  be  set  at  the  enclosed  figures. 

1.  Young  woman  of  16-18  years,  $12.00  per  week. 

2.  Young  man  of  16-18  years,  $15.00  per  week. 

3.  An  adult  woman  living  independently,  $15.00  per  week. 

4.  An  adult  man  living  independently,  $18.00  per  week. 

5.  A  normal  family,  $21.00  per  week. 


Statement   of   H.   Q.   Dean,   J.   A.   Blake  and  Joseph   F. 

MooNEY,  ON  Behalf  of  the  Trades'  Assembly, 

Norwich,  New  York 

To  maintain  young  women  16-18  years  —  average  per  week, 
$9.00  minimum : 

Clothing $30  00 

Hats 12  00 

Shoes 10  50 

Undergarments  ...  20  00 

Insurance 26  00 

Incidentals 50  00 

Doctor's     fees, 

amusements  ....  50  00 

Board 208  00 

Laundry 50  00 

Total  (per  year)  .  .   $455  50 

Average  for  young  man  16-18  years  —  minimum,  $10.00  per 
week : 

Board $260  00 

Clothing 20  00 

Shoes 10  00 

Laundry 40  00 

Underwear 10  00 

Clothing 12  00  Including  handkerchiefs,  etc. 

Amusements  ....      150  00  Including   doctor's    fees,    to- 

bacco, etc. 

Insurance 10  00 

Barbers 20  00 

Hats,  caps,  etc  .  .  .        10  00 


Total    (per    year)  $542  00 
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Figures  correspond  favorably  between  adult  and  youth  — man, 
wife  and  three  children,  minimum  should  be  $20.00: 

Rental $156  00 

Groceries 312  00 

Meats 150  00 

Fuel 50  00 

Shoes 35  00 

Clothing,  family  .  .      172  00  Including     repairs,     h'dkf  s, 

suits,  underwear,  overalls. 
School  supplies. . .       50  00 

Total    (per    year)    $925  00 
No  music  or  amusements. 

Statement  of  D.  T.  Letham 

Secretary  of  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
I  have  consulted  with  a  few  of  the  working  men  of  our  city  in 
regards  to  what  it  costs  them  to  maintain  a  family  of  five  or  more. 
I  find  that  they  vary  a  whole  lot  in  what  it  costs  to  maintain  them, 
but  when  you  look  into  conditions  of  those  that  can  keep  a  family 
on  nine  dollars  per  week  and  those  that  claim  fourteen  dollars,  I 
will  have  to  side  with  the  fourteen  dollar  man. 

Question  1.  Eight  dollars  per  week. 

2.  Nine. 

3.  Eight. 

4.  Ten. 

5.  Fifteen. 

We  have  very  long  cold  winters  in  this  northern  section ;  the 
majority  of  our  laboring  men  are  idle  for  four  long  months  in  the 
year  and  they  have  to  make  provisions  during  the  summer  months 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

Statement  of  George  W.  Goler 

Health   Officer,  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  to  you  memorandums  relating  to  the  data  for 
which  you  ask.  These  memorandums  are  gathered  from  social 
workers,  health  inspectors,  etc.    In  every  instance  they  have  been 
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asked  to  give  special  attention  to  the  case  of  the  woman  between 
16  and  18,  living  independently. 

Woman  16-18: 

Koom $2  00 

Board 4  50 

Clothes 2  00 

Laundry 50  Testimony  of  working  girls 

Carefare,      amuse-  in  Rochester  is  that  50  cents  a 

ments,  doctor  and  day  will  not  buy  meals  suffi- 

dentist,  incident-  ciently  nourishing  to  keep  their 

als,  etc 1  00      strength. 

Total $10  00 

Man  16-18: 

Room $1  50 

Board 4  00 

Clothes 1  50 

Laundry 50 

Carefare,  amuse- 
ments, doctor, 
dentist,  etc 1  50 

Total $9  00 

Adult  Woman : 

Room 2  50  With    carefare    or    $3    near 

business. 

Board 4  50 

Clothes 3  00 

Laundrv 75 

Amusements,  care- 
fare, books,  doc- 
tor, dentist,  inci- 
dentals           2  00 


Total $12  76 
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Adult  Man : 

^oom $2  00 

^oard 4  QQ 

Clothes 3  00 

Laundry 5Q 

Amusements,  care- 
fare,  books,  doc- 
tor, dentist,  inci- 
dentals    2  50 

Total $12  00 

formal  family: 

^^^^ Jl^T  00 

^ood 8  00 

Light  and  fuel 2  00 

Clothes 4  00 

Carefare,  doctor, 
incidentals,  in- 
surance    3  Qo 

Total $24  00 
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Rents   in   Rochester  are  ab- 
normally high. 


Statement  of  ISTellie  Fairbanks  Henry 

General  Secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  cost  for  men  or  for  a  normal 
family,  I  do  not  feel  able  to  make  any  definite  statement. 

The  question  of  the  girls  and  adult  women  I  have  taken  up  with 
several  of  the  workers  here  in  our  organization,  and  the  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  $8  per  week  is  the  minimum  wage  in 
each  case.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  girl  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  would  not  have  as  many  demands  upon  her  in  all 
probability  as  a  more  mature  woman,  at  the  same  time  she  would 
have  less  ability  to  use  her  money  wisely,  and  would  likelv  require 
forms  of  recreation  that  would  be  more  expensive  than' those  of 


an  older  woman.     We,  tliercfoi-e,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  long  run  their  cost  of  living  would  be  practically  the  same. 

We  do  not  feel  able  to  specify  the  items  of  expense  as  that 
differs  so  widely  with  different  individuals. 

Statement  of  Albert  Smith 

Supervisor  of  Charities,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

My  experience  in  liochester  has  been  too  short  for  me  to  speak 
with  great  authority  on  the  subject  of  an  adequate  wage. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  young  woman  or  young  man  to  obtain 
good  room  and  board  for  less  than  $5  a  week.  Neither  a  girl  nor 
young  man  can  maintain  themselves  decently  on  less  than  $10 
a  week.  An  adult  woman  preparing  her  own  meals  in  her  own 
room  can  maintain  herself  on  a  smaller  sum,  about  $8  a  week. 
An  adult  man  could  live  independently  on  the  same  amount.  A 
normal  family  consisting  of  man,  woman  and  three  children 
would  require  at  least  $15  a  week.  It  is  not  possible  in  Rochester 
to  secure  anything  approaching  adequate  housing  for  less  than 
$3.50  a  week.  An  adequate  food  budget  for  the  above  family 
would  require  about  $6.50  per  weeek.  (The  Gibbs  standard). 
$3.50  for  rent,  $3  for  clothing,  $1  for  recreation,  $2  for  sundries, 
carfare  and  insurance.  In  this  last  budget  I  have  been  consider- 
ing only  a  laboring  man^s  family.  In  this  budget,  the  amount 
of  food  is  adequate,  the  amount  assigned  for  clothing  is  very 
small,  considering  that  the  children  are  attending  school. 

Statement  of  Almus  Olver 
Secretary,  Associated  Churches  and  Charities,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
I  desire  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 
1.  A  young  woman  of  16  to  18  years,  living  independently, 
should  have,  in  my  estimation  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  per  week. 
Of  this  sum,  $5  will  be  required  for  board  and  room,  $2  for  cloth- 
ing, 50  cents  for  laundry,  50  cents  for  recreation,  20  cents  for 
insurance,  making  a  total  of  $8.20  per  week,  which  leaves  $1.80 
per  week  for  incidental  expenses,  such  as  doctor's  and  dentist'e 
bills,  carfare,  and  if  possible,  a  small  saving  against  a  protracted 
illness. 
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You  will  note  as  you  proceed,  that  I  have  made  the  minimum 
wage  in  this  particular  instance,  larger  than  in  the  other  caaes. 
1  do  this  for  the  reason  that  in  my  estimation,  a  young  girl  at  the 
ap  stated,  living  alone,  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  income  so  tiiat 
she  can  be  wholly  independent  and  not  compelled  to  seek  her 
recreation  and  amusement  in  free  amusement  parks,  etc.,  and  in 
the  company  of  strange  young  men,  simply  because,  by  reason  of 
some  re  axation  of  caution  and  modesty,  she  may  secure  pleasures 
which  she  would  otherwise  be  denied.     It  is  cases  of  this  kind 
from  which  the  ranks  of  disorderly  women  are  recruited  and  from 
cases  of  this  kind  come  our  unmarried  mothers  and  depraved  youns 
women.  ^     "& 

2.  A  young  man  16  to  18  years,  living  independently,  $8  a 
week,  $5  for  board  and  room,  $1  for  clothing,  50  cents  for  laundry 
50  cents  for  recreation,  20  cents  for  insurance,  total  $7.20. 

3.  Adult  woman  living  independently,  $7  per  week.       Board 
and  room  $4,  clothing  $2,  recreation  etc.,  50  cents. 

4.  Adult  man  living  independently,  $8  divided  practically  the 
same  as  for  a  young  man  under  paragraph  2. 

5.  A  normal  family  containing  one  man  who  works,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework,  three  children  under  fourteen  at  school 
$14      Rent  $3,  food  $4,  clothing  $3,  insurance  and  recreation  $/ 
fuel  $1.25,  incidentals  $1.75.  .  ' 

These  are  figured  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  a  mini- 
mum  wage,  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  exist  without  assistance, 
providing  sickness  or  accidents  do  not  interfere  with  the  wa^ 
earning  powers  of  the  person  working.  The  ideal  wage  would 
of  course  be  much  more  than  this.  I  trust  that  as  a  result  of 
your  Commission's  investigations,  factory  conditions  and  wa^ 
may  be  very  much  improved. 

Statement  of  Harry  L.  Morrison 

General    Secretary    and    Treasurer, ^Laundry    Workers'   International    Union, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  State  Factory  Commis- 
sion I  will  answer  the  questions  submitted  by  them  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  from  the  view  point  of  the  laundry  workers.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  East  that  the  reason  why  some 
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of  the  western  States  have  set  a  wage  of  $8.50  to  $10  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  adult  women  workers  is  because  the  cost  of  living 
is  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  When  I  was  in  the  West, 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  small  wages  were  paid  in  the  East  be- 
cause living  was  cheaper  here,  but  speaking  from  personal  ex- 
perience I  find  that  it  is  not  true,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  just  as 
high  in  New  York  State  as  it  is  in  California  or  Oregon,  and 
some  articles  are  even  more  expensive  in  the  East. 

I  think  that  considering  the  circumstances  it  would  be  no  more 
than  right  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  take  the  same  care  of  the 
women  workers  as  the  western  states  do.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions submitted,  I  state: — 

No.  1.  Not  less  than  $8  a  week,  as  no  girl  can  get  decent  room 
and  board  for  less  than  $5  a  week,  which  would  only  leave  $3  for 
clothes,  laundry,  sickness  and  carfare.  Her  amusements,  unless 
she  had  some  man  to  pay  her  expenses  would  probably  be  a  moving 
picture  show  once  or  twice  a  week. 

No.  2.  Not  less  than  $10  a  week,  his  expenses  would  be  more 
than  the  expenses  of  the  young  girl  as  he  would  not  be  able  to 
have  any  one  pay  for  his  amusements,  and  all  his  clothes  would 
probably  have  to  be  sent  to  a  laundry,  whereas  most  girls  will  do 
part  of  their  laundry  in  their  spare  time. 

No.  3.  Not  less  than  $9,  as  being  an  adult  woman  she  would 
expect  to  save  a  little  money  and  if  she  receives  less  than  $9  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  do  so. 

No.  4.  A  single  adult  man  should  receive  not  less  than  $14  a 
week,  as  besides  having  the  expenses  of  the  younger  man,  he  would 
most  likely  be  keeping  company  with  some  girl  with  a  view  to 
marriage,  and  besides  he  is  expected  to  save  enough  money  to 
provide  a  home  for  his  wife  when  married. 

No.  5.  A  family  of  five  people  could  exist  on  $18  a  week  but 
if  more  than  a  mere  existence  was  desired  the  head  of  the  family 
should  receive  not  less  than  $20  a  week. 

In  regard  to  the  laundry  business  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  above  wages  could  be  paid  without  any  great  hardship  to  the 
employers  and  in  fact  these  wages  are  paid  in  the  laundry  indus- 
try of  the  West.  The  employers  would  most  likely  claim  that  the 
employers  of  the  West  charged  more  for  doing  the  work  and  so 
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were  able  to  pay  better  wages,  but  that  daiin  could  be  easily  re- 
futed as  price  lists  could  be  compared  and  little  difference  would 
be  found  in  them. 

I  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  Commission  will  be  productive 
of  some  practical  results. 

Statement  of  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
Statistician,  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Question  L  Eight  dollars  a  week. 

2.  Nine  dollars. 

3.  Ten  dollars. 

4.  Twelve  dollars. 

5.  Fifteen  dollars. 

These  I  would  consider  the  requirements  for  minimum  decent 
support  combined  with  a  fair  degree  of  reasonable  comfort. 

Ihe  mam  item  of  expense  on  the  part  of  young  persons  living 
independently  is,  of  course,  board  and  lodging.  Much  has  been 
done  in  Germany  by  large  employers,  to  my  knowledge,  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  lodging  accommodations  at  lower  expense  than 
obtainable  under  conditions  of  unrestrained  and  ill-adjusted  pri- 
vate competition.  ^ 

The  question  of  money  cost  is  secondary  to  the  question  of 
nutriment  and  wholesome  surroundings.      The  same  price  may 
be  paid  and  is  paid  for  board  and  lodging  of  widely  different 
quality.    Since  health  is  the  first  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that 
wholesome  food  and  sanitary  home  conditions  are  essentials      I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  these  conditions 
are  not  obtained  by  workers  at  low  wages  or  young  persons  em- 
ployed in  unskilled  occupations.      They  are  without  sufficient 
judgment  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  provided 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  which  to  them  constitutes, 
usually,  over  half  their  normal  earnings.     In  other  words.  I  feel 
strongly  that  much  more  should  be  done  in  our  large  cities  in  the 
direction  of  providing  real  model  lodging  houses  for  young  men 
and  young  women,   instead   of  mere  barracks  affording  livin- 
accommodation  in  the  least  attractive  form.  "^ 
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Statement  of  Hugh  Fkayne 

General  Organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  New  York  City 
I  make  my  answer  setting  forth  what,  in  my  opinion,  would 

be  a  reasonable  minimum  wage. 

First,  a  young  woman  of  16  to  18  years  living  independently. 

Second,  a  young  man  of  16  to  18  years  living  independently. 

Third,  an  adult  woman  living  independently. 

Fourth,  an  adult  man  living  independently. 

Fifth,  a  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work,  one  woman 
doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children  under  14  at  school ; 
also  the  items  of  expense  for  lodging,  food,  clothing,  insurance, 
recreation,  savings,  etc. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  1,  I  would  say  that  a  young  woman 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  self-dependent,  should  receive 
from  $10  to  $12  per  ^veek  minimum,  in  order  to  live  decently. 

Question  No.  2,  a  young  man  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  self- 
dependent,  should  receive  a  minimum  of  from  $12  to  $15  per 
week. 

Question  No.  3,  an  adult  woman  living  self-dependent,  should 
receive  from  $15  to  $18  per  week. 

Question  No.  4,  an  adult  man,  self-dependent,  should  receive 
from  $18  to  $20  per  week. 

Question  No.  5,  a  normal  family  containing  one  man  at  work, 
one  woman  doing  her  own  housework  and  three  children  under  14 
at  school,  should  receive  from  $20  to  $25  per  week. 

In  the  matter  of  cost  of  lodging  for  persons  living  independ- 
ently, would  say  that  a  suitable  room  having  the  common  neces- 
sary comforts,  would  cost  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week,  according  to 
location. 

Good  wholesome  food,  without  any  attempt  at  extravagant  liv- 
ing, would  cost  one  person  from  $5  to  $6  per  week. 

Clothing  that  would  permit  one  person  to  dress  modestly  and 
neatly  would  average  from  $100  to  $150  per  year. 

In  the  matter  of  insurance  covering  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned on  from  $250  to  $350,  according  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion, and  age  being  considered  and  the  line  of  employment,  it 
would  cost  about  $10  per  year. 
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Eecreation  of  all  kinds,  from  $35  to  $50  per  year. 

A  man  with  a  wife  and  family  of  three  children,  receiving 
from  $20  to  $25  per  week,  by  careful  management  might  be  able 
to  live  as  well  as  those  who  are  self-dependent  because  of  the 
advantage  of  buying  and  preparing  their  own  food,  as  well  as 
the  wife  and  mother  being  able  to  do  considerable  of  the  sewing 
to  keep  the  children  clean  and  decently  dressed. 

The  question  of  how  much  any  of  those  mentioned  might  bo 
able  to  save  in  a  year,  based  upon  the  amounts  which  I  mentioned, 
will  have  to  b<3  determined  after  considering  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  steadily  employed  or  not.  If  the  employment  be 
steady,  namely,  52  weeks  in  the  year,  the  young  woman  or  young 
man  between  16  and  18  years,  living  self-dependent,  would  not  be 
able  to  save  anything,  in  fact,  they  would  have  to  live  within  the 
amount  which  I  have  named  as  being  required  for  them  to  live 
decently. 

The  adult  man  or  woman  living  independently  would  be  able 
to  save  from  $50  to  $100  per  year,  not  considering  doctor's  bills 
and  other  fixed  costs  of  living. 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  time  of  unemployment  and  in 
seasonal  work  a  deduction  from  these  figures  of  about  331/3  per 
cent,  should  be  allowed,  which  would  cut  down  the  standard  of 
living  based  upon  the  figures  which  I  quote,  33%  per  cent. 

T  hope  that  T  have  given  you  the  desired  information  and  that 
these  figures  will  be  helpful  to  you  and  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind 
that  they  are  based  upon  living  conditions,  not  a  mere  existence. 
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Note 

The  text  contains  frequent  reference  to  the  tables  which  follow. 
It  was  felt  that  the  data  contained  in  this  Appendix  were  valu- 
able enough  for  publication,  but  that  the  inclusion  of  this  material 
in   the  body  of  the  report  would  unduly  load  the  text  with 

statistics. 
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A  STUDY  OF  FAMILIES 

Although  the  conclusions  for  the  study  of  the  families  were 
presented  in  the  text  it  is  well  to  offer  enough  of  the  details  con- 
cerning this  line  of  investigation  to  show  how  the  conclusions 
were  obtained.  The  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  Appendix  is  to 
describe  the  actual  conditions  in  a  number  of  families  both  above 
and  below  the  line  set  as  that  of  a  minimum  living  expenditure, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  these  households.  Thus  the  material  is 
here  offered  for  confirming  the  conclusions  presented  in  the 
text,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  particular  phase  of  the 
study  was  made  with  a  view  to  checking  the  other.  The  reason 
for  paying  such  slight  attention  to  the  family  schedules  in  the 
main  text  was  the  fear  of  over-burdening  with  details  the  main 
argument.* 

Families  in  New  York  City 

The  families  visited  in  New  York  City  were  selected  mainly 
from  lists  furnished  by  the  Hudson  Guild  and  by  the  Labor 
Temple.  These  families  were,  perhaps,  a  bit  above  the  average 
in  intelligence  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  only  those  having 
an  income  not  more  than  $20  per  week  nor  less  than  $12  as  it 
was  believed  that  the  living  expenditure  was  probably  between 
those  two  sums.  It  was  early  proved  that  the  housewife  is  in- 
capable of  giving  offhand  an  exact  statement  of  her  expenditures. 
Therefore  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  tabulate  outlays.  Similarly, 
it  was  impossible  in  the  week  or  so  during  which  a  family  could 
receive  the  attention  of  the  investigator  to  determine  the  annual 
income.  Very  frequently  periods  of  unemployment  were  under- 
stated or  at  least  inaccurately  estimated :  so  the  study  is  confined 
to  the  actual  incomes  for  a  week. 

Thirty-four  families  were  visited  in  Manhattan ;  11  of  them  had 
2  wage-earners,  2  of  them  had  3  wage-earners  and  2  had  4 ;  the 
other  19  had  each  but  1  representative  in  industry.  In  4  cases 
the  mother  worked  casually,  but  it  was  the  intention  of  the  agents 

♦  The  schedules  used  in  this  investigation  are  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix. 
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to  visit  only  families  in  which  the  mother  spent  her  whole  time 
attending  to  domestic  duties.  Eight  of  these  families  were  the 
hosts  of  boarders  or  lodgers.  The  nationalities  represented  were 
fairly  typical  of  the  New  York  population.  There  were  7  families 
American  for  over  two  generations,  and  6  Irish- American  families 
the  parents  of  both  adult  members  of  each  of  these  families  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Ireland ;  there  were  7  Irish  households,  5  Italian, 
2  Austrian-Jewish,  2  Russian-Jewish,  1  German-Jewish,  1  Scotch- 
Irish,  1  Dutch,  1  English-Irish  and  1  family,  the  father  of  which 
came  from  the  West  Indies.  Thus  the  selection  of  households 
was  rather  varied  and  yet  it  was  confined  to  the  principal  nation- 
alities of  the  working  class  of  the  city. 

A  few  general  remarks  may  be  allowed  before  proceeding  to 
the  detailed  description  of  these  households.  In  the  first  place, 
the  supplies  for  the  table  were  largely  purchased  from  neighbor- 
hood stores,  the  same  kind  of  stores  as  those  which  were  visited 
in  obtaining  the  price  quotations  which  were  given  in  the  main 
t«xt;  but  some  of  the  families  traded  largely  with  push  carts  and 
a  very  few  occasionally  visited  the  department  stores  in  their 
search  for  bargains.  As  the  grade  of  families  was  rather  high  in 
intelligence  most  of  the  women  were  neat,  but  two  instances  were 
found  in  which  the  housekeeping  was  very  slovenly.  The  interest 
of  this  investigation  was  mainly  in  the  study  of  the  breadth  of 
life.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  note  a  few  specific  facts  about 
these  families.  The  men  of  fourteen  of  them  belonged  either  to 
labor  unions  or  to  some  sort  of  fraternal  orders.  These  orders 
generally  entailed  an  expenditure  of  approximately  fifty  cents  a 
week.  Twenty-six  of  the  families  carried  some  form  of  life  in- 
surance. In  almost  every  case  other  members  than  the  father 
were  insured.  The  usual  custom  seems  to  be  to  purchase  only  in- 
dustrial insurance,  but  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  that  the  father  carried  the  old  line  policy  and  that 
industrial  insurance  was  written  for  the  wife  and  sometimes  the 
children.  Twenty-three  of  the  families  read  newspapers  but  only 
two  took  to  magazines.  A  great  many  of  the  men  spend  Sunday 
morning  reading  the  Sunday  papers.  The  use  of  the  library  was 
not  very  wide  as  only  fifteen  families  had  members,  generally 
children  who  drew  books  from  the  public  or  settlement  libraries. 
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Some  mothers  had  been  compelled  to  forbid  their  children  to  draw 
books  because  the  youngsters  were  negligent  about  returning  the 
volumes  and  incurred  fines.  Not  many  of  the  families  owned 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  library.  Some  of  the  children  had  books 
and  some  of  the  Jewish  families  had  considerable  collections  of 
old  Jewish  volumes  but  aside  from  that  there  seemed  to  very  little 
interest  in  literature. 

Another  important  matter  in  the  life  of  the  family  is  its  amuse- 
ment. A  large  proportion  (thirteen)  report  car  rides  as  one  of 
the  regular  forms  of  recreation.  To  some  of  these  households  car 
rides  came  only  occasionally,  once  a  week  or  once  a  month;  and 
for  a  few  families  the  car  ride  was  the  only  form  of  amusement 
known.  Nine  of  the  households  took  walks,  several  reporting  that 
on  Sundays  they  walked  to  Central  Park  or  to  some  other  place  of 
amusement.  There  were  but  five  that  reported  a  vacation  and 
these  vacations  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hudson 
Guild  aided  its  members  to  obtain  cheap  board.  The  theatre  was 
enjoyed  by  only  four  families,  and  one  of  which  reported  an  expen- 
diture of  $3  a  year  for  the  theatre,  another  of  $1.30.  The  motion 
pictures  were  indulged  in  by  eleven  families,  and  one  of  these 
went  only  to.  the  free  pictures  in  Chelsea  Park.  Seven  families 
reported  that  members  attended  dances  and  two  that  the  father 
witnessed  baseball  games,  but  these  games  seemed  to  be  amateur 
Sunday  games  where  no  admission  fee  was  charged.  One  of  the 
fathers  occasionally  went  fishing.  Two  of  the  women  described 
their  amusement  as  sitting  on  the  front  steps  gossiping.  Three 
reported  that  they  entertained  company  once  in  a  while  and  seven 
occasionally  visited  relatives  or  friends.  Altogether  thirty-one 
families  reported  some  form  of  amusement  but  a  close  study  shows 
that  this  amusement  cost  them  very,  very  little  and  was  extremely 
circumscribed.  For  instance,  one  family  reported  that  the  girl  was 
sometimes  taken  to  the  movies,  another  that  they  went  to  the  Park 
once  in  a  while,  another  that  the  girl  went  occasionally  to  dances 
at  the  Hudson  Guild ;  another  family  of  ten  spent  ten  cents  a  week 
on  the  motion  pictures,  another  took  car  rides  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  few  and  far  between  as  the  expenditures  allowed 
for  them  was  but  twenty-five  cents  a  month.  Still  another  house- 
hold reported  their  only  amusement  as  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
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Saturday  night  and  occasionally  entertaining  company;  while 
another  limited  its  carfare  expenditures,  the  only  amusement  being 
these  rides  and  walks  to  the  parks,  to  ten  cents  a  month.  Thus  it 
is  perfectly  apparent  that  these  families  really  had  next  to  no 
expenditures  for  amusement,  that  their  lives  contained  little 
beyond  the  dull  grind  of  living. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  life  of  the  family  was  Sjctually  regu- 
lated a  few  households  will  be  described  in  some  detail. 

Family  Number  One 

Family  No.  1  was  that  of  a  German-Jew  who  lived  on  West 
17th  street.  The  father  was  a  salesman,  aged  forty-five,  who 
earned  $15  a  week  and  seems  to  have  been  employed  the  year 
around.  He  had  seven  children  for  whom  his  wife  cared  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  The  family  occupied  an  apartment  that  cost 
them  $15  a  month.  It  was  in  poor  condition  but  part  of  the 
difiiculty  was  due  to  poor  housekeeping.  The  family  menu  was  for 
a  week  as  follows: 

Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  oatmeal. 
Lunch  —  Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  tea,  cabbage,  lettuce. 
Supper  —  Cold  meat,  bread,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  butter,  cake. 

Monday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar,  rolls,  butter,  oatmeal. 
Lunch  —  Tea,  milk,  bread,  butter,  fruit. 

Supper  —  Warmed  up  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar, 
milk. 

Tuesday 
Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  oatmeal. 
Lunch — Bread,  jelly,  butter,  sugar,  milk,  tea. 
Supper  —  Meat,  greens,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  rolls,  sugar,  butter,  oatmeal. 
Lunch  —  Cold  meat,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 
Supper  —  Chopped   meat,    cabbage,   milk,    bread,    tea,    jelly, 
sugar,  butter. 
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\\  Thursday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  rolls,  coffee,  butter,  sugar,  oatmeal. 

Lunch  —  Bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 

Supper  —  Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 

Friday 

Breakfast  —  Rolls,  milk,  coffee,  butter,  sugar,  oatmeal. 
Lunch  —  Bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 
Supper — iSteak,  carrots,  onions,  bread,  potatoes,  butter,  tea, 
milk. 

Saturday 

Breakfast  —  Bread,  coffee,  oatmeal,  milk,  sugar,  butter. 

Lunch  —  Bread,  tea,  fruit,  butter,  sugar,  milk. 

Supper  —  Cold  meat,  tomatoes,  bread,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  butter, 
cake. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  articles  were  fairly  nutritious 
but  there  is  noticeable  a  great  monotony  except  perhaps  for  the 
suppers. 

The  clothing  of  this  family  was  mostly  presented  by  the  philan- 
thropic societies  at  Christmas  and  by  relatives  at  other  times 
during  the  year  when  particularly  needed.  The  stock  of  clothing 
was  not  very  great.    The  list  for  the  family  follows : 

For  the  father  —  Two  hats ;  1  suit ;  2  dress  shirts ;  6  ties ;  1 
suit  summer  underwear ;  1  pair  gloves ;  1  pair  suspenders ;  1  over- 
coat; 2  pair  trousers;  12  collars;  1  night  shirt;  2  pair  stockings; 

1  pair  shoes. 

For  the  mother  —  One  hat ;  1  coat ;  2  wash  dresses ;  2  waists ; 

2  pair  stockings ;  1  corset ;  2  petticoats ;  1  suit  summer  underwear ; 
1  suit  winter  underwear ;  2  night  dresses ;  1  pair  shoes ;  1  suit. 

The  children's  lists  were  too  incomplete  to  list.  A  perusal  of 
these  clothing  lists  will  show  that  the  family  could  not  be  con- 
sidered amply  clad. 

The  father  was  a  Forester,  it  cost  him  $1.43  a  month  to  belong 
to  this  order.  Insurance  was  carried  by  the  father  and  by  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family  except  the  baby.  Fifteen  cents  a 
week  was  the  expenditure  for  the  mother's  insurance  and  ten  cents 
for  the  father  and  each  of  the  children. 
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For  amusement  the  oldest  girl  from  this  family  went  to  the 
Hudson  Guild  once  in  a  while,  two  of  the  girls  took  car  rides 
occasionally  and  one  also  went  to  the  dances  in  the  Hudson  Guild 
gymnasium  which  cost  two  cents  a  week.  On  Sunday  the  father 
read  his  paper  and  took  a  walk.  This  family  did  not  use  library 
cards  but  occasionally  visited  the  reading  rooms,  and  they  owned 
ten  novels. 

The  health  in  general  was  pretty  good  although  the  teeth  of  the 
mother  and  three  of  the  children  were  very  poor  and  the  family 
had  to  go  constantly  to  the  dispensaries  for  slight  ailments.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  from  the  data  that  have  been  given  that  this 
family  was  not  reaching  a  passable  standard  of  living. 

Family  Number  Three 

Family  'No.  3  was  composed  of  two  Russian  Jews  and  their  six 
children;  the  oldest  a  boy  of  fifteen  earned  $4.50  a  week  when  he 
was  working.  A  younger  boy,  aged  nine,  earned  about  $4.60  a 
week  and  the  father  who  was  a  shirt  presser  was  employed  the 
year  round  at  about  $9  a  week.  This  family  had  one  male  lodger 
who  paid  them  $3  a  month.  Thus  their  total  income  was  not  to 
exceed  $18.76. 

The  food  of  this  family  is  shown  in  the  following  menu: 

Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  bread. 

Lunch  —  Meat,  potatoes,  bread. 

Supper  —  Tea,  rolls,  butter,  herring,  fresh  onions. 

Monday 

Breakfast  —  Cocoa,  rolls. 
Lunch  —  Cheese,  cream,  bread. 
Supper  —  Meat,  beans,  bread. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  cake. 
Lunch  —  Lax,  bread,  butter. 
Supper — Meat,  rolls,  cucumber. 
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Wednesday 

Breakfast  —  Tea,  cake. 
Lunch  —  Bread,  butter,  tea. 
Supper  —  Meat,  bread. 

Thursday 

Breakfast  —  Tea,  cake. 

Lunch  —  Potatoes,  coffee,  bread. 

Supper  —  Milk,  soup,  bread,  tomatoes. 

Friday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  bread. 
Lunch  —  Cream,  bananas,  rolls. 
Supper  —  Fish,  coffee,  twist. 

Saturday 

Breakfast  —  Cocoa,  rolls. 

Lunch  —  Fish,  twist,  meat. 

Supper  —  Herring,  bread,  oatmeal. 

A  slight  inspection  of  this  will  show  that  the  diet  was  as  un- 
varied as  that  of  the  first  family  and,  moreover,  the  bill  of  fare 
seems  inadequate.  The  father  had  to  buy  his  dinners  away  from 
home,  a  practice  that  cost  $1  a  week. 

The  members  of  the  family  had  clothes  as  follows: 

For  the  father  —  2  hats ;  1  suit ;  4  dress  shirts ;  2  ties ;  2  pair 
stockings;  1  pair  shoes;  1  overcoat;  1  pair  trousers;  12  collars; 
2  suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  underwear. 

For   the  mother  —  1    hat ;    2   petticoats ;    1  night   dress ;    20 

handkerchiefs  (for  all)  ;  1  pair  shoes;  1  suit;  6  waists;  3  suits 

summer  underwear;  2  suits  mnter  underwear;  3  pair  stockings; 
1  corset. 

The  lists  for  the  children  were  so  incomplete  it  was  not  deemed 
wise  to  give  them.  The  clothing  supply,  it  appears  from  these 
lists,  while  enough  to  cover  the  bodies  was  by  no  means  ample  for 
decent  living. 

The  father  belonged  to  a  lodge  which  cost  him  $15  a  year,  but 
he  did  not  carry  any  life  insurance. 
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For  amusement  the  family  went  to  the  motion  pictures  occa- 
sionally and  to  dances  once  a  week  during  the  summer.  Company 
was  sometimes  entertained  and  the  mother  would  go  to  visit  her 
brother  in  the  Bronx  at  times.  On  Saturday  night  the  oldest  boy, 
who  was  working,  would  go  out  and  use  his  twenty-five  cents 
spending  money  on  the  moving  pictures  and  car  fare.  On  Sun- 
day they  read  the  newspapers  but  seem  to  have  done  little  else. 
The  nine  and  ten  year  old  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  drew  books 
from  the  public  library. 

As  far  as  health  goes  this  family  was  apparently  sound,  except 
that  the  father,  mother,  and  three  of  the  children  had  bad  teeth. 
It  seems  very  certain  that  this  family  was  not  making  good 
economically. 

Family  Number  Eight 

Family  No.  8  is  that  of  a  Russian  Jew,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  the  oldest  a  girl  of  twenty-one,  live  on  East  13th 
street.  New  York.  They  took  one  man  and  two  girls  in  as  lodgers 
thus  increasing  their  income  to  $26.50  a  week. 

The  menu  as  will  be  seen  is  monotonous,  the  breakfast  and 
suppers  being  practically  the  same  every  day  in  the  week.  It  is 
doubtful  if  from  such  a  selection  of  food  sufficient  nutrition  could 
be  obtained. 

Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Rolls,  coffee,  eggs,  butter. 

Lunch  —  Bread,  steak,  soup. 

Supper  —  Bread,  coffee,  butter,  eggs. 

Monday 

Breakfast  —  Rolls,  cocoa,  butter,  oranges. 
Lunch  —  Bread,  eggs,  milk,  butter. 
Supper  —  Meat,  soup,  bread,  tomatoes. 

TuesdoAf 

Breakfast  —  Rolls,  cocoa,  eggs,  butter. 

Lunch  —  Bread,  fish,  soup. 
Supper  —  Meat,  soup,  bread. 
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Wednesday 

Breakfast  —  Rolls,  cocoa,  eggs,  butter. 
Lunch  —  Rolls,  butter,  eggs,  milk. 
Supper  —  Meat,  soup,  bread. 

Thursday 

Breakfast  —  Rolls,  cocoa,  eggs,  butter. 
Lunch  —  Meat,  soup,  bread. 
Supper  —  Meat,  soup,  bread. 

Friday 

Breakfast  —  Rolls,  coffee,  butter,  bananas. 
Lunch  —  Rolls,  milk,  eggs,  butter. 
Supper  —  Meat,  soup,  bread,  pickle. 

Saturday 
Breakfast  —  Rolls,  coffee,  butter,  milk. 
Lunch — Meat,  fish,  soup. 
Supper  —  Eggs,  milk,  coffee,  rice. 

The  father  used  to  belong  to  a  labor  union  but  dropped  out  a 
year  ago.  He  now  belongs  to  a  lodge  which  costs  him  $20  a  year, 
and  he  pays  $15  a  year  to  the  synagogue.  The  only  life  insurance 
carried  by  the  family  is  on  the  mother  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents 
a  week. 

The  whole  family  spend  for  amusement  about  twenty-five  cents 
a  month,  divided  between  car  fares,  theatres  and  moving  pictui^es 
but  they  occasionally  entertain  company  or  visit.  Two  of  the 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  have  library  cards  but  there  are  no 
expenditures  for  education.  The  man  goes  to  the  synagogue  every 
Saturday  and  has  a  library  of  about  fifteen  Jewish  books. 

The  health  of  the  oldest  girl  and  of  the  mother  is  very  poor. 
The  family  is  not  quite  able  to  keep  out  of  debt,  as  last  year  they 
fell  behind  in  both  their  grocery  and  butcher  bills  while  the  man 
was  temporarily  out  of  work. 

The  clothing  lists  which  are  appended  show  that  this  family 
was  better  clad  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
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For  the  father  —  One  hat,  1  overcoat,  2  suits,  2  pairs  trousers, 
4  shirts,  3  pairs  stockings,  2  pairs  shoes,  1  pair  rubbers,  2  collars, 
2  ties,  3  night  shirts,  3  suits  summer  underwear,  3  suits  winter 
underwear. 

For  the  mother —  Two  hats,  1  wash  dress,  2  other  dresses,  2 
suits  summer  underwear,  4  night  dresses,  6  pairs  stockings,  1 
corset,  1  coat,  2  waists,  2  petticoats,  3  suits  winter  underwear,  15 
handkerchiefs,  2  pairs  shoes,  1  skirt 

For  the  boy  of  fourteen  —  1  hat,  1  overcoat,  2  suits,  2  pairs 
trousers,  4  shirts,  3  pairs  stockings,  1  pair  rubbers,  2  collars,  2 
ties,  3  night  shirts,  3  suits  summer  underwear,  3  suits  winter 
underwear,  2  pairs  shoes. 

For  the  daughter  of  twenty-one — Two  hats,  1  coat,  1  wash 
dress,  2  other  dresses,  2  waists,  2  petticoats,  1  corset,  2  suits  sum- 
mer underwear,  2  suits  winter  underwear,  4  night  dresses,  15 
handkerchiefs  (for  all),  6  pairs  stockings,  2  pairs  shoes,  1  skirt 

For  the  girl  of  sixteen  —  Two  hats,  1  coat,  1  wash  dress,  1  other 
dress,  3  waists,  3  petticoats,  1  corset,  2  suits  summer  underwear, 
2  suits  winter  underwear,  5  night  dresses,  1  pair  gloves,  2  pairs 
shoes,  1  pair  rubbers,  1  skirt. 

Family  Number  Nine 

Family  No.  0  consists  of  an  Irishman  aged  thirty-seven,  his 
wife  aged  forty,  and  two  children,  a  boy  of  ten  and  a  girl  of  seven. 
This  family  enjoys  a  weekly  inc^^me  of  about  $18.50,  the  man 
earning  $14  and  his  wife  $4.50  in  chamber  work  for  five  hours 
a  day. 

The  menu  of  this  family  shows  a  uniform  breakfast,  a  rather 
good  lunch  and  an  even  better  supper,  with  enough  variety. 

Sunday 
Breakfast  —  Bacon  and  eggs. 
Lunch  —  Ham,  cabbage,  potatoes,  coffee. 
Supper  —  Cold  meat,  tea,  bread  and  butter. 
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Monday 
Breakfast — Boiled  eggs,  rolls,  coffee. 
Lunch  —  Meat  left  over  from  Sunday,  stew  of  lamb. 
Supper  —  Coffee,  bread,  butter,  lamb  stew  left  over. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast  —  Rolls  and  coffee. 
Lunch  —  Stew  of  lamb,  tea,  bread  and  butter. 
Supper — Lamb  stew  left  over  from  lunch,  tea,  bread  and 
butter. 

Wednesday 
Breakfast — Rolls  and  coffee. 

Lunch  —  Liver  and  bacon,  potatoes,  tea,  bread  and  butter. 
Supper  —  Pork  chops,  potatoes,  beete  and  tea. 

Thursday 
Breakfast  —  Rolls  and  coffee. 

Lunch  —  Chopped  meat,  potatoes,  tea,  bread,  butter. 
Supper  —  Frankfurters,  sourkraut,  tea,  bread,  butter. 

Friday 

Breakfast — Rolls  and  coffee. 

Lunch  —  Fish,  potatoes,  tea,  bread,  butter. 

Supper  —  Fried  eggs  and  beer. 

Saturday 
Breakfast — Rolls  and  coffee. 
Lunch  —  Soup,  boiled  beef,  tea,  bread  and  butter. 
Supper  —  Lamb  chops,  tea,  bread  and  butter. 

Two  of  the  children  belong,  to  clubs  at  the  Hudson  Guild  but  the 
father  does  not  belong  to  either  a  fraternal  order  or  a  union.  He 
carries  an  old-line  life  insurance  policy  and  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren carry  industrial  insurance. 

This  family  spends  something  on  amusement  Probably  $5  a 
month  for  car  rides  and  trips  to  Celtic  Park.  They  patronize  the 
free  moving  picture  shows  in  Chelsea  Park.  On  Saturday  nights 
the  husband  walks  to  market  and  purchases  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  week's  food  supplies.  On  Simdaj  they  all  go  to  church  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  man  and  a  couple  of  his 
children  go  to  the  Park  where  he  reads  the  newspaper  and  the 
children  play.  The  family  owns  no  books  and  does  not  use  a 
library,  but  reads  the  newspapers  with  regularity.  Neither  the 
husband  or  wife  is  robust,  although  both  are  able  to  keep  at  their 
work.  The  rooms  occupied  by  this  family  are  dark,  being  a 
"  railroad  "  apartment.  Only  one  out  of  four  has  outside  light. 
It  seems  that  the  woman  is  a  very  efficient  and  neat  housekeeper. 
The  clothes  of  this  family  are  largely  bought  on  the  installment 
plan,  although  some  for  the  children  are  purchased  for  cash  in  the 
neighborhood  stores.     The  list  follows: 

For  the  father  —  Two  hats,  1  overcoat,  2  suits,  3  pairs  trousers^ 
2  pairs  overalls,  2  night  shirts,  4  pairs  stockings,  2  pairs  shoes,  2 
workshirts,  2  dress  shirts,  (5  collars,  4  ties,  12  handkerchiefs,  2 
suits  underwear  (summer),  2  suits  underwear  (winter),  1  pair 
gloves. 

For  the  mother  —  One  hat,  1  wash  dress,  2  petticoats,  2  night 
dresses,  6  handkerchiefs,  5  pairs  stockings,  1  corset,  1  coat,  3 
waists,  3  suits  summer  underwear,  2  suits  winter  underwear,  2 
pairs  gloves,  2  pairs  shoes,  2  skirts. 

For  the  boy  of  ten  —  Two  hats,  1  overcoat,  2  suits,  2  pairs 
trousers,  1  pair  overalls,  2  dress  shirts,  1  pair  shoes,  1  pair  gloves, 
4  ties,  4  handkerchiefs,  2  night  shirts,  2  suits  summer  underwear, 
2  suits  winter  underwear,  6  pairs  stockings,  1  pair  rubbers. 

For  the  girl  of  seven  —  1  hat,  1  coat,  4  wash  dresses,  4  other 
dresses,  2  underwaists,  3  petticoats,  1  pair  rubbers,  3  suits  summer 
underwear,  3  suits  winter  underwear,  2  night  dresses,  4  handker- 
chiefs, 6  pairs  stockings,  2  pairs  shoes. 

This  family  is  hardly  above  the  minimum  cost  of  living.  They 
have  gone  into  debt  for  furniture  which  they  are  buying  on  the 
installment  plan  but  if  they  had  not  made  tliis  purchase  they 
would  probably  be  square  with  the  world.  The  only  reason  for 
saying  that  this  family  is  below  standard  is  that  their  rooms  are 
dark. 
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Family  Number  Eleven 

Family  No.  11  is  Irish-American,  consisting  of  a  father  who  is 
a  truck  driver,  earning  $15  a  week,  his  wife  and  four  children, 
the  eldest  thirteen  years  and  the  youngest  twenty-one  months 
old.  TMs  family  lives  in  a  Hhree-room  apartment  which  is 
scantily  furnished. 

The  menu,  which  follows,  is  perhaps  typical.  The  breakfasts 
and  suppers  are  the  same  the  week  through  and  there  is  some 
allowance  for  variety  at  dinner.  This  leads  to  an  incidental  re- 
mark that  if  the  man  comes  home  at  noon  the  dinner  seems  to 
be  the  good  meal  of  the  day  in  a  great  many  families.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  does  not  return  home  until  evening  supper 
is  the  meal  which  is  of  especial  importance. 

Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  buns,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  tea,  bread. 
Lunch  —  Pork  chops,  green  peas,  green  corn,  bread,  butter. 
Supper  —  Bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  jelly,  beer. 

Monday 

Breakfast — Coffee,  buns,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  tea,  bread. 
Lunch  —  Soup,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar. 
Supper  —  Bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  beer. 

Tuesday 
Breakfast  —  Coffee,  buns,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  tea,  bread. 
Lunch  —  Beef  stew,  carrots,  onions,  barley,  potatoes. 
Supper  —  Bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  beer. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  buns,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  tea,  bread. 
Lunch  —  Corned-beef  sandwiches,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 
Supper  —  Bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  jelly,  beer. 

Thursday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  buns,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  tea,  bread. 
Limch  —  Cold  boiled  ham  sandwiches. 
Supper  —  Bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  beer. 
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Friday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  buns,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  tea,  bread. 

Lunch  —  Stew  warmed  up. 

Supper  —  I>read,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  beer. 

SijUurday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  buns,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  tea,  bread. 

Lunch  —  Mashed  potatoes. 

Supper  —  liread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  beer. 

The  husband  in  this  family  belongs  to  a  labor  union  but  is  five 
months  behind  in  the  payment  of  his  dues.  The  whole  family  is 
insured  in  two  of  the  industrial  companies  at  a  cost  of  $1.06  a 
week. 

For  amusement,  the  woman  sits  on  her  front  steps  and  gossips 
with  her  neighbors.  The  children  play  in  Chelsea  park  and  atr 
tend  the  free  moving  picture  shows  most  evenings  of  the  week. 
The  boy  has  been  sent  by  Hudson  Guild  on  a  two  weeks*  free 
vacation,  and  two  girls  expect  to  go  later.  Every  Saturday 
night  the  man  goes  out  for  a  shave  and  afterward  treats  his 
friend  at  one  of  the  saloons.  This  costs  about  twenty-five  cents 
per  week.  They  do  not  go  to  church  on  Sunday  but  read  the 
papers,  the  man  going  out  for  one  meal.  They  do  not  use  the 
library,  for  the  boy,  who  had  a  card,  incurred  so  many  fines  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  family  to  pay  them. 

The  health  of  this  family  seems  to  be  beyond  reproach  for  the 
only  visible  sign  of  trouble  was  the  fact  that  the  baby  was  teeth- 
ing. 

The  clothing  lists  of  this  family  follow.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  expenditures  are  very  small  and  that  the  wardrobe  of  the 
mother  could  hardly  be  considered  quite  adequate.  She  has  no 
suit,  and  the  only  skirt  she  has  was  given  to  her. 

For  the  father  —  One  hat ;  1  pair  trousers ;  6  collars ;  6  ties ; 
2  suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  underwear;  2  pairs 
rubbers;  1  suit;  2  work  shirts;  2  dress  shirts;  6  handkerchiefs; 
2  pairs  stockings ;  2  pairs  shoes ;  2  pairs  gloves. 
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For  the  mother  —  One  coat;  6  waists;  2  petticoats;  4  night 
dresses;  4  handkerchiefs;  1  skirt;  2  wrappers;  2  kimonas;  2 
suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  underwear;  2  pairs 
stockings;  2  pairs  shoes. 

For  the  boy  of  thirteen  —  Two  hats;  1  overcoat;  2  suits;  1 
pair  trousers;  2  overalls;  4  work  shirts;  1  pair  gloves;  4  dress 
shirts;  6  handkerchiefs;  3  undershirts  (summer);  2  undershirts 
(winter)  ;  2  pairs  stockings ;  1  pair  shoes. 

For  the  girl  of  five  —  Two  hats ;  1  coat ;  6  wash  dresses ;  2 
other  dresses;  2  petticoats;  2  suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits 
winter  underwear;  2  night  dresses;  1  pair  gloves;  2  pairs  stock- 
ings; 2  pairs  shoes;  1  pair  rubbers. 

For  the  girl  of  four  —  Two  hats ;  1  coat ;  6  wash  dresses ;  1 
other  dress;  3  petticoats;  2  suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits 
winter  underwear;  2  night  dresses;  1  ribbon;  1  pair  gloves;  2 
pairs  stockings;  2  pairs  shoes;  1  pair  rubbers. 

For  the  girl  of  twenty-one  months  —  One  hat  1  coat,  4  wash 
dresses;  3  petticoats;  4  suits  summer  underwear;  4  suits  winter 
underwear;  2  night  dresses;  2  pairs  stockings;  1  pair  shoes. 

This  family,  then,  of  six  on  $15  a  week  seems  to  be  unable  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  They  owe  the  butcher  and  they  owe  for 
a  stove.  Possibly  these  debts  would  have  been  paid  had  not  the 
man  been  sick  from  February  to  July,  1913,  but  certainly  their 
income  of  $15  a  week  is  not  enough  to  support  them. 

Family  !N^umber  Twelve 

Family  l^o.  12  is  Italian.  It  consists  of  a  father  and  mother 
and  five  children.  The  father  earns  $12  a  week  and  his  income 
is  supplemented  by  the  $19  a  month  paid  by  a  boarder.  The 
apartment  is  very  scantily  furnished.  The  two  bedrooms  have 
no  chairs  at  all  and  the  other  rooms  have  only  what  is  absolutely 
essential. 

The  food  of  this  family  is  very  monotonous,  macaroni  being 
very  prominent  in  the  dietary.    The  menu  is  appended. 
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Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar  and  bread. 
Lunch  —  Meat,  macaroni,  apples,  beer. 
Supper  —  Ham,  salad,  bread,  beer. 

Monda/y 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar  and  bread. 

Lunch  —  Cakes,  peperonies,  eggs,  lemon  soda,  milk. 

Supper  —  Macaroni,  potatoes,  vegetables. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar  and  bread. 

Lunch  —  Eggs,  salt  and  bread. 

Supper  —  Macaroni,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  lard,  peas,  beer. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar  and  bread. 

Lunch  —  Ham,  bread,  eggs,  salt. 

Supper  —  Meat,  tomatoes,  salt,  macaroni,  potatoes,  beer. 

Thwrsday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar  and  bread. 
Lunch  —  Eggs,  salt,  bread,  soda,  bananas. 
Supper  —  Macaroni,   potatoes,   tomatoes,   meat. 

Friday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar  and  bread. 

Lunch  —  Fish,  milk,  soda,  cakes,  bread. 

Supper  —  Macaroni,   tomatoes,   potatoes,   vegetables,  bread. 

Saturday 

Breakfast  —  Milk,  coffee,  sugar,  bread. 

Lunch  —  Meat,  fruit,  soda,  cakes,  bread. 

Supper  —  Macaroni,  butter,  potatoes,   salad,  oil,  cheese. 

The  father  belongs  to  a  labor  union  which  costs  him  fifty 
cents  a  month  and  to  a  church  which  costs  the  whole  family  fif- 
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teen  cents  a  week.  The  family  does  absolutely  nothing  for 
amusement  except  to  go  to  the  park  Sunday  afternoons.  They 
do  not  use  the  libraries  at  all  and  buy  papers  only  occasionally. 
The  man  was  sick  one  month  during  the  last  year  and  the  baby 
is  at  present  ill.     The  wife  is  a  fairly  good  housekeeper. 

The  clothing  lists  appended  show  that  the  family  is,  while  not 
in  rags,  not  adequately  arrayed.  This  family  seems  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  in  a  pitiful  condition.  Twelve  dollars  a  week 
plus  the  profit  from  the  boarder  is  certainly  not  adequate  to 
maintain  it. 

For  the  father  —  Two  hats ;  2  pairs  trousers ;  1  pair  overalls ; 
2  work  shirts;  1  dress  shirt;  1  pair  shoes;  2  pairs  gloves;  2 
suits;  2  ties;  2  suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  under- 
wear; 3  pairs  stockings;  1  pair  rubber  boots. 

For  the  mother — One  coat;  2  wash  dresses;  1  other  dress;  1 
waist;  1  pair  shoes;  1  suit;  2  petticoats;  2  suits  summer  under- 
wear; 2  suits  winter  underwear;  2  pairs  stockings;  1  sweater. 

The  clothing  lists  for  the  children  are  too  incomplete  for  list- 
ing. 

Family  Number  Seventeen 

Family  No.  17  is  an  American  family  consisting  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six,  his  wife  and  two  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  of 
seven  and  the  youngest  a  girl  of  one  year.  The  husband  is  a 
loader  on  the  dock  and  makes  about  $18  a  week,  although  he  was 
employed  only  about  forty-five  weeks  during  the  last  year.  This 
family  has  a  three-room  apartment  which  is  pretty  well  furnished. 

Their  diet  may  be  seen  from  the  menu  which  follows : 

Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Veal  cutlet,  bread,  coffee,  tomatoes,  cake. 
Lunch  —  Steak,  potatoes. 
Supper  —  Ham,  cake,  coffee. 

Monday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  rolls,  eggs  (for  man). 

Lunch  —  Soup,  bread,  tea,  or  milk. 

Supper  —  Meat,  potatoes  and  gravy,  bread,  butter. 
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Twesday 
Breakfast  —  Coffee,  rolls,  eggs  (for  man). 
Lunch  —  Soup. 
Supper  —  Beef  tenderloin,  peas  and  gravy,  bread,  butter. 

Wednesday 
Breakfast  —  Coffee,  rolls,  eggs  (for  man). 
Lunch— Soup. 
Supper  —  Liver  and  bacon,  potatoes  and  gravy. 

Thursday 
Breakfast  —  Coffee,  rolls,  eggs  (for  man). 
Lunch  —  Stew. 
Supper  — Stew. 

Friday 
Breakfast — Coffee,  rolls,  eggs  (for  man). 
Lunch  —  Soup. 
Supper  —  Eggs  and  potatoes. 

Saturday 
Breakfast  —  Coffee,  rolls,  eggs  (for  man). 
Lunch  —  Soup. 
Supper  —  Chops  and  peas,  tea,  cake. 

The  breakfast,  it  will  be  seen,  is  monotonous  but  good.  The 
lunches  are  for  the  mother  and  child  only,  the  heavy  meal  at 
supper  usually  contains  something  really  substantial,  although  it 
is  quite  plain. 

The  mother  belongs  to  a  club  at  the  Hudson  Guild  which  costs 
her  twenty-five  cents  a  month  for  membership.  The  whole  family 
is  insured  at  a  cost  of  thirty-three  cents  a  week,  ten  cents  a  week 
for  each  except  the  baby. 

The  amusements  are  very  limited.  They  spend  about  $3  a  year 
on  the  theatre  and  jive  cents  a  month  on  pleasure  trips  in  the 
street  cars.  They  did  go  to  the  country  for  two  weeks  during  the 
summer  at  a  cost  of  $25.  On  Simday  the  husband  goes  to  Kock- 
away  beach  for  an  outing.  The  mother  and  children  take  walks 
as  a  rule. 

This  family  is  in  good  health  except  the  baby  who  has  needed 
the  doctor  several  times  during  the  past  year.  The  rooms  are 
clean,  the  housekeeping  being  excellent,  and  the  clothing  in  fairly 
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good  condition.  This  family  went  into  debt  last  year  $175  but 
the  debt  was  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  a  piano,  and  it  might  be 
well  said  that  the  family  is  in  every  way  coming  up  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

The  clothing  list  follows  : 

For  the  father  —  Four  hats ;  1  suit ;  6  work  shirts ;  30  ties ;  4 
suits  summer  underwear;  4  suits  winter  underwear;  2  pair 
gloves;  1  overcoat;  1  pair  trousers;  16  collars;  24  handkerchiefs; 
18  pair  stockings;  2  pair  shoes. 

For  the  mother  —  Three  hats ;  1  dress ;  1  petticoat ;  4  night 
dresses ;  2  pair  gloves ;  2  pair  shoes ;  1  corset ;  1  coat ;  7  waists ; 
4  suits  underwear  (summer) ;  18  handkerchiefs;  9  pair  stockings; 
1  pair  rubbers ;  1  suit. 

For  the  girl  of  seven —  Two  hats;  1  coat;  11  wash  dresses;  2 
other  dresses;  7  petticoats;  2  pair  shoes;  3  suits  summer  under- 
wear; 2  suits  winter  underwear;  4  night  dresses;  2  pair  gloves; 
12  pair  stockings;  1  pair  rubbers. 

For  the  girl  of  one  —  Five  hats;  1  coat;  15  wash  dresses;  14 
petticoats;  13  pair  stockings;  3  suits  summer  underwear;  3  suits 
winter  underwear ;  3  night  dresses ;  1  pair  gloves ;  4  pair  shoes. 

Famii^y  Number  Nineteen 

This  family  consists  of  a  truck  driver  aged  twenty-eight,  who 
earns  regularly  $16.50  a  week,  his  wife  and  three  children,  the 
oldest  aged  six  and  the  youngest  a  baby  of  five  months.  Both  the 
father  and  the  mother  are  of  the  second  American  generation.  They 
occupy  a  four-room  apartment  equipped  in  good  shape  as  far  as 
the  actual  articles  of  furniture  are  concerned. 

The  menu  which  follows  shows  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
selection  of  food  although  at  no  meal  are  there  many  dishes  served. 

Sunday 
Breakfast  —  Cereal,  coffee,  cake,  milk. 
Lunch  —  Lamb,  potatoes,  beans,  tea,  milk. 
Supper— -Tea,  cake. 

Monday 
Breakfast  —  Cereal,  coffee,  rolls,  milk. 
Lunch  —  Beans,  tea,  milk. 
Supper — Lamb,  potatoes,  tea. 
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Tuesday 
Breakl'ast  —  Cereal,  coffee,  rolls,  milk. 
Limch  —  Steak,  tea,  milk. 
Supper  —  Mutton,  potatoes,  tea. 

Wednesday 
Breakfast  —  Cotfee,  milk,  bacon,  eggs. 
Luncli  —  Chops,  tea,  milk. 
Supper  —  Steak,  potatoes. 

Thursday 
Breakfast — Cereal,  coffee,  milk,  rolls. 
Lunch  —  Bologna  and  ham. 
Supper  —  Kidney  stew. 

Friday 
Breakfast — Cereal,  coffee,  milk,  rolls. 
Lunch  —  Sardines. 
Supper  —  Fish,  potatoes. 

Saturday 

Breakfast  —  Cereal,  coffee,  milk,  rolls. 

Lunch  —  Peas. 

Supper  —  Chopped  meat,  potatoes,  cake. 

The  father  belongs  to  a  labor  union  which  costs  him  forty  cents 
a  month  and  the  whole  family  is  insured  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty 
cents  a  week. 

For  amusement  they  go  to  dances  but  the  dances  cost  them  only 
fifty  cents  a  year  so  they  must  be  somewhat  infrequent.  On 
Sundays  they  take  walks. 

The  health  of  this  family  seems  to  be  uniformly  good  except 
for  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  girl.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  this 
family  seems  to  be  one  which  could  be  classed  as  just  about  mak- 
ing its  own  way  economically.  They  went  into  debt  last  year 
about  $10  because  they  were  buying  furniture  on  the  installment 
plan.  They  saved  nothing  and  so  they  can  be  considered  just 
about  on  the  minimum  of  subsistence. 

The  lists  of  clothing  owned  by  various  members  follow  : 

For  the  father  —  Two  hats ;  1  overcoat ;  2  pair  trousers ;  1  work 
shirt;  1  dress  shirt;  10  collars;  1  pair  gloves;  10  ties;  6  handker- 
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chiefs;  2  suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  underwear;  2 
pair  stockings;  1  pair  shoes. 

For  the  mother  —  Two  hats;  2  coats;  1  wash  dress;  5  waists; 
2  petticoats;  2  pair  stockings;  1  pair  corsets;  3  skirts;  3  suits 
summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  underwear;  2  night  dresses; 
6  handkerchiefs ;  2  pair  gloves ;  3  pair  shoes ;  1  suit 

For  the  boy  of  five  months  —  One  hat ;  1  coat ;  5  wash  dresses ; 
9  pettticoats;  3  pair  shoes;  2  suits  summer  underwear;  4  suits 
winter  underwear;  3  night  dresses;  3  pair  stockings. 

For  the  girl  of  six  —  Two  hats ;  2  coats ;  6  wash  dresses ;  4 
suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  underwear;  2  night 
dresses;  1  pair  gloves;  4  pair  stockings;  2  pair  shoes;  1  pair 
rubbers. 

For  the  girl  of  four  —  Two  hats ;  2  coats ;  5  wash  dresses ;  4 
suits  summer  underwear;  2  suits  winter  underwear;  2  night 
dresses;  1  pair  gloves;  4  pair  stockings;  2  pair  shoes;  1  pair 
rubbers. 

Family  Numbeb  Twenty-Five 

This  household  is  made  up  of  a  truck  driver  who  earns  $15  a 
week,  his  wife  and  four  children,  the  oldest  nine  and  the  youngest 
a  baby  of  nine  days  at  the  time  the  investigator  first  called.  The 
family  lives  in  a  four-room  apartment  which  is  scantily  furnished 
although  clean  and  light. 

The  menu,  it  will  be  seen  on  inspection,  is  extremely  monoton- 
ous, the  breakfast  being  practically  the  same  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  the  suppers  showing  little  change  from  day  to  day. 
Whether  a  diet  of  this  sort  is  sufficient  cannot  be  told  unless  the 
quantities  consumed  are  known  more  accurately  than  the  investi- 
gation could  reveal. 

Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Coffee,  cake,  eggs. 

Lunch  —  Corned  beef  and  cabbage,  potatoes,  tea,  milk. 

Supper  —  Cold  beef,  milk,  tea,  cake,  bread  and  butter. 

Monday 
Breakfast — Cocoa,  buns. 

Lunch  —  Mashed  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  prunes,  milk. 
Supper  —  Chops  for  man,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 
Vol.  IV— 68 
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Breakfast— 0«ff^      »   ^m««% 

Breakfast  -  Same  ^^'"^"■y 

Lunch -Soup,  bread. 

Breakfast -Samft  ^^'"•«^<^ 

^eat,  bread,  butter,  tea,  mi]fe. 

Breakfast -Same  ^'^^^ 

^"""^-^"i,  potatoes. 
Supper  — Same. 

Breakfast -Same  ^<^^^day 

«Cr-'Ce-^  ^--^  potato.. 
The  father  of  ffii-a  ^„    •,    , 

Tie  lists  of  clotW       ^"'"**  ^^ 

they  were  omitted  »uf  T!'*  ^**  fragmentary  Jn  th;«  <r      ., 

confidence  that  th,   f   f    ''  ^^"^  *!>«  ^r^    T  '^^  ^^'^^ 

^age  fori.     '^'«/«°>'ly  is  classed  as  belw^         "  "^^^  S^^a* 

iewCnlrfT.  'r^'^  '^^PendentllT ''^  "?''°'™  "-"« 
Theyty  ti!.  f   ^^'^''  ^^^^  they  s^l  /""•?*  '"other  fo? 

■^^*''^^  N'JMBEB  Thmtv  T 

This  family  ia  r^  .  -^""Tr-rHKEE 

^^d.    The  two  chUdren 
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aged  fourteen  and  ten  respectively  are  in  school.  The  family 
occupies  a  four-room  apartment  which  is  in  good  condition  and 
rather  unusually  light.  They  pay  only  $14  a  month  for  this 
apartment  which  is  one  of  the  two  low  priced  apartments  found 
having  a  toilet  within  it    The  furniture  is  ample  and  well  chosen. 

The  diet,  as  will  be  seen,  is  pretty  well  varied  and  contains 
articles  of  such  character  as  would  furnish  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents of  a  balanced  ration. 

Sunday 

Breakfast  —  Eggs,  cereal,  milk,  postum. 

Lunch  —  Pot-roast,  potatoes,  peas,  pudding. 

Supper  —  Cake,  cocoa,  bread,  milk. 

Monday 
Breakfast  —  Bacon,  eggs  for  two,  cereal. 
Lunch  —  Vegetables,  apple  sauce,  milk. 
Supper  —  Roast  from  Sunday,  potatoes,  lettuce. 

Tv,esday 
Breakfast  —  Eggs,  cereal,  bread,  butter,  postum,  milk. 
Lunch  —  Rice  and  tomatoes,  milk. 
Supper  —  N^one  given. 

Wednesday 
Breakfast  —  Same. 
Lunch  —  Stew,  milk,  tea. 
Supper  —  Stew,  com,  bread,  butter,  milk. 

Thursday 
Breakfast  —  Same. 
Lunch  —  Noodles,  milk,  apricots. 
Supper  —  Steak,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  bread,  butter,  milk. 

Friday 
Breakfast  —  Same. 
Lunch  —  Rice,  prunes,  milk. 
Supper — Noodles,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  milk. 

Saturday 
Breakfast  —  Same. 
Lunch  —  Soup,  bread,  butter,  milk. 
Supper  —  Soup,  bread,  butter,  milk. 
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The  whole  family  u  insured  with  industrial  policies  For 
a  month  and  they  occasionally  go  to  the  moving  pictures.  Th« 
spend  the  day  or  a  part  of  the  day,  in  the  Park.  ^ 

This  familv  .or,  1       1        ,'''''®  ^"*^  P^3^8ician's  attendance. 
J-nis  lanuij  can  be  classed  as  one  which  ,*a  ir,  oii 

respects  realizing  what  a  family  shourd  for    hi    ^^^"^« 
decency.  •    **^^^^^  ^<^^^  the  minimum  of 

visited  "^        "'"  *"  °*^^'-  "description  of  each  fLily 

Jrir  irr/i  trz  -  'tz  "r/ 

Family  No   3,  consisting  of  eight  pe«ons,  had  an  income  of 
$18.75  a  week,  when  all  its  working  members  were  emTyeS 
They  were  Russian-Jews.    It  is  doubtful  whether  this  flmnvTan 

.  the  earlier  aeserip^-^ntt^r ;=^^^^^^ 

sidereTas  If «  1      "^  "'"""  Austrian-Jews,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  on  a  Imng  income,  because  they  had  to  pawn  their 
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jewelry  during  a  period  of  unemployment  and  were,  moreover, 
in  debt  to  both  the  grocer  and  butcher. 

Family  !N'o.  5  consisted  of  seven  persons,  and  the  income  for 
year  was  approximately  $850.  These  people  were  Austrian-Jews. 
They  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  making  good  economically  for  they 
were  in  debt  at  least  $85  and  seem  to  have  been  borrowing  more 
at  the  time  when  the  investigator  visited  them. 

Family  ^o.  6  consisted  of  six  persons,  and  had  an  income  of 
$18  a  week.  They  were  Irish-Americans.  Although  they  had 
not  fallen  into  debt  it  was  very  evident  from  a  study  of  this  family 
that  they  were  just  on  the  verge  of  dependence,  and  that  any  mis- 
fortune would  have  thrown  them  quickly  over  the  line.  Possibly 
the  only  reason  that  they  could  make  both  ends  meet  was  that,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  earnings  of  the  family  there  were  contribu- 
tions from  three  girl  lodgers  that  raised  the  $18  wages  enough  to 
let  this  household  pay  its  way. 

Family  No.  7  consisted  of  ten  people,  and  had  an  income  of 
about  $50  a  week.  The  nationality  was  Irish.  They  were  in 
debt  about  $28  on  account  of  a  period  of  unemployment  of  one 
of  the  working  members.  Although  this  family  enjoyed  such  a 
large  income  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  classed  as  clearly  above  the 
danger  line. 

Family  JS'o.  8  which  was  described  in  detail  above  consisted  of 
five  persons  with  a  weekly  income  of  $20.  They  were  Kussian- 
Jews.  It  is  probable  that  they  can  be  considered  as  adequately 
supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  unable  to  save  anything. 

Family  No.  9  consisted  of  four  people,  and  enjoyed  an  income 
of  $18  a  week.  The  family  had  fallen  into  debt  by  installment 
buying  of  furniture,  and  it  might  be  questioned  whether  or  not 
the  income  was  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Their  tenement  was  too  dark  for  health. 

Family  No.  10  consisted  of  four  people  with  an  income  of  a 
little  over  $18  a  week,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  English-Irish 
household  was  thoroughly  able  to  realize  the  necessities  of  life. 
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Family  No.  11  consisted  of  six  people  having  an  income  of  $15 

_     a  week.    They  were  Irish-Americans.    It  mmt  be  concluded  that 

they  were  not  sufficiently  well  provided  for  to  be  classed  as  a 

S  dltiJlZ  "'°^'  ^'''"* '''  '^^"«-  '^'^^^  -  '-^^^^^ 

'         ^^"yfo.  12  consisted  of  seven  people  at  an  income  of  $12 

p'itTft^«  J^r  "''' '*f ""  The  furnishing  of  their  home  was 
pitiful,  and  their  menu  showed  a  monotony  that  indicated  that  they 
nowhere  nearly  realized  a  living  income. 

Family  No.  13  also  consisted  of  twelve  people,  and  had  an 
income  of  $12  a  week.  This  family  also  was  ItaUan.  They  were 
butjcantily  clothed  and  cannot  be  considered  as  enjoying  a  decent 

Family  No.  14  consisted  of  nine  persons  with  an  irregular 
weekbrmcome  of  $30  or  less.  It  too  was  Italian.  They  had  run 
into  debt  $100  in  the  past  year,  and  cannot  be  conside  Jas  above 
me  standard  of  decency. 

Family  No.  15  consisted  of  seven  people,  and  had  an  income 
of  $23  a  week.  This  family  was  Italian.  From  all  the  indications 
on  the  report,  it  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  decent  living. 

Family  No.  16  consisted  of  seven  persons  on  an  income  of 
somewhat  less  thaa  $18  a  week.  These  Italians  can  hardly  be 
considered  self-supporting,  as  they  were  largely  dependent  on 

all  to  $200  m  the  last  year  if  the  goods  were  estimated  at  their 
market  value. 

Family  No.  17  consisted  of  four  persons,  and  had  an  income  of 
$18  a  week.  They  were  Americans  and  can  be  considered  as  en- 
joying a  living  income,  for  their  only  debt  was  contracted  in  the 
purchase  of  a  piano. 

Family  No.  18  consisted  of  six  persons,  and  had  an  income  of 
$1^  a  week.  They  were  Americans  of  Irish  descent,  a  shiftless 
group  who  ran  into  debt  about  $20  during  the  year.  While  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  were  above  the  minimum  income,  their 
failings  make  them  unfit  for  consideration  in  this  estimate 
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Family  No.  19  consisted  of  five  Americans.  They  enjoyed  a 
regular  income  of  $16.50  the  year  round  and  occupied  a  well- 
furnished  apartment.  In  every  way  they  seem  to  come  up  to  the 
minimium  standards  for  decency  in  living,  but  are  not  a  bit  above 
these  standards. 

Family  No.  20  consisted  of  five  people  with  an  income  of  $17 
a  week.  They  were  Irish.  All  indications  point  to  their  realizing 
a  decent  livelihood. 

Family  No.  21  consisted  of  seven  persons.  The  family  en- 
joyed an  income  of  $25  a  week  for  forty  weeks  during  the  year 
or  approximately  $1,000.  They  were  frugal  and  had  managed 
to  save  a  little,  and  so  can  be  considered  as  well  above  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  living. 

Family  No.  22  consisted  of  six  persons,  with  an  income  of 
$17  a  week.  They  were  Americans.  They  were  making  both 
ends  meet  but  cannot  be  considered  as  obtaining  a  decent  liveli- 
hood because  their  rooms  were  so  dark  as  to  be  far  below  mini- 
mum requirements  for  health. 

Family  No.  23  consisted  of  seven  Americans,  on  an  income  of 
$25  a  week,  and  to  all  appearances  was  amply  provided  for  by 
this  sum. 

Family  No.  24  consisted  of  seven  people,  with  an  income  of 
$17  a  week.  They  were  of  Irish  origin,  and  they  seem  to  be 
about  at  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  Perhaps  they  can  be 
classed  as  barely  enjoying  this  minimum. 

Family  No.  25  consisted  of  six  persons,  with  an  income  of  $15 
a  week.  They  were  Irish-Americans.  They  were  not  self-sup- 
porting, as  help  was  extended  to  them  by  the  mother  of  the  house- 
wife. 

Family  No.  26  consisted  of  six  persons,  with  wages  of  $15  a 
week.  They  were  Irish-Americans.  The  children  were  all 
under  six  years  of  age.  They  had  gone  into  debt  during  the 
year  for  a  piano  player  and  supplemented  the  earned  income 
with  approximately  $16  a  week  from  boarders.     It  is  probably 
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Family  Ko.  27  also  consisted  of  =,v 

sidered  self-supporting  because  .  m    ^    "^    •^"°^'    ''«   ^^^i- 

-g  was  pre^enZl  to  ther  •=''"«'<^«'-«''^«  ^^ount  of  cloth- 

Family  No.  28  consisted  of  seven  persons   with         • 
$20  a  week.     This  family  was  Irish      J!  .    .  '""""^^  *»^ 

JJig  its  own  way.  "  "^^^  undoubtedly  mak- 

Family  No.  29  consisted  of  five  persons      TJ,     • 
$11  a  week.     This  family  was  TH,h      T?ui  ,    ^^  '''"^"'^  ^^s 
the  butcher  and  grxn^er  LIZl  '  ""'^  ^'"^  ^*«  ^ebt  to 

^^■,  so  it  cannot'be  c.irjrp^r^::^''  ^  ^'  ^^'"- 

ing  aid  from  the  ChariL  o  ^'   •  ^°"'"''"'*^  ^««  '«^iv- 

father  had  been  thro^  "^t  «f  eTr*""   '"'"*^  ^^^^  «>e 
at  his  work.  ""^  en'ployment  after  he  was  injured 

$13'!S'?wtk.''Tr  WW  '-'  r^T  ^''^  ''-<^  -  -on.  of 
butcher.  They  h^dlrriTon;  tlV%^--  ^^  *»•« 
were  frequently  presented  to  them      tI  "*''  '°'*  '^'*^'' 

s^rvation  diet.     They  seem  abt'tely  ^leT  It^  "'^  * 
their  debts.  ^  unawe  to  catch  up  with 

Family  No.  32  had  an  income  of  a  bit  over  1!9. 
were  Americans  of  Irish  deso^r,*       j        T      ^^^  "  ^^^-    They 
their  way  of  living  '  ""'^  "°  ^•'"'*  ««»  »>«  fo«nd  with 

ing  the  niinim'urec^r -r,::;:;-^  ^"'  ^"^  *^  ^  -"- 

Family  No.  34  consisted  of  six  persons      TV.     • 
between  $13  and  $20  a  week  ^pJI^  ^*  •°*'**™«  varied 

week  depending  upon  whether  the  father 
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was  employed  full  time  or  not.     Their  menu  was  frugal  but 
decent  and  they  seem  to  be  well  provided  for. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  various  families 
studied  in  New  York  that,  in  almost  every  case  where  the  income 
for  a  family  of  five  was  less  than  $17  a  week,  the  household  was 
clearly  below  a  normal  standard  of  living;  in  most  cases  where 
the  income  was  above  that  amount,  the  family  was  realizing 
decency.  Where  there  were  more  than  five  members,  the  standard 
was  of  course  lowered  by  the  smaller  per  capita  income.  It  seems 
then  that  the  conclusion  in  the  text  is  borne  out  by  this  rather 
intensive  study  of  the  family  budgets. 

Families  in  Buffalo 
The  families  visited  in  Buffalo  were  divided  among  nationali- 
ties as  follows:  Four    were    American,    seven    German,    three 
Italian,  two  Russian,  and  one  Polish.       Whether  it  is  due  to 
their  nationality  or  not,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  five 
of   these   families    carried    any    insurance,    only    two   used   the 
libraries,  and  only  three  reported  taking  newspapers.    Four  of  the 
men   belonged   to  labor  unions.     On   the  amusement  side  the 
reports  for  these  households  were  very  meagre.     Only  five  re- 
ported the  enjoyment  of  any  recreation.     Two  of  the  families 
took  car  rides,   went  to   the  moving  pictures,   and  entertained 
company  occasionally;  one  visited  and  received  friends;  one  en- 
joyed car  rides  and  the  entertaining  of  company  but  did  not 
report  attendance  on  the  moving  picture  shows;  and  the  fifth 
reported  occasional  visits  to  friends.     The    man    in    this    last 
family  spends  his   Saturday  evenings  gambling.      Such   is  the 
meagre  list  of  enjoyments  open  to  these  eighteen   households. 
The  reports  of  the  agent  who  visited  some  of  these  families  follow 
the  brief  summary  statements.     The  agent  has  written  very  inti- 
mate accounts  and  they  are  well  worth  careful  perusal.     For  the 
immediate  purpose  of  this  appendix,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  status  of  each  of  these  families  with  reference  to 
the  living  income. 

Family  No.   1   consisted  of  five  persons  with  an  income  of 
$28.75  a  week.     The  nationality  was  German.       This  family 
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seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  progressive,  and  well  above  the 
minimum  of  subsistence. 

Family  Ho.  2  consisted  of  seven  persons  having  an  income  of 
$23.80.  This  family,  too,  was  German,  and  seems  to  have  been 
well  above  the  minimum  of  subsistence. 

Family  No.  3,  an  Italian  household  of  seven  members,  had 
an  income  of  $11.40  a  week  from  the  labor  of  the  husband  in  a 
freight  house;  but  this  income  was  increased  $6  a  month  by  the 
payments  of  two  men  lodgers.  The  family  owned  its  home.  It 
was  dirty,  and  the  mother  evidently  did  not  know  how  to  keep 
house.  The  clothing,  especially  of  the  children,  was  also  dirty 
although  not  particularly  ragged.  As  far  as  indications  were 
decisive,  this  family  can  hardly  be  considered  as  enjoying  the 
proper  requirements  of  a  decent  livelihood. 

Family  No.  4  consisted  of  six  persons.  The  nationality  was 
Italian,  and  the  income  $7  a  week  from  the  father's  work  as  a 
day  laborer  although  he  earns  more  when  employed  full  time. 
This  family  is  gradually  paying  the  debt  of  $400  on  the  home 
which  they  own.  The  mother  is  an  industrious  housekeeper, 
and  the  place  is  very  clean.  The  expenditures  for  food  are  so 
small  that  it  must  be  doubted  whether  this  family  enjoys  a  suffi- 
cient diet  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Family  No.  5  is  German.  The  husband,  a  car  inspector, 
earns  $1  a  week  and  the  eldest  son,  a  machinist's  helper,  earns 
$10.60  a  week.  A  second  son  earns  $9  a  week.  Two  children 
are  in  school.  This  family  owns  its  dwelling  a  five-room  house, 
and  is  living  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  plan. 

Family  No.  6  consists  of  six  Italians.  The  $9  a  week  which  is 
earned  by  the  father  is  eked  out  by  $9  a  month,  the  payments  of 
three  men  lodgers.  This  family  occupied  six  rooms.  The  slack 
season  compelled  the  man  to  go  into  debt  $40  during  the  year. 
He  borrowed  the  money  from  a  friend.  The  home  seems  to  be 
in  good  repair  and  the  mother  is  a  competent  housekeeper.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  this  family  is  realizing  the  neces- 
sities of  a  decent  living,  for  the  clothing  supply  is  very  scanty 
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and  it  can  be  doubted  whether  the  food  is  of  sufficient  quantity 
and  variety  for  proper  nourishment. 

Family  No.  7  consists  of  five  members.  They  are  Poles  and 
have  an  income  of  $15  a  week.  The  eldest  child  is  six  years 
old.  This  family  dwells  in  a  rented  frame  house  for  which  they 
pay  $7  a  month.  The  house  is  sanitary  and  in  good  repair,  and 
has  a  nice  little  garden  in  front.  This  family  on  such  a  small 
income  has  been  able  to  save  a  very  little,  and  probably  must 
be  classed  as  adequately  provided  for. 

Family  No.  8  consists  of  four  people,  American  of  German 
descent.  The  father  now  earns  $12  a  week,  and  he  owns  his 
home.  The  two  children  are  young,  the  oldest  being  a  boy  of 
five.  The  family  exhibits  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  and  seems 
to  be  making  both  ends  meet.  It  can  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  $12  would  be  enough  to  support  them  as  the  father  is 
now  working  only  three  or  four  days  a  week.  In  the  winter 
time  he  makes  about  $17  a  week. 

Familv  No.  9  was  also  American  of  German  descent.  The 
two  children  were  aged  three  years  and  fourteen  months  re- 
spectively. This  family  enjoyed  an  income  of  $25  a  week  and 
was  paying  $400  during  the  year,  on  their  house.  They  have, 
therefore,  in  every  way  realized  the  necessities  of  life. 

Family  No.  10  is  a  Russian  household,  consisting  of  a  young 
couple  and  their  two  children  aged  six  and  one.  The  man  has 
made  $832  in  the  past  year,  or  an  average  of  approximately  $16 
a  week.  The  family  seems  to  be  well  above  the  minimum  of 
subsistence. 

Family  No.  11  consists  of  six  persons,  the  parents  being 
Germans  and  the  oldest  child  a  machinist  making  $12  a  week. 
The  income  of  this  family  for  the  past  year,  however,  was  cut 
down  by  unemployment  to  $622.  This  family  seems  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  dependency.  The  mother  is  not  well  and  is  a  poor 
housekeeper.  The  house  is  in  fair  condition.  The  supply  of 
clothing  is  not  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  family. 
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It  can  not  be  said  that  this  family  is  above  or  below  the  mini- 
mum standard. 

Family  No.  12  consists  of  six  persons,  the  eldest  child  being 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  income  is  $15  a  week  earned  by  the 
father  in  an  automobile  factory.  The  parents  were  both  bom 
in  Germany.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  family  is  quite 
above  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  for  they  barely  managed  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  last  year  and  fell  into  debt 
$50  for  the  medical  attendance  on  the  oldest  boy  who  had  in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

Family  No.  13  consists  of  five  persons,  on  an  income  of  $18 
a  week.  This  family  would  be  living  in  comfort  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  husband  gambles.  He  is  now  in  debt  $200  from 
his  play. 

Family  'No.  14  consists  of  a  young  American  couple  with  two 
children,  the  eldest  two  years  old.  The  father  earns  $20  a  week 
as  a  moving  picture  operator.  He  is  paying  for  the  furniture 
which  they  have  bought  on  the  installment  plan.  The  house  is  in 
good  condition  and  the  family  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  provided 
for. 

Family  No.  15  consists  of  a  father,  who  drives  an  automobile 
for  $15  a  week,  his  wife  and  two  children  aged  nine  and  eight. 
The  expenses  of  this  family  cannot  be  considered  as  significant, 
as  the  father  squanders  so  much  money  that  the  mother  is  unable 
to  show  what  she  could  do  if  she  were  given  a  chance  to  manage 
the  house  on  $15  a  week.  As  it  is  the  youngster  goes  barefoot  and 
the  house  is  in  a  neglected  state. 

Family  No.  16  is  made  up  of  five  Americans,  the  oldest  child 
being  sixteen.  The  total  weekly  income  is  $19.  The  family  is 
in  debt  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  father  two  years  ago.  Other- 
wise it  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  house 
being  well  kept  and  sanitary  and  the  clothing  supply  ample. 

Family  No.  17  was  one  for  which  too  little  information  was 
available  to  make  tabulation  worth  while. 
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Family  No.  18  is  made  up  of  six  Kussians.  The  weekly  in- 
come when  all  are  working  is  about  $21.  This  family  is  in  a 
good  house  and  seems  to  be  in  satisfactory  circumstances. 

This  study  of  the  Buffalo  families  seems  to  confirm  in  a 
general  way  the  conclusion  that  between  $14  and  $15  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  a  normal  family  of  five  in  that  city. 
Although  the  investigator  had  considerable  difiSculty  in  locating 
the  families  of  the  types  desired,  what  information  was  procured 
seemed  all  to  point  to  this  conclusion ;  although  there  were,  as  has 
been  noted  above,  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Description  of  the  Mode  of  Living  of  an  Italian  Family 

IN  Buffalo  * 

In  an  outlying  district  of  Buffalo,  extending  to  the  city  line, 
is  a  section  formerly  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Germans,  but 
into  which  many  Italian  families  have  been  moving  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  until  at  present  the  population  is  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  these  two  nationalities.  The  more  recent 
arrivals  are  mostly  Italians  of  the  better  class,  the  poorer  class  of 
Italians  generally  living  down  by  the  water  front.  Some  of  these 
families  own  their  own  homes,  and  others  are  merely  renting, 
with  the  proverbial  Italian  lodger  to  help  pay  the  rent. 

Of  the  latter  class  is  the  family  of  A.  C.  The  father  has  been 
in  this  country  only  four  years,  having  come  over  a  year  ahead  of 
the  mother  and  children  and  saved  up  enough  money  in  that  time 
for  their  passage.  All  but  the  youngest  child  were  born  in  Italy. 
The  father  works  in  the  car  shops  across  the  tracks,  so  has  no  car- 
fare, but  his  wage  is  only  $1.60  a  day.  Moreover,  of  late  the 
work  has  been  slack,  until  quite  recently  it  has  been  cut  down 
to  four  days  a  week,  and  the  family  have  had  to  resort  to  borrow- 
ing from  some  of  their  friends.  The  meagre  wages,  however,  are 
helped  out  by  the  aid  of  lodgers,  three  men,  each  paying  $3  a 
month.  The  men  buy  their  own  food  and  bring  it  to  the  house, 
often  sharing  with  the  family,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  surplus. 

So  the  food  cost  for  this  family  of  six,  father,  mother,  and 
four  children,  averages  only  $6  a  week,  even  in  this  day  of  high 

*  These  descriptions  of  Buffalo  families  were  prepared  by  Miss  Stella  E.  Packard. 
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cor^sts  of  tea  or  coJee TnS  Zt  I  .'^-^  '^^"^  *  Wives 
5«akfa.t;  ..eat  five  tin.es  .^^TZ'^  "''J  ^^  ^^^  children,  fj 
dinner,   with  potatoes,  maclli    k  ^  f"  "^^^^  t^o  days  for 

touserwir'the'  IZT^'f'  '""^  '''  *««  they  have  a  fiv 

«t'ff  and  a....rd  ^it^  t^lTJ^'r.'J  "'-^'"  ^^ 
in  a  row  against  the  wall  •  «  I,V     '*™'ght-backed  chairs  lined  nn 
-  a  dining  roon..     xle  hoL  7s  f;---  ^^^  «  kitchen,  also  JJ 
has  one  or  two  windows      xre  1        ^"^  "^P"'''  ^'^d  ^-erv  room 
ventilation  would  be  in'he  attic    '{  '"T""  '"  '^^^^  *«  P-p^ 
-J.  one  window  which  is  l^^  ^^7  *J?  ^^^  -n  sleep!  wS,' 
ten  and  one  twelve,  share  one  bed  r^    ^         *''*'  *''''"«*  g^'J«.  one 
-d  mother  and  baby,  eightl  ^^  TT'V"'  ''^  '^'^^^ 
^yof  SIX  has  a  bed  in  the  living  r^'     "'  *'  '''^''-    The  little 

The  one  coal  stove  is  .„o^  f  , 

and  is  the  only  n.eans  ofht"::  tf  r""«"^  ^-^-a^ke; 
kerosene  lamp  is  naed  for  ligh^^  ^h  "'  "  *'^  "•'^*-  A 
connections,  in  a  shed  built  ont?,,  "^  ''  "  *•*''«*'  ^^th  sewer 
bath  tub.     The  family's  elnZ^l ''"]  f  ^^^  house;  but  no 

.V-  ha3  been  approSmateTam      ^b     '"^  '"""^  *•>«  P- 

^^hich  IS  considered  a  necesfa,^    /  '"^'"S  on  millinery 

e  othing  budget,  is  most  maS     tV  ""  u^"^"«-  ^«-«3^^ 

«hawl  which  she  brought  fr^  the  oM       T'"  ^''"  ^^^  the 

have  no  hats  for  summer,  and  wear  ta       f ^T     ^''^  "*««  ^"rfs 

caps  m  the  winter.  ^^^'  **"  •>   chanters  or  stocking 

ap^tctTve^;riy  thS;  f  '-''''  '-"'  -'  «^othing  alone 
principle  tentatively  Labored  rT"r^-  "^al^tThe 
can  Chariti^  "  f^o^  ,  reviw  of  ^tb  "^  ?'  ^«™-  -  '  W 
of  living  investigations  mrdeTnl  ^  "^  ''^  ^^^«™'  standard 

-e  for  the  bare  necessi«t '."f  r^;^  ^hat  if  the  expendi- 
fnel  and  light,  exceed  eightv  Ir  7  T  ?^'  ^""''"?'  «'othing, 
family  is  on  the  veree  Z7l  ^  '•  "^  *^^  *«tal  income  the 
-ely  be  consider  Jfn  ItrdS'.  ^'^  ''"""''  ^^^'^  ^^d 
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Description  of  the  Manner  of  Living  of  a  German  Family 

IN  Buffalo 

In  a  homelike  little  frame  cottage,  out  toward  the  Black  Eock 
district  in  Buffalo,  lives  the  German  family  of  A.  D.  The  father 
works  in  one  of  the  automobile  factories  in  Buffalo,  at  a  weekly 
wage  of  $15.  There  are  four  children,  two  boys  of  thirteen  and 
eleven,  and  two  girls  of  nine  and  four.  The  three  oldest  all 
attend  public  school  in  the  winter.  The  father  and  mother  were 
both  born  in  Germany,  but  have  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  this 
country,  and  the  children  were  all  bom  here. 

They  have  no  boarders  or  lodgers;  the  mother  says  they  have 
hardly  enough  room  for  themselves  in  the  house,  without  any 
lodgers.  It  is  a  four  room  cottage,  with  an  attic  and  a  shed  built 
on  at  the  rear,  where  the  ice-box  and  the  coal  and  wood  are  kept. 
There  is  a  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
heating  the  house  in  the  winter,  and  is  used  for  cooking  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Gas  has  recently  been  installed  in  the  house,  and 
that  is  now  used  for  lighting.  There  is  no  bath  tub,  but  the  toilet 
is  just  off  from  the  kitchen  and  is  in  good  condition,  as  is  the 
whole  house. 

The  people  are  industrious  Germans,  and  evidently  take  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  their  home.  The  whole  place  radiates  an 
air  of  wholesome  cleanliness  which  is  most  refreshing.  There  is 
a  doll  house  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  which  the  father  has  built  for 
the  two  little  girls,  and  there  they  play  with  their  small  friends 
of  the  neighborhood,  all  through  the  long  summer  afternoons. 
The  lot,  of  thirty-three  by  one  hundred  twenty  feet,  gives  them 
plenty  of  space  to  play,  without  having  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the 
street. 

The  place  is  being  bought  from  the  man's  father,  who  formerly 
lived  there;  and  has  been  paid  for  all  but  $400.  This  is  now 
held  in  the  shape  of  a  mortgage,  drawing  a  six  per  cent,  interest. 
The  city  taxes  amount  to  $26  a  year,  the  county  taxes  to  $5,  and 
the  water  bill  for  the  year  is  $5.  Altogether,  with  the  interest, 
this  amounts  to  only  $60  a  year.  The  mother  has  a  sewing  ma- 
chine and  makes  many  of  the  little  girls'  dresses  as  well  as  some 
of  her  own. 
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$1.25  for  fresh  vegetables,  bo„^  frVellrT'  "f 
wall,  to  and  fr^l'^^^.'^'X'  ^-^^"^^  ^^  -^-'  ^  ^e 

fa.^tTht'ofl:';;^'"^'^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^'  -'^-^  -  this 

winter.    The  inoLr  tyst  \     "^^'^'^^'-^  'l*— tism  last 
as  they  do  not  S  Z'll   "^    •'''  ''''^'  P^*'"'^'^^'*  ^ ^  ^li-ics, 

going ^o  "pa  d  di^f^lT'  "  '"1  '•"^"^''^'^  ^''^^  -  •'^ 
medTeines  has  been  out ,   ^"  *^,T  ^-^P«'^<i't«e  for  doctors  and 

of  the  exact  irntThfi''*^^^^^  ''^^  '^^^  ''<**  "^^P*  ^-^^^ 
a  dctor  bill  outstanding  orC:;fLT5o'.f  fr'  ^^  ^"^^ 
work  quite  a  task  at  tLt  dll  aU  th  .  ^"^'  '^^  ''^"^ 
ironing  and  much  of  the  intZ  I  *',  '1""^'  -««'''"?  «»<! 
i^  the  house.  But  she  iW  f  cWfurslf  '"^  '"'T  *^"- 
the  family  seem  contented  and  hap^r  "        "'"'' 

Dksohip™.  o.  .„.  Men.  o.  Wi.o  o.  .  Po.ish  F.„i..  .. 

Buffalo 

~po«  mow  lie  GeZ,.!  f    .     '      "■"■  *'"  '"""  "P  ''  "I- 

«i».M Znit  v";:i; »"?'  "-■  °—  ■» 

life  of  their  own  with  P^r  T  u      .  ^^^^  ^''^^  "  comniunity 

-any  of  ther^  tir  W  tr  ?'  "f^^^'  "^'^  *'^'^'«'  ^^ 

the  language  of  theirTd  ;"d  e^2\  -J-* 'earning  to  speak 

case  of  the  children,  who  lea™  T  ^'  "      *™'  '"^  *" 

fashion  in  English    even  if  tT.       '''^''''  *''''^'^^  ^^^r  a 

g  so,   even   ,f  they   receive   their   instruction   in 
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Polish  in  the  parochial  schools.  But  manj  of  the  women  who 
come  to  this  country  after  they  are  married,  and  live  more  or  less 
secluded  lives  in  their  own  homes,  never  learn  the  English 
language,  and  often  find  this  a  handicap  if  poverty  overtakes  the 
home  and  they  are  obliged  to  look  for  work  to  help  out  the  family 
income. 

Living  in  the  centers  of  this  Polish  district,  just  off  from  East 
Broadway,  is  one  little  family  who  have  but  recently  left  their 
native  land,  and  settled  in  this  Polish  district  in  Buffalo.  They 
are  Russian  Poles  and  the  mother  as  yet  neither  speaks  nor  under- 
stands one  word  of  English.  The  three  children  are  too  young 
to  have  entered  school,  and  keep  pretty  closely  at  their  mother's 
side,  so  any  communication  with  this  little  family,  in  the  absence 
of  the  father,  has  to  be  carried  on  in  Polish.  ^N^eighbors'  children, 
however,  are  willing  to  act  as  interpreters. 

A  thrifty  family  this,  with  their  carefully  laid  out  little  garden 
in  the  front  yard.  The  frame  house  is  of  one  story,  but  shelters 
two  families;  the  landlady,  who  is  also  Polish,  living  in  the  rear. 
The  front  apartment  consists  of  three  rooms,  a  parlor,  bed-room, 
and  kitchen,  with  the  addition  of  two  closets,  one  opening  off  from 
the  kitchen,  used  for  dishes,  and  the  other  a  clothes  closet,  open- 
ing from  the  bed-room.  The  father  and  mother  sleep  in  the 
bed-room  and  there  is  a  folding  couch  in  the  front  room  for  the 
children,  a  little  girl  of  six,  and  two  small  boys,  of  four  and  two. 
The  kitchen  is  also  used  as  a  dining  room.  There  is  a  sink  with 
running  water,  but  no  ice-box,  the  landlady  allowing  them  the 
use  of  hers.  Nor  was  there  any  bath-tub  in  the  apartment.  The 
two  families  in  the  house  have  but  one  toilet,  which  is  in  the  shed 
at  the  rear  of  the  house.  There  is  no  gas  in  the  house,  and  kero- 
sene lamps  are  used  for  lighting,  each  family  owning  one  lamp. 
It  is  probably  not  found  necessary  to  light  more  than  one  room  at 
a  time  at  night  The  coal  stove  is  used  for  cooking  winter  and 
summer  and  for  heating  in  the  winter.  The  rent  for  this  apart- 
ment is  $7.50  a  month. 

The  father,  a  husky  young  Pole  of  thirty,  works  for  one  of  the 
steel  companies  at  $15  a  week.  He  was  able,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  his  residence  in  this  country,  to  save  up  enough  to  pay 
for  transportation  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  also  to  buy  the 
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thTl Tr"^-!f  f*  J»°««ekeeping,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dishes,  which  the  wife  brought  with  her  from  their  RuLan  home. 
The  fa^ly  have  lived  in  this  house  since  the  arrival  of  the  wife 
and  children  a  year  ago. 

S7?ot  T"^?r  f  ^'^  during  the  past  year  has  averaged 
of  the  higher  prices.    As  is  customary  with  Polish  families,  there  is 

thHriTvl  °^'''  '°  *'^'''  ^''''  "'•'"^  P-'>^1''^  «-<^-ts  for 

faL Z^  th     -^  "  ""r  ''^^  '"'''  ^''^"  '^  ^°-d  with  other 
fami  les  of  this  income  and  with  only  thi^e  small  children.    This 

family  have  meat  generally  twice  a  day,  with  a  chicken  for  Sundav 

dinner   and  fish  taking  the  place  of  the  meat  on  Friday     The 

us^al  Wf        r'  r  ^'''"  '"^  "''^'^  ^^'^'^  '^y'  ^  '"-^  --ting 
usually  of  meat  sandwiches,  pickles  or  fi-uit,  cheese,  and  a  piece 

of  pie  or  cake  with  beer.     The  luncheon  cf  the  moier  and  ch"- 

s  r^rofCr"^' ''- '''-''  ^'' ''-  --^^^^  ^^  -  -^ 

Dbscbxption  o^  xiik   M.NN.E  OF  Livi.0   OF  AX  Ambeican 

Family  in  Buffalo 
Mr.  and  Mi^.  P.  are  Americans  of  the  second  generation,  that  is 
ihey  were  both  born  in  this  country,  but  Mrs.  P.'s  parei^tl  we 
both  born  in  Germany  and  Mr.  P.'s  mother  was  bom  here  and  h 
father  in  Germany.     His  parents  owned  the  place  where  the 
family  now  live,  and  the  young  people  are  buying  it  by  d"ri. 
They  are  now  making  monthly  payments  on  the  hfuse,  at  tfZ 

for  boti  city  and  county,  to  about  $46  a  year.  It  is  a  two  storv 
fraine  W,  and  the  lot  is  28  feet  wide  by  130  feet  deep  S; 
P.  IS  thinking  or  having  the  house  made  over  next  year  into  a 
two  family  house,  and  renting  out  the  upper  floor. 

Th.lT''!"  "'"  '  ''''''*  '^'^y  '*''^*  '"^  ^  'l'«t^<=t  oi  small  homes, 
p  ayground.     There  are  only  two  children  in  the  family    both 

tf  :t  'p^nf  "^  "^^  ""''  ^"'  ^^^-'^^^  ^^  y-'  --  than 
Mr.  P.  is  a  plumber,  making  $25  a  week.    With  the  exception 
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of  one  week's  vacation  (without  pay)  this  summer,  he  has  worked 
steadily  all  year.  He  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  and  is  fond  of  his 
home  and  children.  On  Saturday  nights  he  goes  down  town  to 
one  of  the  large  markets  and  purchases  many  of  the  household 
supplies  for  the  week.  Mrs.  P.  says  she  has  hardly  been  able  to 
go  out  this  last  year,  on  account  of  the  baby,  so  her  husband  does 
the  marketing. 

The  food  purchased  in  these  large  markets  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  in  the  small  neighborhood  stores  and  meat  markets, 
and  is  of  very  good  quality.  People  come  to  them  from  all  over 
the  city  and  feel  that  they  save  more  than  their  carfare,  by  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  food.  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings 
these  markets  are  crowded  with  men  and  women  with  baskets  on 
their  arms  or  carrying  bags  of  provisions.  Saturday  evenings 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
And  many  of  the  poor  people  flock  down  there  at  that  time  to 
take  advantage  of  this  reduction.  There  are  several  of  these  large 
markets  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  one  out  on  East  Broadway 
in  the  Polish  district  The  Chippewa  market  down  town  is  most 
attractive  with  its  displays  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
flowers;  and  many  of  the  wealthy  families  in  Buffalo  patronize 
it. 

The  food  budget  for  the  year  for  this  American  family  amounts 
to  $379.  This  includes  the  man's  lunch  which  he  takes  with  him 
from  home.  Mrs.  P.  is  a  careful  housekeeper  and  is  fond  of 
cooking,  and  she  puts  up  every  year  many  jars  of  canned  fruit 
and  pickles.  They  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  company,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  somewhat  large  expenditure  for  food. 
Mrs.  P.'s  relatives  visit  them  frequently,  but  they  in  turn  make 
many  gifts  of  clothing  for  the  children.  The  baby's  clothes  this 
year  have  cost  only  a  little  over  $5,  and  the  little  girl's  about  $15. 
The  total  expenditure  for  clothing  this  last  year  has  amounted 
to  approximately  $216. 

They  have  little  to  spare  for  amusement  says  Mrs.  P.,  "  what 
with  the  regular  expenses  and  the  payments  we  are  making  on  the 
place."  Mr.  P.  is  a  union  man,  but  belongs  to  no  clubs  or  fra- 
ternal orders,  nor  does  Mrs.  P.  They,  however,  have  pew  rent 
to  pay  besides  a  monthly  contribution  to  the  church.     The  yearly 
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««0  a  3^ear.     if,  P.  ^  ^^fe^t'^  ''-'"^te  to  a  little  less  than 

«  cents  a  week,  Mrs.  P.  doing  the  1.^  7  ^^^''^^  '^^^ty- 
The  house  is  heated  merelv  hv       ,  ''^  ^^  ^««h'ng  herself 

-W  is  done  b,  a  eo^ ftc^r^^irr-"  ^''^  ^^^^^^^ 
In  iTr'  "^-    ^--g  the  !„i  r*''  *h«  fanail^  used 

enough  .one,  tc^ethe^:,f;  71^^'  ""7  ^  --  ^eZZ 
although  there  is  plenty  of  Zm  f ^v  '"^  "*  ""<=*'  ^«  *he  sununS 
by  the  ton  as  they  need  ,/  T  '*  '"  **•«  cellar,  so  thev  hi 

-d  f-^penditUt'the^rhrv^^r^  -<^^o%  74' 

In    Tr«.  FAMILIES  IN  TkoY 

-d  English  one.  ElevT'of  leT°  '''"""'''  «em.an^ 
«-ons.  Allthefanailiesbutonet^'"  "^'^  "^'"'^"  "f  laC' 
be>ng  with  but  one  exception  ^ZZ'I ''^'"''^'''  *«  i-urZs 

vvo  piircliased  magazines      p;a  ^  ^^  library 

lamiJies  rei>orfA.^  «        «7-, '^"^es.     i<  if  teen  out  of  th^  ^ 

reported  some  form  ^^  .  ^-^^  seventepn 

aniusenaent  consisted  wholf;  of  ;a,kr'"*'""    '"  ^^  --  ^ 
•^'cs,  in  another  of  visiting  and  Tn^^  ""  '""'''^^  ''^  Sunday  pS 
once  a  n.onth.     A  sun,„,f;;"  f  HT'^  ''  ^"-^ing  the  nfoW^ 
•»ne  of  the  fa„,ilies  patroYi^d  t  '^"»^^«''*«  «hows  this;  tha^ 

-joyed  car  rides  wiUilrXteoT"'"  """^  ^'^'*  "^  *^- 

27^' "  ^'^"^'  -  d>d  both  wfrzr;  ^''^^  ^"  ^"'^'^^'--i 

that  four  patronized  the  theatre  JtL  T  ^"^  ^'^  'egularity- 
th's  purpose  were  very  smaT  ^  f  ?  ^''-  ^-P^ndiSres  f^ 
-nt  to  picnics;  one  "took  .'it^^^oj^^'^j'^^  =  *-  o-asi^uanT 
bathing  in  the  river.     This  sZZ  I^^'  ""^  o^e  enjoyed 

seventeen  Troy  families  i:,^"^  .t  ^'V— ents  oi  the 
was  circumscribed.  '  *^'"  **"  *^«  ^bole  their  recreati^ 
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In  Troy  the  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  lower  than  in  New  York. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  run  through  the  list  of  tihe  families 
visited  and  note  the  sufficiency  of  their  modes  of  living. 

Family  No.  1  consisted  of  four  persons.  The  father  who  was 
handy-man  on  a  railroad  earned  $12  a  week.  The  oldest  child, 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  looking  for  work.  Two  boarders  were 
in  their  apartments  and  they  paid  $6  a  week.  This  family,  which 
was  German  in  nationality,  owned  two  or  three  houses  but  did 
not  receive  much  of  an  income  from  them.  The  father  had  been 
arrested  five  weeks  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  investigator,  and 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  decide  whether  this  household 
was  above  or  below  the  living  income. 

Family  No.  2  consisted  of  six  persons,  the  eldest  child  being 
six  years  of  age.  The  father,  an  automobile  mechanic,  made  $20 
a  week.  The  family  lived  in  a  five  room  apartment  which  was 
well  furnished  and  seemed  to  be  provided  with  all  necessities. 

Family  No.  3  also  consisted  of  six  persons,  the  oldest  child 
being  eighteen.  The  weekly  income  was  something  over  $20  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  family  seem  to  have  been  in  general  pas- 
sable, the  house  being  roomy  and  fairly  good  in  its  physical  con- 
dition, and  the  clothing  and  diet  being  apparently  adequate. 

Family  No.  4  consisted  of  seven  persons,  the  oldest  child,  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  being  in  school.  The  income  during  the  past  year 
seems  to  have  been  about  $700,  although  it  cannot  be  estimated 
exactly,  as  the  man  was  unemployed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time.  This  family  had  a  good  house  that  was  in  fairly  sani- 
tary condition  except  for  the  toilet  which  was  very  bad.  The 
supply  of  clothing  seems  to  have  been  adequate.  It  would  seem 
on  the  whole  that  this  family  could  be  classed  as  above  as  the 
necessary  minimum  wage. 

Family  No.  5  consisted  of  six  persons,  the  eldest  being  a  boy 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  child  ten  years  of  age. 
The  total  weekly  income  would  approximate  something  over  $20, 
the  year's  income  having  been  over  $1,000.  It  would  appear  that 
this  family  is  well  managed  and  very  economical.  In  spite  of 
this  fact  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  save  nothing  during  the 
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year.    Members  received  some  gifts  of  clothing,  yet  on  the  whole 

ISL^. '-'' ''-'  *^^  ^"-"^  ^^  «^-  ^'  -^^-^  of 

over  $25  a  week  the  year  around.    Their  home  was  in  a  flat  which 

.      was  m  thoroughly  good  condition,  and  their  diet  seel,  to  htt 

been  good  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  the  ingredienrof  a  bT 

thauh     r  •;  """™^'-    ''  '"'''  ^  -'<*  -*»>-'  much  hi  itat   i 
that  this  family  is  on  a  fair  standard  of  living. 

Family  No   7  consisted  of  six  persons,  the  eldest  child  bein^ 
worker.    The  report  on  this  family  does  not  give  the  data  fnr  « 

mi"  ir' «"  '•  •'"' "  *•'-  "*  "i*-™  li  r„ 

suDsistence.     The  apartment  seems  to  be  in  good  shane  h,.t  fV.« 

however,  that  this  clothing  supply  was  not  fully  reported  and  so 
the  family  must  be  classed  as  doubtful.  tea  ana  so 

Family  No.  8  consisted  of  seven  persons,  the  eldest  child  bein<r 
sixteen  years  of  atra      Ti,~  •  oeing 

w«.t  T^  /  -1^  :  ,  ""''""^  ^"«  approximately  $15  a 
week.  This  family  had  a  passable  apartment.  They  elyed 
a W^no  amusement  and  were  lacking  in  necessary  a'rtSTof 

C  fu?  of '  T  /^  '"  """  ^"P^''^^'  '^"^  '^^  father  had 
been  out  of  work  twelve  weeks  during  the  vear      Thi.  f.     1 

Family  No.  10  was  made  up  of  a  father  who  was  a  cigar  maker 

th«  I  r         J        r*'^  ""''  ""*  «^'«  to  "'ake  expenses  during 
the  past  year  having  fallen  into  debt  between  $75  an7$100     Th! 

uTtXtad    ^^'  '\  '^'''''''  -^«  ^'^'  »>-*  *h«  food  sled  to  t 
utterly  inadequate  to  a  proper  diet. 

Family  No.  11  consisted  of  six  persons,  the  oldest  child  bein.. 
ten  years  of  age.     The  income  of  $15  a  week  was  insufficient  tJ 
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support  them  as  they  had  to  receive  gifts  of  clothing  from  rela- 
tives and  had  fallen  into  debt  approximately  $200  during  the 
year. 

Family  No.  12  also  consisted  of  six  persons.  The  income  was 
something  less  than  $15  a  week  as  the  father  had  been  unemployed 
several  weeks.  During  the  year  his  total  earnings  approximated 
$600.  He  was  a  German.  The  family  seems  to  have  been  well 
managed  and  well  housed,  but  it  had  fallen  into  debt  about  $25 
for  doctor  bills.  The  meals  were  hardly  adequate,  one  dinner  con- 
sisting, for  instance,  of  tomatoes  and  tea,  and  another  of  sand- 
wiches and  tea.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  family  was 
enjoying  all  the  necessities  of  life. 

Family  No.  13  consisted  of  seven  persons,  the  oldest  child  being 
a  boy  of  thirteen.  This  household  was  well  accommodated  in  a 
six-room  apartment  which  seems  to  have  been  in  thoroughly  good 
condition.  During  the  past  year  the  family  went  into  debt  for 
their  doctor's  bill.  The  lists  of  clothing  which  were  furnished 
by  the  housewife  seem  utterly  inadequate.  As  the  father  was 
unemployed  part  of  the  year  the  income  really  amounted  to  only 
$560  or  a  bit  over  $10  a  week.  It  can  certainly  be  said  that  this 
family  was  not  adequately  provided  for. 

Family  No.  14  consisted  of  four  people,  the  two  children  being 
ten  and  seven  years  of  age  respectively.  The  income  averaged 
$17.50  for  the  year  under  consideration.  A  survey  of  the  living 
conditions  of  this  family  seems  to  show  adequacy  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  ordinary  wants  as  far  as  the  expenditures  could 
indicate. 

Family  No.  15  coiisisted  of  six  people,  the  eldest  child  being 
a  boy  of  nine.  This  family  had  an  income  of  approximately  $14 
a  week.  The  house  was  scantily  furnished.  Their  menu  was 
at  times  pretty  slim,  two  suppers  during  the  week  consisting  of 
bread  and  tea,  and  one  simply  of  macaroni.  The  family  was  given 
clothes  and  can  be  considered  as  below  the  minimum  standard. 

Family  No.  16  was  composed  of  a  father,  mother  and  six  chil- 
dren. The  income  of  this  family  was  $20  a  week.  They  occupied 
a  four  room  apartment  which  was  in  fairly  good  condition.     It 
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cost  them  only  $7  a  month.  Because  they  were  so  crowded,  and 
because  their  furniture  was  so  scanty,  there  being  only  four  chairs 
in  the  dining-room-kitchen,  this  household  must  be  considered  as 
being  below  the  necessary  minimum  standard. 

Family  No.  17  consisted  of  five  people,  the  oldest  child  being 
a  girl  of  nine.  The  father  enjoys  an  income  of  $12  a  week 
steadily  the  year  around.  He  raises  his  own  vegetables,  and 
some  vegetables  are  given  him  by  his  mother.  This  family  has  a 
three  room  apartment  which  seems  to  be  adequately  furnished. 
Their  food  also  seems  to  be  well  chosen  and  sufficient.  The  apart- 
ment is  in  fair  condition  and  the  clothes  are  kept  at  least  decently. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  just  whether  this  family  is  or  is  not  obtaining 
a  decent  living. 

The  results  for  this  study  of  the  family  in  Troy  seem  to  be  a 
little  more  indefinite  than  those  in  the  other  two  cities  but  they 
would  bear  out,  on  the  whole,  a  statement  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Troy  is  not  less  than  in  Buffalo  and  certainly  not  as  great  as  in 
New  York. 
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HOUSING  OF  WAGE-EARNERS'  FAMILIES  IN  BUFFALO 

By  Stella  E.  Packard 
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HOUSING  OF  WAGE  EARNERS'  FAMILIES  IN  BUFFALO 


Buffalo  may  truly  be  called  a  city  of  homes.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  live  in  detached  houses, 
—  of  varying  size,  to  be  sure,  but  still  houses,  as  distinct  from 
apartment  buildings  or  tenements.  From  the  stately  brick  man- 
sions on  Delaware  avenue,  to  the  unpainted  dwellings  in  the  poorer 
sections,  a  visitor  is  impressed  with  the  number  of  separate  houses 
to  be  seen  on  every  street. 

The  housing  problem  in  Buffalo  is  mainly  one  of  overcrowding 
within  these  detached  houses.  There  are  a  few  tenements,  but 
these  are  conspicuous  by  their  very  scarcity.  One  on  South  Main 
Street,  in  the  Italian  district,  houses  some  sixty  or  seventy 
families.  One  in  the  Polish  district,  twenty-two  families.  One 
out  in  Black  Rock  has  been  given  the  descriptive  appellation  of 
"  The  Bucket  of  Blood,"  on  account  of  the  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  within  its  borders.  Some  old  dwellings  near  the  water 
front  are  being  transformed  by  incoming  Italians  into  tenements. 

The  Department  of  Health,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr. 
Fronszac  as  Commissioner,  has  endeavored  to  keep  a  close  sur- 
veillance over  housing  conditions  in  Buffalo.  But  there  has  been 
such  a  rapid  increase  of  immigration,  particularly  of  Poles  and 
Italians,  that  the  work  has  proved  exceedingly  difficult,  especially 
with  a  limited  number  of  inspectors.  A  common  custom  among 
the  Poles,  who  are  very  anxious  to  own  their  own  homes,  is  to 
buy  a  place  on  the  installment  plan,  and  themselves  live  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  renting  out  the  front  part  to  one  or  more  other 
families.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  meet  the  payments,  and 
in  the  end,  when  the  place  is  clear,  they  occupy  the  whole  house 
themselves.  So  in  these  houses,  occupied  by  two  or  more  Polish 
families,  the  owner  is  always  to  be  found  living  in  the  rear. 

One,  or  one  and  a  half,  or  two-story  houses  are  the  rule.  Some- 
times two,  or  even  three  families,  are  crowded  into  the  ground 
floor  of  one  of  these  houses,  and,  if  it  is  a  two-story  house,  the 
same  number  on  the  second  floor,  some  of  the  families  occupy- 
ing only  two  roooms.  But  there  are  scarcely  any  dark  rooms, 
for  in  these  detached  houses  light  can  be  obtained  from  the  side 
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ll^TrZ7l  Ti  t:  '"t '"''  ''''''■     ^"^  ^''^  this  ad- 
City,  and  vLy  fL  St  17  '^'"'^  ^"^'^  '^^  ^^  ^ew  York 

but  a  Jon  the  locaST^m:''  "  ""^  '""^'  "^  '^''- 

-onth  in  sonJIL^foitf  t^eX'  'xtr':'  '"  f'^  ^^  *"  * 
water  in  the  kitchen,  and  toilets  laUv  uT  ^'"'  '"'"''''"^ 
rear,  bath-tubs  being  rare  htwterTi.  V  '^  "'"""^"^  *"  *^« 
and  are  quite  comfLable  an7  hLe-TitT  T  "  °'  ""  "^'''' 
Gas  is  not  so  commonly  Iw  /  Tu  '"  "°*  overcrowded, 

houses  as  Jr.  ,,  ™"°''*°'y  "»«<1  for  lighting  and  cooking  in  these 

a^d  cooking  is  Iw^kol'^a  Z^^^  aT  ^^"^  "^ 
gas  usually,  commands  a  somewh  riilTrent  alST  .'*  '" 
Houses  with  gas  can  be  obtained  quite  neTrtherl  I  ^^  """" 
of  the  city  for  $1 1  a  month.  '''''  *^^  ^*'<>" 

A  large  number  of  families  even  nf  +1,0 
Buffalo,  own  their  own  homes      S..  V  .      ^^  '"""'^  ''^^^^  '^ 
cottages  scattered  alirer  Z     .  ,       '  """*'  «"'^^*'^«  ^'nall 

feet  In  width  by  oi  hundtdT'  "  f  "'  "^'^^  "'  *''''^-*'''^ 
In  the  Polish  section  of  i..       "''"  ^'"^<*'"<*  ^^^'^^  ^^^  deep, 
of  the  lot  i    oSn  util  zST  ^  "T""''  *'^  '^'^''t  ^  «-  -«' 
larder  is  auLe^dtoml-       !  ^'''^'"'  ''•'''^  ^'^''^'^  ^^^^  ^^mily 
.^tables.  T*;t  rS  r^r  d  Hhe'r "  -'"'f-  ^'  ^^^ 
small  payment  doL,  and  TJ  as  tht  .S"^"^  ''"^  "^"^'"^  ' 
begin  to  work  and  4e  fan^^in  om      31^3^0^  "' 
ments  are  made,  until  the  family  finallv  oLT-'  .  ^^^ 

of  any  mortgage,  the  father  ^a W  Un  aWe't^T    '^"'''^" 

rr  ^^  "^^^  -^  ^^  ^^«  -  ear^in'^l^t^cSre^w:^ 

Homes  in  Tkoy 

Unlike  many  cities  of  her  small  sizP   T.^.. 
very  lar^e  DroDorf inr,  ..  i,  f  '     ^^  '^^''''^*  ^^^^  t^at  a 
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opposite  is  the  case.  Although  there  are  no  tenements  as  they  ex- 
ist in  IS^ew  York  City,  almost  the  entire  class  of  working  people 
lives  in  two,  three  or  four  family  houses.  Among  the  well-to-do, 
single  houses  are  the  rule.  There  are  only  two  or  three  apartment 
houses  of  the  better  class  in  the  city. 

The  houses  are  of  all  kinds.  Except  for  a  few  detached  or 
semi-detached  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  they  are  built 
in  blocks.  The  detached  houses  are  naturally  the  best,  as  they 
are  lighter  and  roomier  than  the  others.  They  are  two  or  three 
stories  high,  with  one  family  on  each  floor. 

Perhaps  the  predominant  type  is  the  three  story,  three  family 
brick  or  wooden  house,  with  or  without  a  basement  floor,  and 
built  in  blocks.  Almost  all  the  houses  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
are  of  this  type.  They  are  old,  but  in  fair  condition.  All  of  the 
homes  of  the  poor  people  are  old.  Except  for  the  very  cheap 
wooden  houses,  they  all  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  much 
better  condition,  and  to  have  been  handed  down,  like  old  clothes, 
from  a  more  prosperous  class.  No  new  homes  are  being  built  for 
the  working  people.  In  fact,  except  in  the  suburbs,  one  sees  few 
new  houses  of  any  kind. 

Rents  are  low,  so  that  overcrowding  does  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent.  A  very  comfortable  apartment  of  five  or  six  rooms'  can  be 
obtained  for  from  $7  to  $15  a  month,  according  to  the  locality 
and  the  physical  condition  of  the  apartment  Some  are  even 
cheaper ;  light,  airy  apartments  of  seven  rooms,  with  a  toilet,  some- 
times rent  for  as  little  as  $13  a  month..  They  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  ordinary  sized  families  of  mother  and  father  and  three  or 
four  children,  with  an  income  of  $15  to  $18  a  week.  Almost 
every  family  boasts  a  "  parlor  "  or  "  front  room  "  and  this  is  rarely 
used  also  as  a  sleeping  room,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  New  York 
X:5ity.  Many  of  them  have  toilets,  but  there  are  few  bath-tubs, 
although  every  apartment  has  running  water.  As  a  rule  there  is 
no  gas  in  apartments  with  a  rental  of  less  than  $10  a  month,  and 
in  many  cases  where  there  are  gas  connections,  they  are  not  used, 
except,  perhaps  for  the  gas  range,  the  favorite  way  of  lighting  be^ 
ing  by  the  cheaper  method  of  oil  lamps.  Coal  is  used  for  heat- 
ing  and  cooking  in  winter,  and  wood  for  cooking  in  summer. 
Practically  every  house  has  a  yard,  and  except  along  the  alleys. 
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have  ^ree  o7i   ooLTon  ;^^^^  T^  °'"''"  ^*'"*«-     ^^-« 
two  families.  ^""'  '""^  *'^  «^»«™"y  o^^^Pied  by 

A  great  mwiy  of  these  small  houses  are  being  bought  ud  bv  ih. 
Italians,  and  among  these  living  conditions  are  l«t     The  hout 
are  overcrowded,  due  to  the  habit  of  taking  boarders  k  >!fn 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  apartmente  of'thl  room^  ^'i:; 

tT,Z  trJ'^'X  "'7  '-^  ''''^'-^'y  withouTprXLt 

beta.  »i»  I,  .1.  ^z  fIXr  17.^™^  "'  '■"• 
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PREFACE 

The  principle  of  the  legal  minimum  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial workers  has  already  been  accepted  in  the  United  States. 
Laws  providing  for  the  safety  and  sanitation  of  work  places,  for 
protection  from  fire  hazard,  for  the  prevention  of  industrial 
diseases,  and  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  are  com- 
mon to  most  of  our  American  states.  The  latest  step  in  this 
program  of  legislation  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  employee 
is  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  l^al  minimum  to  the 
regulation  of  wages.  Following  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in 
1912,  nine  American  States  have  already  enacted  minimum  wage 
laws  applying  to  women  and  minors  engaged  in  private  industry. 
In  order  to  meet  intelligently  the  demands  for  further  l^slation 
along  these  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  previous  his- 
tory and  results  of  such  legislation  in  foreign  countries. 

It  was  with  such  an  object  in  view  that  this  study  was 
begun.  The  laws  so  far  passed  in  the  United  States  are  of  such 
recent  date  that  no  deductions  can  be  made  from  the  experience 
under  them.  Although  reports  indicate  that  good  results  have 
followed  the  enactment  in  1909  of  a  minimum  wage  law  in  Great 
Britain,  the  history  of  this  legislation  is  too  brief  to  allow  the 
formation  of  any  final  conclusions  in  regard  to  it.  Resort  must 
therefore  be  had  to  the  teaching  afforded  by  the  operation  of  mini- 
mum wage  laws  in  Australasia.  Although  qualified  by  the  lesser 
magnitude  of  industrial  interests  as  compared  to  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  the  United  States,  and  by  special  geographical  and 
physical  conditions,  the  experience  under  these  laws  has  been  of 
sufficient  duration  to  indicate  some  fairly  definite  effects  bearing 
upon  the  social  and  economic  prosperity  of  the  states  which  enacted 
them. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  study  to  present  the  history  of  the  laws  in 
force  in  the  several  states  of  Australasia,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministrative working  and  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
obtaining  under  each  system  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
European  war.  As  the  most  representative  of  the  several  laws, 
the  greatest  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  systems  of  'New 
Zealand,  Victoria,  and  Xew  South  Wales.     Compulsory  arbitra- 
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tion  has  been  studied,  not  as  such,  but  because  wages  have  been 
regulated  by  compulsory  methods.  Minimum  wage  legislation 
does  not  imply  the  use  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  the  fixing 
of  a  legal  minimum  wage  has  been  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
latter  method. 

In  making  this  study,  the  writer  has  relied  mainly  upon  govern- 
ment reports  and  official  documents,  and  makes  no  pretense  of 
giving  the  personal  impressions  of  a  visitor  to  those  countries. 
However,  by  correspondence,  the  reading  of  newspapers,  and  inter- 
views with  persons  who  have  an  intimate  first  hand  knowledge  of 
this  legislation,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  illuminate  the  facts 
secured  from  other  sources. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  all  those  who  have  contributed 
in  some  way  to  this  study.     Among  others  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  following  persons:  to  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  Prof.  M.  B. 
Hammond  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hohne,' 
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I.  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VICTORIAN 

SYSTEM 

1,  Early  History  and  the  General  Nature  of  the  Wages 

Boards  Law 

Factory  legislation  in  Victoria,  as  well  as  in  Australasia,  dates 
from  1873,  In  that  year  a  short  statute  was  enacted  providing 
that  no  woman  or  girl  should  work  for  hire  in  a  factory  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  In  1882  the  subject  of  sweating  began 
to  assert  itself  in  the  public  mind,  due  in  large  part  to  the  revela- 
tions made  by  a  newspaper  known  as  the  "Age."  A  Royal 
Commission  was  thereupon  appointed  which  in  1884  made  two 
reports;  one  was  devoted  to  the  proposed  Courts  of  Conciliation 
and  the  other  to  general  recommendations  for  the  prevention 
of  sweating  and  the  improvement  of  factory  conditions.  In  this 
report  it  is  shown  that  sweating  was  exclusively  identified  with 
homework  and  sub-contract.  The  system  apparently  arose  from 
the  custom  of  allowing  employees  to  take  work  home  with  them 
after  the  factory  closed  for  the  day.  In  time  these  employees  be- 
came contractors,  hiring  apprentices  who  received  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  first  six  months  and  often  longer.  Contracts  were 
accepted  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  prescribed  by  the  log,  and 
where  work  was  abundant  sub-contractors  took  work  at  a  still 
lower  rate.  This  in  brief  is  the  outline  of  the  sweating  system 
as  it  was  generally  known.  In  Victoria  it  meant  working  days 
of  often  sixteen  hours  each  at  a  bare  subsistence  wage.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  these  conditions  obtained  particularly  in  the 
boot  and  tailoring  trades.  In  the  latter  it  was  stated  that  "  the 
sweating  system  bids  fair  to  place  the  entire  trade  in  the  hands 
of  females,  who  of  course  can  work  for  lower  wages  than  men." 
However,  there  is  some  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  sweated 
employees  in  the  Commission's  condemnation  of  the  bad  moral 
conditions  in  factories,  due  to  the  indiscriminate  mingling  of 
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feeling  for  the  abolition  of  sweating.  This  body  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  is  useful  in  watching  over  the  administration  of  the 
laws  and  urging  their  extension  to  new  fields  where  needed.  The 
united  demand  of  the  Parliamentary  Board,  factory  inspectors, 
newspapers,  and  citizens  called  for  an  early  and  radical  remedy 
for  existing  conditions  and  resulted  in  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Act  of  1896.  It  was  amended  the  same  year,  and  in  the  yeara 
immediately  following  by  the  Acts  of  1897  and  1898,  and  by 
the  consolidating  and  amending  Act  of  1900.^ 


The  Origin  of  the  Plan 

Before  the  wages  board  system  was  finally  adopted,  there  was 
much  discussion  as  to  the  best  remedy.  England,  having  done 
little  more  than  to  show  the  causes  of  sweating,  had  nothing  to 
offer.  It  was  first  suggested  that  home  workers  be  required  to  take 
out  a  license  to  carry  on  the  work  in  their  homes.  The  Chief  Fac- 
tory Inspector  and  the  Anti-Sweating  League  were  ardent  advo- 
cates of  this  plan  but  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  individualist 
argument  of  the  "  sanctity  of  the  home."  ^  Finally  a  plan  was  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Alexander  Peacock,  then  serving  his  first  term  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  The  incident  suggesting  the  idea  was  the 
method  by  which  a  disagreement  between  master  and  men  over  a 
proposed  reduction  of  wages  in  a  gold  mine  near  Ballarat  had 
been  overcome.  The  differences  were  argued  out  at  an  informal 
conference  of  the  employer  with  his  men,  of  which  Mr.  Peacock 
was  secretary.  This  procedure  in  settling  the  difficulty  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  mind  and  he  then  hit  upon  a  similar  plan 
for  fixing  wages  in  the  sweated  trades.  Prof.  M.  B.  Hammond 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  has  furnished  us  with  Mr.  Peacock^s 
own  statement  of  his  plan,  which  will  be  worth  quoting.  He  says  :^ 

"  In  1895,  when  I  was  Chief  Secretary,  I  visited  the 
homes  of  the  Outworkers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing.  I  found  that  these  people  were  working  excessive 
hours  at  grossly  sweated  rates  of  pay,  in  poor  and  cheerless 


1  For  the  history  leading  up  to  the  act,  see  an  article  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Ham- 
mond, Wages  Boards  in  Australia,  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
Nov.  1914,  p.  98ff. 

2  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  48:28. 
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shall  be  beyond  the  statutory  enactment  that  no  person  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory  or  work  room  receiving  less  than  28.  6d. 
per  weeL  This  was  only  to  prevent  children  from  being  employed 
as  learners  without  compensation  in  the  clothing  trade  and  does 
not  refer  to  the  general  working  of  the  act/  It  is  stated  that  in 
fixing  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  of  wages  the  special  board  shall 
consider  the  nature,  kind,  and  class  of  work,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  done,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any  matter 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed.  Factories  and  work- 
shops were  to  be  registered  after  being  approved  by  the  local 
municipal  council  or  chief  factory  inspector,  but  special  boards 
might  be  appointed  for  persons  either  inside  or  outside  the  fac- 
tories for  any  trade  usually  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom. 
These  boards  were  to  consist  of  not  less  than  four  or  more  than 
ten  members  and  a  chairman.  The  members  were  to  be  elected 
equally  from  the  employers  and  employees  by  these  respective 
classes.^  Lists  of  electors  were  to  be  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  from  which  elections  were  to  be  made.  The  roll  of  em- 
ployers was  readily  procurable  from  the  registration  lists,  but  to 
secure  the  names  of  employees  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  form 
circular  to  all  employers  asking  for  the  information.  Often  visits 
by  officers  had  to  be  made  to  get  this  data.  Then  a  notice  must  be 
put  in  the  newspapers  and  a  week  allowed  to  elapse  in  order  that 
anyone  who  had  been  omitted  could  have  his  name  added  to  the 
?*oll.  A  period  of  something  like  fourteen  days  for  nominations 
was  then  given.  If  the  number  of  persons  nominated  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  to  be  elected,  the  board  could  be  appointed  at  once. 
Otherwise  ballot  papers  had  to  be  sent  out,  and  after  the  election 
was  completed  the  appointment  could  be  made  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  and  the  board  proceed  to  work.  This  formality  was  neces- 
sary every  two  years,  this  being  the  period  for  which  a  board  was 
then  appointed.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  method  of  selection  was 
very  cumbersome.  Where  the  trades  were  organized,  candidates 
supported  by  the  unions  were  almost  invariably  nominated  and 
elected.  Often  only  the  exact  number  to  be  elected  were  nomi- 
nated. If  the  trades  were  unorganized  there  were  seldom  any 
nominations  at  all  and  the  members  had  to  be  appointed  outright 

1  See  Schachner,  Die  Soziale  Fragre  in  Australien  and  Neuseeland,  p.  144. 
•  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1896,  Ifo.  1445,  Sec.   15. 
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1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  v.n,     • ^ 

nspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1901,  p.  4. 
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determination,  after  being  gazetted,  is  the  law  for  that  particular 
trade  or  business.^ 

By  the  Act  of  1896,  the  powers  of  the  boards  in  determining 
wages  were  comparatively  limited,  although  at  present  they  com- 
prehend different  circumstances.  In  the  beginning  they  could  fix 
minimum  wages,  either  by  time  rate  or  piece  rate  or  both.  While 
a  piece  rate  only  could  be  fixed  for  outside  work,  the  occupier 
of  a  factory  might  demand  that  the  board  fix  a  piece  rate  for 
machine  operators.^  In  1900  the  boards  were  granted  more  lati- 
tude in  making  their  determinations.  It  was  provided  that  after 
a  board  had  established  a  time  rate  it  could  give  the  employer 
the  right  to  fix  a  piece  rate  on  the  basis  of  "  the  earnings  of  an 
average  worker  working  under  like  conditions  to  those  for  which 
the  piece  work  prices  or  rates  are  fixed,  and  who  is  paid  by  time 
at  the  wages  rates  fixed  by  such  special  board."  After  this  was 
done,  should  the  chief  inspector  disapprove  of  the  rates,  he  could, 
on  the  request  of  the  employer,  have  the  matter  again  referred  to 
the  proper  board.  If  the  board  then  fixed  a  rate  higher  than  the 
employer  was  paying,  he  became  liable  to  his  employees  for  twice 
the  amount  of  the  deficient  wages  for  the  time  after  the  inspector 
had  given  notice  of  his  disapproval.  In  case  the  employer  did  not 
request  a  reference  to  the  special  board  on  the  notification  of  the 
chief  factory  inspector's  disapproval  of  his  rate,  that  rate  im- 
mediately became  null  and  void.  If  the  board  fixed  a  time  rate 
only,  payment  on  piece  rates  was  illegal  unless  authority  to  do 
so  was  expressly  given  as  we  have  noted.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  power  of  the  board  to  fix  wages  in  any  given  industry  has 
been  fairly  elastic  and  adjustable  to  different  situations,  even 
under  the  earlv  acts.^  It  is  true  that  there  was  an  administrative 
weakness  in  leaving  the  definition  of  the  average  worker  to  the 
employer.     This  will  be  discussed  later  in  a  specific  connection. 

A  necessary  corollary  of  fixing  minimum  wages  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  maximum  number  of  working  hours  per  week. 
This  was  contemplated  by  the  author  of  the  first  act  and  was 
practically  carried  out  in  the  first  determinations  made  by  the 

1  Great  Britain,  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
1908,  Ernest  Aves,  p.  20. 

2  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1896,  No.  1445,  Sec.  15. 

3  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1900,  No.  1654,  Sec.  15. 
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1900      r?     T'       ^''  ""'  ^'^""^^^  ^'^'^  i'^to  law  until 
1900.     Then  i    was  expressly  stipulated  that  all  work  LTs 

than         u  week  should  be  paid  for  on  a  pro  rata  J^^2\2 

til©  hxmg  of  minimmn  overtime  rates  ^     TK„a  ^u      •  . 

of  labor  was  computed  both  as  to  Tu  J^£\^^TZ 
evas.n  of  the  law  through  excessively  long  workinf^^p^' 

may  be  noted.     The  boards  were  to  fix  the  proportion  of  «n- 
prentices  and  improve,  to  bo  allowed  in  any  LCTnd   hi 

iSo  1  dC7"  "^'^  '"''  "'^  ^""^  '"^fi™  -orte'B  until 
L  elnL  tf  T"'^  ***  ^^^'^  «"y  -  t«-^  a-d  could 
H«  f.  U  ,  '°^  ^"'""^^  "'  ^^^'«  ^y  *•>«  G«^emor  in  Council 
He  could  also  suspend  any  determination  for  a  period  o7!t 
months  and  require  the  board  to  examine  evidence  ^^din!  the 
same  and  amend  it  if  auch  action  was  warranted.^     tTo  vawt 

cl:;^  'C^''*''*'^  -i^^*  ^-'y  ^  cl'allenged  before  thXp  t^^ 
Court.     When  once  made,  it  was  to  continue  in  force  until  altered 

by  a  S  uHo  .1    '''  "'  'ir  '"''"''^  -««  -'^^  P-^^"« 
Dy  a  toe  up  to  £10 ;  a  second  by  a  fine  of  from  £5  to  £25   and  « 

Ztn'oi  tf !'''"'  '''  *"  *^^  ^''^  cancellation  of  S  r^s 
tration  of  the  factory  or  workroom.* 

th  Jft.*^  ""^^  "^^"'"'^  ^^"^  ^"^""^  P'^^^^'^"  ^««  placed  upon 

ion  of  factories  and  work  rooms,  of  the  issue  of  permits  to  old 
and  mfinn  workers,  of  the  visiting  of  outworkers,  aVd  of  The  J^ 
era  administration.    In  the  Metropolitan  distric;  the  numw"f 
factories  allotted  to  each  inspector  ranged  from  352  to  50o"„d  f^^^^ 
norma  districts  the  number  in  1908  was  about  365.»  The  nTmlLr 
^employees  to  each  factory  averaged  about  fifteen.    Instrucdon 
w^^e  given  inspectors  to  cover  the  factories  in  their  appointed  dTs 
nets  in  «x  months  but  emergency  work  often  int^rferJ^tL 
the  routine.    No  time  limit  was  placed  on  the  visiting  olte72 

-.e^rms'&t  trp*2^  «-«'"y  o*St!?:-^„VtU-  H„„e  Depart- 


workers  and  in  practice  the  inspectors  are  guided  by  the  time 
that  is  available.  Some  white  workers  for  instance  may  not  be 
visited  once  a  year  while  others  may  be  visited  several  times. 
Outworkers  are  difficult  to  keep  in  touch  with  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  their  position  is  known,  not  less 
than  that  of  factory  workers.^ 

2.  Initial  Woeking  of  the  Act  of  1896 

Under  the  Act  of  1896  six  special  boards  were  appointed:  bak- 
ing, bootmaking,  clothing,  furniture,  and  skirts  and  under- 
clothing. These  were  deemed  to  be  the  most  sweated  trades  and 
it  will  be  pertinent  to  inquire  into  the  early  working  of  the  act 
before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  later  amendments. 

The  Bread  Board 

The  bread-making  and  baking  board  in  April,  1897,  fixed  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages  for  journeymen  bakers  of  48s.  for  a  48- 
hour  week.  In  1900  this  rate  was  advanced  to  50s.  a  week  and 
a  scale  fixed  for  apprentices  and  improvers.  In  1896  before  the 
determination,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  reported  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  of  men  and  boys  to  be  32s.  In  1897  it  was  37s. 
and  in  1900,  44s.,  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  employers  immediately  began  to  evade  the  law  by  employ- 
ing pastry  cooks  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  bakers. 
A  determination  for  pastry  cooks  in  1900  put  an  end  to  this,  but 
employees  were  then  required  to  return  a  part  of  the  wages  on 
Monday  which  had  been  paid  to  them  on  Saturday.  Such  col- 
lusion was  found  to  be  a  common  occurrence  and  the  Victoria 
Royal  Oommission  of  1903  reported  that  in  many  instances  the 
law  relating  to  thei  payment  of  journeymen  bakers  was  not 
honestly  carried  out. 

Another  difficulty  of  which  the  Commission  complained  was  the 
one  man  bakery.  In  1901  there  were  449  bake  houses  and  only 
981  employees  in  Victoria.  Inevitably  the  larger  establishments 
suffered  severely  from  the  competition  of  the  one  man  shops  to 
which  the  law  did  not  apply.  At  one  time  the  public  regulation  of 
the  price  of  bread  was  advocated  to  meet  this  difficulty;  yet  in 

1  Aves,  p.  23. 
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TAe  Fumiitu-a  Board 
The  early  attempts  to  abolish  sweatino-  ;«  ♦».„  f      -. 
were  only  partially  suoceaafi.lrT^       ^  furniture  trade 
baneful  elem^t  1^7^.  ,      ""^  °ompetitiou  was  the  one 

and  workers  like  other  boards     Th«  firTT^  •     ^'°P^«>y«'^ 

("til  oK\  .        °'  ""»ras.     -ine  lirst  detemunation  fixed  4'ia 

$i.35  a  week  more  than  thof  ^^  Tu     -17  ^  *^   ^'^ 

Conunission,  howJve    "    'l^^^^  '^"T^''  ^™P'°^--     The 
the  evasion  of  the  kw  bv^    n^-  ^'^'^  "'  "  """^entary  on 

uf acturer  Iref^^^I'u"  ^^"'^'-    ^^'  ^^''^^^  Chinese  man- 

decline  irrvf^,     '  '"""  "^^  "»""'.  *«  «»er.I 

^  lor  lutiire  J  ears  to  see  its  further  solution.* 

Boots  and  Shoes 
In  this  trade  the  board  stru^rfed  lone-  anri  h«„l  T.  4^ 

2  Ibid,  p.  48-52.  ^ 
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of  the  chairman.  In  August,  1897,  the  TniTn'miiTn  wage  for 
skilled  workmen  was  fixed  at  45s.  per  week,  this  being  the  chair- 
man's compromise  between  the  employers'  offer  of  30s.  and  the 
employees'  demand  of  60s.  The  employers  protested  this  rate 
so  earnestly  that  the  Minister  refused  to  promulgate  the  award, 
but  instead  sent  it  back  to  the  board  for  revision.  Again  the 
chairman's  vote  decided,  this  time  on  a  reduction  to  36s.  per 
week,  which  went  into  effect  on  December  29,  1897. 

The  operation  of  the  award  during  the  first  year  was  quite 
unsatisfactory.  Employers  complained  that  piece  rates  were  too 
high  and  discharged  the  old  and  slow  workers.  The  next  year, 
1899,  there  was  more  trouble  due  to  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
leather  and  to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Workmen  were 
displaced  and  piece  work  greatly  decreased.  Without  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  the  competition  of  displaced  workmen  would 
doubtless  have  made  the  situation  much  worse  than  it  was.  After 
1899  the  tide  turned.  Although  forty-seven  of  the  smaller  fac- 
tories closed,  the  total  number  of  employees  increased.  A  natural 
selection  of  competent  employers  who  could  succeed  without  cut- 
ting wages  thus  took  place.  The  Commission  states  that  by  1901 
the  average  wage  for  all  classes  of  employment  had  increased  20 
per  cent,  although  as  a  result  of  improved  organization  the  manu- 
facturers figured  the  increase  on  their  pay  rolls  at  only  10  per  cent 
In  1902  the  minimum  for  skilled  workmen  was  again  raised  to 
458.  a  week.  Exports  gradually  increased  from  a  valuation  of 
£40,960  in  1898  to  £136,853  for  nine  months  in  1902.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  gradual  but  steady  recovery  from  the  in- 
dustrial depression  of  the  late  nineties. 

Year  Pair  Value 

1896 171        £37,619 

1897 228  48,213 

18^8 181  40,960 

1899 190  46,823 

1900 248  61,463 

1901 275  65,462 

1902  (9  months) 686  436,853 


1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  19*03,  pp.  35-7. 
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Men's  Clothing 
The  conditions  formerly  obtaining  in  the  dothm.  ♦    a 
very  typical  of  sweated  industry      iZT         ,    ®  *""*^'  ""«'« 
unsanitarj.  conditions  carri  J  w^;).  ^         ^^'  ^'^'^^  ^^^«'  "^^ 

The  Commission  pornt^toi      V!    "*  f  *^°*^"''*  "^^  ««"lt«- 
^■T  T       •      .  pointea  to  the  conditions  disclosfv^  h^  *i.^  "d      j 

tem  of  subcontracting  h  ^*'"'*  ^  ""^'"^  *!»«  svs- 

»uo-contracting  by  a  mimmum  wase  scaIp  h.,*  t».^    **       . 

was  made.    The  determination  of  the  thTTw,       T   f    ""^""P* 
effect  in  November   1SQ7     t*  c     .  ^^  '^^'''^  ^^^^t  «to 

minimum  rateTor  e'    .t         I       ."^  '''•  """^  '<'«•  '^  ^««k  as  the 

Kates  ^e:TiTcz:i::'.ir''  ^-^  -p--^^- 

and  for  piece  work.     The  raC  for  tb «!.."'''"""  °'  '^'^  ^^" 
^Hat     employers     soon     d^df^   ll^'lZZ''''^::^'' 

S  '4or:r:f  i*t '''-'' r-  ^^^ 

-He  a  L  ^obtlfU- T  iice^ :  Z^  ^Z  t^  "^^ 
imum  rate.     From  1896  to  3901   fJ,  ^''^  "'"»- 

males  advanced  from  35s   3d    Tj^^  T"""^'  ^^^'^  ^«g«  »* 

thatof  females  from  15s  5dr$3  857  i^'t/'"  ^'^'''•^°>'  -<* 
are  the  figures  for  both  aduhs  l,l\T  ^  f  ^'^^'')-  ^heee 
the  real  advance  Th^  ,  ^'^/^'^'^'^'^  ^^^  hence  do  not  show 
the  most  3^  p  J  ;,Cf ^  ^'>/  ^«««  '-'-de  few  if  any  of 

abolished  in  this  trade  ""^'"^  "  ''^  ^''''  ''^  -«- 

It  is  sometimes  said  thaf  fVio^  ^ 

ment  in  the  closing  trTde  St"  tTe'  "  ^V^^'  "'  ^"^P'"^' 
force.  This  is  true  but^tl  T  .  ?«^  ^^^  ""'*  «««>«  i^to 
took  effect,  tl^I  mTnut  *  r  \  /'  '"^^  ^'^'^^  '^^'''^  ">«  '»- 
large  stock  of  ga^itlde  ft  ""''"'  ""  ''«'"'""'«*«  « 
the  reaction  cSHu?^     k  ^      "^""^  """^  '"^^^    Naturally 

there  was  a  Zll^VuZ'ZZ T  T  "^^  ^'^""'^' 
change  in  the  ratio  of  imlterfll  1'^^'"  ^"""""^^^  » 
altered  in  1900  so  a«,  tn  ^P'^^^rs  to  skilled  hands.     This  was 

to  .eh  two'ir  a™  7tr /rir?''^"'"  -^  ^'"^'-^' 

fonner  ratio  of  one  to  thr^  ™^'  '"**""*'  «^  ^^ 
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Before  leaving  the  clothing  trade,  one  defect  in  the  operation 
of  the  law  should  be  noted.  In  1899  there  were  about  five  hundred 
customs  tailors  to  thirty  manufacturers  of  ready-made  clothing. 
The  former  class  were  able  to  elect  four  out  of  five  representatives 
on  the  board.  The  manufacturers  contended  that  their  interests 
were  not  properly  represented.  In  1900  they  were  allowed  to  elect 
three  out  of  five  members.  This  was  a  step  toward  fairer  repre- 
sentation and  partially  satisfied  the  complainants.^ 

Mvslin  Undergarments 

This  white  goods  trade  may  be  conveniently  classified  in  two 
industries;  the  first  covering  lingerie,  and  the  second  including 
shirts,  shirt  fronts,  pajamas,  collars  and  cuffs.  A  wages  board  to 
deal  with  lingerie  was  appointed  in  1897,  but  after  several  months 
of  fruitless  deliberation  resigned.  A  second  board  was  then  ap- 
pointed which  arrived  at  a  determination  in  June,  1899.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  kinds  of  garments,  a  schedule  of  piece  prices  was 
impossible.  Since  nearly  all  the  workers  in  this  industry  are 
women,  a  rate  of  168.  ($4.00)  per  week  was  fixed  for  them  only. 
Two  apprentices  or  improvers  were  allowed  to  each  skilled  worker 
and  graduated  minimum  rates  were  assigned  according  to  length 
of  service.  Instead  of  a  schedule  of  piece  rates  the  board  gave  the 
right  to  an  employer  to  pay  by  the  piece  provided  it  "  shall  be  at 
least  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  an  average  worker  to  earn  four 
pence  an  hour."  That  these  prices  might  be  met,  employers  were 
required  to  furnish  all  materials  free  of  charge. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  leaving  the  definition  of  *'  average  " 
to  the  employer  is  a  weakness  from  the  administrative  view  point. 
No  two  employers  are  likely  to  agree  in  selecting  this  "  average  " 
worker.  The  chances  are  that  the  most  competent  person  will 
always  be  selected.  But  none  the  less  there  was  a  general  im- 
provement in  trade  conditions.  The  average  weekly  wage  of  all 
women  and  girls  advanced  from  lis.  3d.  ($2.Y0)  in  1898  to  12a. 
5d.  ($3.00)  in  1901,  while  in  that  year  the  average  wage  of  adult 
females  was  17s.  9d.  This  was  in  spite  of  a  large  ratio  of  ap- 
prentices which  allowed  many  girls  to  earn  less  than  the  regular 
minimum-     Many  of  the  women  shut  out  of  the  clothing  trade 

1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1903,  p.  37-41. 
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also  invaded  this  industry  all  of  wh;„i.      u 

of  the  figures  here  presei  "'^'''''''  '^'  significance 

fa«L'^^'^i°^^^  *;;j  -^^^^^  trade,  the  n,anu- 

One  apprentice  or  imorover  Jl  Tf^  7  "  "^^^^  ^«^  fi^«l. 

IB  1901  the  averag^  wCf or  ,  '^"^'^  ^'"«**  -O'^^^"- 

per  weel,  while  mZ^";  "j^T ^^fo!  ^sf  ^^^  ^  ^^^• 
w  in  marked  contrast  to  tl,!       ^  *  ^"^  *  ^^^    This 

-akeratn.achini"4tuldoSXT7dT"^!  "'r  *  ^^^ 
thirteen  hours.  7he  conditiorHeL  1  ft  L  '•'^'*"^'?  ^' 
prevxously  obtaining  that  the  benefi"^  effec wT"''  V^"^ 
detennination.  can  be  un,ualifieL;ll:,V  ^«  ^^  ^^^^^ 

-grrxtiiirjrtht^^-^^^^^^^^^^    of  the 

failures.    Evasions  }Z  7  Z  .  "^  ^^'^  ^^  «"«=«««««  and 

industry.     ThTl  l^^'^''''''^^'^'^^  -«»  -  ^^e  bread  maldng 

Clan  JfactoX  iStL  aTr,  '  T^*""*  ^'""^     ^hf 
in  the  furniture  trnTrf     f  7^*  ^^"^  ''^  ^»^  enforcement 

in  the  price  o7leTttr  LI  A  ""*"''  "'  ""•'''-^'^'  *»>-  "- 
seemed  about  to  plvr;haTlf  ""^  ^"^P*"'^"-'  fo-  a  time 
to  the  boot  makCinZlJl  T"""  "^  ""^  '^^Wlicable 
clothing  trade  and\e  dS^n  ^\r!"  "'  ''''^''f^  ^  '^^ 
underclothing  industrv  Jo  !/.  "^"""^^  '^°''^«'"  '^  t^e 
s-ooth  operTti^tl  31^!:"^"  1.  "•"*"*'"  *"  *^« 
of  difficulties  there  w^sa  Sl^l  "°  ?'  ''*^''  *'"°'^'  '°  «?'«« 

Ployees  and  an  impTvl^t  Tf  Z  V  "  """^  ""^  ^^  «- 
department  of  the  i:::^L^Z^  S  '""^'^^^  «^«'^ 
no  longer  eamiufi  their  ]mZ^  ?^    ^'*'"®  ^'^^^^'^  ^ere 
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1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  1903.  p.  4^. 


especially  did  this  class  suffer  dismissal.  One  employer  with  280 
hands  discharged  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  for  this  reason.  This 
pointed  the  way  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  The 
method  of  nomination  of  board  members,  the  provisions  r^arding 
improvers,  the  control  of  Asiatics,  collusion  in  payment  of  wages, 
the  definition  of  an  average  worker  and  the  fundamental  question 
it  involved,  the  definition  of  a  minimum  wage,  these  were  prob- 
lems which  awaited  clearer  definition  and  a  more  practical  appli- 
cation. That  Victoria  was  willing  to  attempt  the  task  and  extend 
the  system  of  wages  boards  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  ex- 
periment was  not  a  failure. 

3.  Subsequent  Amendments  of  the  Factories  and  Shops 

Acts 

It  will  now  be  in  order  to  trace  in  more  or  less  detail  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  wage©  board  system  through  the  various  laws  and 
amendments  which  have  been  enacted  since  1897.  Because  of  the 
close  relation  of  various  features  of  the  acts,  it  has  been  deemed 
best  to  follow  each  phase  individually,  rather  than  to  attempt  the 
presentation  of  each  amending  act  in  succssion.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  a  general  view  of  the  several  acts  will  serve  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  later  discussion  of  specific  topics. 

Since  the  original  act  of  18^6  including  its  amendment  of  the 
same  year  was  passed,  seventeen  distinct  acts  and  amendments  have 
succeeded  it,  the  last  one  in  1914  being  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
solidation law  of  1912.  As  we  have  seen,  the  creative  statute  of 
1896  was  quite  modest,  being  confined  to  an  elementary  statement 
of  the  plan  and  accompanying  provisions  for  enforcement.  As  it 
was  limited  to  four  years,  a  law  was  passed  in  1900  continuing  the 
act  and  its  amendments  for  two  years  more.  The  procedure  in 
creating  boards  was  also  more  clearly  outlined,  their  powers  were 
increased,  improvers  and  apprentices  were  defined,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  enforcement  were  strengthened.  On  September  10, 
1902,  Parliament  was  prorogued  without  any  action  upon  factory 
legislation.  As  a  consequence  all  of  the  factories  and  shops  acts 
completely  lapsed  and  all  the  determinations  ceased  to  have  any 
legal  effect  from  that  date.    For  nearly  three  months  there  was 
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practically  no  factory  legislation  in  force  in  the  State  of  Victoria. 
When  Parliament  met  after  the  general  elections,  one  of  the  first 
bills  to  be  voted  upon  was  the  Factories  and  Shops  Continuance 
Act  of  1902.     It  came  into  force  upon  December  6,  1902,  and 
practicaUj  revived  all  of  the  preceding  legislation  on  the  subject^ 
In  1903  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  was  established  as  the 
main  feature  of  another  continuance  law.    The  main  function  of 
this  court  was  to  revise  and  amend  the  determinations  of  the  wages 
board  if  petitioned  for  by  a  sufficient  number  of  either  employers 
or  employees.    In  this  year  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission authorized  under  the  law  of  1901,  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
and  operation  of  the  preceding  acts  was  made  public.     One  of 
its  principal  recommendations  was  for  the  consolidation  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  laws  relating  to  factories  and  shops.     It  also  called 
for  the  repeal  of  all  matter  relating  to  wages  boards  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  conciHation  and  arbitration  scheme. 
The  latter  recommendation  which  was  made  with  the  idea  of  more 
adequately  dealing  with  strikes  was  not  followed  out.     The  con- 
solidation and  separation  of  the  law  dealing  with  factories  and 
shops,  and  with  wages  boards,  was,  however,  affected  in  the  con- 
solidating act  of  1905.    For  the  first  time,  the  wages  board  system 
was  put  upon  a  permanent  basis.     Increased  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  provisions   for  enforcement,   and  the  first   guiding  prin- 
ciple for  a  board  to  follow  in  fixing  minimum  wages  was  enun- 
ciated.   From  this  time  on  there  were  several  amendments  which 
facilitated  the  administration  of  the  law  and  extended  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  system.     Finally  in  1912,  the  law  was  again 
completely  overhauled  and  consolidated.    This  act  incorporates  in 
substance  all  that  was  contained  in  the  previous  amendments  and 
with  the  act  of  1914  stands  as  the  latest  word  on  factory  and  wage 
legislation  in  this  state. 

The  Initiation  of  Boards 
In  the  act  of  1896  there  was  no  statement  of  the  part  Parlia- 
ment was  to  play  in  the  creation  of  special  boards,  although  that 
body  did  pass  resolutions  that  they  be  created.     By  the  act  of 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1903,  p.  3. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  later  Parliamentary  history  of  the  law  see 
The  Quarterly  Journal  o^  Economics,  Vol.  29,  p   126  ff 
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1900  it  was  provided  that  no  special  board  should  be  appointed 
without  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  Parliament  to  that  effect. 
In  1903  this  requirement  was  changed  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  scope  of 
the  wages  boards  scheme  was  enlarged.  At  its  inauguration  only 
the  trades  carried  on  by  means  of  factories  and  workshops  were 
included.  In  1900  an  extension  was  made  to  include  any  process, 
trade,  or  business,  to  which  in  1910  was  added  occupations. 
In  that  year  the  Governor  in  Council  was  given  power  in  appoint- 
ing members  of  boards  to  define  the  "  area  or  locality  within  which 
the  determination  of  each  of  such  Special  Boards  shall  be  oper- 
ative." He  was  also  assigned  the  duty  of  adjusting  the  powers  of 
two  or  more  boards  when  such  powers  came  into  conflict.  This 
function  of  the  executive  is  now  becoming  increasingly  important 
with  the  great  number  of  wages  boards.  The  greater  sanction  now 
required  of  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  boards  has  secured 
greater  deliberation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  and  checks  the 
tendency  to  irresponsible  action. 

Election  of  Boards 
We  have  previously  noticed  the  cumbersome  method  of  electing 
the  members  of  special  boards  under  the  early  acts.  In  1903  this 
was  greatly  simplified.  The  right  of  appointment  was  condition- 
ally vested  in  the  Minister.  However,  before  making  any  appoint- 
ments he  can  publish  his  nominations  in  the  Government  Gazette. 
If  within  twenty-one  days  after  making  such  nominations,  less 
than  one-fifth  of  either  the  employers  or  adult  employees  engaged 
in  such  trade  or  occupation  object,  those  nominated  are  forthwith 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  Should  a  valid  objection 
be  raised  (of  which  the  Minister  is  judge)  the  members  are  elected 
by  whichever  side  has  moved  in  the  matter.  The  roll  of  electoral 
employees  consists  of  those  eighteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  re- 
turned by  the  employers.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  sex. 
Schedules  are  provided  for  these  returns  and  employers  in  send- 
ing them  in  must  certify  to  their  correctness.  If  there  are  any 
outworkers  and  they  comprise  more  than  one^fifth  of  the  em- 
ployees on  the  roll  of  electors,  they  are  entitled  to  one  representa- 
tive.    County  representatives  are  likewise  provided  for.^     While 

1  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1903,  No.  1857,  See.  4. 
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theoretically  the  executive  possesses  sole  power  in  making  appoint- 
ments, consultation  with  those  engaged  in  the  trades  is  always 
resorted  to.  Thus  administrative  efficiency  and  actual  representa- 
tion of  those  concerned  is  secured.  Although  the  Governor  fills 
vacancies  without  nominations  and  can  remove  any  member  of  a 
board  at  will,  these  powers  are  not  arbitrarily  exercised.  The 
method  of  election  as  described  is  without  doubt  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  former  one  and  is  in  force  at  the  present  time. 

The  Baste  Principle  of  a  Determination 

One  of  the  first  questions  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
of  any  governmental  policy  is,  "  What  is  its  guiding  principle  ?  " 
It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  at  this  point  to  analyze  in  detail 
the  principles  followed  in  the  administration  of  the  Victorian 
legislation,  but  to  indicate  some  of  the  outstanding  facts.  The 
original  purpose  of  Mr.  Peacock  in  advocating  wages  boards  was 
to  abolish  sweating  and  to  improve  the  condition  generally  o{ 
sweated  workers.  In  the  original  act  there  was  incorporated  no 
principle  for  the  guidance  of  those  called  upon  to  fix  wages.  In 
1903  the  following  paragraphs  were  enacted  into  law  as  contain- 
ing the  principles  to  be  considered  in  making  determinations. 

(a)  The  Board  shall  ascertain  as  a  question  of  fact  the 
average  prices  or  rates  of  payment  (whether  piece  work' 
prices  or  rates  or  wages  prices  or  rates)  paid  by  reputable 
employers  to  employees  of  average  capacity. 

(b)  The  lowest  prices  or  rates  as  fixed  by  any  determina- 
tion, shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  average  prices  or  rates  as 
so  ascertained. 

(c)  Where  the  average  prices  or  rates  so  ascertained  are 
not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Special  Board  sufficient  to  afford 
a  reasonable  limit  for  the  determination  of  the  lowest  prices 
or  rates  which  should  be  paid,  they  may  so  report  to  the 
Minister  who  shall  in  such  case  refer  the  determination  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Court,  and  the  Court  in  that  event 
may  ^n  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  to  be  paid  without  having 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).^ 


1  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1903,  No.  1857,  Sec.  14. 
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From  a  reading  of  these  provisions  it  would  seem  that  the  law- 
makers were  timorously  approaching  the  acceptance  of  the  living 
wage  as  a  guiding  rule.  This  statement  is  quite  broad  and  capable 
of  a  varied  interpretation.  What  is  average  capacity  ?  Who  is  a 
reputable  employer  ?  These  are  questions  which  inevitably  arise. 
As  the  determinations  actually  worked  out,  they  often  proved 
to  be  a  compromise  between  employers  and  employees.  This  is 
clearly  instanced  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  where  a  deter- 
mination of  45s.  per  week  was  arrived  at  after  a  struggle  for 
a  rate  of  60s.  and  30s.  proposed  by  employees  and  employers 
respectively.  This  has  not  always  been  the  case  by  any  means 
and  many  determinations  have  been  ratified  by  substantial  majori- 
ties of  the  board  membership. 

That  the  interests  of  the  employers  and  the  conditions  of 
industry  were  to  be  safeguarded  when  making  determinations,  is 
evident  from  a  clause  relating  to  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  the 
Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  in  considering  cases  brought  before 
it.  Here  the  living  wage  is  definitely  enunciated  as  the  right  of 
labor,  a  right  equal  in  importance  to  the  rights  of  capital.  It  is 
stated  that  "  such  Court  shall  consider  whether  the  determina- 
tion appealed  against  has  had  or  may  have  the  effect  of  prejudic- 
ing the  progress,  maintenance  of  or  scope  of  employment  in  the 
trade  or  industry  affected  by  any  such  price  or  rate  and  if  of 
opinion  that  it  has  had  or  may  have  such  effect  the  Court  shall 
make  such  alterations  as  in  its  opinion  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  or  prevent  such  effect  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a 
living  wage  to  the  employees  in  such  trade  or  industry  who  are 
affected  by  such  determination."  ^ 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  intent  of  the  act  as  expressed 
in  this  clause  to  uphold  a  living  wage  as  the  minimum  wage.  This 
clause  was  reenacted  in  the  act  of  1912  and  is  now  in  force. 
However,  it  applies  only  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  not  to  the  determinations  made  by  the  special  boards. 

The  so-called  Keputable  Employers'  clause  was  short  lived, 
being  totally  repealed  in  1907.  This  action  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  on  the  ground  that  the 
provision  was  really  a  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  boards. 

I  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1903,  No.  1857,  Bee.  16, 
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Following  this  failure  to  define  the  minimum  wage,  the  act  of 
1910  enumerated  some  general  facts  to  be  observed  in  making 
determinations.     Among  these  ar^:  the  kind  and  class  of  work 
age  and  sex  of  workers,  locality  where  the  work  is  to  be  done' 
hour  of  day  or  night  when  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  any  recog' 
nized  custom  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  work.^     These 
stipulations  are  now  in  force  and  might  possibly  be  construed  into 
the  expression  of  a  principle  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
clause  for  the  guidance  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.    But  as  it  stands 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  definite  or  conclusive  in  meaning.    Thus 
It  would  seem  that  Victoria  has  so  far  been  only  partially  success- 
ful m  her  search  for  the  underlying  principles  of  minimum  wa^e 
legislation.  ° 

Special  Classes  of  Workers 
The  provision  made  for  special  classes  of  workers  by  the  Vic- 
torian legislation  is  important  in  showing  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  system  under  the  stress  of  constantly  arising  problems 
Under  the  original  act  the  boards  were  given  the  power  of  fixing 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  and  improvers  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  their  pay.     During  the  years  immediately 
after  1900  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  skilled  labor 
and  hence  a  greater  call  for  apprentices.     Partly  because  of  this 
demand  the  power  to  fix  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  adult 
workers  was  withdrawn  from  the  boards  bv  the  act  of  1903    but 
It  was  again  restored  in  1910.     A  different  ratio  of  male'and 
female  apprentices  may  be  established  but  no  board  can  fix  a 
lower  proportion  than  one  apprentice  for  every  three  workers  en- 
gaged in  any  process  or  trade.     Various  exemptions  as  to  the 
number  of  apprentices  to  be  allowed  in  certain  cases  were  also 
enacted  which  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  labor  supply  more 
elastic.2     With  what  success  these  provisions  have  met  we  shall 
see  under  the  head  of  administration. 

The  problem  of  the  old  and  the  slow  worker  was  not  perceived 
at  the  outset.  In  1900  after  many  complaints  had  been  received 
concerning  the  dismissal  of  workers,  especially  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  it  was  provided  that  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector 

,'  f  ^!  ^l  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1910,  No.  2305,  Sec.  5. 
2  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1910,  No.  2291,  Sec.  2. 
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might  issue  licenses  to  aged,  or  infirm  workers.  This  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  not  until  1903  was  the  slow  worker 
brought  under  this  provision.  The  number  of  persons  licensed 
as  slow  workers  was  not  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  number  of  adult  persons  employed  in  any  one  factory.^ 
In  1907  the  power  to  fix  rates  for  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  workers, 
when  expedient,  was  conferred  upon  the  wages  boards."  This 
provision  is  now  theoretically  in  force.  It  is  questionable 
whether  in  case  a  board  should  fix  such  rates,  the  Chief  Inspector 
could  legally  grant  a  license  at  any  lower  rate.  In  practice,  there- 
fore, the  Chief  Inspector  possesses  the  authority  of  issuing  such 
certificates. 

Amendment  of  Decisions 

The  necessity  of  some  provision  for  the  amendment  of  wages 
boards'  determinations  was  recognized  early  in  their  history.  In 
the  initial  act  of  1896  the  Governor  in  Council  was  given  power 
to  revoke  or  alter  any  order  by  notice  in  the  Government  Gazette. 
This  did  not,  however,  contemplate  a  deliberate  amendment  of 
determinations.  During  the  following  year  an  amendment  was 
passed  empowering  the  Governor  in  Council  to  suspend  the  deter- 
mination of  a  special  board  for  six  months.  The  board  was  then 
to  hear  evidence  and  promulgate  a  new  decision.  If  it  adhered 
to  its  original  decision  the  suspension  was  to  be  revoked  not  later 
than  fourteen  days  thereafter.^ 

Although  this  amendment  served  a  definite  purpose,  it  did  not 
secure  decisions  backed  by  a  substantial  majority  of  board  mem- 
bers. In  1902  provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
fellmongers  board  which  was  to  make  no  determination  unless  it 
were  signed  by  seven  of  the  ten  members,  the  chairman  to  have 
no  vote.  The  same  majority  was  required  for  the  determinations 
of  several  other  boards.  This  literally  required  two  of  the  em- 
ployees to  vote  with  the  employers  or  vice  versa.*  After  a  short 
and  unsuccessful  experience  this  attempt  at  agreement  was  aban- 
doned in  1903  and  another  means  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
inaugurated,  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals. 

1  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1903,  No.  1857,  Sec.  7. 

2  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1907,  No.  2137,  Sec.  15. 

3  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1897,  No.  1518,  Sec.  6. 

4  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1902,  No.  1804,  Sec.  7-9. 
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For  several  years  this  court  consisted  of  one  judge  of  the  Su- 
p..me  Court  chosen  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  a  registrar. 
Ly   he  amendment  of  1914  its  character  was  materially  changed, 
and  It  ,s  now  constituted  only  when  there  is  need  for  it.    The  Cour 
now  consists  of  a  judge  of  the  Sup..me  Court  chosen  as  heX 

frCouncil    V         ^"""^  "'^""'^^  ^PP-^'^^  ^y  t^«  G--nor 
in  Council  after  nomination  by  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  on  the  special  board,  the  determination  of 
which  IS  appealed  against.    The  president  of  the  Court  holds  office 
for  such  period  as  the  Governor  in  Council  thinks  fit,  but  the  lay 
members  serve  only  on  the  Court  for  which  they  are'  appointed." 
A  determination  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  on  the  appeal 
of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  either  employers  or  em- 
ployees on  any  special  board.    An  appeal  can  also  be  made  by  any 

in  Iv  t    /r    '^  "  ""'  '"'^'-    ^  ^'"""^^  P^''P'"^'°"  of  workers 
a^  a^v  T      /''"'  "^^'    ^-thermore,  the  Minister  mav 

at  any  time  refer  a  determination  without  an  appeal.  In  arriving 
at  Its  decision  the  Court  must  have  regard  for  the  general  state 
of  employment  and  if  possible,  secure  for  the  individual  a  living 
wage.  It  has  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  examine  docu^ 
mentary  evidence,  but  no  trade  secrets  or  the  financial  position 
of  any  party  may  be  made  public  without  his  consent.  No  bar- 
mter  or  solictor  may  be  heard  except  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties  or  upon  the  order  of  the  judge. 

men  once  made,  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  final  and  may 
not  be  reviewed  without  its  permission.  Such  permission  may 
be  given  If  upon  prima  facie  evidence,  the  Court  is  convinced  thJt 
a  cause  for  review  exists.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  this  Court 
IS  primarily  one  of  appeal  and  not  of  original  jurisdiction.  This 
was  clearly  declared  by  Mr.  Justice  Hood  in  the  first  case  brought 

at  all  about  the  error  of  the  Board's  decision,  the  case  would  be 
dismissed  and  the  decision  affirmed.^  The  two  methods  of 
amending  a  determination  either  by  reference  to  a  wages  board, 
or  to  the  Court  are  now  in  use  substantially  as  described. 

'  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria    1Q14   Ko   9<!«;a   a.,     Z, 
» Report  of  the  Chief  Insp::tor'of'y;ct;ies!'U:"p"jo. 
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General  Provisions  for  Enforcement 

1.  Registration. —  The    registration    of    factories     and     em- 
ployees    is     one     of     the    fundamental     requirements     in     en- 
forcing   any    system    of    factory    legislation.      At    the    incep- 
tion   of    the    wages    board    plan    this    was    recognized    and 
not    only    the    registration     of    all     factories     and    workshops 
was  provided  for,  but  also  the  registration  of  every  person  man- 
ufacturing articles   of   wearing   apparel  outside  of  a   factory.' 
The  latter  provision  was  made  still  more  inclusive  in  1900  by 
the  requirement  that  all  outworkers  employed  in  making  clothing 
or  wearing  apparel  except  members  of  the  employee's  family  shall 
be  registered.^     Similar  enactments  concerning  outworkers  have 
been  embodied  in  every  act  in  force  since  that  time.     It  is  also 
provided  that  in  all  other  lines  of  manufacture  where  outwork  is 
done  that  the  occupier  shall  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  persons 
doing  such  work,  the  amount  of  work,  and  the  wages  for  which 
it  is  done.    These  particulars  are  all  to  be  furnished  to  the  Chief 
Factory  Inspector  on  demand,  but  are  not  to  be  divulged  to  the 
public.    It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  widening  of  the 
definition  of  the  word  factory  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  employment  conditions.     In  1896  a  factory  or  work- 
room was  defined  as  any  office  building  or  place  in  which  four 
persons  or  more  other  than  Chinese,  or  in  which  one  or  more 
Chinese  persons  are  employed  at  any  handicraft,  or  in  manufac- 
turing articles  for  trade  or  sale.^    In  1905  and  later  in  1912  it 
was  extended  and  limited  so  as  to  mean  places  in  which  steam, 
water,  gas,  oil,  or  electric  power  is  used,  where  coal  gas  is  made, 
where  electricity  is  generated,  where  any  clay  pit  or  quarry  is 
worked  in  connection  with  a  pottery  or  brick  yard,  and  where 
furniture,  bread,  or  pastry  is  prepared  for  sale.*    Under  shops  are 
included  retail  stores,  barber  shops  and  rooms  of  hair  dressers, 
dyers,   and  clothes  cleaners.     By  further  interpretation  of  the 
words  handicraft  and  manufacture,  practically  every  line  of  in- 
dustry in  the  state,  except  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  other 
pastoral  pursuits  is  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Factories  and 

1  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1896,  No.  1445,  Sec.  14. 

2  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1900,  No.  1654,  Sec.  18. 
»  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1896,  No.  1445. 

*  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1912,  No.  2386,  Sec.  5. 
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Shops  Acte.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  their  ap- 
fixation  IS  only  to  factories  and  shops  situated  within  a  city, 

Z  ZZf  "^""^  establishments  as  well  as  the  outworkers 

m  most  lines  of  employment  are  registered. 

to  tr  W  T"^"^  *f '  ^''*"'^  °^  r^istration,  it  will  be  in  order 
to  see  how  It  ,8  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  wages  board 
determmat.ons.    As  early  as  189C  a  true  recori  of  namTwal 
and  work  of  persons  employed  both  inside  and  outs  de  f^ct^S 
and  workrooms  was  required.  A  copy  of  fines  was  also  to  ^  p^^^ 

re  pectable  penalties.'  Later  acts  gave  the  inspectors  powernS 
only  o  demand  certificates  of  registration,  lists  of  outworke  "  and 
pay  sheets,  but  the  right  to  examine  any  employee  either  in  private 
or  m  the  prepuce  of  the  employer.  Inspectors  have  the  right 
to  enter  any  place  of  employment  during  reasonable  hours  of  te 
day  or  night.  Obstructions  to  the  performance  of  insltoHal 
duty  are  severely  punished.     When  a  person  is  charged  ST„ 

of  Petty  Sessions.   All  offenses  are  first  reported  to  the  Minister 
and  he  may  take  action  if  he  sees  fit.^    The  burden  of  pr^ZtS 
.s  thus  thrown  directly  upon  the  Department  of  Labor^    vT^" 
provisions  as  to  the  interpretation  of  an  offense  are  worthy  ofT 
^deration     An  employer  may  be  held  for  the  full  rate  fixe^  bT 
determination   notwithstanding  any   agreement  to   the  Z^ll 
.^de  with  the  employee.  He  is  also  subject  to  a  penalty  fo     he 
breach  of  the  determination.    The  burden  of  proof  fn  showing  tha 
the  provisions  of  the  act  regarding  the  registration  of  factori^ 
have  been  complied  with  lies  with  the  defendant.    The  deWa„^ 
must  also  prove  that  he  has  complied  with  the  law  as  to  the  prl 
portion  of  apprentices  or  improvers  allowed.  No  technical  defend 
are  allowed  the  factory  occupier,  but  on  the  other  hand    if  he 
proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  used  all  due  diligence 
to  comply  with  the  law  he  is  not  held  guilty  of  its  conti^ven^io" 
Ihe  trial  is  expeditiously  conducted  and  a  decision  rendered  after 

with  little  delay  due  to  tedious  legal  proceedings. 

I  Ant  5  P^rl'an'ei't  of  Victoria,  1896,  No.  1445   Sec    I"  14 
»  Act  of  Parlmment  of  Victoria,  1912,  No.  2386,  Sec  220. 
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2.  Minor  Provisions. —  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  enforce- 
ment, attention  should  be  called  to  some  other  minor  prohibitions 
included  in  the  acts.  Any  payment  of  wages  in  goods  was  made 
a  contravention  of  the  law  in  1900.  In  1912  the  paj-ment  of  aU 
wages  to  each  employee  at  least  every  fortnight  was  provided  for.* 
No  employer  shall  dismiss  any  employee  because  he  has  given 
information  to  an  inspector,  or  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  special 
board."  In  this  way  the  rights  of  the  employee  who  may  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  the  act  are  safeguarded. 

Suspension  in  Case  of  Strike 

One  power  of  suspension  of  a  determination  possessed  by  the 
Minister  in  Council  may  be  worthy  of  mention  because  of  its 
potential  value.  Whenever  the  Minister  has  reason  to  think  that 
an  organized  strike  is  about  to  take  place  in  any  process  or  busi- 
ness which  is  the  subject  of  the  determination  of  a  special  board, 
he  may  suspend  the  whole  or  parts  of  such  determination  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  This  suspension  may,  dur- 
ing this  period,  be  altered  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit.^  How  useful 
this  clause  may  prove  to  be  is  merely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Although  it  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  1903  it  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon. 

< 

II.  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN 

VICTORIA 

1.  Industrial  and  Geographical  Sketch 
The  State  of  Victoria,  lying  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Australia,  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles  or  56,245,760  acres. 
Bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  New  South  Wales,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Murray  river,  it  lies  directly  east  of 
South  Australia,  the  boundary  line  being  about  242  miles  in 
length.  Although  in  area  the  State  is  only  1/34  part  of  the  entire 
Australian  continent,  and  is  smaller  than  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania combined,  it  is  almost  as  large  as  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  which  contains  88,309  square  miles.     The  growth  of  the 

1  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1912,  No.  2386,  Sec.  199 

2  Ibid,  Sec.  239. 

3  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1903,  No.  2137,  Sec.  34. 
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population  has  been  striking.     In  1842  there  were  23,709  souls, 
which  by  the  end  of  1911  had  increased  to  1,337,678.    During  the 
same  period  the  State  revenue  grew  from  a  little  over  £87,000  to 
£9,200,000.    Because  of  its  geographical  position,  it  has  a  climate 
more  suitable  to  its  European  population  than  any  other  State 
upon  the  continent.     Agriculture  is  naturally  a  most  important 
factor  in  its  economic  life,  there  being  5,386,000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, but  this  fact  only  servee  to  emphasize  the  sparse  settle- 
ment of  the  country  as  a  whole.     The  tendency  has  been  for 
population  to  concentrate  in  the  cities,  and  for  this  reason  in- 
dustry is  found  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  carrying 
with  it  numerous  industrial  problems  which  the  State  has  at- 
tempted to  solve.     In  1909  exports  amounted  to  nearly  £30,000,- 

000  and  the  imports  were  almost  as  large.    Over  100,000  hands 
are  employed  in  factories  alone,  or  over  five  times  the  number 
so  engaged  in  1871.^     Gold  mining  should  not  be  forgotten  as 
an  influential  factor  in  the  development  of  the  State,  over  half 
of  the  output  for  all  Australia  being  exported  from  Victoria. 
But  as  the  amount  mined  annually  has  been  almost  uniformly 
declining,  our  closest  attention  will  be  given  to  the  manufacturing 
industries  as  the  subjects  of  industrial  regulation.     These  enter*'- 
prises  have  absorbed  the  surplus  labor  from  the  gold  fields  and 
in  their  growing  development  have  reflected  most  of  the  industrial 
evils  of  the  old  worid.     To  the  effect  of  the  legislative  remedies 
enacted  we  shall  now  give  our  attention. 

2.  Economic  Eesults  Affecting  the  Worker 
A,  Abolition  of  Sweating — Homework 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  creation 
of  the  wages  board  system  was  the  prevalence  of  sweating  in 
various  trades  involving  homeworkers.  The  acts  provided  for  the 
registration  of  homeworkers,  laying  the  burden  upon  their  em- 
ployers, the  proprietors  of  registered  factories.  In  the  clothing 
trades  this  duty  is  put  upon  the  employees  themselves.  Although 
workers  on  their  own  account  and  those  employed  by  unregistered 
shops  were  exempted  from  this  provision,  Mr.  Aves  found  no  evi- 
dence that  these  classes  constituted  an  unknown  problem  of  sus- 

1  Victorian  Year  Book,  1911-12,  p.  9. 
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pected  urgency.^  In  1908  the  homeworkers  known  to  the  Factory 
Department  were  practically  confined  to  four  trades,  dressmaking 
and  underclothing,  shirtmaking  and  clothing.  A  great  majority 
of  these  have  been  concentrated  in  Melbourne.  The  statistics  on 
the  number  of  outworkers  are  not  constant  nor  are  they  analyzed 
in  the  factory  reports,  but  it  is  known  that  in  1901  out  of  a  total 
of  1,093  homeworkers,  only  63  were  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 
This  was  true  of  even  a  smaller  number  in  1902.  Of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  clothing  trade,  2.2  per  cent,  were  homeworkers.  In 
the  dressmaking  and  underclothing  trades  the  percentage  was 
10.6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  shirt  trade  about  22  per  cent.  In  all 
the  other  trades  only  a  negligible  number  of  these  workers  was 
found.^ 

While  exact  statistics  of  homeworkers  in  succeeding  years  are 
not  available,  the  chief  lady  inspector.  Miss  Cuthbertson,  testified 
before  the  South  Australian  Select  Committee  in  1904  that  they 
had  diminished  by  more  than  half.  In  1907  there  was  an  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  number  of  these  employees,  1,455  being 
registered.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general 
season  of  prosperity  in  the  sewing  trades,  which  created  a  greater 
demand  for  indoor  workers  than  could  be  supplied.^  Many  of  the 
mothers  of  girls  employed  in  the  factories  then  took  in  work  to  do 
in  their  spare  moments.  By  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  1911 
the  responsibility  for  the  direct  registration  of  outworkers  was 
placed  upon  the  employers.  The  employment  of  any  unregistered 
person  at  homework  is  specifically  forbidden.  As  an  immediate 
effect  of  this  proviso  there  has  been  a  substantial  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  outworkers,*  1,906  being  reported  in  1911, 
as  against  1,584  for  1910. 

Although  there  is  thus  an  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  persons,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred  that  the  amount  of 
homework  is  relatively  increasing.  In  fact  there  is  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  clothing  trade,  the  ratio  of  piece  rates  to 
time  rates  tends  to  keep  work  inside  the  factory.  Up-to-date 
machinery,  the  sectional  system  of  doing  work,  direct  supervision, 

1  Ernest  Aves,  Report  to  the  Home  Dept.,  1908,  p.  44. 

2  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  of  Victoria,  1901,  p.  47, 
s  Ibid,  1907,  p.  63. 

4  Ibid,  1911,  p.  24. 
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and  efficient  organization  generally  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage only  in  the  factory.  That  this  is  actually  the  case  is  re- 
peatedly confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  Factory  Department. 
But  the  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  regardless  of 
the  number,  the  welfare  of  homeworkers  is  greatly  improved. 
Sweat^ing  no  longer  prevails.  Wages  in  most  cases  ai;  fair 
Complaints  as  to  injustice  are  the  exception.  Compared  tc^ 
these  fundamental  facts,  the  question  of  quantity  is  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  ^ 

Ko  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  part  of  the  warehouseman  in  this  system.    He  is 
chiefly  of  importance  in  the  boot,  shoe  and  various  clothing  in- 
diistries.     He  may  be  an  importer  and  a  manufacturer,  but  his 
chief  function  IS  that  of  a  middleman,  distributing  the  products  of 
the  factory  and  workshop.    In  placing  out  contracts  for  work  he  is 
not  responsible  for  wages,  although  he  may  supply  the  materials 
and  give  the  specific  orders  for  goods.     The  standard  of  quality 
mus    be  strictly  observed  but  there  is  no  concern  as  to  how  or  at 
what  price  goods  are  made.     Thus,  the  warehouseman  becomes 
really  a  medium  for  subcontract.     Although  there  was  no  ap- 
preciable sweating  in  the  ^^  order  "  trade  in  the  early  nineties,  the 
tear  has  been  expressed  that  the  warehouseman  will  afford  an 
opening  for  a  g-eneral  revival  of  sweating,  such  as  formerly  existed 
in  the      stock      trade.     This  fear  has  been  felt  since  the  legal 
position  of  the  warehouseman  was  definitely  fixed.     In  the  case 

?'^ir'!a'^.    ""'''"''  '"^"""^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^Po^.  Septem- 
Vt    .    '  '*  "^^^  ^^'^^  *^'*  *^"  r^ponsibility  for  conforming 
with  the  determinations  of  the  wages  boards  should  fall  upon  the 
employer  who  actually  plans  the  work  and  ultimately  pays  the 
wages   and  not  upon  the  person  who  merely  places  the  contract. 
Ihus  It  IS  made  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  to  estimate  wages 
cost  in  the  light  of  the  legal  requirements  and  to  meet  the  penalty 
for  their  violation.     Although  this  would  seem  to  offer  an  op. 
portunity  for  evasion  of  the  legal  rates,  it  has  not  apparently 
resulted  in  any  conspicuous  violations. 

We  have  already  noted  at  some  length  the  influence  of  the  board 
detenninations  in-  several  of  the  chief  industries.  In  the  pre- 
vention of  sweating,  both  home  and  factory  workers  are  involved 
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although  the  term  is  more  generally  applied  to  those  employed  in 
the  home.  In  either  case  the  effect  of  the  legal  minimum  wage 
has  been  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  worker,  incidentally  putr 
ting  the  honest  employer  equal  with  the  sweater.  To  show  that 
the  result  has  been  decisive  we  need  only  refer  to  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.  In 
1901  he  says  of  the  clothing  trade: 

"  In  the  short  space  of  three  years  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  trade  have  been  changed.  No  complaints  are  now 
heard  of  gross  sweating,  or  of  clothes  made  in  miserable  homes 
for  a  more  miserable  wage.  The  department  has  little  trouble 
in  enforcing  the  determination  of  the  board.  The  average 
wage  paid  will  show  that  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
employed  receive  more  than  the  minimum  wage."  ^ 

In  1902  we  have  the  following  report  of  the  underclothing  trade : 
"  Many  of  the  notorious  '  sweaters '  have  settled  down  to 
fair  prices.  A  few  who  at  one  time  gave  out  work  now  make 
it  up  themselves  instead  of  subletting  it,  while  others  have  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  the  trade.  Complaints  re  sweating 
rates  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  is,  I  believe,  a 
significant  fact,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
workers  believe  their  condition  to  be  better."  ^ 

In  1905  the  situation  as  to  homework  was  commented  upon  in 
this  language: 

'I  Large  quantities  of  work  are  still  given  out  to  workers  in 
their  own  homes,  although  the  total  number  is  on  the  decrease ; 
the  tendency  seems  to  have  all  work  done  indoors  that  is  pos- 
sible, as  it  can  be  turned  out  more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily, 
particularly  as  the  present  fashions  for  ladies'  garments  are 
of  very  elaborate  styles. 

"  I  find  where  conditions  are  fixed  in  a  trade  they  are  very 
generally  complied  with."  ^ 

From  this  evidence  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  sweating  as  it 
was  originally  known  has  practically  disappeared.     The  South 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  17 

2  Ibid,  1901,  p.  39.  >  y  k' 

3  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1904,  p.  39. 
See  also,  Boehringer,  Die  Lohnameter  in  Victoria,  p.  173. 
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Australian  Select  Committee  investigating  the  working  of  the 
Victorian  system  in  1904  reported  in  their  findings  that  sweating 
in  Victoria  was  no  longer  existent.  That  this  is  true  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  established.  The  dressmaking  and  millinery 
trades  were  complicated  by  a  number  of  pocket  money  earners,  de- 
sirous of  turning  their  acquired  knowledge  to  private  rather  than 
to  industrial  use.  With  the  initiation  of  the  system  of  wage  regu- 
lation there  were  some  dismissals  in  these  trades,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  the  minimum  standards  have  been  maintained.  The  present 
conditions  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  facts  given  in  the  reports 
for  1897.  There  were  then  known  to  the  Factory  Department 
2,382  outworkers  connected  with  the  various  clothing  trades. 
Many  of  them  had  not  yet  benefited  by  the  determinations  and 
were  found  working  long  hours  for  a  pittance  of  10s.  a  week.^ 
Against  this  picture  the  present  situation  compares  very  favor- 
ably. As  against  all  other  objections  to  the  system  of  wages 
boards,  the  abolition  of  sweating  stands  out  as  one  clear,  distinct 
result  of  their  operation. 

B,  The  Special  Bowrds  and  Wages 
The  relation  of  the  special  boards  to  wages  in  the  several  trades 
is  partially  discernible  by  statistics.  Yet  there  are  so  many  com- 
plicating influences  entering  into  statistical  results,  that  much 
caution  must  be  used  in  interpreting  them.  Allowances  must 
sometimes  be  made  for  special  factors  operating  in  a  trade.  But 
notwithstanding  these  limitations,  certain  general  tendencies  may 
be  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  figures  relating  to  general  groups 
of  trades. 

In  1908  Mr.  Aves  found  that  of  a  total  of  forty-nine  trades  gov- 
erned by  wages  boards,  an  increase  for  adult  male  workers  had 
been  made  by  boards  in  twenty-five  cases.  Six  of  these  changes 
were  unimportant,  but  substantial  advances  took  place  in  many 
trades.  The  reductions  made  in  the  confectionery,  pottery  and 
saddlery  trades,  were  quite  insignificant.  A  few  other  changes 
such  as  we  have  already  noted  had  been  made  by  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Appeals  in  such  trades  as  artificial  manures,  fell- 
mongering,  and  breadmaking.^ 


Note.—  Pages  1881  to  1891,  inclusive,  were  withdrawn  after  the  printing 
of  the  entire  edition  of  this  volume,  including  the  subsequent  pages.  There- 
fore the  paging  has  not  been  changed  and  the  text  following  page  1880  is 
continued  on  page  1802.  The  omitted  pages  contained  tables  of  statistics 
numbered  1  to  9,  inclusive,  which,  on  final  revision  but  too  late  for  correction 
m  page  proof,  were  deemed  by  the  author  as  not  necessary  in  support  of  his 
conclusions  and  possibly  susceptible  of  misunderstanding  without  further* 
analysis  and  explanation. 

It  has  also  been  impossible  to  renumber  the  subsequent  tables  beginning 
with  No.  10  on  page  1893. 

[18911 


1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fftctoriee  for  1897,  p.  14. 

2  Aves,  p.  25. 
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TABLE  No.   10 

1-A.     Increase  or  Average  Wage  Earnings  in  Board  Trades.     Adult  Males  Earning 

Minimum  Rates  or  Over  —  Br  Index  Numbers 


Industry 


De- 
termi- 
nation 
effective 


Bedsteads,  fenders 

Boot 

Bread 

Brick 

Brush  makers 

Butchers 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Confectionery 

Coopers 

Engravers 

Fellmongers 

European  furniture 

Mantel-pieces  and  over  mantels. 

Jam,  pickles 

Jewelers 

Millet  brooms 

Pastry  cooks 

Plate  glass 

Pottery 

Saddlery 

Stone  cutters 

Tanners 

Wicker 

Woodworkers 

Woolens 


1902 

1897 

1897 

1901 

1902 

1901 

1901 

1897 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1897 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1901 

1902 


State 

of 
trade 


AVERAGE   WAGE 


+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


1900 


224 

254 

311 

259 

211 

265 

251 

305 

212 

250 

294 

203 

300 

234 

197 

303 

212 

252 

259 

225 

231 

229 

218 

219 

242 

209 


1912 


323 

334 

380 

332 

313 

336 

295 

353 

352 

393 

426 

274 

374 

365 

293 

397 

288 

337 

332 

307 

285 

351 

303 

335 

345 

284 


Differ- 
ence in 
number 


99 
80 
69 
73 
102 
71 
44 
48 
140 
143 
132 
71 
74 
131 
96 
94 
76 
85 
73 
82 
54 
122 
85 
116 
103 
75 


Differ- 
ence in 
per  cent 


44.2 

31.5 

22.1 

28.1 

48.3 

26.8 

17.6 

15.7 

66.0 

57.2 

44.9 

34.9 

24.6 

55.9 

48.7 

31.0 

35.8 

33.7 

28.2 

36.4 

23.3 

53.2 

38.9 

52.9 

42.5 

35.9 


Note. —  These  tables  are  based  upon  mdex  numbers  obtained  by  multiplying  by  six  the  averace 
weekly  wage  rates  as  copied  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  This  is 
merely  for  simplification  and  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  result.     Thus,  the  figures  for  the  jewelry 


trade  are  as  follows: 


Year 


1900 


Average  weekly  wages 50s-6d 

Index  numbers ' ' " ,'  '303  ' 


1912 

66  S.-3  d. 
397 


State  of  Trade  indicates  whether  the  number>f  adult  employees  of  the  sex  mentioned,  in- 
creased or  decreased  m  the  industry  from  1900  to  1912. 
+  Indicates  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  or  more. 
—  Indicates  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  or  more. 
=  Indicates  a  variation  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 
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TABLE  No.  11 

Increase  of  Average  Wage  Earnings  in  Board  Trades.     Adult  Females  Earning 
Minimum  Rates  or  Over  —  By  Index  Numbers 


Industry 


Boot 

Clothing 

Jam 

Shirt 

Underclothing 
Woolens 


De- 
termi- 
nation 
effective 


1897 
1897 
1901 
1898 
1899 
1902 


State 

of 
trade 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


AVERAGE   WAGE 


1900 


131 

129 
81 
100 
102 
121 


1912 


Differ- 
ence in 
number 


149 
156 
128 
142 
140 
177 


17 
27 
47 
42 
38 
56 


Differ- 
ence in 
percent 


12.9 
20.9 
58.0 
42.0 
37.2 
46.3 


TABLE  No.  12 

IB.     Increase  op  Average  Wage  Earnings  in  Non  Board  Trades.     Adult  Males  Earning 
Minimum  Rates  or  Over  —  By  Index  Numbers 


Industry 


Ammunition  and  safety  fuse . 

Biscuits 

Butter 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Electrical  supplies 

Eviropean  laundries 

Hats , 

Hosiery  and  knitting 

Nails 

Photography 

Preserving  meats 

Ties 


State 

of 
trade 


average  wage 


Tobacco  and  cigarettes . 
Umbrellas 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


1900 


281 
231 
220 
228 
259 
295 
206 
317 
225 
272 
253 
246 
242 
230 
262 


1912 


355 

254 

279 

300 

296 

339 

292 

392 

340 

289 

338 

305 

301 

382 

303 


Differ- 
ence in 
number 


Differ- 
ence in 
per  cent 


74 
23 
59 
72 
37 
44 
86 
75 

115 
17 
85 
59 
59 

152 
41 


26.3 
9.9 
26.8 
31.6 
14.2 
14.9 
41.7 
23.6 
51.1 
6.2 
33.6 
23.9 
24.3 
66.0 
15.7 


TABLE  No.  13 
2-B.     Increase  of  Average  Wage  Earnings  in  Non  Board  Trades.    Adult  Females  Earn- 


iNG  Minimum  Rates  or  Over  —  By  Index  Numbers 


Industry 


Ammunition  and  safety  fuse 

Biscuits 

Chemicals 

European  laundries 

Hats 

Hosiery  and  knitting 

Photography 

Ties 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 

Umbrellas 


State 

of 
trade 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


average  wage 


1900 


94 

91 

95 

114 

119 

92 

138 

85 

127 

109 


1912 


153 
128 
124 
136 
148 
153 
140 
132 
208 
136 


Differ- 
ence in 
number 


59 
37 
29 
22 
29 
61 
2 
47 
81 
27 


Differ- 
ence in 
per  cent 


62.7 
40.6 
30.5 
19.3 
23.5 
66.3 
1.4 
55.3 
63.0 
24.7 
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Average  Wage  Increase 

The  direct  increase  in  the  average  wage  has  been  a  common 
feature  of  both  board  and  non  board  trades.    For  the  adult  males 
the  average  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  board  than  in  the  non- 
board  trades.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  rate  for  both  classes 
was  about  the  same  in  1900,  but  that  the  board  trades  attained 
to  a  somewhat  higher  level  in  1912  than  those  not  under  such 
jurisdiction.     This  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  board  trades  are  larger  and  more  important.     This  was 
true  in  1900  and  likewise  in  1912.    In  1900  the  average  number 
of  adult  employees  per  board  trade  was  343  as  against  72  for 
the  non  board  trades.     This  was  doubtless  one  reason  for  these 
trades  being  put  under  the  board  system,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  wages  in  this  group  were  also  somewhat  lower 
in  1900  than  in  the  other  trades.     As  to  the  number  of  workers 
in  the  two  groups,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  industries  are  sta- 
tionary or  declining  in  the  former.     This  is  notably  true  of  the 
confectionery  trade  in  which  females  have  been  largely  employed ; 
of  f ellmongering,  which  has  suffered  from  labor  disputes ;  of  sad- 
dlery, which  has  been  hit  by  the  tariff  and  other  adverse  influences, 
and  of  brushmaking  which  has  always  been  relatively  weak.     In 
the  non-board  group  only  two  trades  are  in  a  stationary  condition 
and  none  are  declining.      However,  it  should  be  noted  that  tie 
making,  while  listed  as  progressive,  employs  very  few  men. 

Taking  up  the  consideration  of  women's  wages,  a  different  tend- 
ency is  apparent.  Practically  all  of  the  industries  are  progressive 
as  regards  number  of  employees.  But  the  advance  in  wages  haa 
been  gi-eatest  in  the  non  board  trades.  However,  wages  in  1900 
were  at  a  much  lower  level  in  this  group  than  in  the  board  trades. 
Both  groups  advanced  to  about  the  same  plane  in  1912.  In  1900 
the  average  number  of  adult  female  employees  was  836  per  board 
trade  as  against  100  for  each  trade  not  under  a  board.  The  fact 
that  the  non  board  trades  show  as  much  advance  in  the  wage 
scale  as  they  do,  is  therefore  a  matter  worthy  of  note. 

Before  passing  the  subject  of  average  wage  advances,  it  will  be 
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well  to  notice  the  findings  of  Mr.  Aves  in  this  connection.    Com- 
paring the  average  wages  of  adult  males  in  1900  and  1906    he 
found  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  considerable  advance  in' the 
board,  but  only  a  trifling  increase  in  the  non  board  trades.    A\Tiile 
the  tendency  was  the  same  then  as  now  in  this  respect,  there  is 
much  less  difference  to  be  found  between  board  and  non-board 
trades  at  present.'     This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  since  1906  several  of  the  non-board  trades  considered  by 
Mr.  Aves  have  come  under  determinations,  thus  leaving  unregu- 
lated the  trades  better  able  to  maintain  adequate  wage  standards 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Aves  could  secure  no  figures  for  females,  a  simi- 
lar comparison  cannot  be  made  for  that  class  of  workers. 

In  this  study  of  average  wage  increases,  it  is  hard  to  draw 
definite  conclusions.     There  are  conflicting  tendencies  and  quali- 
fying influences  in  each  set  of  facts.    That  there  has  been  a  great 
advance,  of  wage  standards  in  the  board  trades  is  established. 
Ihat  there  has  been  a  substantial  though  a  less  marked  increase 
for  males  m  trades  not  under  board  jurisdiction  is  equally  true 
We  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  the  wages"  of  females  have 
risen   quite   as   much   if   not   more   in   non-board   as   in   board 
trades,-  and  to  as  high  a  plane.     Whether  later  progress  has 
been  caused  or  accelerated  by  the  board  system  after  the  first  up- 
ward push  may  be  open  to  doubt.    But  on  the  other  hand  some 
of  the  worst  sweating  conditions  were  unquestionably  overcome 
with  the  aid  of  the  wages  boards.  In  the  once  sweated  shirt  trade 
there  was  in  1901  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  juvenile  labor 
and  yet  a  higher  average  wage  for  all  employees.^'     Other  such 
examples  are  not  lacking  as  we  have  seen.     It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  great  service  of  a  wages  board  is  performed  durin- 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  in  lifting  the  underpaid  employee 
to  a  firm  footing  of  industrial  reward.   This  is  not  to  say  that  its 
later  indirect  effects  are  not  important.     When  all  factors  are 
considered,  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  rendered  by  such  a  sys- 
tem  IS  its  general  influence  making  for  fair  industrial  standards. 

lAves,  p.  43.  '  " • 

2  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1901,  p.  36. 
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C,  Does  the  Minimum  Wage  Become  the  Maximum  f 
It  has  often  been  asserted  and  sometimes  with  considerable 
force,  that  the  minimum  wage  set  by  a  special  board  tends  to  be- 
come the  maximum  or  standard  rate.  In  1904  this  declaration 
was  made  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Select  Committee  of 
South  Australia.  Dr.  Clark  has  also  noted  the  tendency  toward 
what  would  be  called  in  this  country,  a  "  union  wage."  ^  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Aves  absolute  uniformity  of  rating  in  any  occupa- 
tion was  quite  the  exception,  especially  in  skilled  trades.^  Yet 
he  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  a  wage  above 
the  minimum  might  often  be  a  small  one.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  clear  opinion  of  actual  conditions,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  statistical  evidence.  Although  this  largely  lacking,  there  is 
some  instructive  data  available.  We  have  also  the  testimony  of 
those  having  first  hand  experience  with  the  trades  concerned,  the 
inspectors  of  the  Factory  Department.  In  this  way  we  may  at 
least  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  wage  conditions  obtaining  in  in- 
dividual trades. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  special  board  system,  reports 
were  rife  that  the  minimum  wage  was  the  maximum  wage.  It 
appears  that  statements  to  this  effect  were  commonly  circulated 
by  manufacturers  and  others  anxious  to  discredit  minimum  wage 
legislation.  In  1901,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  made  a 
sweeping  denial  of  this  charge  in  language  that  is  worth  repeat- 
ing.    He  wrote  as  follows: 

"  The  Special  Board  system  has  now  been  in  force  in  a 
few  trades  since  1897,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  minimum  wage  is  never  the  maximum  wage.  If 
we  take  the  clothing  trade,  for  instance,  the  minimum  wage 
for  adult  males  is  45s.  per  week,  whereas  the  average  wage 
paid  last  year  was  53s.  3d.  per  week;  for  adult  females  in 

1  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56.  p.  65. 

2  Aves,  p.  49. 
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this  trade  the  minimum  wage  is  20s.  per  week,  whereas  the 
average  wage  paid  last  year  was  22s.  3d.  per  week."  ^ 

He  then  cites  similar  figures  for  the  boot,  shirt,  and  furniture 
trades.     These  averages  are  significant,  for  where  the  average 
wage  paid  in  a  trade  is  so  much  higher  than  the  minimum  fixed 
It  IS  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  minimum  has  become  the 
'  maximum. 

Since  the  early  period  of  depression,  wages  in  the  boot  trade 
have  generally  maintained  a  high  level.     In  1910  the  legal  rate 
for  beginners  was  5s.  per  week  but  it  was  the  general  custom  of 
employers  to  pay  7s.  6d.  for  the  first  year's  experience.^    Of  the 
plate  glass  trade  it  has  more  than  once  been  said,  "  the  minimum 
wage  IS  not  by  any  means  the  maximum."  ^    Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  attending  the  determination  of  the  Artificial  Manure 
Board,  owing  to  the  downward  revision  of  rates  by  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Appeals,  employers  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  waive 
all  discretion  in  the  payment  of  wages.      In  1907  an  inspector 
stated  that  m  the  majority  of  cases  the  rates  paid  exceeded  those 
provided  by  the  Court.    Such  has  been  the  experience  of  three 
tairly  representative  trades. 

Very  similar  to  the  comments  already  noted  are  those  concern- 
ing the  jam  and  baking  trades.^    When  questioned,  adult  bread 
makers  have  always  declared  the  wages  paid  to  be  in  excess  of 
determination  rates.'    Naturally,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
considering  the  demand  for  labor  in  this  trade.     The  history  of 
the  brickmaking  industry  is  instructive  in  that  it  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  trade  conditions  upon  the  wages  paid  by  an  employer. 
Throughout  1905  business  was  dull  and  there  were  few  instances 
of  wages  paid  in  excess  of  determination  rates.'     In  1906  trade 
was  better  and  one  inspector  reported  a  factory  paying  all  of  its 
1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1901,  p.  11. 

» Ibid,  1906,  p.  35,  1908,  p.  47. 
*  Ibid,  1907,  p.  41. 

'  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1908   p   21   22 
« Ibid,  1905,  p.  14.  '  ^       '      ■ 
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hands  above  the  minimum  scale.  Business  continued  brisk,  and 
in  1908  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  rates 
paid  were  not  limited  by  determination  standards.*  A  similar 
trend  is  apparent  in  the  millinery  trade.  Wages  were  very  low 
when  a  determination  came  into  effect  in  July,  1907,  a  majority 
of  the  employees  then  being  paid  the  bare  legal  rate.'  There  was 
an  improvement  during  the  following  year,  and  in  1910  the  de- 
termination was  amended,  substantially  raising  the  minimum 
rates.  Yet  despite  this  advance  it  was  reported  that  no  marked 
advance  in  average  earnings  need  be  expected  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  employees  receiving  the  minimum.'  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  earlier  reports  which  attributed  the  payment  of  bare 
legal  rates  to  a  surplus  labor  supply.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  condition  of  business  and  the  state  of  the  labor  market  are 
important  factors  bearing  upon  this  question. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  still  other  industries  where  the  mini- 
mum has  not  become  the  maximum  rate.  Conditions  in  the 
underclothing  trade  in  which  so  much  difficulty  at  first  arose  over 
the  fixing  of  piece  rates  have  been  quite  satisfactory  in  recent 
years.  Wages,  especially  for  skilled  workers,  have  been  far  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  rate.*  Even  in  the  shirt  making  industry 
where  the  worst  kind  of  sweating  at  one  time  prevailed,  experi- 
enced girls  are  now  able  to  earn  more  than  the  legal  wage.^ 
Without  dwelling  at  further  length  upon  individual  instances,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  general  tendency  illustrated  by  these 
examples  is  also  confirmed  by  such  statistical  evidence  as  is 
available.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Factories  of  Victoria,  we  are  able  to  compare  the 
legal  minimum  with  the  average  wage  paid  in  some  of  the  repre- 
sentative trades.  The  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Murphy 
in  March,  1914,  includes  all  of  the  trades  where  a  direct  compari- 


1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1908,  p.  24. 

2  Ibid,  1907,  p.  44. 

3  Ibid,  1910,  p.  54. 

4  Ibid,  1908,  p.  55,  1909,  p.  69. 

5  Ibid,  1910,  p.  64,  1906,  p.  38. 
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son  is  possible.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wege  paid  in  these 
trades  is  in  excess  of  the  legal  rate. 

table  No.  14 

A  COIIPABISON  OP  THE  AVERAOE  MINIMUM  WaQE  PaID  IN  CeBTAIN  TrADBS  WITH  THE  STATUTORY 

Minimum  Waqb  as  Fixed  Br  the  WAOBa  Boabd  Dbterminatiom  for  the  Particular  Trade 


TB>B   ending   31st   DE- 
CEMBER, 1910 

TEAR   SNDINQ  31ST  DB- 
CBMBSB,   1912 

Board 

• 

Wages 

board 

rate 

Average 
wage 
paid 

Wages 

board 

rate 

Average 
wa^e 
paid 

Bread  carters 

40/ 

54/ 
16/ 

50/ 
25/ 

25/ 

40/10 

55/8 
21/9 

52/4 
26/4 

27/2 

31/5 
64/8 

21/1 

48/ 
64/ 
21/6 

57/ 
27/6 

27/6 

48/ 

42/ 

22/6 

58/ 

62/ 

20/ 

48/8 

56/11 

26/5 

61/10 
28/3 

29/» 

48/8 
44/8 
32/4 
61/5 
83/6 
23/9 

Boot 

Dreasmakers 

Furnit'ore  (bedding) 

Males 

Females 

Furniture  (cabinet  making) 

Females 

Jam  trade 

Livery  stable 

Milliners 

22/6 

68/ 

Organ 

Process  engravers 

Underclothing 

20/ 

Note.—.  In  the  other  trades  this  comparison  cannot  be  made  as  there  is  more  than  one  mimt»iif» 
wag©  and  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  records  collected  the  proportion  of  employees  at 
he  different  classes  of  work.  »«"j=«»  »• 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  ques- 
tion is  entirely  one  sided.  Indeed  there  is  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Although  the  success  of  the  ironmoulders'  determination 
has  on  the  whole  been  quite  commendable,  since  1906,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  pay  unskilled  workers  the  bare  legal  rates.^  At 
the  same  time  skilled  workmen  are  paid  quite  independently  of 
the  board  determination.^  So  also  the  minimum  wages  for  oven- 
makers  are  seldom  raised,  despite  the  competition  in  the  labor 
market  for  competent  workmen.^  In  the  aerated  water  trade 
wages  have  steadily  inclined  toward  a  standard  rate.  In  1907 
several  inspectors  reported  a  number  of  employees  in  their  dis- 
tricts to  be  receiving  more  than  the  legal  rates.  In  1909  we  are 
told  that  the  determination  rates  are  exceeded  in  some  cases. 
After  that  year  not  a  single  statement  of  this  character  was  made. 
Nothing  but  a  general  dead  level  of  wages  can  be  inferred  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Factory  Department.* 


1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1906,  p.  30. 

2  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p.  49. 
8  Ibid,  1906,  p.  33,  1910,  p.  53. 

4  Ibid,  1910,  p.  16. 
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A  more  detailed  review  might  be  made  of  some  other  industries, 
such  as  the  cardboard  box/  starch,^  saddlery,^  and  order  dress- 
making trades,*  but  enough  has  been  pointed  out  to  show  that  this 
question  is  not  all  one  sided.     In  trades  such  as  boot-making, 
clothing,  underclothing,  shirtmaking,  and  breadmaking,  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  clearly  not  become  the  maximum.     In  others  it  is 
evident  that  a  standard  rate  is  being  closely  approached.     And 
on  reflection  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  so  in 
Victoria.     Although  the  living  wage  is  the  general  standard  in 
fixing  minimum  rates,  the  boards  do  not  adhere  to  definite  prin- 
ciples.    Rather,  a  determination  is  the  resultant  of  two  opposing 
forces,  the  employer  and  the  employee.     The  rates  are  often  un- 
consciously fixed  according  to  the  real  and  just  value  of  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered.     Of  the  three  main  classes  of  employees, 
adults  of  both  sexes,  and  apprentices  and  improvers  of  both  sexes, 
the  practice  of  paying  over  the  legal  rate  seems  to  be  the  most 
common  in  the  two  latter  classes.     The  frequently  low  rates  for 
juvenile  labor  and  the  greater  variation  in  its  efficiency  give  an 
opportunity  for  this.     Thus  it  happens  as  Mr.  Aves  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  difference  between  apprentice  and  improver  is  often 
more  nominal  than  real.^     It  would  seem  that  the  rate  fixed  for 
any  given  trade  has  a  large  part  to  do  in  making  that  a  mmimum 
or  a  standard  rate.     If  the  rate  fixed  is  not  too  high  and  the  de- 
mand for  labor  is  normal,  higher  wages  are  bound  to  be  paid  to 
the  more  skilled  hands,  and  even  to  the  workers  of  the  lowest 
grade.     This  has  actually  been  the  case  in  industries  that  we 
have  reviewed.     But  it  must  be  admitted  as  Mr.  Murphy  has 
pointed  out,  that  in  Australia  generally  the  action  of  the  wages 
boards  and  the  arbitration  courts  has  been  to  unduly  inflate  the 
pay  of  unskilled  as  compared  to  skilled  workers.     Mr.  Murphy 
says :    "  This  of  course  will  have  a  number  of  evil  effects,  and  to 
my  mind  is  the  greatest  defect  that  can  be  pointed  out  against 
the  wages  board  system  as  we  know  it  in  Victoria.     It  takes  away 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1908,  p.  26. 

2  Ibid,  1908,  p.  52. 

8  Ibid,  1907,  p.  50  and  1908. 

4  Ibid,  1910,  p.  37. 

5  Aves,  p.  50.  *       '  ' 
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the  inducement  of  the  energetic  young  worker  to  increase  his 
efficiency.  As  this  factor  increases  in  importance,  it  will  prob- 
ably have  the  effect  of  further  equalizing  the  pay  of  workers  in 
any  trade."^  But  without  minimizing  any  of  the  opposing  evi- 
dence, it  caQ  by  no  means  be  said  that  the  minimum  wage  has 
become  the  maximum.  Although  this  charge  is  still  made  by 
some  Australian  employers,  as  Professor  Hammond  has  observed, 
they  have  been  unable  to  furnish  definite  facts  to  back  up  their 
statements.2  The  following  conservative  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Murphy  in  March,  1914,  is  quite  significant  in  this  regard. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  tendency  to  make  the  minimum  wage 
the  standard  wage  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  be- 
cause the  supply  of  labor  in  this  State  has  been  low.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  effected  whenever  it  should  happen 
that  the  supply  of  labor  is  greater  than  the  demand,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  will  ever  reach  a  time  when  a  good  and 
highly  skilled  workman  will  not  be  able  to  command  con- 
siderably above  the  legal  rate."^ 

Until  definite  statistics  are  compiled  by  the  Victorian  authori- 
ties as  to  wage  distribution,  we  must  be  content  with  knowing 
that  in  a  large  section  of  industry  the  minimum  rate  has  not  be- 
come the  maximum.  Much  depends  upon  standards  in  rate  mak- 
ing and  upon  individual  industrial  conditions.  But  there  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  Victorian  experience  to  prove  that  legal 
regulation  levels  down  wages  to  a  standard  scale. 

D»  Cost  of  Living 
The  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  during  recent  years  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  is 
a  phenomenon  due  to  many  causes  and  subject  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  complex  influences.  To  endeavor  to  say  that  one  factor  even 
in  a  small  state  or  city  has  a  certain  quantative  weight  is  im- 
possible.    For  this  reason  the  writer  shall  not  attempt  to  say 

1  From  a  written  statement  to  the  writer,  March,  1914 

«  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  48:33 

«  From  a  written  statement  to  the  writer. 

See  also  Appendix  III,  p.  62,  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  N.  Y  State  Factorv 
Investigating  Commission,   1914.  t,  c  x^.  x.  owie  factory 
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whether  or  not  the  board  determinations  have  resulted  in  a  higher 
cost  of  living  in  Victoria.  However,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
whether  the  cost  of  living  has  outstripped  in  rate  of  increase  the 
compensation  of  the  worker,  and  whether  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  working  classes  has  continued  ample. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  relation  of  the  factors  mentioned 
to  each  other,  recourse  may  be  had  to  various  statistical  tables. 
We  have  already  seen  that  wages  of  adult  male  workers  in  board 
trades  increased  about  37  per  cent,  from  1900  to  1912.  In  non- 
board  trades  this  figure  was  somewhat  less,  being  on  an  average 
27  per  cent,  for  15  industries.  (Tables  Nos.  10,  12.)  Mr. 
Knibbs,  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  is  somewhat  more 
conservative.  He  shows  that  for  150  occupations  in  Victoria 
there  was  a  wage  increase  in  1912  of  30.4  per  cent,  since  1901 
and  of  31.7  per  cent,  since  1891.^  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  figures  include  both  board  and  non-board  trades. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain. 
There  are  no  statistics  directly  comparable,  the  only  ones  available 
being  for  the  city  of  Melbourne  and  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole.  According  to  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and 
Statistics,  the  retail  prices  for  groceries  and  food  in  Melbourne 
have  increased  12  per  cent,  since  1901,  while  house  rents  have  in- 
creased 38.5  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  living  calculated  on  a 
scheme  of  weighted  averages  is  shown  to  have  grown  21.2  per  cent, 
from  1901  to  1912.^ 

Another  way  of  showing  the  variation  in  living  costs  is  by  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  Using  this  method  it  has  been  found 
that  17s.  3d.  in  1901  was  equivalent  to  20s.  lid.  in  1912.  In 
other  words,  the  goods  comprehended  as  necessities  of  life  in- 
creased in  price  21.2  per  cent.  This  figure  is  the  same  as  the  one 
previously  noted.^ 

With  the  aid  of  available  facts,  to  what  conclusion  may  we  come  ? 
So  far  we  have  seen  that  while  wages  for  the  whole  state  have 
nominally  increased  a  little  over  30  per  cent  during  the  per- 
iod under  consideration,  the  cost  of  living  in  Melbourne  has  in- 
creased something  over  20  per  cent.    While  the  wage  schedule  for 

1  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  6,  p.  1129. 

2  Ibid,  p.  1144. 
8  Ibid,  p.  1146. 
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Victoria  are  not  directly  comparable  with  the  cost  of  living  for 
Melbourne,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  this  city 
includes  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  The 
increase  of  wages  for  Victoria  apparently  exceeds  the  rise  of  liv- 
ing costs  in  Melbourne  by  at  least  10  per  cent.  li  is  true  that 
according  to  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  effective  wages  in  1912,  but  this  decrease  was  not  peculiar  to 
Victoria,  nor  did  it  continue  during  the  following  year.  For  the 
whole  period  under  consideration,  wages  have  apparently  kept 
pace  with  the  higher  cost  of  the  means  of  livelihood. 

E.  Displacement  of  Workers 
It  is  often  said  that  whenever  wages  are  suddenly  and  arbi- 
trarily raised  by  the  force  of  legislative  authority,  that  labor  is 
apt  to  suffer  from  a  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers. 
That  this  has  been  the  actual  result  in  many  trades  in  Victoria  is 
not  denied.     During  the  years  1897-1900  the  problem  of  enforced 
idleness  on  the  part  of  laborers  became  so  serious  that  a  board  of 
inquiry  on  unemployment  was  authorized,  which  reported  to  Par- 
liament in  1900.     Among  their  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  this 
condition  was  the  statement  that  minimum  wage  legislation  was 
partially  responsible  for  the  premature  forcing  of  many  workmen 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.^     In  1902  a  royal  commission 
in  reporting  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Law  stated  that  many 
dismissals  had  occurred  among  the  butchers  and  woodworkers.^ 
Two  years  later  a  select  committee  of  South  Australia  declared 
that  many  operatives  in  Victoria  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment.    Thus  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  labor  has  been  in 
distress  owing  to  a  lack  of  work.     Whether  or  not  this  has  been 
a  permanent  condition  we  shall  see  later.     A  closer  view  of  trade 
conditions  in  some  of  the  more  important  industries  will  clear  the 
way  to  better  understanding  of  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  unemployment  distress  was  from  1898 
to  1902.  New  markets  due  to  the  formation  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  not  as  yet  influential.  The  coimtry  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  a  slough  of  commercial  despondency  and  no  pro- 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  on  Unemployment,  1900,  p.  13. 

^^^*io^^™™*®^***°  **°  *^®  Factories  and  Shops  Law  of  Victoria,  1902-3 
pp.  4o,  68.  ' 
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vision  had  beeen  made  in  the  Wages  Board  Acts  for  the  old,  infirm, 
or  slow  worker.  Consequently  some  of  the  trades  were  seriously 
affected.  Scores  of  boot  and  shoe  workers  were  jobless.  But  if 
there  had  been  no  minimum  wage  law  in  effect,  the  same  condition 
would  have  obtained.  Improvements  in  machinery  had  caused  the 
supply  to  exceed  the  demand.  With  an  overstocked  labor  market, 
mechanical  substitutes  for  hand  power,  and  greater  productive 
speed,  the  result  was  inevitable.  This  was  freely  admitted  by  the 
chief  inspector  of  factories  in  1898,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Where  a  piece  work  rate  can  be  put  in  force,  the  old  and 
slow  worker  will  have  a  chance  for  work,  but  I  am  now  deal- 
ing with  a  trade  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  labor,  and 
where  piece  work  is  fast  dying  out  o^ying  to  new  machinery."  ^ 

It  is  known  that  employees  are  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  work 
when  higher  wages  are  enforced  by  union  action  or  when  higher 
standards  are  set  up  by  public  contracts.  Here  special  economic 
influences  combined  with  interfering  legislation  produced  serious 
demoralization.  But  eventually  the  trade  recovered  its  balance 
and  the  labor  market  was  readjusted.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  adult  males  employed  in  the  trade  increased  from  1,897  in  1900 
to  2,861  in  1912,  and  the  number  of  females  from  600  to  1,571 
during  the  same  years  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  trade  was 
not  permanently  injured  by  the  enactment  of  a  higher  wage 
standard. 

In  another  of  the  initial  board  trades,  the  clothing  industry, 
the  average  wage  of  4,484  employees  was  raised  2s.  9d.  per  week 
by  the  determination  of  1897.  This  was  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  £32,060  12s.  for  a  whole  year's  work.  Many  women  who 
formerly  did  homework  were  forced  into  the  factory,  while  some 
were  left  without  employment.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  trade  in  January,  1898,  was  208  less  than  at  the  same  time 
in  the  previous  year.  But  at  the  close  of  the  year  1898  returns 
were  given  for  249  more  employees  than  were  on  the  books  at  the 
beginning.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
employment  of  adult  workers  was  lessened  by  the  determination.* 

In  the  dressmaking  trade,  where  women  are  largely  employed, 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Victoria,  1898.  d    13 

2  Ibid,  1898,  p.  8.  ,  ,  ^       . 
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it  was  freely  predicted  that  a  summary  dismissal  of  workers  would 
follow  the  enforcement  of  a  determination  in  1904.  What  did 
happen  was  that  both  the  number  of  adult  females  and  total  num- 
ber of  female  employees  in  the  trade  actually  increased  during  that 
year.  It  is  true  that  in  one  district  (Ballarat)  several  firms  dis- 
missed a  part  of  their  hands  on  account  of  the  determination  and 
later  on  made  an  application  to  work  overtime.  These  applica- 
tions were  refused  and  an  adjustment  was  made  by  taking  on  more 
hands.  Other  firms  instructed  their  girls  to  apply  for  licenses 
to  work  at  less  than  minimum  rates,  and  on  failing  to  obtain  them, 
paid  the  regular  rate.^  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in  this  trade  the 
much  feared  evil  of  unemployment  was  largely  imaginary. 

The  fear  of  a  wholesale  discharge  of  workers  due  to  higher  wage 
standards  has  frequently  been  voiced  as  the  board  system  has  been 
extended  from  trade  to  trade.     But  the  actual  history  of  the 
trades  in  question  has  not  confirmed  these  predictions.     The  tin- 
smith's determination  in  1905  was  greatly  feared,  but  very  few 
dismissals  resulted.^     In  1909  the  draper's  trade  came  under  a 
determination  and  had  a  similar  experience.^     The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Aves  is  in  line  with  the  history  of  these  trades.     In  reply  to 
a  general  question  as  to  whether  there  was  personal  knowledge  of 
any  cases,  either  of  employer  or  employees  being  driven  out  of 
business  by  the  wage  boards,  49  out  of  82  replied  in  the  negative. 
It  is  especially  significant  that  this  answer  was  given  by  21  out 
of  25  of  those  representing  the  employees.*    It  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  a  permanent  demoralized  labor  market  has  resulted 
from  the  enforcement  of  wage  legislation. 

Althoup:h  comparatively  little  hardship  to  workers  has  resulted 
in  the  majority  of  trades,  and  none  at  all  in  some  of  the  most 
typical  and  best  known  industries,  it  is  not  contended  that  no  dis- 
missals have  occurred  in  branches  coming  under  the  board  r^me. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Of  a  list  of  17  trades 
coming  under  a  determination  from  1903  to  1910  and  having 
a  continuous  history  from  1900  to  1912,  9  showed  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  adult  male  workers,  while  there  was  an  increase 
in  8.     The  variation  was  calculated  for  the  determination  year 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,   1904,  p    22 

2  Ibid,  1905,  p.  33.  »   r        • 
» Ibid,  1909,  p.  40. 

♦  Aves,  pp.  61  and  187. 
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over  the  immediately  preceding  year  when  the  trade  was  under 
no  wage  restraints.  In  a  similar  group  of  6  trades  employing 
females,  3  show  a  decrease,  2  an  increase,  while  1  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  as  to  the  number  of  adult  workers  employed 
during  the  determination  year.  Another  group  of  27  trades  em- 
ploying males  in  which  determinations  took  effect  during  1901 
and  1902,  shows  a  decrease  for  15,  an  increase  for  10  and  a  sta- 
tionary condition  for  2.^  While  these  figures  are  not  conclusive, 
they  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  adult  employees  during  the  determination  year  in  about 
half  of  the  industries  considered.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  there 
have  been  respective  decreases  and  increases  in  the  number  of 
total  employees  in  the  majority  of  cases.  There  are  some  signifi- 
cant exceptions  which  will  now  be  considered. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  operation  of  minimum  wage 
limits  must  necessarily  be  to  throw  efficient  adult  workers  out  of 
work  and  fill  their  places  with  children,  young  persons,  and  women. 
It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  opposite  result  is  the  most 
logical,  that  is,  that  efficient  adult  workers  will  displace  the 
partially  efficient  employees  and  children.  Both  results  are  here 
exemplified  to  some  extent.  In  ^ve  of  the  trades  included  in  the 
first  group  mentioned  (N'o.  15)  there  is  a  greater  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  employees  than  in  the  number  of 
adult  male  workers.  In  some  of  these  trades  there  is  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  adults  while  the  total  number  of  employ- 
ees remains  practically  the  same  from  one  year  to  another.  These 
figures  naturally  mean  that  the  number  of  other  classes  of  workers 
has  been  increased,  and  the  accompanying  columns  show  a  greater 
niunber  of  apprentices  and  improvers.  Thus  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  adult  printers  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
learners.  The  same  general  trend  is  reflected  in  the  female  occu- 
pation of  dressmaking,  where  there  are  more  juveniles  employed 
than  adults.  However,  these  figures  are  only  suggestive  and  the 
reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  second  argument,  that  adult  workers  will  displace  the  less 
efficient  classes,  is  also  supported  by  a  few  instances.  This  can 
easily  be  seen  by  glancing  at  Table  No.  15  and  at  Table  No.  16. 

1  See  Tables  Nos.  15,  16,  17. 
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table  No.  15 
1-A.    Variation  in  Amount  of  Emplotmbnt  Dcibino  the  Detbbmination  Year  —  Males 


Industrt 


De- 
termi- 
nation 
effective 


Brick 

Butchers 

Cigars 

Confectionery 

Coopers 

Engravers 

Fellmongers 

Furniture: 

Bedding 

Wire  mattresses .  .  . . 

Mantles,  etc 

Jam,  pickles 

Jewelers 

Millet  brooms 

Pastry  cooks 

Plate  glass 

Pottery 

Saddlery 

Stone  cutters 

Tanners 

Wood  workers 

Bedsteads,  etc 

Brewers 

Brush  workers 

Malt 

Printing: 

Metropolitan  district. 

Outside 

Bookbinding 

Wicker 


Woolens 1902 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

19C2 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 


State 

of 
trade 


EMPLOTBES 


Per- 
centage 

varia- 
tion 

Adults 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


4- 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
-f- 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


6.5 

—3.2 

30.8 

—31.5 

19.4 

—15.3 

—64.1 


--30. 9 
—63.5 
2.2 
253.8 
2.5 
72.3 
40.3 
—29.0 
43.9 
—11.8 
21.7 
—57.6 
1.8 
—16.8 
4.6 

12.5 
—38.4 
—26.8 
—32.0 
.1 


Per- 
centage 

varia- 
tion 

Total 


APPRENTICES  AND 
IMPROVERS 


4.4 
—1.4 

15.6 

-4.7 

23.6 

90 

-58.9 


—13.2 
—53.0 
—5.2 
252.6 
34.0 
46. S 
24.9 
—26.4 
46.3 
—8.0 
12.0 
—53.8 
14.0 
—12.0 
30.9 

2.9 

—33.9 

-38.0 

—27.5 

—3.4 


Number 
first 
year 


31 


88 
124 


Number     ,.    . 
second  I    Vana- 
year     '     ^^^ 


24 


25 


70 
164 


40 


—7 


-18 
40 


15 


156 


49 
133 


131 


60 
128 


—25 


11 
—5 


638 


823 


185 


TotJkl  number  of  trades 

Increase  in  number  of  adults . 
Decrease  in  number  of  adults. 
Stationary , 


SUMM.VRT 


27 

10 

15 

2 


Note.— State  Of  Trade  indicates  whether  the  number  of  adult  employees 
1912      sex  mentioned,  increased  or  decreased  in  an  industry  from  1900  to 

4-  Indicates  an  increase  of  20%  or  more. 
—  Indicates  a  decrease  of  20%  or  more. 
=  Indicates  a  variation  of  less  than  20%. 
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TABLE  No.  16 
1-C.    Variation  in  Amount  or  Employment  During  the  Detrmination  Year 


Males 


Industrt 


De- 
termi- 
nation 
effective 


leather  goods. . . 
Aerated  waters . . 
Artificial  manure. 
Brass  workers. . . 
Dresses — mantles 
Iron  moulders. . . 

Ovens 

Tinsmiths 

Cycles 

Flour 

Picture  frames . . . 

Carriages , 

Electroplaters 

Glass  workers . . . . 

Ice 

Plumbers 

Rubber  goods . . . . 
Wire  workers 


1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 


State 

of 
trade 


BMPLOTEE8 


Per- 
cent^e 
varia- 
tion 
Adults 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


—23.9 

—8.0 

—28.0 

—19.0 

36.6 

4.5 

—13.4 

22.9 

—15.2 

5.3 

—11.5 

—7.2 

16.6 

19.0 

207.8 

— 4.4 

52.9 


Per- 
centage 

varia- 
tion 

I'otal 


apprentices  and 
improvers 


Number    Number 
first         second 


year 


2.1 

2.4 

—25.8 

—17.7 

12.4 

12.3 

—4.6 

25.8 

—14.8 

6.0 

10.5 

17.7 

.9 

20.5 

168.4 

2.6 

37.7 


46 
169 

19 
201 

15 
220 

55 


year 


149 
48 
96 

654 
55 

215 

8 

67 

44 

27 


69 
146 

27 
206 

10 
280 

61 


Varia- 
tion 


193 
42 

102 

785 
43 

168 
12 

123 
71 
32 


13 

—23 
8 

ft 

—5 

60 

6 


44 

—6 

6 

131 

—12 

47 

4 

56 

27 

5 


Summary 

Total  number  of  trades 

Increase  in  the  number  of  adults 

Decrease  in  the  number  of  adults 


17 
8 
9 


TABLE  No.  17 
2-C.    Variation  in  Amount  of  Employment  During  the  Determination  Year  —  Females 


Industry 


Leather  goods 

Dresses  and  mantles 

Milliners 

Waterproof  clothing 

Carpets 

Rubber  goods j 


De- 
termi- 
nation 
effective 


1903 
1904 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1910 


State 

of 
trade 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


employees 


Per- 
centage 

varia- 
tion 

Adults 


—42.8 

.7 

—36.6 

38.3 

—38.0 

6.2 


Per- 
centage 

varia- 
tion 

Total 


apprentices  and 
improvers 


30.2 

14.2 

6.1 

21.0 

-35.6 

9.0 


Number 
first 
year 


32 
3.121 
1.505 
63 
34 
40 


Number 
second 
year 


67 
3.882 
1.276 
48 
24 
46 


Varia- 
tion 


26 

761 

— 22» 

—5 

—10 
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Here  the  number  of  adult  workers  has  increased  relatively  more 
than  the  total  working  force  during  the  determination  year  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  of  apprentices  and 
improvers  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  foregoing  sets  of  facts  merely  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  these  well  known  arguments.     It  is  im- 
possible to  generalize  on  either  from  the  statistics  available     The 
influences  operating  on  industrial  conditions  are  so  varied  and  so 
complicated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  them  by 
statistical  calculations.    This  is  made  the  more  apparent  by  study- 
ing the  figures  for  some  of  the  trades  such  as  Plumbin.'   Wire- 
works,  and  Plate  Glass.     These  trades  show  not  only  a'^'greater 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  adult  workers  during  the 
detennmation  year,  but  a  growth  in  the  number  of  apprentices  as 
well.     With  the  exception  of  the  wireworkers,  this  undoubtedly 
reflects  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  industry.     Hence,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  nothing  very  definite  can  be  said  as  to 
adult  workers  crowding  out  apprentices  and  vice  versa.     Yet  we 
can  discern  two  tendencies  at  work;  one  reducing  the  force  of 
adult  workers  to  make  way  for  those  less  skilled,  the  other,  crowd- 
ing out  the  less  eflicient  for  the  more  eflicient  competitor.     In 
some  prosperous  trades  the  numbers  of  both  adult  workers  and 
learners  are  increasing.     In  others  on  the  decline,  the  reverse  is 
true.    And  in  some  there  are  individual  fluxes  which  can  be  ex- 
plained by  none  of  these  suppositions. 

Returning  now  to  a  couBideration  of  the  main  facts  revealed 
by  these  tables.  It  is  observed  that  about  half  of  all  the  trades 
mentioned  in  this  comiection  had  fewer  adult  employees  im- 
mediately after  the  board  determination  took  effect.    As  we  have 
seen    special   and   local   influences  may  have  been   responsible 
for  this  condition  in  some  cases.    But  the  important  fact  to  re- 
member ,s  that  in  only  three  instances  was  a  decreased  number 
of  employees  during  the  determination  year  associated  with  a 
pemanent  decline  in  the  number  of  workers  occupied  in  the 
trade,  and  m  only  six  did  a  stationary  condition  obtain.     The 
great  majority  of  industries  have  flourished  and  employed  a 
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larger  number  of  hands  with  each  succeeding  year,  once  the  period 
of  readjustment  is  past.  This  indicates  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  unemployment  caused  by  the  higher  wage  standards  is  one  of 
adjustment.  The  prosperity  and  growth  of  industry  is  the  best 
proof  that  the  adjustment  has  been  successfully  mada 

Displacement  of  Men  by  Women 
An  interesting  phase  of  the  general  problem  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  Victoria,  is  the  place  occupied  by  women.  In  1908,  Mr. 
Aves  found  that  out  of  49  board  trades,  females  were  employed 
in  27,  although  to  an  important  extent  in  only  17.  His  figures 
show  that  in  1896  women  made  up  33.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  factory  employees,  while  in  1906  the  proportion  had 
increased  to  40  per  cent^  In  1911  this  percentage  dropped  to 
34  according  to  the  Government  Statistician.^  While  these  facts 
show  that  women  are  tending  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  industry, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  positively  injurious  in  its  effects,  or 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  board  determinations.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  clothing  trade  the  industrial  position  of  the  men  has  been 
weakened,  but  in  general  the  work  taken  by  the  women  may  be 
recognized  as  theirs.  This  is  notably  evident  in  such  trades  as 
millinery,  dresses  and  mantles,  shirts,  confectionery,  and  woolen 
goods.  While  in  some  cases  the  province  of  male  and  female 
labor  probably  does  overlap,  we  must  also  remember  that  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  is  given  in  several  trades  such  as  printing 
and  cigar  making.  Therefore,  while  it  is  true  that  women  are 
becoming  numerically  of  greater  industrial  importance,  this  fact 
is  not  due  in  the  main  to  the  competition  of  low  paid  female 
workers  for  the  positions  of  men. 

Employment  of  Children  in  Factories 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  child 
labor  in  the  factories  of  Victoria,  children  being  employed  to  the 
detriment  of  adult  workers.     This  is  an  erroneous  impression  as 
the  following  table  will  show. 


lAves,  p.  66. 

8  Victorian  Year  Boole,  1911,  p.  750. 
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Average  Number  of  Children   Under  Sixteen   Years  of  Age 
Employed  in  Factories,  1906  to  1911 ' 

^^"^ 3,213  2,997  6,210  85,229 

J^^ 3,253  3,095  6,348  90,903 

^^^ 3,049  3,065  6,114  93,808 

^^^^ 2,817  2,496  5,313  97,355 

^^^^ 2,753  2,174  4,927  102,176 

JJ" 2,623  1,937  4,560  111,948 

"^2 2,652  1,740  4,392  116,108 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  not  only  has  there  been 
a  relative  decline  in  child  labor,  but  a  great  absolute  decrease  as 
well.     In  1909  the  rules  for  the  employment  of  children  were 
made  generally  stricter,  the  age  limit  for  females  being  raised 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.     This  has  caused  an  increasing 
dearth  in  the  supply  of  juvenile  workers.     Coupled  with  this  is 
«ie  fact  that  prosperity  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  education 
has  induced  many  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school  longer. 
While  this  tendency  has  augmented  the  general  scarcity  of  female 
workers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  make  for 
a  higher  standard  of  labor.''     Some  employers  deem  child  labor 
essential  to  industry  and  deprecate  restrictions,  but  the  major 
portion  of  public  sentiment  has  declared  itself  against  this  selfish 
demand.    A  premium  is  being  put  on  children,  not  on  child  labor 
m  Victoria, 

The  Segregation  of  the  Unemployable 
The  effect  of  the  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  upon  the  regu- 
larity and  certainty  of  employment  has  already  been  considered. 
We  have  seen  that  workers  in  various  industries  at  first  were 
thrown  out  of  work  to  some  extent,  but  that  ultimately  labor  as 
a  whole  readjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
quite  natural  that  evidence  for  or  against  the  minimum  wage  as  a 
test  of  employability  is  not  strongly  convincing.  But  it  is  a 
patent  fact  that  in  so  far  as  work  has  been  reduced,  the  cry  of 
distress  has  come  from  the  less  competent  members  of  the  com- 
munity.     The  comment  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Victoria  in 

•Victorian  Year  Book,  1012-B,  p.  757.  "^  ' 

»  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p.  82. 
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1903   on   the  hardships  of  certain  classes  in  the  woodworking 
industry  is  significant. 

"  While  the  award  assisted  the  capable  and  skilful  to  bet- 
ter their  positions,  it  gave  those  less  fortunate  —  the  weak, 
elderly,  maimed,  or  otherwise  incompetent,  a  push  down  the 
hill."  1 

In  the  butchers'  trade  there  was  formerly  a  class  of  men  who 
always  received  a  very  small  wage  but  who  did  all  sorts  of  work 
and  were  not  really  butchers.     After  the  enactment  of  a  deter- 
mination these  men  gradually  made  way  for  tradesmen  who  not 
only  gave  more  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  but  who  received 
the  minimum  wage  and  over.^     These  examples  are  typical  of 
what  has  happened  whenever  the  force  of  labor  has  been  cut  down. 
Complaints  are  made  not  in  behalf  of  able  and  efficient  employees, 
but  for  the  old,  the  weak,  and  the  infirm.  In  a  large  measure  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  these  very  classes.     In  so  far  as  the 
means  adopted  have  failed  to  meet  the  situation,  the  result  has 
been  unfortunate.     But  is  it  not  best  that  the  burden  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  weakness  should  not  fall  upon  the  competent  and  the 
strong?    The  evil  is  at  least  clearly  located  and  society  as  a  whole 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  its  misfits  and  weaklings.     It 
must  make  provision  for  those  who  cannot  and  should  not  be  self- 
supporting.     As  yet  Victoria  has  not  clearly  faced  this  problem 
for  the  need  of  the  unemployable  has  not  been  severely  felt.    How- 
ever, she  is  not  unconscious  of  it,  and  the  many  kinds  of  state 
provision   for  certain  classes  show   that   she  is   recognizing  the 
problem  that  may  arise  in  the  future.     Her  past  prosperity  has 
hindered  any  material  segregation  cf  the  unemployable,  but  this 
is  no  criterion  of  what  may  occur  in  a  time  of  serious  commercial 
depression. 

3.  Economic  Changes  Affecting  the  Employeb 
A,  Efficiency  of  Labor  —  The  Tosh  System 
It  has  frequently  been  contended  that  labor  under  a  system  of 
state  prescribed  minimums  will  tend  to  lose  the  stimulus  to  pro- 
gressive improvement     And  the  contrary  of  this  proposition  has 

1  Victoria,   Royal   Commission  on   the   Factories  and   Shops   Law,   1902-3, 

P>    Ou. 

2  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1903,  p.  13. 
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been  no  less  assertively  stated  by  the  champions  of  state  action. 
Whether  as  many  employers  in  Australia  claim,  laborers  are  less 
efficient  than  in  former  years  is  a  mooted  question.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  trade  unions  are  preaching  the  doctrines  of  "  go  easy  " 
and  that  accordingly  output  is  being  restricted.^  The  officials  of 
the  unions  vigorously  deny  this  charge.  The  same  charges  and 
countercharges  are  passed  in  America  and  contribute  no  real  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  conditions.  No  conclusive  information 
can  be  given,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  question. 

As  Mr.  Aves  pointed  out  in  his  report,  "  efficiency  is  apt  to  be 
associated  with  some  form  of  specialization."  Undoubtedly  this 
has  been  the  case  to  a  large  extent.  The  master  bakers  reported 
in  1908  an  improvement  in  the  system  but  not  in  the  individual 
The  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  subdivision  of  labor  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  increased  output.  Yet  none  the  less, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  output  has  been  increased.  To  an 
inquiry  made  of  twenty-three  representative  Victorian  employers 
in  1908,  about  half  held  the  opinion  that  no  appreciable  effect 
had  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  special  boards.  The  re- 
mainder  deemed  the  board  system  to  have  strengthened  what  was 
perhaps  the  normal  tendency  of  the  times.  But  no  one  ventured 
to  say  that  the  board  system  had  tended  to  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  the  individual  employee.^ 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  prove  or  disprove  what  influence 
the  special  board  system  has  had  upon  the  individual  efficiency 
of  employees.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  conditions  in 
eight  representative  board  trades  for  which  figures  can  be  secured 
(Table  No.  18).  This  table  is  not  based  upon  the  value  of  out- 
put, but  upon  the  quantities  of  certain  standard  articles  manu- 
factured. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the 
average  output  per  worker  of  at  least  15  per  cent.,  the  lowest 
variation  being  3.7  per  cent,  in  the  bacon  curing  industry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  cigars  and  cigarettes  turned  out  but  this  is  more  than 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science    48-34 
See  also  Appendix  III,  p.  64  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  New  York  State 

factory  Investigatmg  Commission. 

2  Aves,  p.  53. 
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balanced  by  the  increased  manufacture  of  cut  tobaccos.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  representative  trades  em- 
ploying over  16,000  persons,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
output  for  each  individual  engaged.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these 
industries  are  under  board  determinations,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  board  system  has  seriously  reduced  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  employees. 

In   considering  the  general   subject  of  working  efficiency  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  has  been  a  constant  expansion 
and  specialization  of  manufacturing  processes.    The  value  of  the 
total  output  per  unit  of  population  increased  from  £24.23  in 
1907  to  £31.62  in  1911.^     From  1904  to  1912  the  value  of  the 
total    output   for    tlie   state    almost    doubled,    increasing    from 
£23,126,180   to  £45,410,773.     Much  and   probably  all   of  this 
growth  would  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  labor  legislation. 
But  the  important  fact  to  notice  is  that  there  has  been  no  retro- 
gression.    It  is  of  consequence  to  contend  that  mechanical  de- 
vices have  largely  brought  about  the  increased  efficiency  for  this 
is  nearly  always  the  case.     The  important  question  is  whether 
the  legal  fixation  of  wages  has  caused  a  speedier  adoption  of  new 
inventions  and  better  methods  than  would  otherwise  have  oc- 
curred; whether  or  no  the  individual  employee  has  become  more 
efficient  in  the  performance  of  his  task.     So  far  the  answer  to 
this  question  seems  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  as  the  following  state- 
ment  addressed    by   Mr.    Murphy   to   this   Commission    tersely 
indicates : 

"  To  answer  your  question  generally,  I  think  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  all  round  is  distinctly 
higher  imder  the  minimum  wage  than  it  was  before."^ 

Having  considered  the  question  of  efficiency  from  the  stand 
point  of  business  in  general,  it  will  be  pertinent  to  see  if  any 
evil  results  to  the  worker  are  to  be  associated  with  the  economic 
operation  of  wage  legislation  in  this  connection.  From  a  study 
of  the  composition  of  the  working  classes  in  some  of  the  trades, 
it  is  known  that  the  percentage  of  piece  workers  has  tended  to 
decline  in  some  lines,  such  as  the  clothing  trade.     The  question 

1  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  6,  p.  1154. 

2  Appendix  III,  p.  64  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State   Factory 
Investigating  Commission. 
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at  once  arises,  whether  time  workers  are  being  pushed  unduly 
by  the  imposition  of  heavier  tasks.     The  progressive  employer 
sooner  or  later  learns  the  efficiency  of  his  labor  units,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  higher  wage  standards  tends  to  "  speed  up  "  the 
time  worker.     At  first  there  were  many  complaints  of  this  prac- 
tice, but  in  1908  Mr.  Aves  reported  that  the  minority  of  em- 
ployers in  certain  trades  who  might  be  tempted  to  do  this  were 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market.*    Pros- 
perity at  that  time  was  accompanied  by  a  shortage  of  female 
labor.     Dressmakers  were  unable  to  expand  their  business  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  experienced  workers.      The  chief  examiner 
for  white  work  done  for  a  large  manufacturer  said  it  was  a 
rare  occurrence  for  campetent  persons  to  apply  for  work.     That 
this  condition  is  a  large  factor  in  determining  the  treatment 
afforded  women  workers  is  continuously  echoed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Factory  Department.    In  1910  the  Chief  Inspector  states  that 
"the  competition  among  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  the  services 
of  every  available  female  worker  is  very  keen,  it  being  no  un- 
usual thing  for  one  employer  to  induce  females  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  a  rival  manufacturer,  by  an  offer  of  higher  wages."  ^    The 
same  condition  is  reported  in  many  of  the  men^s  trades  such  as 
brass  work,  brushmaking,  furniture,  iron-moulding,  jewelry,  plate 
glass,  printing,  tin  smithing,  water-proof  clothing,  and  wood  work- 
ing.   Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  no  very  serious 
abuses  of  the  task  system  are  likely  to  obtain.    While  there  are 
probably  exceptions,  there  are  no  pronounced  evils  in  this  respect 
There  has  doubtless  been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  task  exacted, 
but  proof  of  any  excessive  pressure  due  to  the  board  system  is 
lacking.     It  may  be  that  in  the  future  an  overstocked  labor  mar- 
ket will  make  the  danger  of  the  task  system  more  apparent     In 
the  past  new  methods  of  manufacture  have  largely  borne  the 
burden  of  forced  concentration  of  effort.     How  far  wages  may 
be  raised   without  serious  hardship  to  the  individual  worker, 
time  will  reveal.     It  is  for  the  wages  boards  considering  com- 
mercial  conditions   and   industrial   progress  to   determine  with 
wisdom  either  a  minimum  based  upon  a  guiding  principle  or  else 
upon  "  what  industry  will  bear." 


1  Aves,  p.  62. 

i  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p.  6. 
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B,  Cost  of  Output  and  Increase  in  Prices 
Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  efficiency  is  that  of  cost  of 
output  Cost  of  output  and  its  relation  to  market  prices  for  the 
product  determine  the  amount  of  profit  for  the  employer,  and 
to  some  extent  the  permanent  existence  and  prosperity  of  in- 
dustry. To  the  extent  that  high  wages  mean  high  prices,  to 
that  extent  labor  must  lose  a  part  of  the  benefits  it  receives. 
So  far  as  higher  wages  mean  lower  profits  to  the  employer,  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  industry  may  be  diminished. 

Many  people  hold  the  view  that  an  increase  in  wages  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product 
The  merits  of  this  economic  argument  are  discussed  elsewhere. 
Here  our  primary  concern  is  to  learn  in  what  degrw  this  has  been 
the  case. 

In  the  sweated  trades  the  forced  rise  in  wages  at  first  meant 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product.  In  1896  mole  trousers 
were  made  for  6d.  a  pair,  which  price  was  admittedly  due  to 
sweating.  After  a  determination  went  into  effect  in  1898,  they 
were  sold  for  9i4d.  each.  But  the  average  wage  of  4,484  em- 
ployees had  been  raised  2s.  9d.  per  week.  This  meant  in  the 
aggregate  £32,060  more  for  the  workers  in  this  line  of  industry. 
The  Factory  Department  reported  the  actual  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  shop  clothing  to  have  been  so  slight  as  to  have 
scarcely  affected  wholesale  prices.  As  the  figures  in  these  cases 
were  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  veracity.^ 

In  the  boot  trade  a  board  determination  first  raised  the  wages 
of  every  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl  employed,  an  average  of  4s. 
4d.  per  week.  The  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  were  not  perceptibly 
raised,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  both  machinery  and  the  task 
system  were  then  being  introduced  into  this  trade.^  But  in  1910, 
following  an  increase  of  the  wages  of  adult  males  from  48s.  to 
548.  per  week  by  an  award  by  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Court,  the  cost  of  production  was  noticeably  raised.  However, 
a  scarcity  of  hides  and  the  general  deamess  of  trade  accessories 
was  also  responsible  for  this  advance.* 


1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1898    p.  8 

2  Ibid,  p.  12.  '  >  F      • 

8  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  48:34. 
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It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  part  plajed  by  a  board  in  raising 
prices  for  it  may  not  be  the  primary  cause  of  price  advances.    A 
doubtful  instance  was  the  situation  in  Melbourne  which  followed 
a  determination  raising  the  wages  of  cooks  and  waiters  in  hotels 
and   restaurants.     The   cheap   restaurants  immediately  doubled 
their  price  of  meals.    While  the  increase  in  wages  was  probably  in 
part  responsible  for  the  increase  in  prices,  the  wage  increase  was 
the  occasion,  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  higher  prices.     Owing 
to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  supplies,  a  raise  in  prices  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.^    The  fact  remains  that  in  several 
trades  where  wages  have  increased,  neither  cost  nor  price  has  been 
similarly  affected,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  tended  in  opposite 
directions.      One  leading  employer   has   stated  that  the  wages 
boards  "have  made  no  difference  in  business  and  no  traceable  dif- 
ference in  prices.''^    In  response  to  a  special  inquiry  made  by  Mr. 
Aves,  twenty-eight  employees  and  employers  said  they  were  un- 
able to  mention  a  case  where  the  board  system  has  induced  a 
higher  price  as  against  nine  who  were  either  doubtful  or  contrary 
in  their  opinion.    But  the  common  testimony  from  many  lines  of 
industry  is  that  while  prices  have  been  raised,  the  increase  has 
scarcely  kept  p^ce  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Comparable  figures  on  production  costs  are  hard  to  obtain  for 
the  period  during  which  the  policy  of  minimums  has  been  in 
effect.  However,  the  following  table  indicates  in  a  general  way 
the  factors  involved  in  production  in  different  years. 

1904         1912 
,^       ,  Percent     Percent 

!^^^   20.7  22.2 

Fuel  and  light jg  ^k 

^^*^"^^«    ..!!.'!       57!8  59!5 

Articles  produced ^q^q         ^^^^ 

Margin  for  profits  and  other  expenses 19. 9  iQg 

llyes'p.'s^^^''"^  ""^  *^'  ^^'"^  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p.  5. 
3  The  Victorian  Year  Book,  1904,  p.  586,  1912-13,  p.  752. 
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Inasmuch  as  aU  of  the  industries  in  the  state  are  comprehended 
in  these  statistics,  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  any  definite  effects 
due  to  the  wages  boards.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  during 
eight  years  the  relative  amount  of  wages  paid  has  increased  only 
one  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  that  since  1904.  The  total  cost  of 
production  has  increased  but  three  per  cent  in  this  period  and  the 
profits  accruing  to  employers  have  diminished  by  a  like  propor- 
tion. From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  while  the  cost  of 
production  has  risen,  this  rise  in  relation  to  higher  wages  in  indi- 
vidual industries  is  very  problematical.  Although  wages  have 
materially  increased  in  certain  lines,  their  effect  has  been  counter- 
balanced by  other  factors,  such  as  increased  efficiency,  and  to  some 
degree,  higher  prices. 

We  have  seen  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  in  Victorian  industries  taken  as  a  whole.     We  have 
also  seen  that  prices  have  in  some  trades  been  raised  because  of 
determinations,  the  cost  of  production  thereby  being  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.     This  has  been  true  more  especially  of  purely 
local  industries  in  which  machinery  was  little  used,  such  as  dress- 
making.i     In  the  case  of  staple  products  labor  l^islation  has 
had  little  effect  on  prices  as  was  -found  by  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
mission on  the  Cost  of  Living  in  1912.  The  extra  charge  of  higher 
wages  must  then  be  met  by  increased  efficiency  of  the  productive 
organization  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  profits.    There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  both  tendencies  have  been  operative  to 
some  extent     Viewing  both  phases  of  this  general  problem,  cost 
of  production  and  higher  prices  as  related  to  higher  wages    we 
must  conclude  that  for  Victoria  higher  wage  standards  have  not 
necessarily  meant  higher  prices  for  products.     Nor  have  they 
necessarily  meant  lower  rewards  for  capital.     The  charges  due 
to  higher  wages  have  been  shifted  in  part  to  the  general  public, 
in  part  to  the  management  of  business.    In  either  case  society  as 
a  whole  has  been  the  gainer. 

C.  Stimulus  to  Invention  and  Organization 
An  impetus  to  productive  efficiency  has  often  been  ascribed  to 
higher  standards  of  employment    Illustrations  in  support  of  this 

» Victoria,  Report  of  the  Cliief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1904,  p.  21. 
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contention  are  to  be  found  in  Victoria  in  several  familiar  indus- 
tries. We  are  informed  by  the  Factory  Department  that  in  1897 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  labor  saving  machinery  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  Boot  Board.^  This  policy  was 
continued  until  the  industry  was  practically  revolutionized.  Im- 
mediately after  a  determination  took  effect,  new  machinery  was 
introduced  into  all  the  large  pastry  houses.  The  same  process  was 
followed  in  other  industries  such  as  brass  and  iron  work.  JSTew 
machines  able  to  do  the  work  of  four  men  were  installed  in  the 
woodworking  trade  immediately  after  a  higher  rate  of  wages  was 
enacted.^  Of  course  the  inevitable  result  of  these  changes  was  in- 
creased specialization,  a  greater  subdivision  of  work,  a  larger  out- 
put, and  in  some  cases  a  smaller  labor  forca 

The  size  of  the  business  unit  is  one  measure  of  the  degree  of 
industrial  organization.  When  the  wages  board  system  went  into 
operation  the  clothing,  shirt,  white  work,  dressmaking,  boot,  furni- 
ture, and  bread  trades  were  known  to  be  badly  disorganized. 
Many  of  them  were  so  owing  to  a  large  number  of  home  workers. 
The  bread  trade  was  weakened  by  the  large  number  of  small 
shops,  the  number  of  employees  to  factories  registered  being 
something  under  the  ratio  of  2:3  in  1908.  The  lumiture  trade 
was  badly  complicated  by  Chinese  competition  so  that  from  1896 
to  1908  the  ratio  of  employees  to  registered  factories  fell  from 
8  to  4.2.  In  the  boot  trade  the  corresponding  ratio  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  25.5  to  39.  These  last  figures  show 
that  the  boot  trade  is  the  only  one  of  those  mentioned  which  has 
strengthened  its  industrial  position. 

It  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  if  a  large  number 
of  individual  trades  could  be  compared  at  various  intervals  of 
time  in  regard  to  the  size  of  their  business  units.  This  would 
show  the  extent  to  which  increasing  organization  has  accompanied 
the  wage  boards  determinations.  As  such  a  comparison  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  the  following  table  for  all  the  industries  in  the 
state  may  serve  as  a  guide. 


1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1»97,  p.  9. 

2  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1902,  p.  32. 
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Rklatxts  Skb  of  Factoriim  m  Victoria  ts  1^8  and  1912  t 


Average  Number  or 

1898 

1912 

Emplotebs 

Number 
factories 

Number 
employees 

Number 
factories 

Number 
employees 

Under  4  hands 

*460 
323 
1.044 
491 
326 
138 
87 

1,467 
1.292 
7,329 
7.168 

10.512 
9,499 

17,871 

♦800 
688 
1,844 
939 
674 
223 
196 

1,912 
2,352 
12,831 
13.805 
21,298 
15.368 
48,642 

4  hftnda .    .  > 

6-10  hands 

11-20  hands 

21-50  hands 

61-100  hands 

101  upwards 

Total 

2.869 

64,778 

5.263 

116,108 

♦  Establishments  employing  on  the  average  four  persons  or  mwe,  or  using  machinery  worked 
by  other  than  manual  power. 

t  The  Victorian  Year  Book,  1898,  965;  1912,  753. 

These  comparative  figures  show  that  on  the  whole,  industry  has 
tended  to  organize  itself  in  somewhat  larger  units.  The  percentage 
of  workers  in  factories  having  upward  of  21  hands  increased 
from  69.1  in  1898  to  73.3  in  1912.  This  is  so  small  a  proportion 
that  any  assertion  that  larger  business  units  are  due  to  the  action 
of  wages  boards  is  untenable.  Whether  this  has  been  the  case  or 
no  is  largely  a  matter  of  philosophical  speculation.  That  a  bet- 
ter organization  of  industry  due  to  the  subdivision  of  labor  has 
taken  place  in  certain  trades  is  quite  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
new  devices  of  manufacture  have  been  increasingly  used.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  a  larger  unit  organ- 
ization of  production  through  the  wages  board  plan.  But  sweep- 
ing assertions  concerning  any  of  these  tendencies  has  no  basis  in 
fact. 

D,  Equalizing  Competition 
The  danger  attending  the  board  system  in  tending  to  fix  standard 
rates  has  some  compensating  advantages  as  well.  In  the  trades 
where  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  underpayment,  the  acceptance 
of  a  known  and  accepted  standard  of  remuneration  is  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Aves  has  pointed  out  one  safeguard  against  under- 
payment in  having  wages  fixed  for  a  period.  Men  then  know  the 
rate  and  it  is  paid.^  Again,  it  is  urged  that  this  standard  pro- 
motes equality  as  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  by 
making  the  competition  between  them  more  fair.     These  facts  are 

1  Aves,  p.  70. 
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no  doubt  of  importance,  but  the  greatest  argument  in  justification 
of  a  uniform  rule  is  that  it  puts  the  honest  employer  equal  with 
the  one  who  will  undercut  wages  if  possible.  In  the  boot  trade, 
the  enactment  of  a  determination  at  once  weeded  out  a  large 
number  of  unscrupulous  manufacturers.^  In  the  brushmaking 
industry  many  employers  were  protected  against  the  competition 
of  exploiters  of  female  labor.^  Other  instances  similar  to  these 
are  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  sweating  so  that  a  further 
enumeration  of  examples  is  unnecessary. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  not  only  the  unprincipled  but 
the  incompetent  employer  as  well  is  put  under  the  ban  by  the 
board  system.  The  effect  of  this  is  no  less  beneficial  than  in  the 
previous  case,  but  it  is  more  frequently  stigmatized  as  oppressive 
and  unfair.  Yet  there  is  no  more  excuse  for  low  wages  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  incompetence  of  an  employer,  than  as  a  tribute  to 
his  greed.  Wherever  the  Victorian  employer  has  been  driven  from 
his  position,  it  has  usually  meant  the  extermination  of  an  indus- 
trial parasite.  '  ,    ^ 

It  may  be  interesting  in  passing  to  note  the  general  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  wages  board  system  upon  large  and  small  em- 
ployers. There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  larger  establish- 
ments are  favored,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  the  means  to  make 
ments  are  favored,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  the  means  to  make 
readjustments  more  advantageously.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  bet- 
ter utilize  the  services  of  their  highly  paid  workers  and  to  rear- 
range their  methods  of  production.  But  in  such  trades  as  the 
cheaper  branches  of  furaiture  making,  bread  baking,  and  butcher- 
ing, the  small  rather  than  the  large  producer  is  apt  to  be 
favored  for  the  reason  that  as  he  himself  works  at  tlie  trade,  he 
can  often  thus  diminish  tlie  relative  wage  cost  of  his  business.  In 
general,  the  determinations  seem  to  operate  equally  on  both  large 
and  small  employers. 


:% 


Other  Competition  in  the  State  and  Neighboring  States 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  common  rule  as  here  under- 
stood may  also  be  considered,  its  effect  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  districts  and  neighboring  states  not  under 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  16. 

2  Ibid,  1902,   p.  17. 
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a  wages  board  determination.     This  limitation  of  jurisdiction  has 
subjected  manufacturers  at  times  to  severe  competition  from  neigh- 
boring states.  As  the  Act  when  first  passed  applied  to  cities,  towns, 
and   boroughs  only,   extension   to   the  shires   being  conditional 
on  the  authority  of  Orders  in  Council,  the  metropolitan  employer 
often  had  to  compete  with  the  country  producer  who  paid  his  labor 
as  he  pleased.    This  was  the  cause  of  many  complaints,  especially 
in  the  saddlery  trade.     Here  the  Grovernment  at  first  decided  not 
to  extend  the  determination  to  the  whole  state.     Thus  the  saddle 
makers  of  the  towns  not  only  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  South 
Australia  and  Tjismania,  but  of  the  country  districts  of  their  own 
state  as  well.^    A  similar  protest  was  made  by  the  pottery  makers 
of  Melbourne  against  the  competition  of  those  in  the  shires  where 
a  determination  was  not  in  vogue.^    The  competition  of  country 
territory  and  neighboring  states  has  not  therefore  been  a  matter 
to  be  lightly  disregarded.     But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  wage  determination  rates  have  often  been  volun- 
tarily paid  in  country  towns.    Coimtry  employers  have  often  said 
that  they  were  able  to  pay  the  rates  paid  in  the  city.   Again,  em- 
ployees have  informed  the  Inspectors  that  they  would  consider  it 
wrong  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  a  special 
board  for  their  trade.*    It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  'New 
South  Wales  now  regulate  wages  in  some  way,  either  by  wages 
boards  or  arbitration  courts.   In  addition,  the  Commonwealth  Ar- 
bitration Court  since  1904  has  been  able  to  regulate  wages  through- 
out Australia  whenever  the  question  at  issue  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  any  one  state.     Within  Victoria  determinations 
have  been  constantly  extended  to  the  shires  so  that  complaints  of 
unfair    external   competition    are   now    becoming   comparatively 
infrequent 

From  this  somewhat  brief  consideration  of  the  principle  of  a 
uniform  minimum  rule,  what  can  we  conclude?  As  applied  to 
individual  employers,  it  has  served  to  drive  out  of  business  the 
dishonest  and  incompetent  man.  Both  honest  and  dishonest  em- 
ployers are  subject  to  the  law.     Though  this  was  at  first  resented 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1905,  p.  31. 

2  Ibid,  1907,  p.  48. 

«  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1902,  p.  14. 
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by  some,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  whole  question  of  industrial 
relationships  is  involved  and  that  nothing  but  a  thorough  going 
system  will  meet  the  situation.  So  far  as  the  act  has  been  limited 
in  its  operation,  so  far  some  individual  industries  have  suffered. 
But  no  industry  has  been  seriously  or  permanently  injured,  and 
none  has  been  driven  from  the  state.  As  the  principle  of  wage 
regulation  has  been  extended  to  the  various  parts  of  the  state  and 
to  other  states,  the  evil  of  interstate  competition  has  declined. 
Employers  are  now  convinced  that  the  minimum  wage  has  not 
been  detrimental  to  them.  They  realize  that  it  has  forced  their 
rivals  to  adopt  the  same  scale  of  wages  that  they  themselves  are 
obliged  to  pay.  Because  of  this,  the  common  rule  has  justified 
itself.  It  has  put  a  premium  upon  efficiency  in  production  and 
efficiency  in  living. 

E,    Has  Any  Industry  Been  Forced  to  the  Wdllf 

The  general  subject  of  unemployment  as  caused  by  the  determi- 
nations of  wages  boards  has  already  been  discussed.  The  effect 
of  the  same  determinations  upon  the  employer,  the  buyer  of  labor, 
is  no  less  important,  though  it  may  be  more  elusive.  On  the 
initiation  of  determinations,  especially  during  the  early  years  of 
the  board  system,  there  were  many  prophesies  made  predicting  the 
destruction  of  business.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  some  of  these 
fears  might  not  be  far  wrong.  As  has  been  seen,  the  outlook  in 
some  trades,  such  as  the  boot  industry,  was  far  from  bright. 

Experience  has  proved  most  of  the  early  predictions  to  be  false, 
although  there  are  some  instances  of  unfavorable  effects  on  in- 
dustry. Complaints  have  repeately  been  made  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plate  glass  trade.  In  1903  manufacturers  complained 
that  profits  were  so  small  that  a  living  could  scarcely  be  made. 
This  was  due  in  the  main,  however,  to  the  imposition  of  a  tariff 
duty  on  raw  material  and  a  very  low  duty  on  the  finished  product,^ 
which  even  a  brisk  trade  has  but  partially  overcome.  The  sad- 
dlery industry  has  been  subject  to  another  well  known  handicap, 
the  competition  of  neighboring  states.  *  It  is  now  possible  to 
adjust  differences  under  the  Commonwealth  Act  but  considerable 
delay  is  likely  to  be  involved.    Still  another  factor  in  conjunction 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1903,  p.  22. 
« Ibid,  1902,  p.  28. 
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with  a  wage  determination  drove  many  of  the  small  butchers  out 
of  business  in  1902.  The  extraordinarily  high  price  of  meat  in 
a  year  of  drought  proved  too  much  for  some  employers  who  were 
forced  to  close  shop  permanently,  or  to  suspend  business  until 
better  times  ensued.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  cigar  manu- 
facturer who  moved  his  factory  to  Adelaide.  One  clear  cut  in- 
stance of  an  employer  revolting  at  a  wage  determination,  is  cited 
by  Prof.  Hammond.  A  brush  manufacturer  from  England  came 
to  Victoria  to  establish  a  business.  He  was  so  enraged  by  the 
idea  of  wages  regulated  by  law  that  he  moved  his  factory  to 
Tasmania.  Another  brush  maker  with  a  belief  in  female  as  op- 
posed to  male  labor  moved  a  part  of  his  works  to  a  neighboring 
state.  But  such  instances  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  following  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigation  Commission  confirms  this  statement : 

"  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  our  labor  legislation  has 
driven  any  industry  from  the  state,  nor  from  Victoria  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  There  has  been  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  imports  in  the  last  few  years,  but  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  evidence  tends  to  the  belief  that  that  is 
caused  more  by  our  general  prosperity  than  any  other  factor."  ^ 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  employers 
have  seldom  been  forced  to  the  wall  and  then  under  exceptional 
circumstances  not  caused  by  the  fixation  of  wages.  What  now 
have  been  some  of  the  .positive  facts  in  regard  to  this  question  f 
As  a  whole  the  recent  history  of  Victoria  has  been  marked  by  a 
steady  growth  in  manufactures.  In  1896,  when  the  Factories  Act 
creating  the  wages  board  system  was  passed,  there  were  in  the 
state  3,370  factories.  In  1913  there  were  8,089.  In  1896  the 
number  of  factory  workers  was  40,814;  in  1913  this  number  had 
grown  to  110,487.^  During  this  same  period  both  the  output  of 
the  factories  and  labor's  reward  have  greatly  increased.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  board  system  has  been  constantly  extended  until 
it  is  now  applicable  to  141  trades  affecting  nearly  150,000  em- 

1  See  Appendix  III,  p.  63,  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission,  1914. 

2  According  to  the  Factory  Department.     DiflFerent  figures  are  given  by  the 
Government  Statistician  —  see  infra,  p.  692. 
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ployees  engaged  in  almost  every  kind  of  work.  The  constant 
extension  of  the  wages  board  principle,  frequently  at  the  request 
of  employers,  speaks  for  itself.  In  answer  to  the  question,  has 
industry  l)een  driven  from  the  state,  we  must  reply  that  it  has 
not.  Neither  has  it  been  paralyzed,  but  under  the  wages  board 
system  there  has  been  a  steady  consistent  growth  in  the  forces  of 
production. 

4.  General  Commercial  Prosperity 
Commercial  prosperity  is  not  necessarily  either  induced  or 
hindered  by  a  country's  legislative  policy  in  regard  to  capital  and. 
labor.  But  its  presence  or  absence  indicates  a  condition  of  in- 
dustry which  may  contain  instructive  suggestion  to  the  critics  of  a 
State  economic  policy.  The  commercial  life  of  Victoria  since 
1897  has  been,  with  some  fluctuations,  a  history  of  prosperity. 
The  wage  board  system  as  we  have  seen,  came  in  during  a  time 
of  depression.  Conditions,  however,  soon  righted  themselves,  and 
with  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  manufacture  came  a  greater 
efficiency  of  production  and  the  expansion  of  trade  into  new  fields. 
In  1901  the  Factory  Department  reported  that  over  9,000  more 
persons  were  employed  in  factories  than  during  the  height  of  the 
land  boom.  Since  1894  there  was  an  increased  wage  fund  of 
over  £1,300,000,  over  £300,000  of  which  was  attributed  to  the 
improvement  in  trade  during  1901.^  During  this  time  some  busi- 
nesses changed  hands  and  others  were  closed,  but  it  is  emphatically 
stated  that  neither  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  wages  boards 
system.^  Trade  conditions  in  general  were  fair  through  1903,  a 
drought  causing  a  falling  off  in  some  lines  of  industry.  In  1904 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  which  was  still  evident  in  1906, 
owing  partly  to  the  good  harvest  of  the  previous  year.  During 
that  year  business  was  reported  as  progressive  in  the  iron  and 
engineering  trades,  saw  mills,  bedsteads,  and  woolen  and  textile 
goods.  The  fellmongering  and  tanning  trades  were  dull  because 
of  the  competition  of  foreign  buyers.'  In  1908  there  was  a  decline 
which  was  particularly  evident  in  the  boot  trade,  other  lines  being 
somewhat  under  normal.*    Conditions  then  slowly  improved  until 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1901,  p.  6. 

2  Ibid,  p.  27. 

3  Ibid,  1906,  p.  4-5. 

*  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1908,  p.  4. 
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in  1910,  business  was  very  prosperous.  Among  the  industries  re- 
ported as  especially  buoyant  were  artificial  manure,  agricultural 
implements,  clothing,  furniture,  carriages,  iromnoulding,  brew- 
ing, confectionery,  and  printing.^  This  state  of  activity  continued 
throughout  1911  and  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1912.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  the  year  a  slight  decline  was  noticeable 
in  some  trades.^  This  decline  was  not  checked  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  1913  many  trades  were  quite  dull.  This  was  true 
especially  in  the  saddlery,  rubber,  and  wicker  work  industries, 
which  were  said  to  suffer  because  of  the  increased  imports  of  these 
goods.  A  strike  in  the  coal  yards  is  alleged  to  have  caused  some 
unemployment  in  brick  and  tile-making,  owing  to  a  shortage 
of  coal.  Dissatisfaction  with  recent  awards  made  by  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Appeals  have  been  responsible  for  a  part  of  this  appar- 
ent industrial  unrest  During  July  and  August  several  meetings 
of  the  unemployed  were  held  in  Melbourne  and  deputations  waited 
upon  the  Ministers  of  various  Commonwealth  and  State  depart- 
ments. Appeals  were  made  by  public  bodies  and  officials  to  find 
work  for  the  jobless.^  But  this  condition  seems  to  have  been  tem- 
porary, due  mainly  to  the  general  slackness  common  in  winter 
months.  The  construction  of  suburban  railways  is  now  absorbiLg 
the  available  supply  of  unskilled  labor.  Most  of  the  industrial 
branches  are  busy  according  to  the  most  recent  reports.*  The  con- 
clusion of  this  history  of  Victorian  industry  is  not,  therefore, 
altogether  gloomy. 

This  review  of  the  story  of  Victorian  manufactures  reveals  both 
ups  and  downs.  Now  business  has  been  excellent.  Again  it  has 
been  dull.  Some  trades  have  been  influenced  by  special  causes 
and  have  been  dull  for  a  term  of  years,  while  other  trades  have 
been  prosperous.  And  the  reverse  has  sometimes  been  true. 
Through  all  this  shifting  history  one  fact  stands  out  clearly,  the 
wages  boards  are  not  held  responsible  for  the  periods  of  trad* 
depression,  nor  for  the  times  of  business  prosperity.  Their  sphei. 
has  constantly  been  extended  in  season  and  out  of  season.     They 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  o   7 
«Ibid,  1912,  p.  5.  ,  ,  p.  «. 

'o^o™"*^'*^^*^*^  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  Xo.  3 
*Ibid,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  5,  p.  71. 
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have  no  doubt  been  a  factor,  but  only  one  of  the  many  factors  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  state. 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  larger  outstanding  facts  of  the 
period  under  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  progress  and  not 
decline  has  been  its  chief  characteristic.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered factories  has  trebled  since  1894.  In  that  year  there  were 
something  over  34,000  factory  workers.  In  1913  the  number  had 
increased  more  than  threefold.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
table  will  show  the  steady  extension  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Fbom  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  of 

Victoria^  1913.  p.  6 

V       T>     .  X      J  N°-  ®'  No.  of 

Year  Registered.  Factories.  Employees 

1894 2,515  34,268 

1895 2,573  36,027 

1896 3,370  40,814 

1897 3,739  45,178 

1898 3,777  45,844 

189^ 3,895  49,546 

1900 4,050  52,898 

1901 4,238  56,945 

1902 4,252  59,440 

1903 4,325  57,767 

1904 4,436  60,977 

1905 4,623  63,270 

1906 4,766  67,545 

1907 5,003  71,968 

1908 5,143  76,210 

1909... 5,248  79,348 

1910 6,362  83,053 

1911 5,638  88,694 

1912 7,750  104,746 

1913 8,089  110,487 


•Since  1896  wages  have  risen  from  12  to  35  per  cent.  The  hours 
of  labor  have  been  reduced,  the  working  week  now  generally  con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  hours.     In  1900  the  value  of  the  total  ouir 
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put  of  the  factories  of  the  state  was  £19,478,000.  In  1912  this 
value  was  expressed  at  £45,410,773.  Meanwhile  the  revenue  of 
Victoria  has  risen  from  £6,458,000  in  1896  to  £10,009,000.  There 
has  been  little  variation  in  interest  rates,  bank  depositors  being 
paid  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  and  discount  rates  on  local  bills 
ranging  from  four  to  six  per  cent.  However,  bank  deposits  have 
grown  from  £31,217,000  to  £47,258,000  during  this  period,  and 
Victoria  has  a  greater  number  of  depositors  in  proportion  to  her 
population  than  any  other  state  in  the  Commonwealth.  State 
railway  receipts  have  increased  from  £2,400,000  to  over  £5,- 
233,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  state  now  number  more  than 
1,375,000,  and  there  are  over  11,000  marriages  per  year  as  con- 
trasted with  7,625  in  1896.*  These  facts  all  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  commercially  and  otherwise  the  state  has  highly 
prospered.  Whatever  explanation  is  offered  for  this  era  of 
progress,  it  cannot  be  said  that  minimum  wage  legislation  has 
arrested  the  development  of  Victoria. 

III.     ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    MINIMUM    WAGE 

ACTS 

1.   Determination  Pbinciples  in  Practice 

The  lack  of  a  clear  statutory  definition  of  the  legal  minimum 
wage  has  naturally  resulted  in  a  corresponding  variety  of  deter- 
minations. One  has  only  to  glance  at  a  table  of  wages  rates  for 
males  and  females  in  different  industries  to  be  convinced  of  the 
utter  lack  of  any  uniform  principles  in  deciding  what  a  mini- 
mum wage  shall  ba  In  1903,  the  action  of  the  Irvine  government 
in  enacting  the  so-called  "  Reputable  Employers'  Clause  "  was  an 
attempt  to  get  away  from  this  chaotic  condition  of  affairs.  This 
was  eagerly  grasped  at  by  the  Select  Committee  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, which  in  1904  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  similar  pro- 
vision. But  it  was  soon  foimd  that  determinations  based  upon 
the  average  prices  or  rates  of  payment  paid  by  reputable  em- 
ployers to  employees  of  average  capacity  was  about  as  imprac- 
ticable a  principle  for  actual  application  as  could  well  be  devised. 
The  Agricultural  Implements  Board,  after  attempting  for  some 
months  to  arrive  at  a  determination,  finally  adjourned  sine  die 

1  Statistics  from  the  Victorian  Year  Book,  1912-13,  p.  795ff. 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  await  the  repeal  of 
the  obstructing  clause  by  Parliament.^  Akin  to  this  was  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Starch  Board  in  1906.  Here  it  was  found  that  the 
average  rates  then  being  paid  in  the  trade  did  not  permit  the 
fixing  of  what  a  majority  of  the  board  considered  a  fair  wage. 
Accordingly  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  forwarded  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labor  and  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Appeals,  which  by  force  of  the  resolution  was  freed  from  the 
limitations  of  this  section.  The  court  thereupon  made  a  determi- 
nation which  became  operative  in  June,  1907.^  Very  similar  was 
the  experience  of  the  Cycle  Board.  It  hesitated  long  to  make 
a  determination  because  of  this  obnoxious  clausa  Finally,  de- 
ciding that  a  low  minimum  rate  was  better  than  none  at  all,  a 
schedule  was  enacted  which  came  into  force  in  September,  1907.^ 

From  such  instances  as  these  it  became  evident  that  the  clause 
in  question  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  making  a  work- 
ing determination.  Not  only  was  the  definition  of  a  "  reputable 
employer  "  in  doubt,  but  also  "  average  wages  "  and  *^  average 
employees."  The  embarrassment  in  calling  an  employer  sitting  on 
a  board,  "  disreputable,"  was  also  involved,  as  the  Chief  Inspector 
pointed  out  in  1906.*  Even  Mr.  W.  H.  Irvine,  the  author  and 
ardent  defender  of  the  clause,  admitted  that :  "  '  Keputable  em- 
ployer '  has  usually  been  construed  best  employer.  The  principles 
mentioned  are  necessarily  of  the  vaguest  kind,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  some  finger  posts  than  none,  even  though  the  roads  indicated 
are  only  tracks  through  the  bush."*^  Under  the  pressure  of  much 
objection  from  various  sources,  Parliament  finally  repealed  the 
offending  section  in  1907. 

Since  this  unfortunate  experience  in  searching  for  standards, 
the  boards  of  Victoria  have  definitely  adopted  no  guiding  prin- 
ciple. It  is  true  that  there  is  now  an  enunciation  of  the  "  living 
wage  "  principle  which  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  may  con- 
sider in  making  its  decisions.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
wages  boards.    The  precedent  set  by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  of  the 


1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p. 

2  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p.  65. 
8  Ibid,  1912,  p.  146. 

4  Ibid,  1906,  p.  11. 
6  Aves,  p.  167. 
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Commonwealth  Court  in  fixing  the  minimum  living  wage  for  an 
unskilled  laborer  at  7s.  per  day  has  undoubtedly  been  strongly 
influential,  especially  with  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals.    But 
the  boards  themselves  have  often  regarded  other  considerations 
as  of  weightier  import  than  the  principle  of  the  living  wage.   The 
boards  dealing  with  the  gold  mines  have  kept  wages  below  a  legiti- 
mate level  so  as  not  to  injure  a  declining  industry.^    More  than 
one  determination  has  been  carried  to  the  Commonwealth  tribunal 
as  a  result  of  obvious  discrepancies  in  rates.    As  the  deliberations 
have  resulted  in  practice,  the  minimum  rates  arrived  at  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  facts  in  the  trades  involved,  to  the  ability  of 
the  representatives  of  the  two  contending  parties,  and  to  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  complexion  of  the  chairman.     Each  side  has 
endeavored  to  get  all  it  can,  and  the  result  has  been  a  "  going 
wage."     In  some  instances  this  has  approximated  to  an  average, 
but  absolute  uniformity  of  rating  in  any  occupation  is  quite  the 
exception,  especially  in  the  skilled  trades.    Skilled  workers  usuallv 
have  a  higher  minimum  rate  fixed  for  them  than  do  unskilled 
laborers.     Thus  there  is  a  gradation  of  rates,  leased  to  some  extent 
upon  trade  union  principles.    In  so  far  as  the  minimum  rate  fixed 
is  "  what  the  trade  will  bear,"  so  far  it  will  tend  to  become  a 
standard  rate.    As  Mr.  Aves  has  stated,  this  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened.2     Combined  with  the  general  idea  of  the  living  wage  as 
applied  by  both  the  boards  and  the  court,  is  the  old  discarded 
notion  of  average  wages  for  average  workers  which  still  seems  to 
have  an  unconscious  influence  in  the  making  of  minimum  rates. 

2.  The  Permit  System 
Inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  discussion  has  been  primarHy  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  life  of  normal  workers,  it  will  now 
be  in  order  to  study  the  success  of  the  provisions  for  those  less 
fortunate  elements  of  the  laboring  class,  the  old,  the  infirm,  and 
the  slow.  We  have  already  noted  at  some  length  the  general  de- 
pression of  the  labor  market  in  the  boot  trades  immediately  after 
the  year  1897.  In  response  to  the  demand  for  a  remedy  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  old  and  infirm  worker  who  was  at  first  thrown 


1  7  Commonw-ealth  Arbitration  Reports,  140 

2  Aves,  p.  48. 
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out  Of  employment,  the  license  or  permit  system  was  adopted. 
Piece  work  determinations  also  allowed  slow  workers  to  earn  what 
their  skill  would  pennit.    Personal  disability  of  some  kind  and 
not  the  exigencies  of  business  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  Chief  Inspector  in  granting  permits.    As  the  term  of  a  permit 
IS  limited  to  one  year  at  a  special  minimum  rate,  it  is  subject  to 
constant  revision.    While  trade  conditions  do  not  justify  the  .rant 
of  a  special  rate,  they  may  determine  the  point  at  which  slowness 
disqualifies  a  worker  and  hence  makes  a  permit  necessary     A 
trade  in  a  high  state  of  activity  may  absorb  all  workers  at  a'dven 
rate   and  again  may  be  so  dull  as  to  force  the  discharge  of  many 
hands  unless  adjustment  is  made  for  the  less  efficient  members. 
The  point  at  which  to  grant  a  special  license  is  therefore  one  of 
the  difficult  problems  in  the  administration  of  a  minimum  wage 

As  to  the  success  of  the  permit  system  in  Victoria,  one  may 
give  neither  praise  nor  blame.     The  opinion  of  Mr.  Aves  stating 
that  It  has  worked  "  fairly  weU  "  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  said 
for  It  at  present.     In  the  Amending  Bill  of  1907  certain  boards 
were  given  the  power  to  ^x  special  rates,  although  this  is  the 
proper  function  of  the  Chief  Factoiy  Inspector.     Under  this 
provision  boards  could  fix  a  special  rate  for  ordinary  slow  workers 
who  might  be  better  handled-  as  a  class  than  as  individuals     There 
IS   however,  no  machinery  as  yet  to  meet  possible  variations  in 
rating   due  to  the  grading  of  workers  in  the  same  trade  on  the 
basis  of  skill  and  standard  output  demanded.    When  the  need  for 
a^diiferentiation  is  urgently  felt,  changes  in  the  law  may  be  looked 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  operation  of  the  permit  svstem 
under  the  Draper's  Board.     Contraiy  to  the  usual  practice,  this 
board  based  its  determination  upon  age  instead  of  trade  exper- 
ience.    Immediately  there  was  a  request  for  permits  made  by 
young  women,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  21  years,  who  had  just 
begun  to  work  in  drapers'  shops.    The  Chief  Inspector  complied 
with  many  such  requests,  basing  his  action  upon  the  fact  that 
these  women  were  "  slow  "  owing  to  lack  of  experience.    A  debate 
took  place  m  Parliament  regarding  the  matter  and  the  Minister 
ordered  that  no  more  licenses  be  granted  on  such  grounds     The 
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determination  was  referred  back  to  the  board  for  amendment.  It 
was  amended  so  as  to  take  into  consideration  the  experience  of 
drapers  starting  at  the  business  when  over  twenty  years  of  age. 
This  little  bit  of  history  shows  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  deter- 
mination based  upon  age,  and  the  necessity  it  entails  for  the  issue 
of  additional  permits.^  WTiile  age  has  been  of  large  importance  in 
fixing  some  of  the  minimum  rates  for  a  few  other  trades,  ex- 
perience is  now  recognized  as  the  real  determining  factor. 

The  statistics  as  to  the  licenses  issued  are  rather  fragmentary, 
but  available  figures  show  that  the  number  granted  has  steadily 
increased.     During   the   first   months   of    1900    the   Chief   In- 
spector reported  tbat  he  had  issued  60.    In  1902,  227  were  granted. 
On  October  %  1907,  483  were  in  force  according  to  Mr.  Aves.^ 
Only  55  of  these  permits  were  held  by  women,  this  being  .04  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  females  in  the  regulated  trades.    As 
would  naturally  be  expected,  the  holders  of  permits  are  in  the 
main  past  middle  life.    Forty-five  per  cent  of  these  workers  were 
over  fifty  years  of  age  and  only  21  per  cent  were  held  by  those 
under  twenty-six.     The  great  majority  of  licenses  were  issued  for 
periods  of  from  three  to  six  months  each.     This  policy,  though 
the  law  allows  greater  freedom,  gives  the  Chief  Inspector  a  better 
opportunity  of  checking  up  the  status  of  each  individual.     That 
this  has  been  done  with  discretion  there  is  no  valid  reason  to 
doubt.    Although  the  system  has  been  criticized  as  not  being  suf- 
ficiently elastic,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  administration 
rather  than  of  legal  enactment.     When  an  attempt  is  made  to 
learn  definitely  of  old  and  infirm  workers  losing  their  positions 
because  of  its  defective  operation,  evidence  is  singularly  lacking. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  legislation  which  Rxes  a  minimum  wage 
has  the  effect  of  displacing  the  unfit,  but  such  dislocation  in  Vic- 
toria has  not  been  serious,  owing  in  part  to  the  shortage  of  labor.' 
The  following  recent  statement  made  by  the  Chief  Inspector  con- 
cerning  the   operation   of   the   permit   system   in   this   state  is 
significant : 


1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  39 

2  Aves,  p.  62. 

See  also,  Robert  Boehringer,  Die  LohnSmter  in  Victoria    p    164 
8  See  Appendix  III,  p.  63  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  X.  Y.'  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission.     Also  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories of  Victoria,  1905,  p.  8.  *-  * 
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The  complaint  regarding  the  diaplacement  of  old,  infirm,  and 
slow  workers  has  practically  ceased.     The  permit  system  is  a 
diihcult  one  to  work.    The  workers  in  a  trade  are  always  extremely 
jealous  of  the  issue  of  permits  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  but  by  consulting  the  officers  of  the  Unions  in  difficult  cases 
and  by  carefully  refraining  from  issuing  a  permit  except  in  easel 
where  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  do  so,  the  system  may  be  said  to 
work  very  smoothly  and  satisfactorUy  within  its  own  limitations. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  system  in  vogue 
here,  under  which  10s.  per  week  is  usually  paid,  has  the  effect 
of  smoothing  the  working  of  this  system  very  materially  "• 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  the  permit  system,  there  is 
little  to  be  added.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  classes  it  wa^  designed  to  meet.  If  it  were  more  elastic  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  greater  value,  but  administration  might 
prove  more  difficult.  Future  changes  will  be  determined  by  the 
economic  future.  When  a  period  of  trade  depression  comes,*  rad- 
ical changes  may  be  necessary.  The  ultimate  test  will  be  that  of 
time. 

3.  Apprentices  and  Indisteiai.  Education 
One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
wages  board  act  has  been  that  of  industrial  education.  This 
question  has  been  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  machinerv 
and  the  subdivision  of  labor.  While  it  is  not  due  to  the  wag^ 
boards  system,  it  is  one  of  the  questions  which  must  be  solved  and 
m  the  solution  of  which  but  little  headway  has  been  made. 

Reference  to  the  preceding  discussion  will  reveal  the  many 
changes  which  the  legal  provisions  for  apprentices  and  improves 
have  undergone.^'  Under  the  Act  of  1900  apprentices  were  de- 
fined as  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  bound  bv  an  indenture 
signed  by  parent  or  guardian.  Improvers  were  those  over  that 
age  who  held  licenses  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  Rates  of 
wages  were  based  upon  the  number  of  years  of  trade  experience 
the  person  possessed,  the  rate  being  higher  for  each  succeeding 
year.  Under  this  general  scheme  of  apprenticeship,  it  was  made 
less  easy  for  firms  to  keep  boys  and  girls  in  their  employ  as  im- 

l  IZZ  '  "^l™  'tat™^"*  to  the  writer,  March,  1914. 
•*  oupra,  p.  634, 
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provers,  year  after  year  regardless  of  whether  they  "  improved 
or  not.''  In  1902,  254  improvers'  licenses  had  been  issued  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  that  the  evil 
of  young  people  aimlessly  trying  one  occupation  after  another 
was  being  reduced.^  In  several  trades,  dress-making  for  instance, 
.it  seems  that  learners  have  been  made  more  ambitious  and  pro- 
gressive by  this  rule.^ 

The  early  experience  in  regard  to  apprentices  is  instructive. 
It  was  found  that  when  some  employers  desired  to  pay  a  girl  at 
a  lower  rate,  they  simply  made  out  an  agreement  binding  her  to 
work  for  so  many  years  at  a  certain  rate  and  sent  it  home  with 
her  for  her  parents  to  sign.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  they  could  not  employ  her  otherwise.  Under  this  agreement 
the  employer  was  not  bound  to  teach  the  girl  anything  and  could 
keep  her  at  inferior  portions  of  work  the  whole  time.^  This  prac- 
tice has  been  particularly  prevalent  in  the  clothing  trade.  It 
was  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Victoria  in  1902,  who  stated  that  large  numbers  of 
young  women  were  thrown  out  of  employment  after  six  years  of 
apprenticeship.*  Similar  complaints  were  made  so  late  as  1909, 
one  manufacturer  suggesting  that  there  should  be  some  competent 
tribunal  before  whom  all  apprentices  should  have  to  appear  for 
examination  on  the  expiration  of  their  indentures.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  many  firms  have  not  taken  apprentices  at 
all,  frankly  stating  that  they  allow  some  one  else  to  teach  beginners. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
workers.  These  they  obtain  by  enticing  apprentices  near  the  end 
of  their  term  away  from  some  other  firm.  This  practice  has  been 
quite  common  in  the  ready  made  clothing  trade.  It  is  very  un- 
just to  the  employer  who  has  been  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
training  a  worker  to  have  her  leave  for  a  few  shillings  more  per 
week  just  when  he  is  expecting  some  return.  Some  effort  was 
made  to  bring  action  for  breach  of  agreement,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  have  an  employee  working  against 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1902,  p.  13. 

2  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1905,  p.  19 
«Ibid,  1901,  p.  18.  '  '  F 

♦  Royal  Commission  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Law  of  Victoria,   1903, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  96. 

8  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1909,  p.  35. 
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her  will.'     Accordingly  the  vacancy  has  usually  been  filled  bv 
another  apprentice. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  in  1903 
co^dered  th.  feature  of  the  apprenticeship  proUem  at  some 

Tu  /!  ^"^    """"^  *^^*  *^*  "y^**"^  of  indentured  apprentice- 
abp  had  largely  fallen  into  disuse.    Many  employers  d'lliUl 
because  of  a  preference  for  the  more  elastic  system  of  improvers 
over  whom  they  had  more  control.    Several  of  them  testifi^iTha; 
they  would  never  take  another  apprentice  into  their  servic^    A 
the  same  time  the  need  for  skilled  labor  was  urgently  felt      A 
a  remedy  for  this  situation  the  Commission  rec^mmendei  tha 
apprenticeship  be  made  compulsory  and  that  systematic  t^inTn. 
be  given  ^n  trade  classes  in  a  properly  equipped  technical  school 
These  classes  were  to  be  given  in  the  Working  Men's  College  a^d 
the  country  technical  schools.*  'ege  ana 

The  response  to  these  recommendations  was  not  encouraging 
but  partly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  the  powfrTo 

from  the""     r  1  '^^'''''''^  ''^  '^^  *'«<i«  ^^  ^^^^^  away 
from  the  wages  boards  m  1903.    Considerable  difficulty  had  been 

e.perxenced  by  the  Butchers'  Board  and  some  others  in  fix^" 

do  with  It.    This  letting  down  of  the  bars  allowed  manufacturers 
to  employ  an  unlimited  number  of  apprentices,  prov^dS lev 
instructed  them  in  the  trade  and  bound  them  b;  indentuL  fo^ 
three  years     As  a  result,  few  apprentices  were  indentured  in  m^ 
t  ades,  although  the  provision  was  taken  advantage  of  by  tTe 
clothing  manufactui^rs.^     The  statistics  showing  th^  proZt  on 
of  apprentices  m  various  trades  in  1902  and  1906  are  by  nXtns 
conclusive  on  this  point.    Although  in  many  trades  there  wTa, 
ncrease  in  the  relative  number  of  apprentices  and  improver' 
there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  others."    Thus  the  rec^m' 
mendations    of  the  Commission  went  for  naught  so'far  Z", 
effective  action  was  concerned.  ^   as  any 

uJett  "^r?  ^".'^'"'^  ^'^^^'  '^"^^^^'  ^'^  -*  ^-o-e  less 

/Z?^*7|f '  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories    1907    n    4 
*Ave8,  1908,  ^3^0  I««P^etor  of  factories,  1904,  p.  23. 
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appointed  which  reported  in  July,  1907.  It  represented  the 
Chamber  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Trades  Hall  Council.  After 
taking  evidence  from  the  leaders  in  many  trades  who  deplored 
the  lack  of  systematic  supervision  of  learners  in  the  trades  and 
the  chaotic  state  of  industrial  education,  it  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  ''  the  progress  of  industry  in  this  State  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  defective  system  of  industrial  training."  It 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Apprenticeship 
Commission  to  which  the  power  of  regulating  the  proportion  of 
apprentices  to  adults  in  any  trade  should  be  delegated.  It  was 
hoped  that  such  a  Commission  led  by  educational  experts  would 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices  and  be  able  to  make  more  satis- 
factory arrangements  than  the  special  boards  had  made  prior  to 
1903.  Rates  of  wages  were  also  to  be  fixed  for  apprentices  by 
this  Commission,  and  special  committees  were  to  be  appointed  for 
particular  trades.^  After  making  these  findings  and  demanding 
action  this  body  passed  into  history  as  many  others  have  done. 

During  this  period  the  special  boards  still  retained  the  power 
of  fixing  the  wages  of  apprentices  and  improvers  as  well  as  the 
proportion  of  improvers  to  be  employed.  In  the  dressmaking 
trade,  the  number  of  improvers  allowed  was  very  liberal,  seven  im- 
provers to  each  person  receiving  the  minimum  wage.  Not  anything 
approaching  that  number  was  employed,  and  some  firms  which 
could  have  hired  improvers  to  the  detriment  of  adult  workers  did 
not  do  so.^  Complaints  were  made,  however,  that  the  wages  fixed 
for  apprentices  were  not  graded  accurately  according  to  exper- 
ience. Such  complaints  were  naturally  to  be  expected  and  have 
largely  been  satisfied  by  experiment  and  adjustment.  I^othing 
was  done,  however,  toward  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices 
until  1910  when  the  special  boards  were  again  given  the  power 
withdrawn  from  them  in  1903,  with  a  proviso  that  at  least  one 
apprentice  should  be  allowed  for  every  three  minimum  wage 
workers  engaged  in  the  trade.  Power  was  given  the  special 
boards  to  prescribe  the  forms  to  be  used  for  indentures  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  any  given  trade.  A  simple  form  of  indenture 
commonly  used  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  has  been  found  to 
work  advantageously  for  both  employer  and  employee.     By  this 

1  Aves,  1908,  p.  59. 

2  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1904,  p.  21. 
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indenture  the  employer  promises  to  teach  the  apprentice  in  all 

TT-  u"*'"^  ^  ^^  ^"^^  **'  ^"«i"^«-  Wage  rates  may  be 
fixed  m  the  indenture  which  shall  take  precedence  over  any  sim- 
ilar rates  established  by  a  special  board.  The  Minister  has  been 
empowered  to  take  action  against  any  employer  or  apprentice  for 
breach  of  the  indenture.  Thus  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  amend 
some  of  the  defects  most  commonly  complained  of  regarding  ap- 
prenticeship. -  »  6  "F 

When  the  problem  of  industrial  education  is  considered  in  its 
entiretj,  it  is  evident  that  Victoria  has  by  no  means  solved  the 
problem     Apprenticeship  has  not  been  made  compulsory  in  spite 
of  all  the  recommendations  adopted.    No  adequate  provision  for 
industrial  classes  has  been  made,  although  the  need  for  it  is  man- 
ifest.    On  the  other  hand  an  eifort  has  been  put  forth  to  prevent 
juvemle  labor  being  exploited  by  grasping  employers  under  the 
cover  of  indentures.     Likewise  it  has  been  made  more  difficult 
for  an  apprentice  to  desert  the  employer  who  has  been  to  the 
expense  of  training  him.    Standards  are  being  slowly  worked  out 
as  to  wage  payments  and  the  relative  number  of  learners.     But 
before  ^e  needs  of  industry  and  labor  are  met,  a  comprehensive 
and  well  considered  plan  of  industrial  education  must  be  adopted 
and  carried  out. 

4.  The  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  and  Tilade  Kelations 
The  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  established  in  1903,  has  for 
Its  prime  purpose  the  decision  of  all  appeals  against  the  determina- 
^on  of  a  special  board.     In  the  first  case  brought  before  the 
Court  in  1904,  Mr.   Justice  Hcxxi  laid  down  the  dictum  that 
an  appellant  would  have  to  conclusively  prove  the  board  decision 
an  appelant  would  have  to  conclusively  prove  the  board  decision 
wrong.     Otherwise  the  appeal  would  be  dismissed  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  wages  board  affirmed.     He  also  declared  that  evi- 
dence   relating   to  profits   should   be   submitted   in   writing   in 
order  to  prevent  any  injury   resulting  from  their  disclosure.^ 
Inasmuch  as  the  Court  has  power  to  secure  all  necessary  evidence 
m    the  way  of  documents,  papers,  and  witnesses,  without  regard 
to  the  usual  solemnities,  this  rule  was  both  wise  and  salutary  for 
all  interests  concerned. 


1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1904,  p.  10. 
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Since  the  date  of  its  creation  the  Court  has  heard  twelve  ap- 
peals. In  one  case  the  determination  was  upheld.  Ten  determina- 
tions were  reversed  or  amended.  And  in  one  case,  the  board  un- 
able to  come  to  a  decision,  referred  the  entire  matter  to  the  Court  ^ 
A  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  cases  will  throw  some 
light  upon  the  work  of  the  Court  and  in  its  relation  to  industrial 
peace. 

One  of  the  early  well  known  cases  was  an  appeal  by  employers 
in  1907  against  the  determinatioii  of  the  Bread  Board.  Mr. 
Justice  Hood  after  hearing  the  evidence  reduced  the  wages  from 
£2  14s.  to  £2  10s.  per  week.  As  soon  as  the  employers  reduced 
the  wages  of  imion  men  to  the  amount  of  the  determination,  a 
strike  followed.  It  was  of  short  duration  lasting  only  from  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  2,  when  the  majority  of  employers  con- 
cerned granted  the  demands  of  the  union.^  In  this  case  the  de- 
cision of  the  wages  board  was  practically  sustained  against  the 
Court  because  of  the  power  of  the  employees.  In  1910  on  appli- 
cation of  the  employees,  the  Court  gave  the  Board  power  to  re- 
view or  alter  its  determination.  Accordingly  the  rate  for  adult 
workers  was  fixed  at  £3  for  a  week  of  forty-eight  hours.^  These 
wages  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  This  is  in  decided  contrast 
to  the  earlier  contest,  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  necessity 
of  mutual  acquiescence  to  a  uniform  opinion  as  a  condition  for 
a  successful  working  determination. 

The  history  of  the  Fellmongers'  Board  is  worth  noticing  because 
of  the  many  complications  arising  during  its  intermittent  exist- 
ence. In  March,  1901,  members  were  elected  to  this  board  bv  both 
employers  and  employees.  When  a  resolution  was  carried  fixing 
the  working  hours  of  the  trade  at  forty-eight  per  week,  the  em- 
ployers resigned  in  a  huff  without  waiting  to  see  what  the  real 
effect  of  this  would  be  in  conjunction  with  the  fixation  of  wages. 
Nothing  would  induce  them  to  come  back  on  the  board  and  no 
other  representatives  of  the  trade  would  come  forward  to  take 
their  places.  Therefore  the  Governor  in  Council  appointed  five 
persons  to  fill  the  vacancies  and  a  determination  was  made  which 


1  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  Xo.  5, 
p.  66. 

2  Victoria,  Eeport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1907,  p.  19. 
8  Ibid,  1910,  p.  22. 
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came  into  force,  August  2,  1901.  As  there  was  then  no  Court  of 
Industrial  Appeals,  the  employers  at  once  endeavored  to  test  the 
legal  validity  of  the  determination  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  The  determination  was  sustained  on  all  counts  but  one, 
he  Court  deciding  that  the  board  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  fix 
the  rates  for  watchmen  as  it  had  done.  Thereupon  a  lockout  by  a 
majority  of  the  employers  followed. 

Under  the  Act  of  1902  this  board  and  its  determination  lapsed 
out  of  existence.^   Provision  was,  however,  made  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  with  a  clause  providing  that  any  determination 
made  by  the  same,  should  be  signed  by  seven  members  exclusive 
of  the  chairman.    This  board  was  appointed  but  did  nothing.     In 
1903  this  proviso  was  repealed  and  the  chairman's  deciding  vote 
"tTrH     rr^^  A  determination  was  then  made,  coming  into  effect  in 
1904.    The  board  made  a  revision  in  1906  reducing  the  working 
week  from  fifty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.    The  employers  at  once 
carried  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals.     After  an 
exhaustive  hearing,  Mr.  Justice  a'Beckett  in  June,  1909,  sus- 
tamed  the  decision  of  the  board.    In  1911  the  Court  on  applica- 
tion  of  the  employees,  gave  the  Board  power  to  alter  its  determi- 
nation.    This  was  done  and  a  new  determination  came  into  effect 
on  JNovember  1,  1912.^ 

This  long  story  of  constant  turmoil  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  wages  boards.  There  was  an  utter  lack  of  tact  and  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  in  all  of  the  early  negotiations.  And  yet  the 
final  decision  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  was  well  ob- 
served  l^y  both  parties.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  decision  affect- 
mg  the  determination  of  the  bread  board,  which  was  not  accepted. 
J^ut  m  both  instances  there  was  harmony  after  a  period  of  con- 
tinual contest  and  unrest. 

^  In  contrast  to  the  stormy  history  of  the  two  cases  just  cited 
IS  that  of  the  Printers'  Determination  made  in  1906.  Substantial 
increases  were  made  in  wages  and  the  master  printers  immediatelv 
appealed  the  determination.  The  Court  in  its  finding  forthwith 
dismissed  the  case  and  aflirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  Al- 
though  some  resentment  was  felt  by  employers,  the  rates  estab- 
lished were  loyally  paid^ 


^^^bM^^^^^^^  ''"  ^^''^  ^"«P^*«'  °^  ^^'^ories,  1902,  p.  36. 

8  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1906,  p.  36. 
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In  recent  years  the  number  of  appealed  determinations  has  in- 
creased. In  1912  the  Court  decided  a  determination  for  Com- 
mercial Clerks  referred  by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  During  the 
same  year  the  Court  made  a  rate  schedule  for  the  boiler  makera. 
In  1910,  Mr.  Justice  Hodges  amended  the  determination  of  the 
Hairdressers'  Board  by  allowing  additional  improvers  on  the  peti- 
tion of  employers.  In  that  year  he  reduced  the  rates  in  the  ice 
trade  from  Is.  3d.  per  hour  to  Is.  an  hour.^  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  were  loyally  accepted  and  carried  out 

Finally,  during  the  year  1913  there  was  considerable  con- 
troversy over  the  determination  of  the  board  in -the  coal  industry. 
It  was  appealed  and  after  a  decision  had  been  rendered  by  the 
Court,  the  employees  refused  to  work  under  the  wages  and  con- 
ditions it  prescribed.  A  strike  ensued  which  lasted  four  weeks. 
The  men  ultimately  returned  to  work  on  condition  that  a  new 
wages  board  would  be  appointed  for  the  coal  trade.^ 

This  review  of  contested  determinations  brings  out  some  salient 
features.    Almost  all  of  the  appeals  were  brought  by  employers 
with  the  exception  of  two  which  were  referred  by  the  Minister  of 
Labor.     In  one  case  the  decision  of  the  special  board  was  dis- 
tinctly affirmed,  but  in  all  of  the  others  the  Court  either  modified 
or  reversed  the  determination.    With  what  various  receptions  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  have  met  with,  we  have  already  seen. 
While  several  of  them  were  loyally  observed,  others  were  not 
That  strikes  have  occurred  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  for  there  is 
no  law  against  strikes  as  in  New  Zealand.     But  in  all  the  history 
of  the  wages  board  system,  scarcely  more  than  ten  strikes  have 
been  declared  against  a  determination.     In   1906  there  was  a 
successful  strike  to  raise  the  wages  fixed  by  the  Stonecutters' 
Board.*     The  Fellmongers  Board  is  an   instance  of  abnormal 
difficulty  for  a  time.     The  most  serious  strike  was  that  against 
the  determination  of  the  Court  in  the  bread  trade.     That  might 
not  have  happened  had  not  the  men  been  paid  the  higher  rates 
before  the  decision  of  the  Court  reduced  them.     On  the  whole, 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1912,  p.  150. 

2  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin    No    3 
1913.  ' 

8  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1906,  p.  39. 
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strikes  against  the  detenninations  of  either  special  boards  or  the 
Court  have  been  comparatively  few. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  strikes 
^ughout  a  I  the  trades  in  Victoria  have  been  as  infrequent  as 
this  Manj  disputes  have  occurred  in  some  trades  not  under  the 
board  system,  such  as  the  builders'  strike  in  1906.  During  the 
second  quarter  of  1913,  there  were  five  disputes  in  Victoria  in- 

J?rJ?x^'t"  '''"^^""  ^""^  '^^"°«  «°  estimated  loss  of  wages  of 
t4  bd9.  Ten  new  disputes  occurred  during  the  third  quarter 
with  an  estimated  loss  in  wages  of  over  £14,000.='  In  two  in- 
stances wage  detenninations  were  the  bone  of  contention  in  these 
recent  difficulties.  But  taking  industry  as  a  whole  for  a  period 
of  several  years,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  strikes  have  taken 
place  in  unregulated  trades. 

From  the  previous  discussion  we  may  conclude  that  the  Court 
of  Industrial  Appeals  has  been  at  least  reasonably  successful  in 
performing  its  function.    As  an  integral  part  of  the  wages  board 
system,  it  has  tried  to  meet  the  duties  thrust  upon  it     Yet  the 
expenence  with   the  small   number  of  appeals  carried   to  the 
Cour^  has  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Victorian  people,  demon- 
sfrated  the  wisdom  of  having  such  a  tribunal  in  continuous  ex- 
istence.    Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  trouble  in  tl'.e 
coal  industry.    During  the  latter  part  of  1913  several  determina- 
tions were  upset  on  appeal  to  the  Court.    In  the  building  trades  a 
general  stoppage  of  work  was  narrowly  averted  by  the  Minister  of 
Labor  suspending  a  determination.    At  the  instance  of  the  Master 
Builders   Association,  a  decision  was  given  by  the  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Appeals  which  varied  the  rates  previously  fixed  and  in- 
creased the  working  hours  from   forty-four  to  forty-eight  per 
week.     The  Builders'  Labourers'  Union  paid  no  attention  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  but  resolved  to  continue  work  only  at  the 
previous  wage  board  rates.     The  President  of  the  Federal  Arbi- 
tration Court  was  then  called  in  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  detei^ 
mination  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  should  be  suspended 
for  SIX  months,  pending  a  decision  by  the  Federal  Court.    In  the 
meantime  both  parties  were  left  free  to  make  their  own  terms. 

^>  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  StatiBtic,  Labour  Bulletin,  Ko.  2. 
2  Ibid,  No.  3,  p.  189. 


', 


Because  of  the  general  discontent  and  the  feeling  of  certain 
unions  that  the  Court  had  nullified  the  work  of  the  special  boards, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  State  Parliament  to  abolish  the  Ck>urt 
of  Industrial  Appeals  as  then  constituted,  and  to  substitute  a 
Court  as  occasion  required  consisting  of  three  board  chairmen. 
The  outcome  of  this  proposal  was  the  present  law,  which  was 
passed  in  :N^ovember,  1914.  A  court  is  now  to  be  constituted 
only  when  there  is  a  definite  appeal  from  the  determination  of  a 
wages  board.  Although  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be 
the  dominating  member  of  these  tribunals,  the  representation  of 
the  employers  and  the  employees  upon  the  bench  may  introduce 
a  greater  element  of  compromise,  and  hence  tend  to  prevent  ap- 
peals from  board  decisions.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  ap- 
peals which  have  hitherto  been  made,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  contemplated  Courts  should  not  adequately  perform  the 
function  of  a  tribunal  of  last  resort 

5.    Trade  Unio]s^s  and  the  Special  Boards 
The  place  of  unions,  either  of  employees  or  employers,  is  a 
matter  closely  related  to  any  consideration  of  a  wages  board 
scheme.     Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  make  for  a  better  condition  of 
industrial  organization  ? 

The  remark  has  often  been  made  that  employers  do  not  trust 
each  other.    Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  two  bodies  representing 
their  interests,  the  Chamber  of  Manufactures,  an  organization  de- 
voted to  protection,  and  the  Victorian  Employers'  Association. 
The  employees  have  their  unions  and  the  Trades  Hall  Council 
with  which  most  of  the  unions  are  affiliated.      It  is  with  the 
organization  of  the  latter  class  that  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned. 
The  function  of  a  trade  union  under  the  wage  board  system  is 
in  a  measure  to  provide  the  machinery  for  organizing  a  board. 
Mr.   Aves  estimated   that  something  less  than  80  per  cent  of 
board  members  were  also  members  of  trades  unions.^  When  nomi- 
nations of  employers  have  been  contested,  the  union  has  very  often 
been  successful  in  securing  the  appointment  of  its  members.    The 
election  of  the  Agricultural  Implements  Board  is  a  direct  illus- 
tration of  this.   The  lowest  of  the  five  union  candidates  nominated 


1  Aves,  p.  58. 
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by  a  mass  meeting  received  612  votes  as  against  a  maximum  of 
221  polled  by  the  opposite  party.  Now  and  then  an  active  propa- 
ganda IS  carried  on  to  organize  workers  for  this  purpose.  Leaflets 
are  distributed  and  people  are  induced  to  assemble  at  mass  meet- 
ings to  receive  reports  from  wage  board  delegates. 

The  unions  also  play  a  part  in  the  general  enforcement  of  the 
Act.    Infractions  of  the  law  are  reported  to  the  Factory  Depart- 
ment, a  great  help  in  detecting  evasions.    Many  instances  of  such 
aid  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector 
In  other  ways  the  trades  unions  are  useful  factors  in  promote 
ing  the  success  of  the  system.     The  Carters  and  Drivers'  Union 
labored  earnestly  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  bring  the  trade  under 
a  determination.       But  this  same  zeal  of  the  organization  may 
also  militate  against  the  success  of  the  boards.     Thus,  the  union 
led  the  strike  in  the  bread  trade.     The  unions  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  recent  dissatisfaction  with  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Appeals.     While  their  protest  may  be  fair  and  reasonable,  em- 
ployees, when  in  possession  of  power,  are  as  apt  to  misuse  it 
occasionally  as  employers. 

Finally,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  special  board  plan  upon 
the  strength  of  the  trades  unions."     In  1908,  Mr.  Aves  asserted 
that  the  ultimate  effect  upon  trade  unionism  of  the  assumption 
of  official  responsibility  for  matters  which  under  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem would  be  left  to  the  trade  union  itself,  must  be  to  w;akea 
these  bodies,  since  it  weakens  the  motives  for  their  formation  and 
development.'     Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  repiv  to  a  ques- 
tionaire  sent  out  by  this  writer,  fourteen  employees  believed  the 
unions  to  have  been    strengthened,    while    eight   thought    others 
wise.      Mr.    Aves   was   himself   of  the   opinion  that  the  trade 
union    movement    was    increasing    in    strength    in    1907  ^     In 
the  course    of   his    investigations    he    found    that    among    the 
regulated   trades,    the  bootmakers  were  most  strongly  organized 
having  a  union  membership  of  about  1,500.    The  bakers  had  400 
the  printers  900,  the  furniture  trade  600,  and  the  woodworkers 
nearly  1,000  members."    Although  there  is  no  series  of  directly 
comparable  figures  for  a  long  series  of  years,  we  know  that  in  1912 

1  Aves,  p.  58.  ' 

2  Ibid,  p.  67. 
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there  were  in  Victoria  151  separate  unions  with  241  branches  and 
116,557  members.  In  that  year  43.98  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  male  employees  over  twenty  years  of  age  belonged  to  unions. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  females  was  8.92  per  cent.  But 
inasmuch  as  union  members  are  recruited  mainly  from  the  fac- 
tories and  the  mines,  and  as  there  are  only  about  125,000  persons 
there  employed,  it  is  evident  that  unionism  is  strongly  intrenched 
in  those  industries  where  it. is  usually  strongest.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  union  members  in  some  of  the  principal 
trades  in  1912.^ 

1.  Wood,  furniture 4  4^2 

2.  Engineering,  metal  works 9  169 

3.  Foods,  drink,  tobacco g  771 

4.  Clothing,  hats,  boots 7  723 

5.  Books,  printing 3  iqq 

6.  Other  manufacturing 7  75^ 

7.  Building g'lss 


As  most  of  the  trades  here  listed  are  under  board  determina- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  bearing  in  mind  the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Aves,  there  has  been  a  material  growth  in  unionism  since  1908. 
This  assertion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Common- 
wealth the  number  of  union  members  has  increased  from  55,066 
in  1896  to  over  433,000  in  1912.^  In  two  of  the  states,  Xew 
South  Wales  and  Western  Australia,  Labor  governments  are  now 
in  power.     In  Victoria,  the  Labor  party  largely  supported  by 
trade  unionists  is  an  important  element  in  the  State  Legislature. 
From  these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  the  labor  unions  are  not 
declining  in  importance.     It  is  probably  true  that  unionism  in 
Victoria  has  not  made  such  rapid  strides  as  in  some  of  the  other 
states  of  Australia.     A  system  of  industrial  arbitration  dependent 
upon  trade  unions  for  its  administration,  undoubtedly  stimulates 
organization  as  no  system  of  wages  boards  can  do.    But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  wages  boards  have  tended  to  destroy 
unionism  in  this  state. 


I 


1  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  and  Industrial 
Branch,  Report  No.  2,  p.  9-12. 
»Ibid,  p.  13. 
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6.   Enfoecement  of  the  Law— Evasions 
As  the  standards  of  remuneration  and  working  conditions  have 
been  steadily  raised  under  the  influence  of  the  special  boards,  the 
enforcement  of  those  standards  has  risen  into  greater  significance. 
The  problem  was  naturally  most  acute  during  the  early  years  of 
the  experiment.    Gradually  the  greatest  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come until  now  the  administration  of  the  Acts  is  comparatively 
a  simple  matter.    As  the  main  features  of  administration  are  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  only  certain  phases  of  the  enforcement  policy 
will  be  noted  here. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Victoria  reported  in  1903  that  there 
had  been  increases  of  wages  in  the  bread  trade  of  from  40  to  100 
per  cent    Although  not  so  badly  sweated  as  other  trades,  there 
had  undoubtedly  been  a  great  deal  of  underpayment  in  connection 
with  long  hours  in  this  trade.    Many  witnesses  stated  that  collu- 
sion between  employer  and  workman  to  evade  the  determination 
as  to  wages  was  of  common  occurrence.    One  Melbourne  emplover 
said  that  out  of  sixteen  shops  in  a  certain  suburb,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve Aere  were  three  which  paid  the  minimum  rate.    Statements 
of  Melbourne  employees  were  more  guarded  but  to  the  same  effect. 
Witnesses  on  both  sides  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  fixing 
of  the  price  of  bread  by  the  State.'  These  assertions  probably  had 
considerable  foundation  in  truth,  but  are  somewhat  at  varince 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  who  found  it 
very  difficult  to  secure  evidence  in  confirmation  of  such  reports. 
He  regarded  as  impracticable  the  idea  prevailing  in  some  quarters 
hat  expert  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  watch  and  question 
^e  men  alleged  to  be  working  for  less  than,  a  minimum  wage.     In 

to  111  r?   .rr  *"  ?'  '''^'  ^""^  "'^  '""^^  -°  --pel  a  man 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  only  thing  necessary  to  enable  him  to  secure 

olI^M^  ""  '"P"'*"  "^  '^'  ^^'=*»^y  Department  indi- 

nW.        '\\r'"''""  f  "^''•"'^  P'""*'*"''"^  '''^^'  «ft«'  the  em- 
ployers and  their  employees  become  accustomed  to  the  new  order 

In  some  districts  the  working  time  has  been  kept  bv  both  par- 

ties  at  the  suggestion  of  the  inspector  in  charge.     This  has  pr^ 

a1T'i902-3,''p.''45*  "'  *•"=  ^"^'^  Commission  on  the  Factories   and   Sh^^. 
•Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1899,  p.  7. 
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vented    misunderstandings    and  conduced   to   good   feeling  all 
around.^ 

Sufficient  reference  has  already  been  made  to  tlie  boot  trade  so 
as  to  make  any  extended  discussion  of  it  superfluous.  Here  eva- 
sion was  quite  common  at  first,  men  signing  for  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  who  doubtless  were  earning  more.  Prosecutions 
for  these  breaches  were  successfully  undertaken  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  evidence.  One  man  on  being  asked  to  sign  a  statu- 
tory declaration  as  to  his  wages  replied :  "  Mr.  Ord,  I'll  declare 
anything  you  like."^  Such  instances  as  these  were  due  to  the 
dominant  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  they  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  As  the  business  footing  of  the  trade  became 
more  secure,  this  cause  of  evasion  eventually  disappeared. 

Another  evasive  device  early  employed  in  the  boot  trades  was 
that  of  the  employer  fixing  a  low  piece  work  scale,  under  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  board.  This  is  his  privilege  under  the  law,  subject 
to  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  board.  Prosecution  of  offending 
employers  is  difficult,  but  was  very  effectual  in  checking  this  evil. 
At  the  present  time  no  trouble  is  being  experienced  in  this  in- 
dustry on  the  score  of  evasion. 

In  the  underclothing  trade  the  board  also  allowed  manufactur- 
ers to  fix  their  own  piece  rates  and  with  the  same  initial  results  as 
in  the  boot  trade.  The  board  did  not  attempt  to  fix  piece  rates 
because  of  the  great  diversity  of  styles  and  patterns  to  be  con- 
sidered. Consequently  the  temptation  to  employers  to  cut  piece 
rates  was  strong.    In  1900  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  reported: 

"The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  system  of  fixing 
piece-work  rates  is,  that  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  enables  the 
Department  to  interfere  when  competition  cuts  the  prices  so  low 
that  even  a  skilled  worker  cannot  earn  the  4d.  per  hour  fixed  by 
the  Determination."^ 

It  was  also  found  that  a  number  of  articles  were  made  in  these 
factories  which  came  under  no  determination  whatsoever.  This 
condition  was  relieved  by  the  creation  of  the  Dressmakers'  Board 
which  took  over  a  section  of  the  trade.    Bv  continual  education. 


1  Report  of  the  Cliief  Inspector  of  Factor ie»,  1906,  p.  17. 

2  Ibid,  1898.  p.  13. 

8  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  23. 
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vigilance  and  cooperation,  evasion  in  this  industry  has  now  be- 

ZZrVT  '^''^  f^*---tion  has  now  been  working  ve'^ 
satislactorily  for  several  years.^  ^ 

DliS'l'th  °^'  '""^"  \'  ^'  ^''"^''''  ^''^  ^-^  ^-  -ell  corn- 
ed llf  "  ^'"''■'^-  '''^''''^^  "''^P'^^'^*^  !>-«  ^-  made 
ot  Illegal  wage  payments,  but  close  questioning  of  employees  has 

failed  to  substantiate  them.  It  is  true,  howevl,  that  foTa  tit 
several  employers  persisted  in  deducting  board  a;d  lodging  Mm 
the  weekly  wage  of  their  employees.^  Similar  to  the  LfrienS 
of  the  butchers  has  been  that  of  the  pastry  cooks.  There  wereT 
few  complaints  at  first  but  on  the  whole  the  determinatir  hat 
been  well  carried  out.3  Other  claas^  might  be  mentioni:h?c" 
show  a  progressive  record  of  improvement  and  law  abidingness 

Chii^ese  Competition 
The  problem  of  administering  the  minimum  wage  law  in  the 
Chmese  furniture  trade  deserves  special  consideration  because  of 

only  sixty-six  Chinese  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  working  in 

coming    horoughly   instructed   in  the  handicraft   of  the  trade 
Though  they  have  never  displayed  much  ability  in  desil   they 

moXofT'^-r  ^°V"^^  "^'^  ^^  "*-^*  --  '^^  ETr'optan 
models  of  furniture.    Some  of  these  goods  have  been  of  a  fairly     • 

enough  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  bargain  driver.  The  larger 
firms  employ  from  ten  to  thirty  hands  each,  and  confine  themse  v 
to  the  manufacture  of  one  or  two  articles  which  they  find  the 
most  profitable.  One  firm  may  make  sideboards  and  chests  of 
drawers  another  cheap  bedroom  suites  or  toilet  tables.  0  hers 
21  -ake  k,tchen  tables,  dressers,  or  meat  safes.  The  smal  er 
makers  also  confine  themselves  to  a  single  line.  To  get  ma"  I 
^!:!!!^^!l^^2:!^!l^^i:!!:!!^^  buy  at  the 

^rbiSTml. '^,?'^'  '"^P'"=»°' »'  ^-t»--.  im.  p.  56. 

3  Ibid,  1908,  p.  47.' 
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lowest  rates  the  worm  eaten  or  defective  timber  which  an  Euro- 
pean cabinet-maker  would  not  touch.  This  is  cheaply  glued  and 
varnished  together  and  hurried  off  to  a  warehouse  or  auction 
room.  Many  of  these  workers  live  in  small  cottages  in  the  lower 
quarters  of  the  city,  often  in  the  haunts  of  vice.  They  live  a 
miserable,  hand  to  mouth  existence,  barely  eking  out  a  living. 
Irregular  pay,  irregular  life,  aptly  describes  them  as  a  class.^ 

Excessively  low  wages  was  a  natural  accompaniment  of  such 
conditions.  The  larger  factories  carry  out  the  determinations 
with  a  fair  degree  of  honesty  because  under  strict  supervision. 
But  the  smaller  makers  can  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  honestly 
report  wages  or  hours.  Their  duplicity  is  astonishing.  They  can 
easily  understand  anything  in  their  favor,  but  to  the  contrary  the 
usual  reply,  "  Me  no  savee,"  contains  a  world  of  meaning.^  It 
was  thought  that  if  some  one  who  understood  the  Chinese  language 
were  appointed  as  an  inspector  he  could  obtain  information  as  to 
the  real  rates  paid.  This  was  done,  but  the  inspector  was  informed 
as  before  that  all  employees  secured  the  minimum  wage,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  evidence  to  the  contrary.^  Another  sug- 
gestion offered  was  that  the  police  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
fines  for  breaches.  This  was  apparently  not  acted  upon,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  dishonesty,  persistently  and 
adroitly  practiced,  is  hard  to  get  around. 

The  buyers  of  Chinese-made  furniture  in  the  main  are  those  in 
the  country  districts  and  the  small  dealers  in  suburban  centres. 
In  order  to  protect  the  buyer  of  these  goods,  a  law  as  to  stamping 
was  enacted.  Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  enforcing 
this  law.  Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  ob- 
literation of  the  stamp  by  the  distributor.  It  is  contended  by  the 
dealers  that  a  stamp  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  has 
only  served  to  draw  trade  direct  to  him  and  away  from  the  mid- 
dleman. That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  contention  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  the  method  of  stamping  has  not  yet  been  altered. 
Late  reports  indicate  the  enforcement  of  the  stamping  provision 

1  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Acts,  1903,  p.  51. 

*  Victoria,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,   1900,  p.  21. 
sibid,  1898,  p.  16. 
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THE    FuRxXlTURE    TrADE 
^1886 Europeans  Chinese 

1889. ^'^^^  320 

1893 *  * 1^241  584 

1899 ^'^1  290 

1900 ^'^^^  488 

1901 1>1^4  552 

1902 .'*.**' I'^^O  574 

1903 .  .  '  * ^'^^^  614 

1904 * l'^53  590 

1905 ..**** 1>^11  672 

1906 .*. l'^12  708 

1907 -^'^'^^  698 

1908 *  *      ^^314  736 

1909 .\  *  * ^^386  734 

1910 -^'^^^  ^89 

1911 .  *  * M98  e8B 

1912 • ■''^^^  ^^90 

1913..  .* ^^^24  8ia 

2,126  735 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  position  of  ih.  ni.- 
somewhat  stronger  in  1913  than  in  18«7      /        I  ^'""''^  ^^' 
level  in  1905.     Since  then  Vt^  .  ^  T^  '""'^"^  ^'^  ^^^^^«t 

was  an  increase  in  the  ah    1  !       '  ^l     """^^^  ^^^^^^'  ^'''  '^'^^ 

that  the  Chinese  worker  is  fairlvhnlT     T  ^'""'  ''  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^ 
Judging  W  the  tst  i:^^^^  P--t. 

1  Statistics  from  Annendiv   a  «<  t>         T      !!        " -_ 

ppend,x  A  of  Reporte  of  the  chi^fi;;;;;;;;;^;^;;;;;;;^ 
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in  the  furniture  trade,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  furniture 
business  goes  to  the  Asiatics.  Rumors  have  been  current  that  a 
great  number  of  them  have  returned  to  China,  but  the  most  recent 
reports  indicate  little  truth  in  these  statements.^  Some  of  the 
Chinese  manufacturers  have  prospered  and  conduct  their  business 
upon  a  fairly  honest  plane.  But  the  one-man  factories  still  ex- 
ist, despite  the  repeated  recommendations  of  Royal  Commissions 
and  of  committees  for  a  high  license  law  as  a  means  of  taxing 
them  out  of  existence.  These  small  maker.s,  in  spite  of  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  trade,  are  still  engaged  in  a  keen  rivalry,  and 
prices  of  carving  have  been  cut  down  to  sweating  rates.  This  was 
especially  true  in  1909  and  1910.  Inasmuch  as  the  European 
laborer  is  admittedly  a  better  and  quicker  workman  than  the 
Chinaman,  and  as  the  hours  of  both  are  usually  the  same,  the 
only  alternative  left  to  lower  production  cost  is  to  pay  lower 
wages.  Yet  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Chinese  employers  in 
1910  show  that  in  that  year  they  paid  their  employees  an  average 
of  Is.  8d.  more  per  week  than  the  European  workers  receive/  In 
the  light  of  such  facts  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  solution  of  the 
Asiastic  problem  has  been  reached. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  administrative  history  of  the 
wages  board  system  in  some  of  its  most  important  aspects,  we 
see  that  in  practically  every  industry  there  was  more  or  less  trou- 
ble in  enforcing  the  determinations  at  first.  In  most  trades,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  Chinese  furniture,  the  difficulties  of  en- 
forcement have  largely  been  overcome.  To  prevent  violations  of 
the  Acts,  prosecutions  have  been  resorted  to,  which  have  in  the 
main  been  successful.  Since  1902,  71  per  cent  of  the  cases  prose- 
cuted including  a  large  number  of  withdrawals,  have  resulted  in 
convictions.  The  following  table  gives  this  information  in  con- 
crete form. 

Number  Number  of  Number  Number 

Year  of  cases  convictions  dismissals  withdrawn 

1902 36  33  2  1 

1903 68  41  11  16 

1904 46  39  2  6 

1905 40  27  8  6 

1906 62  52  6  4 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p.  42. 
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Year  Number  Number  of  v      u 

1907 "Tg      --'"7'      ^^!^      Ji^:. 

1908 65  tt  ^  " 
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1910 63  49  J  10 
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1912...    i2  f*  1«  * 

:  •      -1*0  94  QQ  • 

1913....  ifift  ,r  *^  19 
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IV.  COXCLUSIO]^ 
Created  during  a  period  of  unusual  industrial  depression,  the 
Victorian  system  of  wages  boards  was  designed  to  remedy  some 
of  the  worst  evils  of  sweating  and  underpayment.  In  doing  this 
it  has  been  eminently  successful.  Although  home  work  still  ex- 
ists to  some  extent,  fair  wages  are  paid  and  the  worker  is  no  longer 
exploited.  This  is  the  first  great  achievement  of  wage  regulation 
in  this  state. 

However,  the  system  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  it  began  to  operate.    It  has  gradually  been  extended 
until  now  nearly  150,000  workers  distributed  among  ahnost  every 
conceivable  occupation  are  under  its  jurisdiction.   This  extension 
has  not  been  made  because  many  of  these  trades  have  been  threat- 
ened with  starvation  wages,  but  because  the  board  plan  is  re- 
garded as  a  satisfactory  means  of  adjusting  the  problems  arising 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee.    As  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  boards,  wages  have  raised,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
has  often  been  claimed.    The  average  increase  of  wages  has  been 
greater  in  the  board  than  in  the  non  board  trades,  but  this  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are  larger  and  more  important. 
It  is  significant  that  after  a  determination  comes  into  effect,  wages 
do  not  apparently  increase  faster  in  a  board  than  in  a  non  board 
trade.     Hence  the  greatest  impetus  to  wages  comes  during  the 
determination  year.     But  this  initial  raise  is  often  of  vital  im- 
port, as  we  have  seen  in  the  clothing  industries.    :N'ot  the  least  in 
importance,  is  the  indirect  effect  of  board  determinations  in  main- 
taining the  wage  scale  in  nonboard  trades  higher  than  it  might 
otherwise  be. 

The  relation  of  regulation  to  the  employer  cannot  be  described 
in  a  single  sentence.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  underpaying  and 
incompetent  employer  has  been  put  on  a  level  of  competition  with 
the  honest  and  able  tradesman.  Industrial  processes  have  been 
specialized,  sometimes  in  response  to  wage  determinations,  and 
the  effect  of  higher  wages  has  thereby  in  part  at  least,  been 
neutralized.  In  recent  years  industrial  expansion  has  been 
hindered  by  the  shortage  of  labor,  which  in  1913  resulted  in  a 
joint  arrangement  with  :Nrew  South  Wales  to  promote  immigra- 
tion.^  But  it  is  most  significant  that  in  spite  of  the  early  chaos 
1  Infra,  p.  2101.  ~~  
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of  inter-trade  and  inter-state  competition,  industry  has  held  its 
own  and  prospered. 

In  the  administrative  history  of  the  Victorian  plan  are  illus- 
rated  all  the  defects  usually  found  in  such  a  scheme.  The  prob- 
lem of  industrial  education  is  still  unsolved.  The  system  of 
apprenticeship  has  in  many  ways  been  a  failure,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  J  ustice  Higgms  has  characterized  it  as  "  a  farce  "  Despite 
the  strong  influence  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals,  the  wages  boards  do  not 
adhere  to  any  fixed  principles  in  making  their  determinations. 
Ihe  permit  system  has  been  quite  successful,  but  even  this  has 

'^^oTrr*^  *';'  """*  '"  '"""  """*  ^'""^  ^«'""g  «f  employment. 
The  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  is  one  phase  of  a  policy  which 

must  ultimately  involve  the  care  of  society's  misfits.     The  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  now  upon  an  efficient  basis,  has  demon- 
st.^ed  that  collusion  between  employer  and  employee  is  most 
difficult  to  prevent  where  it  is  seriously  attempted.    But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  evasion  here  has  been  mainly  on  the  part  of 
Chinese  workers.      The  cost  of  administration  has  been  quite 
moderate  for  the  amount  of  work  done,  being  £9,922  for  the  year 
i  w^      .     ^  ^""^  everything  into  consideration,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  administrative  difficulties  in  Victoria  have  largely  been 
overcome  by  the  tact  and  purpose  of  sympathetic  officials 

Finally  while  frankly  admitting  the  weaknesses  of  the  system 
a  exemplified  in  this  state,  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  neither  em- 
ployers nor  employees  wish  to  see  the  wages  boards  abolished. 
Considering  the  knowledge  of  Prof.  Hammond  in  regard  to  the 
Australian  situation,  the  following  opinion  is  instruct: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
employers  and  employees  as  to  the  effect  of  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  in  producing  certain  results  and  whatever  criti- 
cisms they  may  make  of  the  administration  of  the  Factories 
Act  both  sides  arc  now  practically  unanimous  in  saying 
hat  hey  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old  system  of 
unrestricted  competition  in  the  purchase  of  labor."  ^ 

1  See  infra,  p.  2149.  '  ~ ■ — 

« Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  48:35. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Victorian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  again 
and  again  led  the  attacks  on  the  board  system  during  its  early 
days,  it  is  significant  that  in  1912  the  president  and  secretary 
of  that  organization  and  the  officers  of  the  Victorian  Employers* 
Association  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  defective  administration 
of  the  wages  boards  act,  their  members  had  no  longer  any  desire 
to  see  the  svstem  abolished.^     It  is  true  that  some  of  the  trades 

€-■■■ 

unionists  think  they  would  secure  more  under  a  compulsory 
arbitration  system,  which  may  give  preference  to  unionists  and 
decide  many  minor  matters  not  included  in  a  wages  board  de- 
termination. But  whatever  their  contention,  they  are  opposed  to 
a  return  to  the  former  state  of  affairs.  Wage  regulation  has  an 
established  place  in  the  social  and  economic  policy  of  Victoria. 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  48 :  35. 
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L    NEW  ZEALAND  AS  CONTRASTED  TO  VICTORIA 

1.  Geographical  Setting  and  Physical  Characteristics. 

While  often  associated  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  is  both  in- 
dustrially and  geographically  quite  distinct  from  the  Common- 
wealth. With  a  total  area  of  103,581  square  miles,  it  is  only  a 
little  larger  than  Victoria  and  is  approximately  equal  in  area  to 
the  state  of  Colorado.  Lying  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  east 
of  Australia,  it  consists  of  three  main  divisions  known  as  the 
North,  South,  and  Stewart  Islands,  and  has  an  aggregate  coast 
line  of  over  four  thousand  miles.  Besides  those  mentioned,  there 
are  several  clusters  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some 
distance  from  the  main  group.  But  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view  our  attention  shall  be  confined  largely 
to  the  two  main  islands,  the  North  and  South,  which  contain 
practically  the  entire  European  population.  These  islands 
form  a  long  ribbon  of  land  barely  separated  by  a  narrow  strait. 
The  climate  as  well  as  some  topographical  features  rather  resemble 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  Though  mountainous  in 
many  parts,  there  are  large  plains  in  both  the  North  and  South 
Islands  which  give  contrast  and  balance  to  the  general  contour  of 
the  country  and  make  possible  both  pastoral  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1912  numbered 
1,052,627  people.  It  is  rather  evenly  distributed  about  four  main 
urban  centers,  Auckland  and  Wellington  in  the  North  Island, 
and  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  in  the  South  Island.  These  four 
cities  contain  all  told  over  334,000  souls.^  There  are  seven  towns 
in  the  Dominion  having  a  population  of  8,000  or  over.  This  con- 
dition is  markedly  different  from  that  obtaining  in  the  Common- 
wealth, where  each  state  has  its  preponderating  metropolis. 

2.  Economic  Setting. 

With)  such  a  distribution  of  the  inhabitants,  the  inference 
mi^t     be     made     that     the     chief     natural     iresources      of 


1  The  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1913. 
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the    country    are  pastoral     and     agricultural.      Such     is     the 
case  although  the  mineral  production  is  not  to  be  despised.    Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  good  grazing  land,  the  Dominion  has  be- 
come known  for  its  wool,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.     There  are 
many  flocks  of  fine  sheep,  some  of  which  are  exported  to  sheep- 
rearing  countries  like  the  Argentine.     The  flocks  of  the  North 
Island  increased  over  33  per  cent  between  1903  and  1912   while 
those  of  the  South  Island  increased  over  sixteen  per  cent,  'in  re- 
cent   years  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  made  considerable 
progress.     The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  aided  this 
growth  by  the  establishment  of  three  experimental  farms '     In 
agricultural  and  pastoral  products  this  country  clearly  excels,  but 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  the  climate  is  an  important 
factor.     The  cattle  and  sheep  do  not  require  housing  in  the  winter 
and  seldom  does  winter  feed  have  to  be  provided  for  them.    Wheat 
and  oats  are  important  grain  crops,  although  of  late  years  the  ex- 
port of  frozen  meat  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  grain  production, 
bpeaking  broadly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
possibilities  of  this  country  are  considerable. 

Another  natural  resource  is  found  in  the  areas  of  coal  and  lig- 
nite which  in  1912  supplied  over  two  million  tons,  or  almost  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  home  consumption.     There  are  also  deposits 
of  gold  and  quartz,  the  yield  having  been  over  £80,000,000  in 
value  up  to  1914.='    Varnish  is  secured  from  the  fossil  gum  of  the 
Kauri  pine.     A  native  flax  plant  grows  fibre  for  export  and  the 
timber  trade  is  not  to  be  disregarded.     These  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal gifts  of  nature,  which  are  influential  factors  in  determining 
industry.     The  mercantile  marine  employs  a  large  number  of  men 
which  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coast  towns,  although  the  fish- 
eries are  comparatively  unimportant    Despite  the  fact  that  New 
Zealand  is  largely  known  because  of  her  social  and  industrial  legis- 
lation, it  is  essentially  a  land  of  rural  industrv. 

3.  Industry  and  the  Arbitration  System 
While  the  industrial  productivity  of  New  Zealand  is  overshad- 
owed from  a  statistical  viewpoint  by  her  agriculture  and  stock 
breeding,  the  remarkable  system  of  arbitration  legislation  has  at- 

1  The  Official  Year  Book  of  New  Zealand,  1913. 

2  Ibid,  1913,  p.  12. 


tracted  the  greater  attention  of  the  world  to  industry.  Consider- 
ing the  scope  of  industrial  enterprise  represented,  this  attention  is 
not  wholly  unwarranted.  Factories  manufacturing  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  wood  works,  paper  mills,  gas  and  electric  supply 
plants,  brick,  pottery,  and  metal  works  including  machine  tools 
are  but  a  few  of  the  types  of  industry  represented.  In  1911  the 
census  showed  that  56,359  men  and  women  were  employed  by 
4,402  respective  firms.  The  total  wage  fund  was  £5,572,270  with 
an  aggregate  output  valued  at  almost  thirty-two  million  pounds.^ 
There  are  many  industries  yet  in  the  early  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment, -which  augurs  well  for  a  large  future. 

In  order  to  understand  the  arbitration  system  of  Xew  Zealand, 
it  is  necessary  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  antecedent  history.  The 
first  factory  act  was  passed  in  1873,  the  Victorian  act  of  the  same 
year  being  taken  as  a  model.  Amending  acts  followed  but  not 
until  the  depression  period  of  the  eighties  was  passed,  was  any- 
thing distinctive  in  the  method  of  controlling  industrial  difficul- 
ties developed.  During  this  decade  the  employer  suffered  from  a 
contraction  of  credit,  the  worker  from  a  lack  of  employment.  Both 
manufacturer  and  employee  were  constantly  driven  to  a  more 
exacting  competition.  Women  were  compelled  to  accept  lower 
and  lower  wages  until  it  was  declared  that  sweating  had  secured 
a  hold  upon  the  Colony.  Thereupon  a  newspaper  campaign  was 
begun  by  the  Otago  Daily  Times,  a  conservative  journal  at  Dune- 
din,  and  the  Lyttleton  Times  at  Christchurch.  The  growing  pub- 
lic agitation  led  to  the  appointment  in  1890  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  state  of  labor  and  industry.  Though 
according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  "  there  was  not  much  of  the  salt  of 
thoroughness  in  the  commission  or  its  report,"  the  stories  of  petty 
haggling,  underhand  dealings,  and  starvation  wages  were  con- 
firmed. Under  the  press  of  competition  warehousemen  were  giv- 
ing out  contracts  to  small  firms  and  individuals  employing  a  few 
women  and  young  girls.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
reported  that  sweating  as  it  was  known  in  London  and  elsewhere 
did  not  exist.  With  this  opinion  the  minority  dissented,  both 
because  they  vdshed  to  give  a  broader  definition  to  sweating,  and 
because  a  few  instances  of  sub-contracting  were  uncovered,  show- 

1  Figures  from  The  Official  Year  Book  of  New  Zealand,  1913,  p.  628. 
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ing  that  to  a  limited  extent  the  system  iu  its  worst  phases  was 
already  m  operation.    Aside  from  this  difference  of  opinion,  the 
Commxssion  was  united  in  recognizing  certain  evil  tendencies, 
i-ilty  pound  Hour  sacks  were  made  for  01  cents  a  gross,  the  women 
furmshing  the  thread  and  carrying  the  goods  to  and  from  the  fao 
tory.     Shirt  makers  by  dint  of  long  hours  were  able  to  earn  three 
dollars  a  week.     It  was  evident  that  some  women  and  children 
were  working  intolerable  hours  to  make  both  ends  meet  under 
physical  surroundings  obviously  dangerous  to  the  health  of  both 
the  makers  and  the  users  of  the  articles  produced.  No  wonder  that 
the  minority  strongly  felt  that  imperative  action  was  necessary 
to  prevent  what  might  become  a  great  industrial  blight.     The 
conclusions  of  the  whole  Commission  embodied  recommendations 
that  a  new  factory  act  be  passed,  granting  inspectors  larger  pow- 
ers, providing  for  sanitary  work  rooms,  and  limiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children;  that  seate  for  saleswomen  be  provided;  that  a 
bill  providing  for  the  indenture  of  apprentices  be  passed;  that  a 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  be  established;  and  lastly,  that  "steps 
should  be  taken  to  establish  at  an  early  date  boards 'of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  based  upon  an  equitable  representation  of  labor 
and  capital."  • 

Partially  as  a  result  of  this  report,  the  Factory  Act  of  1891 
was  passed  by  the  Ballance  Govermnent  in  which  Mr.  Seddon  and 
Mr.  Pember  Beeves  held  portfolios.     This  law  provides  for  the 
registration  of  factories  and  defines  a  factory  as  any  place  where 
two  or  more  persons  are  engaged,  or  where  there  is  machinery 
driven  by  artificial  power  for  preparing  articles  for  trade  or  pack- 
ing goods  for  transit.     The  occupier  of  a  factory  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  two  persons  required  to  constitute  a  factory,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  working  togther.    In  this  way  the 
smallest  workrooms  are  included  under  the  law,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  system.    The  names  and  addresses 
of  outworkers  together  with  the  quantity  of  work  given  to  them 
and  their  remuneration  must  be  recorded.    Clothing  made  in  an 
unregistered  workroom  must  be  ticketed  with  a  label.     The  other 
sections  of  the  law  are  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  general  factory 
law.     Jn  the  same  year  the  employer's  liability  act  of  1882  was 
'  Bulletin  of  the  f.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  49,  p.  1172. 


amended  and  a  truck  act  was  put  upon  the  statute  books.  This 
year  marked  a  turning  point  in  politics,  for  public  opinion  was 
now  strongly  disposed  toward  radical  legislation.  The  Progressive 
party  supported  by  the  laboring  classes  was  committed  both  to 
labor  legislation  and  land  reform. 

Indicative  as  was  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  a  new  epoch  in  labor  legislation,  the  sig- 
nificant and  determining  factor  was  the  great  maritime 
strike  of  1890,  the  only  strike  of  far-reaching  effect 
in  which  New  Zealand  has  ever  engaged.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  great  docking  strike  in  London  of  the  previous  year, 
which  was  managed  by  the  English  Labor  Leader,  John  Burns. 
This  strike  attracted  much  sympathy  in  Australasia  and  assist- 
ance was  sent  by  many  colonists  to  the  struggling  workers  in  the 
home  country.  At  this  time  the  maritime  trades  in  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  were  unionized  and  had  a  strong  organization. 
The  unions  were  so  able  financially,  that  in  a  previous  strike  they 
had  chartered  ships  to  run  in  competition  with  the  older  lines  in 
order  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  strike  of  1890  had  its  origin 
in  Australia  and  was  primarily  caused  by  the  resolve  of  the 
colonial  steamship  companies  not  to  tolerate  the  affiliation  of  a 
union  of  steamship  officers  with  the  Trade  and  Labor  Council 
of  Melbourne  and  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union.  The  seamen 
insisted  that  the  right  of  workers  of  all  classes  to  ally  themselves 
was  a  cardinal  principle  of  unionism,  and  called  out  their  mem- 
bers. For  a  time  New  Zealand  kept  free  from  the  movement, 
but  it  finally  became  involved  despite  the  efforts  of  the  local  Mari- 
time Council.  The  public  had  little  sympathy  with  the  activity 
of  the  strikers.  An  attempt  to  involve  the  government  railway 
employees  which  was  overcome  by  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
the  public  officials,  still  further  angered  the  public.  Men  of  every 
occupation  in  life  offered  to  move  the  merchandise  congested  in  the 
ports,  and  the  result  was  the  utter  collapse  of  the  strike  in  both 
countries.  Unionism  was  temporarily  dazed.  The  faith  of 
organized  labor  in  strikes  as  a  remedy  for  their  troubles  was  still 
further  shaken  by  the  shearers'  strikes  in  Australia  in  1891  and 
1893,  and  by  that  of  the  Broken  Hill  miners  in  1892.  The  way 
was  now  paved  for  the  inception  of  labor  legislation  and  the  Pro- 
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etc  ""  '"'''  ^•^'^  ^-^^^  ^''"^  ^^  --^  0^  ^  «tro^  pro- 
Arbitration Act,  called  for  by  ^e  mos  ,^1  « ""7'"'''°'^  """^ 
datiou  of  the  Sweatm.  p     ^-  signifieaut  recommen- 

Reeve«  T.  ;  T^  /^ommission,  was  first  drafted  by  Mr 
Keeve  .    It  met  with  decided  opposition  in  the  Upper  Houi  fnd 

U  wf  Sf  "  ''?  '^^  ''''  ''y  ^«  House  of  i%rJZwJ 
It  was  withdrawn  when  the  compulsory  clauses  were  thrown  o^l 
by  the  Legislative   Council.     Despite   die  significance  If  th« 

th«  n,.Kr     jT  *'*'®'°S  *^°P8  and  other  measures 

tiie  public  did  not  seem  to  take  the  arbitration  bill  seM 
The  larger  newspapers  at  first  either  violently  condemned  Ttt 
threw  COM  water  upon  it.    A  little  later  some'of  t^t  "',  ss^ 

trdsr -catsr r:  r  ^'-t  ^^--^ =" 

f/    auiy  Clauses,     ihe  trade  union  leaders  stndipH  if  a 
provisions  and  ffave  if  fliP.'r.  ,,,.fl-     i  •  ^^auers  sumied  its 

6*»v«  it  tneir  unninehino'  annrnval      tu^  f\ 

t.on  in  Parliament  constantly  tried  t^eri  thr^rC: 
t.on  Court,  but  on  the  whole  its  attitude  was  apathetic     oX 

" '  FranHv  tJ,^  kni  •  i.  .  "'"i-ripnon  ot  its  final  passage: 
-b  rankly  the  bill  is  but  an  experiment,'  said  the  framer  '  but  it 
IS  an  experiment  well  worth  the  trying  Try  it  anT^  •.  Tn 
reneal  iff  Mii^i  •  x  .1  ^V"*^-  -iry  it,  and  if  it  fails, 
repeal  It!  Mildly  interested,  rather  amused,  very  doubtful  Par 
lament  allowed  it  to  become  law:  and  turned  to  Lr  entos^n^^ 
and  less  visionary  matters."  ^  engrossing 

GEK.KA.  Desckxption  OP  THE  Obioinal  Ahbiteation  Law 

leadLl  ubIo  t"''^"^  ''";^^  ^"  ""^^  ^^^^-^  -<i  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  were  freighted  with   i. 

-  Ibid,  p.  105.  '       ' 
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tration  court  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  was  but  a  natural  se- 
quence.   This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Victoria 
where       the     urgent     need     was     the     abolition     of     sweating, 
and    where    in    response    to    that    need    a    system    of    wages 
boards     was     developed.      It     is     true     that     New     Zealand 
was  not  without  her  incipient  sweating  problem,  but  the  upper- 
most  consideration   was    the   achievemjent  of  dndustjrial   peace. 
Hence  New  Zealand  has  evolved  a  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing taking  no  notice  of  irresponsible  persons,  as  opposed  to  the 
Victorian  plan  of  recognizing  the  individual.    As  drafted  in  1891 
the    Arbitration    Bill    provided    a    complete    scheme    for    the 
adjustment    of    labor    disputes    between    unions    of    workmen 
and     employers.     The    general     plan    as     adopted     in     1894, 
with     expansions     and     modifications    has     continued     to     the 
present    time.     No     cognizance    was    to     be    taken    of     dis- 
putes between  individual  men  and  their  masters  or  between  em- 
ployers and  bodies  of  men  not  legally  associated.    It  was  thought 
that    such    disputes    were    not    of    sufficient    consequence    to 
call  for  state  interference.    While  a  single  employer  could  be  the 
unit  on  one  side,  only  a  union  could  be  recognized  on  the  other. 
Disputes  included  all  industrial  matters  "  relating  to  work  done 
or  to  be  done,  or  to  the  privileges,  rights  or  duties  of  employers 
or  workmen  in  any  industry,  and  not  involving  questions  which 
are   or  may   be  the   subject   of   proceedings   for   an    indictable 
offense."  ^ 

The  industrial  unions  authorized  by  the  act  might  consist  of 
not  less  than  seven  workers  or  seven  employers.  These  unions 
were  to  be  bona  fide  organizations  with  rules  and  a  fixed  pro- 
cedure. On  registering  they  became  corporate  bodies  with  power 
to  hold  land  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  but  only  under  the  act.  All 
members  thereby  became  subject  to  the  law  and  none  could  resign 
membership  without  giving  three  months'  written  notice.  A  trade 
union  was  only  considered  when  registered  as  an  industrial 
union,  each  branch  being  regarded  for  this  purpose  as  a  separate 
union.  Several  industrial  unions  could  unite  and  register  as  an 
industrial  association,  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  the 
smaller  bodies.^ 


1  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1894,  No.  14    Sec.  2 
»Ibid,  Sees.  12-15.  ' 
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For  the  purposes  of  administration  the  governor  was  given 

a  local  board  of  conc.hation  composed  of  four  or  six  persons  elected 
hy  he  unions  of  employers  and  workers  respectively,  and  an  im- 
partial outs.de  chairman  chosen  by  the  eid  mLbel  The 
vo^ng  umt  was  the  industrial  union,  each  union  having  as  many 

fothiee  years,  any  member  being  eligible  for  reflection.  One- 
half  oi  the  members  plus  the  chairman,  who  had  only  a  casting 
vote,  were  to  make  a  quorum.'  The  board  had  full  power  to 
summon  witnesses  and  receive  evidence.  It  might  refer  any 
matter  to  a  committee  of  its  own  members  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  between  the  contesting  parties.    Speciafboards 

dustr  al  dispute.  Any  party  might  appear  before  the  board  per- 
sonally or  by  agent,  but  barristers  were  allowed  only  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  concerned.  In  reaching  a  decision 
the  board  was  to  "decide  the  question  accordingTo  the  me  rite 
and  substantial  justice  of  the  case."  If  such  a  decision  was 
ITS  "^n..^  '^"  contending  parties,  it  might  become  legally 
binding.  Otherwise  it  only  had  the  force  of  a  friendlv  r<^,om^ 
mendatiou.  not  enforceable  at  law.  The  case  could  then  be  carried 
on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  a  final  decision. 

The  personnel  of  the  Court  consisted  of  three  persons  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Two  members  were  recommended  bv  the  in- 
dustrial unions  of  employers  and  workers  respectively,  while 
tibe  president  had  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ill  mem- 
bers were  eligible  to  reappointment  after  a  three  year  term.    Onlv 

S.^T-   "^P"'"^"^™*  I'^d  power  to  remove  them.     The 
^^ourt  had  jurisdiction  of  matters  referred  to  it  bv  anv  board 
or  by  a  party  dissenting  from  the  recommendation'  of  a  board 
It  was  unfettered  by  precedent  and  largely  determined  its  own 
procedure.     Hearings  could  be  either  public  or  private  as  the 
Court  might  order.     It  could  admit  evidence  not  strictlv  legal 
require  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  its  proceedings' 
could  neither  be  impeached  for  want  of  form  nor  be  reviewS 
by  any  other  court  on  any  account  whatsoever.     No  principle 
.  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  18M,  No.  14,  Sees.  33  and  38 
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was  laid  down  upon  which  a  decision  should  be  reached  except 
that  it  should  be  made  "  with  equity  and  good  conscience/'  An 
award  had  to  to  be  issued  within  one  month  after  the  beginning 
of  the  case,  specify  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  the  same,  appor- 
tion and  assess  costs,  and  specify  the  period  not  exceeding  two 
years  during  which  it  should  be  in  force.  Thus,  although  un- 
organized workmen  could  not  invoke  the  act,  they  were  subject 
to  obey  it.  Enforcement  was  left  to  the  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  after  the  initiative  had  been  taken  by  a  party  concerned. 
Penalties  were  made  recoverable  in  a  summary  way  before  any 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  composed  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  arbitration  system  of  New  Zealand 
outlines  the  plan  as  it  was  first  put  into  operation.  Organization 
was  its  fundamental  keynote.  Unionism  was  to  be  recognized  and 
fostered.^  Through  the  control  of  responsible  labor  bodies  it  was 
believed  that  industrial  peace  could  be  attained.  Collective  bar- 
gaining by  mutual  agreement  was  aimed  at  as  the  solution  for  in- 
dustrial strife.  The  Arbitration  Court  was  put  in  the  backgroimd, 
the  authority  of  decisive  and  final  jurisdiction  to  compel  obedi- 
ence. But  it  was  not  expected  to  be  the  common  arbiter  of  dis- 
putes. Far  from  it.  Mr.  Reeves  himself  is  reported  to  have  sai(f 
in  1894:  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  Arbitration  Court  will  often  be 
called  into  requisition,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  in  which  labor  disputes  arise,  they  will  be  settled  by  the 
Conciliation  Boards.''^  How  far  his  prophecy  was  from  reality 
we  shall  see  later.  Although  not  chiefly  inspired  by  the  evils  of 
sweating,  the  arbitration  system  like  the  wages  boards  have  in- 
voked the  minimum  wage  to  put  an  end  to  sweating.  The  difficul- 
ties it  has  encountered  have  tested  its  efficacy  and  suggested  neces- 
sary modifications.  To  an  extent  these  changes  have  altered  the 
intent  and  original  purpose  of  the  act,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

Before  passing  to  the  economic  and  practical  working  of  the 
system,  we  shall  give  our  attention  to  the  evolution  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  of  the  act  by  legislative  enactment  and  judicial 
decision. 


1  Andre    Siegfried,    Democracy    in    New    Zealand,    p. 

2  Aves,  p.  90. 
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"■    SmT'^'f'y'^^^^  OF  THE  ARBITRATION 

1.  Industrial  Unions 
..l"^',  "f  ""S*"'  ■■='  «"«■  !»'«>«.  could  (om  „  i„d„,,ri.| 

sLi-.t-  .'i;:  ir- li-  ^ri 

they  exist  to-H«v      1?^^.  i  ,  altered,  and  as  such 

«y  exist  to  day.     Employers'  unions  may  now  consist  of  f],... 

persons   or   firms    wliil«   fi^^f^  i  consist  ot  three 

tions  as  the  siw  gX      ""^  '"""'  ^"^'^^^^^  ^"^  "'^''^- 

ship,  conduct  of  businr:n'r;i'~rsr'"'^^" 

d.8p«te  may  be  filed  by  a  union  of  workers   Hmli^t  K  1'  'n'' 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  member:    Trrltr:r  o^ 

piles  and  liabiv"""   "',  ""''''''''   ''"'''^-      ^«--   "tl^- 
puiiaiiies  and  liabilities  are  a  so  nresorihorl      Tr.  ^u- 
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empowered  to  decline  registration  in  any  case  where  there  is 
another  union  in  the  same  locality  which  the  applicants  can  con- 
veniently join.  Both  provisions  have  served  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  these  bodies. 

Equally  important  as  the  make  up  of  the  unions  and  the  associa- 
tions, has  been  their  voice  in  selecting  conciliators  and  arbitration 
judges.  By  the  original  act  and  again  in  1900,  it  was  provided 
that  each  industrial  union  should  have  as  many  voters  as  there 
were  persons  to  be  elected  by  its  division,  such  votes  to  be  cumu- 
lative, and  the  persons  receiving  the  highest  aggregate  number  of 
votes  in  each  division  to  be  declared  elected.^  In  1908  this 
method  was  abolished  and  every  union  having  not  more  than  50 
members  was  given  one  vote.  Beyond  that,  one  vote  was  given 
for  every  complete  50  members.^  This  method  puts  unions  of 
varying  size  upon  a  fair  basis  of  voting  strength  and  is  clearly 
superior  to  the  former  plan.  It  should  be  Iwrne  in  mind  that  since 
the  district  boards  have  been  abandoned,  this  provision  applies 
only  to  the  nomination  of  judges. 

The  industrial  union  as  the  very  backbone  of  the  arbitration 
scheme,  is  the  means  of  holding  responsible  large  numbers  of 
individual  men.  While  a  trade  union  or  an  individual  workman 
not  a  member  of  an  industrial  union  may  be  bound  by  an  award  of 
the  Court,  organization  is  the  onlj^  means  of  securing  popular 
support  and  representation.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  system  is  voluntary,  depending  in  the  first  instance 
entirely  upon  the  willingness  of  people  to  register.  A  clear  per- 
ception of  this  fact  is  essential  in  considering  the  various  related 
problems  of  administration. 

2.  The  Conciliation  Boards 

The  Conciliation  Boards  as  a  part  of  I^ew  Zealand's  arbitration 
system  have  had  an  interesting  history.  As  it  has  already  been 
intimated,  they  were  conceived  bv  their  author  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  the  essential  means  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
difficulties.  That  his  expectations  were  unfulfilled  was  largely 
due  to  the  fundamental  antagonism  between  the  principles  of  con- 
ciliation and  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  method  of  adminis- 

1  Tnd.  Con.  and   Arb.  Act,   1000,  No.  51,  Sec.  38. 

2  Ind.  Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  1908,  No.  230,  Sec.  55. 
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«r«    a.     bo.4     „rel,     ir  "'    "«"^      'l' 

P"te.-    Oal,  ooe  cm  i,  J™  Tj     [      "•Wnov  or  speci.I  di.. 

.o.  ™ w.,  JZ  d,.r;,  ?,::y,!*  :••:;;■;--  "'« 

"'  ""^  P'lrpose  ot  the  dispute.'*    The  act  of  lonn  „^  *• 
the  experts  as  assessors  and  advisors   hnt  w  u  "'*"*""'«* 

official  body.    However   it  aTT    .u  ""  "^"''^'•'  "^  ^^^^ 

boards  to  Lsider TvM  •  '      '  appointment  of  special 

involved     Tl,a+  fi.      T    '"^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^  <»  be  experts  in  the  trade 

necessar,  to  p,.t  Ihl^  1  f  "1  ^^  ^ "^-^T^  ""''"''^'^ 
believing  that  the  workers  fe It  thaMb;-  ''  '''^  ""''^"  ^•^'• 
boards  were  to  an  oJZ7  \  /  representatives  on  sneh 
!!!!j!_^lJ_^f^fn^mari^^             hence  less  likely  to 
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secure  employment  after  serving  in  such  a  capacity.  Where  the 
experts  have  been  advisers  merely,  it  seems  that  their  assistance 
has  not  been  very  valuable.  According  to  Judge  Cooper  in  the 
Wellington  bookbinders  case,  the  experts  when  called  in  disagreed 
on  every  item  instead  of  assisting  the  Court  to  arrive  at  a  decision.* 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  employment  of  experts  has  materially 
aided  conciliation  in  New  Zealand. 

In  making  the  recommendations  of  Conciliation  Boards  bind- 
ing in  default  of  appeal,  the  Act  of  1900  did  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  references  to  the  Arbitration  Court.  Instead,  as  Mr. 
Reeves  tells  us,  the  proportion  of  disputes  settled  by  the  boards 
increased  but  slowly.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  years  the  employers  sitting  on  several  boards  were  Govern- 
ment nominees.  Although  they  performed  their  duties  honestly 
and  well  and  were  men  of  high  character,  the  fact  that  they 
brought  unwilling  fellow  employers  under  the  yoke  of  the  arbitra- 
tion system,  served  to  arouse  antagonism.  While  there  were  no 
charges  of  corruption,  the  failure  of  employers  to  elect  their  own 
representatives,  doubtless  weakened  these  agencies.  As  the  ap- 
pointed nominees  were  replaced  by  elected  men,  these  complaints 
died  out,  but  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  public  dissatisfaction. 
To  regulate  all  the  branches  of  an  industry,  a  case  might  con- 
ceivably have  to  be  heard  by  seven  different  boards  and  each  case 
could  be  appealed  to  the  Arbitration  Court  In  1901  the  dis- 
content became  strongly  focused  upon  a  board  sitting  at  Welling- 
ton. In  commenting  upon  the  situation,  the  New  Zealand  Times 
stated  that  one  case  had  taken  thirty-eight  sittings  of  the  board 
and  two  others  twenty-five  days  each.  Admitting  that  all  boards 
were  not  like  those  of  Auckland,  it  went  on  to  declare  that  "  when 
in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  the  boards  fail  in 
their  special  function,  it  is  time  to  set  about  amending  their  con- 
stitution and  limiting  their  powers  of  mischief." 

Soon  after  this,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Seddon,  in  addressing 
a  deputation  of  workmen  commented  strongly  upon  the  congestion 
of  the  boards  and  their  scanty  results.  Parliament  was  squarely 
confronted  with  the  necessity  for  action.  It  might  have  substi- 
tuted trade  boards  for  general  district  boards  or  have  abolished 

1  New  Zealand,  Annual  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1902,  p.  v. 
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.w„d.      In  .„i,r   ,  K      ^    "«  "'  '""  ™»"  l>n«<>l'«>  of 

D.]lr„f  ,r      f'  °  '""""  "'  ""■  ''"'•  «"P<  that  of  eom- 

fT«rr\      7       *^^'^  ^^'•^  '"  impression  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  boards  were  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  s^t      n     1 
contrary  he  believed  the,  were  ,„ite  LSara:5X  th^C  n! 
erb,„^   board  as  an  example  of  efficiency.-     Even  in  1902  aft^v 
he  boards  .ere  practically  a  nullity,  the  president  "f  tie  Oou 
affirmed  the  .ntent  of  the  act  as  follows:  "No  doubt     ♦     *     ♦ 

or  agreement  of  industrial  disputes,  and  the  compulsory  powers 
of  the  court  do  not  arise  ordinarily  until  the  partiL  toT  dispute 
have    aaled  to  adjust  their  differences  by  agreement."  ' 

p.  m.  '"•  '""'''^-  '■'*''*'=  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand   Vol   2 
Uw^'im!%.1r'''  "'  *"'  ''''•^'''  Comm!s«ion  on  the  Factories  and  Shops 
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failure.     The  following  table  compiled  by  Mr.  Aves,  indicates 
their  efficiency  in  a  general  way. 

Awards  (in-  Accepted 

eluding  awards  recommeD- 

in  form  dations  of 

„                                                                                   of  agree-  condliation 

•*■'                                                                               menla)*  Agreements        boards 

1896 3  1  2 

1897 3  5  4 

1898 13  8  6 

1899 15  15  8 

1900 20  15  8 

1901 27  24  11 

1902 68  20  4 

1903 38  19  6 

1904 26  15  6 

1905 38  8  4 

1906 64  4  3 

To  May  31,  1907 19  3  

*  As  the  awards  are  frequently  agreements,  embodied  either  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  terms  of  an  award,  the  first  two  columns  should  be  considered  together. 
For  instance,  23  of  the  64  awards  made  in  1906  were  in  terms  of  agreements 
frequently  arrived  at  through  conferences  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  court. 
But  the  increasing  reliance  placed  upon  the  court  is  easily  seen.  This  has 
been  due  partly  to  an  unfortunate  personal  element  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  boards. 

Judge  Backhouse  of  N'ew  South  Wales,  in  reporting  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  New  Zealand  system  in  1901,  cited  instances  of 
board  members  who  utterly  misunderstood  their  function.  Thus, 
as  he  said,  these  bodies  often  became  "  boards  of  irritation  rather 
than  conciliation."^  Another  reason  for  their  want  of  success 
has  been  the  appointment  in  some  instances,  of  chairmen  ill 
fitted  by  temperament  for  their  task.  But  the  final  blow  which 
practically  abolished  the  boards  was  the  amendment  allowing 
cases  to  be  taken  directly  to  the  Court.  The  procedure  of  the  two 
tribunals  being  largely  similar,  and  the  decision  of  one  only  be- 
ing final,  there  was  no  incentive  to  bring  a  case  before  a  board. 
Such  were  the  causes  bringing  about  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 

1  Aves,  p.  93. 

2  New  South  Wales  —  Royal  Commission   on   the  Working  of  Compulsory 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Laws,  1901,  p.  11. 
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ciliation  boards.     Despite  the  intent  in  which  they  were  con 

is.«i  h.  the  ajndin,  :^..^:.'z^-z:::^:^_ 

3.  Conciliation  Commissionebs 

.J^%^!!^''f''''  ''^  ^"«ili««ion  Conamissioners  to  take  the 
pla  e  of  the  defunct  conciliation  boards,  marks  a  new  era  in  New 

left  the  Court  as  the  central  part  of  the  system,  but  it  can  be  a^ 

an  adjustment.     This  is  significant  a«  marking  a  return  to  the 
fundamental  principle  underlying    the    boards    of    concHi^ti^ 
Another  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  a  resemblance  Z^      Z 
cils  to  the  wages  boards  of  Victoria.     Although  not  appointed 
for  a  term  of  years  to  r^ulate  the  conditions  of  a  certat  t  ^Je 
each  council  is  constituted  for  a  particular  dispute  and  its  mem: 

f^LTof""    '  '!  "'^^  '"  *'"'  '""'^'^y-       The  prim  ; 
function  of  a  council  is  to  reach  an  agreement  in  as  informal  a 

manner  as  possible.     Thus  the  Victorian  and  the  New  Zll 

^ystems  have  important  poinfe  of  convergence.     Victoria  has  le 

Court  of  Appeals  which  finally  passes  upon  the  verdicts  of  her 

wages  boards.    New  Zealand  has  her  Conc^ation  Coun  Hs  whth 

are  relieving  the  Arbitration  Court  of  much  of  its  burden.     The 

ZT'Z.      ^\<'^""*'-y  »o^  ••epresent  features  which  hitherto 
have  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  individual 

The  permanent  feature  of  the  new  councils  is  the  Conciliation 
Commissioners.     Under   the    statute   the   Governor    was   given 
power  to  appoint  not  more  than  four  salaried  commissioners  for 
a  term  of  three  years  each.     They  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
by  the  Governor  and  are  eligible  for   reappointment     Each  com- 
missioner  18  assigned  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  of  the  eight  in- 
dustrial districts  by  the    Governor.     All    disputes    henceforth 
arising  in  any  district  must  be  referred  in  the  prescribed  form  to 
the  commissioner  having  jurisdiction.     In  addition  to  the  names 
of  the  unions  or  associations  desiring  to  be  made  parties  to  the 
proceeding,  the  application  must  contain  the  names  of  not  over 
three  persons  whom  the  applicants  desire  to  have  appointed  as 
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assessors  to  sit  with  the  commissioner  in  hearing  the  case.  The 
commissioner  has  the  power  to  appoint  an  equal  number  of  as- 
sessors from  both  employers  and  workers,  subject  to  one  qualifi- 
cation; each  appointee  must  be  a  bona  fide  employer  or  worker 
in  the  industry  concerned  or  a  member  of  an  industrial  union  or 
association  which  is  party  to  a  dispute.  The  commissioner  also 
has  the  power  under  certain  circumstances  to  appoint  as  assessors 
persons  not  so  qualified.^  As  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday  has  pointed 
out,  these  exceptions  have  had  an  important  effect  m  giving  to 
the  unions  competent  leadership.  Where  the  union  membership 
of  several  trades  is  small,  the  whole  time  of  a  secretary  is  not 
needed  by  a  single  union  nor  are  the  small  unions  able  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  full  time  secretary.  One  man  therefore  often  serves 
the  unions  of  several  different  trades,  in  only  one  of  which  he  is 
employed.  Were  the  councils  limited  in  membership  according 
to  the  demands  of  employers,  the  smaller  unions  would  be  forced 
to  depend  for  representation  upon  the  limited  abilities  of  their 
more  inexperienced  members.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  paid 
secretary  is  skilled  in  debate  and  knowledge  of  the  law  and  is  in 
very  little  danger  of  losing  his  position  through  discharge.  His 
presence  at  the  conference  table  gives  confidence  to  the  associate 
members  upon  his  side,  and  the  case  of  the  workers  is  thereby 
more  adequately  presented  than  it  otherwise  could  be. 

In  attempting  to  reach  a  settlement  the  council  may  follow  its 
own  procedure.  It  may  sit  publicly  or  privately,  hear  legal  evi- 
dence or  none,  and  has  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel 
the  production  of  books  and  papers.  One  limitation  only  is  im- 
posed upon  its  procedure,  which  is  in  line  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  act;  no  barrister  or  solicitor  is  allowed  to  appear  before  it. 
An  inquiry  is  not  to  be  hindered  by  the  absence  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  a  dispute,  but  shall  proceed  the  same  as  if  they  were  present. 
When  a  settlement  is  arrived  at,  it  is  embodied  in  the  terms  of  an 
industrial  agreement  and  is  frequently  made  effective  by  being 
formerly  referred  to  the  Court.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  the 
council  may  make  a  recommendation  according  to  the  merits  and 
substantial  justice  of  the  case.  Upon  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  assessors  an  opinion  may  be  given  as  to  whether  the  failure 

ilnd.  Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act  1908,  No.  239,  Sees.  28-30. 
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MHi 
^^^' 


I 


of  Th?n!  r'"""*  ""^  '"^  ^"  ^'^•^  unreasonableness  or  unfairness 
fea  ut  rera~S  '^  ^1!,  "^  '''''  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  Canadia^  LZ^f^i.^ZAT  "  '^  '''''''  '"^^'^  ^^ 

It  was  intends!  Zr  otherwise  at  their  discretion.* 

be  e:;:   e,  teS     ZZZTo  "'  ^T-^  r  ^^^^'"^'^^  ^-''^ 

fiM  year  of  expe^r^er  thrit    Z  H^'"^"  •  '"  ^''^ 
Mr    T    T?    T-  •  ""uer  me  Act,  this  hope  was  iiistifipH 

titled  by  .„  S™.1  1/  °"«''°  C"i-K.™.k.»  h«|  b«„ 

T   u      T^  better.     According  to  the  secrptarv  r.f  n. 

amendment  was  short  lived      T„  ^«yen  "ays-     However,  this 

tlint  „^       I,  ^'^**  •^^^'^  ^a*«r  Parliament  declared 

that  no  such  recommendation  should  havn  th^  «ff<w.t    t    ''^'^^ 

unless  passed  upon  by  the  Conrt^     TV  IV  "^^  *"  ''^"'^ 

Pm]»  7.;j  J       \^    r  ^       ^'''*'  '"*«»*  act  affirms  the  nrin- 

cii IW-   T    "'^       "''*"  '*'*"*^'  ^''^^  *«  -commendatLnTa 
Conc,lu,t,on  Board  or  Council  should  not  have  the  wide  sZe  of 

LZr      .  ""^  *''"  ^P'*^^^"  «"<1  ^^rk^rs  engaged  in  the 

new"mei'ofl-T''?  "'.*''  ""°"'^  '"  ^''"""^  ^'^P"*--  *!•« 
!!l!;!!!!^!i^£f^J^d|cat^^  than  justified  itself.     Since 

^  Net  Z°ea^^Sl^^!St^^ 
•Ind.  Con.  and  l2:A^LtATmi   liT'si  T',"'  ^'• 
«lnd.  Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  mAft.l 
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the  amendment  of  1908  came  into  force,  a  total  of  592  disputes 
has  been  dealt  with.  Of  this  number  the  councils  have  fully 
settled  over  400.  Less  than  one-seventh  of  the  controversies  are 
finally  carried  to  the  arbitration  court.  While  this  proportion 
has  become  somewhat  smaller  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  whole  the  ratios  are  fairly  constant.  The  following 
table  compiled  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  government 
statistician,  Mr.  Malcolm  Fraser,  sets  forth  these  facts  more 
clearly: 

Industrial   Disputes   Deai,t  With   by  Conciliation   Commissioners  and 

Councils  up  to  March  31,  1913.i 


Total  No. 

«  ©»r  of  disputes 

1909 102 

1910 87 

1»11 119 

1912 118 

1913 166 

Total  592 


Fully 
settled 

67 
65 
86 
74 
112 

404 


Partially 
settled 

Wholly  referred 

to  Arbitration 

Court 

23 

12 

14 

8 

19 

14 

23 

21 

28 

26 

107 

81 

4.  The  Court  of  Aebitration 
Jurisdiction 
The  subjects  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  are  with 
few  exceptions  the  same  as  those  formerly  lying  in  the  province 
of  the  conciliation  boards,  now  superseded  by  the  conciliation 
councils.  These  subjects  comprehend  almost  any  fact  or  condition 
that  might  be  stipulated  in  a  private  contract  between  an  employer 
and  employee.  Among  them  are  the  wages  and  remuneration  of 
workers,  the  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  and  qualification  of 
workers,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employment.  This 
is  qualified  by  the  reservation  that  in  no  case  may  the  Court  fix 
the  age  for  the  commencement  or  termination  of  apprenticeship. 
Under  this  grant  of  power  the  Court  has  issued  regulations  govern- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  hours  of  labor  throughout  the  days  of 
the  week  as  well  as  their  aggregate  amount,  the  hours  for  meals, 
the  age  of  youths  employed  and  the  proportion  of  youths  to  men, 
various  questions  pertaining  to  apprenticeship,  the  terms  of  con- 

I  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1910-14, 
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awards  issued  under  the  fet  and  se^o.^.  TT  T''^  ""'  *^ 
matter.'    An  industriJ  Jll  f  definitions  of  an  industrial 

or  dismissal  oeCla^r  ""'  ''"  '°''"™  '""^  ^"P'o^™-* 
workers  and  e^^^::U^:7:^  ^^^  ^  ^^th 

:ro?at;  inr;^-'-  -^  --^  -^  -^"^e'-z : 

pVedl^t'p:^!?^"^  :;^  ^"^«<^^«'-  *•>«  Court  itself  has 
in  thich  theT^'i!  1/;  ""^^""^  ''^  *^-  -  -  early  case 

had  given  the'^Irt  and  he  t  T  •""';"*•  ^'"^  <'"^^-l  ««' 
tween  persons  e™d -Ik  ;  r"«'^'«''«">  '"  disputes  be- 
ings "^f  an  indS  I  LS:"  TSo^t^T  °'  ""'^'^^^- 
d^ided  that  the  Grocers'  A^Lts  u  r  ^^  ft  T'"'^ 
reference  before  the  Court  because  it.  Jl ^  *"  ''"°«  « 

workers.    It  was  held  tW  !  r""""'  ^^""^  "***  industrial 

of  a  manu  a  tured  art  1    a^d  f"     T'"  ""  *'^  P^^^- 
within  the  contjplatt  of  t  a^"''' A  ^  iT''  "^^^  "''* 

u  oeen  to  prevent  the  paralysis  of  the  tranin^rt  f.    r*- 
The  issue  was  thus  clearly  raised  L  th.      It   ™°T     ^*<"^'*'e«- 

Thus  the  restriction  impS  bt  2"      ,  .     '•''"■'^  ""'  '''^''^^■ 
tions  of  applicants  f or  „      /  ^  ''"'""'"  '^'^  ^''^  *l"«»fie*- 

diction  of  EC  but  no    tt:n  T J^^''"     ^^«  i^^ 
the  workers  on  s"!  railwavf    T  d    *'  ""  ''*'"''^'  *" 

related  when  the  conditi^f "       ^      *"""  ^""■^  ^^'"''^  *»  »>« 
affect  similar   "ol^iUo^Z^^ZfZT^^^^^  "^^'^  ^^ 

"*"'  ^-'-"O.  I>ept.  of  Labor  .ourna,',  Vot  t  p.  ,,,  ,„,  ,,«. 
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as  the  Court  was  given  power  to  declare  any  specified  industries 
to  be  related  to  one  another.^  In  this  way  the  broad  purpose  of 
the  act  was  sustained  and  extended  by  the  popular  will.  Quite  as 
important  as  these  statutory  enactments  in  setting  the  bounds  of 
jurisdiction  was  a  later  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  relative  to 
the  definition  of  an  industrial  dispute.  While  the  act  of  1900 
had  disposed  of  the  inability  of  certain  classes  of  workers  to  secure 
an  award,  it  did  not  settle  in  the  minds  of  those  concerned  what 
constituted  an  industrial  dispute.  Clause  2  of  that  act  reads  as 
follows : 

"  Industrial  dispute  means  any  dispute  arising  between 
one  or  more  employers,  or  industrial  unions  or  associations 
of  employers  and  one  or  more  industrial  unions  or  associa- 
tions of  workers  in  relation  to  industrial  matters." 

In  accordance  with  this  definition,  a  dispute  was  usually  raised 
by  a  imion  of  workers  preparing  a  statement  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  mailing  it  to  each  employer  in  that  trade  in 
the  district  with  a  request  that  a  reply  be  given  by  a  certain  date 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  terms  would  be  accepted.  Often-times  a 
suggestion  for  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  two 
sides  accompanied  the  circular  letter.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this 
practice  and  partly  because  of  a  decision  given  by  the  Federal 
High  Court  of  Australia  in  December,  1905,  employers  dissented 
from  the  general  interpretation  of  an  industrial  dispute.  They 
held  that  before  there  could  be  an  industrial  dispute  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  there  had  to  be  conditions  existent  seriously 
threatening  a  strike  or  lockout.  In  other  words,  it  was  claimed 
that  industrial  war  had  to  be  at  hand  before  the  Arbitration  Court 
could  take  a  hand  in  adjusting  matters.  Considerable  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  adherents  of  this  position  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Australian  Court  just  referred  to.  The  case  there  had 
arisen  under  the  arbitration  law  of  IN^ew  South  Wales  which  is 
quite  similar  on  this  point  to  the  New  Zealand  law.  The  High 
Court  stated  that  in  its  opinion  any  claim  made  by  an  industrial 
union  in  the  abstract  was  not  an  industrial  dispute.  It  insisted 
that  there  had  to  be  a  real  dissatisfaction  on  the  one  side  or  the 


1  Ind.  Con.  and  Arb.  Act,  1900,  No.  51,  Sec.  23. 
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side  agent.  "^i^^uyers  even  through  an  out- 

«tate  as  to  the  meaui,,.  of  the  t!^"  .  '  '^"  '"*  '^^  ''"^'^  •>^n 
this  end  in  view,  the  app^cationTth  nf''""^  '''^P"*^''  ^ith 
of  Workers  was  resi«tS^t   hTr  i^"  ^'°"'  *^'"^'^'  ^nion 

lieries  Company  (Lii(     !  '^T"''"  '"'^  Bannockbum  Col- 

preme  Courf  that  he"2atifn  I      Tk""  "^^^  ""^^'^  ^''^  S"" 
on  the  ground  that  t^t^ZZ',':'''''''^^^^^ 
mendation  of  any  Board  of  pl      i    .  ^^"^  '""'^P*^  "  "-ecom- 

ment  or  award  of  the  ArbitrT     n""'  ^'"^  ^"""^  ^^  »"  "g^ee- 
dispute  had  arisl  hett^rr"  ,      .'"^  ''"'  *''"*  "^  •"^-^-' 

ployed  b,  then,,  or  the  Co  CoIimZ?;"'  *'^  P^^^^"«  - 
of  course  replied  that  .n  fndn^r-^^        ^°"'"-   ^^«  defendants 

tjeir  appIieaL  was^^t^         t.^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

that  conflict  or  strife  was  T.nt  o  ,  ^  ^^®-^  maintained 

dispute,  but  that  ttteZZZ7  '''"^''*  ^'^"  -'^-*-' 

there  was  a  disa^eemenT    T  "^  '"'^  '°  ''^''^^  practically 

August  6,  1906   iT  J, L-      r'''""*'^^  •^"''^'"^  -^^'--ed  on 

defSdante.     Th^l^n":  '"^^"r  "'''^'  *''^  ^^'^-'^  ^^  *he 
worth  quoting  as  thev  2  ^  f  '^*'"*"'  '^^  '''^  ^P^uion  are 

Alter  stating  several  definitions,  he  says  • 
•-e  tt'Xt  lubL?f"^°^^'  .^««-*'«'  before  a  dispute  can 

that  the'wo';ke:srt  t;:;:^;^  ^'r  ^Z'*^^*'-  ^" - 

union  or  an  industrial  assoS^^  •  ^  ^  *''^'^^  <»■  industrial 
member  of  an  industriaTun  nl  '  '' ''  ""*•  ^'''''*'«'  *«*  any 
employment  of  any  emnCr        TT^^r  «*'«"  ''^  '«  the 

personally  concerni^STlC^r  *%•''"  '''^P"*^'  "'  be 
of  1905).  ^  '''^P^'e  (section  105  of  the  act 

thrSt^'soutrWakstrbir'':-'^™/'"^  '"  *bis  section  in 
the  Federal  HigrConrtttt'^P  f'*'  J?**.  '^'  ^^'^'^o^  "f 

distinguishable  from  he  dCJ  ^'^  ^f-'^'"^  ''^''es-  is 
main  ground  of  thTdedsion  of  tl,  '^"f;^  *''  ^°""'^'  *^ 
being  that  the  uniontr  hat  ^ ifX^STn  t  sT 
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ject  matter  of  the  alleged  dispute,  as  the  men  employed  in 
the  mine  were  all  non-unionists.  Under  our  statute  the  fact 
that  no  unionists  were  employed  would  not  of  itself  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  conciliation  in  a  particular 
dispute. 

"  Mr.  Hasking^s  main  contention  is,  however,  that  before 
there  can  be  an  industrial  dispute  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Arbitration  Act  there  must  be  a  condition  approximating 
to  an  industrial  warfare,  and  which  may  result  in  a  strike. 
He  says  that  the  use  of  the  term  ^  dispute  '  connotes  strife. 
He  has  suggested  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to 
invest  the  Arbitration  Court  with  jurisdiction  to  regulate 
industrial  conditions  unless  there  was  existing  a  serious  con- 
dition of  hostility  between  employers  and  workers  in  a  par- 
ticular trade.  If  this  view  is  correct,  then  for  many  years 
past  the  Arbitration  Court  has  been  exercising  powers  beyond 
its  jurisdiction,  for  in  many  references  to  it  the  relations 
between  the  employers  and  workers  were  very  far  removed 
from  anything  which  could  be  properly  termed  industrial 
warfare.  But,  although  the  genesis  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Acts  was  the  desire  to  devise  some 
means  to  prevent  strikes  and  the  evils  resulting  therefrom, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  set  up  under  these  Acts  is 
very  much  wider  than  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hasking.  The 
Legislature  has  provided  a  means  by  which  any  dispute  be- 
tween competent  parties  concerning  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  any  industry  may  be  defined  and  regulated  —  first 
by  the  process  of  conciliation  before  the  Boards  of  Concilia- 
tion, and,  failing  this,  by  the  process  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion by  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  only  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  application  of  these  processes  is  that  there  must 
be  a  *  dispute/  and  this  term  used  in  the  statute  has  a  very 
much  wider  meaning  than  that  contended  for  by  Mr.  Haskingr, 
and  is  not  limited  to  a  dispute  having  as  one  of  its  essentials 
the  condition  of  actual  or  probable  strife.  In  order  to  found 
the  jurisdiction  contained  in  the  statute,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
only  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  difference  concerning 
the  conditions  of  employment  between  a  trade  union  or  an 
industrial  union  or  industrial  association,  through  whom 
only  the  workers  can  voice  their  proposals,  and  the  employers 
in  a  particular  industry.  It  is  not  necessary  that  that  dif- 
ference should  have  arrived  at  an  acute  stage.  And  whether 
there  is  such  a  difference  or  dispute  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
this  Court  has  no  concern  with  the  merits  or  extent  of  the 
difference  or  dispute.     That  is  a  matter  for  the  tribunals  to 
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dl^l^f  ^"^-'-  ^s  intrusted  the  settWnt  of  the 

tWe  .as  anothe/elJTatgTtTe    '"  '^V^^^o^^ear 
Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Paloral  L  K«         -*':'^''**''-      ^he 
application  in  r^ard  to  ^LsTa        .i""*''   ^"'""^  ^^^  an 
Sheepowners'  Union,  askiZThelafr?     ""'  "'  ""^^^  -'*!'  *te 
conference.     This  ^uesft  f fliX  'S  T'i'^'^''*-  ^^  "^ 
action  the  Labourers'  Union  al  !1  "^^     ^'"^^""^  *«  'his 

Union  which  was  not  r^ert?  ,^7'""'''  "**'»  ^''^  ^arme^' 
-as  quite  sufficient  forTem  1  ''  '"'''  ^''""^'"^  *hat  this 

ca-  Judge  Sin,  ruled  Z'^CZ^ni    'T''''  ""^^  '^^ 
to  negotiate  on  behalf  of    ts  ITZ  '""  ^^^  °«  *»thority 

matters  and  hence  a  disnute  w.VwT^l'  i"  ''^'"^  '"^  '"d«strial 
the  Court  held  that  tWwar  \  ^'  ""'  ''"P^^'"^  But 
Union  and  that  it  ^Jo^^^'^r' I''',  ''^  ^''-P—' 
1905  for  the  Labourers'  UnS,To  i^  ^  Amendment  Act  of 
to  the  dispute  a  large  nu„W  of  fa"  '"  \^'^^^-<^  ««  parties 
been  concerned  in  the  affal  t/  ^'*™r  J^'">  hitherto  had  not 
the  names  of  some  of  thl  fa  '  "''    "f ''  ""''^  P*««'We  that 

-  w  B,  this  p Jonnr^fro::  ts  f"^  '"'^'^'^  *-  ^^^ 

owners  of  Canterbury  we™  m,-i  '        ^'"™*"  and  sheep- 

Arbitration  Court  Vracurior""!  ''  *'^  ''"''^  '^^  *^^ 
point  was  called  up  b/the  ^tlrf  V.T^'''"'^  *'"'*  ^''^  «ame 
1M2.    But  in  this  ci  an  tn?   f-    '  '"'^''"'^  °^  Canterbury  in 
Jad  failed  to  carr,  oT^dS  rnsTf  tT/cS  ^^^^  V"^- 
joinder  of  other  farmers  as  parties  f^ f^  a  .  "P^^^  ^•"'  ^^^ 

case,  however,  was  of  gi^Z  1^  t        ^^T'**"      ^''^  ^'''I'cr 

principles  established  in'Trp3:;:Te     "    ''  ''°"'™^  ''^ 
coaJ  miners.  Precedent  decision  concerning  the 

d.sputes  easy,  which  ace  rSg^o  M  ^.^  T'^  ^^^  creation  of 
the  chief  failure  of  the  N^^7il  .  represents  for  many 

criticized  this  tendency  aZ  S!     ,    """'"    ^'-  ^'°«^«ad  has 
~7^~7-, ^^r?flil!^lf!!!!:^y>_as8erting  that  the  act  has 

'Book  of  Award,;  Vol:  xm;  J;  ?^: 
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been  entirely  diverted  from  its  original  purpose.  He  quotes  state- 
ments by  Mr.  J.  MacGregor,  who  in  his  pamphlet,  Industrial 
Arbitration  in  New  Zealand,  says,  "  Obvioualy  then,  the  object 
of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  Act,  and  of  Mr.  Reeves  in  draft- 
ing and  introducing  it  was  to  provide  means  by  which  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  disputes  likely  to  result  in  such  might  be  prevented 
or  settled."  Mr.  Reeves  in,  speaking  before  Parliament  said, 
"  This  house  is  only  asked  by  public  opinion  to  legislate  to  pre- 
vent that  class  of  labor  disputes  which  cause  loss  or  danger  inas- 
much as  they  may  arrest  the  processes  of  industry."  ^ 

Granting  that  the  original  intent  of  the  act  in  this  particular 
has  been  outgrown,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of  disputes  has 
been  thus  directly  increased.  In  this  way  many  trades  have  been 
regulated  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  touched.  So  far 
as  the  creation  of  needless  disputes  and  narrow  minded  agitation 
has  been  promoted,  the  result  has  been  bad.  The  amending  act  of 
1908  has  had  a  direct  counteracting  influence  in  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  Court.  Irresponsible 
leadership  has  been  minimized  and  a  distinct  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  secure  regulation  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  litiga- 
tion. In  thinking  of  labor  leaders,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  those  who  courageously  demand  the  remedy  of  evils  of 
inequality  and  those  who  selfishly  promote  strife  for  their  indi- 
vidual profit.  Both  types  were  favored  by  the  judgments  of  the 
Court,  and  corresponding  advantages  and  disadvantages  accrued. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  freedom  of  reference  coupled  with  the 
desire  to  conciliate  will  secure  the  greatest  benefits  for  all  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  path  marked  out  by  experience  which  will 
lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  solving  the  problems  incident  to  the 
division  of  industry's  rewards. 

Preference  to  Unionists 
Another  qviestion  of  jurisdiction  raised  by  the  attitude  of  the 
court  was  that  of  preference  to  unionists.  The  title  of  the 
original  statute  was  worded,  "An  Act  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  industrial  unions."  In  accordance  with  the  intent  so  expressed 
the  Court  first  ruled  in  the  Canterbury  bootmakers'  case  in  1896 
that  unconditional  preference  should  be  given  to  an  industrial 
union  of  workers,  stipulating  only  that  members  should  be  equally 

1  Henry  Broadhead,  State  Regulation  of  Labour   and  Labour  Disputes   in 
New  Zealand,  p.  49. 
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members  were  declared  subject  to  X  ^  '""'"^  ^'^^^''y^-  ^on- 
wag^  as  xnembers.  In  thridultvT  ""'^'*'°''^  *'^  "-'^  -d 
trolled  the  bootmakers  of  the  coW  T'""  P'-''««ca%  con- 

-^  existed.    In  his  opinion  if  S^wf"  *'^  ''^^'*-*'- 
the  Court  would  give  weight  to  th!  '"'°'  '"*^'«»ted  that 

trade.     Later  casL  sustain  tht    '"''"'"'^^  "'  ^  ""'-  -  a 
pn-ciple  that  preference  wol^lT'^""  '^^  -*«W-hed  the 
and  a,ms  of  a  union  were  a  L^t^.f^u"'^''^  *^^  ^^'^t^'^- 
trade      The  burden  was  put  u^^tl  ^       f'^^'  workers  in  the 
l^rs  form  at  least  a  doLanHlemenr"  t  ^'"'^  *'»''*  ^^^ '»-">- 
sideration.     Where  union  men  it         "^  ^^  *''''<*^  ""^er  con- 
numW  of  workers,  preferrnte    s  rJ  if     r^"  "'  *^^  *"''«' 
clearly  indicated  by  k  /„«  L  Edw  "?•  •  ^^'^  P"»«'Ple  -as 
Chnstchurch  engineers'  case   n^fs  T^J  '!?  .^  ''^^''^  '^  the 
"  The  claim  following  language : 

my  opinioi^'^nieslri wlnJ  ^;£~  "^  ^"^P'^^ent,  in 
the  union  is  not  really  renre  ent!^  .  'I  ascertained  that 
of  workmen  employed  .^thf  t  Sj'  'V*!  ^^^*^'  "'"»'>«r 
"mon  have  not  r^ulted  n  anv  Zfj'  Tu  '^^  ^'"''"^  "^  the 
the  workmen."  °^  Practical  benefit  to  the  bulk  of 

to  t  tmpt?;-;?^''  ''^  ^-'^^  ^^y^  down  another  requirement 

-:t?ititLro?rtr:Lr- "''^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  -»■ 

of  preferen:f  aTd  tveTeeJ:t.rS^^«<^  ""^^  ^^  ^^^  giving 
these  requirements.     A  ron  ^  7„^  "^^^  '^^  ^"'^'mfnt  of 
Petent  man  to  become  a  member  21 '/     ™'''  ""'^^  ^'^^  «om- 
financial  or  otherwise,  if  r^shLT*    "*  "'"'^a^onable  restriction, 
-as  first  enunciated  by  llri^nl      T  ^^'''''^''-     ^his  rule 
and  was  subsequently  followed  tv  1/     .^""'"'f'  ^^^''d  of  1900 
has  complied  with  tLse   ontoions  ^  ,     "'•      ^"*"  ^^^  ""^'on 
-n  they  choose.     But  the  memCs  7  ''"■-  "*^  ^''^  ^^  P«- 
!!:!l:^!^-on^m^n^  be  as  well 

A^^^^in;;;;rSZ7-r7:r-- P_iormed.     Tonsure 


»  New  Zealand    DenfTrTT 

^  Ibid,  Vol.  a.p'x. "'  ''""*'  ^"•^^ri^^rTTT^ 
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the  carrying  out  of  the  preference  requirement  it  was  also  fre- 
quently stipulated  that  the  unions  should  keep  a  register  of  the 
names,  addresses,  and  qualifications  of  unemployed  union  members 
in  a  place  where  it  might  be  conveniently  consulted  by  employers. 
Thus  an  employer  could  satisfy  himself  of  the  fitness  of  any 
prospective  servant  and  could  hire  a  non-unionist  should  the 
former  be  unfit  for  the  work  contemplated. 

As  the  preference  clause  was  repeatedly  inserted  in  awards  it 
aroused  the  hostility  of  dissatisfied  employers.  In  1898  an 
amendment  struck  out  of  the  title  of  the  act,  the  words  "  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  industrial  unions  and  associations." 
This  was  done  to  discourage  the  Court  in  giving  preference  to 
unionists.^  The  hint  was  quietly  disregarded,  whereupon  the  em- 
ployers took  more  direct  action.  Although  any  interference  with 
the  Arbitration  Court  was  forbidden  by  the  act  itself,  the  Christ- 
church  plumbers  and  gasfitters  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
mandamus  against  the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  preference  to 
union  men.  Mr.  Justice  Denniston  in  dismissing  the  motion  held 
that  the  Arbitration  Court  was  entirely  competent  to  give  such  an 
order.  The  employers  thereupon  took  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  a  clear  cut  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Stout,  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Williams  and  ConoUy,  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  upheld.  In  delivering  the  opinion  the  chief  justice, 
after  dwelling  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  wide  power  of  the 
Legislature  in  establishing  the  status  of  individuals  independent 
of  constitutional  restrictions,  said: 

"  The  only  question  this  court  has  to  determine  is  whether 
the  words  of  the  act  are  clear  enough  to  show  that  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  has  the  power  claimed  for  it.  First,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  limiting  the  power  of  the  employers  as  to  the 
workmen  they  must  employ  is  a  matter  affecting  their  privi- 
leges, and  this  is  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  definition 
of  an  ^  industrial  matter.'  In  subclause  (b),  which  has  been 
quoted,  power  is  given  to  the  court  to  deal  with  the  status  of 
workmen.  The  term  ^  status '  is  a  wide  one.  It  has  been 
said  to  include  the  following  things:  Sex,  minority,  mar- 
riage, celibacy,  mental  defect,  physical  defect,  rank,  caste, 
profession,  official  position,  race,  color,  slavery,  civil  death 
and  many  more.  Then  subclause  (c)  says  that  '  industrial 
matters  '  includes  the  '  class  of  persons  '  that  can  be  employed. 

1  W.  P.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Vol.  2, 
p.  121. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  court   ha  ■ 

the  status  of  workmen  and  the  Iht  of  ^  P"^"'  *°  ^^''^'^^ 
has  power  to  declare  that  trade  nrfl^-^f'T  *"  ^  employed, 
ence  over  workmen  not  L  on4/  H  /  '^"  ^''^  «  P'^^e^' 

Many  of  the  industrial^  f^  !    "^  ,''"^«  "^wn. 
l>een  disputes  betw^n  ^Xf  "^P"*^  '^f  l>«ve  arisen  have 
uon-unionists  should  b^Z^TJlt'^^^T''  ««  *»  ^^^etter 
would  be  strange  that  thiTS       ^  '^'*''  "monists,  and  it 
putes  should  have  been  excluded  fr^^'^  "^  ''"^^  -"^  di  - 
Court  of  Arbitration.     S  court  I*^     '  •'""^diction  of  the 
to  give  a  preference  to  «,,;„»?"/         '  "^  "^y  opinion,  power 
are  not  heard  by  the  court  anH%''n"  '^'^'"Sh  «on-,„  iS 
case.     The  court,  asThl'vetid   /i     "'"^  to  represent  theS 
of  employers,  and  can  fix  the  status  of  "'T^  *^^  P"^''«g«« 
of  persons  that  can  be  employed      wf  T^^'  '''  ^^^  c'ass 
cannot  give  a  preference  to  woLelTtl^''"-*^"  '=°"'-*  ^'^^  or 
over  workmen  belonging  to  altW  ,  "^"^  *"  °»«  ""ion 

It  were  I  should  think  t)Z  -l         "T  ''  "**'  "before  us.     If 
could  be  exercised  Stic:!;,?  T  ^j^'^"'  i^  such  power 

act  on  Its  own  interpretation  oflJw       ? -^  '°  '""l'  "tatters 
fact,  without  appeal  from  "n^   .7^""f  '*^  °^°  Endings  of 
can  control  it  once  it  is  shown  to  1      ^TT''     ^o  four 
dustnal  dispute  '  as  defined  kthpiT!  ^^^^  ^'«'  «»  '  i"- 
I  have  given  I  am  of  opi',!^  I  '  ff.    n"'     ^"^  *^«  '^^^on^ 
can,  If  it  chooses,  give  thrnvof        ^^  ^**"''*  "^  Arbitration 
fore  the  appeal  muTbe  dlmiTw-r"*'""'''^-  ""^  ^^er^ 
scale,  and  as  from  a  dislnce™"     '       "^  '°'*'  ''"  ^^"^  "diddle 

the  employers  felt  that  n  appe!  st  M  t  """"'^*^-  ^*  ^-t 
Council,  but  after  eonsultatirtht  S  ^  T^'  ""  *^^  P^^^ 
and  oppose  preference  as  thefr  Tntere^  ."^  *"  ''*  *''^  matter  rest 
the  general  feeling  aeainsf  Z  TT  '^^'^''nded.  For  a  time 
...scry  statutory  Srce^rL: ^ Se^"*  f,  ^^  of  co^^ 

was  defeated  i„  the  HoL  of  in      '?  '  "^°''''"  ^'••- P'^^-e-e 
Wendly  to  the  unions  d"  artdter?    '""  '''''''  ^'"^^^^ 


1 5<>ok  Of  Awards   Vol    T    n    ^n^ 
'«eportoftheD;pt."yiii>„r,904.p.a. 
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and  again  to  secure  statutory  preference.  Mr.  Seddon,  the  late 
premier,  expressed  his  sympathy  with  their  purpose  and  said  he 
did  not  believe  there  could  be  a  complete  organized  labor  unless 
preference  was  given  to  unionists.  The  annual  conferences  of  the 
Trade  Councils  went  so  far  in  1906  and  1907  as  to  demand  un- 
conditional statutory  preference  to  unionists.  Against  these 
efforts  has  been  thrown  all  the  resistance  of  the  employing  classes. 
The  New  Zealand  Employers'  Federation  and  the  i'armers'  Union 
issued  circulars  and  carried  on  a  wide  propaganda  campaign  in 
1903  when  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of  the  proposal  becoming 
law.  Their  enterprise  has  doubtless  been  of  weight  in  shaping 
public  opinion.  In  1907,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  representing 
the  Trades  Councils'  Conference  held  at  Wellington,  the  Minister 
of  Labor  positively  dissented  from  the  proposition  in  the  following 
language : 

"  No  parliament  would  give  any  body  of  men  the  right  to 
make  rules  on  any  lines  they  pleased.  They  would  never  get 
preference  on  any  other  lines  than  that  given  already.  The 
door  would  always  be  left  open.  Parliament  *  *  » 
would  never  grant  a  body  of  men  the  power  to  make  rules 
taking  away  from  any  other  body  of  men  the  right  to  live."  * 

So  far  this  view  has  prevailed.  In  spite  of  resolutions  passed 
by  trades  and  labor  councils,  and  the  efforts  of  committees  and 
delegates,  Parliament  has  been  obdurate  to  any  change  in  this 
respect.  The  Court  may  still  give  or  refuse  preference  as  it  seems 
fit. 

Before  passing  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  note  some  of  the  features  of  later  awards  giving  preference. 
As  we  have  noted,  the  general  rule  is  to  give  conditional  preference. 
The  case-  of  the  New  Zealand  Federated  Boot  Trade,  decided  Sep- 
tember 24,  1903,  is  one  notable  exception.^  This  award,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  trade  and  the  whole  colony,  gave  the  union  the 
right  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  any  non-unionist  if  his  place  could 
be  adequately  filled  by  a  unionist.  Another  award  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  workers  was  that  given  in  the  case  of  the  Welling- 
ton Painters'  Union,  June  6,  1907.  It  directed  that  all  non- 
union journeyman  working  for  any  employer  should  join  the  union 

1  Broadhead,  p.  125. 

2  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1904,  p.  5. 
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within  two  weeks  after  an  award  went  into  effect '    Tl,;» 
to  an  interesting  decision  wh^r.  «    •  ^^^^  ^^''^  "^^ 

sidering  himself  anTS  a  ''^'^''^'  ^^d  embosser,  con- 
union.  ThTcinrt  hew  thTt  hTh^H  '"''"'''  "'"^^  ^-^  i^'-  '^- 
award  by  failing  to  ilM  ''^d  committed  a  breach  of  the 

vision.  ^he'rhTnVw    ™Jt??"^  ^'^^  ""^^^  P- 
character  is  to  send  a  notL  to  tZ  f '''''^  "^'""'^^  <»^  *^'« 

worker  is  taken  on      If  h!      t    T"°  ^^'°"""'-  '  """"Unionist 
within  a  sSed  lime  the  *^°''  "***  ^'"'"^  *^^  organization 

discharge  Wr^rovi  •    caTJ  ""V'  "^'^'^  *'^  ^'"P^"^-  *«> 

»:;£g  fi^  -f /^^^^^^^^^^^ 

books  were  often  poorly  kept,  the  Labo'r  D^pZ^'^t  ftunST 
difficult  to  prosecute  offenses  committed  by  empWr    UnTr  tl. 
present  system  the  operation  of  the  Dreferen7/nZ  Under  the 

proving  much  more  satisfactory  .Z^l^.tZ.'ilZ^. '' 

cai    TiS;  Stf  r '^  '''-'  f  * '^  Wellingto:pS;;rs. 
to  e^ploye^      If  a  memir  "^  ^7"  Preference  to  workers,  but  also 

union'de^  "  the  s  rv L™  !f  '  """""''"'"  ''  "'  ^'"P'''^-^' 

bound  to  give  rilserWces  to  th"  ""T  Jo^^^au-  the  worker  is 
ThU  ,.„•        -7  ,  ®*  ''^  *^®  employer  affiliated  with  the  union 

This  reciprocity  has  some  advantage  to  union  employers  Ld  has 
been  common  to  many  subsequent  awards.  ^  *' 

J?  igures  showing  the  extent  to  which  nreferP^no  t^       •     •  . 
granted  at  present  are  not  immediate^  actable  b"t  Z         .  " 
esting  facts        available  from  a  return'  Z^  ^^IZ::^ 

J.U  u±  luese,  m  4U  cases  it  was  refimftH  ar^A  ;« 
four  no  request  was  made  for  it     Tn  .^i    «  reiused  and  in 

ence  was  conditional  were  various      Spv^nf^   •  1,       ^ 

Character  to^come  a  member  npon  the  paymeL'of  a"  entr!::^ 

rrLzt:!  '^^  f  "r  ^-^  ^-^^^^^-^  contHbutS^r: 

^^^^J!L^^^  with  non-members  for  the 

2  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  IX,  p   224 
•Report  of  the  Dept.  of  I^L,  l6l2,  p   xii 
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work  to  be  done.     There  was  more  or  less  variation  among  other 
minor  conditions,  such  as  we  have  already  noticed.^ 

From  the  trend  of  events  in  recent  years  it  now  seems  im- 
probable that  compulsory  preference  will  be  enforced  by  statute. 
The  principle  has  loyal  supporters  and  no  less  ardent  opponents. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  valid  argument  in  favor  of  it  in  the  fact 
that  the  act  itself  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  unionism.    The 
machinery  of  the  system  is  set  in  motion  by  the  unions  and  the 
rery  life  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  depends  upon  organization. 
But  there  remain  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step 
suggested  by  court  decisions  already   considered.     Labor  con- 
ditions are  not  uniform  in  the  various  trades.     Employers  fear 
that  in  the  event  of  a  labor  monopoly  being  created,  there  would 
be  no  appeal  in  equity  from  the  provisions  of  a  rigid  statute. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  existence  of  unions  would  be  further 
safeguarded  by  uniform  preference,  it  would  seem  that  the  Court  is 
entirely  competent  to  decide  this  question.    Unconditional  prefer- 
ence has  been  repudiated  as  too  radical  a  step  for  the  Liberal 
statesmen  of  the  Dominion.     In  view  of  the  past  administrative 
history,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  great  need  for  even 
conditional  preference  to  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature.     Such 
being  the  case,  the  status  quo  of  this  matter  is  likely  to  be  preserved 
for  a  time  at  least. 

Extension  of  Awards 

Another  way  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Court  has  increased 
has  been  in  the  power  to  extend  the  operation  of  awards  beyond 
a  single  district  or  industry.  In  1900  the  Secretary  of  the  Labor 
Department  called  attention  to  the  unfair  competition  sometimes 
existing  between  the  manufacturers  of  two  similar  or  adjacent 
districts,  one  district  only  being  subject  to  an  award.  In  that 
year  it  was  sought  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  new  act  allowing 
an  award  to  apply  throughout  the  colony.  This  was  resisted  by 
some  who  thought  that  the  proposal  was  aimed  at  the  special  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  province  of  Auckland,  where  living  ex- 
penses are  much  lower  than  at  Dunedin.  The  result  was  a  com- 
promise. Power  was  given  to  the  Court  to  make  a  colonial  award 
wherever  it  pertained  to  a  trade,  the  products  of  which  entered 

1  Broadheadj  p.  113. 
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By  the  amendment  of  1901  in  the  following  year  the  Dower, 

di.Henrtoirarar;itSy;r  i:  ^-^-^^^^^ 

dnstrial  union  within  a  district^  In  iSsT    '•      ^   *'T  *"■  '"" 

be  committed  by  confining  ,t  to  the  original  district.'    This  amond 
men    was  qxute  adequate  for  the  situation  at  that  time  and  in 

the  Concihation  Councils  which  handle  disputes  centerS  ^1^ 

in  one  district,  another  change  was  found  to  be  necessary     Ac 

ord.„g],       ,,,,  ,,^  Court  was  enabled  to  grant  an  awlrd  "cove" 

ing  more  than  one  district  upon  the  direct  application  of  anTil 

any  party  to  an  award  may  apply  for  its  extension  to  all  unionr 
a^ociations  or  employers  in  the  Dominion  who  mav  be  e—dTn 
the  same  industry.-    It  can  be  seen  from  the  e.;i„tionT?h L 
particukr  part  of  the  arbitration  system  that  divers^  c„ditit 
of  trade  and  industry  have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  1 
a  small  country  like  New  Zealand     TT.  ^P*^™"*  factor  in  even 
"  ^>ew  Aeajand.    How  much  more  so  they  may 

I  ^%^VLZ^  4'•^  4"*.  IPOO.  No.  51,  Sec.  87. 
,Bii  ;.     ^7**'  ^***«  Experiments,  Vol   2   n    la-i 

Ind.  Con.  and  Art.  Amend.  Act,  1911,  No.  33,  W  4-6. 
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prove  to  be  in  some  of  our  large  American  states  is  a  matter  for 
careful  study.  But  as  New  Zealand  has  met  her  problem  by  con- 
stant experiment  and  patience,  the  task  of  adjustment  even  here 

may  not  be  impossible 

Aside  from  these  larger  aspects  of  jurisdiction,  there  are  some 
smaller  phases  worth  noting.     Although  the  original  act  took  no 
cognizance  of  unorganized  workers,  the  act  of  1900  stated  that  any 
non-unionist  working  for  an  employer  bound  by  an  award  should 
himself  be  bound  by  the  same  award  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
£10  for  breaking  it.^    Owing  to  the  working  of  this  section,  legal 
opinion  was  doubtful  as  to  its  meaning,  many  believing  that  it  did 
not  hold  individual  unionists  liable.     This  was  cleared  up  by  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1905,  which  expressly  stated  that  an  award 
was  binding  upon  every  worker  so  employed.^    A  similar  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existed  in  regard  to  the  section  in  the  act  of  1900 
specifying  what  parties  should  be  bound  by  an  award.     In  1905 
the  Court  decided  in  the  Auckland  Builders'  case  that  an  employer 
who  had  not  been  mentioned  by  an  award  was  not  bound  under 
it.^     This  gave  any  employer  the  right  to  plead  ignorance  as  a 
bar  to  enforcement.     This  dilemma  demanded  legislative  action, 
which  was  secured  in  the  amendment  of  1905.     By  it  the  Court 
was  allowed  to  notify  persons  to  attend  a  hearing  by  public  notice, 
and  every  person  whether  a  party  to  the  original  proceedings  or 
not  was  made  subject  to  the  award  then  given.*     This  provision 
has  been  strengthened  by  subsequent  enactments  so  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  may  no  longer  be  an  excuse  for  its  violation.     Both 
employer  and  employee  have  in  this  way  been  made  more  account- 
able to  the  law,  and  the  administration  of  the  act  made  simpler 

and  more  successful. 

The  Work  of  the  Court 
Having  considered  the  position  and  work  of  the  Court  in  some 
of  its  more  special  aspects,  it  remains  for  us  to  notice  by  way  of 
summary  its  general  run  of  activities.     As  we  have  already  seen, 

1  Ind.  Con.  and  Arb.  Act,  1900,  No.  51,  Sec.  87. 
2lnd.  Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  1905,  No.  56,  Sec.  8. 
8  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  V,  p.  190.  ,,     ,^    «       o 

4  Ind.  Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  1905,  No.  56,  bee.  3. 
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Its  first  work  is  the  making  of  awarW,   q^    f     u-  , 
during  the  year  1913-14      B» .  T      '  ^^'""^  ^""^  i««»ed 

be  disposed  of  in  the  admirZ  .  ^'^  '""""^  ""^^^^  »»«««'«  ^ 

and  amendment  oaitdTeT"*""  .'''^  -^«T>-tation 
occupy  no  small  amount  of\"f  t '''""''«  f  enforcement  cases 
Stipendiary  Magistratel/o  tls'S::!"'  "'"  ^^^"'^  '^^^^  «- 
under  the  Worker'  Compen^trAoT  Th'et  ^^''^-^  ^"^'"^ 
for  the  year  1913-14  preTenfc,  tL  ■  I  *^""^"'g  nummary 
concrete  form.  ^  ^^.  """"^  ^^"'''^  ^^  the  Court  in 

Work  of  the  Court  of  ArhUration,  1913-14  > 

Cause 

Awards  made  .  "c^^;" 

Interpretation  of  awards      ^ 

A:^r;:rdts:;?^'^^^^^^^      etVo    i: 

enforcement  cases     ! .    .  _^"P^"**"''->^  Magistrates  in 

Application  for  awards  refused '^ 

Appeal  from  Reffistrav'c  J»„-  •     '  1 "  ", 3 

of  union   . .  '^"*'^'  ^^^'"^'on  to  refuse  registration 

Cases  under  the  Workpro'/d  .'• 1 

vvorkers   C  ompensation  Act. 

d4 

Total 

242 

in!Et,^ar'ut'28'o/thfcrwr". 'fV""'^  ^""^  «^-«--t« 

among  the  four  plcip^  t^^t'd   .    f  '^  *'^'^  '^P^^''*'- 
Most  of  these  have  beTmat  "'*'  ""^  '^^  ^^'"'"'o''- 

awards  issued  by  the  SrtTav LrcSedT',  '''  """''"'  ^' 
year  to  year  since  1908.    Up  to  fgofi  ^^^  "''"'*'°'  ^'•''"' 

were  granted.^     Since  that  timrthel?rtheT'.?'  ''^'^' 
"-creased  as  the  following  list  shows  ^'^  ^""^''^ 
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Awards  Made  hy  the  Arbitration  Court} 

Year  Number 

1905-6 62 

1906-7 59 

1907-8 98 

1908-9 88 

1909-10 88 

1910-11 74 

1911-12 80 

1912-13 94 

1913-14 93 

Total 726 


ii 


Finally,  at  what  cost  have  these  awards  and  agreements  been 
produced  ?  For  the  year  1912-13  the  expenses  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  and  the  Councils  of  Conciliation  were  £8,171.  This  annual 
expenditure  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  in  1908,  owing  mainly 
to  the  larger  number  of  cases  disposed  of  by  the  Conciliation 
Councils.  When  the  volume  of  business  done  is  considered  in 
relation  to  its  aggregate  cost,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  arbitration  has  been  secured  at  a  reasonable 
prica  Within  their  own  limitations  it  would  seem  that  the  organs 
of  the  arbitration  system  in  New  Zealand  have  been  fully  as 
efficient  as  other  similar  agencies  in  Australasia, 

6.     Penalties  and  their  Enforcement 

The  method  employed  to  enforce  awards  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phases  of  the  arbitration  system.  Under  the  original 
act  of  1894,  the  enforcement  of  awards  was  left  to  the  individual 
unions.  To  be  legally  binding  any  award  had  to  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  On  application  to  this  court  any  party  could 
get  an  order  exacting  a  penalty  for  a  breach  committed.  This 
penalty  was  not  to  exceed  £500  in  the  case  of  an  individual  em- 
ployer or  trade  union,  and  in  default  of  union  funds  any  indi- 
vidual was  liable  to  the  sum  of  £10.     Costs,  however,  were  in 

1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1914,  p.  18. 
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the  discretion  of  the  Arbitration  Court  ^     Whpn  ,>  l 

sary  to  enforce  thp  n^noif      .u  ^  ^*  became  neces« 

the  on]^  r^edv  If"  i  "'  ^'''"'^'  *^^  ^''"'*  '^-W  that 

iB  the  Up;er  Hour      2!  "T'  ""'  '''"•^'^'  '='"'"-S^«l 

clauses  tor„.ade  e"«.tivt   tL  o'"    V   ^'"'""^  *'^  ^^"^'^ 

i"g  costs,  for  an/„„„,L:^:?:Sl^  T^tTLT'' 
ment  was  taken  awav  from  tl,»  <i  .7     P**"'^'^  ''^  euforce- 

Arbitration  <^ourrwh;r        !       T"^  ^""'^  '"''^  ^^^°  *<>  «»« 

by  the  offender  to  the ZLZtrl.  !tTT  "'"  *"  "**  ^^^^'''^ 
This  policy  of  asses!in"  fin     ^      ^      ^'^  d>scret.on  of  the  Court.'' 

whieh^Ld  oTrsrzr  ^  '^  ^^  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^  -p-'-' 
Stat  rtatm:  t  ;ri:^tth"^^''"^-  ^^^  ^^  *^^ 

under  the  Factories  Act  sCd  t  ^Lf  "^0"^"  ^"'"'^ 
award  or  industrial  agreement     X  r      ^T  "*''■""  ""^ 

in  sympathy  with  this^n^r!ft     T  "''''  ''"''"  apparently 

empLvers  U         T     7      "^         '**"■  ''-^P^^ence  in  pi-osecuting 

;;ent  Of  awards  ohHttttr::;::;^^^^^^^^ 

^d  that  d./      .      \  •',?  '"'P^*'*'-  ^««  »  discretionary  duty 
r!Li^_:!!!!^:!!^:^^_^f_^^^  believes 

3  w"'p^n"-  «"•'  I'h-  Aot.  18»4,  No.  14,  Sees    74-76 
3  r  •,  P-  R«eves.  State  Experiments    vil    2    »    I9n 

;k  a: = s:  £^-:-,  ,t'  kJl  fe '".. 
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a  claim  to  be  frivolous,  he  so  reports  and  further  action  is  left  to 

the  unions. 

The  results  following  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors  have 
clearly  been  for  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the  act.  The 
industrial  unions  have  been  relieved  of  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  prosecuting  their  co-workers.  The  Labor  Department  reported 
in  1905  that  out  of  295  cases  for  breach  of  award  prosecuted  at 
the  instance  of  inspectors,  232  had  been  won  by  the  State.  Aside 
from  this,  the  inspectors  had  settled  312  cases  without  recourse 
to  the  Arbitration  Court  and  obtained  over  £1,463  in  back  wages 
for  the  workers.  This  sum  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
secured  by  court  verdicts.  The  record  in  subsequent  years  has 
been  equally  good,  conclusively  proving  by  the  prevention  of  in- 
dustrial friction  and  increased  efficiency  of  effort,  the  practical 
utility  of  the  principle  of  State  inspection  and  enforcement.^ 

For  a  few  years  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  State 
award  inspectors,  much  of  the  work  of  enforcement  was  still  done 
by  the  trades  unions.  Mr.  Aves  remarked  that  while  this  duty 
was  supposed  to  devolve  upon  the  inspectors,  it  was  in  practice, 
undertaken  only  after  a  report  had  been  received  from  a  private 
individual  or  a  trade  union.  The  function  of  the  inspectors  has 
steadily  become  more  important  until  now  they  have  practically 
taken  over  the  work  of  enforcement.  During  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1912,  there  were  444  cases  taken  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  and  20  by  the  unions.  Aside 
from  97  miscellaneous  cases,  the  inspectors  conducted  17  cases  in 
the  Arbitration  Court  as  against  none  for  the  unions.  Over  £507 
was  secured  in  fines  by  the  Department  as  against  £15  for  the 
unions.*  These  figures  amply  show  what  agency  performs  the 
task  of  enforcement  and  require  no  further  comment. 

There  is  one  feature  of  former  practice  in  enforcing  awards 
that  is  worth  noting  briefly.  During  the  early  years  of  the  law, 
the  fines  levied  by  the  Court  for  violations  of  the  act  went  to  the 
losing  parties.  While  some  union  officers  used  their  powers  with 
discretion,  this  practice  furnished  a  direct  incentive  to  prosecute 
for  breaches.  Suits  were  sometimes  brought  when  the  oflFense  against 


1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1912,  p.  xvi. 
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the  Jaw  was  unintentional  or  tftr>>.r,;^oT  •      ^. 

holiday  occurred  during  a  w«>t  ,„  ^v.-  u  u    f  ^°  **°®  <*^®  « 

u^Bowing]y  worked  Two^T  o;th«5;t  ""  ""'  ^"P^*^^^- 

prescribed    under   sn^r  '^^.^'^"^''^^  ^"^^  more  than  the  time 

siderable  do2  as  41  T     ''""•     ^''^^"^'^    *^«^«   -^   cou- 
plers weret  jxrw  "ritrx;/-"^^'  ^^^  ^^- 

pounds  for  each  employer  went  to  thT  ^^^'^S/?"'''^  ^"^^  to  two 

the  suits  were  almost  ^ht  Inds      OnT"  "^^  ""'''  '^ 

received  no  salary  from  Z  ■         '^•'''  secretary  who 

district  collec.;\t"r^i  sSStt  "^"^^  TJ''"^''  *» 
settlements  wer7also  m»A^  Tr,  P-^ipitated.     Private 

by  the  law  ^    ll^^Zt'        "^  "^"'^'^  ^^«  '»»'  ^'^ctioned 

oUatiJns  tJ^rndt  X^ ^S  1^1  ^^^^  '^  --- 
nent  unionists  admitted  the  SJy  Til  ^T,^'^  «>'"«  P'omi- 
the  following  petition  was  mad  XLtoTr  S  c:  ^.  'T 
representatives  of  the  ^ew  Zealand  Er^lT^'^^T  '' 

finesTeviTund*:r?e  Act  sCiT'''  -1"^  »"  "^^*^«  ^^^^  «" 
revenue  of  theToW  We  W  l'^^^^^'  consolidated 
the  parties  who  may  brined  !  :?r  ,  *^  objection  whatever  to 
pocket  costs.     *    l^  «  ^  "  "^''P"*?  getting  all  their  oulK>f- 

offers  a  positive  inducement  T"  ^^P'''^?' •*^^P^^'  ^^^^^ 
the  Cou^  inasmuch  rman?  ^  ot^I^Tl''  Y°^ 
award  are  found  to  be  norh^Lr     /     *^'f^  "''^ch  of 

bringing  the  allege^brch'^ratrrd^lTomi  a"'  '^^  ^'^' 
m  the  profit  resulting  from  fl„v  „^.     '^T^  "  participator 

"nions  are  able  to  Jt  C  K' Ifo  t'lr  "^1-.- " 
to  money  out  of  pocket,  you  can  «^  tb.f  .1  ■'  ""  ****^'*'**° 
inducement  and  Litemi,t  t.!  t\  j  *  ^^^""^  '»  ^^^le  littl^ 
breach  which  may  W  t^  !^^  advantage  of  any  alleged 
this  should  not  oUail"*^''  *  T'^Sf  ^t  ^^"^  '^ 
ciple  is  entirely  sound  that  v.h^  e  ^^"^  ^^^^  the  prin- 
eolony  being  charZ  with  f  J  T  ^"^^  ""^^  inflicted,  the 

those  fineslould  brthrlX  oT^   'f  ""^  "^ }^'  ^«*' 
property  of  any  particula^^^  of^the  coW  and  not  the 

heve  that  the  union  or  the  eS;.,    i,     ij  .    ^^  ^nite  be- 
costs  out  of  pocket  but  thJl.T  t^""^^  ^  '^''""Pcd  the 
a  profit  out  ^tkf[rl^Z:%^fj^^^^.^^^^ 
The  above  statement  fairfy  represer  T  ^       -^ 
method  then  used  by  the  Court  ^^^  ^   ""^^^   ^^   the 

_^^__^__^eCourtmfeingpenal^^^^     The  demand 
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for  a  change  was  not  effective,  however,  until  1908,  when  an 
amendment  was  passed  making  fines  payable  to  the  State.  Since 
that  time  petty  charges  have  been  discouraged,  and  justice  rather 
than  revenge  or  profit  has  been  the  aim  of  those  engaged  in  up- 
holding the  law. 

Recovery  of  hack  wages 
Before  taking  up  the  general  place  occupied  by  the  Magistrates' 
Courts  in  the  arbitration  scheme,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  right  of  a  workman  to  recover  back  wages.  In  1906 
an  important  case  of  this  nature  arose  and  was  passed  upon  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  A  firm  of  printers  had  been  fined  £10  by 
the  Arbitration  Court  in  1905  for  having  paid  a  youth  in  its 
employ  less  than  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  an  award.  It 
made  no  order  as  to  the  payment  of  back  wages.  The  em- 
ployee in  question  had  never  made  any  objection  to  the  wages 
paid  him,  although  he  had  been  paid  at  less  than  the  award  rate 
since  1902.  After  the  conviction  of  his  employers  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court,  suit  was  brought  in  the  Magistrate's  Court  for  the 
recovery  of  the  back  amount.  The  magistrate  dismissed  the  case 
and  an  appeal  against  his  decision  was  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  ultimately  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  .The  lerdict  of 
this  tribunal  has  been  of  such  importance  that  an  extract  from 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Edwards  is  here  quoted: 

"  The  respondent  sued  the  appellants  for  arrears  of  wages. 
On  the  hearing  he  proved  that  he  had  worked  in  the  service 
of  the  appellants;  that  there  was  an  award  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  in  force  in  the  industrial  district  in  which  he 
was  employed,  fixing  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid 
to  him  in  respect  of  his  service.  This  was  all  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  to  entitle  him  to  recover.  He 
did  not  set  up  or  rely  upon  any  contract,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  so.  Upon  proof  of  the  service  there  arose 
an  implied  contract  on  the  part  of  his  employers  to  pay  to 
him  reasonable  remuneration  in  respect  of  such  service." 

After  commenting  upon  the  plea  of  the  appellants  setting  forth 
a  contract  made  with  the  respondent  to  work  for  a  lower  rate  of 
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wages  than  that  prescribed  by  the  awarH   tv.     •      • 

discuss  the  liability  of  tie  worker  iW  '  ^'  ^"^""^  ^'"''^  ^ 

emphasizes  the  object  of  a  J!  ^^^epting  such  a  rate.    He 

the  worker  alone,  S  c^ncfud^T™  "'^^  ''  "^  !•-*-«-  ^^ 

gui%  ofTbti^of  t^tTd  f /-^?<^-t  has  not  b^ 

the  provisions  of  the  starrrdV::^t   bT  "^  "^t  "^'^^ 
judgment  upon  this.     Ev^r,  „  \  ^"^ever,  base  my 

-s  guilty  o?a  Trlh  or^e^rd'in*"'*  ""^  '"^''^-' 
payments  at  less  than  the  rLZ    a  T  ^'f^P*'^  monthly 
satisfied  that  the  app^Uats  "I'^J.t  '""''  '  '- 
their  own  initial  breach  in  tenSinTt^.f  ^"  ^'^^■'  ^'^ 
lesser  amount  than  they  oultZT    ^     .  ^^  respondent  a 

the  subsequent  breS'b^fhe  r^Xf  ""'"  ^^  ""^^<^' 
amount  so  tendered,  nor  for  fV.«  ^  .'"  accepting  the 

I  think  that  they  lid  d'ot  Sth7T\'i^^'  ^*«^'  ^'> 
employed  were  held  to  t  s^lSf  ^''^'^  Y  ^'"P''^^^^  '^d 
therefore,  the  appeal  should  7^'^"';  ^°  ""^  *>Pi'ii«'>, 
lowest  sc^e." '  ^  ^"^  dismissed,  with  costs  on  the 

to  S  Ift  ttat^:- r,  r ^e  it  possible  for  a  worker 

As  a  result  there  wai^aTrcr^eTn  Z^-  ^1  '^  ''^  '^^'-^■ 
inspectors  consequently  fonnTr  ^""^  **^  litigation  and 

out  going  i^ZTC^^^ZTt^^''^:''^^  ^"^^  -'^■ 
could  not  be  convicted  of  a  bmTof  tf'  "^*r  '^"^  "  ^'^'^'^ 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  L  7  ^  """^  ^''''  ^^^epting  less 
judicial  pmctice  In  1909X1  "***  ^^ /stained  by  later 
were  finJd  small  amounL  f.  ^'*  "^^^""^  <^^  ^^ere  men 

of  wages.^    Thi   h~ndl''''^'l^^  '^  '^^^^  *^«  ^^g«^  -te 
no  less  than  the  empWr  t      T"   ^"  ^°""<*  *^^*  *^«  ^-ker. 
;aw.    AsaresurSarb^,':^^ttt::e^2>-inu^^^^^^^^ 
themselves  familiar  with  the  awLds       E^^        TT  "^  ^^'^^ 
quently  had  only  an  imperfectkltl^^  Employers  hitherto  fr^ 

times  were  not  e^en  awaXf  Their  ^e  81"'^  '^^  """ 
Labor  Department  has  adopted  ZZr^Z  J"%*^'  '^'  '^' 
an  award  to  eveiy  employed  bound  ^'f'^fj^'''^'^  a  copy  of 
ing  the  law  is  thus  much  more  iy'^^LiSr*""  ''"''^^- 

1  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  VII,  pn    501  ^ P^^ers 

2  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  XI    p^  167"  27*5      q        , 

Dept.,  1908,  pp.  I07I112.         '  PP-  ^^^'  ^^^'     ^^  a^«o>  Report  of  the  Labor 
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having  positive  rights  and  positive  obligations,  the  machinery  at 
least  is  provided  by  which  the  act  may  be  upheld. 

The  Function  of  the  Magistrates*  Courts 
Under  the  original  arbitration  law  breaches  were  enforced  upon 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  penalties  could  be  recovered  in 
the  District  Court  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  As  we  have 
seen  this  procedure  was  completely  changed  in  1898  and  the  Arbi- 
tration Court  was  made  the  tribunal  for  both  adjudication  and 
enforcement  ^N^ecessarily  a  great  burden  of  litigation  was  thrown 
upon  this  body,  which  became  doubly  heavy  after  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  Conciliation  Boards  in  1901.  Complaints  were 
continual  about  the  delay  in  the  hearing  of  cases  by  the  Court. 
Not  only  did  the  delay  cause  the  continuance  of  evil  conditions, 
but  it  often  prejudiced  the  position  of  parties  laying  information 
before  the  Court  by  the  departure  of  important  witnesses  from  the 
district.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Court  to  overcome  the  con- 
gestion, little  real  headway  was  made  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Various  suggestions  were  made  in  the  way  of  reform, 
but  not  until  the  amending  act  of  1908  was  there  any  legislative 
relief.  It  was  then  enacted  that  all  breaches  of  awards  and  penal- 
ties therefor  should  be  prosecuted  in  a  magistrate's  court  and  not 
otherwise  except  as  an  inspector  desired  to  sue  in  the  Court  of 
Arbitration.^  An  appeal  to  the  Court  was  also  allowed,  which 
in  1911  was  restricted  to  cases  involving  over  £5.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  has  been  to  greatly  facilitate  the  administration 
of  justice.  Witnesses  are  now  available  before  the  evidence  is 
forgotten  and  employers  seem  to  realize  more  fully  that  the  act 
must  be  observed.^  The  fact  that  since  1908  penalties  for 
breaches  must  be  paid  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  injured  party, 
is  another  very  important  factor  making  for  a  healthy  respect  for 
law.  Practically  all  cases  are  now  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  inspectors  still  have  the  right  to  sue  in 
the  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  is  true  that  the  views  of  magistrates 
often  differ,  one  being  inclined  to  give  nominal  fines  while  another 
is  more  severe.  There  is  also  a  loss  of  time  in  explaining  the 
technicalities  of  an  act  to  the  magistrates,  which  is  avoided  in  the 

1  Ind.  Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  1908,  No.  239,  Sec.  14. 

2  Report  of  the  Labor  Dept.,  1910,  p.  46. 
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tration.     The  Payment  T&Z'^Ze%TJl  ^'T  '"^^^  *^  '"'''- 
ence  of  the  inspector  ha,  ^!L  ?       together  wih  the  influ- 

To  the  outside  oW,'rsirSS  ''^'""l^^  ^"^  -^• 
administnitive  efficiency  1^  ?  '  "^  ^'^  J"^*'^^  «°d 

before  the  advent  ofZe'ehangl"  """^  """  *''"  *^«^  -- 

6.  The  Minimum  Wage  and  the  Pvt,^,^  q 

the  Court  power  in  makinfaf  a  '  J  ,       "'' ^^  '""'^''  ^'^'"^ 
of  wages.    SDeei«l  n^-T  ^^  ***  prescribe  a  minimum  rate 

earn  tfe  xnint^  reXa^^lV^r  ^^  T'  ""^^'^  *^ 
-c,  of  an  award,  the  CourtT^d  ^  a  Wer'^^tT  ''^.  ^"'•■ 

As  special  permits  were  formerly  ^anled    th«      T^''    . 
quently  agreed  unon  Kv  +1.^         i         ^""ted,  the  rate  was  fre- 

tary  o/thi  trade^o  ^  A^'Z^a'  ^^  ff  ^*  '^^  -"- 
the  local  conciliation  board  ZZZl^I^!"  *"'  ''"™^"  "^ 
whom  rested  the  ultimate  dL^n  'X^-rT'"''^  "'^^  "^*^ 
sometimes  provided    thi.         't-  ^  ''*^^''  ""etbods  were 

definite  tim^  S^^  ^^;a^u3ua:;?l"^d"'^''"'^  '°"^-^-     ^ 
now  become  a  generalLe       ^   ^      '^  '°  *  P"""'*"     ^his  has 

the  Arbitration  Court  dSZ  T      \  ^'  "'""P"*"'^*  "'«''' 

for  the  same.    This  ckuse  first      '"''  t"''  ""^''"''^  application 
award,  December  ifTofl/T'^;"  *'  ^^'^"'^  ^''T^"*-"' 
direct  to  a  local  c Wan 'o'      T'  r""*^""^  *°  ''^  -««1« 
there  was  no  such  chSan      T      '  '''^''^'"y  '^^gistrate  where 

the  Court  emphasit^Ta^ituXf'ngT—  '"  ^^^  ^^-^' 
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clearly  than  formerly  that  it  is  not  the  union  which  grants 
^irpLiit,  but  the  chairman  or  other  independent  person  a^ 
pointed  by  the  Court.    This  is  important,  because  we  have 
l^und  in  Wtice  that  men  in  many  cases  approach^  the 
union,  and  having  met  with  a  refusal  have  not  V^^^_ 
■   matter  further  by  appealing  to  the  Chairman.     The  essen 
ZlZ^Toi  the  prLnt  clause  is  that  the  workman  shall 
go  dirS^to  the  Chairman,  while  power  is  given  to  come  to 
!n  aSSment  with  the  union  officials  which  shall  render  this 
unnecessary." 
In  thus  making  it  clear  that  it  was  not  the  union  which  granted 
the  permit,  the  Court  aroused  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  umonists^ 
Their  resentment  was  increased  still  more  by  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "  worker  "  for  «  journeyman,"  as  they  believed  it  meant 
the  large  introduction  of  unskilled  labor.     A  month  or  so  after 
the  initiation  of  this  clause,  a  deputation  from  the  Trade  Couneik 
Conference  waited  upon  Mr.  Seddon,  then  Premier,  and  urged 
that  the  issue  of  permits  be  checked  in  order  to  stop  the  influx 
of  untrained  men  into  the  trades.    Ultimately  the  outcry  against 
the  new  ruling  subsided,  and  in  1905  the  demand  of  the  unioniste 
to  be  heard  when  applications  were  passed  upon,  was  enacted  into 
law '    These  petitions  were  now  required  to  be  in  writing  and 
addressed  to  the  person  authorized  by  the  award  to  grant  them. 
But  this  plan  also  had  its  disadvantages.     Desirable  as  it  often 
was  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  union  in  passing  upon  the  abili- 
ties of  its  members,  it  frequently  lead  to  exasperating  delays.    A 
firm  in  the  sawmill  business  at  InvercargiU  reported  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  services  of  a  local  chairman  on  short  notice, 
while  between  the  sittings  of  the  Court  they  would  employ  and 
discharge  hundreds  of  men.     For  this  reason  the  inspectorial 
permit  has  its  advantages  for  both  employer  and  worker. 

If  the  administration  of  the  permit  system  before  and  after 
1908  is  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  issued  is  ap- 
parently diminishing.  The  inspectors  are  now  the  chief  dis- 
pensers of  these  privileges,  the  trade  union  secretaries  being  second 
in  importance.  The  centralization  of  administrative  authority 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of  the  magistrates  and 

lFnTtn.''»rArl,.  Amend.  Act,  1906,  No.  56,  Sec.  W. 
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.''™X  t"r4sr"""  '«•*  ^'-  '.0.. .- 

By  Period  1908-1913.2 

Chairmen       of       r,.,,«;i-  j.-  Br 

"^       ^conciliation  t«       , 

Boards    ...  Inspectors 

Secretaries  of  Trade' Unions ' '      ei"!      ^r*"""""  "^  ^rade  Unions ' '       tVo 
Sfpendiary  Magistrates  . .    . :       ^yj       °*''*"   ." ;     ^l^ 

__^      Applications  refused  -  no  fle  ' 

Total  number  applications.   1  409  T  «^»"«We- 

.  x„„,  ,  ==  "*"  '""°''^'-  applications. 

Includes  265  unclassified  permits  „„  .  .   • 
rrr,  "  permits  granted  in  1908. 

St  !'■- -s  s  ~ '■-'"- - »-: 

fairly   liberal    in    «.antin!'       "'^'.*^^  ""'"'^^  as  a  rule  were 
While  the  union  ZTs,  uZTl-r^   '"^    incompetents.^ 
fa>riy  than  an  outsidi'^n ISs  hf  t'^  "'  ''  '"^'"'^^  -^^re 
-"h  the  situation.     Thefr  Zlt       {'  ""'  '"*'«''«  "^^^  «>ntent 
have  constantly  at  hand  a "ealn  ^^^  'k"  ^"^  *^^*  ^^P^^ 
"ty  of  awards.    All  they  3lT  t  ",  t  *°  '^^^^"^  ^^^  integ- 
-able  to  earn  the  miniJumTat     Thil"  ?"'"'  '''*'  «  ^"'^^  ^« 
friction  with  the  tailoresses  of  I),,.  ,,         ""  """"'^  considerable 
^-^^their  alleged  indTsSial  iff  r^"  T'  ^'^  ^^^^^^^^ 
tens  that  ther^  is  no  statutory  deZ2'  /"  "'"^  "^  ^^  '^'- 
Plj'ng  age,  infirmity,  or  other  dS'  ?  "^J°''^'"P«tency  as  im- 
from  the  incompetent  worker  is  w^n'  ''""'  ''  ^''''-^^ 

a  special  rate  and  the  trade  nnL^T  K"l"^  '"^  '^PP'^'^'g  ^r 
Such  being  the  circumatanee"  '  il  3 f  \''*''''  "^  ^-'  *<>  it- 
discharge  should  be  his  lot.    Tha   1T^^       »>«  wondered  at  that 

-  due  in  part  to  a  tacit  recognition  "fth"  "/l'"'"  '  ^^"""^  ^-^ 
competency  and  slowness.  ^^  difference  between  in- 

'  ««"-  0^  the  &.'f .  i-  «~,-  -  Ajbi  Bept. 
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During  the  last  few  years  the  small  number  of  permits  issued 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  marked  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  unemployment.    According  to  the  reports  of  the  Labor 
Department  the  number  of  incompetents  has  actually  fallen  off/ 
It  is  also  true  that  times  have  been  good,  many  of  the  less  com- 
petent being  employed  at  the  regular  rates.     Permits  have  only 
been  issued  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  then  to  old  men,  or 
young  boys  who  have  not  fully  learned  a  trade.^     Although  a 
social  problem  is  thus  avoided,  there  is  a  constant  danger  that 
changed  industrial  conditions  will  render  a  statutory  distinction 
between  the  slow  and  the  disabled  worker  imperative.    Somewhere 
in  the  administrative  system  this  fact  must  be  clearly  recognized, 
if  a  uniform  minimum  wage  would  be  enforced.    At  present  this 
part  of  the  act  is  operating  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  especially 
since  the  issuing  authority  has  been  centralized  more  largely  in 
the  inspectors.    The  commercial  prosperity,  the  opposition  to  piece 
work,  and  the  semi-monopolistic  position  of  labor  are  now  com- 
bining to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  workers. 
A  decline  in  industry  or  in  the  demand  for  labor  will  reveal  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  present  statute.     An  amendment  in  the 
direction  of  the  Victorian  law  would  undoubtedly  put  the  permit 
system   upon   a  more  logical   basis   and   may   in   time  become 
necessary. 


7.  Strikes  and  Lockouts  —  Provisions  in  re  Strike  Pre- 
vention. 
The  prevention  of  industrial  war  through  the  voluntary  assent 
of  disputing  parties  is  the  keynote  of  the  New  Zealand  system. 
Not  imtil  a  body  of  employers  or  workers  has  registered  as  an 
industrial  union  is  it  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  The 
original  act  took  no  cognizance  of  strikes  of  unorganized  workers 
on  the  theory  that  such  disputes  were  not  important  enough  to 
call  for  State  interference.  After  the  reference  of  a  dispute  both 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  that  industry  were  strictly  forbidden. 
Violations  of  this  rule  could  be  punished  by  penalties  up  to  £50 


1  Report  of  the  Labor  Dept.,  1911,  p.  30. 

2  Report  of  the  Labor  Dept.,  1912,  p.  35. 
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the  relationship  of  emolovPr  1]  ',  "^^  ^'^'^  **^t  "^leas 
six  weeks  befor^  the  Sn^'iV^^"^^  ^'^'l  --ed  at  lea.t 
Board  or  Court  should  not  be  IfflTS'  *".'  ''"*°"*^  "^  *t« 
1901,  the  discharge  of  anv  wn\  .  *^'"'^^-      ^'^^''^^  ^'^ 

dispute  was  n^adeT  llZnZf'Z  T'"^  ^^  '^^^°^'*'-  "^  « 
could  prove  the  contra'Tthe  at  Z"^"^  *^^  P*'*^  «--«<' 
il-  to  this  was  the  prov^iot  it  "  1  *'^  ^°"'*-    Sim- 

worker. erel,  because' of  Slih^  inT°'"  'r^''^  '^ 

was  entitled  to  the  benefit  „/^'P '''* ''">0'»  or  because  he 

breach.^*    It  is  a  cunls  fl  1  T  """""^  ^"'"^'^  ^  "-"o  for  a 

Gregor,  that  irl7sZo\to!T rt'^'  T  ''  ^'^  '■  ^^^ 

made  a  breach  of  an  award  owL  .    .^      "'  '*^°"*  '""^'^  ""ot  be 

1905  strikes  and  looker,  w       ^^  ^^  amendment  of  1898.'    In 

b.  a  fine  of  Jol^TuZl  Zl"  ''"'T'  °^^"'^«'  P"-''«We 
individual  worker.  By  suTm.  r^'°^''  ^^  "^  ^^^  ^or  an 
suppress  the  outbreak  If  indusTrs^^r  '^"'^^  *°  ^^^^^"^ 

vioiatrs  t'^a::  *' rjf  "^^''^  ^^^^  ---'^^  -  -- 

f^e  .ost  prcine^nHere  i::  Tt^^^V'  'l  *'"«•  ^-'^ 
layers  at  Wellington  the  loZTi  ^V'*"^*'"'"'^""  ^""^  ^rick- 
at  Denniston,  afd  \el^T  ^tJi^iton,  the  coal  truckers 

-e  of  any  great  ^^^  ^  i?  gttX   ^""^  ^^  ^^^'^ 

of  comparative  quiet.      In  1907  J        T  ^^°^  ^«»  one 

in  direct  contravention  of  tllTTf  TV^  "^^  ^''' '"''^'^ 

Gear  and  Wellington      Thif       ',  °^  *''"  slaughtermen  at 

the  Auckland  tramt^,  ItleT'T]    ^'^^  '^  «  «*'^«  »^ 

Blackball  coal  mine     Thr.!,         .        '°  ""^  *^«  '">'^«'s  of  the 

issues  involvedTstra?e  tl.        t  ""'  ''^  '^^^^  ^^'^^^  -<1  the 
"keep  the  peace."  "  ^''^^"^^  "^^''^  i'^  the  effort  to 

^  Ind.   P/^»,    r.^j    A  ^       ^    !  ■ — ■ 
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the  arbitration  act  continued  in  force  until  a  new  award  should 
be  made.  The  advance  in  wages  oifered  by  the  employers  was 
refused  as  not  being  sufficient.  The  men  thereupon  struck.  After 
a  hearing  the  Court  decided  that  the  agreement  had  never  been 
legally  enforcible  and  many  of  the  men  went  back  to  work.  How- 
ever the  strike  had  spread  to  other  places,  making  necessary  the 
enforcement  of  several  awards  by  the  Arbitration  Court  Sittings 
were  held  at  various  places  and  the  men  were  fined  £5  each  for 
having  aided  and  abetted  a  strike.  Part  of  them  paid  the 
fine  in  full  and  others  by  instalments.  Some  of  the  fines  were 
evaded  by  nonpayment  and  by  men  leaving  the  country.^ 
Thereupon  an  application  for  a  writ  of  attachment  was  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  March  15,  1907,  Mr.  Justice  Cooper 
gave  a  judgment  to  the  effect  that  penalties  could  if  necessary  be 
enforced  by  imprisonment.  Satisfactory  arrangement  was  then 
made  for  the  payment  of  pending .  fines.  Some  time  later  an 
application  was  made  for  a  similar  writ  in  the  case  of  a  Timaru 
striker,  which  was  denied  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams.  An  appeal 
by  the  Labor  Department  resulted  in  a  decision  by  Chief  Justice 
Stout  definitely  establishing  imprisonment  as  a  proper  means  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  fines.^     This  step,  however,  was  never  taken. 

During  these  months,  the  strike  was  a  subject  of  discussion 
by  the  press,  employers,  and  others.  The  Wellington  Trades 
Council  was  the  only  labor  organization  in  the  Colony  which 
openly  commended  the  strikers.  Most  of  the  others  played  the 
part  of  interested  spectators.^  But  revolt  was  in  the  air.  A  con- 
ference of  farmers  enraged  by  the  action  of  a  conciliation  board 
in  calling  four  hundred  witnesses  and  incurring  an  expense  of 
£3,000  in  passing  upon  a  farm  laborers'  dispute,  called  upon  the 
Government  to  repeal  the  act.  Had  there  been  the  least  encour- 
agement for  the  strikers  from  the  general  public,  the  whole  system 
might  then  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

The  next  crucial  strike  was  that  of  the  Blackball  coal-miners. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  one  of  their  demands,  that  in  case  of  dis- 
missal, those  to  go  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  of  the  workers  and 

1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1907,  p.  6. 

2  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  1108. 
8  Broadhead,  p.  195. 
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not  at  the  discretion  of  the  management      Tf 

ttere  was  a  lockout  but  this  contP^f  ""*"  ^"^^^^  ^hat 

Court.     The  judgment  d^LStt'^^  ""  T  ^"^'^'''^  ''^  '^'^ 
for  trouble  as  to  trTckingl^S  l/t'  *'""  "^'"  ^«<*  '^'^  di^^i^sed 

It  appears  from  the  evidennA  tv,,* 
labour  councils,  and  also  !IZ        ,^*,  '^'^^''^l  t^-af^es  and 
mmion,  have  p^sS^resdu^^  ''''''^^'^    "'^"'^  ^^  the  D(> 
the  present  strike     Cwthr^.f?'"'''"^  *^«'  ^PP'oval  ol 
t  on  and  arbitration  s^^'eil^jT'"  ^"""^^  "^  the  concilia- 
dear  that  strikes  and  arrtrlH^   ^^''^''^  '*"'^^'  ''^  it  ia 
remedies  for  the  Slement   If      T"""^  ^^'^^  together  as 
workei^  of  the  DomSZ  w       •"'^"^^"al  disputes.     The 
th^e  remedies  they  diTre  ^,1^''':^"^'''"''  °^'"ds  which  of 
both,  and  they  mZtZt  ^Ci^T'":^.],  They  cannot  have 
are  satisfied  that  it  would  brbpH»  T  Tu"  '"PP^"^-     I^  they 

tration  system  abolish JJ?nd  the  rifht' of 7 1""'"'  *^«  «'^^ 
Its  integrity,  there  would  be  little  H?ffi  ^     '^'""S  restored  in 
suading  employers  to  coLur  S  i       *^'  ^^  ^^ink,  in  per^ 
legislature  to  bring  abourtC  \*^^  '^'''■^^'«  '^  asking  the 
would  assist,  no  doubt   wi^hhJ?""^''  t""^  '^^  employer, 
forming  the  obsequies  of  ^h*  ^^^"^"•gph.eerfulness  in  ^ 
ers  desire  to  retain  the  prienTsvl    ^^/''Y^^^'",  the  work- 
with  or  without  modifica^r  ien  £  1  \t*™"*^'''  ^^^^' 
every  resolution  that  is  naaW  Irl       -^  '*"/^'  '^'^  ''^alize  that 
an  argument  for  the  aboS  TZ'V^  '  ^"^^  ^"-^l^^^ 
system  which  does  not  prevent  strit  ^     f"-,  ^°  arbitration 
survive.     If   the   workershv    It-f  *  ^^•''"•^' and  cannot 
strikes,  bring  about  theStruction    f'^i  '""t  proving  of 
they  may  have  occasion  in  futn^.'^^*^^,  arbitration  system, 
the  .d  want  of  ^oresi^r^Z^Xftl^^^^  ^  ^«*^' 
This  judgment  delivered  upon  March  13   ions 
by  the  workers,  but  they  acted  in  IT  a^  '  ""^^  "°*  ^^ded 

was  made  to  recover  fin!  from  L  -.     ,    '""'  "^  '*•     ^^  <»-der 
the  sale  of  their  goods  Id  craer'^l  TT'  T^'°^*'"^  '" 


'  Book  Of  Awards,  Vol.  IX,  p.  61. 
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suit.     After  eleven  weeks  of  idleness  the  disgruntled  strikers 
returned  to  work.^ 

Another  strike  of  lesser  importance  involved  the  Auckland  City 
Tramways  in  November,  1907.  It  was  caused  by  the  dismissal 
of  a  number  of  motormen  and  conductors  without  previous  notice. 
Although  it  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  both  employers  and  men  were 
fined  for  violating  the  terms  of  the  award.^  More  important 
was  the  Wellington  Bakers'  strike  where  the  men  refused  to  accept 
an  award  of  the  Court.  Ultimately  the  men  had  to  yield,  but 
some  interesting  cases  were  raised  showing  the  need  for  a  change 
in  the  law.  A  restaurant  keeper  who  was  neither  an  employer  or 
a  worker  in  the  baking  trade  was  cited  for  aiding  and  abetting  a 
strike.  The  case  against  him  was  dismissed  as  he  could  not  be 
punished  under  the  act.  Similar  to  this  was  the  charge  against 
the  Secretary  of  a  Bakers'  Union  of  Workers  for  aiding  and  abet- 
ting. The  definition  of  a  strike  given  by  the  Court  in  this  case 
was  of  considerable  interest.  The  judge  declared  that  the  offense 
of  striking  was  complete  when  men  refused  to  work  while  acting 
in  concert,  but  that  continuing  to  strike  was  no  offense.* 

It  was  such  events  as  these  which  proved  that  the  old  act  had 
in  several  particulars  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  employers  had 
often  contended  that  workers  possessing  no  visible  property  were 
not  sufficiently  liable  under  the  act.  While  the  individual  prop- 
erty of  employees  had  been  sold  to  enforce  judgments  against  a 
union,  there  was  no  further  means  to  thwart  the  lawless  action  of 
single  workers.  A  clearer  definition  of  the  terms,  "  strike  "  and 
"  lockout,"  and  the  fixing  of  different  degrees  of  culpability  was 
believed  to  be  necessary.  Some  felt  drastic  personal  punishment 
to  be  incompatible  with  individual  freedom,  especially  when  pen- 
alties fell  with  equal  force  upon  married  and  unmarried  offenders. 
These  open  questions  and  technical  weaknesses  aggravated  by 
small  strikes  and  disappointing  awards,  paved  the  way  for  the 
Amending  Act  of  1908.  Employers  and  employees  alike  were 
exasperated  by  the  long  delays  of  the  Court.     Although  the  work- 


1  G.  H.  Scholefield,  New  Zealand  in  Evolution,  1909,  p.  239. 

2  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1908,  p.  10. 

3  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1909,  p.  12. 
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thL  r  'I  "^"'"'*  ^'  ''^■^^'^S  administration  of  the  law 

hey  were  by  no  means  willing  to  return  to  a  state  of  non-reguT: 

clcifTf"*"  "^""^  ""'  *^«  ^«"-^-  Trades  and  W 
IJie  following  extract  is  worth  repeating: 

«  We^want  the  act  as  originally  conceived  by  the  framer. 

^^.^pp^-rz  itnc^srSa^^jt 

to  i^^^e  th^inSSarcidSrc^^:^^.?  ^^^^ 

This  opinion  was  not  confined  to  the  workers.  Mr.  Aves  found 
that  l^s  than  one-fifth  of  the  employers  he  consulted  really  W 
heved  the  act  to  be  bad  in  its  effect.  Thirty-five  out  of  fortX^ 
representative  firms  were  admittedly  in  favor  of  it.=  Ceet" 
Mr  Hams  says  people  were  generally  agreed  that  the  princ  pie 
of  arbitration  should  be  maintained.  The  onlv  difference  oJ 
opinion  was  as  to  how  to  make  the  law  press  equally  on  both  el- 
ployer  and  employee.'  "om  em 

The  leadership  in  reforming  the  old  law  was  assumed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor  Mr.  J.  A.  Miller.  While  the  bill  was  in  plesi 
of  preparation  and  legislation,  the  public  interest  in  and  crSm 
of  the  proposed  changes  did  not  flag.  This,  as  Mr.  Paul  K  nn" 
day  has  pointed  out,  was  the  result  of  the  old  act  and  the  ho^f 
'^'  "^^  0°^."     People  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  solution  of 

1  Scholefield,  p.  240. 

2  Aves,  p.  164. 

iYaiTldvi^%^4l^-  ^-^-^  -<^  It«  PoliticB,  p.  29. 


industrial  problems  by  reason  and  hence  there  was  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  old  method  of  strikes  and  lockouts.     After  a  long 
period  of  discussion  and  compromise  the  amended  act  was  finally 
passed.     In   its  final  form  the  penalty   of  imprisonment  was 
abandoned  and  fines  alone  were  relied  upon.     Unlawful  strikes 
and  lockouts  were  carefully  defined  as  those  participated  in  by 
parties  bound  by  an  award  or  agreement.     For  such  offenses  em- 
ployees and  employers  were  respectively  made  liable  to  penalties 
not  exceeding  £10  and  £500.^    Any  worker  may  be  specially  fined 
£10  for  inciting,  aiding,  or  abetting  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  any 
other  person  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  £200.    Aiding  and  abetting 
the  commission  of  such  an  offense  was  made  to  include  the  giving 
of  money  or  other  material  benefit  to  any  of  the  parties  involved. 
All  such  penalties  are  recoverable  only  at  the  suit  of  an  Inspector 
of  Awards.^    The  responsibility  for  impartial  enforcement  is  thus 
put  squarely  upon  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  public  interest  was  protected  by  unusually  heavy  fines  m 
the  case  of  certain  utilities  affecting  the  general  welfare.  These 
special  penalties  may  be  exacted  from  any  employer  or  worker  to 
the  extent  of  £600  and  £25  respectively,  if  fourteen  days  previous 
notice  in  writing  is  not  given  to  the  other  party  before  any  strike 
or  lockout.  Aiding  and  abetting  such  industrial  warfare  is  pun- 
ished with  equal  severity.  These  are  the  occupations  to  which  this 
section  applies:' 

1.  The  manufacture  or  supply  of  coal  gas. 

2.  The  production  or  supply  of  electricity  for  light  or  power. 

3.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  borough  or 

other  place. 

4.  The  supply  of  milk  for  domestic  consumption. 

s!  The  slaughtering  or  supply  of  meat  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

6.  The  sale  or  delivery  of  coal  whether  for  domestic  or  indus- 

trial purposes. 

7.  The  working  of  any  ferry,  tramway,  or  railway  used  for 

the  public  carriage  of  goods  or  passengers. 

1  Ind   Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  1908,  No.  239,  Sec.  5. 
2lnd'  Con.  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  1908,  No.  239   Sees    6-7. 
8  Ind  C^  and  Arb.  Amend.  Act,  1908,  No.  239.  Se«.  9. 
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individual  or  o  Jn  .TStt  K^r'"""'  '^"'''^^  ^«'- 
the  registration  of  any  u^on  oT  I  ''"°  *"  '^^«^  P«°«lties 
period  of  not  over  ZyZ  f <i  ^  7^  '^  ^"^^^'^'^^  f«'  a 

court  is  thus  provided  r/r  '  ^^  ''"'''''^  «'"^^««-    The 

unions  in  chect'     £  s^^t^rw^lT""!,  ^'  '"'^^"^ 
union  of  the  benefit  of  any  award  nr'  ''^'  ''^P"^^  *he 

from  any  proceedings  S  a  .  L/^"""'     ''  """^  ''«  ''"'^^ 

-nt.>  By  these  mUt  l:^ou^^°^'"  ''"^'•^  '^^  ^^'- 

obedience  to  the  law.  ^  *  *°  ?"*  «  P'^mium  upon 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  lar.,»  f    *    •     , 
to  secure  industrial  harmony.     Since  if!  /°  '^^  ''^'^^^"' 

m  1894,  there  have  been  35  sMt!  ^''*'  «"*  ^""'^  offect 

others  have  occurred  ol'deo"  ST  ""^.^^T^'^^-  ^^  '*  while  63 
98  strikes,  43  may  be  cild  as  Sr  n  ,?'  *!  *°*^'  "^ 
portant  cases,  3,686  strikers  hav!  K  Omitting  the  unim- 

wages  of  £283,206.     Th^e  1^  ^"^  ""  ^"^  "  '""  ''' 

when  the  pressure  of  economic  f      ."''  '"  ^''""^  ^'^'^^  1^05 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  171^17.      ^'?  *"  ^' '""'«  P'^'"'j  felt. 

Number  of  strikes  outside  the  act ^5 

■lotaJ  number  of  strikes. ...  63 

Trival  disputes *  98 

Average  duration  (exdusi;e  of  tribal' strikes) ..         ** 

Total  number  of  strikers  fexcIusivA  ^f7    V ("^^^s)  23 

Total  number  of  men  rendered    !i.>  '"''"^ " '  3,686 

elusive  of  trival  caLT      ^     .  '  '*"''"  ^^"- 

•  Thirty-one    of   these   strikes    wpri    V  \* ^^^^0       ' 
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Approximate  loss  in  wages  to  workmen. . 
Approximate  loss  to  employers  concerned 

Total  amount  of  fines  of  strikers 

Total  amount  collected  to  date  (80%) . . . 


2011 

£283,206 

£160,414 

£1,917 

£1,532 


^  Strikes  and  Lockouts  hy  Years. 


Year 
1894-1905 

1906  .... 

1907  .  .  . . 

1908  .... 

1909  .  .  . . 

1910  .... 

1911  .  .  .. 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 


Unlawful 


Lawful 


3 
2 
3 

10 
5 


1 
9 

12 
11 
18 


Total 
Nil 

1 

*12 
12 
4 
11 
15 
21 
23 


Total 


23 


51 


99 


*  Slaughtermen  only.     Six  strikes  were  within  the  act  and  six  outside  it. 

It  is  evident  that  strikes  have  become  increasingly  prevalent 
since  1908.  The  largest  number  occurred  in  1912,  a  year  char- 
acterized by  unusual  industrial  unrest.  However,  only  six  of  the 
twenty-one  strikes  reported  could  be  regarded  as  serious.  But  the 
year  1913  was  marked  by  an  industrial  upheaval  such  as  had  not 
been  experienced  since  1890.  A  dispute  between  the  Wellington 
shipwrights  (who  were  not  bound  by  the  arbitration  law)  and  the 
Union  Steamship  Co.  was  the  occasion  for  an  outbreak,  which 
culminated  in  the  calling  of  a  general  strike  by  the  New 
Zealand  Federation  of  Labor.  The  coal  miners  became  in- 
volved and  a  general  sympathetic  strike  followed.  As  a  result, 
the  shipping  business  of  the  Dominion  was  almost  para- 
lyzed and  business  in  general  was  greatly  depressed.  Not  until 
the  middle  of  January,  1914,  did  industry  regain  its  normal 
course.^ 


1  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Labor  Dept.  and  the  OflBcial  Year  Book 
of  New  Zealand,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

2  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1914,  p.  12. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  Judge  Backhouse  in  1901  that  the  law  had 
brought  about  better  relations  between  labor  and  capital.    It  often 
happened  in  the  early  years,  that  higher  wages  and  better  con- 
ditions  were  thus  established  in  trades  that  sorely  needed  them. 
So  long  as  awards  were  in  favor  of  the  workers  and  wages  were 
being  constantly  raised,  labor  was  content  to  accept  them.    When 
the  top  wave  of  prosperity  seemed  to  have  been  reached  and  judg- 
ments adverse  to  labor  were  rendered,  the  working  classes  were 
inclined  to  be  discontented.^     The  strikes  of  1907-8  were  the  re- 
sult and  more  stringent  means  of  enforcement  were  demanded. 
The  debates  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Legislative  Council  show 
that  the  situation  was  fairly  faced  by  the  law  makers.     The 
measures  then  adopted  were  to  a  large  extent  successful  in  coercing 
both  disputing  employees  and  employers  into  obedience.     But  the 
arbitration  law  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  industrial  warfare. 
Dissatisfaction  among  the  workers  of  certain  occupations  has 
caused  a  number  of  large  unions  to  withdraw  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  strikes  have  followed  such  withdrawals.     To 
meet    this    situation,   the  Government  decided   that  additional 
machinery  should  be  provided  in  order  that  such  disputes  might 
be  investigated.     Accordingly  the  Labour  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  drafted  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes 
Act,  was  passed  in  1913.     It  was  originally  planned  to  incorporate 
this  act  m  a  consolidated  arbitration  law,  but  owing  to  pressure 
of  time,  the  passage  of  the  latter  measure  was  postponed.     The 
new  act  differs  from  the  Canadian  law  in  the  following  respects: 
it  applies  to  all  trades  and  not  only  to  public  utilities;  it  provides 
for  more  elasticity  in  the  constitution  of  tribunals  for  the  investi- 
gation of  disputes;  it  fixes  a  limit  of  fourteen  days  for  the  com- 
pletion of  such  investigation ;  and  lastly,  it  provides  for  a  secret 
ballot  of  the  workers  after  the  investigation  of  the  dispute  and 
before  a  strike  may  take  place.     Although  according  to  the  latest 
reports  no  disputes  have  yet  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
act,  it  is  hoped  that  this  law  may  help  to  avert  threatened  strikes.^ 
The  success  of  the  Conciliation  Councils  would  seem  to  indicate 
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1  See  Andre  Siegfried,  Democracy  in  New  Zealand,  pp   152  xiv 

2  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1914,  p.  17.  ^^         ' 


that  such  a  hope  is  well  founded.  In  conciliation,  rather  than  in 
more  stringent  penalties  under  the  arbitration  law,  lies  the  way 
to  the  future  preservation  of  industrial  peace. 

8.     Judicial  Interpretations  of  the  Court. 

The  pronouncements  of  the  Arbitration  Court  in  fixing  the 
terms  of  awards  have  probably  been  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  Act.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  preference  question  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  awards.  Various  other  decisions 
are  no  less  interesting.  In  a  time  of  general  depression  it 
was  arranged  that  the  managers  of  certain  coal  mines 
should  try  to  rearrange  the  work  and  reduce  the  time  of 
each  man  rather  than  dismiss  any.  In  1911  in  an  interpretation 
of  the  Wellington  Tailor's  Award  the  Court  refused  to  allow  an 
employer  to  compel  his  hands  to  take  time  off  owing  to  dullness, 
of  trade.^  Likewise  employers  have  been  requested  to  fill  vacan- 
cies with  local  workmen,  all  things  being  equal,  instead  of  im- 
porting them  from  a  distance.^  Working  women  have  also  secured 
benefits  under  the  Act.  Female  typesetters  have  been  put  upon 
the  same  wage  scale  as  men.  Of  all  women  employees,  the  tailor- 
esses,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere,  have  probably  received 
the  most  favorable  awards.  Other  rulings  already  alluded  to  have 
provided  for  the  recovery  of  back  wages.  Interpretations  of  stated 
questions  take  up  no  small  part  of  the  Court's  time.  It  is  plainly 
apparent  that  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  Court  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  arbitration 
system. 

The  Basi^  o/  an  Award;  the  Minimum  Raie  of  Wages 
Fundamentally  essential  in  the  administration  of  the  Arbitration 
Law  is  the  basis  upon  which  awards,  and  especially  the  minimum 
conditions  of  awards  are  made.  This  is  far  more  important  than 
the  various  problems  of  interpretations  already  mentioned.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  its  importance,  there  are  few  clearly  defined  rules  and 
principles  upon  which  to  base  an  award.     The  statute  law  has  not 

1  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  IX,  p.  186. 

*  Reeves,  State  Experiments,  Vol.  2,  p.  116. 
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Cltt7l  '^'''f  '\':r''  «*«*^--'  «-*«-ed  in  the  orig- 
inal act,  that  questions  shall  be  decided  "  according  to  the  merite 
and  substantial  justice  of  the  case."  Inasmuch  as  the  Court  ha! 
practically  been  left  to  its  own  devices,  it  is  not  strange!  t  it 

sour^P     f-  .    """'^"^  ^'"^^  °^  ^"  ^^^'-l'  «°«  «f  the  most  fruitful 

penment  of  delegating  the  authority  to  fix  wages  to  a  committee 
It  soon  modified  this  arrangement  and  did  away  with  the  nrivat^ 

e^fto  r  r  tx'^T  ''-'''  '''  '^-''y  fixed  the  minTmt^ 
terms  to  be  observed  by  the  parties  to  an  award.     In  general  it 

might  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  collective  extra  judicial  bargain 
The  wage,  therefore,  tends  to  be  fixed  at  what  in  the  opinion  of 
^e  Court  IS  a     fair  rate."     Mr.  Aves  went  so  far  as  to  say  tha 
the  m,„,^„^  rate  was  the  recognised  standard  for  the  aTerage 

award^oTLT  T''" l^^l"'-  ^'^'"^  "*^«  ^^  ^^  ^^e  earlie!^ 
awards  of  the  Court  in  which  this  tendency  was  departed  from.  By 

were  ra^^rs'Ho  "  '"'"'^  "^^^^  "^  ^''^  ^^""S'-  —' 
were  raised  $2.50  per  month.     A  similar  advance  was  made  in 

the  Canterbury  carpenters'  award  of  the  same  year.  Although 
wages  were  thus  sometimes  lifted  above  the  average  pfeZisfv 
prevailing  m  an  industry,  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done  f 
^^nk.  were  to  be  prevented  during  a  period  of  ifsing  pricrand 

^reflected  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cooper  in  giving  a  range 

d^t  with  on  the  evidence  before  the  Court,  the  judge  said:  "  the 
rates  we  fix  are  the  minimum  rates,  and  are  in  our  opinio^  he 
fair  minimum  rates  for  this  class  of  work  in  Christ  Church  "  « 

The  award  of  the  Wellington  timber  workers  given  in  the' same 
.year  classified  adult  labor  and  fixed  a  rate  of  wag'es  for  each  Z 

I'^!!^!!^!!!!!!.!^!!!*!^^         -"'«•  The  pui^oseTf 

*Aves,  p.  100.  '        " ■ — 

sDept.  of  Labor  Journal  10:1156.  ^ 
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the  Court  is  revealed  in  the  following  sentence;  ^^  It  is  a  fair  mini- 
mum that  we  have  to  fix,  neither  the  lowest  wages  paid  in  one  par- 
ticular mill  nor  the  highest  paid  in  another,  but  what  ought  to  be 
a  fair  minimum  for  all  mills."  ^  Still  other  awards  such  as  that 
of  the  Auckland  gas  workers  and  the  Otago  brickmakers  did  not 
refer  to  a  minimum  but  only  to  a  fair  rate.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  assertions,  the  Court  has  recognized  the  desirability  of  what 
Justice  Higgins  of  Australia  calls  a  basic  wage,  in  the  Auckland 
Carters'  award  of  1902.  After  speaking  of  the  factors  considered, 
it  says :  "  We  wish  both  men  and  masters  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  minimum  wage,  not  the  maximum  we  ^.  *  *  *  The  court 
does  not  consider  that  because  it  has  fixed  the  minimum  at  a  little 
lower  than  the  wage  at  present  paid  to  a  few  carters,  these  carters 
ought  to  be  brought  down  to  the  minimum  rate.  We  assume  that 
in  such  cases  employers  are  satisfied  that  these  individual  men  are 
worth  the  rates  they  are  now  receiving."  ^ 

The  cabmen's  award  of  the  same  year  was  even  more  definite 
and  forbade  any  employer  to  reduce  the  wages  of  any  employee 
who  was  then  earning  more  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  pre- 
scribed by  the  award.^  Frequently,  as  in  the  Wellington  Grocery 
Clerks'  award  of  1902,  only  a  general  minimum  is  fixed  for  the 
lower  grades  of  labor  and  the  employer  is  left  to  fix  the  rates  for 
the  more  skilled  workers.  Mr.  Aves  described  this  general  mini- 
mum as  the  avoidance  of  anything  like  a  sweating  wage  and  as- 
serts that  any  award  fixing  a  wage  of  less  than  30s.  per  week 
for  adult  males  in  urban  employment  would  be  followed  by  a 
general  community  dissent;  it  would  be  condemned  because  in- 
sufficient as  a  living  wage.*  This  policy  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally followed  in  succeeding  awards.^  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  the  Court  has  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  fixing 
of  wages  for  the  most  numerous  grades  of  labor  should  be  left 
to  private  enterprise. 

That  the  Court  has  been  unwilling  to  trust  the  promises  of  em- 
ployers to  ensure  fair  conditions  of  contract  is  evidenced  by  an 

1  Dept.  of  Labor  Journal  10:482. 

zDept.  of  Labor  Journal  10:499. 

sibid,  136. 

*  Aves,  p.  100. 

6  See  H.  H.  Lusk,  Social  Welfare  in  New  Zealand,  1913,  p.  84. 
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award  given  m  1909  concerning  the  butter,  creamery,  and  cheese 
factories  of  Wellington.  Owing  to  an  inflation  of  land  values  in 
this  distnct  It  was  claimed  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  dairy  products 
was  imminent  Therefore  the  factory  owners  asked  that  they 
be  given  a  free  hand  in  fixing  wages.  This  the  Court  refused  to 
do,  maintaining  that  the  right  of  a  laborer  to  fair  wages  was 
superior  to  any  claim  arising  from  fluctuating  land  values.  At  the 
same  time  hours  were  fixed  at  seventy  per  week  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  busy  season.  The  attitude  of  the  Court  is 
revealed,  m  the  following  trenchant  language  of  Justice  Sim: 

If  nothing  more  than  fair  wages  have  been  paid  in  the  past 
It  IS  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  factory  owners  should  be  free  to 
reduce  them  merely  because  a  number  of  farmers  have  been  so 
unwise  as  to  pay  extravagantly  high  prices  for  dairying  land.     Mr 
Fiyor,  who  appeared  for  the  employers,  indignantly  repudiated 
the  suggestion  that  his  application  amounted  to  saying  that  the 
employers  desired  to  be  at  Hberty  if  necessary  to  sweat  the  workers 
m  the  factories.     If,  however,  they  have  paid  only  fair  wages  in 
the  past  and  do  not  desire  to  pay  anything  less  in  the  future,  why 
should  they  object  to  an  award  which  will  not  oblige  them  to  do 
more  than  that?"  ^ 

To  what  extent  the  cost  of  Hving  or  the  profits  of  employers 
have  figured  in  fixing  the  terms  of  awards  it  would  be  diffip.ult 
to  say     That  these  factors  have  been  recognized,  there  is  no  doubt 
But  the  measure  of  importance  attributed  to  each  has  varied  with 
individual  cases  and  cirumstances.     In  a  carters'  award  given  in 
1902,  It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  living,  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  performed,  and  the  rates  already  fixed  in  other  centers  were 
essential  facts  considered  in  reaching  the  decision.^     To  secure  a 
grant  of  higher  wages,  the  evidence  submitted  must  be  definite 
llus  rule  was  estabHshed^  by  the  Gisbome  Painters'  and  Decorators' 
award  of  1909.     A  union  of  workers  had  asked  for  an  increase  of 
wages  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  living  had  risen.     Judge  Sim 
refused  the  application,  writing  in  part  as  follows; 

"  It  is  idle  to  ask,  as  many  unions  do,  for  an  increase  in 
the  wag^  fixed  by  an  existing  award,  and  to  have  nothing  bet- 
ter  to  offer  m  support  of  the  application  than  the  evidence 


1  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  X,  p.  146. 
2Dept.  of  Labor  Journal,  10:499 
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of  a  number  of  workers  who  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  their 
opinion,  the  wages  asked  for  are  reasonable.  To  rely  on  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  is  to  confess  that  the  union  has  been  un- 
able to  find  anything  in  the  shape  of  fact  or  argument  to 
support  its  case."  ^ 

No  less  important  than  the  cost  of  living  to  employees,  are  trade 
conditions  and  the  cost  of  production.  While  the  union  leaders 
generally  emphasize  the  cost  of  living  argument,  they  have  also 
urged  the  fact  of  large  profits  as  a  reason  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  The  various  judges  who  have  presided  over  the 
Court  have  been  quite  averse  to  anything  approaching  profit  shar- 
ing as  a  basis  for  their  judgments. 

In  giving  an  opinion  concerning  the  Dunedin  Seamen's  award 
in  1906,  Judge  Chapman  declared  that  while  evidence  as  to  profits 
was  usually  admitted  as  part  of  the  general  inquiry,  the  Court 
could  not  fix  wages  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  because  that  would 
involve  differential  rates  as  between  employers.^  Mr.  Justice  Sim 
was  even  more  emphatic  when  he  discussed  this  question  a  year 
later  at  Wellington,  saying  in  part: 

"  Under  such  a  system  the  men  would  have  to  go  without 
wages  if  there  were  no  profits.  The  Court  should  endeavor 
to  give  the  men  fair  remuneration  for  their  work,  regardless 
of  whether  employers  got  a  profit  or  not.  Profits  could  only 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  extreme  cases.  There  were 
cases  where  an  increase  in  wages  would  wipe  out  a  busi- 
ness." ^ 

In  1909  the  federated  boot  workers  asked  for  an  increase  of 
wages  on  the  ground  that  since  1902  a  higher  duty  had  been  laid 
upon  imported  boots.  The  parties  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  increased  duty  and  the  Court  concluded  that  while 
the  trade  was  in  a  better  condition  than  before,  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  increased  duty  were  not  known  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  an  apportionment  to  be  made,  "  even  if  it  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Court  to  apportion  them."* 


1  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  X,  p.  192. 

2  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  VII,  p.  60. 

3  Broadhead,  p.  61. 

*  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  X,  p.  292. 
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Production  cost  has  been  a  factor  more  seriously  regarded.     In 
1907  an  award  was  given  binding  the  saddlers  and  harness  makers 
of  Canterbury.     Two  years  later  the  workers  petitioned  for  an 
increase  of  wages.     The  Court  admitted  that  one  shilling  per  hour 
was  a  low  wage  for  a  tradesman  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years,  but  asserted  that  the  bad  condition  of  the  trade  ren- 
dered the  low  minimum  necessary.^    A  very  similar  attitude  was 
shown  by  the  Court  in  connection  with  the  claim  of  the  brick,  pot- 
tery, and  tile  workers  of  Canterbury.     The  union  asked  for  wage 
rates  equal  to  those  paid  for  similar  grades  of  work  in  Auckland. 
Evidence  was  submitted  proving  the  cost  of  production  of  clay  in 
Christchurch  to  be  greater  than  in  Auckland.     Judge  Sim  there- 
upon refused  the  request  of  the  workers  because  in  the  face  of 
Auckland  competition  at  home,  any  further  advance  inwageswould 
have  seriously  handicapped  the  employers.^     This  decision  ren- 
dered in  1910,  is  in  line  with  two  earlier  awards,  one  given  twelve 
years  before  in  1898,  and  the  other  in  1902.    In  the  first  of  these 
where  however,  wages  were  not  unduly  low,  the  possible  extinc- 
tion of  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturing  business  and 
the  possible  dismissal  of  many  semi-skilled  workmen  were  the 
grounds  for  denying  unionist  demands.^     In  the  latter  award  the 
same  danger  to  the  bookbinding  trade  was  realized  by  Judge 
Cooper,  who  said  : 

"  This  work  is  produced  in  the  colony  at  a  very  small 
margin  below  what  it  can  be  imported  and  sold  for,  and  we 
have  felt  that  any  material  additional  burden  or  restriction 
placed  upon  manufacturers  here  will  imperil  the  industrv 
altogether,  and  that  the  effect  will  not  be  to  give  more  work 
to  local  journeymen  at  higher  wages,  but  to  compel  addi- 
tional importations,  and  to  go  far  to  destroy  an  industry 
which  at  the  present  time  affords  employment  to  a  consid- 
erable ^number  of  workers  who  are  not  technically  joumey- 

From  a  review  of  these  and  other  awards  it  is  evident  that  the 
Court  fixes    the  wage  rates  for  different  classes  of  labor  upon  a 

1  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  X,  p.  357.         '  "  " 

2  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  XI,  p.  230. 

3  Dept.  of  T^bor  Journal  6:716. 

4  Ibid.,  10:776. 


certain  general  minimum  as  a  basis.    This  basis  while  not  strictly 
determined  by  the  cost  of  living,  yet  in  a  general  way  conforms  to 
it     For  some  time  8s.  per  day  was  considered  as  the  standard 
rate  for  unskilled  laborers  working  eight  hours  per  day,  but  as 
Professor  Hammond  has  pointed  out,  recent  decisions  seem  to 
indicate  that  9s.  per  day  is  now  accepted  as  the  minimum  rate.^ 
Occasionally  the  Court  has  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  slightly  higher 
wages  for  married  than  for  single  men,  although  both  classes  were 
performing  the  same  kind  of  work.     Such  an  instance  is  the 
Napier  Drivers'  award  of  1909,  by  which  the  rate  for  bakers' 
drivers  when  single  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  was 
fixed  at  £2  Is.  per  week,  and  the  similar  rate  for  married  men 
at  £2   4s.   per  week.^     While  not  scientific,  the  determination 
of  a  wage  rate  is  based  upon  a  review  of  the  customary  wages 
of  the   industry  and  the  general   fluctuations   in  the  costs   of 
living  and  production.    Where  the  interests  of  the  worker  and  the 
industry  have  been  in  conflict,  the  Court  has  endeavored  to  con- 
sider first  the  interests  of  the  worker,  but  if  possible  to  affect  a 
compromise  disadvantageous  to  neither  party.     Above  the  gen- 
eral minimum  already  indicated,  the  terms  adopted  seem  to  be 
as  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday  has  aptly  said,  "  charging  what  the  traffic 
will  bear."     Thus  inevitably  the  Court  becomes  a  tribunal  of  com- 
promise.    Its  judgments  are  influenced  by  the  whole  gamut  of 
industrial  factors,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  tendencies  and  prece- 
dents outlined  testify  that  the  Court  acts  not  without  reason,  and 
indicate  the  line  of  probability  to  future  judgments.     A  stability 
is  thus  attained  which  in  some  measure  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
legislative  guidance. 

III.  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND  UNDER  THE  ARBITRATION  SYSTEM. 

1.  Abolition  of  Sweating. 
Although  the  subcontract  system  as  knovm  in  London  and  Vic- 
toria existed  in  New  Zealand  only  to  a  limited  extent  according 
to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1890,  there  is  evidence  that  during 
the  early  nineties  there  was  a  tendency  to  systems  of  work  closely 

1  The  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  3,  p.  283 

2  Book  of  Awards,  Vol.  X,  p.  73. 
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resembling  sweating  as  it  is  commonly  understood.  Some  em- 
ployers found  home  work  a  convenient  means  of  evading  legal 
requirements  as  to  factory  sanitation  and  ventilation.  Their  piece 
workers  consisted  of  two  classes:  married  women  seeking  to  eke 
out  their  husbands'  incomes,  and  others  whose  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence was  the  decreasing  pittance  obtained  by  competing  with 
one  another.  The  workers  were  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer  from 
this  iniquitous  practice,  for  respectable  factory  owners  found  it 
difficult  to  compete  in  cheapness  against  products  made  under 
such  circumstances.^ 

It  was  not  the  arbitration  law  which  directly  attacked  the  evil, 
but  the  Factories  Act  of  1894.    This  act  made  it  compulsory  for 
articles  made  in  private  dwellings  or  unregistered  workshops  to 
be  so  labelled  when  exposed  for  sale.    It  made  necessary  the  regis- 
tration of  any  workplace  occupied  by  two  persons  as  a  factory. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  confine  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  as  far  as  possible  to  well-ventilated  and  wholesome  work- 
shops.2       But  it  did  not  prevent  women  from  obtaining  work 
from  unscrupulous  employers,  for  by  the  payment  of  one  shilling 
the  address  of  a  worker  could  be  registered  as  a  factory.     Not 
until  1901  was  the  system  effectually  abolished.    In  that  year  sub- 
contracting in  textiles  to  be  made  up  into  garments  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited.     In  1908  there  were  in  the  whole  Dominion 
only  eighteen  or  twenty  firms  giving  out  any  work  at  all  and  part 
of  this  was  of  a  semi-charitable  description.     The  effect  of  this 
legislation  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Aves,  has  been  to  render  "  the 
home  worker,  hardly  a  factor,  much  less  a  problem  in  New  Zea- 
land." « 

Aside  from  sweating  as  identified  with  home  work,  the  arbitra- 
tion law  has  largely  prevented  the  under  cutting  of  wages  by  un- 
principled employers.  Factory  inspectors  have  testified  that 
many  of  the  complaints  for  breaches  of  the  law  come  from  em- 
ployers who  want  their  rivals  prohibited  from  unfair  competition. 
Br.  Clark  calls  attention  to  specific  instances  where  workingmen 
were  asked  by  employers  to  bring  suits  under  the  act  in  order  to 

1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1894,  p.  5. 

2  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1895,  p.  4. 

3  Aves,  p.  89. 
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establish  fair  and  uniform  wage  conditions.^  The  territorial  award 
has  also  made  for  uniformity. 

Union  officials  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  higher  wage 
awards  given  in  nearby  communities,  and  at  once  demand  the  same 
treatment  for  their  local  union.  It  was  this  situation  which  led 
to  the  provision  for  colonial  awards  in  1903.  In  this  respect  the 
interests  of  both  employers  and  workers  are  mutual  and  both 
classes  have  striven  to  secure  equality  in  competition.  In  a  word, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  general  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  assuage 
the  hostility  of  employers  to  the  act  and  insure  fairer  business  con- 
ditions. This  is  attested  to  by  Mr.  Percy  A.  Harris,  an  English 
business  man  who  wrote  in  1909  as  follows: 

"  Experience  has  taught  the  business  man  wisdom.  The 
honest  employer  has  found  himself  freed  from  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  sweater  and  the  mushroom  trader  and  he 
is  able  to  depend  mainly  on  his  brains  for  success.  Wages 
being  uniform,  competition  has  been  fairer."  ^ 

2.  State  of  Industry. 
In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  arbitration  and  fac- 
tory legislation  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  Dominion,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  causes  of  New  Zealand's  pros- 
perity are  economic  in  character.  Although  many  of  her  pros- 
perous industries  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  regulating  system, 
they  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  made  progress.  Beginning 
with  the  early  nineties  we  find  a  period  of  serious  industrial  de- 
pression caused  by  the  strikes  and  general  unrest  of  that  period. 
In  1895  a  steady  upward  trend  of  trade  and  business  set  in,  which 
has  continued  with  varying  fluctuations  down  to  the  present.  Mr. 
Aves  has  stated  that  the  arbitration  and  factory  laws  had  little 
effect  upon  industry  until  1899.^  On  January  6th  of  that  year 
Mr.  Beeves  wrote  to  the  Times,  stating  that  of  the  75  largest  finan- 
cial and  industrial  companies  in  New  Zealand,  3  paid  no  divi- 
dends, 2  paid  4  per  cent.,  8  paid  5  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  or 


' 


1  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  49,  p.  1231. 

2  Percy  A.  Harris,  New  Zealand  and  Its  Politics,  p.  24. 
•  Aves,  p.  87. 
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62  of  the  75  paid  dividends  at  rates  varying  from  6  to  171/^ 
per  cent.^ 

In  1901  the  Labor  Department  reported  an  increase  of  business 
throughout  the  whole  community,  mentioning  especially  the  build- 
ing trades,  foundries  and  engineering  shops,  clothing  and  woolen 
factories,  and  tanneries  and  fellmongeries.  In  the  same  year 
Judge  Backhouse  of  New  South  Wales  declared  after  making  his 
official  investigation,  "  That  possibly,  with  one  exception,  indus- 
tries have  not  been  hampered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act."  No 
evidence  was  found  that  the  investment  of  capital  had  been  dis- 
couraged, although  assertions  to  that  effect  were  made  regarding 
three  large  companies.  He  found  the  clothing  trade  to  be  in  a 
high  state  of  activity  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  coal  mining 
industry  had  derived  a  positive  advantage  from  the  Act.^ 

Very  similar  was  the  testimony  of  the  Victorian  Royal  Commis- 
sion in  1903,  aud  of  the  French  writer,  M.  Siegfried,  who  inves- 
tigated conditions  one  year  later.     Concerning  the  effect  of  the 
arbitration  act  upon  individual  employers,  M.   Siegfried  said: 
"No  definite  instances  can  be  given  of  any  concerns  that  have 
been    reduced    to    bankruptcy    through    the    annoyances   caused 
by    the    Act"^  Agreeing    with    the    main    findings    of    Judge 
Backhouse,    both    M.    Siegfried    and    the    Commission    pointed 
out  the  situation  of  the  one  prominent  industry  which  did  not 
share  in  the  general  prosperity.     As  in  Victoria,  the  bootmakers 
suffered  from  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  which 
ousted  them  from  their  trade,  as  well  as  from  the  growing  speed 
of  factory  work.     But  more  disastrous  in  its  effect  was  the  glut- 
ting of  the  market  by  low  priced  imported  goods.     Although  boots 
and  shoes  were  protected  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  22^/2  per  cent., 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  steadily 
increased.     It  is  true  that  there  was  also  an  undue  limitation  of 
apprentices  and  a  fixed  minimum  wage,  but  employers  admitted 
that  the  disadvantage  of  the  boot  industry  was  largely  due  to  the 
competition  of  specialized  processes  abroad.**     The  natural  way 
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1  Pamphlet  copy  of  a  speech  by  B.  R.  Wise,  Sydney ;   1900. 

2  New  South  Wales,  Report  of  the  R.  C.  on  Compulsory  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Laws,  inoi,  p.  16. 

3  Andre  Siegfried,  Democracy  in  New  Zealand,  p.  157. 

*  Victoria,  Report  of  the  R.  C.  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Law,  1902-3, 
p.  tSX. 


out  of  this  difficulty  was  to  raise  the  tariff  still  higher.  Whether 
as  a  result  or  not,  the  Labor  Department  reported  in  1906  that  the 
boot  trade  had  recovered  itself.  Female  machinists  for  special 
departments  were  hardly  to  be  found.^  Since  that  time  imports 
have  risen  but  little  and  the  local  output  has  increased  year  by 
year.  From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that  to  special  trade  in- 
fluences rather  than  to  legislation  must  be  attributed  the  handicap 
of  the  bootmakers. 

In  recent  years  the  early  era  of  prosperity  has  been  continued 
with  but  few  interruptions.     The  extension  of  the  street  car  serv- 
ice in  the  cities,  the  construction  of  railways,  drainage  works,  and 
recreation  parks,  and  the  demand  for  farm  laborers  all  served  to 
keep  business  buoyant.     Many  buildings  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial purposes  were  erected  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Dominion. 
Much  money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  boom  prices 
for  land  were  induced.     In  1909  a  temporary  reaction  came  in 
what  was  said  to  be  a  a  reflection  of  the  Wall  street  panic  in  the 
United  States.     Speculative  investment  was  checked  and  for  the 
first  time  in  years  many  members  of  the  building  trades  found 
themselves  out  of  employment.     The  sudden  drop  in  the  price  of 
flax  caused  the  closing  of  many  flax  mills.     Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
work  and  production  still  continued  in  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 
With  the  coming  of  spring  the  financial  stress  abated  somewhat 
and  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  staple  products  soon  allayed  the 
fear  that  the  depression  would  be  of  long  duration.     While  some 
branches  of  the  iron  business  remained  dull,  the  building  trades 
gradually  recovered  their  normal  status.     The  value  of  exports 
in  that  year  rose  by  nearly  £6,000,000  above  imports.^    In  short, 
the  depression  vanished  as  it  had  come,  independently  of  the  arbi- 
tration system. 

Turning  from  the  narrative  to  considerations  of  a  statistical 
nature  without  which  our  discussion  would  be  incomplete,  we  find 
a  steady  line  of  upward  progress.  This  may  be  noted  by'a  sketch 
of  the  country's  exports  and  also  by  the  increase  in  number  of  fac- 
tories, hands  and  capital  employed,  and  other  similar  facts.  This 
data  may  well  be  presented  by  means  of  tables  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  explanatory  statements. 


1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1906,  p.  2. 

2  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1910,  p.  3. 
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II 

if 


EZPOSTB 

T^AB 

EBtimated 
popula- 
tion 

Wool 
£ 

Gold 
£ 

Frosen 

meat 

£ 

Butter 

and 

cheese 

£ 

Agri- 
cultural 
IMtxluee 
£ 

Manu- 
factures 
£ 

Other 
products 

Total 

£ 

1804 

686.128 

768,278 

908,726 

1,052,627 

4,827.016 
4.749,196 
6.765.655 
7,105.483 

887,866 
1.439.602 
2,270,904 
1,345,131 

1,194.545 
2.123,881 
2,877,031 
3,909,569 

366.483 

969,731 

1,901.237 

3,769,202 

317,655 
1,230.665 

270.542 
1,060,605 

224,958 
549.342 
988.264 
636,795 

1,266.626 
1,992.932 
2,766.713 
3,445.620 

1900 

9,085.148 

1906 

1912 

13.056,249 
17.840.346 
21.272.405 

Taking  up  first  some  of  the  leading  products  exported  from 
the  Dominion  since  the  inauguration  of  regulating  legislation,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  while  the  quantity  of 
some  articles  exported  has  decreased,  there  has  been  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  sales  to  other  countries.     The  annual  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  kinds  of  exports  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1894.     After  1907  there  was  a  marked  decline  which  according 
to  the  figures  for  intervening  years  is  now  being  recovered.     This 
decline  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  general  depression  of  the 
period,  which  had  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  sources  of 
primary  production.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  Zealand  is  largely 
dependent  upon  her  primary  products  for  what  commercial  recog- 
nition she  may  have  abroad.     In  1912  her  manufactures  did  not 
constitute  three  per  cent,  of  her  total  exports.     While  this  is  true, 
it  is  also  true  that  a  solid  basis  is  thus  afforded  for  expanding  in- 
dustry.   With  the  constant  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
there  need  be  no  break  in  the  growth  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 
As  the  country  is  self  contained   by   Nature  to  an  exceptional 
degree,  such  a  condition  is  well  nigh  essential  to  its  continuing 
progress. 

Another  and  a  better  evidence  of  industrial  development  is  to 
be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  factories  and  work- 
.  shops,  now,  and  before  the  arbitration  laws  took  effect.  Two  sets 
of  figures  may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose ;  the  first,  compiled  by 
the  Labor  Department  is  the  more  inclusive,  while  the  second, 
based  upon  the  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau,  is  more  comparable 
to  the  statistics  of  other  countries. 
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^Number  of  Factories  and  Workers  from  1895  to 

given  by  the  Labor  Department 

Year  Factories 

1895 4,109 

1896 4,647 

1897 5,177 

1898 5,601 

1899 6,286 

1900 6,438 

1901 6,744 

1902 7,203 

1903 7,675 

1904 8,373 

1905 9,123 

1906 9,881 

1907.. 10,788 

1908 11,586 

1909 12,040 

1910 12,302 

1911 12,768 

1912 12,847 

1913 13,375 

1914 13,469 


2025 
1914  —  as 

Factory  workers 

29,879 

32,387 

36,918 

39,672 

45,305 

48,938 

53,460 

55,395 

59,047 

63,968 

67,713 

70,403 

75,310 

78,625 

78,848 

77,806 

78,790 


86,598 
87,517 


1  Official  year  book  of  New  Zealand.  1913,  pp.  98,  331. 


The  table  immediately  preceding  shows  the  growth  of  industry 
according  to  the  tabulations  of  the  Labor  Department.  These 
figures  conform  to  the  legal  definition  of  a  factory,  as  any  place, 
except  buildings  in  the  process  of  erection,  where  two  or  more 
persons  are  engaged  in  any  handicraft  or  operation  of  manufac- 
ture. It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  registered  factories  has 
risen  steadily  year  by  year  until  now  there  are  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  existed  in  1895.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
factory  workers  has  not  been  so  rapid  but  has  been  quite  steady 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1910,  and  even  that  loss  has  now 
been  retrieved.  In  considering  this  table  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  separate  buildings  belonging  to  one  plant,  if  at  a 

1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1914,  p.  7. 
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considerable  distance  from  each  other,  have  often  been  registered 
as  individual  factories.  Hence  the  numbers  bulk  larger  than  do 
those  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau,  as  shown  by  the  following 
compilation : 

^  Statistics  of  Manufacturing  Industries 

^  ,  , ,.  ,         ,                      lf»l             18»6  1901  1906               191  It 

Establishments                     2,254            2,459  3,163  3,495              3  519 

Hands   employed...           25,633          27,389  41,726  49,806            45'965 

Wages  paid   £1,808,640     1,907,592  3,098,561  4,103,536       4,705  305 

Total  capital              £5,261,826    5,796,017  7,959,631  11,814,013     14,430,355 

Value  of  product..  £8,773,837     9,549,360  17,141,149  22,422,726    29,534,642 

fThe  figures  for  certain  industries  not  included  in  the  statistics  for  the 
four  previous  years  are  deducted  from  these  returns  so  as  to  make  the  table 
comparable  throughout. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  above  returns  the  num- 
ber of  factories  and  employees  has  almost  doubled  since  1891. 
During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  the  total 
capital  involved,  and  the  total  yearly  output  have  nearly  trebled 
in  value.      Erom   1896   when  the  arbitration  plan  was   fairly 
launched,  to  1911,  the  average  wage  per  worker  rose  from  £69 
to  £102  per  year,  an  increase  of  46.9  per  cent.     Simultaneously 
the  value  of  the  average  annual  product  per  operative  increased 
from  £348  to  £638,  a  gain  of  80.3  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
capital  employed  per  worker  mounted  from  £211  in  1896  to  £313 
in  1911  or  48.3  per  cent.     It  is  true  that  these  figures  indicate 
nothing  as  to  the  relative  profits  drawn  by  master  and  servant 
from  the  operations  of  industry,  but  they  fairly  suggest  that  the 
employers  of  New  Zealand  have  not  been  overcome  by  unfavor- 
able economic  conditions.     After  making  full  allowance  for  the 
national  prosperity  of  the  period  and  regardless  of  which  set  of 
statistics  we  accept,  it  remains  clearly  demonstrated  that  industry 
has  not  been  strangled  by  legislation.     Eather  there  has  been  a 
consistent  trend  of  upward  progress,  which  by  its  permanence  has 
tended  to  encourage  the  undertakings  of  capital. 

Efficiency  in  Production 
To  what  extent  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  capital  has  been  pro- 
moted or  lessened  by  industrial  legislation  is  a  question  not  ad- 
mitting of  a  categorical  answer.     New  inventions,  improved  pro- 

1  Statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  Part  VI. 


cesses  of  manufacture,  and  the  better  organization  of  labor  always 
make  for  efficiency.  It  is  claimed  in  many  quarters  that  one  of 
the  benefits  of  the  arbitration  system  has  been  to  induce  these 
changes  more  rapidly.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Aves,  many  of 
the  employers  and  workers  of  New  Zealand  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  the  subdivision 
of  work  had  come  more  quickly  for  this  reason.^  As  regards  cer- 
tain industries,  the  recent  Commission  which  investigated  the  cost 
of  living  in  1912  was  of  the  same  opinion.^  To  the  extent  that  this 
has  been  true,  the  productive  processes  have  no  doubt  become  more 
efficient. 

But  capital  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual  workman  has  just  as  certain  an  effect 
upon  the  total  output.  Opinion  is  divided  but  seems  to  incline 
to  the  view  that  some  of  the  awards  have  discouraged  the  men 
from  putting  forth  their  best  efforts.  In  1901  Judge  Backhouse 
noted  a  few  instances  of  men  who  "  soldiered  on  the  job."  Dr. 
Clark  also  observed  that  the  "  government  stroke  "  as  it  is  called 
there,  was  universally  known.  He  cites  the  instance  of  a  man 
who  admitted  he  could  put  through  fourteen  pairs  of  boots  an 
hour  but  said  that  he  would  be  a  fool  to  do  more  than  six.*  No 
less  critical  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  Aves.  Twenty-nine  out 
of  thirty-six  employers  testified  that  the  awards  has  lessened  the 
efficiency  of  their  employees.*  Flatly  opposed  to  this  idea  was  the 
opinion  of  a  smaller  number  of  workers.  After  weighing  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  Mr.  Aves  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"Failure  to  reach  this  standard  is,  however,  constantly 
mentioned,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  prove  or  measure, 
I  think  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  present  conditions  in 
New  Zealand  are  tending,  so  far  as  adult  male  workers  are 
concerned,  and  over  a  wide  field,  towards  a  lower  efficiency."  ^ 

In  explanation  of  this  tendency  there  is  the  prosperity  of  in- 
dustry and  the  monopolistic  position  of  labor.  The  frequent  atti- 
tude of  the  trade  unions  has  also  been  urged  as  a  cause.     An 

1  Aves,  p.  178. 

2  See  infra,  p.  2041. 

3  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labdr,  No.  49,  p.  1234. 
*  Aves,  p.  180. 

«  Aves,  p.  109.  " 
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employee  in  a  furniture  factory  is  alleged  to  have  confessed  that 
he  was  limiting  his  output  by  order  of  the  union.    Ko  less  influ- 
ential has  been  the  limitation  of  piece  work  by  the  awards.    For 
some  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  to  discourage  this  mode  of  payment  for  services.    Many 
awards  prohibit  piece  work  entirely,  while  others  allow  it  in  part. 
The  second  carpenters'  and  joiners'  award  of  Auckland  allowed 
only  one  piece  worker  to  every  three  men  working  on  time  wages. 
Likewise  a  definite  proportion  of  wages  men  to  piece  workers  has 
been  fixed  in  the  tailoring  trades.    It  is  easily  seen  that  this  policy 
does  not  hold  out  any  inducements  for  a  worker  to  do  his  best,  yet 
granted  that  these  explanations  are  valid,  the  fact  must  also  be 
conceded  that  according  to  census  statistics  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual output  per  worker  has   increased  over  80  per  cent,   since 
1896.    This  increased  productivity  may  be  due  entirely  to  capital 
and  the  management  of  the  employer.     It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  individual  employee  is  not  improving  in  skill  as  he  should. 
But  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  average 
relative  output  from  this  cause. 

3.  The  Arbitration  System  and  the  Labor  Market 

A,  Unemployment 

Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  capital  and  labor  has  been  so  closely 
related  in  New  Zealand,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
fluctuating  state  of  the  labor  market.  That  has  already  been 
done  in  connection  with  the  state  of  industry.  But  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  facts  affecting  labor  from 
another  angle. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  unemployed  have  not  been  con- 
spicuous as  a  class.  It  is  true  that  during  the  early  years  of  the 
arbitration  law  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  bona  fide 
workers  out  of  employment.  But  since  the  period  of  early 
depression,  the  out-of-works  have  been  mainly  the  sick,  the 
maimed,  the  inebriate,  and  the  lazy,  people  who  are  always  better 
suited  for  charitable  or  correctional  treatment  than  for  aid  from 
an  employment  bureau.  In  1903,  Mr.  Tr^ear,  Secretary  of  the 
Labor  Department,   summed  up  the  situation  by  saying  that 
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"there  was  no  pressure  of  the  unemployed."  How  near  the 
truth  that  statement  has  been  for  a  succession  of  years  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  tables: 


1  Total  Unemployed  — 1896-1911 

Malb  Femaxa 

Y                                               XT      1.         Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

*""                                            Number     breadwinners  Number     breadwinners 

18^^ 14,759             6.15  2,637             4.97 

IWl 8,467             3.08  1,359             2.07 

1^06 8,189             2.53  1,372             1.82 

1^11 7,152             1.97  1,203             1.33 

1  Unemployed  of  the  Industrial  Class 

1806 7,846           11.44  750            5.66 

1901 3,508             4.13  377             2.31 

1906 3,918             3.71  464             2.51 

1911 3,062            2.68  335             1.69 


Total 

17,  496 

9,826 

9,561 

8,355 


8,596 
3,885 
4,382 
3,387 


From  the  preceding  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  breadwinners  has  greatly  diminished  both 
for  the  industrial  class  and  for  all  classes  of  occupations.     The 
last  census  showed  about  two  per  cent,  of  all  classes  of  male 
workers  to  be  out  of  employment.     The  percentage  for  men  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  pursuits  was  but  little  higher,  and  the 
relative  decrease  in  unemployment  for  this  class  has  been  much 
more  rapid.     A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  shows  that  it  has 
been  the  workers  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  not  the  primary 
producers,  who  have  suffered  most  from  enforced  idleness.    Among 
the  groups  upon  whom  the  burden  has  fallen  most  heavily  have 
been  the  printers,  bookbinders,  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  and 
general  laborers.     Effective  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  all 
such  persons  by  the  employment  exchanges  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, which  in  1912  found  work  for  5,848  applicants.     During 
the  same  year  positions  were  secured  for  412  married  and  1,618 
single  women.2     Many  have  thus  been  kept  from  falling  into  the 
unemployed  class.    Yet  granting  the  influence  of  this  meliorative 

1  From  the  Census  Reports. 

2  Official  Year  Book,  1913,  p.  686. 
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agency,  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  unemployment  has  steadily 
decreased  to  what  it  is  today,  is  of  outstanding  significance  in 
showing  that  the  arbitration  act  has  not  caused  this  form  of 
industrial  and  human  distress. 

But  unemployment  is  not  the  only  side  of  the  labor  market. 
There  has  been  a  positive  phase  as  well.  In  1900  the  Labor  De- 
partment reported  that  the  demand  for  workmen  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  shortage  of  female  help  was  such  that  in  many 
tailoring,  clothing,  and  dressmaking  establishments  more  orders 
were  received  than  could  be  executed.^  Other  reports  tell  the 
same  story.  In  1907  the  operations  of  a  large  boot  factory  were 
so  hindered  by  the  lack  of  female  workers  that  the  manager  had 
to  bring  in  thirty  girls  from  Leicester,  guaranteeing  them  work 
for  two  years  at  30s.  per  week.^  Although  the  number  of  fac- 
tory employees  has  increased  yearly,  the  proportion  of  women 
employed  has  grown  constantly  smaller.^  While  racially  this 
is  not  without  its  advantages,  it  has  been  a  serious  economic 
hindrance. 

Another  reason  for  the  shortage  of  the  labor  supply,  empha- 
sized by  Prof.  Kobert  Schachner  of  the  University  of  Jena,  has 
been  the  general  attitude  of  the  people  toward  an  expansion  of 
population  either  naturally  or  by  immigration.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  while  immigration  is  a  comparatively  negligible  factor 
in  the  numerical  growth  of  the  people,  and  the  relative  number 
of  married  couples  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  European 
states,  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
country  of  the  Old  World.  He  assigns  the  cause  of  this,  as  in 
France,  to  the  will  of  the  people  themselves  inspired  by  the  fear 
of  a  lower  standard  of  living  and  a  surplus  of  labor.'*  From 
1882-92  the  birth  rate  declined  from  37.32  to  27.83  per  thousand 
persons.  The  lowest  level  was  reached  in  1899,  since  when  th© 
rate  has  become  somewhat  higher.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Tregear  it  must  needs  be  several  years  until  the  effects  of  this 

1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1900,  p.  1. 

2  Aves,  p.  89. 

»  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1911,  Diagram  3. 

♦  Robert    Schachner,    Die    Soziale    Frage   in    Australien    und    Neuseeland, 
p.  19-23. 
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decline  be  overcome,  even  if  the  present  rate  be  maintained. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  industry  will  be  seriously  thwarted  if 
workers  are  not  found.     In  his  report  for  1908  he  says : 

"  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  complaints  made  by  em- 
ployers as  to  their  business  enterprise  being  cramped 
through  the  paucity  of  hands  required  to  do  the  work.  This 
shortage  is  denied  by  the  representatives  of  labor,  who  say 
that  if  the  statement  is  true  at  all,  it  depicts  a  mere  tem- 
porary difficulty,  and  that  to  introduce  workers  from  abroad 
would  merely  be  assisting  employers  to  flood  the  market 
with  surplus  labor  in  order  to  lower  wages.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gain  information,  there  is  a  real  dearth  of 
effective  manual  labor;  but  what  is  far  more  important,  the 
Dominion  itself  will  supply  less  and  less  for  some  consider- 
able time.  This  is  owing  to  the  low  birth  rate,  and  to  the 
absence  of  any  labor  reserve  that  can  reinforce  the  depleted 
ranks  of  the  workers  as  time  removes  them.  *  *  *  The 
birth  rate  fell  from  41.32  per  thousand  in  1876-80  to  only 
27.08  per  thousand  in  1906.  If  we  take  the  case  of  girls 
of  suitable  age  to  work  in  factories  we  find  that  in  New 
Zealand  between  the  years  1891-96  there  was  an  increase 
of  21.62  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  girls  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the  next  five  years  the 
increase  had  fallen  to  6.77  per  cent.,  and  in  the  five  years 
ending  1906  the  rate  of  increase  further  fell  to  1.26  per 
cent.  In  r^ard  to  still  yoimger  girls  —  those  between  five 
and  ten  years  of  age  —  the  further  want  of  reserve  power 
for  our  labor  supply  is  apparent.  In  1881-86  there  was  an 
increase  of  girls  of  the  ages  mentioned  of  24.34  per  cent. ; 
in  1896-91  the  increase  fell  to  1.9  per  cent ;  in  1891-96 
there  was  a  decrease  of  .29  per  cent. ;  in  1896-1901  a  de- 
crease of  .10  per  cent. ;  and  in  1901-6  an  increase  of  4.81 
per  cent.  Even  if  this  latter  increase  is  maintained,  or 
added  to,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  make  up  for  the  ^  lean 
years'  of  the  previous  decade.  *  *  *  The  figures  re- 
garding the  boys  are  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
of  their  sisters.  Such  figures,  as  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
national  growth,  are  absolutely  startling  to  those  who  have 
to  take  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  generally. 
The  difficulty  may  not  be  evaded  or  shirked.  Either  our 
industries,  instead  of  expanding,  must  shrink  and  disappear, 
or  workers  to  carry  on  those  industries  must  be  found.^  " 


1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1908,  p.  vii. 
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B,  The  Apprentice  Questwn 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
scarcity  of  labor  is  that  of  apprenticeship.     Like  the  question  of 
hours  and  wages  it  has  been  one  of  the  points  where  the  interests 
of  employers  and  employees  come  sharply  into   conflict.     The 
Court  has  general  power  to  fix  the  conditions  of  employment  for 
learners  with  the  restriction  that  in  no  case  may  it  "  fix  any  age 
for  the  commencement  or  termination  of  apprenticeship."   Under 
this  provision  a  fixed  proportion  of  apprentices  to  a  given  num- 
ber of  workmen  may  be  established.     Directions  may  also  be 
given  for  the  indenture  of  apprentices.     As  many  firms  found  it 
an  economy  to  employ  apprentices  equal  in  ability  to  journey- 
men, but  without  journeymen's  wages,   the  unions  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  for 
each  trade.     Between  these  two  contentions  the  Court  has  been 
forced  to  take  a  stand.    This  it  did  by  outlining  a  general  policy 
in  the  Wellington  grocers'  award  of  1902.    In  denying  the  peti- 
tion of  the  union,  the  Court  said  in  part: 

"  We  have  been  asked  to  limit  the  number  of  youths  to  be 
employed  m  a  grocer's  shop.    We  know  of  no  sufficient  rea- 
son which  can  justify  us  in  so  doing.      There  are  some 
Wicupations  where  it  is  advisable  to  limit  youths  in  number. 
But  there  are  other  occupations  where  no  such  limit  is  either 
reasonable  or  necessary,  and,  as  we  have  said  on  more  than 
one  previous  occasion,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  avenues 
ior  suitable  work  are  not  closed  to  the  youth  of  this  colony. 
VVe  owe  a  duty  to  the  boys  and  to  the  community,  as  well 
as  to  the  adult  workers  of  the  colony,  and  that  duty  we  must 
perform  to  the  best  of  our  ability.     In  practically  every 
occupation  the  regulation  of  which  has  been  submitted  to 
this  Court  we  have  been  asked  to  exclude  youths  beyond  a 
limited  proportion  to  the  adults  employed.     That  propor- 
tion IS  generally  stated  at  either  one  youth  to  three  or  one 
youth  to  four  adults  employed.     Thoughtful  workingmen, 
we  think,  must  i-ecognize  that  if  their  boys  are  debarred 
Irom  obtaining  suitable  employment  in  trades  from  which 
there  is  no  natural  right  for  their  exclusion,  a  wrong  is  done 
to  these  boys,  and  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  bringing 
up  of  a  family  are  very  much  increased.     The  interests  of 
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this  colony  demand  that  there  must  be  no  improper  shutting 
out  from  a  legitimate  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  the 
youth  of  this  colony;  and  we  think  that  we  are  amply  justi- 
fied, in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  in 
again  emphasizing  this  principle.  While,  therefore,  we  do 
not  in  any  way  limit  the  employment  of  youths  in  this  trade, 
we  prescribe  a  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  them  according 
to  age,  which  we  think  will  prevent  any  abuse."  ^ 

Nothwithstanding  this  declaration  of  the  Court,  the  unions 
have  continually  demanded,  and  with  a  good  measure  of  success, 
the  restriction  of  apprentices  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three  or  four 
journeymen.  These  demands  have  been  made  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  creation  of  a  surplus  of  skilled  labor  in  any 
occupation,  and  of  warding  off  the  displacement  of  adult  workers 
by  cheap  child  labor.  Unionists  have  favored  the  indenturing  of 
apprentices  and  the  Conference  of  Trades  and  Labor  Councils 
has  repeatedly  asked  for  legislation  compelling  indentureship  in 
the  skilled  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  many  employers  dislike 
the  idea  of  being  bound  down  by  indentures  and  prefer  a  volun- 
tary plan  of  apprenticeship. 

As  the  arbiter  between  the  demands  of  labor  and  of  capital,  the 
Court  has  usually  observed  the  local  custom  of  the  trade  in  the 
rules  made  as  to  indentures.  In  the  skilled  occupations  a  kind  of 
free  apprenticeship  requiring  that  a  certain  period  shall  be  served 
in  a  trade  before  a  workman  may  receive  wages  as  a  journeyman 
has  been  established.  Some  awards  stipulate  that  arrangements 
already  existing  between  employers  and  the  apprentices  working 
for  them  shall  be  observed.  Often  the  term  of  unindentured  ap- 
prenticeship is  extended.  In  recent  years  the  Court  has  frequently 
fixed  a  term  of  indentureship  at  five  or  six  years,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary period  of  three  months  for  probation.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
bationary period  the  employer  may  either  dismiss  the  youth  or 
take  him  on  as  a  regular  apprentice,  counting  the  preliminary 
service  as  a  part  of  the  regular  term.  An  instrument  is  executed 
in  writing  by  which  the  employer  agrees  to  be  responsible  for 


1  Department  of  Labor  Journal,  10:601. 
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teaching  the  youth  the  trade,  even  to  the  extent  of  procuring 
another  master  should  he  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  training  him"^ 
self.     In  addition  to  this  he  agrees  to  pay  the  apprentice  upon  a 
graduated  scale  of  wages,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  to  provide 
him  with  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship  setting  forth  the  time 
served  and  his  qualifications  as  a  workman.     All  of  these  pro- 
visions  are  now  made  strictly  enforcible,  which  is  an  improvement 
over  the  method  formerly  in  vogue.     Indentures  of  this  type  are 
provided  for  in  the  Auckland  bookbinders'  award  of  1909,  the 
tailors'  award  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Auckland  lithographers' 
award  of  1910. 

In  the  absence  of  a  definite  statute  other  than  the  general  law 
of  1865  relating  to  the  form  of  indentures,  the  Court  has  been 
free  to  lay  down  its  own  rules  in  regard  to  apprenticeship.  As 
we  have  seen,  its  rulings  have  varied  with  the  trade  concerned 
and  the  circumstances  involved.  Oftentimes  the  subject  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  an  award.  But  the  effect  of  union  demands 
has  been  to  restrict  the  number  of  learners  allowed.  This  has 
been  the  employers'  real  bone  of  contention  and  much  criticism 
has  been  directed  against  the  policy  because  of  its  evil  effects.  The 
Victorian  Koyal  Commission  commented  upon  the  question  of 
labor  supply  in  the  following  language: 

"  The  demand  of  the  workers'  unions  in  New  Zealand  to 
restrict  boy  labor,  and  to  fix  the  proportion  of  apprentices  at 
one  to  three  or  four  journeymen,  which  as  a  rule  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Court,  merely  meets  their  claim  to  prevent 
undue  competition  of  low  priced  labor  in  the  present.     It 
does  not  touch  the  larger  question  of  insuring  steady  and 
careful  training  of  youths  to  fit  them  to  become  skilled  trades- 
men    *     *     *     *     *.     ^^^  effective  reform  can  be  looked 
lor  until  employers  and  workers  alike  recognize  that  their 
duty,  as  well  as  their  true  interest,  lies  in  establishing  and 
faithfully  carrying  out  a  system  of  technical  instruction  and 
training  for  practical  use  from  the  day  when  the  learner 
applies  himself  to  master  the  simplest  elements  of  his  trade 
to  the  day  when  he  can  face  the  world  as  a  skilful  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  journeyman."  ^ 
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1  Victoria,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Law,  1»03,  p.  xix. 


From  our  consideration  of  the  apprentice  question,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  diminished  birth  rate  so  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
Tregear  in  1908  has  not  been  the  only  factor  in  the  shortening  of 
the  labor  supply.  Turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  industry, 
many  young  men  and  women  have  drifted  steadily  into  mercantile 
callings,  banks,  offices,  and  stores.  There  has  been  a  noticeable 
tendency  in  recent  years  for  boys  and  girls  to  avoid  the  factory  and 
seek  the  office.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lomas,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Labor  Department,  has  said  that  he  believes  this  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  dearth  of  labor  in  both  domestic  and  factorv 
work.  Under  these  circumstances  most  of  the  lower  trades  have 
been  starved.  In  1911-12  there  was  a  shortage  of  farm  hands,  but 
especially  of  youths  both  male  and  female.  For  this  reason  many 
orders  were  refused  by  the  textile  factories,  while  the  fruit  can- 
neries and  other  plants  were  unable  to  cope  with  their  work.  This 
situation  has  existed  despite  fair  conditions  as  to  hours  and  wages. ^ 

In  view  of  this  dilemma  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  situation 
could  be  met  by  importing  immigrants,  but  there  are  grave  doubts 
whether  such  a  scheme  would  be  successful.  Several  manufac- 
turers have  already  advertised  in  Great  Britain  for  hands  but 
with  slight  success.  The  fact  is  that  according  to  the  official  En- 
glish reports,  the  more  skilled  workers  in  the  mother  country  are 
earning  as  much  and  even  more  than  are  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  Dominion.  But  an  even  more  weighty  reason  for  the 
failure  of  an  immigration  scheme  would  be,  according  to  a  New 
Zealand  writer,  the  intense  opposition  of  the  workers  themselves. 
Imbued  with  selfish  economic  ideas  they  "  have  always  opposed 
tooth  and  nail  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  men  of  their  own  class  to  come  to  the  country."^ 
This  opposition  has  even  extended  to  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  attract  farm  laborers,  but  it  is  still  more  emphatically 
directed  against  the  importation  of  factory  workers.^  This 
antagonism    is  primarily  due  to  a  practical  belief  in  the  long 

1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1911,  p.  vi. 

«G.  H.  Scholefield,  New  Zealand  in  Evolution,  p.  221. 

«  Andre  Siegfried,  Democracy  in  New  Zealand,  p.  xvii. 
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since  exploded  theory  of  a  wages  fund.  M.  Siegfried  thus  char- 
acterizes the  view  point  of  the  New  Zealand  workmen :  " '  There 
is  a  cake  to  be  divided/  they  think ;  *  let  us  be  as  few  as  possible 
when  the  division  comes.'  "^  Shortsighted  as  such  an  attitude 
may  seem,  it  is  a  most  serious  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  this  brief  discussion  beginning  with  the  lot  of  the  unem- 
ployed, we  have  seen  that  the  position  of  labor  under  the  arbitra- 
tion law  has  been  influenced  by  such  factors  as  the  prosperity  of 
industry,  the  low  birth  rate,  the  restriction  of  apprentices,  and 
the  opposition  to  immigration.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there 
is  always  a  small  percentage  of  would-be  workers  who  for  various 
reasons  are  unemployed.     At  present  many  casual  and  unskilled 
laborers  are  idle  because  of  the  recent  extensive  strikes.     But 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  greater  problem  of  how  to  secure  labor.     What 
ever  effect  the  arbitration  law  has  had  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  New  Zealand,  it  has  not  thrown  men  out  of 
work.    Its  effect  if  any,  has  rather  been  to  steady  the  permanence 
and  continuity  of  employment. 

4.  Wage  Standaeds  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
A.   Increase  of  Wages  —  General  and  Trade  Statistics 
As  might  naturally  be  expected  in  view  of  the  revelations  made 
by  the  Sweating  Commission  relative  to  the  low  wages  paid  during 
the  early  nineties,  the  awards  of  the  Court  were  at  first  largely 
in  favor  of  the  employees.    Profits  were  increasing  with  the  im- 
provement of  business,  and  a  rise  in  wages  was  practically  inevit- 
able.    From  1896  to  1906  the  average  wage  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  workshops  increased  eighteen  per  cent. 
The  average  increase  for  males  and  females  was  respectively  13 
and  9  per  cent,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Registrar  General. 
Because  some  trades  had  been  so  underpaid  there  was  a  good  mar- 
gin for  possible  advances  in  wage  scales.    Some  union  secretaries 
became  professional  agitators  living  upon  salaries  recouped  in 
part  from  higher  wages  granted  by  the  Court. 

1  Andre  Siegfried,  Democracy  in  New  Zealand,  p.  211. 
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Although  many  awards  have  left  the  conditions  of  industry 
unaltered,  the  policy  of  the  Court  has  been  in  the  main  to  continue 
to  fix  wages  and  hours  at  a  higher  level.    In  1912  there  were  but 
three  cases  in  the  whole  series  of  awards  in  which  wages  had  been 
decreased  or  hours  increased.^     There  is  no  accurate  way  in  which 
to  measure  the  effect  of  these  awards,  but  a  comparison  of  census 
statistics  indicates  the  trend  of  rising  wages.    From  1896  to  1911 
the  average  wages  of  men  in  all  classes  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prise increased  from  £77  5s.,  to  £115  2s.  per  year,  a  gain  of  forty- 
nine  per  cent.     The  average  remuneration  of  women  increased 
69.5  per  cent,  during  the  same  period,  while  the  percentage  in- 
crease for  both  sexes  was  42.3.    When  specific  industries  are  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  seen  that  the  gains  have  often  been  even  greater, 
especially  in  the  flax,  and  rope  and  twine  mills.     The  following 
tables  give  the  wages  in  detail  for  fifteen  selected  industries.    In 
considering  these  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
not  the  averages  for  adults  only,  but  for  workers  of  all  ages. 
Another  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  1911,  the  census  year, 
industry  was  just  emerging  from  a  period  of  depression.    Hence 
the  figures  for  that  year  are  somewhat  lower  than  they  othersvise 
would  be. 

table  No.  19 
Total  and  Average  Wages  Paid  Annttallt,  1896  and  1911  « 
All  factories  and  works 
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1896 

1911 

22.986 
42,267 

1.776,076 
4,865,426 

77 
115 

5 
2 

4,403 
13,967 

131,516 
706.844 

29 

50 

17 
12 

27,389 
56.234 

1.907.592 
5.572.270 

69 

99 

12 
2 

1  Summary  of  Awards,  Recommendations  and  Agreements,  1912,  p.  19. 

2  Figures  from  the  census  reports  of  New  Zealand. 
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TABLE  No.  20 
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in 
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Butter  and  cheese 

1896 
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1896 
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1896 
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1896 

1911 
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1896 
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1896 
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1896 
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1896 
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1896 

576 
1,504 
465 
741 
347 
570 
4.059 
6.877 
455 
966 
2,351 
4,222 
581 
646 
807 
1.439 
1.629 
1.372 
1.416 
1.410 
647 
1.244 
266 
594 
150 
190 
496 
1.689 
4.407 
5.009 

40,157 
170,065 
67,327 
109,544 
21.445 
02.937 
323,223 
774,402 
28,229 
112,328 
216.302 
490,246 
44.581 
81.026 
57.377 
149,806 
116.983 
136,875 
91.619 
137,161 
17.544 
143,895 
15,904 
62,482 
6,840 
20,377 
34.044 
178,042 
210.463 
367,445 

69 
113 
123 
147 

61 
110 

79 
112 

62 
116 

92 
113 

76 
125 

71 

104 

71 

99 

64 

97 

27 

115 

59 

105 

45 

107 

68 

105 

47 

73 

14 

1 

5 

16 

16 

10 

12 

9 

0 

5 

0 

14 

14 

4 

2 

2 

16 

15 

14 
5 
2 

13 

15 
3 

12 
5 

12 
8 

15 
7 

- 

Breweries 

62.2 

Aerated  water 

19.9 

1 

Saw  mills  . 

78.8 

Brick,  tile,  and  pottery 

41.2 

Printing  and  bookbinding 

87.5 

23.5 

Agncultural  implements 

Coach  building  and  painting 

Tanneries  and  f ellmongerics 

63.2 

46.4 

■ 

Woolen  millfl 

39.5 

Flax  mills 

51.8 

Saddlery  and  harness 

326.7 

75.9 

Rope  and  twme 

Furniture 

137.4 

53.0 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes 

1911 

53.6 

The  Minimum  as  the  Maximum  Wage 
Partially  because  the  general  wage  standard  has  been  lifted 
since  the  inception  of  the  arbitration  law,  it  has  been  claimed  that 

1  Figures  from  the  Census  Reports  of  New  Zealand. 
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the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  many  awards  has  become  the  maxi- 
mum. Where  a  high  minimum  is  fixed  there  may  be  a  tendency 
for  this  to  be  the  case.  Dr.  Clark  observed  "  that  the  relation  of 
the  maximum  to  the  legal  minimum  wage  varies  in  different  trades 
with  different  local  conditions  and  with  the  more  or  less  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  individual  awards  to  the  conditions  and  customs 
of  the  industry  they  cover."^  In  the  main  the  Court  has  not  en- 
deavored to  lift  wages  arbitrarily  upon  a  wholesale  plan,  but  has 
fixed  minimums  conditioned  upon  the  prosperity  of  an  industry  as 
well  as  upon  the  needs  of  the  worker.  Consequently,  the  great 
bulk  of  wage  rates  has  been  fixed  by  the  employers  above  the 
minimums  of  the  Court.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  upon  this 
point  is  furnished  by  the  Labor  Department,  which  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  question.  In  1910  the  wages  of 
7,374  adult  workers  were  compared,  of  whom  over  62  per  cent, 
were  paid  in  excess  of  minimum  rates.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
says: 

"  However,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  in  our 
manufacturing  industries  at  least  an  average  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  compared  received  more  than  the  rate  granted 
in  the  awards  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  Such  a  result 
must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  interested  in  the  in- 
dustrial legislation  of  the  Dominion,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  opponents  of  the  act  have  stated  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son that  the  majority  of  workers  are  receiving  only  the  min- 
imum wage,  and  that  the  work  accomplished  by  the  first  class 
man  gets  no  more  recognition  than  that  of  the  ordinary  em- 
ployee who  makes  no  special  effort  to  deserve  extra  monetary 
reward.  If  this  allegation  is  true  in  regard  to  workers  out- 
side manufacturing  industries — which  I  very  much  doubt 
—  the  figures  quoted  by  the  department  in  this  report  hardly 
bear  out  the  contention  in  regard  to  many  of  our  leading 
manufacturing  industries.  I  find  in  regard  to  the  cities  the 
returns  show  that  in  Auckland,  out  of  2,119  employees  com- 
pared, 782  receive  the  minimum  rate  and  1,337  in  excess, 
equal  to  63  per  cent.  In  Wellington,  1,513  employees  have 
been  compared,  535  of  whom  receive  the  minimum  rate  and 
978  in  excess  of  the  minimum  or  64  per  cent.  In  Christ 
Church,  2,367  have  been  compared,  869  of  whom  receive  the 

1  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  49,  p.  1207. 
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minimum  rate  and  1,498  in  excess  of  minimum  or  63  per 
cent.  In  Dunedin,  1,375  employees  have  been  compared,  of 
whom  599  receive  the  minimum  and  776  in  excess  of  the 
minimum,  or  56^^  per  cent."  ^ 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Court  has  ever  had  regard  to  tlic 
economic  status  of  industry  and  found  the  justification  for  what 
high  minimums  it  fixed,  in  business  prosperity.  It  is  undeniable 
that  at  the  outset  the  Court  was  a  very  effective  instrument  in  rais- 
ing wages.  Since  that  time  it  has  doubtless  been  a  contributory 
factor  in  lifting  standards,  but  the  key  to  higher  remuneration  and 
diorter  hours  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  progress  of  trade.  Be- 
cause the  Court  has  not  attempted  the  impossible,  but  lias  stood 
for  conservative  progress,  the  conditions  and  terms  it  has  fixed 
have  not  crystaUized  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  future  industrial 
growth. 

B.  Production  Costs,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
In  JSTew  Zealand  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  rise  of  wages 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  prices  and  the  cost  of  living. 
The  causes  advanced  for  this  general  increase  have  been  as  numer- 
ous here  as  elsewhere.    Opponents  of  the  arbitration  law  declare 
it  to  be  the  chief  source  of  mischief.    Complaints  have  repeatedly 
been  made  that  coal  costs  more  on  account  of  the  high  wages  of 
miners;  that  buildings  are  more  expensive  because  carpenters, 
painters,  and  plumbers  must  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  they 
formerly  were ;  and  that  the  millers  have  raised  the  price  of  flour 
owing  to  the  wage  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court.     The  Vic- 
torian Commission  practically  admitted  these  charges  with  the 
defense  that  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  Colony  permitted  the 
employer  to  transfer  to  the  consumer  the  cost  of  higher  wages 
with  but  little  appreciable  effect.     It  was  furthermore  claimed 
that  the  workman  at  once  put  this  added  wage  into  circulation 
again  by  purchasing  additional  food  and  clothing  and  little  lux- 
uries that  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 

The  most  valuable  source  of  information  upon  the  problem  of 
prices  and  living  costs  is  the  report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on 

1  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1910,  p.  xii. 


the  Cost  of  Living  in  New  Zealand,  published  in  1912.  The  Com- 
mission consisted  of  eight  very  substantial  members  and  was 
headed  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Tregear.  Its 
findings  were  embodied  under  thirteen  distinct  heads  and  covered 
in  detail  the  various  factors  influencing  prices  and  production 
costs.    Considerable  weight  may  therefore  be  given  to  its  opinions. 

The  specific  effect  of  labor  legislation  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  one  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  pursued  by  the  Commia- 
sion.  It  was  found  that  in  some  trades,  such  as  the  coal  industry, 
the  labor  cost  of  production  had  undoubtedly  increased.  From 
1901  to  1910  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  a  shilling  per  ton  in 
labor  cost,  while  during  the  same  period  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumer  was  reduced  by  no  less  than  five  per  cent.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  the  managing  director  of  the  Westport  Coal  Com- 
pany declared  that  while  the  effect  of  the  awards  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  was  to  increase  wages,  the  company  had  cut  its  profits  so 
as  to  sell  coal  at  a  lower  price.  Pushing  the  principle  a  little  fur- 
ther the  Commission  stated :  "  That  the  necessity  to  preserve 
profits  threatened  by  the  conditions  imposed  by  labor  legislation 
generally  has  been  a  factor  in  stimulating  the  introduction  of  up- 
to-date  machinery  and  improved  methods,  and  has  thus  tended 
directly  for  efficiency.''^  It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that 
competition  brought  on  through  the  effects  of  labor  legislation  has 
necessitated  special  efforts  to  "  tempt  demand."  This  effort  has 
frequently  taken  the  form  of  price  reduction,  which  has  been  ener- 
getically fought  by  certain  trade  combinations. 

Whether  due  to  their  efforts  or  not,  it  is  undoubtedlv  true  that 
the  cost  of  certain  manufactured  articles  to  the  public  has  in- 
creased. It  is  difficult  to  say  in  these  instances  whether  the  in- 
crease in  price  preceded  or  followed  the  increase  in  wages.  The 
latter  view  is  supported  by  the  experience  of  the  coal  trade,  while 
the  experience  of  the  boot  trade  apparently  justifies  the  former. 
In  many  instances  where  the  effect  of  wage  increases  was  investi- 
gated, it  was  found  that  employers  had  increased  prices  to  the 
public  far  beyond  the  wage  increase  granted.  This  would  seem  to 
support  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Aves,  that  when  profits  can  be  cal- 

1  New  Zealand,  Cost  of  Living  Commission,  1012,  p.  xxxiv. 
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culated  on  a  percentage  increase  of  the  total  cost,  the  actual  amount 
of  profit  is  apt  to  become  higher,  the  higher  wages  are  raised.  Yet 
taking  into  consideration  these  examples  of  apparent  extortion, 
the  Commission  believed  it  "reasonable  to  assume  that  prices 
generally  have  not  been  arbitarily  inflated  as  the  result  of  labor 
legislation." 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  average 
person  has  materially  increased  during  the  last  decade  or  two. 
The  index  of  wholesale  food  prices  in  JS^ew  Zealand  indicates  a 
rise  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  these  articles  between  the  trien- 
nial period  1894^96  and  the  year  1911.    If  retail  prices  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Auckland  has 
increased  about  23  per  cent,  from  1904-6  to  1910.     After  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  evidence  and  as  far  as  possible  making 
allowance  for  the  change  in  quality  of  articles  consumed,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  rent,  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Commission  was 
that  the  cost  of  living  over  the  whole  Dominion  between  the  middle 
nineties  and  the  present  day  must  have  increased  at  least  16  per 
cent.    The  factors  in  this  increase  were  studied  in  detail  and  are 
much  the  same  as  those  enumerated  by  the  reports  of  other  similar 
investigations.    Among  the  important  ones  are  increased  taxation, 
protective  tariffs,  increased  cost  of  distribution,  rural  depopula- 
tion abroad,  and  the  slackened  rate  of  production  of  foodstuffs  in 
countries  such   as  the  United   States  which   have  hitherto  ex- 
ported a  large  proportion  of  their  produce,  the  national  waste 
involved  in  extravagant  living,  the  influence  of  monopolies  and 
trusts,  and  the  increased  supply  of  money  including  gold  and 
credit     The  latter  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  general 
causes  of  the  higher  level  of  prices  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  supply  of  money  had  been  outstripping  the  volume  of  trade. 

Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  but  incapable  of 
measurement,  has  been  the  influence  of  trusts  on  prices.  The  first 
step  toward  combinations  of  this  character  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Aves  in  the  formation  of  employers'  associations  for  separate  in- 
dustries. The  present  Merchants'  Association  is  a  powerful  out- 
growth of  those  early  beginnings.  Although  it  refused  to  give 
any  evidence,  satisfactory  proof  was  obtained  that  the  Association 
had  secured  control  and  fixed  higher  prices  for  about  thirty  articles 
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in  common  use.  A  conspicuous  example  of  such  an  article  is 
sugar.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  no  case  have  charges  been 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  combination.^  Yet  while  the  influence 
of  trusts  is  not  to  be  minimized,  it  is  apparent  that  the  higher 
cost  of  living  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  single  factor  or  com- 
bination of  factors.  The  demand  of  the  world's  markets  for  wool, 
meat,  and  dairy  produce,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
Dominion  product  in  these  lines  had  the  effect  of  enchancing  their 
price  in  the  home  market  and  increasing  the  value  of  land.  Rents 
were  thus  increased  in  country  and  town.  Immediately  the  de- 
mand was  made  of  industry  for  higher  wages.  As  the  wage  scale 
was  gradually  lifted  with  the  aid  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  the 
subsidiary  expenses  of  production  increased  with  the  result  that 
efficiency  was  increased  or  the  added  cost  of  production  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  consumer.  As  a  natural  outcome  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  tariff  wall  still  higher  to  protect  industry  against  the 
competition  of  cheaply  produced  foreign  articles.  Thus  there  has 
been  a  continuous  circle  of  causes  operating  to  keep  living  costs 
in  the  ascendant. 

The  extent  to  which  wages  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  questions  relative  to  that  object.  The 
study  of  the  Commission  has  shown  that  wages  and  prices  in  New 
Zealand  have  pursued  almost  parallel  courses  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  higher  wages  paid  have  been  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  preserve  the  old  standard  of  living  at  the  in- 
creased prices,  but  to  add  considerably  to  the  comforts  and  common 
luxuries  consumed.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  present 
relative  outlay  on  other  items  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  is 
much  greater  than  it  was  formerly.  The  general  conclusion 
reached  is  that  while  the  standard  of  living  has  risen  very  con- 
siderably, it  has  risen  because  of  the  growing  surplus  of  income 
left  after  paying  the  cost  of  living.^ 

Although  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  rise  of  wages  have  both  been 
pronounced,  it  is  evident  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  condition  of 
the  wage  earner  has  improved  since  the  arbitration  law  went  into 
effect.     Isolated  as  it  is  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  [N'ew  Zealand 
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has  been  free  in  a  large  measure  to  regulate  its  industrial  condi- 
tions by  legislative  enactment.    Where  the  expenses  of  production 
have  been  increased,  the  charge  has  either  been  met  by  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  productive  methods,  by  diminished  profits  for 
capital,  or  by  increased  prices  to  the  consumer.    It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  price  level  of  the  Dominion  did  not  rise  to 
anything  like  the  degree  it  did  in  most  other  countries  between 
the  decade  1890-99  and  the  year  1910.     Yet  during  this  period 
manufacturing  enterprise  was  sheltered  by  a  tariff  wall  which 
time  and  again  was  pushed  higher.     The  reductions  of  1907 
were  followed  by  falling  prices  except  where  monopolies  were 
in   control.     As   yet    the    industries   of    the    country    have   not 
nearly  reached  the  limits  imposed  by  the  home  market,  but  when 
they  do,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  extensive  specialization  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  meet  serious  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
Meanwhile  higher  returns  for  labor  may  mean  additional  charges 
upon  the  local  consuming  public.     That  this  is  recognized  and 
cheerfully  accepted  by  the  people  is  the  best  indication  that  the 
arbitration  law  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  as  part  of  a  great  social 
program.     The  following  statement  of  a  New  Zealand  writer 
summarizes  in  an  excellent  way  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
pay  the  costs  for  the  betterment  of  society : 

"  Critics  are  prone  to  the  mistake  that  New  Zealanders  do 
not  know  that  these  social  experiments  and  this  fiscal  pro- 
tection are  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  In  point  of  fact 
they  do  know  it,  and  they  tolerate  it  because  they  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  preserving  fair  social  con- 
ditions. All  classes  in  New  Zealand  are  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion, because  it  has  immeasurely  improved  the  condition  of 
the  workers  and  put  decent  limits  to  industrial  competition. 
Practically  all  classes  believe  in  a  measure  of  protection,  be- 
cause they  understand  that  without  it  certain  industries  can- 
not exist,  and  if  they  succumb  there  will  be  a  relapse  to  the 
social  condition  of  twenty  years  ago."  ^ 

5.  The  Effect  of  the  Law  Upon  Oeganization 
Inasmuch  as  no  group  of  workmen  can  secure  any  advantages 
under  the  act  unless  organized  in  an  industrial  union,  the  growth 

1  G.  H.  Scholefield,  New  Zealand  in  Evolution,  p.  xii. 

See  alsoi  Andre  Siegfried,  Democracy  in  New  Zealand,  p.  169. 
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of  organization  has  been  a  natural  result  This  has  been  true  not 
only  of  employees  as  a  class  but  of  employers  as  well.  The  em- 
ploying classes  at  first  held  aloof  from  the  act  and  in  1896  there 
was  but  one  employers'  union  having  a  membership  of  fifteen. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  a  membership  of  4,700  in  1913 
enrolled  in  134  different  unions.  The  figures  for  the  workers 
are  no  less  striking,  there  now  being  372  unions  with  71,544 
members.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  union  members,  accel- 
erated in  1900  by  more  liberal  definitions,  has  continued  steadily 
from  year  to  year.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  no  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  trade  unions  as  such.  In  fact.  Judge  Backhouse 
reported  that  the  number  of  regular  trade  unions  was  falling  off.^ 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  the  case  as  the  industrial 
unions  as  now  constituted  are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
organized  effort.  The  following  table  shows  concretely  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  both  employers'  and  workers'  unions. ' 

^  Number  of  Unions  and  Membership  — 1896-1913 

Employers  Employees 

«  • ,  «- 

Unions  Members  Unions  Members 

1896  1  15  75  8,230 

1898  12  849  103  12,515 

1900  33      133  14,481 

1902  68  1,824  219  23,768 

1903  103  3,080  258  27,640 

1904  109  3,292  273  30,271 

1905  113  3,276  261  29,869 

1906  109  3,337  274  34,978 

1907 121  3,630  310  45,614 

1908  122  3,918  325  49,347 

1909  120  3,702  308  54,519 

1910  118  4,262  308  57,091 

1911  118  4,251  307  55,629 

1912  123  4,410  322  60,622 

1913  134  4,700  *372  *7l,544 

1  New  South  Wales  —  Royal  Commission  on  Compulsory  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  laws,  1901,  p.  10. 

2  Statistics  for  1896-1902  from  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor, 
No.  49,  p.  1226.  Kemaindor  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New  Zealand,  1913^ 
p.  675,  and  the  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  1914,  p.  16. 

♦  See  infra,  p.  810. 
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An  analysis  of  the  membership  of  workers'  unions  bj  trades 
affords  a  basis  for  some  interesting  comparisons.  Gains  are 
evident  in  the  building  and  wood-working  trades,  in  the  mining 
industry,  and  in  the  agricultural  occupations.  The  increase  of 
membership  in  the  transport  occupations  is  in  the  main  only  ap- 
parent. It  is  largely  due  to  new  registrations  made  during  the 
recent  strike  before  the  previous  registrations  were  cancelled. 
There  has  also  been  a  decrease  of  union  membership  in  the  iron 
and  metal  trades  and  in  the  clothing  and  food  producing  indus- 
tries.  The  situation  for  the  past  two  years  is  as  follows: 

^Distribution  of  Membekship  of  Workers'  Unions 

Trades  ,^,,  Numb3r  of  Members        ^^^^ 

Agriculture   4^531  ^^q^q  g^gO? 

Building  and  wood-working.  . .  8,730  10,893  11,268 

^^o*hi^g 4,733  4,119  4,'524 

Iron  and  metal 3,717  3,192  2,542 

Shipwrighting 18I  170  '176 

Light,  heat  and  power 104  120  308 

^^^    8,382  7,525  8,076 

^^^^^°g    2,698  2,822  3,788 

P^i^ting 1,246  1,568  1,681 

Transport    13,501  13,260  21,766 

^^at^^r   1,128  2,434  2,236 

Stone,  clay,  etc 331  ^g^  435 

Miscellaneous    6,347  9,355  8,813 

Amusements Y24 

Totals    55,629         60,622         71,544 

The  fortification  of  the  position  of  the  working  classes  has  not 
been  the  only  result  of  the  arbitration  law  as  concerns  organiza- 
tion. While  firms  and  the  heads  of  companies  have  organized 
in  employers'  unions,  there  has  been  an  organization  no  less  active 

1  Official  Year  Book  of  New  Zealand,  1013,  p.  675,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Dept.  of  Labor,  1914,  p.  18. 
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into  employers'  associations.  These  bodies,  similar  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  this  country,  have  been 
called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  inter- 
ests of  employers  and  combating  the  efforts  of  labor  to  secure 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  In  recent  years  some  of  them 
have  combined  to  secure  even  greater  control,  and  have  con- 
centrated their  efforts  toward  restricting  the  field  of  legitimate 
competition.  The  desire  for  closer  organization  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted by  employers.  Mr.  Aves  found  by  a  special  inquiry  that 
both  employers  and  employees  believed  the  formation  of  em- 
ployers' associations  to  be  accelerated  by  the  act.^  Whether  the 
activities  of  such  organizations  are  advantageous  to  the  public 
is  doubtful,  but  their  existence  is  practically  inevitable. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 
In  concluding  our  observations  upon  arbitration  in  New  Zea- 
land,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  statements 
already  made.     Created  during  a  time  of  industrial  unrest  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  abolition  of  strikes,  the  arbitration 
law  has  furnished  a  means  for  peaceful  collective  bargaining  in 
the  former  conciliation  boards  and  the  present  conciliation  coun- 
cils.    Strikes  have  not  been  abolished  but  have  been  restricted. 
Attacks  upon  the  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  while  some- 
times general,   as  that  of  Mr.   Broadhead  in  his  recent  book 
upon   New   Zealand's   labor   situation,^   have  more    often   been 
confined  to  weaknesses  in  the  process  of  administration  or  to 
the  scope  of  the  act.     It  is  true  that  preference  to  unionists,  the 
apprentice  question,  and  the  permit  system  have  been  subjects 
of  controversy.     But  what  reform  measure  of  any  consequence 
has  ever  survived  without  criticism  ?    If  the  Court  has  not  raised 
wages  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  labor,  neither  has  it  thwarted 
the  expansion  of  industry.     It  has  been  the  cause  of  generally 
raising  wages  to  a  small  extent,  and  has  established  crudely  the 
cost  of  existence  as  the  minimum  standard  of  remuneration.    It 


lAves,  p.  202.  ,  t   ,         ta«       a      •     x-^™ 

2H.  Broadhead,  State  Regulation  of  Labour  and  Labour  Disputes  in  ^ew 

Zealand,  1908. 
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has  shortened  hours  and  given  payment  for  overtime.     It  has 
steadied  business  and  helped  to  bring  prosperity  to  employer  and 
employee  alike.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  prevented  in  cer- 
tain districts  almost  the  whole  value  of  a  rise  in  wages  being  ab- 
sorbed by  an  increase  in  the  rents  of  dwellings,     flight  wage 
increases  have  sometimes  b^n  made  the  pretext  for  inordinate 
exactions  in  the  price  of  food.     But  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
outstripped  the  reward  of  toil  and  the  well  being  of  the  masses 
IS  further  advanced  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.     Sweat- 
ing has  been  definitely  abolished.     Competition  has  been  put 
upon  a  fairer  plane.    Female  workers  have  been  put  upon  a  level 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  pre-arbitration  days  and  thus  have 
been  largely  disarmed  as  the  industrial  competitors  of  men.    The 
act  was  not  intended  to  solve  problems  of  rent,  land  values^  tiie 
tariff,  and  taxation.    It  was  intended  to  secure  industrial  peace, 
and  in  this  it  has  been  but  partially  successful.  Its  sphere  of  opera- 
tion as  Mr.   Reeves  early  foresaw,   has  greatly  widened  until 
now  it  involves  the  regulation  of  a  whole  series  of  problems  affect- 
ing  labor.     Whether  or  not  this  is  justifiable  in  theory  depends 
upon  one's  attitude  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  state  interference. 
But    in    practice    this    thorough-going    system    has    afforded    a 
means  to  carry  on  industry  with  less  frequent  recourse  to  the 
crude    and    sometimes    dangerous    weapons    of    industrial   war. 
Gradually   the  Victorian   and  the   New  Zealand   systems  have 
grown  more  similar  in  their  operation  until  today  each  one  is 
performing  much  the  same  work.    This  has  been  noted  by  writers 
of  various  nations  including  the  French  authority,  Albert  Metin. 
In  concluding  his  discussion  of  the  two  Australian  inventions, 
he  said  in  1910: 

"In  all  respects  and  with  hardly  any  difference  in  the 
point  of  departure,  the  wages  boards  and  the  arbitration 
court  must  be  approaching.  These  institutions  are  different 
m  kind  but  their  spirit  is  the  same;  they  are  pointing  to 
ends  which  most  of  the  European  governments  do  not  believe 
they  ought  to  follow  and  these  are  the  two  characteristics  of 
the  most  original  of  the  industrial  legislation  of  Australasia."^ 
In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  arbitration  law  in 
operation,  its  first  reception  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.     Mr. 

1  Albert  M^tin,  Le  Socialisme  sans  Doctrines,  p.  218. 
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Hugh  H.  Lusk,  formerly  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Par- 
liament, graphically  described  the  welcome  given  to  the  new  law 
in  his  testimony  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission 
in  1901.    He  said  in  part: 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  compulsory  arbitration 
law  of  New  Zealand  had  scarcely  a  friend  in  that  country  out- 
side the  band  of  men  in  its  Parliament  who  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  avert  private  wars  in  the  country,  and 
thought  the  new  experiment  worthy  of  a  trial.  The  law  was 
denounced  by  the  employers  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical, 
absolutely  certain  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country,  and  to 
discourage  industry  within  it.  It  was  also  denounced  by  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  organization  as  a  cunning  scheme  to 
take  from  labor  its  best  and  indeed  the  only  weapon  by  which 
it  could  hope  to  improve  its  position.  For  months  nobody 
even  qualified  in  the  legal  way,  by  registration  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions, 
and  its  enemies  were  ready  to  laugh  at  its  hopeless  failura 
Experience  alone  —  at  first  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed  - — 
on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  primarily  in- 
tended brought  the  law  into  prominence,  and  gradually  into 
universal  operation  throughout  the  country.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  the  law  was  that  it  offered  itself  to  but  did  not  force 
itself  upon  the  people  most  nearly  affected  by  its  provisions ; 
and  the  fact  that  year  by  year  it  has  been  appealed  to  more 
universally  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  its 
usefulness."  ^ 

The  progress  of  industry  and  the  position  of  labor  since  the 
advent  of  this  law  have  already  been  discussed.  At  first  the  act 
was  only  invoked  by  the  workers,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
appealed  to  again  and  again  by  employers.  Used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  procure  uniformity  of  trade  conditions,  it  has  naturally 
been  open  to  the  charge  of  standardizing  wages  and  raising  prices. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  each  claim.  Various  factors  such 
as  the  local  monopoly  of  a  particular  trade,  the  independence  of 
foreign  markets,  the  keenness  of  competition,  the  extent  to  which 
wages  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  as  contrasted  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  and  woolen  manufacture,  the  degree  to  which  organized 
relationships  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  the  equality  in  the  opera- 

1  Report  of  the  U.  S  .Industrial  Commission,  1901,  Vol.      VH,  p.  703.    See 
also,  Hugh  H.  Lusk,  Social  Welfare  in  New  Zealand,  p.  83,  87. 
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tion  of  an  award  as  between  large  and  small  employers,  the  rigidity 
of  regulations  regarding  piece  work,  the  point  at  which  the  legtd 
minimum  is  fixed,  these  and  other  conditions  have  been  influential 
in  determining  the  effect  of  each  particular  award.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  economic  rewards  of  both  capital  and  labor 
have  been  more  or  less  seriously  disturbed.  Workmen  have  some- 
times been  thrown  out  of  employment  and  capitalists  have  com- 
plained of  the  decreased  efficiency  of  the  individual  workman. 

These  facts  should  be  frankly  admitted  as  in  some  measure  inci- 
dental to  this  general  plan  of  industrial  control.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  workers  who  first  unanimously  supported 
the  law  because  of  its  results  for  labor,  later  have  been  discontented 
with  it  for  the  same  reason.  Employers  likewise  voiced  its  praises 
when  awards  began  to  be  made  in  their  favor.^  But  such  an  atti- 
tude is  only  human.  Over  against  these  darker  phases  of  the  pic- 
ture must  be  set  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  act.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  the  system  has  in  the  main  experienced  a 
period  of  prosperity,  times  of  depression  have  come  and  gone. 
Weaknesses  have  thus  been  clearly  revealed  and  neceasary  modifi- 
cations have  been  mada  Through  it  all  the  principle  of  con- 
trolling industry  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  has  been  pre- 
served. 

After  making  an  extensive  first-hand  study  of  New  Zealand 
conditions,  Mr.  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  in  1900,  summarized  his 
opinion  upon  the  working  of  the  arbitration  law.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  conclusions  which  he  stated  at  that  time,  the  following  are  the 
most  pertinent  to  the  situation  at  present: 

"(1)  Wages  and  terms  have  been  fixed  so  that  manufacturers 
can  make  their  contracts  ahead  without  fear  of  dis- 
turbance. 

(2)  Workingmen,  too,  knowing  that  their  income  cannot  be 

cut  down  nor  locked  out,  can  marry,  buy  lands,  build 
homes. 

(3)  Ko  factory  has  been  closed  by  the  act. 

(4)  Trade  unions  are  given  new  rights,  and  are  called  upon 

to  admit  all  competent  workingmen  in  the  trade. 

1  Siegfried,  p.  152. 
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(5)  Compulsion  in  the  background  makes  conciliation  easier. 

(6)  Compulsory  publicity  gives  the  public,  the  real  arbitrator, 

all  the  facts  of  every  dispute. 

(7)  Salaried  classes  as  well  as  wage-earners  are  claiming  the 

benefits  of  arbitration. 

(8)  Peaceable  settlement  with  their  men  has  been  made  pos- 

sible for  the  majorities  of  the  employers  who  wanted  to 
arbitrate,  but  were  prevented  by  minorities  of  their 
associates. 

(9)  Humane  and  law-abiding  business  men  seek  the  protection 

of  the  law  to  save  themselves  from  destmction  by  the 
competition  of  inhumane  and  law-breaking  rivals. 

(10)  The  weak  and  the  strong  are  equalized  both  among  capital- 

ists and  the  workingmen. 

(11)  The  victory  is  given  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  right  in- 

stead of  to  the  strong,  as  in  war. 

(12)  The  distribution  of  wealth  is  determined  along  lines  of 

reason,  justice,  and  the  greatest  need,  instead  of  along 
lines  of  the  greatest  greed. 

(13)  Democracy  is  strengthened  by  these  equalizations. 

(14)  It  furnishes  the  people  their  only  cheap,  speedy,  and  un- 

technical  justice."  ^ 

There  are  certain  questions  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
final  conclusions.  Among  these  are  the  effect  of  the  arbitration 
law  upon  the  industrial  efficiency  of  both  employer  and  worker, 
the  depersonalising  influence  upon  the  relationships  between  the 
working  and  employing  classes,  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  increas- 
ingly burdensome  awards  upon  the  tariff  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  industrial  enterprise. 

There  are  other  problems  but  partially  solved.  Xo  adequate  and 
rational  solution  of  the  apprenticeship  question  has  yet  been 
reached.  There  is  practically  no  provision  for  industrial  training 
as  it  is  generally  known  to-day.  The  basis  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  other  award  conditions  has  never  been  accurately  defined, 
either  by  statute  law  or  judicial  interpretation.  The  method  of 
caring  for  semi-competent  workers  may  still  be  Improved  upon. 

1  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  A  Country  Without  Strikes,  p.  178-80. 
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For  the  solution  of  these  problems,  the  size  of  New  Zealand,  its 
isolation,  its  wealth,  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  its  indus- 
trial life  give  promise.     Compulsory  arbitration  is  a  part  of  a 
great  plan  to  make  the  masters  and  servants  of  industry  mutual 
workers  for  the  public  good.     Progressive  taxation,  land  resump- 
tion, public  ownership  of  certain  utilities,  and  labor  regulation  are 
all  units  in  this  program.      Women  in  factories  may  not  be 
worked  more  than  forty-four  hours  per  week.    Girls  and  children 
are  protected  from  too  exhausting  toil.    Education  is  compulsory. 
Old  age  is  kept  from  penury.     The  ideal  of  these  people  is  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  their  noted  one-time  leader,  Mr.  Reeves : 
"  I  would  rather  that  New  Zealand  had  a  million  inhabitants, 
^appy,  prosperous  and  satisfied,  than  two  million  living  many  oi 
them  in  dirty  streets  of  black  hovels,  in  the  midst  of  dreary  pov- 
erty." ^     They  have  emphasized  a  fair  living  chance  to  the  indi- 
vidual above  a  great  economic  development.    Arbitration  is  thus 
but  one  link,  though  a  most  important  one,  in  a  great  chain  of 
measures  devised  to  hasten  the  day  of  a  socialized  society.    What- 
ever its  defects  and  deficiencies,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  light  the  way  to  a  solution  of  one  of  our 
greatest  economic  and  social  questions. 

1  Siegfried,  p.  108. 
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I.    SOME  OUTSTANDINa  FEATUKES  OF  LIFE  IN 

NEW   SOUTH   WALES 

1.  ExTEENAL  Physical  Factors 
Although  Victoria  is  perhaps  the  most  popularly  known  state 
of  Australia,  in  many  ways  it  is  outclassed  by  its  sister  state,  New 
South  Wales.     Bordered  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  the 
states  of  Queenslands,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales  faces  the  South  Pacific  ocean  to  the  east  with  a  coast  line 
700  miles  in  length.     This  represents  443  square  miles  of  hinter- 
land to  one  mile  of  coast  line  as  against  an  average  of  261  to  1 
for  the  whole  continent  of  Australia.    Naturally  this  fact  carries 
with  it  a  potential  advantage  in  shipping.  New  South  Wales  having 
a  far  larger  tonnage  of  direct  and  indirect  commerce  than  any 
other  Australian  State.     Extending  756  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  683  miles  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Cape  Howe  on 
the  south,  it  comprehends  an  estimated  area  of  310,367  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  Lord  Howe  island.     Roughly  speaking,  it  is 
a  little  over  two  and  one-half  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  over  three  and  one-half  times  the  area  of  Victoria,  about 
one-half  the  size  of  Queensland,  its  neighbor  on  the  north,  and 
something  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  area  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  low  latitude  in  which  most  of  the  country  lies  conduces  to 
a  wide  range  of  temperate  climate.  The  cycle  of  seasons  is  just 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  United  States.  The  summer  months  are 
December,  January,  and  February,  while  winter  holds  forth  dur- 
ing June,  July,  and  August.  The  rainfall  is  quite  variable,  but  m 
general  the  wet  season  extends  over  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  The  wide  range  of  climate  and  of  soils  renders  possible  the 
cultivation  of  plants  native  to  cold,  temperate,  and  even  tropical 
regions.  Although  very  few  parts  of  the  state  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  the  eastern  and  central  sections  are  most 
suitable  for  farming  operations.  The  rainfall  here  will  admit  of 
the  successful  cultivation  of  about  50,000,000  acres  under  ordi- 
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nary  conditions.  When  we  remember  that  exclusive  of  the  sur- 
face covered  by  rivers' and  lakes,  the  state  comprises  195,669,000 
acres,  and  that  in  1912  only  4,748,934  acres  were  under  actual 
cultivation,  we  can  see  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
settlement  and  subjugation  of  the  land  to  human  use.^ 

2.     Chief  Phases  of  Production 
Agriculture 
The  cultivation  of  crops  is  carried  on  largely  in  conjunction 
with  grazing  operations.    Purely  agricultural  production  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers.     Tenant  oc- 
cupancy is  but  little  known;   of  the  total  area  cropped  in  1912, 
84.8  per  cent  was  cultivated  by  owners  and  the  remainder  by 
tenant  occupiers  including  Crown  land  lessees.    In  that  year  there 
was  produced  over  four  million  pounds  worth  of  wheat,  and  hay 
and  straw  to  the  value  of  more  than  two  million  pounds.    These 
are  the  main  agricultural  products,  although  other  grains,  garden 
crops,  and  potatoes  are  well  represented.   Vying  with  agriculture 
in  importance,  are  the  pastoral  industries.    Cattle  and  sheep  are 
raised  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  live  stock,  and  as  in  New 
Zealand,  wool  is  one  of  the  chief  products,  constituting  nearly 
one-half  of  the  value  of  domestic  exports.    It  is  evident  that  agri- 
culture and  the  pastoral  industries  are  vitally  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mining 

Quite  as  important  to  the  development  of  the  state  as  the  in- 
dustries already  mentioned  are  its  mineral  resources.    There  are 
large  beds  of  marble,  limestone,  slate,  and  other  building  materials 
in  several  parts  of  the  state.    Because  of  the  cost  of  quarrying  and 
transportation,  local  marble  suffers  a  handicap  as  compared  with 
importations,  but  this  may  be  a  factor  in  conserving  a  much 
needed  future  supply.     The  deposits  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and 
silver  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  it  is  in  the  production  of  coal 
that  New  South  Wales  holds  the  premier  place  in  Australia.    It 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  Commonwealth,  its  mines 
yielding  annually  nearly  nine  million  tons  valued  at  over  three 
million  pounds.     Closely  related  economically  to  manufacturing 
enterprise,  the  mining  interests  are  also  one  of  the  chief  concerns 

1  Statistics  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1912. 
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of  industrial  legislation,  for  they  furnish  employment  to  one-third 
as  many  persons  as  are  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  state. 
Their  significance  in  this  respect  will  be  shown  more  fully  later  on. 

Manufacturing 

Although  New  South  Wales  is  seldom  thought  of  as  a  manu- 
facturing state,  it  has  practically  the  same  number  of  factories 
and  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes  as  has  Victoria. 
Industrial  production,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  has  steadily 
expanded  since  1871  when  the  persons  employed  in  factories  num- 
bered only  13,583.  In  1911  the  total  output  of  goods  was  valued 
at  over  fifty-four  million  pounds.  Unlike  New  Zealand,  over 
one-third  of  the  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants  of  the  state 
are  living  in  its  capital  city.  Naturally  enough  the  metropolitan 
district  is  the  home  of  factories  and  workshops,  especially  of  those 
connected  with  clothing,  printing,  wool  scouring,  ship  building, 
drugs,  and  the  production  of  light,  heat,  and  power.  Almost  one- 
half  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  employing  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  factory  workers  of  the  state  are  located  in  Sydney. 
The  proximity  to  coal  fields,  accessibility  to  raw  materials,  a  good 
water  supply,  and  the  density  of  population  —  these  factors  have 
made  inevitable  the  concentration  of  industry  within  the  metropol- 
itan district  of  the  state.^  This  abnormal  situation  has  at  once 
simplified  and  made  more  difiicult  the  administration  of  regulative 
legislation  as  will  later  be  evident. 

II.    A  KEVIEW  OF  WAGE  AND  STEIKE  LEGISLATION 

IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

The  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  regulating  the  terms  of 
industrial  contract  and  the  right  to  strike,  is  a  type  midway  be- 
tween that  of  New  Zealand  and  Victoria.  Combining  the  funda- 
mental essentials  of  an  arbitration  court  and  wages  boards,  it  has 
if  anything  a  wider  scope  of  control  than  the  systems  upon  which 
it  is  patterned.  Like  them  it  has  reached  its  present  status  after 
a  process  of  trial  and  error.  Like  the  leaders  of  other  states,  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  have  become  convinced  that  more  em- 
phasis should  be  put  upon  conciliation,  for  practical  administra- 
tive reasons  if  for  no  other.  This  conclusion  has  been  given  effect 
in  the  law  of  1912  which  is  now  in  force.     Several  other  ad- 

2  Statistics  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  N.  S.  W.,  1912. 
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ministrative  improvements  have  been  enacted.  It  will  be  our  pur- 
pose to  analyze  these  in  more  detail  after  considering  the  history 
and  general  nature  of  the  various  laws  which  have  been  passed  in 
the  effort  to  secure  industrial  peace  and  progress. 

1.  Two  Early  Attempts  —  The  Acts  of  1892  and  of  1899 
If  we  would  understand  the  logical  sequence  of  the  arbitration 
legislation  in  New  South  Wales,  we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the   conditions   of  the   early   nineties.     In   common  with   New 
Zealand  and  some  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth  the  country 
had  suffered  extensively  from  strikes  and  trade  disputes.      In 
1886-7  the  collieries  in  the  southern  district  were  idle  nearly 
twelve  months  because  of  a  strike.     In  1885  the  coal  miners  of  the 
northern  district  went  on  strike  for  several  months.     In  1889  the 
completion  of  various  public  works  released  some  12,000  unskilled 
laborers  from  the  ranks  of  industry.    The  maritime  strike  of  1890 
is  supposed  to  have  cost  the  state  a  million  pounds,  including 
£150,000  of  lost  wages.    In  1892  the  silver  mines  of  Broken  Hill 
were  idle  for  nearly  three  months  in  consequence  of  strikes.     In 
the  following  year  the  shearers'  strike  spread  into  the  state.    Dur- 
ing all  of  this  time  the  Newcastle  coal  miners  and  the  coal  com- 
panies were  in  almost  constant  conflict.     In  1900  strikes  among 
various  groups  of  factory  workers  were  prevalent.     "Nowhere 
except  in  Queensland/'  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  has  so  much  bitterness 
and  bad  feeling  been  shown  in  Australian  labor  struggles  as  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  nowhere  has  the  failure  of  optional  laws 
to  find  a  remedy  for  them  been  more  complete."  ^ 

The  search  for  a  solution  began  as  early  as  1890.  The  union- 
ists, weary  of  fighting  and  recognizing  an  opportunity  in  politics, 
supported  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  brought  before  it  favored  some  form  of 
State  conciliation  machinery,  but  a  large  majority  condemned  com- 
pulsion. The  attitude  of  the  Commission  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "No  quarrel  should  be  allowed  to  fester  if 
either  party  is  willing  to  accept  a  settlement  by  the  State  tribunal. 
Industrial  quarrels  cannot  continue  without  the  risk  of  their  grow- 
ing to  dangerous  dimensions,  and  the  State  has  a  right  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  call  upon  all  who  are  protected  by  the  laws  to  con- 
form to  any  provision  the  law  may  establish  for  settling  quarrels 

3  W.  p.  Reeves,  State  Experiments,  Vol.  2,  p.  98. 
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dangerous  to  the  public  peace."  But  concerning  the  compulsory 
enforcement  of  an  award,  they  said :  "  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators  will  settle  the  dispute  and  it  is  not  worth  while  there- 
fore for  the  sake  of  making  compliance  universal  to  introduse  the 
repugnant  element  of  compulsion."  * 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  conciliation  boards  from  which  there  should  be 
an  appeal  to  a  State  arbitration  court.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was 
introduced  in  August  of  the  same  year  but  owing  to  a  change  of 
administration  it  failed  of  passage.  In  1892  another  measure, 
similar  but  not  identical  with  the  first  bill,  was  passed  with  very 
little  opposition.  This  law,  known  as  the  Trade  Disputes  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Act^  1892,  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
state  into  industrial  districts,  each  of  which  was  to  have  a  council 
of  conciliation  composed  of  two  representatives  of  employers  and 
two  of  employees.  These  members  were  to  hold  office  for  two 
years  each.  Pending  the  creation  of  these  districts  a  general 
council  of  conciliation  was  projected  to  consist  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  representatives  of  employers  and  employees.  There  was 
also  a  council  of  arbitration  of  three  members  selected  in  a  similar 
way,  to  which  were  to  be  referred  disputes  failing  of  settlement  at 
the  hands  of  the  conciliation  councils.  Lawyers  were  forbidden 
representation  but  the  council  had  power  to  summon  witnesses 
and  enter  upon  premises  for  inspection.  Awards  could  be  en- 
forceable by  legal  process  only  by  the  prior  agreement  of  the 
parties.** 

Upon  its  passage  the  act  was  hailed  as  the  first  achievement  of 
the  new  Labor  party.  But  the  efforts  of  workmen  to  bring  cases 
were  baffled  by  the  refusal  of  the  other  side  to  appear.  The 
absence  of  compulsion  both  as  to  reference  and  as  to  enforcement 
of  awards  proved  to  be  its  fatal  weakness.  At  the  end  of  1894 
but  one  case  for  conciliation  and  one  for  arbitration  had  been 
taken.  Negotiations  in  other  cases  were  unsuccessful.  Employers 
were  so  strong  owing  to  their  victory  in  the  strike  of  1890  and  the 
general  commercial  depression  of  the  period,  that  they  treated  the 
law  with  contempt.  Having  proved  such  a  dismal  failure,  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  appropriate  further  funds  for  its  administration 


*  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Strikes,  1890,  pp.  34-35. 
5  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  60,  p.  524. 
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and  it  became  inoperative  in  1894,  expiring  by  limitation  two 
years  later.^ 

After  an  interval  of  four  years  another  attempt  at  voluntary 
arbitration  was  made,  and  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act 
of  1899  went  into  effect.     This  law  was  practically  a  copy  of  the 
English  Conciliation  Act  of  Mr.  Ritchie  and  aimed  at  the  pre- 
vention  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes.     The  minister 
was  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
disagreement  and  endeavor  to  bring  parties  to  an  amicable  agree- 
ment   Although  this  law  is  notable  for  its  simplicity  compared  to 
the  Act  of  1892,  up  to  the  close  of  1900  there  were  but  four  cases 
taken  under  it.     Its  operation  during  the  following  year  was 
scarcely  more  successful.    After  these  meagre  results  tlie  principle 
of  voluntary  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
state  finally  turned  to  compulsion.' 

2.  The  Compulsoby  Arbitration  Law  of  1901 
With  the  revival  of  prosperity  after  the  depression  of  the  great 
droughts  came  a  revival  of  trade  unionist  energy  and  activity, 
ffhe  unions  recruited  their  forces  and  replenished  their  funds! 
The  tailoresses  were  organized  and  obtained  better  conditions  after 
a  series  of  strikes.     Other  strikes  were  settled  favorably  to  the 
workers.     There  was  an  alliance  in  Pariiament  between  the  Labor 
party  and  the  Government  of  Sir  William  Lyne  which  became 
even  closer  after  his  ministry  was  reconstructed  under  Sir  John 
See.     The  Labor  party  did  not  attempt  to  take  a  bill  through  the 
legislative  process  unaided,  but  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  Wise,  then  Attorney  General,  who  undertook  to  draft  a 
measure.    This  he  did,  basing  it  largely  upon  the  example  of  New 
Zealand  and  aided  by  the  report  of  Judge  Alfred  P.  Backhouse,  a 
special  government  commissioner  appointed  to  study  the  working 
of  the  New  Zealand  arbitration  law  in  particular.     Rejected  in 
1901  by  the  Legislative  Council,  the  bill  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  general  election.    With  the  success  of  the  See-Labor  alliance 
the  resistance  of  the  Council  broke  down.    An  important  conces- 

•  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  60,  p.  627. 
7  Ibid,  p.  630. 
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sion  was  made,  however,  in  the  proviso  that  the  law  should  have 
force  only  until  1908.® 

Conceived  as  the  most  drastic  of  all  similar  laws  known  up 
to  that  time,  it  was  carried  through  Parliament  without  material 
alteration.  One  of  its  most  fundamental  differences  from  the  New 
Zealand  system  was  that  it  climated  conciliation  entirely,  leaving 
compulsory  arbitration  as  the  one  and  only  method  for  dealing 
with  all  disputes.  While  abandoning  the  conciliation  boards,  the 
provision  for  industrial  agreements  to  be  made  voluntarily  under 
the  law,  but  enforceable  like  an  award  of  the  Court,  was  retained. 

In  regard  to  arbitration  there  were  a  number  of  important  dif- 
ferences from  the  New  Zealand  law,  but  not  such  radical  de- 
partures—  as  those  in  reference  to  conciliation.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  court  of  arbitration  was  much  the  same  as  in  New 
Zealand,  a  supreme  court  justice  presiding  as  president  with  a 
representative  from  both  employers  and  employees.  By  the  amend- 
ment of  1905,  the  Governor  was  allowed  to  appoint  a  district  court 
judge  as  president  of  the  Court  and  also  a  deputy  president.  In 
the  mode  of  nomination  of  members  by  unions,  a  difference  is  to 
be  noted.  Each  union  sent  delegates  to  a  convention  by  which  a 
nomination  was  made,  instead  of  making  its  own  nomination  in- 
dependently. As  each  convention  could  name  but  one  person  it 
was  possible  for  each  class  to  actually  select  its  own  member  of 
the  Court. 

As  the  basis  of  the  act,  the  registration  and  incorporation  of 
industrial  unions  was  provided  for.  Here  also  there  was  a  dif- 
ference from  the  New  Zealand  system,  as  only  a  trade  union  was 
allowed  to  roister  as  an  industrial  union.  Unorganized  work 
people  were  required  therefore  to  go  through  a  double  process  of 
registration.  Mr.  Reeves  in  allowing  the  registration  of  non- 
union workers  wished  to  attract  hitherto  unorganized  labor  and 
also  to  combat  the  assertion  that  he  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  favor 
close  labor  corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  Mr. 
Wise  was  to  induce  apathetic  and  suspicious  unionists  to  renounce 
strikes  and  utilize  arbitration.  To  keep  labor  from  irritating  the 
public  by  bringing  too  many  cases  into  court,  he  made  the  use 

8  W.  P.  Reeves,  State  Experiments,  Vol.  2,  p.  154. 
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of  the  law  a  privilege  given  to  trade  unions  which  had  pi-eviously 
qualified  by  registration  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1881.    In 
order  that  these  unions  should  be  bona  fide,  the  registrar  appointed 
under  the  act  could  insist  that  subscriptions,  fees,  and  penalties 
were  fuUj  paid  and  accounts  accurately  kept.    To  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  duties  he  could  apply  for  the  cancellation  of  the  regis- 
tration of  any  union  by  the  Court.     Any  employer  or  employing 
corporation  that  employed  upon  the  average  fifty  persons  during 
the  six  months  precedent  to  filing  an  application  could  also  roister 
as  an  industrial  union.    Upon  complying  with  all  provisions,  these 
unions  became  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  corporations  endowed 
with  the  usual  powers  except  that  they  were  not  liable  to  have  their 
property  taken  in  execution  otherwise  than  under  the  act.     Such 
unions  were  given  three  special  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  associa- 
tions of  employers  or  ordinary  trade  unions ;  they  could  enter  into 
industrial  agreements  enforceable  by  the  Court ;  they  had  the  right 
to  nominate  candidates  for  appointment  upon  the  Court,  and  they 
could  bring  references  to  it.     However,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  was  not  thereby  confined  to  a  union  or  its  members.* 

The  procedure  under  the  law  of  1901  was  quite  similar  to  that 

first  enacted  in  New  Zealand.    The  Court  was  given  full  power  to 

determine  its  own  rules,  to  take  evidence,  to  inspect  books  in 

camera,  to  inspect  any  industrial  establishment  having  a  reference 

before  it,  and  to  assess  costs,  except  that  no  compensation  should 

be  allowed  for  an  attorney's  services.    However,  no  limitation  was 

put  upon  the  employment  of  counsel  as  was  done  in  New  Zealand. 

Wherever  technical  questions  were  involved,  two  assessors  might 

be  appointed  by  the  Court  to  advise  it,  one  representing  each  of 

the  parties  to  the  case.     The  president  of  the  Court  was  given 

the  sole  power  to  decide  upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence.    Con- 

cerning  the  hearing  of  cases  there  was  one  important  difference  to 

be  noted ;  preliminary  hearings  could  be  held  before  the  president 

of  the  Court  to  sift  out  the  main  issues  and  prepare  the  case  for  a 

formal  hearing.    To  some  extent  these  hearings  did  the  work  done 

by  the  conciliation  boards  in  New  Zealand.^* 


9  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1901,  No.  59,  Sec.  4-16,  and  W.  P.  Reeves, 
State  Experiments,  Vol.  2,  pp.  156-7. 

10  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  CO,  p.  532. 
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Jurisdiction  and  Powers  of  the  Court 

In  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Court  there  are 
several  points  of  interest  to  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  not  only 
the  government  railways  were  included  under  the  act,  but  also 
the  tramways  and  certain  government  harbor,  water  supply,  and 
sewerage  undertakings.  Secondly,  not  only  work  people  but  em- 
ployers as  well  had  to  be  organized  by  registration  under  the  law 
in  order  to  bring  disputes  before  the  -Court.  In  New  Zealand  that 
privilege  was  open  to  all  employers  whether  registered  or  not. 
But  while  the  right  of  reference  to  the  Court  was  thus  restricted 
to  individuals  and  firms  registered  under  the  act,  the  registrar 
could  at  any  time  refer  to  the  Court  disputes  involving  unregis- 
tered parties,  whether  employers  or  employees.  This  power  to 
compel  a  settlement  independently  of  the  parties  concerned  was 
something  quite  new  in  arbitration  legislation.  Third,  there  was 
no  provision  for  disputes  in  related  trades  but  instead  the  Court 
was  given  power  to  "  declare  that  any  practice,  regulation,  rule, 
custom,  term  of  agreement,  condition  of  employment,  or  dealing 
whatsoever  in  relation  to  an  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common 
rule  of  an  industry  affected  by  the  proceedings,"  and  "  direct 
within  what  limits  of  area  and  subject  to  what  conditions  and 
exceptions  such  common  rule  shall  be  binding  upon  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  said  industry,"  and  "  fix  penalties  for  any  breach  or 
non-observance  of  such  common  rule."  ^^  This  practice  of  the 
common  rule  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  ad- 
ministrative history  of  the  act  and  will  be  referred  to  in  more 
detail  later.  Fourth  and  last,  no  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  were  removable  to  any  other  court  by  certiorari  or 
otherwise.  There  was  no  right  of  an  appeal  on  any  technicality 
whatsoever,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
could  thus  be  made  the  tribunal  of  last  resort. 

Among  the  most  important  powers  granted  to  the  Court  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  study  was  that  of  fixing  a  minimum  wage 
and  a  special  rate  for  slow  workers.  Compulsory  preference  to 
unionists  might  be  granted  at  its  discretion.  The  Court  was 
empowered  to  issue  injunctions  to  prevent  the  violation  of  an 

uind.  Ar!).  Act,  1901,  No.  59,  §  37. 
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award,  expel  members  from  unions,  dissolve  unions  by  ordering 
a  cancellation  of  their  registration,  impose  penalties  and  fines  up 
to  the  amount  of  £500  upon  a  union  or  £5  upon  any  member  of  a 
union  for  breaches  of  an  award  or  order  issued  by  it."  These 
breaches  might  be  prosecuted  before  a  court  of  first  instance  with 
the  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  Arbitration  Court  iself .  Thus  it  was 
attempted  to  avoid  some  of  the  congestion  from  which  the  New 
Zealand  court  at  that  time  was  suffering,  as  well  as  in  some  degree 
to  separate  legislative  from  judicial  functions. 

Strike  Prevention 
The  means  taken  to  prevent  strikes  in  the  first  act  of  New  Soutb 
Wales  were  more  drastic  than  those  used  in  its  New  Zealand 
model.  Instead  of  prohibiting  such  action  while  proceedings  were 
pending  under  the  law,  any  such  course  was  prohibited  before  a 
reasonable  time  had  elapsed  for  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  the 
matter  in  dispute.  Any  violation  of  this  prohibition  was  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  £1,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  two  months,  as 
compared  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50  in  New  Zealand.^ 

In  the  administration  of  the  strike  provision  the  Court  held 
that  while  it  was  a  misdemeanor  to  begin  a  strike  or  lockout,  there 
was  no  power  in  the  Court  itself  to  punish  for  this  offense.     It 
directed  that  prosecutions  of  this  nature  be  brought  before  the  reg- 
ular criminal  tribunals.    In  thus  marking  a  step  toward  the  separ- 
ation of  the  legislative  and  judicial  function,  New  South  Wales 
advanced  from  the  legal  point  of  view  beyond  the  legislation  of 
New  Zealand  which  made  one  body  both  judge  and  law  giver. 
This  was  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  law,  who  in  a  speech 
m  Parliament  in  1905,  said:     "  In  their  essence  the  determina- 
tions  of  the  Court  are  the  same  as  the  regulations  under  the  fac- 
tory acts,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  they  should  be  enforced  in  the 
same  way."    Such  a  separation  was  not  made,  however,  in  the  case 
of  breaches  of  awards,  which  might  be  sued  for  either  in  the  Court 
itself  or  before  a  stipendiary  police  magistrate."  "    But  as  Dr. 

"Ind.  Arb.  Act,  1901,  No.  59,  §§  3«-38. 
"  Ind.  Arb.  Act,  1901,  No.  59,  §  34. 
Hind.  Arb.  Act,  1901,  No.  59,  §  37. 
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Clark  has  said,  the  way  was  pointed  to  a  recognition  of  orthodox 
legal  principles  in  this  kind  of  legislation.^^ 


The  Common  Bute 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  act  of  1901 
was  the  provision  made  for  what  is  known  as  the  "  common  rule." 
Instead  of  proceeding  through  district  after  district  citing  all  the 
employers  in  an  industry  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  Court  was  given 
power  to  treat  any  award  as  a  test  case  and  to  apply  that  award 
to  the  whole  industry  throughout  the  colony.  It  could  also  declare 
that  any  custom,  regulation  or  condition  should  be  the  common 
rule  of  an  industry  in  certain  limited  areas  only.  Thus  the  Court 
was  given  power  to  impair  the  validity  of  a  private  contract  already 
existing  upon  the  application  of  a  third  person  not  a  party  to  the 
contract  itself.  It  was  feared  that  employers  would  unknowingly 
suffer  from  rules  thus  laid  down,  but  the  Court  has  prescribed  that 
fair  notice  be  given  of  all  projected  extensions  of  an  award.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  act  the  common  rule  clause  was  applied  to 
filed  agreements  as  well  as  to  awards.  This  right  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  was  contested,  and  although  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth.^^ Because  of  this  judgment  it  has  frequently  been  the 
practice  where  it  was  desired  to  make  an  agreement  a  common 
rule,  to  leave  some  clause  open  for  settlement  by  the  Court.  A 
technical  dispute  thus  existing,  the  above  limitation  would  no 
longer  apply.  ^^ 

From  this  review  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  act  of  1901,  it 
is  plainly  apparent  that  it  marked  an  advance  upon  the  New 
Zealand  system.  With  a  wider  scope  and  more  drastic  provision 
against  strikes,  it  was  hoped  to  reduce  industrial  strife  to  a  min- 
imum. Uniformitv  was  to  result  from  the  common  rule,  render- 
ing  justice  more  quickly  to  all  concerned.  But  in  spite  of  its 
manifest  advantages  the  act  was  by  no  means  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess.   Its  administration  was  defective.    While  the  claims  of  slow 


15  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  96. 
i«  2  Commonwealth  Law  Reports,  94. 
I'Aves,  p.  112. 
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workers  were  sometimes  dealt  with  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Court, 
these  matters  were  often  left  to  the  employer  and  the  employees' 
unions.    The  enforcement  of  the  awards  devolved  largely  upon  the 
union,  as  there  was  no  provision  for  impartial  law  enforcement  by 
the  Government.     There  were  frequent  delays  in  the  hearing  of 
cases  owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  Arbitration  Court.    The  grants 
ing  of  preference  did  not  go  without  controversy.    Added  to  these 
weaknesses  of  administrative  machinery,  there  was  a  constant  un- 
certainty concerning  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  under  the  law. 
Decision  after  decision  was  upset  by  the  higher  courts,  until  there 
was  scarcely  any  solid  ground  on  which  the  Court  could  stand. 
This  was  clearly  recognized  by  Mr.  Justice  Heydon,  President  of 
the  Court  in  1907,  in  the  following  language: 

"  In  consequence  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  access  to  the  Court  is  blocked,  the  area  of  its 
operations,  narrowed  almost  to  vanishing  point,  its  freedom 
of  movement  checked  with  bonds,  and  all  its  actions  para- 
lysed. ^ 

"  When  an  act  is  passed,  which  really  means  what  it  seems 
to  mean,  in  which  '  industrial  dispute '  means  industrial  dis- 
pute, in  which  a  dispute  '  arising  between '  certain  persons 
does  not  mean  a  dispute  which  must  arise  between  totally  dif- 
ferent persons;  in  which  legal  rights  such  as  the  rights  to 
strike  and  lock-out  are  not  taken  away  without  anything 
being  given  in  their  place ;  then,  and  then  only,  can  the  prin- 
ciple of  industrial  arbitration  be  really  tested,  and  if  it 
breaks  down,  be  fairly  pronounced  to  have  broken  down."'* 

In  the  face  of  these  limitations,  employers  and  employees  alike 
favored  a  change  in  the  law,  although  clinging  to  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  As  the  act  expired  in  June,  1906,  it  was  deemed  de- 
sirable to  enact  a  new  law  before  the  expiration  of  its  predecessor. 
The  party  in  power  at  the  general  election  of  1907  declared  an  in- 
tention to  abolish  the  Court  and  substitute  wages  boards.  But  the 
Ministry  in  spite  of  support  from  the  press  was  prevented  by  pub- 
lic opinion  from  carrying  the  proposal  into  execution.  ^^  The  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  was  retained  and  a  system  of  wages  boards 
adopted.     Administrative  defects  were  remedied  and  the  wage 

18  New  South  Wales,  6  Industrial  Arbitration  Reports,  58-9. 
i»B.  R.  Wise,  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  p.  318. 
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arbitration  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  entered  upon  a  new  era 
of  development. 

3.  The  Industrial  Disputes  Act  of  1908 
The  general  aim  of  the  act  succeeding  the  original  law  was  well 
expressed  in  the  preamble:  "  To  provide  for  the  constitution  of 
boards  to  determine  the  conditions  of  employment  in  industries ;  to 
define  the  powers,  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  such  boards,  and 
to  give  effect  to  their  awards  and  appoint  a  court;  to  prohibit  lock- 
outs and  strikes,  and  to  regulate  employment  in  industries ;  to  pre- 
serve certain  awards,  orders,  directions  and  industrial  agreements 
in  force  under  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1901 ;  and  for  pur- 
poses consequent  thereon  or  incidental  thereto."  The  law  was 
drawn  so  as  to  fit  in  with  preceding  legislation  and  be  in  good 
working  order  by  the  time  the  act  of  1901  expired.  With  this  end 
in  view,  it  was  provided  that  the  expiration  of  the  old  law  should 
not  disturb  the  incorporation  of  previously  enrolled  industrial 
unions  or  the  validity  of  awards  or  orders  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion then  existing.  The  transition  was  thus  affected  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  friction  and  confusion. 

As  it  has  already  been  intimated,  unionism  was  retained  as  the 
operating  basis  of  the  new  act.  However,  the  unions  were  de- 
prived of  the  exclusive  control  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
provision  that  where  no  union  existed,  twenty  employees  in  an 
industry  might  apply  for  the  constitution  of  a  board.  Strange  to 
say,  there  is  no  recorded  instance  where  this  privilege  was  taken 
advantage  of.  But  little  change  was  made  regarding  the  condi- 
tions of  incorporation,  save  that  to  secure  greater  control,  the 
registrar  was  given  the  power  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any 
union  upon  his  own  initiative.  An  Industrial  Court  was  con- 
stituted to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Court  of  Arbitration.  It 
was  to  consist  of  one  Supreme  Court  judge  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  sitting  either  with  or  without  assessors,  who  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute.^  The  Court  was  given 
powers  very  similar  to  those  of  its  predecessor  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  we  shall  notice.  In  the  Court  was  centered  the  author- 
ity to  recommend  the  constitution  of  wages  boards  and  to  it  was 

20  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  1908,  No.  3,  §§  9,  13. 
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given  the  ultimate  power  of  sustaining  or  rejecting  their  deci- 
sions. Its  duties  of  administration  and  enforcement  were  gi-eatlj 
lightened.  In  short,  it  was  sought  to  make  it  a  tribunal  of  last 
resort,  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  central  feature  of  the  new  act  was  the  appointment  of 
wages  boards  which  were  to  perform  a  function  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  wages  boards  of  Victoria,    In  order  to  cover  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  state  comprehensively,  a  schedule  of  in- 
dustries was  drawn  up,  for  any  trade  of  which  a  board  could  be 
appointed.     This  schedule  as  amended  in  October,  1911,  gives 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  legal  definition   of  industry. 
Various  public  utilities  such  as  gas  companies,  water  and  sewer- 
age boards,  and  the  City  Harbour  Trust  were  specifically  men- 
tioned.    The  only  important  classes  omitted  from  it  were  those 
engaged  in  agriculture.    A  board  could  be  constituted  for  any  of 
these  industries  by  the  Minister  for  Labor  after  a  recommenda- 
tion to  that  effect  had  been  made  by  the  Industrial  Court    Where 
there  was  no  duly  qualified  trade  or  industrial  union  of  workers, 
or  where  such  a  union  refused  to  make  application,  twenty  em- 
ployees in  the  same  industry  could  apply  for  a  board.    Thus  while 
the  benefits  of  the  act  were  no  longer  conferred  exclusively  upon 
members  of  industrial  unions,  it  was  made  impossible  for  a  hand- 
ful of  workers  to  originate  disputes  as  had  been  the  case  in  New 
Zealand.    Each  board  was  made  up  of  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  four  members,  and  an  outside  person  to  be  nominated  as 
chairman  by  the  original  members  of  the  board.^^     Aside  from 
the  chairman,  one-half  of  the  board  members  were  to  be  employers 
and  employees  selected  from  persons  elected  by  each  class.     But 
where  either  employers  or  employees  consisted  largely  of  females, 
the  Court  could  waive  the  stipulated  qualifications.     All  boards 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Court  unless  previously  dissolved  at  the 
behest  of  the  same  body.^^    In  the  procedure  and  powers  of  the 
boards  there  was  some  variation  from  the  practice  in  Victoria. 
Such  evidence  could  be  admitted  as  the  chairman  should  think 
fit.     Any  plant  in  an  industry  under  investigation  was  made  sub- 
si  Industrial  Disputes  Amendment  Act,  1908,  No.  24,  §  4. 
22  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  1908,  No.  3,  §§  14-21. 
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ject  to  inspection  by  any  member  of  the  board.  One  point  is  of 
interest,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  lawyers  from  the  proceedings, 
except  upon  the  express  consent  of  the  chairman,  or  the  fact  that 
they  are  themselves  engaged  in  the  industry.  While  in  1900  Mr. 
Wise  did  not  favor  the  employment  of  counsel  before  the  Arbi- 
tration Court,  he  was  not  averse  to  it  In  1908  the  exclusion 
of  the  legal  fraternity  was  very  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Wade,  then 
Attorney-General  of  the  state.  In  a  memorable  speech  before 
Parliament  he  declared  that  much  of  the  delay  and  expense  of 
litigation  under  the  original  act  was  due  to  the  presence  of  hair- 
splitting lawyers.^  As  the  bill  was  finally  enacted  into  law,  his 
counsels  prevailed  and  the  New  Zealand  example  was  followed. 
Concerning  the  other  powers  given  to  the  boards  there  is  nothing 
original  to  be  added.  A  board  could  limit  hours,  fix  the  lowest 
wages  for  both  time  and  piece  work,  and  in  general  decide  any 
matter  of  dispute  coming  before  it.  It  was  entrusted  with  the 
appointment  of  an  authority  other  than  the  board  itself  for  the 
granting  of  permits  to  those  unable  to  earn  the  lowest  regular 
rates.  If  no  appointment  was  made,  the  duty  to  issue  these  cer- 
tificates remain^  with  the  Kegistrar.  The  right  to  apply  the 
common  rule  was  continued  in  the  board,  which  by  its  award 
could  bind  all  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  or  group  of  indus- 
tries within  the  locality  specified.  Subject  to  an  appeal,  the  award 
of  a  board  could  be  made  binding  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  three  years.  Any  person  bound  by  an  award 
might  within  one  month  after  its  publication  apply  to  the  Indus- 
trial Court  for  leave  to  appeal.  If  an  appeal  was  refused,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  award  as  law.^  The  board 
was  thus  made  responsible  to  a  high  degree  for  its  deliberations. 
The  Court,  possessing  the  ultimate  power  of  review  had  all  the 
powers  of  a  board  when  rehearing  a  case  and  its  decision  was 
made  final  on  all  points  concerning  the  matter  in  controversy.^ 
Thus  the  regulation  of  working  conditions  by  members  of  an  in- 
dustry was  joined  to  the  principle  of  impartial  compulsion  by 
an  outside  body. 


23  New  South  Wales,  Parliamentary  Debates,  1908,  Vol.  29,  p.  182. 

24  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  1908,  No.  3,  §§  27-34. 
26  Ibid.,  §  59. 
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Enforcement 
In  the  enforcement  of  awards  and  decrees  an  improvement  was 
made  in  the  administrative  machinery  over  thei  act  of  1901.  Three 
kinds  of  decisions  were  made  binding  under  the  law;  board  deter- 
minations, awards  of  the  Industrial  Court,  and  industrial  agree- 
ments filed  with  the  Eegistrar.     In  order  to  secure  the  perform 
ance  of  an  award,  the  boards  and  the  Industrial  Court  were  given 
the  authority  to  demand  the  deposit  of  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  any  person  or  union  filing  an  application  would  be  liable 
under  the  award.'^    Furthermore,  on  the  conviction  of  a  member 
of  a  trade  or  industrial  union  of  an  offense  against  the  act,  the 
Court  might  order  the  trustees  of  such  union  to  pay  out  of  its 
funds  any  amount  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  of  the  penalty 
imposed.     The  penalty  for  breaches  of  the  act  remained  prac- 
tically the  same  as  it  had  been  before.     By  the  amendment  of 
1910,  the  Industrial  Court  was  allowed  to  order  any  proceedings 
for  breaches  to  be  tried  before  a  police  magistrate  or  the  Regis- 
trar in  petty  sessions.^^     This  amendment  served  to  relieve  the 
higher  court  of  irksome  litigation  and  thus  gave  it  time  for  more 
urgent  work.      But  there  was  one  change  well  worth  noting. 
Government  inspectors  were  appointed,  who  were  to  relieve  the 
unions  of  the  task  of  enforcement.    They  were  required  to  inspect 
the  plants  of  employers  under  award,  examine  time  sheets  and 
payrolls,  and  in  general  see  that  the  law  was  being  complied  with.^^ 
The  advance  from  enforcement  by  the  unions  to  impartial  enforce- 
ment by  the  State  was  the  most  significant  change  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 
The  provisions  against  strikes  under  the  law  of  1908  were 
fully  as  stringent  as  those  under  the  original  act.  But  the  coal 
strikes  of  1909  made  necessary  even  more  drastic  prohibitions. 
In  1909  an  amendment  was  passed  by  which  the  penalties  for 
the  instigation  of  strikes  and  lockouts  were  materially  increased. 
Unlawful  meetings  were  defined  and  forbidden,  and  the  Indus- 
trial  Court  was  given  sole  authority  in  all  cases  concerning  such 

29  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  1908,  No.  3,  §  52. 

27  Industrial  Disputes  Amendment  Act,  1910,  No.  5,  §  3. 

28  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  1908,  No.  3,  §  58. 
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industrial  warfare.  Even  more  sweeping  in  scope  was  an  amend- 
ment designated  "  to  prohibit  certain  monopolies,  and  certain 
contracts,  agreements,  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade." 
This  amendment  defined  a  necessary  commodity  as: 

"  (a)  Coal;  (b)  gas  for  lighting,  cooking  or  industrial 
purposes;  (c)  water  for  domestic  purposes;  and  (d)  any 
article  of  food  the  deprivation  of  which  may  tend  to  en- 
danger human  life  or  cause  serious  bodily  injury."  ^® 

Any  person  taking  part  in  a  strike  affecting  a  "  necessary  com- 
modity "  was  made  liable  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months. 
By  such  provisions  as  these  it  \^as  thought  to  secure  industrial 
peace.  In  this  respect  the  experience  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand. 

4.  The  Industrial  Akbitration  Act,  1912 
When  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  of  1908  was  adopted,  an 
effort  was  made  to  maintain  a  complete  system  of  machinery  for 
the  regulation  of  wages  and  industrial  conditions  generally,  to- 
gether with  a  court  having  the  power  to  make  all  orders  compul- 
sory. Although  a  decided  improvement  over  the  original  act, 
after  three  years  of  experience,  it  like  its  predecessors,  became 
a  mark  for  adverse  criticism.  Over  two  hundred  boards  were 
established  while  this  law  was  in  existence.  The  most  serious 
objection  raised  against  it  was  the  very  multiplicity  of  boards 
and  the  practical  absence  of  co-ordinating  principles.  Although 
the  Court  endeavored  to  define  the  provinces  of  boards,  the  over- 
lapping of  awards  was  a  serious  evil.  Consequently,  a  complete 
shifting  of  industrial  lines  was  decided  upon  and  the  Arbitration 
Act  of  1912  was  enacted  to  replace  all  previous  legislation  of  this 

kind. 

The  existing  law  in  New  South  Wales  is  much  like  the  law  of 
1908.  In  fact  the  essential  machinery,  with  some  important 
changes  of  alignment,  is  practically  the  same.  As  in  1908,  every 
effort  was  made  to  effect  a  gradual  transition  to  the  new  system. 
In  the  main  the  old  awards  and  orders  of  the  Court  were  allowed 
to  expire  naturally.  The  registration  of  the  industrial  unions 
was  not  disturbed,  although  the  terms  of  such  registration  were 

29  Industrial  Disputes  Amendment  Act,  1900,  No.  26,  §  2. 
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varied  somewhat     The  position  of  the  unions  was  strengthened 
as  we  shall  note  later.     One  provision  calculated  to  do  this  gives 
the  Eegistrar  or  an  industrial  magistrate  the  power  to  order  the 
payment  of  any  fine,  subscription  or  levy  due  to  a  union  by  one 
of  its  members.^    In  place  of  the  Industrial  Court  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  was  established,  the  judge  of  the  old  court  assuming 
a  similar  function  in  the  new.     Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  judge  and  a  deputy,  either  of  whom 
can  on  occasion  preside  over  the  Court.     The  judge  may  sit  alone 
or  he  may  be  assisted  by  assessors  where  technical  advice  is 
needed.     The  Court  has  all  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  any 
subordinate  body  under  the  law  and  is  in  general  not  only  an 
executive  head,  but  a  tribunal  of  last  resort. 

It  is  in  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Boards  which  super- 
seded the  old  wages  boards,  that  the  chief  innovation  of  the  new 
law  consists.     Under  the  former  system  boards  could  be  con- 
stituted for  industries  or  occupations,  or  for  any  division  or  com- 
bination of  employees  in  industries  as  might  be  judged  expedient 
by  the  Court.     While  in  practice  boards  were  constituted  for  in- 
dustries, the  workers  were  associated  according  to  trade,  or  goods 
made,  or  materials  worked  upon,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
boards  for  trades,  for  industries,  and  for  business,  each  with 
numerous   exceptions.     Under  the  new  plan  the  range  of  in- 
dustries and  callings  is  (Jefined  by  schedule,  and  a  board  may  be 
formed  for  any  industry  or  calling  or  for  a  division  or  combina- 
tion in  such  industry  or  calling.     Occupations  in  the  nature  of 
home  industries  such  as  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  the  making 
of  shirts  and  underclothing  are  scheduled  separately.     The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  prevent  system  from  the  former  one, 
lies  in  the  grouping  of  allied  industries  under  one  chairman  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  such  boards  more  upon  the  basis  of  craft 
or  calling  than  of  industry.     The  ultimate  aim  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  some  twenty-eight   subsidiary   arbitration  courts,   each 
court  having  the  power  to  deal  with  a  group  of  allied  industries 
but  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  formation  of  boards  for  a  group  of  industries    is    now 
effected  under  the  schedule  and  such  other  board  designations  as 

80  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912,  No.  17,  §  53. 
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the  Governor  may  from  time  to  time  proclaim  for  any  one  of  the 
group  divisions.  By  a  resolution  of  Parliament  the  Governor 
may  regroup  certain  industries  as  the  Court  may  see  fit.^^  The 
chairman  for  all  the  boards  under  one  group  of  allied  industries 
is  recommended  by  the  Court  and  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
Besides  the  chairman  each  board  consists  of  two  or  four  other 
members,  one-half  of  whom  must  be  bona  fide  employers  and  em- 
ployees respectively.  This  requirement  is  waived  in  any  calling 
where  the  workers  are  mainly  women,  as  experience  has  sometimes 
shown  them  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  dealing  with  shrewd 
men  employers.  All  prospective  board  members  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  after  being  duly  recommended  by  the  Court  for 
their  several  positions.  Unless  previously  dissolved  by  the 
Minister,  a  board  holds  office  for  three  years.  However,  a  mem- 
ber may  be  removed  from  office  at  any  time  for  incompetence  or 
neglect  of  duty. 

In  its  procedure,  a  return  to  the  practice  under  the  original 
act  is  to  be  noted.  Although  a  reference  may  be  brought  to  the 
board  by  the  Minister  or  an  employer  having  not  less  than  twenty 
employees,  no  application  may  be  filed  by  the  workers  except  as 
members  of  an  industrial  union.^^  This  clause  practically  com- 
pels workers  to  unionize  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
The  powers  and  functions  of  the  boards  remain  practically  un- 
changed. A  little  more  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  concilia- 
tion than  hitherto,  it  now  being  the  clear  duty  of  the  chairman 
to  try  to  bring  the  contesting  parties  to  an  agreement  The 
rules  as  to  hearings,  evidence,  and  the  inspection  of  books  have 
varied  scarcely  at  all.  It  is  now  expressly  stipulated  that  a 
board  may  grant  preference  to  the  members  of  any  industrial 
union  of  employees,  but  the  Court  may  cancel  such  an  order  if  at 
any  time  they  happen  to  be  concerned  in  a  strike.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  the  practice  of  the  old  boards  to  grant  preference, 
although  the  right  was  not  expressly  given  them.  If  no  appeal 
from  a  board's  decision  is  allowed  by  the  Court  within  thirty  days, 
the  award  has  the  force  of  law  for  three  years  unless  it  is  modi- 
fied or  revoked  in  the  meantime.    It  is  evident  from  these  obser- 


31  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912,  No.  17,  §  16. 
82  Ibid,  §  31. 
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cTalTeV^^*  *^'  ^"''''''''  ""^  "^^  ^""^'  ^'^  ^"'  ^^^°  materially 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  operation  of  the  new  plan 
some  definitions  are  essential.    By  way  of  explanation  it  may  be 
said  that  a  craft  board  is  a  board  controlling  the  industrial  con- 
ditions  not  only  of  skilled  crafts,  but  of  any  distinctive  callings, 
whether  skilled,  party  skilled,  or  not  skilled  at  all.     Thus  con- 
sidered   porters  in  the  railway  service,  liftmen  or  waiters,  each 
belong  to  a  craft  and  may  be  governed  by  a  craft  board.    By  an 
enterprise  is  meant  a  large  composite  business  which  includes 
among  Its  employees  persons  who  are  members  of  different  craffs 
but  who  are  united  under  one  management.    Lastly,  an  industiy 
may  include  a  number  of  private  businesses  which  can  be  grouped 
under  a  common  designation  as  producers  of  the  same  article,  as 
for  instance    the  saw-milling  industry  or  the  tanning  industry 
In  each  of  these,  persons  of  different  crafts  or  callings  may  be 
engaged,  such  as  engineers  and  carters. 

When  the  Court  proceeded  to  establish  boards  under  the  new 
plan    many  difficulties  were  confronted.     There  was  not  onlv  a 
conflict  of  employers  and  employees,  but  also  between  secti;ns 
of  employees  as  to  the  best  method  of  arrangement.     Notwith- 
standing the  general  complaints  against  the  multiplicitv  of  boards 
under  the  old  statute,  some  unions  strongly  favored  a  grouping  of 
boards  on  the  industry  instead  of  the  craft  basis.    These  were  the 
unions  which  had  come  into  being  under  the  repealed  statute  and 
had  drawn  away  many  members  from  the  older  craft  unions     It 
was  urged  that  the  division  of  the  various  employees  of  an  in- 
dustry  or  enterprise  into  various  crafts  with  a  board  for  each 
craft,  would  necessitate  a  constant  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  see  that  nothing  was  done  by  any  of  these  boards 
unfairly   prejudicing  the  enterprise  or   industry.     It   was   also 
claimed  that  it  was  an  intolerable  responsibility  for  persons  carry- 
ing on  a  large  business  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a  large  number 
of  awards  and  to  attempt  to  reconcile  their  possibly  conflicting 
provisions.    Although  there  seldom  has  been  difficulty  owing  tol 
difference  in  hours  set  by  different  awards,  the  presence  of  this 
possibility  was  emphasized.     On  the  other  hand,  the  craft  board 
was  advocated  on  the  principle  that  a  craftsman  is  such  wherever 
he  may  be  employed;  and  as  he  must  possess  the  qualifications 
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necessary  for  his  craft  he  ought  to  receive  the  same  wages  and  en- 
joy the  same  conditions  as  other  members  of  his  craft,  even  though 
he  may  happen  to  be  employed  in  an  enterprise  or  industry  where 
other  kinds  of  craftsmen  are  engaged.    Again,  it  was  claimed  that 
particulariy  in  the  skilled  trades  it  was  all  important  that  the 
members  of  the  craft  should  be  kept  together  in  one  union  and  be 
governed  by  one  board  in  order  to  foster  the  craft  or  guild  feel- 
ing, which  is  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  each  one  of  the 
callings.     Unless  a  man's  craft  union  can  represent  him  in  pro- 
ceedings before  the  arbitration  boards,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
leave  its  ranks.     Such  in  brief  were  the  arguments  advanced  by 
those  advocating  the  constitution  of  boards  on  the  respective  bases 
of  industry,  enterprise,  and  craft.    The  general  opinion  of  the 
employers  was  that  neither  kind  of  board  ought  to  be  rigidly  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,  but  that  the  Court  should  be  left  to  determine 
each  claim  for  a  board  upon  its  own  merits.     This  as  we  shall  see, 
was  the  course  ultimately  pursued. 

When  the  first  applications  for  boards  were  made  under  the 
present  law,  Mr.  Deputy  Justice  Scholes  was  presiding  over  the 
Court  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Heydon.    By  his  ruling 
134  state  boards  were  constituted  upon  the  craft  principle.     Upon 
the  return  of  Judge  Heydon  to  the  bench,  the  precedent  laid  down 
by  the  Deputy  Justice  was  reversed.'"*^    What  was  done  was  to  re- 
establish as  many  of  the  old  boards  as  was  consistent  with  the  act. 
It  was  found  inexpedient  to  drastically  disunite  organized  sections 
of  workers  without  reference  to  their  conditions  and  relations  to 
industries.    While  detennined  to  limit  the  number  of  awards  and 
prevent  over-lapping,  the  Court  declined  to  do  this  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  avoiding  expense  of  administration  to  the  detriment 
of  established  conditions.    Recognizing  that  the  mining  industries 
of  Broken  Hill  could  best  be  regulated  by  local  tribunals,  the  Court 
excluded  the  county  of  Yancowinna  from  the  jurisdiction  of  state 
wide  boards,  excepting  for  textiles,  broom-making,  glass,  brush- 
making,  and  other  similar  occupations.     The  requirement  of  one 
chairman  for  a  group  of  industries  scattered  throughout  the  state 
made  necessary  transpositions  and  regroupings.     But  these  were 
by  no  means  the  only  difficulties  which  were  encountered,  some  of 
which  still  exist.     The  over-lapping  of  craft  awards  already  men- 

33 12  Industrial  Arbitration  Reports,  68. 
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tioned  has  caused  a  vexatious  uncertainty  for  many  employers 
t  Si^'  '''"V;  ^"^P'"^^'  ^-'^  ^  ^-n  thLiSt  tfa^ 
ness     Owing  to  the  attempt  of  Parliament  to  recite  in  the  schedule 

act  l^n  1  ""T  '^  *'^  ^•^•^"«*""  ^'  *>^«  ^^^  to  lt.'t 
tal  y  oltteT'^^^^^^^^^  w  "^^^  ^"^^  '^^  ^^^  "™  ''-•l- 
n  the  Ac   of  19^''       '!^*'*?. "'  '^''^*'°''  '^  ^^•''"^'^  ^^opted 

siof of  oil  iT*'"',**'  V«'g«  ^^'tio^  of  employee,  is  the  omi^ 
was  wfth  r     ""'•'^'!/'°-  *^«  jurisdiction  of  the  boards,    it 

Worked  Act^ofT^o     ^''"^'''  *'"''  '^''''''''^  ^"^  '"^^  Clerical 
workers  Act  of  1910,  empowering  the  Court  (not  the  boards)  to 

fix  a  rnxnimum  wage  for  this  class  of  persons,  was  passed     A^ 

hxs  act  largely  proved  a  failure,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 

m  principle  why  the  clerks  should  not  be  included  amonT  he 

cla  sification  of  clerks  and  the  grading  of  their  work  will  not  likely 
^  chieved  without  difficulty.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Clerks'  Board  of  Victoria  h!! 
not  apparently  met  with  any  insuperable  obstacJ,  an^  Hs  i^ 

oo„^r.-*^\^'''f  "'*'^'  """^  ^'^"^  of  the  present  method  of 
constituting  boards  are  balanced  against  its  merits,  it  is  eviden 
that  experience  alone  will  prove  the  adequacy  of  ke  new  plln 
The  principle  of  craft  unionism  involving  the  claim  that  all  crafti 
men  such  as  engine  drive.,  carpenters,  and  painters,  should  b  ^ 
to  the  same  union  and  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  board  is  thf 
assumption  of  the  present  act  and  is  now  on  trial  as  a  method  of  h.: 
dusj-ial  control.    Those  most  interested  in  the  work  of  the  vad- 
ous  boards,  while  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  seem 
generally  satisfied  that  it  is  working  out  satisfactorily.- 

Conciliation 
Quite  as  importa^t  as  the  rearrangement  of  wages  boards  under 
the  present  law  is  the  machinery  provided  for  conciliation.    Dur- 
mg  the  last  ten  years  a  great  many  wasteful  strikes  originated  in 

"Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  1,  p.  1062.  " — " 
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small  disputes  which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  means  had 
been  available  for  an  immediate  inquiry.  In  May  1911,  while  the 
act  of  1908  was  still  operative,  an  Investigation  Officer  was  ap- 
pointed whose  chief  function  was  to  deal  with  complaints  concern- 
ing breaches  of  awards  and  to  intervene  whenever  strikes  were 
threatened,  pending  an  investigation  by  a  wages  board.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  an  active  policy  of  conciliatory  intervention  was 
entered  upon,  anticipating  in  a  voluntary  way  the  expedients 
embodied  in  the  present  statute.^ 

One  of  the  main  functionaries  of  the  conciliation  plan  now  m 
vogue  is  a  special  commissioner  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  intervening  in  aU  cases  where  he  is  aware  of  any  actual  or 
threatened  dispute  which  may  result  in  a  strike.  His  is  the  power 
to  compel  both  employers  and  workers  in  such  an  industry  to  meet 
him  and  state  their  case.  He  is  authorized  to  act  as  the  chairman 
of  a  compulsory  conference  but  has  no  judicial  powers.  If  he 
is  unable  to  adjust  the  matter  in  dispute  he  reports  it  to  the  Min- 
ister who  may  then  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Court.  If  it 
chooses,  the  Court  may  at  once  proceed  to  make  an  award  without 
recourse  to  an  industrial  board.  It  is  thus  possible  for  an  actual 
inquiry  to  be  made  within  a  few  days  of  the  report  of  the  threat- 
ened trouble  to  the  Minister.^ 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  conciliation  com- 
mittees covering  any  occupation  or  calling  in  which  more  than  five 
hundred  men  are  employed,  with  this  limitation:  no  committee 
may  be  appointed  unless  the  employees  in  the  industry  concerned 
are  registered  as  an  industrial  union.     The  Minister  may  consti- 
tute these  committees,  which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  two 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  two  of  the  workers.     He  may 
also  appoint  a  chairman,  if  the  committee  cannot  agree  to  elect  one. 
The  committee  is  entirely  independent  of  any  board  constituted 
for  the  industry  and  may  be  maintained  so  long  as  it  is  of  any  value 
to  those  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  board  or  an 
award.     Its  deliberations  are  those  of  a  voluntary  conference  and 
the  chairman  is  an  officer  appointed  to  assist  the  parties  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  an  agreement.^^    It  is  hoped  that  these  committees 


36  Ibid,  Vol.  1,  p.  3. 

w  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  1,  p.  4. 

S7  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912,  No.  17, 
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will  be  of  use  m  industries  such  as  coal  mining  and  transport  occu- 
pations where  disputes  frequently  arise  over  matters  which  appear 
trifling  to  the  general  public.  No  elaborate  machinery  has  to  be 
set  in  motion,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  dissatisfied  parties  can 
be  brought  together  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  points  at 
issue.  While  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  generalization  upon  this 
experiment,  it  seems  probable  that  the  results  will  be  favorable  as 
they  have  been  so  far  in  New  Zealand. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 
WUle  the  conciliation  measures  already  described  are  the  out- 

additional  prohibitions  and  penalties  have  been  adopted.     Penal- 
ties payable  because  of  participation  in  a  strike  may  be  recovered 
by  an  attachment  of  the  wages  due  to  a  person  from  his  employer 
Such  an  order  of  attachment  takes  precedence  of  any  other  assL- 
ment  or  charge  upon  the  wages  of  such  a  person.     Again,  any 
property  which  a  union  may  hold,  even  though  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  any  judgment  against  a  union  or 
Its  members  for  violating  the  industrial  peace.     But  the  most 
sweeping  power  conferred  upon  the  Court  in  relation  to  industrial 
warfare  is  the  right  to  issue  a  writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  anv 
person  from  instigating  or  aiding  in  a  strike  or  lockout.     Any  vio- 
lation of  such  a  writ  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  SIX  months.     Offenses  of  this  nature  may  be  tried  by  the  Court 
Itself  or  before  any  police  justice.^    If  used  with  discretion,  the 
injunction  may  prove  to  be  very  useful  as  a  means  of  intimidat- 
ing would  be  violators  of  the  peace. 

Other  Administrative  Provisions 
It  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  of  the  changes  in  the  general 
administrative  machinery  of  the  present  law.     The  Kegistrar  is 
now  the  sole  authority  having  power  to  issue  permits  to  aged   in- 
firm,  or  slow  workers.     He  may  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  permits  may  be  granted,  and  revoke  them  as  he  sees  fit 
ihe  union  to  which  a  man  having  a  permit  belongs  may  apply  to 
^e  Registrar  at  any  time  for  the  cancellation  of  such  certificate 
However,  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Eegistrar  in  such  a' 
88  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912,  No.  17,  §§  45^8.  ' 
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matter  is  allowable,  except  upon  the  ground  that  the  trade  or  cal^ 
ing  concerned  is  one  in  which  no  permit  should  have  been  issued. 

The  work  of  enforcing  the  law  has  remained  with  the  inspectors 
whose  activities  are  now  co-ordinated  under  the  direction  of  the 
Investigation  Officer.     However,  the  right  to  bring  proceedings  for 
the  breach  of  an  award  is  not  limited  to  the  Government.     Any 
employer  or  the  secretary  of  an  industrial  union  concerned,  may 
prosecute  an  offense  against  the  law,  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  losing 
party.'^    Industrial  magistrates  having  the  qualifications  of  police 
magistrates  have  been  created,  before  whom  the  greater  number  of 
such  cases  are  heard.     To  prevent  settlement  for  breaches  outside 
of  court,  any  person  receiving  in  behalf  of  any  industrial  union  of 
employees,  money  paid  because  of  a  violation  of  the  act,  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds.     This  clause  guards  against  the  former 
practice  of  fine  collecting  by  union  secretaries.     Most  of  the  ordi- 
nary court  work  now  falls  upon  the  industrial  magistrates,  or  the 
Registrar.     Any  order  of  the  lower  courts  imposing  a  penalty  may 
be  carried  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  which  may  refuse  to  enter- 
tain an  appeal.     Standing  as  the  final  arbiter  upon  questions  of 
industrial  controversy  and  questions  of  practical  administration, 
it  is  without  question  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  authority 
in  the  whole  system.     As  an  executive,  it  defines  industries  and 
arranges  their  groupings ;  as  a  legislator,  it  prescribes  the  duties  of 
officers  and  issues  regulations,  and  as  a  judge,  it  deals  with  viola- 
tions of  its  self  made  laws.     Viewed  from  these  several  angles,  but 
chiefly  as  the  executive  and  judicial  head  of  a  system  of  concili- 
ation, arbitration,  and  wage  regulation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy   experiments    in    industrial  legislation  to  be  found  m 
Australasia. 

Ill    PHASES  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
'  MENT  UNDER  ARBITRATION  LEGISLATION 

1.  Industry 
A.  The  General  Expansion  of  Industry 
The  story  of  commercial  and  industrial  development  in  New 
South    Wales  bears  several  points  of  resemblance  to  a  similar 
growth  in  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand. 

39  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912,  No.  17,  §  27. 

40  Ibid.,  §  5a. 
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no  Federal  tariff    J^'Pf^^^*-     ^^  the  same  time,  there  being 

heavy  t^Uir't.""  ""^  '"'"'^  *"  ''^^^  -*h' 

factoL  X7ate  Jml  M^rtrl^er ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ment  of  the  Fpdpr«l  T      -ff  •     T^   ,  ^^  ^^^^^®-     ^Jpon  the  enact- 

tribute,  fti.  «,b.„..l„njT?'r^  C«m„„„„  of  1903  ,^ 

uncommon  dunJlTZl  ^"f  ."""^^'t'o^^  ««  these  were  not 

trial  control      l7^f  early  Jears  of  the  new  experiment  in  indus- 

ciusi;r:infdr.it"s^^^^^^^^^ 

drought,  came  the  revival  of  tuS 'con™  S?:;?/^  %« 
business  growth      In  iohk  +1,        x  ^"""^euce  and  an  era  of 

was  repoSt'be  over  12  t'       T'  "'  ""^  ^"'^'''P^^  ''"«k--'^« 
emmen't  contrlct^carng If W^^^^^^      ^"""^ '"  ^^«*-     «- 

demand  for  locomotives^  Jl^S  iltT  Tnlr  ^'^ 
struction  of  iron  bridges  and  nnhl./t.    ij  '     ^  *^®  '^^' 

in^petus  to  metal  wor^ard^^  ma  SZe'Th:  7''T'1 
plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  t^T7  ■  '"^''  "^ 

year.     While  the  progress  of  th!!;      .        5'  ''"''''^'^  ^^"  ^^ 

handicapped  by  tZ  ZZ^l  ^IZl^f^  ^ "  "^^  ^"'^ 
tiles  has  become  one  nf  fJ,»  ^^°f  .'"«'*t>o'»ed,  the  production  of  tex- 

In  fact,  the'eTs  nTdepa^irc^f'T^^^^  "'"^*""  ^^  ^«  «*«^- 
expanded  during  the  iTff:!  '^'  "''^'''P"'"  ^^'"'^  !>««  ""t 

further  iUusZf  tS  ^         ""  '""•     ^'^  '''"^^''^  *«"- 
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Manupacturbs  in  Nbw  Soxjth  WaiW* 

1901 

1905 

1909 

1913 

Increase 

per  cent. 

1901-13 

Number  of  establishments . . 
Persons  emoloved 

3,367 

66,230 

54,556 

11,674 

£5,860,725 

4,945,079 

25,648,471 

«1, 376, 199 

3.700 

72,175 

56,111 

16.064 

£8,031.948 

5,191,350 

30,028.150 

41,469.153 

4.581 

91,702 

69.184 

22.518 

£10,330.724 

7,665,125 

42,960,689 

1,596,685 

5,343 

120,586 

93,105 

27,481 

£14,831,637 

12,676.993 

65,746,608 

1,832,456 

68. o 
82. U 

Males   

70.  o 

Females   

135. « 

Plant  and  machinery 

Total  waires  oaid 

153. s# 
156. 

Value  of  outDut 

156. 

Population 

33. 

NUMBEH  OF  E8TABU8H1IBNT8  AND  OF  PbRSONS  EnOAOED  IN  THE  PbINCIPAL  ClAaSES  OF  INDUSTRY 

1901-1913** 


Class  or  Indvbtbt 


ESTABLISHMENTS 


1901 


Raw  materials,  pastoral  products 

Oils  and  fats 

Stone,  clay,  glass,  etc 

Working  in  wood 

Metal  works,  machinery,  etc 

Food  and  drink,  etc 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

Books,  paper,  printing 

Musical  instruments 

Arms  and  explosives 

Vehicles,  saddlery,  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Furniture,  bedding,  etc 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  by-products 
Surgical  and  scientific  instruments 

Jewelry,  timepieces 

Heat,  light,  and  power 

Leatherware 

Minor  wares 


Total. 


256 

51 

244 

430 

301 

673 

538 

298 

6 

2 

246 

25 

115 

19 

7 

14 

106 

5 

31 


1909 


3.367 


283 

35 

274 

574 

449 

761 

899 

381 

12 

3 

344 

39 

160 

69 

11 

42 

175 

16 

54 


1913 


4.581 


298 

41 

313 

714 

549 

770 

1.003 

446 

13 

8 

433 

46 

246 

87 

13 

55 

216 

23 

69 


PEBSONS  EMPLOYED 


1901 


5.343 


2,981 

698 

3,007 

5.108 

13,926 

11,372 

14.497 

5,573 

226 

11 

2,541 

1,541 

2,140 

450 

69 

165 

1,417 

117 

391 


1909 


1913 


Per  cent. 

increase 

1901-13 


66,230 


3,800 

694 

4,135 

6,690 

18,755 

12,331 

23,161 

8,045 

370 

31 

3,683 

1,796 

2,846 

1,202 

84 

608 

2,332 

322 

817 


91,702 


3,988 

923 

6,564 

9,304 

27,527 

15,207 

26,729 

10,009 

406 

379 

4.553 

3,358 

4,034 

1,457 

97 

816 

3,579 

525 

1.131 


33.7 
24.3 

118.2 

82.1 

97.6 

33.7 

84.3 

79.5 

79.6 

3,345.4 

79.1 

117.9 

135.2 

223.7 

40.5 

394.5 

152.5 

348.7 

189.2 


120.586 


82.0 


In  common  with  the  experience  elsewhere,  the  objection  has 
been  raised  that  arbitration  legislation  has  checked  the  industrial 
progress  of  New  South  Wales  and  discouraged  the  investment  of 
capital.  Dr.  Clark  has  reported  several  instances,  where  it  was 
claimed  that  the  owners  of  capital  refused  to  invest  because  of  the 
system  of  industrial  control.  However,  these  were  outside  invest- 
ors interested  in  new  industries.  Dr.  Clark  was  unable  to  find  a 
single  specific  instance  in  any  Australian  state  where  money  was 

«  Figiu-es  taken  from  the  New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.  1910,  Part  VI,  and  the  Monthly 

Statistical  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  110,  pp.  9.  31. 
M  From  The  Official  Year  Book.  1913,  p.  94.  .oo   ..o«      j    u    w     .ui    a*  *• 

«» From  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1912,  pp.  433,  436  and  the  Monthly  Statu- 

tioal  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  110,  p.  32. 
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Tevfet  oTk    r  "'"'^^  "^""^^  "^  ''"^^  legislation."    From  a 

nJwl      u      '  ''"*"*'*''  ^"  '''''  ^«  -»«>"de<i  that  there  was 

In  e  state  f     7  T  T "'  ^^^^^^'^'^  "^  l«l«'  -d  industT 
Interstate  free  trade  and  a  uniform  tariff  encouraged  local  in2 

K^i.         .  1        '-^^s^^sioie.     On  the  other  hand,  the  printer^  of 
books  metal  workers  and  textile  employees  have'doubl^  inTu:^ 

P    ■  cent     :;  T  "  ''  -*«"'«^--t«  '>as  increased  awTo 
JCbS      T    :!'  rr^^ding  output  has  far  more  than 

doubled.     To  the  casual  observer,  it  would  hardly  seem  that  tJ,. 
operations  of  industry  have  been  seriously  thwarled 

B.  Efficiency  of  production 

in  S  sTate  t^tJ"  "'  7"'"'  ''^  "'"''^  °^  -"-  "f  -editions 
in  tn,s  state  to  the  same  degree  that  it  has  elsewhere     Although 

here  :s  httle  available  evidence  bearing  directly  upon  the  Zf 

tion,  a  few  observations  may  be  in  point.     Dr.  cLk  has  observS 

that  where  an  award  unduly  increases  the  labor  cost  of  IduXn 

frbZi"  :    "\«»''^-*--  -<1  »ine  managers,  mentioned  tS 

such  workers  in  the  statP  47    ti,;o +«  j         •        P^"J  over  nail  ol 
o  in  tiie  siaie.       ihis  tendency  is  not  within  ifa  o^n^;^ 
cance  as  concerns  productive  efficiency     tL    A     !         ]     ^ 

« Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  No   56   tT^ 

;eBulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  L.Z[X%'','L 
«  Official  Year  Book,  1913,  p.  239.  ^ 

*7a  jSee  infra,  p.  2246. 
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Closely  related  to  the  efficiency  of  methods  and  organization  for 
which  the  employer  is  responsible,  is  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
employer.  There  seems  to  be  no  consensus  of  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  Mr.  Aves  found  that  very  contradictory  opinions  were 
held  by  mine  managers  as  to  the  influence  of  certain  agreements 
upon  the  working  efficiency  of  their  men.*^  While  in  some  quar- 
ters there  is  a  disposition  to  work  by  the  stroke,  this  attitude  does 
not  seem  to  be  prevalent  to  any  marked  degree.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  spirit  is  not  unknown  in  other  countries,  even 
in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  some  phases  of  production  in  the  large,  we 
find  that  at  least  there  has  been  no  retrogression  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  complete  productive  process  during  recent  years.  In  1903 
the  value  of  manufactured  products  per  head  of  the  population 
was  £6,  18s.  In  1911,  it  was  £11,  5s.  The  same  trend  obtains 
in  individual  industries.  The  following  table  illustrates  this  point 
in  a  general  way.  The  basis  of  computation  used  is  the  actual 
output  and  not  the  monetary  value.  Although  comparable  figures 
were  obtainable  for  only  a  few  industries,  they  are  indicative  of 
the  increased  productivity  of  the  individual  worker.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  both  to  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  laborer,  and  to  the 
better  organization  of  the  employer's  methods.  In  any  event  it 
makes  for  prosperity. 


"Aves,  p.  113. 
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C.  Relation  of  awards  to  the  cost  of  production 

The  relation  of  the  wage  budget  to  the  cost  of  production  in 
manufacturing  processes  is  quite  variable.  In  the  food  producing 
industries  wages  represent  something  like  7  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  total  output,  while  in  shipbuilding  wages  amount  to  56 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  It  is  evident  that  labor  cost  is  an  item 
of  varying  importance  in  different  industries,  and  that  its  effect 
upon  the  total  cost  of  production  depends  upon  other  trade  condi- 
tions. Durina:  the  earlv  vears  of  the  first  arbitration  law  an  indus- 
trial  agreement  between  the  Sydney  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Tailoresses'  Union  was  made  a  common  rule  for  the 
whole  state.  It  was  claimed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  so 
increased  that  prices  in  some  instances  were  raised  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  However,  the  revelations  of  sweating  in  the  clothing 
trades  showed  that  there  was  ample  room  in  certain  branches  for 
fairer  wage  rates.*^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  trades  the  almost  uniform  raising 
of  wages  by  the  boards  has  increased  directly  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  hence  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consuming  public. 
In  industries  such  as  the  building  trades,  where  competition  is  ac- 
tive, the  burden  of  increased  costs  has  had  to  be  met  out  of  the 
profits.  Where  it  has  been  possible,  however,  employers  have  in- 
creased their  prices  to  the  public.  Sometimes  an  award  has  been 
a  mere  pretext  for  putting  prices  beyond  even  the  increases  in 
wages. °^  Employers'  associations  organized  to  resist  industrial 
claims,  have  been  known  to  combine  in  demanding  unwarranted 
prices  from  the  public.  In  this  respect  the  history  of  this  state  is 
not  unique  in  Australasia. 

Blunders  on  the  part  of  a  poorly  advised  court  or  board  have 
also  been  responsible  for  unnecessary  increases  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  the  case  of  a  saddlers'  award  cited  by  Dr.  Clark,  the 
workers  fought  strenuously  to  prevent  what  they  considered  an 
excessive  division  of  labor.  They  were  successful,  with  the  result 
that  although  the  actual  wages  paid  were  lower,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  was  increased.     Another  award  increased  the  labor 

60  Victoria,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Law,  1903,  p. 
xxviii. 

61  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  5,  p.  428. 
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cost  of  production  over  forty-seven  per  cent,  largely  through 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  non  expert  cour^.-  But  without 
mmxmuing  the  fact  that  in  many  lines  of  industry,  proIcZ 

ZlZ'ri  "'^'•'r  "'^'^  ''^'^^^  -^^-'  therein:  patnt 
evidence  considering  industry  as  a  whole,  that  higher  wages  have 

necessarily  increased  the  burdens  of  creative  enterprise.    Z 1901 

wages  constituted  on  an  average  19.2  per  cent,  of  5ie  value  of  the 

total  output  o   the  factories  of  the  state.     In  1911  this  presort  on 

had  fallen  to  18.5  per  cent.«     In  the  same  year  the  averag^  rat" 

than  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Commonwealth.^    Although  it 
IS  probably  true  that  State  regulation  has  increased  the  cost  of  prt 

tWatn  "!r ^""'"""f  ^-^t^'P"-  has  thereby  been  crippled  and 
thvvarted      The  wage  clauses  of  an  award  are  not  the  only  factors 

of  il       r  ""''"'  '■''"'*''"'  ^^"*°'"'  *•>«  ^o--^  extensive  use 
of  improved  processes  and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  production. 

2.  Labor 
A.  Sweating  and  the  Statutory  Minimum 

^.^r  wT  '?  '""^'^  '^^^'  ^"^  ^"*  ''"^'^'^  ^^«  attention  in  New 

the  tr^^^^^     ''J7  ^^  ^*'"  '''''  ^'  ^-*-^--    It  was  noT 
^e  reason  advanced  for  the  adoption  of  arbitration  legislation 
Nevertheless,  s^^^^^^    as  it  existed  in  Sydney  in  1897  a^d  1898 

so  S  S  T  TT'''  ''^"  *'^*  ^^  ^^^^—    There  was  not 
o  much  of  It,  but  there  was  the  same  use  of  low  skilled  and  child 
labor,  the  same  cutting  down  of  wages  and  piece  rates.     The 
Factories  and  Shop  Reports  for  those  years  tell  of  long  hours  and 
mhuman  conditions  of  labor.     Outworkers  were  paid'at  vary bg 
rat^.    Even  the  pay  of  factory  hands  became  so  low  as  to  trench 
upon  the  margin  of  existence.     Strikes,  resulting  in  part  from 
hese  conditions  led  to  the  arbitration  law  which  by  its  awards  in 
^e  tailoring  and  clothing  trades  greatly  alleviated  the  fierce  com- 
petitive  struggle  of  the  workers. 

83  Official  Year  Book,  1912,  p.  446 

"Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1913,  p.  546. 
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Beneficial  as  the  awards  were  to  large  numbers  of  employees, 
they  did  not  affect  the  lot  of  many  so-called  apprentices  who  were 
usually  boys  and  girls  used  to  carry  messages,  clean  rooms,  and  do 
odd  jobs,  or  were  kept  busy  at  one  machine  week  after  week.  As 
the  custom  of  indentures  was  falling  into  disuse,  there  was  no 
direct  control  over  these  workers.  They  were  paid  low  wages  or 
none  at  all,  and  could  be  dismissed  at  the  employer's  pleasure. 
Attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  this  practice  for  several  years, 
and  not  until  1908  was  a  legal  remedy  provided.  The  Minimum 
Wage  Act  passed  in  that  year  provided  for  a  weekly  wage  of  not 
less  than  four  shillings  to  all  persons  coming  within  the  definition 
of  "  workman  "  or  "  shop  assistant."  Overtime  was  defined  as 
employment  in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  per  week  and  was 
ordered  to  be  compensated  at  not  less  than  three  pence  per  hour. 
The  payment  of  a  premium  or  bonus  for  the  hiring  of  employees  in 
the  clothing  industry  was  expressly  forbidden.^^  Apprenticeship 
was  no  longer  to  be  a  cloak  for  selfish  employers. 

The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  prevent  in  the  main  the  evil 
it  was  designed  to  meet.  Numerous  dressmaking  and  millinery 
establishments  in  Sydney  and  New  Castle  were  forced  to  dis- 
continue their  iniquitous  practice  of  discharging  their  helpers 
after  securing  months  of  gratuitous  service.  Hands  who  would 
be  tolerated  merely  because  they  cost  nothing  were  no  longer  em- 
ployed. Those  who  were  retained  were  made  more  efficient  in 
order  that  they  might  earn  the  minimum  wage.  Although  there 
were  some  violations  of  the  law,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  was  able  to  report  in  1910  that  the  act  was  being  well 
complied  with."'^  In  so  far  as  the  sweating  evil  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  non-existent.  According  to  the 
Royal  Commission  investigating  the  shortage  of  labor  in  1911, 
such  sweating  as  exists  is  confined  to  the  outworkers.  The 
amount  of  work  performed  by  these  persons  is  exceedingly  small, 
there  being  only  784  outworkers  among  over  108,000  employees, 
according  to  the  latest  available  figures.^^  Although  the  minimum 
wage  statute  applies  to  all  workrooms  whether  registered  under 


65 Minimum  Wage  Act,  1908,  No.  29,  §§  4-8. 

B6  Report  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1910,  p.  13. 

67  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1913,  p.  533. 
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^e  Factory  and  Shops  Act  or  not,  the  low  minimmn  fixed  does  not 
TnT  h?  T'^^'TT-    '"'^'''''  ^^«  ^--I  demand  ftTaCr 

B,  The  Increase  of  Wages. 

andT.       ?.       an  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  adju8tme.^t  of  wage^ 
and  the  conditions  of  work,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  render^  Z? 
rial  assistance  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  worej       "'" 
Although  comparison  of  wage  statistics  is  very  difficult  in  fh« 
manufacturing  industries  owing  to  the  increalg  vartrand 
complexity  of  work,  some  general  facts  may  be  n^ed      In  i  Jm 
the  general  average  wage  per  worker  was  £74^  lIsTper tnl 
Between  that  date  and  1908  there  was  an  upwa  d  ten'rcy  Z 

r:r;r  trer  trmtr  ^-- -- ""^ 

..0  for  mal.  and  Tf oni^:!;^  tTeTvl^;  ^: 
worker  received  £108,  12s.  7d.  per  year,  while  the  aver^feZe 
^jJoyeewaspaid£42,  lis.  7d.-    Gauging  the  increaseTiTgo 

Alttr  r"°'  '*''•  ^'  «^  -^  both  sexes  ince  1906  » 
Although  such  an  average  is  made  up  of  many  vaiyingLor'it 
fairly  represents  a  general  tendency.  ^        ^ 

When  we  attempt  to  compare  the  wages  paid  at  different  times 

Z:S-  'T''^'  ^'  ''""-''^  «'-'^  --tione??  ZZ 
encountered.    However,  it  is  possible  to  show  the  average  wages 

mtes  at  the  present  time.    In  1900  none  of  the  trades  listed  were 
^^^^-^-deiM^  ,hile  in  1914  almost  all^tllm 

5«  Official  Year  Bonk,  1912,  p   <M6  ~"  ' 

»New  South  Wales,  Industrial  Gazette,  March,  1914,  p.  102. 
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were  under  the  authority  of  an  award.  The  rates  quoted  as  cur- 
rent for  1914  are  the  minimum  award  rates  established  for  adult 
male  workers. 


table  No.  22 

Wage  incbeasbs  in  Selected  Industbibs*® 
bates  fob  aduivt  male  wobkeb8 


Industbt 


Bakers 

Confectioners 

Millers 

Boot-dickers 

Tailor's  shops 

Tailoresses'  shops  . . . . 
Picture  frame  makers . 

Bookbinders 

Carpenters 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Boiler  makers 


Average 
1900 

Current 
1914 

INCBEA8E 

8.  d. 

Per  cent. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

S.   d. 

51-9 

60-0 

8-3 

15.9 

46-3 

t60-0 

13-9 

29.7 

47-6 

65-0 

17-6 

36.8 

34-3 

54-0 

19-9 

57.6 

43-3 

60-0 

16-9 

38.7 

18-3 

25-0 

6-9 

36.9 

40-3 

t50-0 

9-fl 

24.2 

49-6 

62-6 

13-0 

26.2 

67-0 

72-0 

15-0 

26.3 

66-0 

80-0 

14-0 

21.2 

66-0 

76-0 

10-0 

51.1 

57-0 

80-0 

23-0 

40.3 

54-0 

63-0 

9-0 

16.6 

61-« 

66-0 

4-6 

7.3 

t  Award  rate  in  force,  1912. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  foregoing  table  except  to 
observe  that  it  represents  fewer  uncertain  factors  than  the  general 
averages  for  many  classes  of  industrial  employees.  The  extent 
to  which  wages  have  been  raised  by  the  awards  is  indefinite,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  times  they  have  been  a  strongly  in- 
fluential factor.  The  Victorian  Koyal  Commission  said  in  con- 
cluding its  report  in  1903 : 

"  Yet,  on  the  whole,  employees'  unions  in  New  South  Wales 
have  good  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  the  law,  the  effect  of 
awards  and  industrial  agreements  being  generally  to  increase 
wages  and  improve  their  status."  ^ 

Of  the  430  awards  made  by  the  wages  boards  from  1908  to 
1912,  only  those  regulating  the  industries  producing  food  and 
drink,  and  the  clothing  and  textile  trades,  have  affected  the  women 
workers  to  any  extent.  The  tailoresses  received  considerable 
benefit  from  an  award  made  under  the  original  act  of  1901.  We 
have  the  testimony  of.  Mr.  Aves  that  their  condition  was  consider- 

fio  Official  Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1912,  p.  896,  and  Monthly 
Statifltical  Bulletin,  July,  1914,  p.  35. 

«2  Victoria,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Law,  1903,  p. 
xxix. 
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ably  improved  by  legal  regulation.«^     The  women  also  benefited 
unexpectedly  from  the  conditions  established  for  men.     Some 
workshops  which  had  previously  employed  only  men,  immediately 
took  on  women  at  27s.  6d.  per  week.     To  them  this  was  a  great 
advance  but  it  represented  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  wage 
previously  paid  to  the  men.    In  the  laundry  trade  there  has  been 
more  or  less  complaint  regarding  the  discrepancy  in  wage  rates 
paid  by  various  employers.     Considering  the  fact  that  this  trade 
IS  governed  by  an  award,  the  Royal  Commission  of  1912  inquir- 
ing into  the  condition  of  female  and  juvenile  workers,  declared  this 
situation  to  be  unaccomitable.     The  welfare  of  the  milliners  and 
dressmakers  has  been  safeguarded,  and  their  contest  for  a  liveli- 
hood made  easier.    In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  women 
workers  have  been  affected  by  the  awards  of  the  wages  boards, 
they  have  received  benefit. 

C.  DLspUcement  of  Men  by  Women  and  Juvenile  Workers 
As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  awards  of  the  boards  at  times 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  men  to  give  way  to  the  competition  of 
women  for  their  positions.     For  several  years  the  proportionate 
increase  m  the  number  of  women  employed  in  industry  has  been 
pater  than  the  increase  for  men.     The  number  of  women  and 
juveniles  employed  in  1911  was  four  times  greater  than  in  1896 
In  one  of  its  notable  decisions  concerning  the  boot  trade,  the  Court 
clearly  aided  this  tendency.    An  appeal  had  been  made  (in  1911) 
against  an  award  which  permitted  women  when  working  a  special 
machine  to  receive  a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  men.    In  passing  upon 
the  case,  Judge  Heydon  refused  to  enact  equal  rates  of  pay  for 
men  and  women,  holding  that  women  had  always  received  lower 
wages  than  men,  and  that  only  the  legislature  should  alter  this 
practice.     He  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  sought  to  displace 
women  in  the  industry,  and  he  refused  to  sanction  the  attempt.^ 
The  discrediting  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  has 
in  some  industries  given  an  undoubted  advantage  to  women  in 
their  competition  with  men. 


«3Avps,  p.  113. 

«4 10  Industrial  Arbitration  Reports,  580. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  classes 
of  industry  in  which  women  and  children  engage  most  exten- 
sively are  those  connected  with  clothing  and  textiles,  food  and 
drink,  books  and  papers,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  furniture,  and  minor  wares.  An  analysis  of  the 
figures  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  workers 
has  not  been  due  so  much  to  the  incursion  of  female  labor  into  the 
so-called  men's  trades,  as  to  the  development  of  the  trades 
peculiarly  belonging  to  women  such  as  dressmaking,  millinery,  and 
other  branches  of  the  clothing  trades.^^  While  in  these  industries 
the  women  far  outnumber  the  men  in  recent  years,  the  aggregate 
percentage  of  women  to  100  men  has  only  increased  by  one  since 
1907.  What  has  been  true  in  regard  to  women  has  been  true  in  a 
measure  of  juvenile  workers.  While  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  issue  of  permits  to  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14 
years,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  employment  of  juve- 
niles under  16  years  of  age.^  Undesirable  as  this  may  be  for  the 
children  concerned,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  any 
hardship  to  adult  workers.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  industries  in  question,  is  the  best  answer  to  the 
assertion  that  the  wage  awards  have  driven  competent  men  out  of 
employment.^^ 

D.  The  Cost  of  Living 

The  factor  determining  the  real  benefit  of  wage  increases  to  the 
workingman  is  the  cost  of  living.  The  ratio  maintained  between 
these  economical  factors  does  not  differ  much  from  that  already 
observed  in  Victoria  and  Xew  Zealand.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
average  wages  of  factory  hands  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  increased 
almost  40  per  cent,  from  1906  to  1912,  according  to  Mr.  Trivett, 
the  Government  Statistician.^  Taking  150  occupations  in  the 
state  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Knibbs,  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  has 
found  that  on  the  average,  wages  increased  23.3  per  cent,  from 
1901  to  1912.®^    The  rates  of  wages  increase  for  most  of  the  trades 


«  New  South  Wales,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Hours  and  General  Conditions 
of  Employment  of  Female  and  Juvenile  Labor,  1912,  p.  vi. 

•6  Official  Year  Book,  1912.  p.  441. 

vt  Royal  Commission  on  the  Alleged  (Shortage  of  Labor  in  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales,  1911,  pp.  xii,  xix. 

68  Supra,  p.  2088. 

*9  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1913,  p.  1129. 
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m  the  table  presented  (on  page  2089)  have  been  even  higher  than 

the  St.lT^I  "*""  *"A^  "'*'*  ^'^  """«'  ^«  fi'^d  that  according  to 
the  Statisti^  Bureau  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  cost  of  subsistence 
as  measured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  risen  about 

^tted  that  there  has  been  a  larger  variety  in  the  demands  of  the 

the  standard  of  Imng  has  risen  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living 

It  as  true  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  necessities  has  not"  been 
without  protest  sometimes  without  hardship.     A  factory  inspector 
reported  m  1912  that  the  living  wage  of  women  and  /rl  workers 
was  being  seriously  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  especially  in  the  confectionery  industry."    But 
women  m  the  jewelry  shops  are  paid  well,  wages  often  being  above 
the  award  rate.    It  has  been  asserted,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
wage  awards  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  employers  as  an 
excuse  for  higher  prices.    Dr.  Clark  has  observed  that  certain  em- 
ployers unions  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia 
agreed  to  maintain  certain  schedules  of  prices,  either  informally 
or  by  specific  rules  and  contracts.     In  the  case  of  the  bakers  such 
a  proviso  was  contained  in  the  rules  of  the  union."    Again    it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  Court  has  made  awards  whidi  have 
ultimately  been  influential  in  raising  the  price  of  food  without  the 
party  most  interested,  the  public,  being  allowed  a  hearing.     The 
opportumty  to  fix  prices  has  been  seized  by  certain  cliques  of  em- 
ployers under  the  protection  of  awards  disadvantageous  to  their 
competitors.     This  danger  must  be  constantly  guarded  against  as 
one  of  the  incidental  evils  of  organization.     The  tendency  of  the 
practice  18  clearly  described  by  a  paragraph  quoted  from  an  Aus- 
tralian trade  journal  by  Dr.  Oark. 

fy.lV'T  '^  ""  i^^P^'tent  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  namely, 
!r        S'r  tl'emembers  of  the  employers'  association  are 

thT^S  "  ^-l^f  "t".  ^"""^'^  regulations  under  which 
they  work  are  mainly  of  their  own  making.  They  are  mostly 
concessions  which  employers  have  made  to  employees  on  con- 


^  '^Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  4, 

«^mJ*"",\y"x?'  ^"'^"'t"'''  G*""'.  August.  1913,  p.  1344. 
n  Bulletin  of  the  U.  6.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  66,  p.  138. 
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dition  that  the  court  made  them  a  common  rule  for  non- 
members,  who  were  likely  to  be  more  seriously  prejudiced  by 
their  enforcement  than  members,  which  thus  enables  members 
to  pass  their  full  weight,  and  a  little  more,  onto  the  public. 
The  act  encourages  the  formation  of  rings  among  traders  by 
putting  them  in  possession  of  powers  exploiting  the  public 
and  oppressing  their  small  competitors." 


73 


Although  this  indictment  may  be  somewhat  overdrawn,  it  shows 
the  need  for  constant  vigilance.  Yet  considering  the  factors  in- 
fluencing the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  neither 
local  awards,  combinations  of  employers,  nor  trade  influences  in 
general  have  put  the  essentials  of  life  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
wage  earner.  While  the  phenomenal  rise  in  prices  and  rents  dur- 
ing the  year  1912  exceeded  the  increase  of  nominal  wages,  this 
was  not  due  to  the  influence  of  the  awards.  For  the  greater  num- 
ber of  years  considered,  the  income  of  the  wage  earner  has  kept 
pace  with  his  outgo.  Even  were  the  awards  of  the  boards  the  prime 
cause  of  higher  living  costs,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  had 
left  the  laborer  worse  off  than  he  was  before. 

E.   Trade  Unionism,  and  Compulsory  Arbitration 

In  New  South  Wales  the  influence  of  arbitration  legislation  has 
undoubtedly  been  to  increase  the  strength  of  trade  unionism. 
With  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1901  the  languishing  unions  were 
revivified  and  others  were  organized.  In  1905,  there  were  288 
unions  which  had  been  formed  since  the  passing  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1881 ;  116  of  these  societies  came  into  existence  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  the  Arbitration  Law.'*  The  later  at- 
tendant growth  of  unionism  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


The  Growth  of  Trade  Unions" 

Year  Memborabip  Income 

1903 73,301   £60,861 

1904 79,815    82,100 

1905 84,893    72,576 

w  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  66,  p.  139. 

74  New  South  Wales,  Joint  Parliamentary  Papers,  1905,  Vol.  3,  p.  1163. 

76  New  South  Wales,  Statistical  Register,  1903-12. 
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The  Growth  op  Trade  Unions  —  Cmtinued. 

Year 
-iqr^n  •        Membership  Income 

TrZ 8M78  £72,502 

„0« ^5,701  98,508 

tZt 113,918  105,003 

lain 127,402  148,202 

,^," 130,346  129,754 

.y.: 153,504  163,448 

^■^'' 201,144  199,157 

Note.— No  figures  available  for  1901  and  1902. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  has  gone  the  concentration  of 
union  membership.     In  1911  there  were  191  unions  still  existing 
out  of  a  total  of  428  organized  since  1882.     The  greater  number 
of  these  remaining  unions  were  less  than  10  years  old.     From 
1906  to  1911  the  average  membership  of  unions  increased  from 
620  to  843  persons  each.     It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  toward  centralization.     This 
has  probably  been  due  in  a  measure  to  the  use  of  the- common  rule 
and  to  the  grouping  of  industries  in  large  units  under  the  arbitra- 
tion law. 

According  to  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1881,  a  trade  union  may 
be  "  any  combination  for  regulating  the  relations  between  work- 
men and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  be- 
tween employers  and  employers."     From  this  description  it  is 
evident  that  a  trade  union  may  be  an  organization  of  either  em- 
ployers  or   employees.      Is^aturally   the   employees'   unions    are 
greatly  in  the  majority.     In  1912  the  total  u^ion  membership 
was  201,144,   of  which   197,126   persons  belonged  to  workers' 
unions.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  given  in  the 
preceding  table  are  for  both  classes  and  include  women.     Inas- 
much as  there  are  no  comparable  individual  statistics,  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  the  gains  of  the  several  classes  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

In  1910  the  first  figures  were  available  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  women  workers  were  organized.  In  that  year  there  were 
2,226  women  unionists,  representing  1.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
union  membership.    In  1912  their  members  numbered  6,455,  or 
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Males 

3,591 

Union  Membership 
Females 

1,846 

Total 

5,437 

2,958 
10,613 

261 
394 

3,219 

11,007 

12,099 
1,858 
3,281 

1,406 
214 

1,097 

13,505 
2,072 
4,378 

5,929 

419 

6,348 

719 

549 

1,268 

293 

269 

562 

149,330 

149,330 

190,671 

— 1 — - — t— 

6,455 

197,126 

3.27  per  cent,  of  the  total  union  membership.  The  following  table 
shows  the  industrial  distribution  of  women  unionists  at  the  end 
of  1912 ; 

Distribution  of  Women  as  Compared  to  Men  Unionists^ 


Industrial  group 

Clothing 

Printing 

Food  and  drink 

Manufacturing 

Professional 

Domestic  and  hotel 

Shops  and  stores 

Watchmen,  caretakers,  cleaners. 

Hospitals,   etc 

Other  groups 

Total 


Although  the  number  of  women  having  trade  union  affiliations 
is  small,  the  value  of  organization  is  now  being  recognized.  In 
some  measure,  the  arbitration  law  is  responsible  for  this  change. 
That  organization  among  the  women  has  not  proceeded  faster  is 
due  in  part  to  their  timidity,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  some  boards 
when  fixing  the  rates  for  men,  determine  also  the  conditions  for 
women.  Among  the  men,  organization  has  unquestionably  been 
fostered  by  the  arbitration  system.  This  is  due  of  course  to  the 
fundamental  requirement  that  organization  as  a  trade  union  must 
precede  registration  as  an  industrial  union.  Hence  the  unions  of 
New  South  Wales  as  Mr.  Sidney  Low  has  pointed  out,^^  are  much 
stronger  than  those  of  Victoria,  where  unionism  is  not  essential 
in  securing  the  advantages  of  a  wages  board.  Whatever  objec- 
tions the  trade  unionist  may  have  to  compulsory  arbitration,  he 
cannot  claim  from  the  experience  in  Kew  South  Wales  that  his 
organization  will  be  weakened  by  it. 

77  The  Official  Year  Book,  1913,  p.  905. 

78  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  97,  p.  591. 
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•^«     The  Labor  Market 
a.  Unemployment 

The  welfare  of  the  working  classes  is  so  closely  tied  up  with 

the  storj  of  industrial  development    But  as  legislation  i^^atin^ 

cau^  of  working  men  finding  themselves  workle^,  it  may  be  weU 
to  observe  some  of  the  more  obvious  conditions  obtaining  Tn  the 
labor  market  of  the  state  during  the  past  twelve  years.  ^ 

th«  iT^  ^^^^  ^'^'  ^^  *^^  arbitration  system,  the  lot  of 

Irike  ^S"  r  "'  r^  '"  ""^  "^^^  ^^  --      ^-^e  from 
strike  difficulties  and  general  business  depression,  Sydney  was 

visited  with  a  very  severe  attack  of  bubonic  plague  in  1900     The 

krge  amount  of  labor  called  for  by  the  cleansl^  of  the  c^  Ld 

ftmtll  "r/.f  '"^  ''^  '^^'  ^'  bringing  numbers  of  i^n 
tXev  -'?hi  ^^r^^,^^.-  -^^  -  ^--  other  colonies  to 
nwT    .  This  considerably  increased  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 

tit  'r.  .T  T  ''"^  ""^  ^'^'''  ^^^^'^^  ^-  work  reS- 
tered  with  the  Government  Labour  Bureau.     But  with  the  lis- 

appearance  of  the  plague,  the  break-up  of  the  drought  ^e  t- 

suxaption  of  public  works  and  general  construction  tl    ca^ 

In  7S  t  "?r "^^  "^'  consequently  of  employment  for'  iZ 
In  1905  the  Department  of  labour  and  Industry  reported  a 
sound  improvement  in  the  state  of  employment  forlc'^wtk- 
ers  Two  years  later  the  Labour  Bureau  declared  conditions  to 
^increasing  y  good     In  that  year  4,607  persons  were  taken  IZ 

ttn  Z  7      T^^fr""^  establishments.    With  some  fluctul- 
tion  the  demand  for  labor  has  been  quite  active  during  each  sue 

keen  that  employers  have  actually  been  handicapped  in  operating 

tions  in  some  industries,  such  a^  those  concerned  with  the  prepara- 
tion  and  distribution  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  appZtlv 
were  not  so  good.     The  bespoke  boot  trade,  order  tiZran J 

of  unemployment  as  compared  to  the  latter  part  of  1913.      In 

«New  South  Wales,  Report  of  the  State  Labour   Bureau,   1909,  p.  2. 
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other  lines  however,  such  as  stone  masonry,  carpentering,  and 
tiling,  the  supply  of  labor  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
rnand.®®  It  would  seem  that  much  of  this  fluctuation  is  due  to 
seasonal  influences  affecting  primarily  the  lower  grades  of  labor, 
and  does  not  really  represent  the  state  of  the  market  Slackness 
and  half-time  work  in  the  clothing  trades  are  the  necessary  corol- 
lary to  high  pressure  and  overtime  during  the  Christmas  season. 
At  New  Castle  all  branches  of  industry  are  reported  as  active, 
while  at  Broken  Hill  where  mining  operations  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  failure  of  the  water  supply,  labor  seems  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  while 
unemployment  is  apparently  upon  the  increase,  there  is  an  active 
demand  for  the  higher  grades  of  labor. 

Comparative  information  upon  the  amount  of  unemployment 
in  this  state  during  the  last  few  years  is  largely  lacking.  Accord- 
ing to  trade  union  returns,  unemployment  in  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole  has  slightly  diminished,  falling  from  6.59  per  cent  in 
1901  to  5.9  per  cent,  in  1914.^^  Although  there  are  no  similar 
figures  for  ISTew  South  Wales,  the  census  takers  in  1911  found 
the  proportion  of  unemployed  persons  for  all  classes  of  labor 
to  be  1.89  per  cent  for  males  and  .34  per  cent  for  females.  The 
number  of  net  registrations  with  the  government  labor  bureau 
fell  from  9,442  in  1901  to  2,696  in  1912,  showing  that  the  demand 
for  work  has  apparently  diminished.  However,  the  number  of 
registrations  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the 
number  of  persons  really  desirous  of  employment,  experience  hav- 
ing shown  that  great  numbers  of  men  register  as  unemployed  who 
are  never  heard  of  after  their  first  appearance.  Of  2,283  persons 
upon  the  books  as  unemployed  on  June  30,  1911,  only  239  kept 
themselves  actually  eligible  for  work.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  those  eligible,  report  for  work  when  sent  f or.^  These  facts  do 
not  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  permanent  body  of  men 
really  desirous  of  employment. 

80  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  5, 
p.  69. 

81  Official  Year  Book,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1913,  p.  1126,  and  Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  5,  p.  13. 

82  New  South  Wales,  Report  of  the  State  Labour  Bureau,  1911,  p.  8. 
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Ik   The  Shortage  of  Labor 
Another  phase  of  the  question  deserving  attention  quite  as  much 

workers.  Employers  have  been  laboring  under  this  handicap  for 
several  years.  In  1910,  the  Department  of  Labor  in  maW  Yts 
annual  report,  declared:  "Never  before,  in  the  hil";  of't^e 
Department  has  there  been  such  a  general  outcry  at  the  difficulty 
n  obtazmng  skilled  hands  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  m  nu    t 

lof  tT!  "f  ^'•^^,«°"^-f  f«'--<i  to  fill  the  gap.  About  the  mid- 
ab  orb  over  2,000  women  on  good  wages,  if  such  were  available 

even  ml"  V  ^T'^  '""^  '""^  *>-**'*--  "-«  --  become 
ated  rr  Tf  .  '*  "''  ^""^^  *'"'>''*'""«  ««  these  which  cre- 
.^vtLteT  f,  *''  ^PP''-*--*  of  -  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  labor  supply.      Such  a  com- 

n»ss,on  was  appointed  in  June,  1911,  with  authority  toUstire 

flTi'an;  ^"PP^VVf''  '"*  '''  ""^"^^  «"<^  ^--'  -ndJw 
annt  .       .  "T?  ^''^'■'  """^  '^^  ''""^^  of  the  decline  in  the 

HaTZlV       ''■ '"  *''  ^''"^'^  *'''^^^-     ^f*-  -  -tensive 
inquiry,  the  Commission  concluded  that  with  the  exception  of 

navv.es  required  for  railway  construction  in  certain  count  yZ^ 

li  Zr  ^'"":^^"«^f  "-^'"-i  l«bor.  In  regard  to  s'k  S 
labor  the  Commission  said :  "As  a  result  of  natural  causes,  there 
does  exist  m  the  state,  in  most  of  the  skilled  trades  and  in  most  of 
he  manufachiring  industries  a  great  and  permanent  need  foi  the 
introduction  from  abroad  of  trained  and  competent  workers.- 

The  reason  for  this  condition  was  found  to  lie  first  of  all  in  the 
remarkable  rate  at  which  the  wealth  of  the  state  has  grown  in 
comparison  with  the  population.  In  the  past  decade  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  has  increased  four  times  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lahon  the  value  of  wool  three  times,  the  amount  of  savings  Lnks 
deposits  more  than  four  times,  the  amount  of  bank  deposits  twice, 
and  the  value  of  foreign  exports  more  than  six  times.  These  facts 
were  cogently  presented  in  the  following  table.™ 

83  Report  on  The  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1910,  p.  10. 
^»<  Royal  Commission  on  the  Shortage  of  Labour  in  New  South  Wales,  1911, 

"Royal  Commission  on  the  Shortage  of  Labour,  1911,  p.  vi. 
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1900 

Population    1,364,590 

£ 

Agricultural  products  . . .  5,609,437 

Wool  produced 7,676,800 

Savings  bank  accounts...  10,901,382 

Bank  deposits 33,118,860 

Foreign  exports  11,710,755 


2099 


1900 

Increase 
per  cent. 

1,690,316 

23 

£ 

10,908,320 

94 

13,128,000 

71 

22,013,104 

101 

50,018,885 

51 

27,677,088 

136 

As  a  result  of  so  much  wealth  distributed  over  a  slightly  increas- 
ing population,  great  accumulations  called  for  investment.  The 
natural  consequence  of  expanding  enterprise  was  declared  to  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  a  never  too  plantiful  supply  of  competent 
labor,  which  had  scarcely  been  augmented  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  natural  increase  of  the  population. 

After  a  careful  study  of  individual  trades  employing  both  men 
and  women,  the  Commission  concluded  that  3,247  skilled  workers 
were  needed  in  the  state,  550  of  whom  should  be  women.  Addi- 
tional hands  were  thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  building  trades, 
and  in  the  iron  industries.  Women  workers  were  needed  mainly 
in  the  boot  and  textile  trades.®^ 

Immigration 

As  a  remedy  for  the  situation  thus  shown  to  exist,  it  was  evident 
to  the  Commission  that  the  volume  of  assisted  immigration  which 
had  hitherto  brought  in  mainly  agriculturalists,  domestic  servants, 
and  general  laborers  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  labor. 
In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation, it  will  be  necessary  to  digress  briefly  upon  the  previous 
policy  of  the  state  in  respect  to  immigration. 

State  assisted  immigration  was  inaugurated  in  New  South  Wales 
in  1832  and  continued  until  1885.  It  was  then  discontinued  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  was  resumed  in  1905.  For  the 
year,  1912-13,  £71,000  was  voted  by  the  state  to  be  expended  in 
the  encouragement  of  immigration.     This  money  is  spent  for  ad- 

86  Royal  Commission  on  the  Shortage  of  Labour,  1911,  p.  xxx. 
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verdsing  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  statP  tn  1. 
m  the  United  Kino-dnm    ar.A  •  ^  *^  ^^^  neighbors 

"xtcu  xvingaom,  and  m  part  Davmpnf  n^  +i.« 

imimgrants.     These  immigrants  usuallv T      .  ^^''''^''  "^ 

of  the  British  Empire  bntrl  /         '  ^'■""'  '''"""^  P^^'^ 

European  countnToTier  "Ir^eTL  jKf  ^^^^^^^^  '^  ^''^ 
are  eligible  under  the  Commonweaith  w     ?""  "^  *^'^ 

are  two  classes  of  assisted  immirnt^^^^^^^  '"'^'-     ^^- 

latter  class  being  nominated  brf^^S  lo\,  T"?''  "^^ 
cently  migrated.  Previous  to  Ve  Zt  tC  Con  •  ^"^'T  '^ 
•;eport,  both  of  these  classes  wer.  laSvconfi  T'"'"",'"**^'  '*' 
the  land  and  domestic  servants     Sh  ^'^  ''"'^"^  "?*''» 

gration  by  the  Commonreahh'  itsdf  b'  ' tl    v  ^"^°  '"^  '^'■ 
tising  the  attractions  of  2l  fa  "L^^^^^^^ 
-Petns  given  to  the  coming  of  slcilS  tdl  :;:^^^^^^^  ^ 

^adopted.  ^t:^:^^^sz^^r7 

ixnmigrants^hour^  ulTrtakt  crn 'w,'  T' ?'  "'"'"''"  ''^ 
concern^;  the  Governm^ntll^XL^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  P^^'- 
pursuance  of  these  rp^omr»L-i  *•    '^  ^^'  ^""  "»o  employees.    In 

immigration  wLXTJ  ^         '  -  """  "*""'  "^''"^  *«^-^ 
dictation  test  and  ttf !?"  •  T  "^'""^  ""  ^t'»  ^^olu^ed  by  a 

there  are  now  represenTaHtr  Vl  u  ^''"'*«"«1  approval.  But 
associations  in  LZZZlfio^'L^T'^'''  ''''  ^"P'''^-' 
General's  office  to  ass  st  SlL  il  oT  '""'^  '"  *'^  ^^"*- 
late  the  volume  of  in,r.;     7-  "^  "nm.grants  and  to  regu- 

dustries  of  ntr '^''*"''  ^'^'^^^"^^  »«  ^^e  needs  of  thet- 

Another  step  was  taken  in  the  early  part  of  IQiq 
of  the  Premiers'  Conference  of  loio  ^^  "'  "  "**"'* 
South  Wales  had  becomTl.^;  A  /^"  ''''''  ^'^^'^  ^^^ 
-pply.  In  response  to  c^Snc!:?  '''  ^'^"^^  "'  ^^^  '«''- 
called  by  the  Govemm  Jo"  vSa  iT?dZ  '"'  ^"^'^^^^ 
exhaustive  report  favorin.  tl,  '  ^^^  ^"'^^"  "'ade  an 
!!£!:li^:^;;^«gjh^map^     of  975  male  artisans 
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for  various  trades.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Premiers'  Confer- 
ence to  secure  uniformity  between  the  immigration  policies  of  the 
several  states.  A  schedule  of  immigration  passage  rates  and 
bonuses  to  immigration  agents  was  agreed  upon,  which  was  to  be 
enacted  by  all  the  states.  The  Commonwealth  Government  was 
asked  to  provide  for  25,000  assisted  passages  per  annum  for  im- 
migrants, the  states  to  select  the  immigrants  and  place  them.  Fol- 
lowing this  action,  the  attorney-general  of  New  South  Wales  was 
able  in  the  early  part  of  1913  to  arrange  for  joint  action  with  Vic- 
toria in  regard  to  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  immigration. 
Accordingly  the  London  immigration  offices  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  were  united  in  July  of  that  year  for  the  purpose  of 
supervising  more  efficiently  the  immigration  of  the  respective 
states. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  later  aspects 
of  the  state's  immigration  policy,  it  is  significant  that  in  1912 
there  was  an  increase  of  over  5,000  in  the  number  of  assisted  im- 
migrants, and  over  1,000  in  the  number  of  unassisted  immigrants 
placed  in  employment  The  following  table  shows  more  clearly 
the  effectiveness  of  state  induced  immigration  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  net  gain  by  immigration  from  countries  outside  the 
Commonwealth  shows  indirectly  the  amount  of  unassisted  immi- 
gration: 

Results  of  Assisted  ImaGitATioN  in  New  South  Wales* 
Expenditure  Upon  Assisted  Immiqration  and  the  Net  Gain  Fbom  All  Soubcss 


Tear 


1906.. 
1907. 
1908* 
1909* 
1910* 
1911  .. 
1912 . . 
1913 . . 


Total . 


assisted  immigration 


Expendi- 
ture ex- 
clusive of 
adminis- 
tration 


£1.226 
8.079 
13.184 
22.436 
26,815 
32,786 
59,186 
69.656 


£233,368 


Nominated 


29,735 


Selected 


23 

143 

199 

1.612 

835 

2.088 

1.656 

2,301 

2,252 

1.981 

4,739 

2,559 

8.881 

3,975 

11.150 

2.499 

17.158 


Total 


166 
1.811 
2.923 
3.957 
4.233 
7.298 
12.856 
13.649 


46.893 


Net  gain 

from 
countries 
outside 
the 
Common- 
wealth 


1,170 

4.976 

1.611 

8.730 

12.193 

26,032 

34.085 


•  Loss  of  population  to  other  Australian  states  during  tiiese  years. 
M  Compiled  from  the  Official  Year  Book,  1913,  pp.  96,  895. 
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Apprenticeship 
Another  influence  aflfeeting  the  supply  of  labor  to  a  considerable 
oXt.  t     T  T  '"""^  "'  «PP--«-Wp  -d  the  lack  of  "de! 
the  he  d  oH;       "?'•"•    ?"  "'^■^<''  "^'^'^*  "^  <'l«-fied  --^^r 

z^:'-;^:z:::;zi:it — ^^  -  .bor 

dent  and  trading  in  New  South  Wales  may  take  apprXTuZr 

proportion  of  apprentices  to  adults  is  usually  fixed  by  the  in 
du^tnal  boards,  often  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  thL  adult  workers 
with  a  maximum  as  in  the  printing  trades  of  seven  apprentices 
for  any  institution  or  business.  apprentices 

As  in  several  of  the  other  states,  the  decline  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  indusSdl 
velopment  of  Jv^ew  South  Wales      Tt  1.0=  k  inaustnal  de- 

t,,tLi,.„A-  i.  '^""tn  vvaies.  It  has  been  common,  not  onlv 
to  he  handicrafts,  but  also  to  the  factory  trades  in  which  improved 
me  hods  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  specialization     tITs 

on  lecnnical  iiducation  in  New  South  Wales*" 

tb«^$'7- ''  "r  '^"''  '"""^  "*  information  upon  the  reasons  for 

18  a  lactory  trade.  The  increasing  use  of  machinery  in  the  latter 
branch  has  gradually  been  crowding  out  the  skilledVad JmaT 
thus  making  unnecessary  the  indenturing  of  apprenticr  m1^;  ' 
he  same  danger  of  extinction  of  apprentices  JhroXpecS  ! 
!^2!L^!^^!L^^!f^:^!!L^he_ha^^  machine'^Ss 
'°^'P"*  "'  the  Commissioners  on  Technical  Education,  1905,  p.  21. 


seem  now  to  be  invading  the  province  of  the  stone  masons.  The 
tendency  of  specialization  in  relation  to  apprenticeship  was  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  in  the  course  of  a  judgment  in 
the  boot  trade  dispute  of  1909.     He  wrote  in  part  as  f oUows : 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  apprenticeship,  as  known 
hitherto,  will  ultimately  be  found  unsuitable  to  factory  work 
under  modem  conditions.  The  personal  relations  and  house- 
hold system,  which  were  involved  in  the  old  apprenticeship, 
the  intimacy  of  the  master  and  the  apprentice,  the  mastery 
of  the  whole  craft  from  the  start  to  the  finish,  cannot  be 
found  under  the  system  of  big  factories  with  numerous  ma- 
chines and  hundreds  of  workers,  with  minute  subdivision  of 
the  work  into  processes  so  numerous  and  complicated  that 
no  one  can  become  proficient  in  all.  After  all,  teaching  — 
even  the  teaching  of  a  trade  —  does  not  look  like  an  appro- 
priate function  for  the  managing  director  of  a  manufactur- 
ing company,  or  even  for  his  foreman.  The  foreman's 
concern  is  to  get  the  greatest  output  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  with  the  least  expense;  he  has  to  hold  his  own  in  com- 
petition; and  he  has  little  or  no  time  for  general  teaching. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  bitter  hostility  of  certain  em- 
ployers particularly  in  I^ew  South  Wales,  to  apprenticeship 
is  not  surprising;  and  indeed  they  deserve  every  sympathy, 
when  one  considers  the  laxity  of  present  apprenticeship 
methods.  Some  new  system  of  instruction  for  a  trade  may 
sometime  be  evolved,  suitable  to  the  factory  system,  and  to 
the  circumstances  of  Australia  in  its  competition  with  the 
outside  world.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  taken  as  presuming  to 
dictate  on  a  subject  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  when  I  say  that 
I  see  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  closely  associating  the 
factories  with  technical  schools."  ^^ 

One  cause  urged  by  some  employers  for  the  decay  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
undertake  the  obligations  under  which  they  are  placed  by  the 
ordinary  three-party  indenture.  Others  declare  the  blame  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  boys  for  their  antipathy  to  discipline  and  restric- 
tion. In  one  industry,  that  of  tailoring,  the  journeymen  them- 
selves have  been  a  contributory  cause  of  this  decline  by  reason  of 
their  objection  to  teaching  boys.     This  objection  has  been  due  in 

w  New  South  Wales,  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Decline 
in  the  Apprenticeship  of  Boys  to  Skilled  Trades,  1&12,  p.  vii,  from  4  C.  A. 
R.  16. 
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part  to  the  fact  that  these  journeymen  are  paid  by  the  piece  and 
not  unnaturally  do  not  care  to  lose  any  time  in  telLL!^;,^! 

^t:l::tt'7r  t^T'  ^^^^^^*  ^pp-ticeship  c'o^r: 

^ew  South  Wales  and  other  states  of  Australia  has  been  the 
hmitation  of  apprentices  by  the  awards  of  wages  bo^rdT  Th! 
Vic  onan  Commission  of  1903  observed  that  thf  liSonsTm 

ditions  m  the  state  »     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  to  some  extent 
the  orders  of  the  wages  boards  have  been  extreme.     But  upon  X 

It  »l^r-'"  "  "'^  ^^  -  -^"^  <^-  *.4err 

o  Jr«r^'  '^^""''  "{  "^^  ^^°^^««i^-^  the  most  important  cause 
hSer"'  ''""I/''  ^"^*^^^  ''  apprenticeship  Ls  been  th" 
uSlpTft  "    i^  'T"^  ''  *^^  ^"*^^*  ^^  ^y'  -^«  -ter  upon 

tZ^i  .  .  r  ''?u '  *^^  '^^"^^  '''^'''  The  high  remune^a- 
tion  afforded  by  rabbit  trapping,  often  as  much  as  two  pounds  per 

week  has  deterred  boys  from  cutting  themselves  off  from  a  W 
tive  though  seasonal  employment.     The  brickyards  of  Svdney  pay 
30s.  per  week  to  unskilled  boy  labor  and  sometimes  eVen  more 
This  shortsighted  policy  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children  is 
a  leading  cause  of  the  failure  of  apprenticeship. 

From  this  survey  it  was  evident  that  the  failure  of  apprentice- 
ship  was  not  due  to  the  matter  of  indentureship  nor  yet  to  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  wages  boards,  but  to  a  combination  of  causes  in 
which  those  mentioned  were  not  without  representation.  To  meet 
this  situation  the  Commission  recommended  a  complete  change  in 
the  system  of  industrial  education.  In  the  first  place  it  proposed 
the  constitution  of  an  apprenticeship  commission  with  power  to: 

!  1-  Classify   for   apprenticeship   trades    and   branches   of 

*         trades,  determinable  as  skilled. 

2.  Determine  with  regard  to  apprenticeship  the  period 
rates  of  pay,  length  of  attendance  at  technical  classi,  and 
amount  of  pay  for  certificated  attendance. 

3.  Supervise  the  carrying  out  by  masters  and  apprentices 
ot  the  apprenticeship  agreement  and  transfers  from  one 
master  to  another. 
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92  Victoria,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Law    1903    d 
M  R.  C.  of  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Decline  in  Apprenticeship,  1912,  p.  viii. 


In  addition  to  this,  a  law  was  suggested  to  make  apprenticeship 
for  juvenile  workers  in  the  skilled  trades  compulsory,  and  tech- 
nical education  obligatory.^  It  may  well  be  open  to  question 
whether  the  enforcement  of  the  latter  recommendation  is  prac- 
ticable, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  ultimately  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  centralization  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  commission  would  undoubtedly  make  for  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  and  uniformity,  while  the  exclusion  of  im- 
provers, that  nondescript  class  of  industrial  hangers-on,  would 
improve  the  standard  of  labor  service.  The  sooner  active  steps 
are  taken  to  remedy  the  defective  system  of  industrial  education, 
the  better  for  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  state. 

In  concluding  our  consideration  of  the  labor  market  and  its 
relation  to  industry  and  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  we 
may  note  certain  general  facts  by  way  of  summary.  Owing  to  the 
disparity  between  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, capital  within  the  state  is  seeking  profitable  investment. 
Since  1900  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings 
Bank  has  more  than  doubled  and  the  amount  of  deposits  has  al- 
most tripled.*^  Figures  show  that  for  the  banks  as  a  whole,  the 
average  amount  for  each  depositor  increased  by  £6  9s.  2d.,  or 
17  per  cent,  from  1900  to  1910.^  The  interest  paid  upon  bank 
deposits  averages  3  per  cent.  Discount  rates  have  remained 
practically  stationery  since  1900,  ranging  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 
The  State  Government  formerly  depended  upon  the  London  market 
for  its  loans,  which  it  still  is  inclined  to  do  owing  to  a  somewhat 
lower  interest  rate.  But  in  1912  one-third  of  the  public  debt 
was  registered  at  Sydney.^  In  the  same  year  over  70  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Australia  were 
reinvested  in  government  and  municipal  securities.  These  figures 
indicate  a  surplus  of  capital,  which  in  seeking  profitable  employ- 
ment in  productive  enterprise  has  called  for  an  increase  in  the 
labor  supply.  To  meet  this  need  a  more  extensive  policy  of  immi- 
gration has  been  adopted,  and  a  comprehensive  system  of  industrial 
education  has  been  recommended.     Although  the  birth  rate  of 

• 

94  R.  C.  of  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Decline  in  Apprenticeship,  1912,  pp. 
xvi,  xvii. 

»5  Official  Year  Book,  1912,  p.  225. 

wibid,  p.  847. 

w  Official  Year  Book,  1912,  p.  670. 
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per     000  fn    911  if    ?   T  "•''  ^'  '''''  '^  18«*  *»  28.68 
V      '         ^  -^^^^  ^®  ^<^*  without  siffnificance  ^    TKia  r^«*f 

deeded  a  subject  of  such  -portancf:harri904  a^TCr 
su,„  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  decline  of  thfb  Irl 

n^ent  of  the  nation,  the  CaaJX  ZZl^T    "^ '""^ ''"^''^^ 

tiol  lhe£  welhall  £'^T^«lt\'lei>ends  upon  the  ques- 

continent  whicTare  L^hW     ^^^^  '^'  '"''  «^«««  ^^  *»»« 
This  can  Cy  be  do^e^bv  w™^^'^'^^  ^  '""^  population. 

rate  of  naSal  incr^e  oX  •"°^''''^.'^'''*'''''''^  ^  ^^g^ 
or  bv  lv.il,  tv.  *'""^^®'  oj  by  immigration  on  a  laree  scala. 
or  by  both  these  means  of  recruitin|  posterity." ''  ^ 

sisted  immigration  as  it  is  now  being  carried  out  will  Z     T-     1 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  in^L^r'^Z  I  be  I^tT 
number  of  immigi-ants  coming  to  the  state  during  theTs't  So 
years  is  a  promising  indication.    The  modificatin/nH   . 
prenticeship  and  the  institution  of  a  s^stef  i  if  t      "J  '^ 

keep  their  children  longer  at  home  and  in  schTo?  t  iSi  e' 
of  a  healthy  social  stata     However,  the  numbe    of  boys  oT  1 

Cn  ii?  'iX"^'^^^,- «--*  «t  present  to  meet  the'ne^   o"^ 
apprentices,  if  they  would  pursue  the  necessaiy  course  of  trair. 

X  o    t^lT  '/.f^*'^"  ''-'  -employment  stm  eL  ts  'i" 
spite  of   he  work  of  the  government  labor  bureau  and  the  state 

at:  sl^sS  'T  ^^^;  ^"*  *^^  -mployed'al'lC 
_!!ll!!!!:!^f!^l!i!^^i^^^  «f  t^ese  is  not  as  large 

""  O'Seial  Year  Book,  1912,  p.  102 ■ 

mtZT^l"''-'  ^"''^  '"-■'-■'-  »"  *"*  Decline  o,  the  Birth  Rate. 
lOn'-p';."."'"'^'  '"'"  *"•'  ^"^^0  «"-*««<>  <"  ^^r  in  New  South  Wa.ee. 
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as  it  is  frequently  represented  to  be.  In  1911  only  11.5  per  cent, 
of  the  men  registered  as  unemployed  were  willing  to  work  when 
work  was  found  for  them.^  The  net  result  of  these  conditions  so 
far  as  arbitration  legislation  is  concerned,  does  not  constitute  an 
argument  in  its  favor.  Neither  is  it  an  argument  against  the  legal 
regulation  of  wages.  But  it  does  show  that  while  the  awards  of 
the  wages  boards  have  raised  wages  and  abolished  sweating,  busi- 
ness has  prospered,  wealth  has  accumulated,  and  industry  is  now 
seeking  expansion.  The  regulation  of  wages  has  not  caused  indus- 
trial retrogression. 

IV.  ADMINISTRATIO:Nr 

1.  The  Work  of  the  Court  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Arbi- 
tration System 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  first  Court  of  Industrial  Arbi- 
tration was  that  it  was  a  permanent  organization  doing  its  daily 
business  in  an  ordinary  judicial  way  without  interruption.  Con- 
sisting of  a  president  who  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
two  colleagues  representing  the  two  great  industrial  classes,  em- 
ployers and  employees,  it  was  handicapped  by  an  unjudicial  spirit 
of  partisanship  on  the  part  of  the  two  subordinate  members. 
These  persons  were  practically  useless  so  far  as  furnishing  tech- 
nical information  was  concerned,  their  only  specific  function  seem- 
ing to  be  the  representation  of  their  respective  classes  in  the  in- 
dustrial order.  Accordingly  in  1908  the  subsidiary  members  of 
the  Court  were  dispensed  with.  Under  the  present  law,  one  judge 
performs  all  the  functions  of  the  Court,  although  there  are  two 
additional  judges  who  may  relieve  him  when  occasion  demands  it. 
Expert  assessors  have  proven  far  more  effective  in  giving  informa- 
tion than  the  former  partisan  representatives. 

A,  Jurisdiction 

Judging  by  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Act 

of  1901  was  intended  to  provide  an  alternative  for  actual  or 

threatened  strikes.    However,  it  was  soon  adopted  by  the  unions 

as  a  means  of  securing  the  regulation  of  industries  whether  an 

2  Report  of  the  State  Labor  Bureau,  1911,  p.  5. 
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acute  dispute  existed  or  not.    As  a  result  th^  n^  ^ 

iuSi" "  '^r  "'T**^  "^^  '"'"^^  ^'^  *^^  <!'«««'«««  arising  as  to 

jurisdiction  from  the  reversal  of  decision,  hv  fJ.^  i.-  u       ^ 

the  StafP      Tt  ^„     J    ..,,     °^'*'**"^ ''y  the  higher  courts  of 

Uie  bta  e.     It  was  decided  that  the  Arbitration  Court  had  no 

jurisdiction  to  settle  a  disoute  hetwPA,.  .       •  ^ 

once  the  contract  between'^^re  ^^^^^^^  ZV      ^V^^^^^^^' 

actualxndustrial  dispute  was  essential  to  the  CouiJs  trTsdt 
and  that  the  mere  claim  of  a  union  would  not  Scir^^^^^^ 
ing  was  opposed  to  a  similar  decision  handed  dow.  K  1    o 

Court  of  ig-ew  Zealand  »    ^Hl]        7^ ''^j'T    """^  ^^  *^^  ^"^^^ 
^o  1      ^  .r    ^^^^'''*-     ^^^^^  a^otiier  decision  by  the  High  Court 
declared  that  an  industrial  agreement  between  two  partSs  could 
not  be  made  the  common  rule  for  a  whole  industry.  Tht  n^llTfii 

Sd^Lia^L  w  "^"^  ''  ^'"'^^^^^  ^^*^^^>  ^«  ^-rt  of 

Int.     t  r.  ""''  superseded  by  the  Industrial  Court 

In  the  scheme  of  the  original  law  there  was  no  place  for  an 

the  Act  of  1908  the  Industrial  Court  was  made  essentially  a  court 
of  appeal  as  well  as  to  some  extent  an  executive  body  In  tt 
op.nK.n  of  Mr.  Wade,  then  Attorney-General,  such  a  court  was 
need^  because  many  of  the  board  chainnen  m^ght  not  beTawyr 
and  .t  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  ju^e  to  decide  Z' 

r;  de  r  ^  "^'t  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  the  Srato: 

coun  deals  only  with  matters  of  fact,  stating  questions  of  law  to 
the  Supreme  Court    the  Court  of  New  South  Wales  has  alTayl 

]  f  7  ^"t*^  Wales,  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  415  '  ~ 

4  3  Commonwealth  Law  Reports,  255. 

5  See  supra,  p.  1980-82. 

«  Hansard,  November  25,  1908,  p.  2,807. 
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both  law  and  fact.     Seotion  68  (2)  of  the  1912  Act  contains  the 
essential  provision  on  this  point  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  'No  writ  of  prohibition  or  certiorari  shall  lie  in  respect 
of  any  award,  order,  proceeding  or  direction  of  the  Court 
relating  to  any  industrial  matter  or  any  other  matter  which 
on  the  face  of  the  proceedings  appear  to  be  or  relate  to  any 
industrial  matter." 

After  the  numerous  prohibitions  imposed  upon  the  Court  under 
the  original  act,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  such  a  statutory 
declaration  has  any  force.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1913  which  investigated  the  working  of  the  arbitration 
law,  there  is  a  certain  ambit  of  authority  belonging  to  the  Court 
with  which  no  higher  legal  tribunal  may  interfere.  The  limit  of 
its  power  is  well  stated  in  the  following  sentence:  "It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  therefore,  that  the  standard  of  judicial  authority, 
which  has  been  so  far  r^arded  in  New  South  Wales  as  sufficiently 
high  to  pronounce  judgment  without  appeal,  has  been  reached 
when  a  judge  has  decided  an  industrial  matter."  ^ 

B,  The  Preference  Question 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  powers  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  and  the  boards,  has  been  that  of  preference 
to  unionists.  Under  the  original  law  the  policy  of  the  Court  was 
not  to  order  preference  where  an  employer  had  habitually  given 
it  to  union  employees.  Where  preference  has  been  granted,  it  has 
usually  been  subject  to  the  conditions  established  by  the  New 
Zealand  Court;  that  admission  to  the  union  shall  be  unrestricted, 
that  fees  and  dues  shall  not  exceed  a  specified  sum,  and  that  the 
union  shall  keep  an  employment  book  open  for  the  inspection  of 
employers.  In  this  state  the  preference  question  has  given  rise 
to  serious  political  controversy,  such  as  has  not  troubled  New 
Zealand  to  any  extent.  Although  in  the  Dominion  the  trade 
-nnions  possess  an  indirect  influence  in  elections,  they  are  not 
directly  political  organizations.  In  Australia,  however,  the  labor 
unions  have  been  in  many  instances  the  integral  parts  of  a  political 

7  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  655. 
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mactme.     An  Australian  labor  federation,  which  levied  24  cents 

Errrf        ^r^^^P"^  »^  «---«  federal  LaSr  eat 
out  tt  r  ,^^  *^'  cooperation  of  trade  unions  through- 

out the  Commonwealth.     Dr.  Clark  has  described  a  meetin. Ta 
t^des  and  labor  council  where  action  was  taken  for  tre  p^rle 

pise'  rSb"""^':;'"  ^^  "'^^•^  *°  P^^  ^'^^  campa^Tx! 

C  no  hadtj  '"If*"-     '"  ""^  ''^''^'^  union  members 
have  not  had  a  free  ballot  upon  election  day.»    It  is  anmrpnt  tt,ot 

^e  granting  of  p.ference  to  unions  partici^ting  b   S  ^ 

practxees,  has  not  made  for  harmony.     Although  ac^M^Z 

elect^n   re  urns   the   giving  of  preference   has  not   esSv 

strengthened  the  political  Labor  party,  the  tendency  is  Suf 

cistSILTviit  '^ ''-'''''''  ^^-^^^^-  *^-  -^-^  ^^«  eri:;: 

£;&^^nrtera:=^^^^^^^ 

virturof'thrt  7  "'' *^'  P"^'*'''^'  ^«^d^^«  ^'^d  how  oCby 
Iv2^  worlt  f^f  •""'?  r^-  .^^^y  ^^''^  '^^«  tl^at  compel 
SCi?  T  ^T  '  *'^<^%"'^'<»i  ««  a  condition  of  securing 
employment.  Trade  unions  form  the  Political  Labor  Leamie 
-  the  labor  party  organization.    Therefore  the  laC  Srs 

v  te^^r/trem^'ir^?:  ^''^.'"^T  "^  ^■<'-  their  pari:  td 
vote  lor  them.     In  other  words,  they  use  the  Iwnslative  ma- 

chmery  to  give  themselves  political  tenura"  » 

CotT^'^t"""  °^  '^f  preference  question  early  settled  bv  the 
Court  was  the  power  of  a  union  to  exclude  persons  from  its  mem- 
bership. In  19Q2  the  president  of  the  Court  in  arranging  an  ZZ 
ment  between  the  Stevedores'  Association  and  the  Svdney  Wharf 
Laborers   ITmon  remarked  that  when  undesirable  ch'aracters  peri- 
odically sought  union  membership  as  in  waterside  occupations  the 
t.nion  might  say   "We  will  close  our  books  now  for  a  montL  or 
SIX  weeks.       Eighteen  months  later  when  only  two-thirds  of  the 
union  menibership  was  employed,  the  union  did  close  its  books 
asserting  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  conditions  under 
which  the  award  was  issued.    Suit  was  immediately  filed  by  three 
workers  seeking  admittance  to  the  union.    Although  no  employer 
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had  complained  that  the  union  was  not  able  to  furnish  him  with 
all  the  men  he  required,  the  Court  ordered  the  union  to  open  its 
books,  condemning  the  action  of  the  union  as  autocratic  and  tyran- 
nical in  the  extreme.  The  award  was  amended  so  as  to  make  pref- 
erence apply  only  so  long  as  any  person  of  good  character  was 
admitted  to  membership  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  not  to  exceed 

$2.92.^^ 

As  in  New  Zealand,  employers  have  often  condemned  compul- 
sory preference  as  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  arbitration  act, 
yet  the  fact  that  so  many  industrial  agreements  contain  such 
clauses  voluntarily  concedai  by  employers  weakens  the  weight  of 
their  objections.  In  the  mining  industries  of  both  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia,  the  workers  are  so  well  organized 
that  they  attach  less  importance  to  this  question  than  do  the 
employees  engaged  in  other  lines  of  production.  In  the  New  South 
Wales  Colliery  awards  the  managers  have  been  ordered  to  dismiss 
men  on  the  "  last  come,  first  go  "  principle,  thus  giving  the  older 
employees  who  are  usually  union  men  a  fairly  secure  lease  of 
employment.  This  clause  has  not  been  extended  to  any  industries 
where  embarrassment  would  likely  result  from  the  dismissal  of 
skilled  workers. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  the 
preference  clause  has  worked  any  especial  hardship  to  employers 
in  the  administration  of  their  business.  Dr.  Clark  cites  the  testi- 
mony of  a  person  qualified  to  speak  of  this  matter  who  said :  *'  1 
have  made  special  efforts  to  discover  real  grounds  for  the  com- 
plaints of  employers  as  to  preference  and  have  not  found  a  case 
where  the  latter's  interests  were  prejudiced,  except  occasionally 
where  preference  operated  so  as  to  induce  him  to  discharge  some 
old  employee  who  was  too  aged  work."  ^^  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  where  preference  is  not  granted,  unionism 
tends  to  die  out  in  consequence.  The  membership  of  industrial 
unions  has  increased  as  rapidly  in  Western  Australia  where  pref- 
erence has  usually  been  refused,  as  in  New  South  W^ales  where  it 
has  usually  been  granted.^^     Allowance  must  of  course  be  made 

10  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  104. 

11  Ibid,  p.  108. 

12  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  104,  p.  109,  and  The 

Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  6,  p.  1015. 
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for  the  large  mining  population  in  the  former  state,  bnt  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  compulsory  preference  has  had  any 
marked  effect  upon  the  enrollment  of  unions. 

No  direct  modification  of  the  law  has  been  made  to  check  the 
^litical  activity  of  the  unions,  the  discretion  of  the  boards'  and 
of  the  president  of  the  Court  being  relied  upon  to  accomplish  this 
end.     So  far  as  open  and  direct  activity  is  concerned,  they  have 
been  fairly  successful.    However,  the  Commission  of  1913  believed 
that  perhaps  to  an  increasing  extent,  unioniste  were  taking  definite 
part  in  the  propagation  of  poHtical  views  and  the  support  of  politi- 
cal parties      For  this  reason  the  Commission  was  against  ^he 
granting  of      absolute  preferenca"     "  Normal  preference  "  or 
preference  "  where  all  other  things  are  equal  ",  has  been  the  kind 
ordinarily  granted  in  New  South  Wales.^  This  privilege,  it  should 
be  said,  IS  subject  to  revocation  in  case  any  union  member  takes 
part  m  a  strike.     Trade  unionists  have  frequently  urged  the  jus- 
tice ot     absolute  preference  "  as  a  compensation  for  the  heavy 
expense  to  which  unions  sometimes  go  in  securing  awards.     In 
one  exceptiomil  instance  the  Boot  Trades  Employees'  Union  spent 
£4000  to  secure  an  award.    In  answer  to  this  contention,  the  cVm- 
mission  replied  that  the  Boards  should  have  power  to  order  that 
the  taxed  coste  of  procuring  an  award  should  be  paid  per  capita 
by  all  the  adult  male  employees  in  the  industry  affected,  and  be 
recoverable  by  the  union  against  members  and  non-members  alike 
m  the  same  way  as  penalties  for  striking."  This  suggestion  seems 
tD  involve  no  serious  practical  difficulties  and  might  prove  quite 
beneficial.    From  the  witnesses  called,  the  Commission  was  unable 
to  secure  any  reason  for  men  refusing  to  join  a  union  except 
mere  meanness.'-  It  would  be.no  more  than  justice  if  men  were 
made  to  pay  for  advantages  and  privileges  which  they  are  only  too 
glad  to  get.     But  in  order  to  safeguard  the  state  against  serious 
abuses,  It  would  seem  advisable  to  grant  only  "  normal "  condi- 
tional preference  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
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18  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  863-5. 
i<  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  867. 
16  Ibid.,  p.  868. 


C.  The  Common  Ride 

In  the  administration  of  the  "  common  rule  "  something  of  the 
same  division  of  interests  between  the  metropolitan  and  rural  parts 
of  the  state  has  manifested  itself,  as  occurred  in  New  Zealand. 
Men  at  the  head  of  large  establishments  attempted  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  industry  by  entering  into  an  industrial  agreement 
with  their  employees,  and  then  seeking  to  have  the  Court  make  it 
binding  upon  all  the  employers  in  the  state.  This  practice  was 
stopped  by  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  case  already  referred  to.^*  Since  then  applications  of  the  com- 
mon rule  have  been  limited  to  actual  awards.  One  phase  of  this 
regulation  is  seen  in  a  ruling  of  the  Court  that  an  award  should  ap- 
ply to  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  occupation  irrespective  of 
other  working  conditions.  Under  this  ruling  a  merchant  was  fined 
for  employing  ordinary  laborers  instead  of  journeymen  coopers  to 
open  tallow  barrels.  Another  case  is  that  of  an  oil  company  which 
had  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  boys  about  their  warehouse  tightening 
hoops  upon  casks  of  oil.^^  Although  such  instances  have  not  been 
numerous,  they  are  very  annoying  to  say  the  least. 

In  regard  to  the  practicability  of  the  common  rule,  opinion  dif- 
fers. In  some  staple  industries  such  as  coal  mining,  it  has  been 
said  to  operate  fairly.  But  its  application  to  small  industries  and 
retail  trades  where  conditions  vary  more  widely  is  fraught  with 
considerable  risk  and  is  proceeded  with  slowly.  The  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  common  rule  in  recent  years  has  been  slight.  In 
1908,  Mr.  Aves  cited  sixteen  industries  in  which  the  common  rule 
had  been  adopted  and  three  in  which  it  had  been  refused. ^^  Upon 
April  30,  1914,  out  of  260  awards  issued  by  the  boards  and  the 
Court,  only  twenty-three  were  in  force  throughout  the  state.  The 
large  majority  of  awards  apply  either  to  the  metropolitan  area  or 
the  country  districts.  While  the  power  to  enforce  uniform  indus- 
trial conditions  throughout  a  state  or  a  given  territory  is  of  un- 
questionable value,  experience  shows  that  it  must  be  exercised  with 
caution. 

i«  See  supra,  p.  829,  872. 

"Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  127. 

"Aves,  p.  138. 
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D.  The  Registration  of  Rival  Unions 

for^th!  ?"'!  '^  ')"  ^'"  "^"''  ^''  "=^"^^  considerable  litigation 
for  the  Court  is  the  provision  that  registration  as  an  industrial 

71  7'  ''  ?'""'  "  "  "  ^PP^«'  '^''*  -o*!'-  trade  ^"n  to 
which  the  members  of  the  applicants'  union  might  conveniently 
belong  has  already  been  registered  as  an  industrifl  union."  S 
e  ause  has  repeatedly  been  inserted  in  each  of  the  three  statutes 
estabhshing  arbitration  systems  and  in  practically  identical  wor^ 

aiidu  vvorKers  Union,  the  official  organization  of  fie 
shearers  and  ranch  laborers  was  opposed  by  the  Machine  Sheared? 
Lnion,  a  strong  and  united  society  of  graziers,  generally  known  as 

of  some  21,000  members,  was  the  first  to  register  under  the  law 

shiHfVlT      *'^  ^^''"^"^  ^'^^ '  U--  -tJ^  a  memW: 
ship  of  1,200  also  secured  registration.    Each  organization  covered 

t  waT     LT^  ""^  r"P^*'°"     ^^^  --  "^-^  <=l"-e<i  that 

,l!   of T    ,.'' '"'"  "^'^  "^'^^^•^  *^  ^"'^^"^^  to  certain  offensive 

Oi^r    T  f  ^7^g«'^'-ti«'»  co'-nitting  it  to  political  activitv. 

bona  fiX      .         '  *''  "/'^^  '^'"'  '''^'^^  '"^'^^  "-1  --  n 
bona  fide  and  was  secretly  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  Pas- 

toralists'  Union  in  order  to  lower  wages  and  defeat  the  end!  of 
unionism  m  bettering  the  condition  of  the  worker.  In  the  mean- 
^me  It  altered  its  objectionable  rules  and  besought  the  J^^ 
Court  to  give  it  exclusive  registration  under  the  act. 

■When  this  effort  failed,  the  leaders  of  the  Australian  Workers' 
Imon  secured  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Col tsTon 

iJTCco'  "'^^^  '""^'r  ''''-■  Although' the™r 

i^ldf  ,      Kr  ".  "''  ^""''^  *°"°^  "^  ^  unconstitutLal, 

ha?t  JTV:T  l''"'"f  *'^*  '""^  ^^-'^-^  «^— '  Union 
had  in  all  probability  been  formed,  officered,  and  financed  bv 

persons  working  in  the  interests  of  the  emplo^rs.^  ^ 

Ihe  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  although  the  Commis- 
sion deplored  the  existence  of  the  two  unions,  tSir  rl^Zl 

of  Employees,  1904  "p.  no3-5  '""'  ""'  ^"^"^  Employee,'  Union 
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Court  laid  down  the  principle  that  it  was  not  the  legislative  pur- 
pose to  have  two  unions  representing  the  same  industrial  interests 
in  one  geographical  area,  unless  substantial  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy  so  demanded.^  The  tests  as  to  what  constituted  such 
considerations  were  laid  down  in  later  cases  cited  bj  the  Rojal 
Commission  of  1913.  One  of  these  tests  was  the  question  as  to 
what  kind  of  union  the  applicants  were  to  join  if  separate  regis- 
tration were  refused  (1902  A.  R.  71).  The  second  and  third 
were  whether  the  industrial  interests  of  the  applicants  would  be 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  other  union,  and  whether  employers 
would,  if  separate  registration  were  granted,  be  unduly  harassed 
(3  A.  R.  66  and  5  A.  R.  99).  And  lastly,  have  the  applicants 
a  long  maintained  and  well  recognized  right  to  independent  rep- 
resentation in  connection  with  the  industry  (3  A.  R.  354).^^ 

Under  the  law  of  1908  these  principles  were  consistently  applied 
by  the  Court  and  several  unions  were  excluded  from  registration. 
They  have  also  been  approved  by  one  decision  under  the  present 
act  given  in  June,  1913.  In  passing  upon  the  registration  of 
trade  unions,  the  Court  has  held  it  to  be  a  matter  of  public  interest 
to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  board  system  compatible 
with  justice. 

Inasmuch  as  no  unregistered  union  can  obtain  the  appointment 
of  a  board,  the  bearing  of  registration  upon  the  constitution  of 
boards  is  evident  Great  rivalry  at  present  exists  between  the 
members  of  the  enterprise  or  industry  unions  and  members  of  the 
craft  unions.  Because  no  case  has  yet  arisen  in  which  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  Court  to  say  that  the  members  of  a  large  enterprise 
union  can  all  belong  to  an  existing  industrial  union  registered 
on  a  craft  basis,  both  kinds  of  unions  may  still  be  registered. 
As  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  now  existing,  the  recent  Commission 
has  suggested  that  the  area  of  each  board's  jurisdiction  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  industrial  union  which  makes  application 
for  the  constitution  of  a  board.  Such  a  plan  calls  for  no  hard 
and  fast  lines  marking  out  boundaries  of  jurisdiction  upon  the 
basis  of  definition,  but  allows  the  situation  to  work  itself  out 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  workers  and  the  expansion  of 

20  New  South  Wales,  1  Industrial  Arbitration  Reports  11. 

21  Industrial  Gazette.  Vol.  4,  p.  631. 
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Ti'T:    .      T""'  "^^  ''  *^"  P'^^'^*  ?'*««««  of  the  Court 
no^ithstandzng  the  letter  of  the  law.    Whether  or  not  the  method 

wis    ''  '^^  *"  ''"''''""'  ^""^  '^'  ^'^'  ^**  't »»  »t  l««t  fairly 

E.  A  Question  of  Interpretation;  the  Principle  of  the  Minimum 

Wage 
Of  the  various  questions  of  interpretation  which  the  Court  has 

stitute  the  nunimum  wage.     As  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria 

oT^^^^^^^^  '^'T'^''  ^^  P^^-^P^^>  ^^  ^ourt  beiS  eS 

need  bv  ^^^^^^  '""  '*"ff  •     '"  '^^^^  *^^«'  ^*  ^-  ^-  influ- 
enced by  the  decisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  rendered  by 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  refer  to  these  outside  precedents 
to  some  extent  in  explaining  the  procedure  followed  in  C  Sol 

n.^^""  wJ^n'"'^^  ^'"'^  "^  "^^  arbitration  law  no  attempt  was 

Z%llf\     Tn''^'^'''''^'^'^''^  The  precedent  : 

he  New  Zealand  Court  was  followed,  of  fixing  such  a  rate  of  pay 

as  seemed  from  the  total  evidence  suitable,  after  taking  into  con^ 

in  the  industry ;  second,  the  cost  of  living;  and  lastlv,  the  condition 
^f  an  industry  as  measured  by  its  profits.     This  ra^^  according  t^ 
Br.  Clark,  was  at  t.mes  higher  and  at  times  lower  than  the  average 
wage  prevailing  previous  to  the  award.     The  assumption  was  t^S 
th    word  "minimum"  as  used  in  the  statute,  did  not  necessarilv 
bear  any  relation  to  the  lowest  or  lower  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the 
trade  prior  to  the  decision.     Although  up  to  that  time  there  had 
^en  no  official  utterance  by  the  Court,  an  attorney  identified  with 
labor  interests  in  this  state  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Clark  as  saying  •     «  I 
behove  we  have  reached  in  Australia  the  bedrock  principle  that  the 
first  charge  on  every  industry  shall  be  a  living  wage  to  all  em- 

apse  This  statement  is  significant  as  illustrating  the  concep- 

tion  of  the  mimmum  wage  existing  in  popular  opinion. 

23  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  632  ~ ' 

24  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  119. 
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According  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1913,  the  first  instance 
of  a  judge  laying  down  in  positive  terms  the  duty  of  an  arbitration 
court  to  provide  a  living  wage  and  set  a  standard  for  it,  was  when 
Mr.  Justice  Heydon  delivered  his  first  judgment  as  President  of 
the  Court  in  1904.^  In  stating  the  principles  upon  which  he  be- 
lieved the  Court  should  discharge  its  functions,  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  bare  substitution 
of  a  new  method  for  an  old,  that  the  considerations  which 
have  influenced  the  parties  in  their  debates  under  the  old 
system  should  inflence  the  Court  also  imder  the  new.  These 
considerations  (the  argument,  of  course,  by  which  one  side 
may  be  enabled  to  beat  down  the  other,  and  constrain  it  to 
surrender,  being  eliminated)  seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  three: 
first,  the  duty  of  assisting,  if  possible,  to  so  arrange  the 
business  of  the  country  that  every  worker,  however  humble, 
shall  receive  enough  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  human  life,  to 
marry  and  bring  up  a  family  and  maintain  them  and  himself 
with,  at  any  rate  some  small  degree  of  comfort.  This,  which 
may  be  shortly  defined  as  the  duty  to  prevent  sweating,  is, 
I  think,  universally  recognized  in  this  country,  and  almost 
universally  acted  upon."  ^ 

This  opinion  committed  the  Court  to  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  based  in  general  upon  the  needs  of  the  worker. 
Two  years  later,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  President  of  the  Common- 
wealth Arbitration  Court  made  a  pronouncement  which  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  subsequent  policy  in  !N^ew  South  Wales  as  well  as  in 
other  states.  The  case  concerned  arose  under  the  Excise  Tariff  Act 
of  1906.^  This  law  imposed  excise  duties  upon  agricultural  imple- 
ments with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  apply  to  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Australia  under  conditions  as  to  the  remuneration  of  labor 
which  should  be  deemed  by  the  President  of  the  Court  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  This  was  a  phase  of  the  policy  known  in  Aus- 
tralia as  "  The  New  Protection."     In  rendering  a  decision  in  the 


25  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  435. 
2«4  Industrial  Arbitration  Reports,  309. 

27  For  reasons  irrelevant  here,  the  High  Court  later  held  this  Act  uncon- 
stitutional. 
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famous  Harvester  case,  Justice  Higgins  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  the  test  to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  minimum  wage. 

• 

"  If  Parliament  meant  that  the  conditions  should  be  such 
as  they  can  fi:et  by  individual  bargaining  —  if  it  meant  that 
those  conditions  are  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  which  em- 
ployees will  accept  and  employers  will  give,  in  contracts  of 
service,  there  would  havA  been  no  need  for  this  provision. 
The  remuneration  could  safely  have  been  left  to  the  usual, 
but  unequal  contest,  the  higgling  of  the  market  for  labour, 
with  the  pressure  for  bread  on  one  side,  and  the  pressure  for 
profits  on  the  other.    The  standard  of  '  fair  and  reasonable ' 
must,  therefore,  be  something  else,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  standard  more  appropriate  than  the  normal  needs  of  the 
average  employee,  regarded  as  a  human  being  living  in  a 
civilized  community.     I  have  invited  counsel  and  all  con- 
cerned to  suggest  any  other  standard,  and  they  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.    If  instead  of  individual  bargaining  one  can 
conceive  of  a  collective  agreement— an  agreement  between 
all  the  employers  in  a  given  trade  on  the  one  side  and  all  the 
employees  on  the  other  —  it  seems  to  me  that  the  f ramers  of 
the  agreement  would  have  to  take,  as  the  first  and  dominant 
factor,  the  cost  of  living  as  a  civilised  being.     If  "A''  lets 
"  B  "  have  the  use  of  his  horses,  on  the  terms  that  he  gives 
!^^?  l^^^  ^^^  reasonable  treatment,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
"  B's  "  duty  to  give  them  proper  food  and  water,  and  such 
shelter  and  rest  as  they  need;  and,  as  wages  are  the  means 
of  obtaining  commodities,  surely  the  State,  in  stipulating  for 
fair  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  employees,  means 
that  the  wages  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  these  things,  and 
clothing,  and  a  condition  of  frugal  comfort  estimated  by 
current  human  standards.     This,  then,  is  the  primary  test, 
the  test  which  I  shall  apply  in  ascertaining  the  minimum 
wage  that  can  be  treated  as  '  fair  and  reasonable '  in  the  case 
of  unskilled  labourers,"  2® 

In  the  opinion  of  Justice  Higgins,  a  living  wage  was  provided 
when  the  worker  got  enough  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  food, 
groceries,  housing,  and  fuel ;  and  for  everything  else  at  that  time 
and  place,  an  allowance  of  9s.  7d.  per  week.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  mathematical  equivalent  of  a  living  wage,  he  relied  upon  the 

28  2  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Reports,  3. 
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budgets  submitted  by  nine  housewives.  After  making  due  allow- 
ance for  clothing,  life  insurance,  savings,  union  dues,  sickness, 
books  and  newspapers,  recreation,  and  other  similar  items,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  minimum  wage  for  an  unskilled  laborer  as- 
sumed to  be  supporting  a  family  of  five  people  should  be  fixed  at 
Ts.  per  day  or  £2.  2s.  per  week. 

In  reaching  this  decision  Judge  Higgins  was  confronted  with 
one  serious  difficulty,  namely,  the  lack  of  sufficient  evidence. 
Fully  appreciating  this  deficiency  he  adjourned  the  case  for  a  fort- 
night to  give  the  employers  an  opportunity  to  reply,  but  they  made 
no  attempt  to  do  so.  He  therefore  acted  upon  the  evidence  at 
hand  and  drew  his  conclusions.  The  standard  thus  set  up  was 
afterward  followed  in  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Court.  When  passing  upon  cases  carried  up  from 
state  courts,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  subsequently  solicited  evidence 
from  both  parties  as  to  the  suitability  of  this  rate  to  their  condi- 
tions, but  facts  controverting  those  previously  established  were  not 
submitted.  Hence,  the  rate  of  7s.  per  day  was  generally  applied 
by  several  of  the  state  tribunals  including  that  of  New  South  Wales 
as  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labor. 

For  some  time  this  rate  was  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Kew  South 
Wales,  but  as  the  cost  of  living  gradually  became  higher,  it  became 
evident  that  this  wage  was  no  longer  adequate  as  a  minimum.  Mr. 
Deputy  Justice  Scholes  ultimately  raised  the  basic  rate  to  7s.  6d. 
per  day,  upon  facts  which  Mr.  Justice  Heydon  later  said  could 
have  been  picked  to  pieces.  However,  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done  considering  the  lack  of  material  evidence.^*  In  the  niean- 
time  there  was  considerable  delay  and  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  industrial  boards  owing  to  constant  disputes  concerning  what 
constituted  a  living  wage.  Claims  were  made  which  could  not  be 
proved  nor  refuted  and  the  boards  struggled  at  a  great  loss  of  effi- 
ciency to  do  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
such  a  state  of  affairs  that  led  Mr.  Justice  Heydon  to  express  re- 
peatedly the  need  for  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  basis  upon 
which  to  fix  the  minimum  rate.  In  1913  he  began  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  upon  the  subject  which  was  completed  and  formally  pro- 

2»  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  5. 
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mulgated  on  February  16,  1914,  as  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Arbitration. 

In  approaching  the  question  at  issue,  Mr.  Justice  Heydon 
stated  that  the  standard  of  living  by  which  he  would  be  guided 
was  that  laid  down  in  the  Harvester  case  as  "  the  normal  needs  of 
the  average  employee  regarded  as  a  human  being  living  in  a 
civilized  community."  But  this  average  employee  must  belong 
to  the  lowest  class  in  the  industrial  scale.  To  quote  his  exact 
words : 

"  Then  the  living  wage  must  relate  to  the  humblest  class 
of  worker.  It  has  to  recognize  a  standard,  and  that  standard 
miist  clearly  be  his.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  as  many 
living  wages  as  classes,  whereas  the  living  wage  is  the  low- 
est which  any  male  adult  worker,  not  licensed  as  a  slow 
worker,  should  receive;  and  is  based,  not  on  the  value  of 
his  work,  but  on  his  requirements  as  a  man  in  a  civilized 
community  which  has  resolved  that,  so  far  as  laws  can  do  it, 
competition  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  crush  him  into 
sweated  conditions."  ^ 

After  dwelling  upon  this  point,  he  continued: 

"  The  strict  living  wage  must  fulfil  two  conditions:  (1) 
It  must  be  such  as  to  secure  to  the  worker  the  satisfaction 
of  his  normal  needs  as  an  average  worker  of  his  class  here 
in  Australia;  and  (2)  it  must  be  such  that  any  further  re- 
duction would  call  for  the  extinction  of  the  industry  pay- 
ing it.  These  two  amounts  must  coincide,  and  a  living 
wage  should  not  be  less  than  the  former  and  not  more  than 
the  latter."  " 

He  then  defined  his  problem  as  the  ascertainment  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  a  family  of  two  parents  and  two  de- 
pendent children,  making  allowance  for  rent,  food,  fuel  and  light, 
clothing,  education,  savings,  and  recreation.  He  further  made 
specifications  concerning  each  of  these  items  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  A  house  should  consist  of  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 
Food  was  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  health  and  strength,  and 
sufficiently  appetising,  but  must  consist  of  the  simplest  and  least 
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expensive  kinds  consistent  with  these  requirements.  In  order 
to  bring  the  other  items  into  definite  compass,  he  roughly  limited 
the  amount  to  be  so  expended  at  about  14s.  per  week. 

Having  marked  out  the  limits  of  his  problem,  he  proceeded  to 
determine  accurately  its  various  elements.  Assuming  that  most 
children  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  assured  him- 
self by  a  process  of  deduction  that  the  average  number  of  de- 
pendent children  per  family  does  not  exceed  two.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion,  he  relied  upon  several  sources  of  information. 
The  following  tabulated  figures  illustrate  his  method: 

Av«  rage  No. 
of  childrrn 
under  14 
per  family 

Census  (whole  population  of  Commonwealth) 1 .  79 

Trivett's  deceased  males  (all  occupations  in  N.S.W.) 

less  than 1 .  65 

Knibb's  "  Inquiry  "   (all  families  from  all  over  the 

Commonwealth)  1 .  80 

Ditto  (families  receiving  £200  a  year  or  under) ...  1.80 
Ditto   (families  receiving  £150  a  year  and  under) 

less  than 1.90 

Trivett's  table  of  occupations    (industrial    class    in 

KS.W.)  less  than 1.72 

Private  houses  all  over  Commonwealth  less  than. ...  1.78 

Connington's  collectors   (employees) 1.76 


30  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  5,  p.  104. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  107. 


The  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  having  been  de- 
termined, the  judge  systematically  took  up  each  of  the  items  in- 
volved in  the  same  thorough-going  way.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
present  the  mass  of  figures  and  statistical  calculations  resorted  to 
in  obtaining  the  final  results.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  estimating 
the  amount  and  cost  of  food  required,  the  Court  reviewed  the 
dietary  budgets  of  several  institutions,  the  accounts  of  dealers, 
the  budgets  of  sixteen  families,  the  evidence  of  657  families 
taken  by  the  union  secretaries,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Common- 
wealth Census  Bureau.  The  cost  of  rent  was  calculated  in  a 
similar  manner,  municipal  returns,  house  and  real  estate  agents, 
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witnesses'  rentals,  and  statistical  tables  being  consulted.  In 
reaching  the  final  estimate  much  reliance  was  put  upon  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  of  families  submitting  budgets.  This  evi- 
dence proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  test  of  the  bulk  of  statisti- 
cal data.  After  all  the  material  had  been  sifted  and  weighed 
Mr.  Justice  Heydon  announced  that  the  living  wage  in  Sydney 
for  the  average  family  of  two  parents  and  two  dependent  children 
was  not  more  than  £2  8s  per  week.^^ 

But  the  minimum  wage  awarded  by  the  Court  at  any  given 
time  must  not  necessarily  be  the  living  wage.     To  the  claim  that 
the  minimum  wage  must  always  be  the  bare  subsistence  rate, 
Mr.  Justice  Heydon  has  refused  to  give  his  assent.     It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Court  to  grant  a  fair  wage,  which  may  be  something 
more  than  "  the  irreducible  minimum,"  the  living  wage.     In  the 
language  of  Judge  Heydon,  '^  not  the  promoting  of  peace,  but  the 
doing  of  justice  "  should  be  the  direct  object  of  the  Court.^^    He 
justifies  this  attitude  upon  the  ground  that  the  manual  laborer 
should  not  always  be  debarred  from  any  possible  improvement  in 
his  condition.     He  should  have  his  share  in  prosperous  times,  for 
he  is  no  less  deserving  than  the  other  factors  in  production. 
This  is  what  normally  happens  in  prosperous  times,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  the  arbitration  system  was  not  intended  to 
deprive  the  worker  of  the  advantages  he  would  otherwise  have. 
Acting  upon  the  theory  thus  advanced,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
boards  fix  the  minimum  wage  in  Sydney  for  unskilled  workers 
engaged  on  light  work  at  8s.,  6d.,  for  ordinary  work  8s.  9d.,  and 
for  heavy  work  9s.  per  day.^* 

It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  Mr.  Justice 
Heyden  regards  the  Court  as  an  instrument  for  the  protection 
of  labor  and  for  the  giving  of  justice.  But  the  right  of  men  to 
live  must  always  be  recognized  as  the  one  basic  right,  before 
which  the  right  to  profits  must  give  way.  This  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  decision  just  considered : 

"  If  the  standard  of  the  family  and  of  others  whose  condi- 
tions  were  referred  to  was  the  average  standard  of  their 


32  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  5,  p.  145. 

33  Ibid.,  p!  103. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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industries,  and  if  it  appeared  clearly  that  those  industries 
could  not  continue  if  they  had  to  pay  a  wage  which  would 
raise  that  standard,  ought  these  industries  to  be  swept  away  ? 
Certainly,  if  they  could  not  give  a  fair  living  wage;  but  the 
question  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  living  wage  is  not  a 
humanitarian  wage,  but  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  laying  down  a 
fair  principle  and  applying  it  firmly,  and  impartially,  with- 
out respect  of  persons  or  classes."  ^ 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  opinion  given  by  the  first 
president  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Cohen,  in  a  confectioners' 
award: 

"We  think  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unwise  to  do  anything  that  would  be  likely  to  hamper  the 
successful  or  the  existing  operations  of  the  trade."  ^^ 

Without  doubt  the  policy  of  the  Court  concerning  the  theory  of 
the  minimum  wage  has  undergone  a  gradual  evolution.     It  has 
been  influenced  to  no  small  extent  by  the  Commonwealth  Court, 
but  it  has  not  been  dominated  by  it.     The  Commonwealth  Court 
emphasizes  to  a  greater  extent  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 
While  not  losing  sight  of   this   end,    the   State   tribunal   aims 
primarily  at  justice.     It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  recent  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Heydon  represents  the  ablest  and  most  com- 
prehensive single  statement  of  policy  backed  up  by  scientific  fact, 
yet  put  forth  in  the  Commonwealth.     Yet  his  minimum  wage  is 
not  set  according  to  a  scientific  standard  and  there  are  many  who 
will  disagree  with  his  theory  upon  this  point.     But  this  wage  is 
not  mandatory.     Each  board  may  deal  with  that  question  as  it 
sees  fit.     As  to  existing  awards,  any  rate  now  paid  which  is 
lower  than  the  living  wage  may  be  raised  to  that  amount  on  ap- 
plication to  a  board.     It  has  been  suggested  that  for  some  time  to 
come  the  laborer's  wag©  in  Sydney,  now  established,  rise  and  fall 
in  accordance  with  the  Commonwealth  Statistician's  tables  on  the 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.     Thus  there  will  be 
a  standard  rate  for  the  interims  between  the  exhaustive  investi- 
gations of  the  Court.     How  successful  this  plan  will  be  remains 


36  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  5,  p.  144. 
36  2  Industrial  Arbitration  Reports,  8. 
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to  be  seen.  Whatever  its  deficiencies  of  administrative  detail, 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Court  in  the  definition  of 
principles  and  policies  cannot  be  denied. 

2.     Matters  Pertaining  to  the  Work  of  the  Industrial 

Boards 

A,  The  taking  af  evidence 
One  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  present  practice  of 
industrial    boards,    is   the   excessive   taking   of   evidence.      The 
operations  of  a  trade  or  calling  are  sometimes  described  by  one 
witness  after  another  with  great  minuteness  as  to  details.    Much  of 
this  abuse  is  due  to  the  persistence  on  the  part  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  l)oard  in  attempting  to  conduct  the  case.     Inasmuch 
as    the    chairman    has   no    power   to    curb   the    taking    of    evi- 
dence,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  recent  Royal  Commission 
that  boards  in  the  future  be  headed  by  a  judge,  who  by  his  coun- 
sel might  dispense  with  the  taking  of  useless  facts.     Another 
suggestion  of  equal  value  made  by  many  members  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Federation,  is  that  before  litigation  is  resorted  to,  a  con- 
ference should  be  held  by  the  parties  in  order  to  elicit  the  main 
points  at  issue.^^     If  an  informal  meeting  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees could  be  secured  voluntarily  or  upon  the  summons  of  a 
judge  acting  as  chairman,  it  might  do  much  to  facilitate  speedier 
action.     In  this  respect  the  round  table  procedure  ot  the  boards 
in  Victoria  is  superior  to  that  in  New  South  Wales,  which  in- 
clines toward  legality  rather    than    conciliation.     The    proceed- 
ings in  Victoria  are  conducted  in  private,  which  prevents  any 
playing  to  the  gallery  and   talking  to  the  newspapers  such  as 
may  occur  when  the  members  of  a  board  have  their  principals 
listening  to  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
add  compulsion  as  it  is  known  in  New  South  Wales  to  decisions 
reached  in  private.     There  is  also  no  doubt  but  that  the  decrees 
issued  by  this  kind  of  a  board  can  more  easily  be  defended  by 
the  Court  upon  the  basis  of  fact.     Each  method  would  doubtless 
be  improved  if  it  partook  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  nature  of  the 
other. 
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B,  The  variation  of  awards 
Under  the  Act  of  1908  the  right  was  given  either  party  to  apply 
to  a  board  for  the  variation  of  an  award.     Under  the  law  of 
1912  a  similar  right  is  given,  but  because  of  the  powers  of  ap- 
peal it  has  often  happened  that  a  dissatisfied  party  failing  to 
secure  the  variation  of  an  award  by  the  board,  has  at  once  ap- 
plied to  the  Court.     This  power  was  probably  at  first  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  clerical  errors  and  technical  mis- 
takes.    Of  late  however,  the  mischief  of  frequent  applications 
for  variations  is  regarded  as  a  serious  evil  by  both  employers  and 
employees.     This  was  dwelt  upon  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
witnesses  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1913.     In  order  to 
correct  this  evil  the  Commission  recommended  that  applications 
to  vary  an  award  should  only  be  entertained  upon  leave  given  by 
the  chairman-judge  of  a  board.*^^     .Much  time  now  spent  by  the 
Court  in  looking  into  such  matters  might  thus  be  saved.     No 
matter  of  substance  could  then  be  revived  without  proof  of  the 
existence  of  fresh  reasons  of  a  convincing  nature. 

C,  The  Fixing  of  Piecework  and  Time  Wages 
The  adjustment  of  piecework  rates  to  time  wages  and  the  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  of  piecework  were  among  the  most  knotty 
questions  confronting  the  original  Arbitration  Court.    Often-times 
the  Court  fixed  time  wages  only,  leaving  to  the  parties  the  ad- 
justment of  piecework  rates.   This  arrangement  has  generally  been 
favored  by  employers,  as  it  gives  them  better  control  of  their 
factories ;  workers  usually  oppose  it,  fearing  a  piecework  rate  set 
by  the  fastest  man.     In  recent  years  this  question  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  radical  disagreement  on  the  part  of  these  con- 
testing before  the  wages  boards.     Instances  have  been  cited  of 
unions  which  desired  no  piecework  rates  at  all  to  be  permitted,  and 
of  others  which  havp  contended  for  the  opposite  provision.     Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Court,  the  boards  are 
not  able  to  direct  work  to  be  paid  for  on  one  principle  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.     In  two  distinct  cases  the  Court  has 
deemed  it  improper  for  an  industrial  tribunal  to  interfere  with  the 
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employer's  right  to  organize  this  labor  as  he  sees  fit.^^    In  thus  put- 
ting the  prohibition  of  time  rates  outside  of  a  board's  jurisdiction, 
the  Court  has  made  possible  a  serious  abuse  from  the  payment  of 
outworkers  by  the  day.    Under  Schedule  II  of  the  1912  act,  dress- 
makers, shirtmakers,  and  other  similar  classes  are  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  boards.     Inasmuch  as  under  the  Factories 
Act,  the  right  of  inspectors  to  investigate  working  conditions  does 
not  extend  to  cases  where  the  work  is  done  in  the  worker's  own 
home,  it  is  alleged  that  there  can  be  no  check  upon  the  number  of 
hours  or  the  amount  of  output  that  can  be  demanded  of  these  per- 
sons, since  the  wage  fixed  is  upon  a  time  basis  only.**^  The  boards 
of  Victoria,  which  in  general  are  more  limited  than  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  not  only  have  the  power  to  prohibit  time  rates,  but . 
are  authorized  by  statute  to  fix  piecework  prices  only  for  all  out- 
work.    The  question  of  outwork  outside,  it  would  seem  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  abuse  of  the  alternative 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Victorian  boards,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  similar  authority  should  not  be  given  to  the  tribunals 
of  'New  South  Wales. 

D.  The  Determination  of  Working  Hours 
Each  of  the  arbitration  laws  so  far  enacted  have  given  to  the 
industrial  boards  the  power  of  fixing  "  the  hours  of  employment  " 
in  any  industry  under  consideration.  Under  this  provision  the 
majority  of  the  boards .  have  legalized  the  normal  4:8-hour 
working  week.  It  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  also  have  the 
power  to  shorten  the  labor  week  to  less  than  forty-eight  hours, 
but  in  two  clear  cut  decisions  by  the  tw^o  judges  who  have  presided 
over  the  arbitration  court,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  unwise 
for  either  the  boards  or  the  Court  to  accept  this  responsibility. 
In  1905  Mr.  Justice  Hey  don  said: 

"  Still,  however  great  a  blessing  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  would  be  if  it  is  really  sound,  I  think  it  is  not  a 
principle  to  be  introduced  by  this  Court  It  raises  too  im- 
portant a  political  and  economic  question  and  must  be 
decided  by  the  Legislature."  *^ 

It  is  true  that  in  some  occupations,  such  as  rock  chopping  and 
sewer  mining,  hours  have  been  fixed  at  less  than  forty-eight  per 

39  7  I.  A.  R.  256,  and  10  I.  A.  R.  245. 
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week,  but  even  here  the  trade  custom  has  been  largely  followed. 
Owing  to  this  fact  many  trade  unions  have  called  for  such  an 
alteration  in  the  definition  of  "  industrial  matters  "  as  will  put 
the  determination  of  a  working  week  within  the  discretion  of  the 
boards.  Against  this  position,  it  is  urged  that  such  a  delegation 
of  power  might  result  in  the  serious  disorganization  of  industry 
owing  to  diverse  judgments  of  various  boards.  As  a  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  the  recent  Koyal  Commission  of  this  state  proposed 
that  the  power  of  fixing  hours,  limited  to  a  certain  numerical 
minimum,  be  given  to  the  boards,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it 
be  exercised  only  in  those  cases  where  longer  hours  would  be 
injurious  to  health.*^  Were  this  suggestion  to  be  followed  out, 
definite  information,  such  as  the  mortality  and  health  data  of 
leading  insurance  companies,  could  be  relied  upon  instead  of  the 
ordinary  argument  usually  employed  in  taking  direct  legislative 
action  upon  such  questions.  Should  the  Court  or  the  boards 
formulate  the  principles  for  shortening  the  labor  week  upon  such 
materials  and  subject  to  such  limitations,  there  would  be  little 
risk  to  the  well  being  of  industry.  Some  such  alteration  in  the 
present  method  is  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
health  and  industrial  economy. 

E,  The  Term  of  an  Industrial  Agreement 
Under  the  present  arbitration  law  the  existence  of  an 
industrial  agreement  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  industrial 
strife.  Recently  a  strike  occurred  in  the  gas  industry  after  the 
Court  refused  the  application  of  the  employees  for  a  board.**  This 
refusal  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  employers  and  workers  were 
at  that  time  bound  by  an  industrial  agreement  which  had  not  yet 
expired.  Inasmuch  as  many  instances  have  arisen  where  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  or  a  general  upward  movement  of 
wages  has  made  unfair  the  unaltered  continuance  of  an  existing 
award,  there  is  no  just  reason  why  industrial  agreements  should 
be  held  to  such  a  rigid  rule.  To  remedy  this  weakness  and  prevent 
such  agreements  from  being  discredited  by  their  very  rigidity,  the 
Commission  of  1913  suggested  that  the  boards  be  given  the  power 
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to  vary  the  terms  of  these  compacts.*^  If  this  suggestion  is  fol- 
lowed out  it  will  do  much  to  redress  grievances  and  promote  the 
success  of  conciliation. 

F.  The  Appointment  of  a  Reference  Board 

Another  suggestion,  likewise  made  hy  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  would  facilitate  the  smooth  working  of  the  act,  is  that  a 
board  of  reference  be  appointed  by  the  industrial  board  (including 
itself)  to  be  called  into  being  upon  the  application  of  both  parties, 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  the  interpretation  of  awards  or  of 
duties  arising  out  of  an  award.*^  Such  a  board  was  a  frequent 
feature  of  such  collective  bargaining  as  took  place  before  the  initia- 
tion of  compulsory  arbitration.  Employers  and  employees  have 
frequently  maintained  that  such  an  informal  body  has  been  a 
valuable  agent  in  the  solution  of  many  industrial  difficulties.  The 
utility  of  such  an  arrangement  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides a  friendly  yet  intelligent  tribunal  which  may  settle  and  dis- 
pose of  questions  concerning  the  violation  of  the  law,  without  the 
resort  to  a  formal  prosecution,  the  only  method  now  open  to  secure 
the  interpretation  of  an  award.  Small  employers  are  often  quite 
sensitive  to  the  risk  and  notoriety  of  being  fined  even  a  small 
amount  in  cases  of  this  sort.  By  thus  making  legal  action  un- 
necessary for  settling  bona  fide  disputes,  a  way  would  be  afforded 
for  the  disposal  of  all  cases  except  those  of  outright  aggression  and 

injustice. 

3.  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
legislation  specifically  intended  to  preserve  industrial  peace,  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  have  occurred.  These  disturbances  have  hap- 
pened in  spite  of  all  deterrents,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  people 
are  partially  due  to  them.  In  1908  Mr.  Aves  declared  that  to 
put  it  temperately,  "  the  stringent  provisions  have  been  found  not 
to  be  effective."  However,  he  noted  the  fact  that  there  were  only 
thirteen  actual  instances  where  employees  had  directly  refused  to 
obey  the  law  by  striking  during  the  existence  of  an  award.**  Inas- 
much as  the  total  number  of  strikes  during  the  same  period  was 
110,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arbitration  law  cannot  be  held  re- 
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sponsible  for  these  outbreaks.  Before  proceeding  to  draw  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  strike  prevention,  it  will  be 
well  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  facts  for  the  whole  period  of 
time  during  which  the  arbitration  system  has  been  in  force. 

The  number  of  strikes  occurring  under  the  act  of  1901  at  the 
time  Mr.  Aves  made  his  investigation  has  already  been  noted  as 
110.  A  somewhat  larger  number  was  reported  by  Mr.  Harris 
Weinstock,  special  labor  commissioner  of  the  state  of  California, 
who  secured  his  data  from  the  private  files  of  the  Registrar,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Addison.  According  to  Mr.  Weinstock  the  total  number  of 
strikes  from  1901  to  and  including  the  first  three  months  of  1908 
was  186.  Fully  half  of  these  strikes  occurred  among  men  en- 
gaged in  mining.  The  number  of  strikes  taking  place  during  this 
period  in  direct  violation  of  awards  coincides  with  that  reported  by 
Mr.  Aves,  namely  13.*^ 

Since  1908  more  accurate  records  concerning  strikes  and  lock- 
outs have  been  kept.  According  to  Mr.  Trivett,  the  Government 
Statistician  of  New  South  Wales,  there  were  66  strikes  between 
July,  1908,  and  December,  1911,  only  36  of  which  were  of 
material  importance.  Of  the  total  number,  17  were  settled  by 
compromise  conceding  a  part  of  the  strikers*  demands,  10  were 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  8  were  adjusted,  8  apparently  failed  to  se- 
cure their  objects,  5  resulted  in  prosecutions,  and  4  were  merged 
into  more  extensive  strikes.  Here,  as  before,  almost  50  per  cent, 
of  the  strikes  recorded  affected  the  coal  mining  industry.*® 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  information  upon  this  subject  is  the 
report  upon  Industrial  Dislocations  made  by  the  Industrial  Regis- 
trar in  February,  1914.  This  report  contains  exhaustive  statisti- 
cal material  covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1907,  to  December 
31,  1913.  The  term  "  dislocation  "  as  used  in  this  report,  while  it 
includes  strikes  and  lockouts,  connotes  more  than  these  words  do 
and  includes  those  cases  where  no  fault  is  imputed.  The  term 
"  workers  involved "  means  not  only  the  persons  who  directly 
abandoned  or  were  deprived  of  work,  but  also  those  who  indirectly 
suffered  the  interruption  of  their  occupation  by  the  dislocation. 
Thus  a  strike  of  one  section  of  coal  miners  may  have  thrown  out 

47  Great  Britain,  Memoranda  of  the  Labour  Department  of  tlie  Board  of 
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of  employment  the  entire  force.     These  limitations  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  considering  the  statistics  submitted. 

The  total  number  of  dislocation  reported  from  1907  to  1914 
was  9Y0,  of  which  539  or  55.6  per  cent,  concerned  the  mining  in- 
dustries. This  fact  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  agreement  with 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Aves  and  Mr.  Trivett,  each  of  which  covered 
different  periods  of  time.  When  the  number  of  dislocations  ac- 
cording to  years  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  disregarding 
the  half-year  1907,  the  amount  of  industrial  strife  consistently  de- 
creased in  the  mining  groups  until  1910.  In  the  non  mining 
groups  no  such  consistency  is  evident.  However,  the  number  of 
dislocations  was  less  in  1913  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  in  spite  of  the  upward  incline  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  dislocations  falling  in 
each  respective  year. 


Percentage  of  Dislocations  by  Geoups   of  Industry, 

1907-1913*^ 

Mining  Non  mining  All 

Year  Industries  Industries  Industries 

1907* 3.5  2.5  6.0 

1908 14.4  8.6  23.0 

1909 9.4  6.1  15.5 

1910 5.0  9.0  14.0 

1911 5.4  5.6  11.0 

1912 8.3  4.8  13.1 

1913 9.6  7.8  17.4 

Total 55.6  44.4  100.0 

■     =  ;  ,     =  {     .      1 — = 

•  July-December  only. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  these  figures  reflect  fairly  well  the 
industrial  history  of  the  state.  The  comparative  prosperity  fol- 
lowing 1908  was  temporarily  checked  by  the  general  coal  strike  of 
1909—10.  In  immediately  recent  years  there  has  been  a  recovery 
of  trade  accompanied  by  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
to  share  in  the  betterment  of  conditions. 
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In  determining  the  magnitude  of  these  dislocations,  the  chief 
factors  considered  have  been  the  number  of  workers  involved  and 
the  number  of  working  days  lost.  According  to  this  measurement 
the  mining  industries  are  responsible  for  74.9  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  involved  in,  and  86.6  per  cent,  of  the  working  time  lost 
by  industrial  warfare.^^  In  1913,  42,043  workers  were  at  some 
time  out  of  employment  for  this  or  similar  reasons  with  a  loss  of 
357,355  working  days. 

However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  each  year  a  few  ex- 
tensive disturbances  have  contributed  considerably  to  the  aggregate 
time  lost.  Forty-four  dislocations  representing  only  5.7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  and  involving  only  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  work- 
ers were  responsible  for  practically  80  per  cent,  of  the  working 
time  lost,  as  against  20.2  per  cent,  for  all  other  dislocations.*** 
Twenty-six  of  these  principal  disturbances  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  coal  mines  located  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  When 
it  is.  also  remembered  that  of  the  772  dislocations  completely  re- 
ported, 362  were  of  one  day's  duration  or  less,  it  is  evident  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  not  as  serious  an  evil  for  industry  as  a 
whole  as  they  might  appear  to  the  ordinary  onlooker. 

The  causes  of  these  dislocations  are  familiar  to  all  students  of 
industrial  disputes.  Questions  relating  to  wages  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  more  trouble  than  any  other  one  thing.  In  the  non- 
mining  occupations  this  is  conspicuously  true.  In  the  coal  mining 
industry,  however,  demands  relating  to  working  conditions  pre- 
dominate. The  employment  of  particular  persons  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  dissension,  ranking  third  in  importance  in  the  list 
of  causes.^  Compared  to  these  major  reasons  for  the  halting  of 
industry,  such  questions  as  those  relating  to  hours  and  trade  union- 
ism are  of  little  weight.  The  significance  of  these  facts  is  appar- 
ent when  it  is  realized  that  of  the  3,371,389  working  days  lost  to 
the  state  during  a  period  of  six  and  one-half  years,  2,475,382  were 
lost  on  account  of  causes  within  the  scope  of  the  three  acts,  and  no 
less  than  896,007  working  days  were  lost  from  causes  which  the 
systems  because  of  their  limitations  could  not  influence.     Neither 
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trade  unionism  nor  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons 
are  matters  which  can  now  be  effectively  adjudicated  by  the 
boards.*^*  But  while  a  recognition  of  these  facts  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  situation,  it  is  not  tantamount  to  a  failure  of 
the  arbitral  system.  Before  coming  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  turn  to  some  of  the  more  optimistic  phases  of  the 
state  of  industrial  peace. 

In  the  settlement  of  these  same  difficulties  is  seen  the  hopeful 
aspect,  even  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  are  in  spite  of  the  facts 
here  set  forth,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Of  the  970 
dislocations  under  review,  557  were  settled  by  the  same  means 
which  created  them.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  over  two- 
fifths  of  them  were  disposed  of  by  other  methods.  In  1908  arbi- 
tration was  a  relatively  more  effective  factor  as  concerns  these  dis- 
putes than  during  the  three  years  immediately  following.  How- 
ever, this  year  marked  a  period  of  transition  between  two  systems 
of  arbitration,  and  the  institution  of  the  industrial  boards.  In 
the  two  years  following  the  number  of  references  declined  to  a 
minimum  of  nine  in  1910.  For  the  past  three  years  the  number 
of  settlements  by  arbitration  has  increased  consistently  to  a  maxi- 
mum in  1913.  The  following  table  illustrates  in  detail  the  facts 
referred  to. 

Methods  of  Settlement  of  Dislocations  in  All  Industeies'"^ 

Percentage  of  dislocationa  settled  by 

K 


r 

Year  Strike 

1907* 2.9 

1908 15.0 

1909 9.6 

1910 6.8 

1911 5.8 

1912 7.7 

1913 9.6 

Total 57.4 

— —         -\ 

*  July-December. 
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Arbitraticn    Other  Methoda 


.8 
2.4 
1.9 

.9 
1.6 
3.3 
5.5 


2.3 
5.6 
4.1 
6.3 
3.5 
2.0 
2.4 


\ 

Total 

6.0 
23.0 
15.6 
14.0 
10.9 
13.0 
17.5 


16.4 


26.2 


100.0 


The  Wo7'k  of  the  Court  in  the  Repression  of  Strikes 
As  an  agent  for  the  repression  of  strikes,  the  Court  under  the 
Act  of  1901  was  distinctly  limited.  According  to  that  statute, 
the  offense  of  striking  was  an  ordinary  misdemeanor  which  could 
be  prosecuted  by  the  ordinary  criminal  tribunals  only  after  leave 
had  been  given  by  the  Court.  Six  prosecutions  were  begun  after 
the  Court  had  given  its  sanction.  In  the  first  case  instituted,  the 
Court  laid  down  its  ruling  that  all  such  proceedings  could  be  con- 
ducted only  after  indictment  according  to  the  common  law.  In- 
asmuch as  the  only  reports  of  these  prosecutions  available  are  the 
applications  to  the  Court  for  leave  to  bring  action,  little  is  known 
concerning  them.  In  one  early  case  a  conviction  was  obtained  and 
the  defendant  fined.  In  1904  a  strike  in  connection  with  certain 
coal  mines  near  ^N'ew  Castle  aroused  considerable  attention.  As 
there  was  no  express  provision  in  the  award  stipulating  the  cus- 
tomary notice  of  fourteen  days  before  quitting  work,  the  Court 
held  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  award.  Permission  was  given 
to  prosecute  certain  men  under  the  penal  clauses  of  the  law,  but 
these  actions  were  dropped  when  the  men  went  back  to  work. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Court  under  the  original  act  was  in- 
effective as  a  tribunal  for  bringing  strikers  to  justice. 

In  1908  the  offense  of  striking  was  made  triable  before  the 
Industrial  Court  only.  This  Court  was  given  the  power  to  proceed 
without  a  jury  and  inflict  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £1,000.  Under 
this  act  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  convictions,  four  of  which  were  for  lockouts.**^ 
In  disposing  of  some  of  the  earlier  cases,  the  new  Court  endeavored 
to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  penalty  as  light  as  possible.  This  attitude  was  manifest 
in  1908  in  the  case  of  certain  wheelers  who  had  ceased  work  in 
order  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  summonses  of  another  court. 
Concerning  the  penalty,  Mr.  Justice  Haydon  said,  "  I  am  making 
it  very  light,  but  I  am  very  anxious  that  those  who  hear  me  and 
those  who  will  read  what  I  am  saying  now  should  not  make  a 
mistake  and  think  that  because  a  penalty  is  light,  the  powers  of 
the  Court  are  light  and  may  be  set  at  nought."  ^ 
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Only  two  months  later  another  dispute  arose  over  the  employ- 
ment of  a  member  and  ex-president  of  a  union,  with  the  result 
that  the  union  ordered  a  strike.  Although  there  was  some  resemb- 
lance between  this  case  and  the  former  one,  the  Court  pointed  to 
the  warning  previously  pronounced  and  fined  the  defendant  £30 
with  the  alternative  of  six  weeks  imprisonment. 

The  pronouncements  of  the  Court  in  subsequent  cases  have  been 
calculated  to  secure  greater  respect  for  the  law.  The  difficulty  of 
adjudging  as  criminal,  the  action  of  citizens  who  in  their  general 
conduct  are  law  abiding,  has  to  be  contended  with.  This  fact  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  Court  in  a  number  of  cases,  notably  in  the 
one  growing  out  of  the  strike  of  9,000  coal  miners  at  Bulli  in 
1909.    Speaking  of  the  defendants  at  bar,  the  Court  said : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  men  in  other  matters,  in  their 
private  lives,  are  as  good  men  as  we  cotdd  possibly  meet. 
And  when  we  talk  about  committing  a  crime,  certainly,  I 
suppose  you  may  say  it  is  a  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  thing 
prohibited  by  the  42nd  section  —  it  is  no  crime  they  have 
committed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing of  them  as  criminals  in  the  ordinary  way ;  I  say  that  they 
have  been  builty  of  a  breach  of  this,  and  they  have  been 
guilty  of  it  in  the  most  defiant  manner."  ^^ 


Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense  the  Court  then  sentenced 
one  defendant  to  a  yearns  imprisonment  and  the  others  to  terms 
of  eight  months  each. 

The  very  severity  of  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  an  offense 
condoned  and  even  upheld  by  a  large  section  of  the  communivy, 
proved  to  be  its  undoing,  for  it  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1912. 
Public  opinion  has  shown  that  it  does  not  approve  of  treating 
with  the  same  severity  as  ordinary  criminals,  men  who  could  be 
described  as  such  only  in  the  rhetorical  sense  of  the  term.  The 
only  penalty  now  provided  is  a  pecuniary  one,  it  being  mandatory 
upon  the  Court  to  attach  the  wages  of  any  striker  in  payment  of 
his  fine.  This  is  a  step  toward  automatic  prosecution  of  which 
more  will  be  said  later.     The  Court  also  has  the  power  to  levy 
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upon  the  funds  of  a  union  to  which  an  offender  belongs  to  the 
extent  of  £20,  unless  the  union  can  prove  that  it  has  done  all  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  member  from  striking.  The  most  drastic 
authority  now  left  to  the  Court  in  regard  to  strikes  is  the  right  to 
issue  a  writ  of  injunction  against  the  continuance  or  instigation  of 
a  strike,  the  penalty  for  which  is  imprisonment. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Registrar  the  lighter  penalties  of  the 
present  law  have  been  quite  successful,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
imposed.^  The  general  impression  of  the  employers  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1913  was  that  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law  are  sufficiently  stringent  if  they  are 
fully  enforced. 

In  its  treatment  of  offenders  under  the  present  statute,  the 
Court  has  not  been  disposed  to  mete  out  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment within  its  power.  Certain  wharf  laborers  employed  by  the 
North  Coast  Company  were  fined  two  and  five  pounds  each  for 
striking.**  As  the  result  of  another  prosecution,  the  secretary  of  a 
union  was  fined  £5  for  instigating  certain  plasterers  to  quit  work. 
The  natural  result  of  these  verdicts  has  been  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes.  On  July  31,  1914,  the  judge  of  the  Court  de- 
clared emphatically  that  the  Court  itself  might  be  exposed  to 
serious  criticism  in  consequence  of  that  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  workers,  if  it  did  not  use  against  all  offenders  the  full 
strength  of  the  weapons  placed  in  its  hands  by  the  Legislature. 
In  concluding  his  judgment  upon  the  appeal  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  Mr.  Justice  Heydon  stated  the  future  policy 
of  the  Court : 

'*  In  future,  therefore,  strikes  must  not  be  surprised  if 
fines  are  imposed  to  the  full  limit  of  £50  per  man.  Take  this 
case  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers.  In  ordering  its  men 
out  piecemeal,  it  in  all  fairness  undertakes  to  pay  their  fines. 
What  would  fines  of,  say  £5  each  on,  say  ten  men,  matter  to 
such  a  union?  It  would  be  a  flea  bite.  But  fines  of  £50 
each  might  affect  their  funds  seriously  enough  to  make  them 
think  twice  about  breaking  the  law.     Similarly,  if  they  found 
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themselves  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
lose  their  r^istration,  their  preference,  and  even,  on  the 
application  of  the  employers,  their  award,  they  might  be  led 
to  respect  the  long  arm  of  the  law  if  they  despised  the  law 
itself.  And  this  is  what  the  industrial  world  must  reckon 
with  in  the  future.  I  think  it  right  now  to  give  notice  that 
these  matters  will  be  considered  by  the  Court  every  time  that 
strikers  are  brought  before  it.  If  the  case  seems  to  call  for 
it,  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  employers'  organizations,  and 
they  will  be  heard  on  application  to  cancel  the  award ;  and 
if  the  circumstances  require  it,  the  award  will  be  cancelled." 
♦♦♦**«**» 

"'Strikers  are  not,  therefore,  criminals  in  the  opprobrious 
sense  of  the  term,  and  may  even,  in  certain  cases,  engage 
one's  strong  sympathy.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  appealed  to 
the  Court  and  has  led  it,  so  far,  to  impose  such  moderate 
punishments.  It  has  hoped  and  hoped  again  that  the  in- 
dustrial world  would  come  to  respect  the  law  which  gives  it 
such  great  benefits.  But  natural  as  strikes  may  be,  the  law 
for  the  good  of  the  community  forbids  them,  and  has  given 
the  Court  powers  to  be  used  for  the  precise  purpose  of  pre- 
venting them,  and  I  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  the  policy  of  leniency  in  the  past  has  entirely  failed  to  do 
so,  it  is  the  disagreeable  but  clear  duty  of  the  Court  to 
abandon  that  policy."  ^ 

The  words  of  the  Court  clearly  indicate  a  sense  of  failure  in 
repressing  industrial  strife  by  moderate  means.  Whether  the 
return  to  a  policy  of  severity  will  be  more  effective  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Benefits  of  Conciliation 
N'o  discussion  of  industrial  peace  as  affected  by  the  arbitration 
system  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  policy  of  official 
intervention  initiated  by  the  Minister  for  Labour  and  Industrv  in 
1911,  and  crystallized  in  the  Conciliation  Committees  estab- 
lished under  the  Act  of  1912.  These  committees  have  been  of 
marked  value  in  allaying  industrial  unrest.  From  February  to 
December,  1912,  the  Joint  Conciliation  Committee  which  operated 
in  the  N'orthern  Colliery  District  determined  many  important 
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issues  and  secured  the  ratification  of  some  important  industrial 
agreements.  A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Transport 
Union  and  the  Steamship  Owners'  Association  avoided  an  ex- 
tensive strike  in  the  maritime  and  transport  industries  of  the 
state  which  was  being  urged  by  Queensland  organizers.  In 
March,  1912,  a  crisis  involving  3,000  members  of  the  Railway 
Workers'  Union  was  averted  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Investi- 
gation Officer,  who  then  had  charge  of  the  conciliation  work.  In 
April,  1913,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  porters  .employed  in  the 
Government  goods  sheds  became  so  serious  that  the  board  con- 
stituted to  inquire  into  the  industry  could  not  handle  the  situatioix. 
In  view  of  past  industrial  crises,  it  was  determined  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  upon  which 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  conditions  could  be  based.  This  was 
done,  whereupon  the  men  immediately  returned  to  work.®  These 
instances  are  illustrative  of  the  benefits  rendered  to  industrial 
peace  through  the  preventive  work  of  the  conciliation  machinery. 

One  fact  favoring  the  success  of  mediation  has  been  the  un- 
broken executive  direction  of  the  work.  In  1911  the  Investiga- 
tion Officer  was  chosen  by  the  Minister  to  initiate  the  new 
plan.  He  was  later  appointed  as  Special  Commissioner  under 
the  Act  of  1912,  to  carry  on  the  work  thus  begun.  His  efforts 
have  met  with  a  large  degree  of  success,  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees having  recognized  the  practical  utility  of  conciliation. 
From  October  9,  1911,  to  December  31,  1913,  the  Government 
intervened  142  times  in  cases  of  actual  or  threatened  disruption. 
In  83  cases  actual  dislocations  were  prevented,  while  in  56  other 
instances  open  disputes  were  curtailed  and  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Only  three  efforts  at  conciliation  were  unsuccessful.®*  This  state- 
ment requires  no  comment.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Con- 
ciliation has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  forces  making  for 
industrial  peace. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  measures  employed  to  "  keep  the 
peaxje,"  in  N'ew  South  Wales,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  agency  or 
method  is  relied  upon  to  attain  this  end.    During  the  early  years 
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of  the  arbitration  system,  the  Court  was  practically  devoid  of 
power  80  far  aa  the  punishment  of  those  taking  part  in  strikes 
or  lockouts  was  concerned.       The  drastic  penalties  later  placed 
withm  Its  discretion  were  used  moderately  at  first,  but  in  some 
instances  to  the  fuUest  extent.     When  these  weapons  were  with- 
dra.^  by  public  opinion,  the  Court  adopted  a  more  lenient  policy 
which  It  has  now  been  compelled  to  reverse.     In  the  meantime 
conciliation  committees  have  assumed  an  importance  hitherto  un- 
thought  of,  and  have  actually  solved  during  the  brief  span  of  their 
existence,  practically  all  of  the  difficulties  to  which  they  have 
given  their  attention. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  have  occurred  during 
the  period  under  consideration  has  not  proved  the  failure  of  arbi- 
tration.    Despite  the  apparent  disparity  between  the  figures  of 
Mr.  Tnvett  and  the  Industrial  Eegistrar,  there  is  an  essential 
similarity  between  them,  for  Mr.  Tnvett  included  only  the  major 
contests.     When  allowance  is  made  for  the  principal  dislocations 
isted  by  the  Eegistrar,  and  for  those  of  one  day's  duration  or 
ess,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  dwindles  into  insignificance.     In 
the  aggregate  there  was  less  dislocation   in    1&13   than    1908 
although  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  small  increase  during  the 
past  two  years.     But  it  is  also  true  that  arbitral  methods  have 
more  and  more  been  resorted  to,  to  attain  the  ends  for  which 
these  same  conflicts  were  begun.     In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  methods  of  arbitration  are  giving  pW  to 
the  methods  of  industrial  strife.     So  far  as  these  facts  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction 

From  the  present  outlook,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
concihation  will  be  a  most  effective  means  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  warfare  in  the  future.  Since  the  institution  of  this 
policy  the  average  duration  of  dislocations,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  men  involved,  has  decreased  by  almost  two-thirds  »  Inas- 
much as  the  bulk  of  industrial  conflicts  concern  the  mining  in- 
dustn^,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  conciliation  committees  will 
in  the  future  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  prevention  thaji  anv 
other  one  factor.     The  work  of  the  boards  has  been  facilitated 
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by  tlie  practice  of  conciliation  and  will  continue  to  serve  the  cause 
of  industrial  justice  and  hence  the  cause  of  industrial  peace.  As 
a  part  of  the  entire  arbitration  scheme,  the  Court  will  be  no  less 
important  in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  it  is  the  last  resort 
when  the  efforts  of  boards  and  committees  have  failed  in  disposing 
of  the  issue.  But  as  an  agent  making  for  industrial  peace,  its 
influence  is  most  likely  to  assert  itself  indirectly.  Public  opinion 
has  frowned  upon  the  former  extremes  of  the  law.  Moderate 
penalties  have  failed  to  maintain  a  proper  respect  for  law,  and  it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  policy  of  the  Court  will 
accomplish  the  ends  desired.  If  it  does,  the  success  of  peaxjeful 
methods  in  industry  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few  alterations  in  the  law 
which  might  lessen  the  probability  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  a  board  has  no  power  to  refuse  to  hear  a  case 
even  if  the  prosecuting  union  is  on  strike.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  double  method  of  redress  by  strikes  and  by  award,  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1913  suggested  that  the  boards  be  given  power  to 
suspend  a  hearing  whenever  a  substantial  part  of  a  claimant  union 
is  engaged  in  a  strike.^  If  this  were  done,  it  would  deprive  the 
striking  union  of  any  advantage  it  might  expect  to  gain  by  an 
appeal  to  law,  while  employing  the  cruder  methods  of  self  redress. 

Another  suggestion  which  has  some  merit,  is  that  it  be  made 
permissive  for  a  named  industrial  authority  to  take  a  secret  ballot 
whenever  a  union  is  contemplating  a  strike,  without  allowing  an 
affirmative  vote  to  legalize  a  strike.  A  similar  ballot  taken  while 
a  strike  is  in  force  may  have  the  effect  of  cutting  short  an  ex- 
pensive struggle  through  the  will  of  those  most  concerned.  It 
has  been  the  opinion  both  of  union  leaders  and  employers  that 
such  a  vote  would  in  many  cases  result  in  a  declaration  of  the 
union  against  striking. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  duty  laid  upon  the 
Court  of  attaching  the  wages  of  any  man  convicted  of  striking. 
It  has  been  advised  that  this  procedure  should  be  carried  a  step 
further  and  prosecutions  themselves  be  made  automatic.  At 
present  the  prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
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left  m  pract.ce  entirely  to  the  Executive.    Becau^  of  the  ho^ 

ility  of  employees,  employers  are  averse  to  further  inflaming 

their  minds  by  an  action  against  them  for  the  offense  already 

— tted      It  is  claimed  that  the  public  attitude  toward  par' 

Id  ir  ;f";'  '^'  1°  ?'"^'''=^  ^^^  ^^-»''-  determinaL, 
and  that  therefore  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some  such  officer  as 

the  Registrar  to  bring  before  the  Court  all  the  evidence  obtain- 
able nnmeditely  after  a  strike  breaks  out.  Upon  the  Court  di- 
recting a  prosecution,  this  officer  could  take  all  the  necessary  steps 
to  carry  it  out-  Such  an  amendment  of  the  law  would  make 
prosecutions  for  strikes  and  lockouts  practically  automatic  and 
remove  such  of  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  punishment  as  now 

ilt  ■     .7""  '^  undoubtedly  tend  to  make  the  deterrent  em- 
bodied in  the  statute  more  efficient 

Whatever  the  actual  effect  of  the  suggestions  here  noted  might 
be  upon  the  actual  number  of  strikes  and  lockoute,  they  would 
no  doubt  tend  to  make  the  administration  of  the  law  more  effec- 
tive in  this  respect^  Upon  the  whole,  the  character  of  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officials  in  charge  of  tie  act  has  been  of  a  high 
order.     The  utterances  of  the  Court  attest  the  high  purposes  of 
those  occupying  the  bench;  and  the  success  of  conciliation  has 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  and  efficiency  of  the  efforts  directed 
toward  that  end      To  these  facts  as  much  as  to  any  other  is  due 
the  succm  which  has  been  attained  in  the  handling  of  difficult 
industrial  situations. 

4.  Enforcement 
A.  The  Function  of  Inspection 
As  in  New  Zealand,  the  inspection  of  awards  and  their  enforce- 
ment was  at  first  left  to  the  unions.     The  duty  of  enforcement 
therefore  fell  naturally  upon  the  secretaries  of  the  unions      In 
the  case  of  an  early  saddlers'  award  mentioned  by  Dr    Clark    it 
devolved  upon  the  Sydney  union  to  prosecute  for  breaches  through- 
out the  state.     The  Court  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  visit 
twenty-nine  country  towns  and  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  upon 
the  employers  to  bring  them  all  to  Sydney.    Hence  the  suggestion 
was  made  to  the  secretary  that  he  settle  as  many  cases  out  of  court 
as  possible  and  try  to  secure  the  coK.peration  of  the  Sydney  em- 
<"  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  865. 
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ployers'  union  in  enforcing  the  award.  This  he  did,  the  amount 
asked  for  in  settlement  being  the  railway  fare  from  Sydney  and 
in  some  cases  a  sum  equal  to  $2.43  for  expenses.  This  naturally 
aroused  much  criticism  as  in  several  instances  it  made  the  cost 
of  a  settlement  amount  to  $15  or  $20,  a  large  sum  to  a  country 
saddler  who  had  unintentionally  violated  an  award  by  working 
Saturday  afternoon  to  repair  a  broken  harness.^  In  justice  to  the 
workers,  it  should  be  said  that  as  a  rule  they  did  not  favor  this 
method  of  outside  settlement,  but  desired  to  have  every  breach 
legally  tried  and  the  penalty  imposed  by  a  regular  tribunal.  In 
1908,  Mr.  Beeby,  since  Minister  of  Labor,  speaking  of  trade 
unionists  in  an  interview  published  in  The  Star  (Sydney)  said: 

"  They  urge*  further  that  the  administration  of  the  Act 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Government  inspectors.  At 
present  the  only  person  who  brings  before  the  Court  breaches 
of  the  awards  are  secretaries  of  unions.  The  unions  don't 
want  this  responsibility.  They  ask  that  the  awards  of  the 
Court  shall  be  administered  in  the  same  way  as  the  Early 
Closing  Act  or  the  Factories  Act."  ^ 

This  demand  was  met  in  1908  by  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  upon  whom  was  placed  the  duty  of  reporting 
all  breaches  of  the  law  to  the  Registrar,  who  could  then  take  such 
action  as  he  saw  fit.  IN'ot  until  1911,  however,  was  the  work  of 
inspection  and  enforcement  put  upon  the  present  efficient  basis. 
In  that  year  an  Investigation  Offix3er  was  appointed,  whose  chief 
function  was  to  review  the  reports  of  inspectors,  receive  and  record 
complaints  as  to  breacheis  of  awards,  and  direct  prosecutions  based 
upon  such  evidence  as  should  be  submitted  to  him.  These  in- 
spectors were  made  subject  to  his  direction,  and  in  general  carry 
out  his  orders.  There  are  now  nine  such  inspectors  in  addition 
to  the  regular  factory  inspectors  who  incidentally  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  observance  of  the  awards.  Prior  to  June  30,  1912, 
over  two  thousand  complaints  were  received;  730  prosecutions 
were  initiated  of  which  18  were  withdrawn,  5  were  struck  out 
by  consent  or  otherwise,  and  24  were  dismissed  upon  their  merits. 

«8  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  129. 
«9Ave8,  p.  172. 
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From  July  1  to  December  31,  1912,  778  suits  were  instituted, 
of  which  only  40  were  dismissed  and  24  withdrawn.  From  the 
institution  of  the  new  plan  in  June,  1911,  to  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  over  £4,000  was  paid  to  employees  as  back  wages, 
much  of  .t  out  of  court.-.  These  facts  amply  demonstrate  the 
merit  of  the  present  plan  of  enforcement. 

B.  The  Work  of  the  Courts  in  Enforcing  Awards 
The  courts  of  the  state  in  their  sphere,  are  no  less  important 
m  securing  the  enforcement  of  awards  than  are  the  inspectors. 
Subject  to  certain  limitations,  all  violations  of  awards  may  be 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  in  the  several  inferior  courts 
established  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  litigation  concerning  the  enforcement  of  compulsoiy 
arbitration  since  the  system  was  established. 

Disposition  of  Summonses  foe  Breaches  of  Awards" 

Summonses  for.Breaches 
®*^  Convictions      Dismissals  Withdrawn  Total 

1902 5        3     -^7-' 

^^^^ 75  41  28  144 

^^^^ 30  38  115  183 

^^^^ 11  41  50  102 

1^^^ 17  2  4  23 

^^^'^ 14  11  13  38 

^^^^ 56  11  171  238 

^^^^ 234  84  241  559 

^^^^ 447       162       306       915 

1911   (to   June 

30th)  124       40       20      184 

^^^^ 798       m      123     1,098 

1^13 1,911       455*   2,366 

•Combined  figure  for  dismissed  and  withdrawn  cases. 

It  will  be  noted  from  glancing  over  the  above  table  that  the 
proportion    of    ^^  cases    withdrawn  ^^    has    become    substantiaUy 

70  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  2,  p.  803.  ' 
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smaller  since  the  advent  of  the  departmental  plan  ol  prosecution 
and  inspection.  One  fact  which  helps  to  explain  the  large  num- 
ber of  convictions  in  recent  years  is  the  creation  of  the  Industrial 
Registrar's  Court  by  the  Amending  Act  of  1910.  The  activities 
of  that  court  in  regard  to  breaches  have  been  as  follows: 

Breaches  Tried  by  the  Industrial  Registrar's  Court 

1911-1912^^ 


Awards 


Agreements 


Year 

1911 

Convictions 

403 
259 

Dismissals 

189 
81 

Withdrawn 

592 
340 

Z.I              ""< 

Convictions 

7 

1912  (to  June  30). 

In  order  to  further  lighten  the  work  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
the  Act  of  1912  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Industrial 
Magistrates.  These  minor  courts  may  entertain  suits  for 
breaches,  the  recovery  of  penalties,  and  other  cases  of  a  like 
nature  subject  to  appeal.  In  this  way  the  Arbitration  Court  is 
freed  from  a  large  amount  of  routine  work  and  can  give  its  time 
to  the  most  important  cases.  To  begin  with,  only  one  magistrate 
was  appointed.  As  the  Arbitration  Court  was  otherwise  occupied 
during  the  months  immediately  following,  practically  the  only 
court  available  for  the  hearing  of  summonses  was  that  of  the 
Chief  Industrial  Magistrate.  The  demands  made  upan  this  body 
were  such  that  by  Oct.,  1912,  it  was  necessary  to  create  two  more 
such  courts.  For  the  time  being  these  were  sufficient  but  during 
the  following  year  complaints  concerning  the  delays  Incident  to 
prosecutions  became  so  common  that  the  Minister  for  Justice  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  real  need  for  increased  magisterial  ser^ 
vices.  Accordingly  he  determined  to  appoint  thirty-eight  country 
police  magistrates  as  Industrial  Magistrates.  Steps  were  also 
taken  for  the  relief  of  the  courts  operating  in  the  city  areas. 
The  need  for  these  additional  appointments  is  evident  when  it 
is  known  that  during  the  year  1913,  three  Magistrates  heard 
2,163  cases.*^*  Although  only  about  one-quarter  of  these  were  con- 
tested, it  was  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  litigants, 

73  Official  Year  Book,  1912,  p.  888. 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  burden  «pon  the  judges  themselves.  Because 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  years, 
he  Industrial  Courts  of  the  state  are  now  able  to  accomplish 
their  work  with  far  more  facility  and  despatch  than  has  been  pos- 
Bible  heretofore. 

C.  Weahiesses  of  the  law  relative  to  award  enforcement 
Repayment  of  a  part  of  the  weekly  wage  to  the  employer  is  a 
form  of  evasion  which  has  been  known  in  other  countries  besides 
New  South  Wales.     Deductions  from  the  full  wage  fixed  by  an 
award  or  agreement  are  clearly  forbidden  by  the  law.     But 'in  a 
recent  case,  an  Industrial  Magistrate  decided  that  the  repav-ment 
by  a  carpenter  of  a  rent  of  2s.  per  day  for  the  use  of  tools  was 
not  diown  to  have  been  a  deduction  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act       An  appeal  was  brought  against  this  decision,  but  the  Court 
held  that  such  a  finding  of  fact  could  not  be  reviewed.     However 
the  Court  stated  clearly  that  its  decision  was  based  upon  the 
question  of  fact,  and  not  upon  a  question  of  law,  which  apparently 
was  not  emphasized  by  the  appellant.    At  present,  therefore,  the 
law  concerning  this  point  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.    This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  New  Zealand  where  Mr.  Justice  Sim 
ruled  that  no  such  cloak  can  ^^  hide  what  in  effect  is  a  breach  of 
an  award." 

Undesirable  as  the  results  of  such  a  practice  may  be  in  general 
It  IS  infinitely  worse  when  it  touches  the  condition  of  the  out- 
workers.   Although  outworkers  are  few  in  number  and  sweating 
as  such  IS  practically  extinct  in  New  South  Wales,  some  em- 
ployers still  charge  their  workers  for  the  materials  used  in  mak- 
mg  up  their  work.     In  order  to  effectually  prevent  this,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  present  law  be  amended  so  as  to  make 
any  payment  for  the  use  of  tools  or  materials  clearly  illegal 
unless  It  IS  provided  for  by  an  award.     It  is  also  deemed  advis- 
able to  compel  all  employers  having  outworkers  to  collect  and 
deliver  the  goods  to  them.^«  Two  such  changes  in  the  present  law 
would  add  much  to  its  effectiveness  in  this  respect. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  subject  just  mentioned,  is  the  existence 
in  one  or  two  trades  of  certain  forms  of  contract  letting  which 

"^^  ^2  Industrial  Arbitration  Reports,  103.  "         '  ' 
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have  the  effect  of  evading  the  control  of  the  industrial  boards. 
Instances  of  this  have  been  found  in  the  bespoke  boot-making 
trade.  It  is  said  that  some  large  general  stores  act  as  clearing 
houses  for  repair  work,  and  that  the  boots  thus  taken  in  hand  are 
farmed  out  to  contractors  who  call,  take  the  boots  away,  and  get 
them  done  at  whatever  rates  they  can  induce  the  workers  to 
accept  The  contractors  apparently  run  no  risk  because  they  are 
not  employees  of  the  store,  and  even  the  store  itself  is  not  in  the 
business  of  bespoke  boot-making.  In  the  opinion  of  the  recent 
Royal  Commission,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  device 
can  be  seriously  defended  against  the  charge  of  breaking  the 
award  rates.  None  the  less,  it  recommended  that  the  Boards  be 
given  the  power  of  declaring  all  such  contracts  void.  There 
would  in  that  case  be  no  possible  shield  of  legality  for  those 
resorting  to  such  devices. 

Aside  from  certain  recognized  weaknesses  such  as  those  men- 
tioned, the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  arbitration 
law  has  been  quite  successful.  The  awards  have  been  enforced 
against  both  employers  and  employees  alike.  Most  of  the  prosecu- 
tions have  been  directed  against  the  employers,  but  this  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  obligations  of  awards  are  particularly 
directed  at  the  person  in  control  of  the  industrial  situation. 
Difficulties  have  been  encountered  it  is  true.  The  presence  of 
Chinese  workers  constituted  much  the  same  problem  as  in  Vic- 
toria. In  order  to  better  enforce  the  law,  the  services  of  a 
Chinese  interpreter  have  been  employed.  Inspectors  have  gone 
in  pairs  in  order  to  corroborate  evidence.  However,  the  problem 
is  now  decreasing  in  importance,  for  the  Chinese  population  in 
New  South  Wales  is  constantly  diminishing.^^  Collusion  between 
employers  and  employees  has  been  hard  to  prevent,  yet  many 
employees  have  been  equally  prosecuted  and  fined  with  employers 
for  such  offenses.  But  in  general,  the  violation  of  awards 
is  quickly  and  surely  dealt  with.  This  has  been  especially  true 
since  the  institution  of  departmental  enforcement.  Many  of  the 
offenses  reported  are  minor  in  character,  due  often-times  to  ignor- 
ance or  misunderstanding.  Speaking  of  the  way  m  which  the 
arbitration  law  is  complied  with,  Mr.  Wise,  founder  of  the  system 
of  New  South  Wales,  says :     "  Both  in  New  Zealand  and  New 

"Official  Year  Book,  1912,  p.  91. 
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South  Wales  the  orders  of  the  Arbitration  Court  are  obeyed  as 
frequently,  and  from  the  same  law-abiding  sense  as  the  orders  of 
any  other  Court"  "^^  In  the  last  analysis  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  all  government,  the  acceptance  of  law  by  the  governed. 
To  this,  as  much  as  to  administrative  devices,  must  be  attributed 
the  working  success  of  arbitration  legislation  in  this  country. 

6.  The  Issue  of  Permits 
Under  the  first  arbitration  system  the  claims  of  slow  and 
infirm  workers  were  dealt  with  according  to  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the   Court      Sometimes  this  was  arranged   by  the 
employer  and  worker  concerned,  and  sometimes  by  the  Kegistrar. 
More  often,  however,   the  workers'  union  was  given  complete 
jurisdiction  as  the  body  most  apt  to  deal  justly  with  such  claims. 
From  1908  to  1912  the  authority  in  these  matters  was  divided 
between  the  boards  and  the  Registrar,  who  now  has  the  sole 
power  to  issue  all  such  certificates.    Although  at  first  a  number 
of  slow  workers  in  the  boot  trade  were  thrown  out  ot  employment 
in  spite  of  the  provision  made  for  them,  this  was  probably  due 
to  conditions  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  other  states.     In  the 
main  the  system  has  worked  excellently,  as  the  late  Royal  Com- 
mission testified.^®     The  judgment  of  the  Registrar  is  usually 
final.    Of  the  applications  for  permits  filed  during  the  year  1913, 
355  were  granted  and  130  refused.     Only  those  handicapped  by 
slowness  or  suffering  from  a  real  incapacity  are  allowed  to  work 
for  less  than  the  award  rate.    Owing  to  a  decision  by  the  Court 
that  a  permit  to  employ  a  slow  worker  at  a  certain  rate  places 
that  worker  outside  of  the  authority  of  an  award,  it  has  been 
said  that  such  a  person  may  be  paid  whatever  he  is  willing  to 
accept  from  his  employer.    In  order  to  clear  up  this  uncertainty, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  the  law  be  amended  to  the 
effect  that  a  permit  shall  only  avail  an  employer  so  long  as  he 
obeys  its  conditions.     With  this  alteration,  the  likelihood  of  an 
abuse  of  this  privilege  would  be  avoided.    As  it  is,  the  issue  of 
these  certificates  takes  care  of  the  industrial  unfonimates  and 
gives  industry  the  benefit  of  their  services. 

78  B.  R.  Wise,  Tlie  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  p.  316. 
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6.  Administrative  Cost  and  Efficiency  of  the  Industrial 
Boards  and  the  Arbitration  Court 
Sufficient  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  congestion 
of  business  suffered  by  the  original  arbitration  court.  From 
experience  it  is  evident  that  a  single  court  system  is  not  equal 
to  dealing  with  the  numerous  demands  made  by  all  classes  of  in- 
dustry in  a  state  of  this  size.  One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  new  system  is  the  greater  number  of  awards  turned  out. 
Whereas  in  a  period  of  six  years  and  four  months,  the  first  Court 
made  but  &9  awards,  the  combination  system  of  1908  produced  in 
three  years  and  nine  months  no  less  than  258  principal  and  146 
subsidiary  awards.  Up  to  March  31,  1913,  62  principal  and  22 
subsidiary  awards  were  promulgated  under  the  Act  of  1912. 
So  far  as  the  number  of  orders  put  into  operation  is  concerned, 
the  industrial  board  plan  is  much  more  efficient  than  a  single 

court 

Despite  the  large  number  of  awards  produced  under  the  new 
system,  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  the  delay  in 
arriving  at  an  award.  It  takes  all  the  way  from  one  week  to  a 
year  or  more  for  a  board  to  dispose  of  a  claim.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  the  board  chairmen  are  barristers  in  practice, 
unable  to  give  continuous  sittings  in  the  day  time.  Some  of  the 
board  members  are  likewise  limited.  Consequently  hearings  are 
generally  held  at  night.  Similar  considerations  have  prevented 
night  sessions  from  being  continuous,  the  result  being  that  an 
immediate  decision  is  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  investigation.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  fees 
paid  to  board  members  have  influenced  many  boards  to  unneces- 
sarily prolong  their  sessions,  but  such  action  is  hard  to  prove. 
Lengthy  adjournments  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  inexperienced 
board  members  has  caused  a  repetition  of  evidence  which  has  not 
conduced  to  expeditious  procedure.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in 
this  respect  the  boards  of  Victoria  are  superior  to  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  but  even  there,  complaints  of  delay  are  not  unknown. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  wider  area  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  boards  in  this  state  has  probably  militated  against  such 
expedition  as  has  been  attained  in  Victoria. 

80  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  3,  p.  517. 
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No  better  information  upon  the  cost  of  arbitration  systems  is 

available  than  that  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Holme,  the  Industrial 

Registrar.     The  cost  of  administration  of  the  system  established 
by  the  Act  of  1901  was  as  follows:  ^^ 

£  8.           d. 

1901-2  (six  months) 1,624  10         10 

1902-3 4I134  8           9 

1903-4 5^918  17           2 

1904-5 5^239  12         10 

1905-6 5^475  19           g 

1906-7 5,056  6           5 

1907-8 5,749  16           9 

Total 33,199  12            3 


Similarly  the  cost  of  all  features  of  administration  under  the 
Act  of  1908  has  been  as  follows  r**^ 

£  8.  d. 

1908-9 7,927  6  4 

1909-10 13,366  10  11 

1910-11 13,506  16  10 

1911-12 16,253  13  8 

Total 51,054  7  9 


Of  the  total  sum  listed  here,  £30,322,  was  paid  for  the  fees  and 
expenses  of  boards  only.  The  Court  and  general  administration 
for  the  same  period  cost  approximately  £20,732,  or  an  average  of 
about  £5,000  a  year,  as  against  the  expenditure  for  the  period 
1903-8.  Thus,  leaving  the  boards  out  of  consideration,  general 
administrative  expenses  have  been  reduced  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  cost  of  the  boards  however,  has  constantly  become  heavier, 
owing  in  part  to  the  increasing  amount  of  work  demanded  of  them. 
This  expense  is  somewhat  larger  than  has  been  the  case  in  Victoria 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

81  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.   1,  p.   1053. 
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Ne.v 
Eouth  Wa'ea 

Victoria 

£3,116 

£2,592 

8,620 

3,252 

7,524 

8,373 

10,473 

9,922 

13,635 

Comparative   Cost  of   the   Board   System   in  New   South 

Wales  and  Victoria^ 


Year 

1908-9  . 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 


Notwithstanding  the  large  aggregate  increase  in  board  expenses, 
the  average  cost  per  board  has  only  risen  from  £95  in  1908  to 
£103  in  1913,  or  less  than  ten  per  cent.  This  sum  may  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  larger  range  of  each  board's  activities  at 
present. 

An  important  contributing  factor  to  the  expense  of  the  boards 
as  a  whole,  is  the  cost  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  awards. 
An  award  made  for  the  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  factories 
scattered  throughout  the  state  was  produced  after  a  board  had  sat 
for  a  total  of  575  hours  at  a  cost  of  £1,300.  One  or  two  other 
awards  demanded  an  expenditure  of  from  £500  to  £1,000  each. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  under  the  Act  of  1912,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  low  priced  awards  has  been  produced  than  under 
the  Act  of  1908.  At  the  same  time  the  average  cost  of  awards  has 
fallen  from  £81  17s.  lid.  under  the  former  law,  to  £79  3s.  4d. 
under  the  Act  of  1912.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  awards  according  to  cost  under  the  system  established  by  the 
Act  of  1908. 

Distribution  of  Awards  According  to  Cost^ 

1  award  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,300. 

5  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £500  and  £1,000  each. 
14  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £500  each. 
20  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £200  and  £300  each. 
58  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £100  and  £200  each. 
76  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £50  and  £100  each. 
76  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £20  and  £50  each. 
50  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £10  and  £20  each. 
25  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  £5  and  £10  each. 
79  awards  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  under  £5  each. 

"Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  425. 
84  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  3,  p.  578. 
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creased,  there  is  no  douuluttLi  "  ^''  ^'''^^  ^°- 

tribunals  is  beyond  Zw  S  ^""°*  '""^"^  ''  '"^^ 

After  a  carefu/compuSnTf  Se  J-  T"""'^  ''''''''^''''^■ 
other  orders  under  eW  of  thf  tf  ^  °"'P"*  ^°  "^"^^^  "-^"l 

Btrated  to  the  re^Int  Rovatol  ""  '''?'"''  ^'^  ^"'"^^  ^«'"°^- 
status  and  sajyof  sTnl  T'^''"  *^*  ^'^'^^  i"<lg««  -^t^^  the 
bunals  of  the  fiS  ilanr  ST  '"•^^""'  P'^^'^'"^  ^^  *"' 
now  brought  SrTet'arr  tZ^  '''  ""^  "l!'^  ""^'"^^^ 
such  a  plan  would  materiaU;  rtiu  JadmtnrT- "  """"''  *''''* 
tially  to  further  this  end,  th'e  aSSon  ^f  ^  wTT  T 
was  recommended      Alf^^„  u  • ,  ^^^  members 

tain  the  charrtTat  boar^  ^    "T-  '"^'''''  ^""^  ^"^^^""^  *<>  ™«- 
desirous  of  2Ltng  fts  the'cl  "^  ""^  ^"'"'^^'^  ''^  --^- 

change  should  be  1  ^ft  qJSd'S^lr  "'  "^'T  *'"*  *^^ 
that  as  compensation  fnr  t       ^  !  '1'*^*''^°*  '«««ons.    It  was  felt 

frequently  represented  Kv  ih^'        ./'''^^^^-    ^^  the  workers  are 
additional  expense      A«  »  I  ^^«  would  put  the  unions  to  much 

that  board  mr^ship  b;tron  „?•  'd"";'"'  ''  T  "^''^'^ 
the  ablest  men  in  the  LJral Tdus  j^  S  ^'''''/^^^'  ^o 
incentive  would  hp  onV...  ^     ^naustries.     At  the  same  time  every 

-patibleT^th  aXl  ttlmlT^^  ^"^^'^'^^  "^  ^  ^^ 

tiea'^etlXTZ^r^"^  t  ^'^  ^^"""'^^^  ^  P- 
enacted  intTlaw  heTZM  IkT.''  '^''  *"  """*'<"•'  ^"*  '^ 
reducing  the  eLnsS  T  ^         f      ''  "  appreciable  effect  iu 

fees  of  Fay  ILCa   a  stepTrT"  •  ^'^  "'""""''  °^  *^« 

ing.  But^hile  t^e  La2l  bui  T  "^-  ^"^  ""''^'■ 
awards  is  considerable  H^L  f  ,1  /  """^'"^  ""^^  «'»f«'-«'"^" 
ests  are  at  stake     T.'/?     7  ^  ^*''«''**^''  *^«*  '«'g«  ^nter- 

the  way  ll  atLstt^^tl^S^nTi^M  £^^^^^^^^^  r  ^" 
tion.  Considering  the  esteem  wilThi^h  tt  a^b^r  "^  "" 
18  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  whnlJ  /.!  "''"*'"*'<''»  «y«tem 

lieve  that  the  people  TZZ    ^       '     T  ''  ^^""^  reason  to  be- 
their  industiSn^       ""'  '°  ^"^  *'^  P"''^  ^^  ^«-  P  V  in 
«5  Industrial  GazetteTvol.  4,  p.  433? 
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V.  CONCLUSION 
In  concluding  our  consideration  of  arbitration  legislation  in 
New  South  Wales,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  restate  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, some  of  the  principal  facts  and  tendencies  already  noted. 
Conceived  as  the  most  drastic  in  its  provisions  of  the  arbitration 
systems  hitherto  evolved,  the  Act  of  1901  failed  in  many  respects 
to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  was  encroached  upon  by  the  adverse  decrees  of 
higher  legal  tribunals,  until  it  had  little  confidence  in  the  finality 
of  its  own  rulings,  to  say  nothing  of  those  persons  subject  to  its 
authority.  Furthermore,  the  Court  was  inadequate  to  transact  all 
the  business  incidental  to  its  functions,  and  as  a  consequence  it 
was  congested  with  pending  applications  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
its  patrons.  The  awards  were  but  imperfectly  enforced  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Court  to  punish  strikers  were  comparatively  inef- 
fective. 

By  the  combination  of  an  arbitration  court  with  a  system  of 
industrial  boards,  the  Act  of  1908  sought  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  numerous  claims  made  by  both  workers  and  employers. 
In  this  attempt  the  act  was  successful  to  a  large  degree.  The  num- 
ber of  awards  and  orders  produced  was  multiplied  several  times. 
Disputes  were  passed  upon  with  greater  dispatch,  thus  alleviating 
much  industrial  unrest.  But  the  overlapping  of  awards  consti- 
tuted a  serious  administrative  difficulty  which  finally  led  to  a  com- 
plete overhauling  of  the  plan  for  the  appointment  of  industrial 
boards.  The  present  method,  while  an  improvement  over  the  old, 
has  already  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  constituting 
lx)ard8  according  to  a  strict  schedule  laid  down  by  the  Legislature. 
In  practice  the  Court  does  net  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
departs  from  the  principle  of  craft  boards  whenever  the  exigencies 
of  a  particular  situation  so  demand. 

The  contrast  in  procedure  between  the  boards  of  Victoria  and  of 
New  South  Wales  has  already  been  noted.  The  taking  of  evidence, 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  formal  weighing  of  fact  in 
a  semi-legal  atmosphere  are  necessarily  incidental  to  awards  which 
are  compulsory  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  yet  the  wisdom 
of  combining  a  judicial  court  with  deliberative  boards  in  a  com- 
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is  used  as  an  arZ  „f  f"  ff  ^  "T"^  "'  ""^^  ''^  °-  '--d 
board.  re.ara,roTnt;L^tL^^^^^^^  f  .«' 

the  various  wlll'l^  *"  "".^  '-•^'^  o^  -ity  between 
attempted  to  brin/'thlv"  "^^'^^^'^ed  if  it  systematically 

is  that^nequaS  ex  st  Tl  ^^7"^  ""'  '"'"^-"^-    ^'^^  -"I* 
dnee  -eoLnt:'r:t:tttSS^^^^^^^  ^  -- 

as  follows :  ^^^^^nesses  of  the  present  combination  plan 

and'  tbTSJiS  tatSir  tj'^  ,>  ^^^ 

versus  industry  —  a  disD^te  th^  ^^\^^  'JT*"'"  «^  <"'«ft 
are  forever  arising  andT  1      Pnnc.ples  underlying  which 

each  other.   Then  the  au^Z  T""^"^  '""'  ^-^  '^'"'^'^  «g«in«t 
and  before  the  boards  k  hi     ':«Pj;f  ^''tation  on  the  boards 

Wage  Board  system  exil  '"1^""  •*''"'  ""'^  '^  '"^S  ««  the 

subdivide  and  mSply  taS     Thl""''  '"u^'"  ''P*'"^  *« 

rt^rfa'^'^-'K-^^^^^^^ 

He  atlSemaTs  rtrrtr*!)  «  t^^'  «houW  doT! 
the  spade  man^«  '  ^  '^P^"^**^  ^oard,  with  representation  of 

^>d.es  and  thertXtnt  '^^!ZTZ:1  ^t^ ^--^"^ 
and  recommendations  prove  nothing "s  T  th^'  f  T  '^P-""**"' 
the  people;  but  they  do  indicatf  If  pLeptfon  ^a"  '"*'"  ? 
m,n,strative  weakness  and  a  desire  to  ColTt  ''"""'  "*" 

been^srsrs;,:'  titroftr?'''"'""^"\^^^*^-  ^- 

8«  Tndiistrial  Gazotto,  Vol.  4,  p.  440. 
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issued  to  those  who  need  them.  The  appointmeiit  of  additional 
Industrial  Magistrates  has  made  possible  the  adequate  disposition 
of  ordinary  cases.  Conciliation  committees  are  proving  largely 
instrumental  in  the  prevention  of  strikes.  At  the  same  time  the 
general  expenses  of  administration  (exclusive  of  the  boards)  are 
lower  than  under  the  act  of  1901.  In  these  respects  it  may  be  said 
that  the  administrative  machinery  has  worked  smoothly  and  with 
an  increasing  economy  of  effort. 

From  a  social  and  economic  standpoint,  the  effect  of  the  awards 
of  the  boards  and  the  Court  is  not  unlike  that  in  other  states. 
Wages  have  been  raised,  in  some  instances  decidedly.  Women 
have  profited  from  conditions  established,  sometimes  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  men.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased,  but  not  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  wages.  Unemployment  has  apparently 
decreased.  The  great  outstanding  feature  of  the  labor  situation 
is  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  Until  this  can  be  adequately 
met  either  by  a  system  of  technical  education  or  a  supply 
of  workers  from  abroad,  the  development  of  industry  will  be 
handicapped.  It  may  be  argued  that  under  such  conditions  arbi- 
tration has  not  been  fairly  tested.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  system  was  initiated  during  a  period  of  depression,  and 
that  prosperity  has  not  always  ruled  since  that  time.  The  fact 
that  progress  has  not  been  thwarted  and  that  wealth  has  steadily 
increased  under  a  system  of  thorough-going  regulation  is  most 
significant. 

Among  the  effects  of  wage  regulation  such  as  shorter  hours, 
higher  wages,  and  improved  working  conditions,  is  one  important 
phase  of  development  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  namely, 
the  growth  of  trade  unionism.  Unionism  has  been  a  most  potent 
force  in  upholding  the  rights  of  labor  in  this  state.  Its  strength 
has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  arbitration  law,  which 
makes  organization  indispensable  to  participation  in  the  privileges 
of  the  Act.  This  requirement  distinguishes  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration systems  of  Australasia  from  those  in  which  wages  boards 
are  the  central  feature.  Although  unionism  in  the  women's  trades 
has  barely  gained  a  foothold,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth 
in  the  niimber  of  women  unionists  in  recent  years.  At  present 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  organization  will  mean  to 
the  women  workers  of  the  state,  what  it  has  hitherto  meant  to  their 
brothers. 
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In  forning  „  „u^te  of  th,  pU.  <,f  H«  South  WJ„  ta 

the  svatPm  >.a.  iJ     ^^^^ation  of  the  terms  of  contract.  Six  times 
ine  system  has  been  amended  or  remodplpri   or,^  ^    u  *• 
extensive  powers  }i«v.  \.^         I:  remcxieled,  and  each  time  more 

=i:Te  ?.:,=' c.^:  s-^-  -  -  - 

lyi^  made  for  prosperity  and  peace."  ^  ^     ' 

here  are  strong  arguments  against  this  practice,  hh^^arl^^ 
to  the  workmgman  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  prosperitf    ft  S. 

fJZnlTlTf  '"  '^^  r^'^  '"'  •-**«' thfngs/Eor  i^s 
reason  if  for  no  other,  compulsory  arbitration  is  entitled  tn  nnr. 

iToTthe"  T"^r  ^'  ^^^^^^^  *^^  P-blem  ofT  fnde^^^^^^^ 
men   of  the  working  classes.  Admitting  the  disadvantages  of  wai 

r^iktion  as  exemplified  in  this  state,  it  deserves  a  hSing  as^ 
^.!^!^!!!L!^^^  industrial  ills 

«^  Report  on  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1910   p   2^ 

«8  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  1,  p.  1052.  ^' 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 
I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

1.  Physical  Features  of  the   Couittby  and  the  General 

Nature  of  Industry 

Western  Australia,  the  largest  of  all  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth, embraces  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia and  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  has  a  smaller  popu- 
lation than  any  other  state.  Although  the  population  has  in- 
creased more  than  seven  times  since  1890,  there  were  in  1912,  only 
a  little  more  than  300,000  persons  living  within  an  area  of  over 
975,000  square  miles.  Industrially,  the  state  is  almost  exclusively 
made  up  of  mining,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  manu- 
factures, even  more  than  in  Tasmania,  are  in  their  infancy  but 
now  vie  with  the  mining  interests  of  the  state  in  the  number  of 
workers  employed.  Most  of  the  industrial  establishments  are 
located  at  Perth,  Kalgoorlie,  and  Freemantle,  the  chief  cities 
of  the  state,  which  including  their  suburbs,  have  over  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  lines  of  manufacture  are  engineering, 
foundry  work,  coach  building,  flour  milling,  saw-milling  and  rail- 
way construction.  All  told  they  employ  over  17,000  persons,  of 
whom  over  2,000  are  women. 

Mining  is  practically  equal  in  importance  to  manufacturing 
enterprise,  and  employed  in  1911  over  16,000  persons.  Many  of 
the  advantages  incident  to  arbitration  legislation  concern  these 
workers.  Gold  mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  state,  yield- 
ing a  product  in  1913  valued  at  £5,581,701.«» 

There  are  two  principal  mining  districts  known  as  the  Eastern 
and  Murchison  Gold  Fields.  The  former  is  situated  between 
360  and  550  miles  inland  and  has  for  its  chief  centres  the  towns 
of  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie.  Murchison  is  likewise  located, 
but  is  only  about  250  miles  from  the  coast.  Both  of  these  gold 
centres  are  isolated  communities  supported  by  a  single  industry 
and  are  dependent  upon  local  markets  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Wages  and  likewise  the  cost  of  living  are  high.  A  general  strike 
means  hardship  for  the  workers  and  embarrassment  for  their 

w  Western  Australia,  Hand  Book  by  W.  B.  Paton,  1914,  p.  26. 
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employers.  Because  of  the  distance  from  other  centres  of  trade, 
both  parties  have  a  very  vital  interest  in  the  conditions  of  con- 
tract. With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  arbitration 
legislation  is  likely  to  mean  as  much  to  the  mining  as  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  state. 

2.  The  Legislation  Adopted  and  its  Present  Status 
The  motive  for  legislation  in  Western  Australia  was  primarily 
the  desire  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  apparently  were  being 
afforded  to  the  New  Zealand  people  by  the  system  in  force  there.** 
A  factor  which  also  influenced  working  class  opinion  was  the 
bitter   experience   of  many   newly   arrived   workers,   who   had 
suffered  from  the  mining  strikes  at  Broken  Hill,  New  Castle, 
and  other  coal  mining  centres.     The  general  spirit  of  the  times 
demanded  some  means  to  assure  relief  from  the  burdens  of  in- 
dustrial warfare.     The  first  law  was  passed  upon  December  5, 
1900,  and  the  work  of  organizing  the  boards  and  Court  was  com- 
pleted about  seven  months  later.    However,  owing  to  a  technical 
defect,  the  act  did  not  become  really  effective  until  amended  in 
1902.    Thus  the  arbitration  law  preceded  the  first  Factory  Act  by 
almost  two  years. 

Each  of  these  initial  statutes  was  practically  identical  with 
the    New    Zealand    system    except    in    the    following    respects: 
There  was  no  cognizance  of  disputes  in  related  trades.     Awards 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  entire  colony,  nor  could  they  be 
extended  to  unions  not  registered   under  the   arbitration  law. 
There  was  no  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  awards  by  state 
factory  inspectors,  but  instead,  the  Registrar  or  either  party  could 
apply  to  the  Court  for  enforcement.    In  practice,  the  unions  have 
seen  to  this  work.     Awards  could  not  be  extended  to  the  whole 
business  of  firms  where  business  of  different  trades  would  be  in- 
volved, nor  were  they  continued  beyond  the  period  stated.    But  on 
the  other  hand,  strikes  and  lock-outs  were  entirely  prohibited. 
Railway  servants  and  all  Government  employees  were  also  put 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.    With  these 
exceptions,  the  law  of  Western  Australia  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  New  Zealand.^^    This  act,  with  one  minor  amendment 

90Aves,  p.  115. 

w  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  60,  pp.  541-43. 
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remained  upon  the  statute  books  until  1912.  In  that  year  the 
present  law  by  which  practically  all  of  the  exceptions  noted  above 
were  removed,  was  enacted.  The  original  constitution  of  the 
Court  was  retained  by  this  act,  three  members  including  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  making  up  the  tribunal.  All  industrial 
occupations  are  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act.  Trade 
Unions  may  register  as  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  conditions 
are  not  clearly  laid  down.  Much  discretionary  power  is  vested 
in  the  Registrar,  and  considerable  controversy  has  arisen  because 
of  the  disposition  of  some  unions  to  allow  their  funds  to  be  used 

for  political  purposes. 

The  district  boards  were  abolished  by  the  present  act,  for  as 
in  New  Zealand,  they  proved  to  be  a  practical  failure.  This  was 
due,  as  in  the  former  state,  to  the  want  of  finality  of  their  recom- 
mendations and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  only  persons  in  the 
locality  and  industry  represented,  were  the  immediate  parties  to 
the  dispute.  Of  131  industrial  disputes  heard  in  1902-3, 108  were 
referred  directly  to  the  Court  without  a  hearing  by  a  board,  while 
sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  cases  which  came  before  a  board  were 
subsequently  appealed  to  the  Court.^^  After  1903  the  boards  were 
unused.     As  in  New  Zealand,  the  preliminary  trial  has  been  a 

failure. 

Industrial  agreements  may  now  be  filed  with  the  approval  of 
the  Court.  Special  provision  for  conciliation  has  been  made, 
by  giving  the  President  of  the  Court  power  to  call  a  compulsory 
conference  of  persons  whom  he  wishes  to  summon.®^  Industrial 
inspectors  as  well  as  the  Registrar  and  the  unions  are  now  relied 
upon  to  enforce  the  awards.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  repects, 
the  administrative  effectiveness  of  the  act  has  been  enhanced. 
The  simplicity  of  this  arbitration  system,  due  to  the  compara- 
tively few  number  of  workers  involved,  has  been  a  factor  in  its 
working  strength  which  has  not  obtained  in  other  states. 

II.  THE  COURT  AT  WORK 
1.  The  Making  of  Awards 
As  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  making  an  award  or  determination,  is  the  guiding  principle 

92  Bulletin  of  the  U  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  82. 

93  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912,  No.  57,  §  120. 
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legislative  S^Zi  X:^:iZ7,u''l  '''-  ^^  ^ 
that  no  xniniBium  rate  oi  ZZ  Zl  l  '  u  '!  ""'  '*"*''^ 
not  sufficient  to  ^M    .1     ^  ^  prescribed,  which  "  is 

live  in     111 :  eonfot  T^  ""'?  ""  "''''"  ^*  ^Hes  to 

ject."  ^    Most  of  thp  Aiffi     u  '"^  ordinarily  be  sub- 

the  differing  viewstf  ^T'  """"  ?"  P"'''  '^^^  '^'^  ^^^  ^ 
as  President  Jnle  Court  M  T  *  ".'^^  '''*^'''^*^^^  ^^-^ 
cessor,  Mr.  Justice  B«r^l  ^'iv.  "'*!""  ^oorehead  and  his  sue- 
to  mean  a  fl  1  "         !'  ^"*  understood  the  minimum  wage 

indust:;.  ^sljxz::c:^:::^  ^^  - «" 

-in  majjing  this  definition  Judge  ParVpr  J.o»   -f  i 
lowed  out  the  direction  nf  +i,«  t     •  ,       ^     -t^arfcer  has  fol- 
average  wage  but  ?!l  °  "^  l-egislature  to  fix  not  a  fair 

influenced  if  mor;  ;;^Kecf  o^t "  "^T  ^'^  '^^^  '^^" 
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industry  where  therp  «-  ?'   ^P^'^"^  ™  the   mining 
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the  assuJpliriat  a  ma,!  f"  '/  x  ""^  '^  '^  «  ^^^  -*«  - 
are  marrifd  men  tWe""  "how      '  L"'"'  *^  ''"'"  *«*  *^-« 

''  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912   No   57    «  «4 ' 

»:z.  t,""  "•'  »»•  - '-  -'•""'"-  „. .  b™„  .,  .^, 

»«  2  W.  A.  Arb.  Rep.  13. 
»7  W.  A.  Arb.  Rep.  50. 
88  3W.A.Arb.  Rep.  113. 
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should  be  fixed  in  regard  to  his  family  obligations,  but  that  women 
do  not  need  so  much.^  It  is  clear  from  these  statements,  as  well 
as  from  the  wording  of  the  present  statute,  that  the  recognized 
standard  for  adult  men  is  the  family  wage. 

The  marked  difference  in  opinion  between  these  two  judges 
concerning  the  minimum  rate  itself  has  already  been  noted.  Mr. 
Justice  Bumside  asserts  that  "  when  a  mine  is  rich  it  should 
give  the  workers  a  share  in  the  prosperity."^  And  again  he 
says,  "  the  cost  of  living  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all."  ^  This 
is  in  line  with  the  practice  of  Mr.  Justice  Heydon  in  New 
South  Wales.  Indeed  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  laboring  men 
to  see  the  justice  of  Judge  Parker's  rulings  under  which  they  are 
forbidden  the  right  to  strike  and  yet  are  denied  the  right  to  use 
the  Court  as  a  means  to  obtain  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
a  strike,  an  increase  in  wages."  ^  As  Mr.  Justice  Bumside  has 
presided  over  the  Court  almost  continuously  since  1905,  this 
grievance  has  not  been  serious  in  late  years.  Inasmuch  as  the 
minimum  living  wage  has  been  upheld  by  both  judges  in  the  face 
of  interstate  competition  and  the  decline  of  the  mining  industry, 
laboring  men  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful.  Even  Mr.  Justice 
Parker  in  the  Yarloop  Timber  award  said ;  "  unless  an  industry 
can  employ  men  at  a  living  wage,  it  is  better  the  industry  should 
go."  *  The  words  of  Justice  Bumside  are  even  stronger.*^  Despite 
the  differences  of  interpretation,  the  Court  has  at  least  been  con- 
sistent in  sanctioning  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  live. 

In  many  of  the  early  awards  such  as  that  governing  the  car- 
penters and  joiners,  the  Court  refused  to  regulate  apprenticeship 
and  the  employment  of  minors.  In  this  matter  also,  the  condi- 
tions of  a  new  country  were  largely  influential.  Although  for 
several  years  very  little  attention  was  given  to  indentures,  all 
awards  now  make  provision  for  apprenticeship.*  Thus,  the 
need  for  skilled  workmen  is  now  being  recognized  by  the  Court 
as  well  as  by  the  employers. 

99  11  W.  A.  Arb.  Rep.  143. 

1  9  W.  A.  Arb.  Rep.  163. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  78. 

8  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  120. 

4  2  W.  A.  Arb.  Rep.  220. 

5  6  W.  A.  Arb.  Rep.  84. 

6  Annual  Report  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  1912. 
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Another  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  miners  has  been 
the  refusal  of  the  Court  to  abolish  contract  work.     The  unions 
have  urged  that  contracts  to  perform  the  various  kinds  of  work 
are  relied  upon  by  employers   as  a  means  of  evasion.    Notwith- 
standing  this  contention,  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  show  that 
contract  miners  earn  less  than  those  receiving  wages.    Mr.  Aves 
found  that  the  contract  system  had  secured  for  the  mines  efficient 
labor,  and  for  a  number  of  men,  higher  wages  than  the  legal 
minimum  rate.^     The  refusal  to  abolish  contracts,  like  the  re- 
fusal to  give  preference,  has  been  a  source  of  frequent  criticism 
on  the  part  of  union  leaders,  but  it  has  not  been  proved  to  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes. 

2.  The  Business  of  the  Court 
As  compared  to  New  South  Wales,  there  has  been  little  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  congestion  of  the  Court.     Most  of  the  delay 
occurring,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  changing  of  judges  or  to 
the  illness  of  a  presiding  officer.    Up  to  the  end  of  1909  the  Court 
had  determined  248  disputes  and  sanctioned  65  industrial  agree- 
ments.   The  importance  of  the  latter  is  evident  when  it  is  known 
that  out  of  a  total  membership  of  18,132,  10,259  members  of  in- 
dustrial unions  were  returned  as  making  use  of  these  agreements 
in  heu  of  awards.^     In  April,    1914,   there  were  ninety-three 
of  these  agreements  in  force,  besides  thirty-three  others  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  Court.     Eighteen  awards,  thirteen  of  which 
apply  only  to  the  Metropolitan  areas,  were  also  in  effect,  besides 
twelve  which  had  not  yet  become  operative.    None  of  these  awards 
cover  the  whole  state.^    These  facts  speak  well  for  the  adminis- 
trative capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  Court. 

• 

III.  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 
1.  Condition  of  Labob 
Wages  in  Western  Australia  are  higher  than  in  any  other  state 
of  the  Commonwealth.     Coopers  who  are  paid  66  shillings  per 

7  Aves,  p.  116.  ~  "" 

8  Great  Britain,  Report  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
1912,  p.  11.  * 

» Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  5, 
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week  in  Adelaide,  receive  80  shillings  in  Perth.  Blacksmiths  get 
78  shillings  for  labor  which  generally  receives  66  shillings  per 
week  elsewhere.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rates  for  female  labor. 
According  to  Mr.  Knibbs,  taking  sixty-nine  occupations  as  a  basis, 
wages  increased  13.2  per  cent,  from  1901  to  1912.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  something 
like  12  per  cent.^^  The  Arbitration  Court  has  been  responsible 
in  no  small  degree  for  this  increase  in  the  remuneration  of  labor, 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  new  country  and 
that  industry  is  expanding  and  labor  is  prone  to  wander.  Al- 
though the  proportion  of  female  workers  has  increased  slightly, 
it  is  very  significant  that  taken  as  a  whole,  the  masculine  element 
of  the  population  is  extraordinarily  high.  There  were  in  1911,  133 
males  to  100  females  as  compared  to  99  for  Victoria,  133  for 
South  Australia,  109  for  New  South  Wales  and  118  for  Queens- 
land. Although  since  1910  there  has  been  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation due  to  the  migration  of  12,000  persons  per  year,  in  1907 
there  was  an  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals.  This  fact  reflects 
the  restlessness  of  labor  and  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Unemployment  has  not  been  a  serious  problem,  although 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
at  present.  Because  the  great  wave  of  prosperity  dating  from 
1904  failed  to  make  itself  generally  felt  in  this  state,  wages 
have  not  advanced  as  they  have  elsewhere,  but  notwithstanding, 
the  economic  status  of  the  worker  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was 

in  1901. 

2.  Industry 

It  was  noted  by  Dr.  Clark  that  the  attitude  of  employers  and 
those  not  directly  affected  by  arbitration  awards,  was  more 
favorably  disposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  Western  Australia 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  Although  the  material  status  of  the 
mining  industry  has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  awards, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  have  in  some 
instances  prevented  the  speculative  development  of  fields  which 
might  be  very  productive  if  opened  up.  The  representatives  of 
the  mining  interests  have  frequently  complained  that  the  deci- 
sions rendered  tend  to  curtail  employment  in  the  gold  mines. 

10  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1912,  pp.  1129-1144. 
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Because  many  of  the  large  veins  have  been  running  out,  statistics 
do  not  show  any  increase  in  the  output  of  the  coal  mines  during 
the  last  few  years.     Since  1902  the  value  of  coal  mined  has 
decreased  from  ahnost  eight  million  to  five  and  one-half  million 
pounds  yearly.    On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  gold  produced 
has  almost  doubled.^^    Meanwhile  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  mining  decreased  from  19,429  in  1906  to  16,596  in 
1911.     In  the  latter  year  several  thousand  pounds  to  encourage 
the  development  of  mining  were  granted  to  the  miners  under  the 
Mining  Development  Act  of  1902.     As  yet,  there  are  no  returns 
to  show  whether  or  not  prospecting  has  been  increased  by  this 
measure. 

But  while  the  mining  interests  have  apparently  declined  in 
importance,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  factories  of  the  state. 
While  the  baneful  influence  of  arbitration  awards  has  frequently 
been  spoken  of  by  employers,  only  one  case  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Clark,  where  it  was  claimed  that  the  influence 
of  the  act  had  been  to  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in  manu- 
facturing  operations,  and  this  was  because  the  investor  resented 
the  interference  of  trade  union  officers  rather  than  the  conditions 
of  the  award.  '^  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  manufactures 
have  advanced  slowly,  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  with  the 
growth  m  some  of  the  other  states.    Such  statistics  as  are  avail- 
able indicate  that  Western  Australia  has  not  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.     The 
condition    of   comparative   depression    was    further    accentuated 
by  the  prolonged  dispute  in  the  timber  trade.     It  is  very  possible 
that  the  awards  have  sometimes  been  influential  in  placing  bur- 
dens upon  the  employer  and  hence  making  expansion  more  diffi- 
cult.    This  has  been  notably  true  in  the  mining  industries,  but 
It  cannot  be  said  that  arbitration  per  se  has  been  responsible 
for  the  past  semi-stagnant  condition  of  business,  any  more  than 
It  can  be  given  the  credit  for  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  some 
of  the  other  states.     The  physical  conditions  of  a  great  divided 
territory,  imperfectly  connected  by  railways  or  other  means  of 
communication,  and  a  population  transient  to  a  degree  not  known 

11  Western  Australia,  Statistical  View  of  Eighty-Four  Years»  Progress   1913 
p.  11.  °       '  ' 

12  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56,  p.  85. 
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elsewhere,  have  been  of  more  importance  in  determining  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  state,  than  have  the  awards  of  the  Arbitration 
Court.  At  best,  these  have  but  defined  more  clearly  the  opera- 
tions of  already  present  natural  factors.  The  following  table 
illustrates  in  a  measure  the  progress  of  manufacturing. 

Manufactures  in  Western  Australia*' 


1902  1907 
Number  of  establish- 
ments                  702               791 

Persons  employed    . .  12,250  13,545 

Males 11,206  11,561 

Females 1,314  1,984 

Plant  and  machinery  £1,683,010  £1,998,473 
Total  wages   paid...  £1,521,338  £1,479,458 

Value  of  output *£4,478,990 

Population 211,973        254,540 


Increase 

per  cent 

1912 

1902^12 

891 

26.8 

17,425 

42.2 

14,789 

31.9 

2,636 

100.7 

£2,301,754 

36.7 

£2,289,745 

50.5 

£6,825,969 

•   •   •   • 

305,783 

— ■ < — t 

44.2 

•  An  incomplete  figure  for  1908. 

3.  Unionism  and  Industrial  Peace 

In  1903  the  Industrial  Registrar  in  summarizing  the  effects 
of  the  act  said:  "  The  above  legislation  has  promoted,  consoli- 
dated and  regulated  unionism.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
unions  of  workers  registered  have  been  established  since  and  for 
the  purpose  of  registry  under  the  act.  In  case  of  employers 
unions  were  practically  unknown  until  the  experience  of  masters 
under  the  act  showed  the  necessity  of  organization."  ^^  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  opinion  thus  early  expressed  has  been 
confirmed  by  experience.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  industrial  unions  of  both  employers  and  employees 
registered  under  the  act,  until  in  1911  there  were  28,934  workers 
so  enrolled.  But  more  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
trade  unionist  is  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  trade  unions  has 

13  From  the  Statistical  Roister  of  Western  Australia,  Parts  I,  VI,  1902  and 
1912. 

IB  Quoted  by  Dr.  Clark  in  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56, 
p.  85. 
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kept  an  equal  pace.  In  1912  practically  all  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  state  were  enrolled  in  trade 
unions,  which  had  a  total  membership  of  over  33,000  persons. 
The  following  tables  illustrate  the  increase  in  number  and  mem- 
bership of  both  the  industrial  and  the  trade  unions : 

Registration  of  Industrial  Unions  under  the  Arbitration 

ACT^» 

Employers  Employees 

^^^^ 7     54     66     8,920 

^^^^ 57    534    130    16,015 

-^^^^ 46     554     152    28,934 

Note.—  These  figures  include  Councils  and  Associations. 

Registered  Trade  Unions  of  Employees  " 

Number  of       Number  of 

of  of 

Unions  Members 

^^^^ 66     9,999 

^^^^ 84    11,637 

^^^^ 97    33,282 

Note.— Tlie  figures  for  the  first  two  years  are  probably  too  low  because 
of  the  incomplete  nature  of  tlie  returns  in  those  years. 

The  history  of  Western  Australia  in  regard  to  industrial  war 
is  scarcely  better  than  that  of  any  other  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth. There  is  no  official  record  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  but  more 
or  less  information  is  available  concerning  such  occurrences.  Up 
to  1909  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  break-down  in  the 
working  of  the  act,  was  the  strike  in  the  saw-milling  industry 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Aves.  After  a  long  series  of  private  negotia- 
tions and  proceedings  before  the  Court,  the  award  was  refused 
and  3,000  men  quit  work.  A  fund  was  opened  for  women  and 
children  and  the  procedure  of  a  strike  carried  on,  but  without 
disorder  or  violations  of  any  kind.  The  penalty  clauses  of  the 
act    were    left    unused.^^       During    1909    there    were    sixteen 

i«  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1908.  p    1053    and 
1912,  p.  1015.  ^  ' 

"  Ibid.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  6. 
"Aves,  p.  117. 
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stoppages  of  work,  none  of  a  very  serious  character.  'No  effort 
was  made  by  the  Minister  to  enforce  the  clauses  prohibiting 
strikes  and  lock-outs  during  this  year.'®  One  of  the  most  serious 
disturbances  since  then  was  the  Perth  tramway  dispute  in  1910, 
where  a  union  secretary  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £50  for 
aiding  and  abetting  a  strike.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  industrial 
unrest  of  this  period  was  any  more  serious  in  Western  Australia 
than  elsewhere.  However,  it  undoubtedly  was  influential  in  lead- 
ing to  a  redrafting  of  the  act  in  1912.  The  emphasis  put  upon 
conciliation  by  the  present  statute  shows  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  industrial  agreements.  These  are  particularly  applicable 
to  the  mining  industry  and  should  prove  as  effective  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 


IV.  CONCLUSIOl^ 

Designed  upon  a  broader  outline  than  the  original  Act  of  New 
Zealand,  the  system  of  Western  Australia  has  had  to  deal  with 
mining  and  manufacturing  interests  under  conditions  as  to  physi- 
cal environment  and  population  such  as  exist  nowhere  else  in  the 
Continent,  except  perhaps  in  Queensland.  Unionism,  although  not 
specifically  relied  upon  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  has  flour- 
ished as  nowhere  else  with  the  possible  exception  of  New  South 
Wales.  Wages  have  been  kept  up  to  the  living  level,  but  in- 
dustry has  likewise  been  considered.  Confusion  has  been  caused 
by  differences  of  interpretation,  but  the  judges  have  pretty  well 
agreed  that  at  least  a  living  wage  must  be  paid.  Women  have  not 
been  compensated  according  to  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  but  rather  according  to  their  lesser  needs  as  compared  to 
men.^  From  the  administrative  standpoint,  the  Court  has  been 
an  efficient  body,  producing  a  large  number  of  awards  and  orders, 
and  giving  attention  to  a  wide  scope  of  interests  and  conditions  of 
labor.  Apprenticeship,  the  contract  system,  the  location  of  indus- 
tries, the  richness  of  veins,  all  these  factors  have  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  formulating  decisions.  There  is  little  evidence  to  show 
that  prosperity  has  been  thwarted  by  the  awards,  but  it  must  be 

19  Great  Britain,  Report  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1912,  p.  14. 

20  11  W.  A.  Arb.  Rep.,  143. 
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admitted  that  industrial  expansion  has  been  slow.  In  some 
quarters,  the  awards  have  doubtless  made  more  difficult  for  a  Z 
he  operations  of  the  miners,  but  on  the  other  hand,  justice  h^! 
usually  been  rendered  not  only  to  the  worker,  but'ii  he  long 
run   to  the  employer.    The  observance  of  the  awards   especiallv 

no  been  prevented  any  more  than  they  have  elsewhere,  and  con 
dilation  IS  being  relied  upon  to  an  increasing  degree.  Consider 
-g  the  isolation  of  the  various  parts  of  thl  stl,  the  hlri 
genous  population,  and  the  complicating  factors  aris  ng  in  a  ^w 

r^2;r  rrr  ^  ^  —-  *^«  ~  of  l  ;z 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

I.  IISTTRODUCTION 
1.  GE.EKA.  Eel™  to  the  Rest  o.  the  Commoxwe.lth 
831   S  ^^"VT"^-  -  '''  -il-  in  width  and  extends 
dLw  """'^  '^'"'''  '^  '^'  ''^''^  «^  *h-  C-ntinent,  those 

monwealth    it  is  a  country  more  than  four  times  the  size  of 
France  and  over  seven  times  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom 
In  population,   it  ranks  fourth   in  relation  to  the  neighbW 

mSna7"rV''  ^"'  ™^  ^^^^  '''^'''  inhabitants  A^ 
might  naturally  be  expected,  agriculture  and  the  pastoral  indus- 
tries are  among  the  chief  sources  of  production.  Over  3  000  000 
acres  of    and  are  annually  under  cultivation.     Wool  anfwC 

tnrZZ         ^""l  ^*^P^^.P^^^"^*«^  --e  having  come  to  the  front 
m  recent  years.     Approximately  50,000  persons  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  what  may  be  called  the  primary  industries.     Although 
m  comparison  with  other  occupations,  manufacturing  is  in  the 
minority,  it  has  obtained  a  foothold  and  is  constantly  becom  ' 
a  more  important  source  of  wealth.     In  1911  the  total  output  of 
the  ^ictories  of  the  state  aggregated  in  value  over  twelve  and 
a  half  million  pounds.    In  addition  to  this,  the  mines  of  the  state 
employing  over  6,000  workers,  had  an  output  valued  at  £437,604  - 
While  essentially^n  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  its  imptr- 

21  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  191277^ 
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tance  from  the  standpoint  of  this  study  concerns  chiefly  the  two 
latter  classes  of  enterprise.  With  this  in  mind  we  shall  give  our 
attention  to  the  legislative  methods  evolved  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions of  industrial  contract  in  this  state. 

2.  Chasacter  of  the  Present  Legislation 
The  system  of  wage  regulation  in  South  Australia  has  been  that 
of  wages  boards,  to  which  was  added  by  the  Industrial  Arbitration 
Act  of  1912,  machinery  devised  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts. 
The  legislation  now  in  force  is  comprised  in  the  Factories  Acts  of 
1907,  1908,  1910,  and  the  statute  concerning  arbitration  already 
mentioned.     The  Factories  Acts  continue  with  larger  powers  the 
system  of  wages  boards,  first  initiated  in  1900  and  first  really 
effective  in  1906.     These  boards  are  very  similar  in  their  powers 
and  working  to  those  of  Victoria,  from  which  many  of  the  South 
Australian  provisions  were  borrowed.     The  processes  and  trades 
for  which  boards  may  be  appointed  are  specified  in  the  enacting 
statutes,  and  by  subsequent  act  of  Parliament  after  petition  by 
those  desiring  such  regulation.     A  determination  arrived  at  by 
practically  the  same  process  of  deliberation  as  in  Victoria,  is  bind- 
ing until  altered  by  the  board  or  by  an  order  of  the  Industrial 
Court.    Enforcement  is  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Fac- 
tories Department.     All  fines  and  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
such  determinations  may  be  recovered  before  a  special  magistrate 
or  a  court  of  two  or  more  justices.^    If  penalties  are  not  paid, 
they  may  be  enforced  by  imprisonment.^^    This  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  inculcate  respect  for  the  law,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  results,  it  has  not  proved  ineffective.    Without  dwelling 
further  upon  the  features  of  the  wages  boards,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  simplicity  of  procedure,  they  are  quite  equal  to  any  other  simi- 
lar svstem  in  the  Commonwealth. 

By  the  law  of  1907,  the  first  prohibition  in  the  interest  of  in- 
dustrial peace  was  enacted.  This  act  forbade  any  lockout  or  strike 
in  violation  of  an  award  by  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  or  five  hundred  pounds  for  an  organization.^ 
In  that  year  also  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  was  established. 

22  The  Factories  Act,  1907,  No.  945,  §  167. 

23  The  Factories  Act,  1907,  No.  945,  §  166. 

24  Ibid.,  §§  158,  159.  ' 
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and  employees  in  the  industry  conceLed  ^^ -"r  !  T^'"^'"'* 
not  only  against  a  determina^on  but  t  .  T  ^'•^'•^-»*«. 
under  a  penaltv  nf  fi„.  "    ^"**°'  ""*  '»»  general,  are  forbidden 

threemonXiX  o~t  v"^  T^'r.'*'  ^"^  «'^^'-*-  "^ 
punishable  by  much  heavt  ^  T''"  "^  '^'  ^""^'«  ^''"^^  '^^^ 
terminations?^  B^ttrief :^^^^^^^^^ 

attachment  of  waL  «  an^  t!  •  .     "      ""^  injunction,  the 

employers  or  TrWs   thf  ol   V'^"  *''/""^^  "'  associations  of 

it'withstanlt  LtnJlial""LT'""  •'^'"^*"^'  °'^-" 
system  of  South  AulZ"^'  *'"'  P'""""'"'  ^'^^  i"-* 
system  of  New  South  Wa  J  "^  ";  ^^^  --Pa-ble  to  the 
the  boards,  nor  does  it  rl  T^       "'^  ^"^  ""*  constitute 

Although  it  may  make  f  f ''  '■''''*^'*  ^^^''»*'-  P-««. 

grant  prefl^ce      ml  •  '  '''"""°  ™'^'  '*  ""'•^  -* 

Stent  ^n  eXL^e  ,    ™"*'«"«  ^'^  re«ed  "pon  to  some 

conditioned  nZl'ti!^'  T""?  ''  ''''  ''^"^^  ^«  -* 
unionism  ^^^Za^^ST^^J^'r^i^r.  '''  '''^'''  ^' 
for  which  the  boards  haveTx"^  h-  J''\'""'^«'"^"*«'  P"'-Po«e 
tions  of  labor     Tb.  <.;  ^  ,  '•        ^^"  *°  ""P''''^^  *e  condi- 

serve  industrL  p^ace  TW  "'^"' .^T-i'"'''  ''  "^""'^  ^  P- 
in  the  administrat'n  of  the  ??  '^'''''"'''^^  ^^^^  ^^^  «"««" 
-nerits  or  to  the  ^r^Z^Z::^--^:-;^^  — 
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tory  legislation  has  been  somewhat  backward  as  compared  to  its 
progress  in  some  of  the  neighboring  states.  Not  until  1894  was  a 
general  factory  law  passed.  This  act  followed  the  report  of  the 
Shop  and  Factories  Commission  of  1892,  of  which  Mr.  Kings- 
ton, and  Mr.  MacPherson,  the  founder  of  the  Political  Labour 
Party  of  this  state,  were  members.  In  the  year  1894  also,  the 
South  Australian  Conciliation  Act  was  passed,  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Kingston,  afterwards  chief  secretary  and  minister 
of  labor  of  the  colony.  This  act  which  was  the  first  one  in  Aus- 
tralia to  recognize  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  was 
first  proposed  in  1890,  following  the  great  maritime  strike.  It 
provided  for  the  registration  of  trade  unions  and  employers'  asso- 
ciations, boards  of  conciliation,  and  the  enforcement  of  awards. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  were  strictly  prohibited  to  registered  or- 
ganizations. In  a  word,  it  was  permissive  compulsory,  arbitra- 
tion. This  act  was  a  complete  failure  for  tlie  reason  that  neither 
employers  nor  work  people  chose  to  accept  what  was  offered  them. 
It  was  not  repealed  until  1912,  when  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion was  again  reverted  to.^^ 

The  brief  allusion  just  made  to  the  Act  of  1894  shows  that  arbi- 
tration was  not  unknown  to  South  Australia  before  the  adoption 
of  wages  boards.  It  also  shows  that  the  earlier  problem  was  that 
of  how  to  secure  industrial  peace,  where  as  the  later  one  demanded 
a  remedy  for  underpayment.  Sweating,  it  may  be  said  at  the 
outset,  was  the  primary  reason  for  wage  regulation  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  report  of  the  Commission  mentioned,  stated  that 
"sweating  exists  to  some  extent."  However,  the  spread  of  this 
evil  was  most  marked  after  1895  and  was  attributed  to  the  restric- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  other  states,  particularly  Victoria.  This 
fact  was  clearly  emphasized  in  the  debates  upon  the  Factories 
Bill  in  1900.^^  The  existence  of  the  evil  at  the  time  is  sufficiently 
attested  to  by  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector.^     In 

1899  it  was  stated  that  sweating  was  fast  gaining  ground.     In 

1900  a  strong  Anti-Sweating  League  was  formed  which  aided  ma- 

27  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  60, 

p.  536. 

28  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Assembly,  Second  Session,  1900,  p.  178. 
»  See  Report  for  1890,  p.  6;  1901,  p.  3;  Reports  Re  Sweating  in  the  Clothing 

Trade,  1903. 
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he  result  of  the  report  of  the  factoiy  inspectors  in  1903  that  a 
select  commutee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointed  in  190! 
wh:ch  reported  during  the  same  year,  after  also  Si^g  a  hurri^ 
inquiry  into  the  Victorian  plan.  ^ 

In  his  report  for  1899,  Mr.  Bannigan,  the  Chief  Factory  Insnec 

or  declared  that  nothing  would  stop  the  low  wages  p^^both^o 

factory  workers  and  out-workers  but  a  legal  enacLent.    He  also 

r^ommended  the  registration  of  all  persons  working  for  hL    „ 

the  production  of  any  article.     In  the  following  yefr  a  bH    oro 

ia^rat^ot  ^''dt '"^"  °'  ''-''  *^  dete^Jil  1'!^ 
cShiT  ^  /  t  P"''""'  "™P'°y«**  ^"^  *«  manufacture  of 
clothing,  including  whitework,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture    and 

bread  making  was  introduced  in  Parliament.     The  bi  I  was  t^ 

ot'exterdf;;:  'I  'Tr'  ^"^^-^^  ^  ^-*-^'  -<^  -"«*- 

to  be  extended  to  such  other  Imes  of  manufacture,  trade  or  busi- 
ness as  Parliament  should  see  fit.-  It  was  also  p  opose^  "enalt 
a  statu  ory  minimum  wage  of  4s.  per  week  to  print  the  em^:; 

fTl  b"r  n.T"*""  "'**""'*  P«^-  The  bill  was  bitLfv 
21  {  "  ?'"'^'"  "'  M^»"f««tures  as  destructive  of  equal 
industrial  opportunity  and  hence  to  the  very  existence  of  in'du  - 

legislation,    t  was  urged  that  such  a  law  would  put  the  sweater 

position  7  V^  *'^  ''''  r ^^"•^■^^•^  ^'''^"^'  '^^  ^ol 
position,  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law 

However,  the  fight  was  not  yet  over.'  Although  the  preparation 
of  the  electora  rolls  for  the  nomination  of  boar's  was'^n  he 
necessary  regulations  for  carrying  the  act  into  effect  werrd'isal! 

Xtd'  Th'  ^t'^'^.-'^r^"  '^'^'^  *^«  ^-«*«  -I'l  I-  Ap- 
pointed. This  action,  which  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  em- 
ployers, rendered  the  boards  as  well  as  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  completely  inoperative.**  minimum 

that  in 'im  !f  1  *'  ''"*"*/"  '^'^"  "P  '^^'^  -*  *«  result 

»»Thc  Factories  Amendment  Act,  1000,  §  13 

«Smr;St^~%^l'''"''"  »%^«""'-*-^^^  >««'-  '••  «• 
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but  restricting  it  to  females,  and  males  under  21  years  of  age  in 
the  clothing  and  white  work  trades.     Thereupon  a  board  was  ap- 
pointed for  each  of  these  trades.     The  clothing  board  was  guided 
by  the  determinations  of  the  similar  board  in  Victoria  and  came 
to  a  decision,  which  became  operative  December  1,  1905.     The 
first  case  arising  under  the  determination  was  withdrawn,  but 
the  second  was  contested  upon  the  ground  that  the  determina- 
tion was  invalid  because  the  board  had  fixed  a  scale  of  wages 
graduated  according  to  experience.     Inasmuch  as  the  words  of 
the  act  stated  that  "  the  lowest  price  of  rate  "  could  be  fixed  by 
a  board,  it  was  ruled  that  the  board  had  exceeded  its  powers  and 
the  determination  was,  therefore,  void.     The  case  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  but  was  dismissed  for  the  same  reason 
given  by  the  lower  court.     The  failure  of  this  determination  had 
the   effect   of   paralyzing  the   determinations   of   the   other  two 
boards  which  had  been  made  according  to  the  same  principle. 
In  this  dilemma,  persuasion  was  needed  to  keep  the  employers 
loyal  to  determinations  which  existed  by  sufference  only.     Al- 
though a  few  boards  were  appointed,  the  act  was  of  little  practical 
effect  owing  to  this  adverse  decision. 

In  1906  the  Factories  Act  was  again  amended,  authorizing 
boards  in  several  branches  of  trade,  including  those  already  men- 
tioned. This  act  was  applicable  to  all  classes  of  workers  and  not 
merely  to  women,  and  minors  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  boards 
were  given  power  to  fix  rates  according  to  sex,  age,  and  experience, 
thus  correcting  the  legal  weakness  of  the  statute  of  1904.  An- 
other provision  of  note  was  that  enabling  a  board  to  fix  maximum 
hours  and  overtime  rates.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  a  large 
number  of  applications  was  received  from  organizations  of  the 
various  trades,  requesting  that  boards  be  appointed  for  their  re- 
spective callings.  Several  determinations  were  completed  and  be- 
came effective  during  that  year. 

The  next  year  marked  the  enactment  of  a  general  consolidation 
law  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
This  act  repealed  all  previous  statutes  and  added  necessary  regula- 
tions. The  Victorian  law  served  to  a  large  extent  as  a  model  for 
this  statute.  The  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals,  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  amendment  of  the  previous  year,  was  continued. 
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W«'T  ^'l*^'  ""'  ^"^  ^'^'^y  ^^'^''ded,  twenty-four  distinct 

^  J'  iicuvy  nnes.     in  that  year  nineteen  Wa^es  BoarHQ 

^^:Z''TTl  T-  1  '"'"^  """'^  ^'etern.inations  bJ^et  t 

sound  ^Lgbtis''"""  ^*"*"*^^  ^'  ^"*  ^^^  «^«*-  "P-  a 

rative  defects,  which  have  become  evident  from  time  to  time.     In 
1908  a  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  electing  board  members 

one-fifth  of  the  workers  or  employers  in  the  trade.  An  important 
change  was  made  ,n  1910  by  a  repeal  of  the  apprenticeship";?:.-- 
sion.  The  reputable  employers'  clause  was  also  disposed  of  and 
permits  were  allowed  for  inexperienced  as  well  as  slow  workers 
A  step  was  made  in  the  direction  of  conciliation  by  a  prlviln  for 
:ndu  t„  1  ,^  ^,^^  ^.^^  ^^  three-fifths  of  tf  e^^- 

and  mployees  ,n  any  trade  and  locality  and  sanctioned  by'the 
Court.  The  Act  of  1912  has  already  been  described  in  oulline, 
Its  essential  purpose  being  to  prevent  industrial  warfare  and  to 

thTr^t '"T.^'V""'  ''  *'^  ^'^^^^^  "■*•'-*  '^^  centralizing  au- 
thority of  the  Court  in  New  South  Wales.     While  it  finallv  Z 

tlZ  ;  d.W  'vT  '^"™'""'''"^  "^  '''  boards,  tSt 

«rZ.  ?  /  ^P^''  *^  conciliation  statute  of  1984 
already  referred  to,  and  is  an  attempt  to  meet  a  problem 
which  has  recently  become  more  serious.  In  the  main  t^ 
r^ilation  of  wages  has  been  the  chief  purpose  o{  the 
roomers  in  South  Australia.     The  system  was  blSHn  upon  a 

Trei^eLT        """i    1""  '^  P"""  "P'"'<'°  «^"^  *«  *«  other 
extreme  and  as  a  result  the  early  years  of  the  plan  were  marked  bv 

pra^cal  failure."    Since  that  time  the  system  has  been  attend^ 

^^!^!!lf!!^!lf:worto^aii^^ 
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reason,  more  than  for  any  other,  is  due  the  success  attending  the 
legislation  of  this  state. 

III.  ADMrnSTRATION 
1.  Enforcement 
During  the  early  years  of  the  wages  hoard  system,  the  problem 
of  enforcement  was  complicated  by  administrative  defects  in  the 
enacting  legislation.  By  the  Act  of  1901,  the  boards  were  given 
the  power  of  enforcement,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Fac- 
tory Inspectors  reported  upon  the  violations  of  the  law.  Inasmuch 
as  a  board  consisting  of  eight  persons  was  seldom  unanimous  upon 
the  subject  of  prosecution,  the  Minister  was  embarrassed  in  his 
efforts  to  control  the  department.  As  soon  as  a  prosecution  was 
threatened,  the  offender  often  approached  one  or  more  members  of 
the  Board  in  order  to  shake  off  the  too  close  attention  of  the  in- 
spectors.^^ This  sometimes  resulted  in  rank  injustice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  young  girls  by  dishonest  employers.  In  1905  over  ninety- 
five  girls  engaged  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  received  no  wages 

whatsoever. 

Another  evasive  practice  of  employers  was  to  withhold  wages 
due  to  their  workers  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Discouraged  in  begging 
for  money  honestly  earned,  the  worker  often  took  employment 
elsewhere  and  forfeited  the  balance  of  wages  due  through  having 
no  effective  means  to  compel  payment^^  A  difficulty,  already 
mentioned,  was  due  to  the  decision  concerning  the  power  of  the 
boards  to  fix  graduated  rates  of  wages.  Because  of  this  ruling, 
several  determinations  existed  merely  on  sufferance  and  their  ob- 
servance was  admittedly  voluntary.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Chief 
Inspector  endeavored  to  persuade  the  employers  to  observe  the 
established  rates.  This  was  done  in  a  large  measure  and  very  few 
employers  took  advantage  of  the  legal  collapse  of  the  determina- 
tions.^^ Both  of  these  weaknesses  were  corrected  by  subsequent 
legislation,  the  Act  of  1907  placing  the  burden  of  initiating  pro- 
ceedings with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,^  upon  the  inspectors  or 
members  of  the  police  force. 

SB  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1905,  p.  2. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

87  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1906,  p.  1. 

88  The  Factories  Act,  1907,  No.  945,  §  152. 
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draftsman  poi^'me  tS'^ft  ^^™;'  ^  ''"^"''^^ 
the  Act,  who  could  put  the  wis  wT.^  T-  ^"''''  ^'^'^^'^^  "^ 
able  form.    A  failure  in  t  J  !  t         **  '"***  "  P'*«*'°al  work- 

cism  to  fall  uniXC:  Zr/""'^"^^''^^  brunt  of  criti- 
years  this  difficulty  hasTLl  b^    ^'""^  '"'*'''"*^-     ^'^  ^^-^ 
of  all  determination  Wo 'm         "'""'"'""  ''^  *^«  examination 
The    experienrS  ^Sr^!"";'""  '^  "^^  ^^^^  ^-  Officers. 
draftingVs  a  very  Tmr3    Tf^    ^"^   ***  ^'^"^  t^^**   ««ientific 
of  wage'regulaZ-  "^  "'"  '"  ^''^  administrative  success 

-I'^ie^^rtraL^^^^^^^^^  -P%ers  to  adjust 

ding  Mattresses,  and  Over  Jant^L  Board      Tr'-"  °'  ""'  ^''■ 
has  been  a  sore  point  with  the  bntT  ^  improver  clause 

members  of  the'ir  o  J  f^Ui's      "V ""  "^^^^^ 
probably  given  more  troubllto  /l,  """''''  ^""^  ^"^«"  ^-ave 

of  workers,  owing  to  ^ell^^^^  v  ^^^"  *^^"  ^">'  *>»!'-  ^'ass 
tenninatio;.  Th'e  C^:^:£T;:7T':^''^'  ''  ^^  •^- 
mture  trade  must  be  continual  ;  rtched  bu Mb  "  ""'  ""^  '"'- 
"•ore  aggravating  than  elsewhere  AUb  .  ^^"  P'""'""'  ''  °°* 
lations  in  the  paLtin-.  ZZ  "^''  ^^^'^  ^""^  ^^  vio- 

lent has  repoSiv  fpr:e:ror;r'  *'^,  ^^^-^^  ^^p--*- 

groundless.^     These  instancj  slow  t„       '''"^  ''"*  '"^  "'^ 

enforcement  of  the  law  has  bl  defec, ivr'  "''"*  "'"^''^  *^^ 

wen -y-  Sir bS:  tr:s:  r  ^  ^-^^^  — ^«% 

Ployers  as  to  the  activity  of  fb  «^Peration  of  the  em- 

nUe,  given  every  f aS  bv  tl      '"T""''-     '"^P^*"'^  -«  -  « 
The  cordial  good  f^W  t  •  J    T  "^""^  *°  P"''^''™  ^heir  duty. 

enforcement  o^  he tw"'  tCZ    "  '"'^  ""  ^'"''"  ^*-  ^  «^e 
— !^!!Lj;^!^!!l!:!^^gq"otation,  taken  from  the 

'  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  nf  P.  „♦    •       i^ " ■ 

"Report  on  the  Workin/If  the  fL^        ''  '"•"'•  P'  ^• 
P-  8.  ^        '""  ^^'<>"->  and  Early  dosing  Acts,  1909 

« Report  on  tJie  Workine  of  »h»  r.  .    • 
P-  2.  "«  »'  "'«  ^"oto'-es  and  Early  Closing  Acts,  1908. 

^2  Report  on  the  Work-in^  ^*  4.1.     tr 

p.  .0.  and  1911-12,  p"t8  *    '  *'*  ^''"''"^  """^  ^^'^  Closing  Acts.  ,908, 
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last  available  report  of  the  Factories  Department  well  expresses  in 
a  brief  compass  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  enforcing  branch 
of  the  system :  "  With  thirty-nine  wages  boards  in  operation  the 
staff  has  had  a  particularly  busy  time.  The  inspectors  generally 
have  done  excellent  work,  and  it  is  due  to  their  efforts  that  so  few 
cases  have  had  to  be  settled  by  the  courts.  Their  labors  are  de- 
voted not  so  much  to  detection  of  offenses  against  the  Act  as  to 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  and  this  policy  has  been  found  to  do  far 
more  good  than  if  the  Police  Court  were  daily  occupied  in  hearing 
informations  for  technical  breaches  of  the  law.  Every  effort  is 
first  made  to  ensure  that  everyone  shall  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  obligations,  and  then  if  he  knowingly  and  wilfully  fails  to  make 
compliance,  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  bring  him  before 
the  court.  The  inspectors  have,  however,  been  very  successful  in 
this  respect,  and  if  necessary  delay  occurs  in  clearing  up  any  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  a  warning  letter  from  the  office  generally  had  the 
desired  effect."  *^ 

2.  Apprenticeship 

As  in  other  states  of  Australia,  apprenticeship  has  been  one  of 
the  most  vexing  problems  confronting  the  administrators  of  wage 
legislation.  Under  the  early  acts  the  apprentice  system  was  prac- 
tically a  failure  for  the  reason  that  the  employer  was  not  required 
to  teach  the  apprentice  or  give  reasonable  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing the  trade.^  Although  this  situation  improved  somewhat  in  the 
following  years,  there  was  a  wide  variation  between  the  forms  of 
indentures,  many  of  which  contained  conditions  tending  to  defeat 
the  act.  In  1910  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  this  respect. 
By  the  amendment  of  that  year  a  general  form  of  indenture  was 
provided  for.  Conditions  were  definitely  laid  down  relative  to  the 
terms  of  indentured  apprenticeship,  and  for  improvers."*^  While 
the  boards  still  fix  the  proportion  of  apprentices  and  improvers  to 
be  employed  in  any  trade,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  enactments 
upon  the  subject  will  tend  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem. 


«  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1911-12,  p.  2. 

44  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1905,  p.  2.  See  also  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  Alleged  Sweating 
Evil,  1904,  p.  vi. 

45  The  Factories  Act  Amendment  Act,  1910,  No.  1020,  §§  5-10. 
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3.  Peemits 

given  the  power  to  fix  s^f^Tt  ^T'  *"/  '''''''  -- 
1906  the  Chief  Inspector  of  F»r  *''^''  °^  P^"*'"^-     1" 

to  grant  a  sp^^ial  iCe  tl^S^ri  f  ^""^  ^  '''^^-^^ 
at  a  lower  wage  than  the  regu£.SrratT«lt"'  ^""1 
such  persons  was  not  to  exceed  nno-«Au    J  ,  ^  ^^'^her  of 

adult  workers  employed  ItZT^^     "^  *'  ^^"^^  '''>°»'^«  <>' 
press  consent  of  the  iSistr     T?  "  'T'  ^"^P*  -'*!»  ^^e  e:v- 
upon  the  subject  since  STL.     VI  '"''f  ""*''  ^'^  ^"  t''^  'aw 
of  the  legislitive  Counc      n  W«.     p  "^^  *^'  ^^'^*  ^<''-"'«- 
inferior  workmen  do  not  L  IT.  "''"^  ''''^  '°  ^^^^  t^at 
the  minimum,  there  s^ms  to  h  ''''  ^  ^"'/'"^^  '^^  «  lower  rate  than 
Privilege.     At  on  "Crerr^LT  "''^7'  '"^  ''^"^  "^  ^'^i^ 
boot  trade,  man,  empdX;  J^:*  ^  /-  Pe^its  in  the 
licenses  which  were  refused      T  f     1         ^  °'®''  ^  W^^  ^o^ 
capable  of  earning  the  mSLum    T'      "^  ''"''  "^'^  '^^"^  i- 
IB  1910  eighty-t^Ws Tr:"^:-  granted  certificates^ 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  saidTw  T       '  """^  ^^'^  '^^'''^■ 
isfactorily  as  elsewherT  '  '^'*'°' ''''«  ^"''^^d  as.  sat- 

Perb«n    *    *■  ^"^  ^'"'"'  *'''  ^^''^  Standards 
-t-erhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  anv  «tV,.    q*  .      , 
ciple  upon  which  the  boards  hav^r     Z  ^^^'  ^^  P""" 

P-ssed  in  the  statute,    t  Z  2  ^''  Tl}  '"  ''"'^  - 
clause  borrowed  from  Victnr.-»  ^        reputable  employers " 

It  was  stated  thatThe  W^'raTe;  tTt  ''  ''"*'"  ^^^*™''«- 
should  in  no  case  exceed  Th«  ''^  '°^  determination 

reputable  employers  THm,^      "'"T  ^"''^  "'  '^^^  Paid  by 
provision  was'am!nd^"  1??!"        ™^  ''^P^'='*^-"      ^his 
Court  of  Industrial  AplL;  "  "  ''  f  °"  ""  ^PP«^'  *«  ^^e 
insufiicient  by  a  board.'^^f  ULnHts^d       •  "*\"^^  ''-'"-' 
bound  to  consider  the  effect  o^it.^  ''""'  ^''^  ^^^^  was 

-—-—- ^l^^^^l^^J^ru^ng^^  the  condition  of  a 


P-  "•  '^        '^'  *^"*°"*'  '"'l  Early  Closing  Act,,  1908 

" '""'  ^"*"''*^  ^"*''-  ^-"-"t  A<=t,  ,904,  No.  872   S  4 
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trade  or  industry,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  living 
wage  for  the  employees  so  affected.*^  The  principle  of  the  living 
wage  then  adopted,  has  been  continued  by  subsequent  legislation. 
In  1910,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  evidence  of  similar  boards  in 
Victoria  should  be  followed  as  far  as  possible.^  Two  years  later 
the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  con- 
cerning the  proposed  Act  of  1912.^^  It  was  decided  to  make  still 
more  mandatory  the  principle  already  accepted.  As  the  law  was 
adopted,  the  Court  was  forbidden  to  prescribe  any  rate  of  wages 
not  affording  to  the  employee  a  living  wage.^^  In  practice  this 
wage  has  been  defined  both  by  Mr.  Justice  Gordon  and  by  the 
statute  to  be  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  "  normal  and  reasonable  needs 
of  the  average  employee."  As  in  other  states,  the  Common- 
wealth Court  has  exercised  a  large  influence  upon  this  question. 

Some  other  matters  of  lesser  importance  may  be  worthy  of 
mention.  The  delegation  of  power  to  an  employer  to  fix  piece 
rates  based  upon  the  average  rates  of  a  board  has  proved  a  failure 
in  the  shirt-making  industry.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  obligatory 
upon  the  boards  to  fix  both  a  piecework  and  a  time  rate,  wherever 
practicable  in  the  furniture  trade  and  trades  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  wearing  apparel.  As  long  as  the 
reputable  employers  clause  was  in  effect,  it  was  a  constant  source 
of  dissension  and  disagreement.  It  was  finally  repealed  in  1910 
by  the  amendment  already  referred  to.  In  these  respects  the  ex- 
perience of  South  Australia  has  been  very  similar  to  that  of  other 
states. 

5.  Appeals  to  the  Industrial  Court 

The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Industrial  Court  as  established  in 
1906,  has  been  availed  of  to  a  moderate  extent  by  both  employers 
and  workers.  Under  the  present  law,  appeals  are  allowed  against 
the  determination  of  a  board,  upon  reference  by  the  Minister  or 
the  Eegistrar,  by  an  employer  of  not  less  than  twenty  workers  in 
an  industry,  or  by  not  less  than  twenty  workers  engaged  in  any 
distinct  calling. '^^    Appeals  are  also  allowed  against  the  conviction 

«The  Factories  Act  Amendment  Act,  1908,  No.  915,  §  51. 

BO  The  Factories  Act  Amendment  Act,  lOlQ,  No.  1020,   §  21. 

Bi  Parliamentary  Debates,  Legislative  Council,  1912,  Second  Session,  p.  337. 

52  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912,  No.  1110,  §  22. 

63  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,   1912,  No.  1110,  §  13. 
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peals  agamst  several  determinations  have  Wn   „„.=i,^ 
bemg  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Court     K^  Kl^  ,  ''^'' 

the  determinations  of  the  carril  and  Sers  :?'£  ^^7      "1 
decorators  in  1908   and  of  tV,»  t  -i  ,'  Painters  and 

as  the  rn„^  i  ,        **''*'"  somewhat  later.    In  so  far 

£^o^;:f=^ 

;L'  hlfi'r ^a  tr^  r^  -^'^^  a'-d/estaS: 
authority  of\3t":e^rt%t^  hL^  ^TuTrl''"'-^'  ^ 
credit  for  an  impartial  performirof  il  dnX-"*  '"^^  ^  ^^^'^ 

6.  The  Pbevention  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

other  «.»,  „f  fc  C<,nm,o.3a,       Z      >.°°"™''  "  *" 

mination  n^t  1  :;d  ;f '^^^^^^^^^^       ^T\  "^'^''''*''"'  ^'  '^  '^^' 
stn^es  in  hLd  t  J":L\^lpj:St  ^2^^^^^^^^  t^ 

t^:^'^z^^7t]  '^ '''-'''  -  ^^  "-*  -"« 

drivers  and  the  strike  ofl     ''t™''''f  •**"  ^^  *"  «""«"  ^^d 
ing  on  Ihe  pa  t  o/  ht  peop^^^^^^^^^  '"'"*'«'  ^^-^^  «  ^eel- 

to  keep  the  peace     Thw    ^  '  "^'""■''  ''"''  "'''''"^ 

generarind„sS-un^est^?:7tir  T^"  '"'T'^  '^  ''^ 
forcefully  expressed  by  the  deb  ^'in  tht  T"  w"""n^  "" 
upon  the  Arbitration  bill  in  1911  «  A^L  '^''''*"'  F"""*='' 
attitude  was  the  failure  of  th«      ;       f  ""  '^*'*'"  ^*"  *^« 
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the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  stated  that  in  general,  "  every 
amelioration  in  the  lot  of  the  worker  had  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  strikes  or  threatened  strikes."  ^ 

Eventually,  the  bill  became  a  law,  but  a  right  most  ardently 
championed  by  the  representatives  of  labor  was  denied,  namely, 
the  right  of  preference.*^  The  refusal  of  preference  has  been  a 
consistent  feature  of  the  policy  in  this  state,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  some  minor  industrial  agreements.  Since  there  are  no  immense 
aggregations  of  workers  as  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is  only  natural 
that  extensive  strikes  have  been  comparatively  infrequent.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  strikes  have  not  been  eliminated. 
There  were,  for  instance,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1914,  seven 
disputes  involving  fifteen  establishments  and  431  work  people.^^ 
Thus,  the  experience  of  South  Australia  is  not  unlike  that  of 
other  states.  Although  the  cruder  methods  resorted  to  by  men 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  justice  are  seldom  employed,  they  have 
by  no  means  been  dispensed  with.  The  present  outlook  is  rather 
dubious  so  far  as  the  restraining  effect  of  the  late  Arbitration 
Act  is  concerned. 

IV.    ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 
UNDER  WAGE  LEGISLATION 

1.  Abolition  of  Sweating 
Even  so  early  as  1904,  when  the  agitation  against  sweating  had 
by  no  means  subsided,  the  Select  Committee  already  referred  to 
reported  that  sweating  as  the  result  of  sub-letting  was  practically 
nonexistent  in  Adelaide.  The  number  of  out-workers  has  con- 
tinued to  diminish  year  by  year,  illustrating  the  same  general 
tendency  that  has  been  operative  in  Victoria.  In  the  clothing 
trade,  out-workers  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  well 
equipped  factories  possessed  of  electrically  driven  sewing  ma- 
chines. In  making  his  report,  Mr.  Aves  stated  that  he  found  no 
signs  of  sweating  as  a  basis  upon  which  industry  could  be  said  to 
rest,  although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pressure  in  the  factories. 

B5  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Assembly,  1911-12,  Second  Session, 
p.  492. 

B«  Parliamentary  Debates,  Legislative  Council,  1911-12,  Second  Session, 
p.  o5S. 

67  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  5, 
p.  36. 
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'^VZ^^'^trJ:^!  I-Pector  reported  that  on,,  fo.,- 
work  in  the  hoL  2f  a  IsT  TT''"'  *'^  ^''^''^  ''  ^oing 
change  has  been  due  Vo^t  T?'' "  ^^'"^^  °' *^^  ?««*•"    ^hif 

Cut  throat  competitTonLetir  T  "'^^  '^'°'^^  **>  ^''^  ?-*• 
ated  by  the  req':ireren  tr  ^Xd  ""  '"  '"'"  ^'^- 
them  al]  upon  an  equal  basTs  tL  ^"'""T'  ^^'«^  P'^^es 
in  South  Australia  is  tLT  !  ^''''^^  "^  *^«  ^«ating  evil 

States.  '  **'"'  ^"  ''•"'"'^d  with  the  experience  of  other 

2.  The  Pkospebity  ok  Industey 

busing:  i  tstd  and^rs:^-  '^  'r  ^--- 

every  line  of  industry  has  shZ.  7  '°"^^'^<^-     Practically 

expansion.  The  va  Jof  I  X-lTf:  f  "^  '"^  '""^  ^'^-' 
over  tbree  million  pounds  froriVor^  mT  V^'"*  t""^' 
time  there  was  an  increase  of  22fi  f.J  I'       ""°^  *^«  ««°»e 

Although  figures  are  not  the  mn  ,  """^  ""''  ''"^  ^"'ke'-s- 

conditions,  S^3  folloln g  tllTTiuTf  """''^  "^  --^-^-I 
respect:  ^       '^  "  illustrative  of  the  trend  in  this 

MANUFACTURES  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRAUA  e, 

Increase 

^umber  of  establishment...  '^,  '^'  1911      TgoTu 

Persons    employed "  17  aq,  ^'^^  1>3I4  20  9 

Males ^'«91  22,701  27,907  229 

^en^ales :;;; 'l^'^^  18,423  22,^51  L' 

Plant  and  machinery           **'*  '^  ^  ,         '*'278  5,256  22  fi 

Total  wages  paid...    fl.873,061  £2,506,000  337 

Arerage    annual    earnings  'per      ^^^  734, 394  £2,645,386  sb's 

worker 

Value  of  output  ....' .' ,^           ^80                 '£99  244 

Population .:••;••  ^»>436,723  £12,580,851  00! 

J^^'^j  _J73^3           418,172  ffj 

•Complete  figure  £99.55.  =====    ===:=    =^  -1, 

»Fi^e.  taken  f^MtSult?^?*^^^^'^^ 

p   ^  n«n  the  Stat.st.c.I  Register,  P.H  III.  p.  ,,3  and  Part  I 
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prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  general  shortage  of  labor.  Dur- 
ing the  following  years  there  has  been  no  lessening  of  commercial 
activity.  The  Chief  Factory  Inspector  reported  in  1911  that  the 
year  had  been  a  most  prosperous  one  from  all  points  of  view.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  comments  of  the 
South  Australian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  in  1902  and  1910. 
In  the  former  year  a  special  committee  stated  that  the  control 
of  wage  conditions  by  irresponsible  boards  would  end  first  in 
industrial  chaos  and  finally  in  stagnation.  In  1910,  the  Presi- 
dent in  making  his  annual  address,  after  quoting  numerous  statis- 
tics to  show  the  progress  of  manufactures,  said ;  "  I  believe  that 
the  State  of  South  Australia  is  the  richest  per  head  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Savings  Bank  shows  a  deposit  per  head  of 

£15.9/7."  ^ 

From  1902  to  1912,  the  number  of  savings  bank  depositors 
increased  from  137,147  to  222,988.^^  Mining  has  declined  in  im- 
portance to  some  extent,  there  being  fewer  men  employed  now 
than  in  1901.  About  6,000  men  were  so  engaged  in  1911,  but 
taking  industry  in  the  large,  there  has  been  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  following  quotation  from  an  editorial  taken  from 
The  'Register,  January  18,  1909,  is  interesting:  "Primary 
production  was  never  on  a  better  footing;  secondary  industries 
have  never  been  plied  on  a  sounder  basis ;  population  has  swollen ; 
land  is  in  demand ;  buildings  are  going  up  in  all  directions ;  em- 
ployment is  good;  and  deposits  are  accumulating  in  the  various 
banking  institutions.  There  is  a  general  air  of  contentment. 
South  Australia  is  passing  through  an  era  of  great  productiveness, 
and  stability  is  reflected  on  all  sides."  ^  It  is  not  claimed  that 
industrial  legislation  has  been  the  cause  of  commercial  expansion 
in  this  state,  but  neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  legal  restraint  has 
stagnated  and  smothered  industrial  enterprise. 

3.  The  Condition  of  the  Labor  Maeket 
As  might  naturally  be  inferred,  the  demand  for  labor  during 
recent  years  has  been  quite  active.    Workers  have  been  in  demand 

w  Report  of  the  South  Australian  Chamber  of  Manufacturers,  1910,  p.  13. 

Ibid,  1902,  p.  24. 

61  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1911,  p.  855. 

62  Department  of  Intelligence,  Bulletin  No.  6,  p.  13. 
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P^n^,  SotralS'L!! J  ^"'if  '^"^''^^'^>  i-n  work, 
-eh  a  pronounced  shlrSCr  -^^"^  *^'^  ''^  -*  »-- 
subject  has  been  one  of  cofL™  t  'f  ''^  ^'^  ®°"*^  ^"^^  *»>• 
has  been  in  getting  sHiiXol  ^^'SfT  ^'^  "'''''  '^^''^ 
the  failure  of  the  apprentices^P  ,ylt  ''J  ^"  '"^^  '"  ^"*  *° 
inclination  of  emplovL  to  t.«      fu  ^  *°  P""^  *<>  the  dis- 

-  -w  i^ing  pX  Tt :  tir  or  ^"  .^^^"^^'  ^"-*- 

some  measure  of  provision  is  be  1  fP^/^^^'^^^hip  and  thus 
ski  led  help.«3  i/,,^^-  wii  tfe'thf ''^  '"^"^  ^"^^'^ 
traha,  the  iabor  market  was  dulf^  "«  g^boring  states  of  Aus- 
dition  mainly  affected  hITowe  'T^  'fr"  ''''■  ^^'^  -- 
the  demand  for  the  servfces  o/r?'  "^  ^'^'-  ^P°"  ^^e  whole, 
lessened  in  recent  yeai  "^  '""'^  ^'^^  ^"'"e"  W  no^ 

4.  Inceeases  in  the  Wage  Scale  •  t„.  n 

-ent  have  been  substand^  iT   t       .'  """  "'  ^"P'"^" 
out  by  successive  reports  of  L  vT^'  ■     i''  statement  is  borne 
the  Chief  Inspector  reltedl^''^"*"'"*-    ^"  !«"' 
upward  tendency  of  Tm  ftl  lo""^'  "  *"  ^'^^^^^  showed  an 
Inasmuch  as  there  had  beer.  r,n        ^''  *'^''*"  *'''^'"  ^"^  of  1909. 
opinion  that  the  increase  ^igh   Cr  !S '''^^"•'^«'  ^*  -«  his 
because  of  the  healthy  conSn  nf  l^      "^  ''  '**"^"    ^a^ly 
fi'^ed   by  the  boards  L^^T/^^-^-'^he  minimum  wagi 
so  early  as  1905,  the  Chief  FactorTir     .    "''^""'"°-     ^^«" 
have  not  heard  of  any  case  of  w7    T'"*°'  ''*''^^  "  ^o  far  I 
workers,  and  the  inJe^'^Cl^fZ'ftZ  1  '''  ''''''  ^^'^ 
has  merely  resulted,  so  far  as  can  be  ^n  at  n       ?  •  "''^  ^^'^'^^ 
for  more  experienced  workers  "  <»    7    f   ^  ^^°''  "*  «  <'«">and 
1909    he  stated  that  in  eve^dass  T^^'"'  ""' ^'^  «*-  '" 
boards  were  below  those  paid  bv  the  t  .      T  *'  ''"^  "^^  *he 
to  the  average  rates  of  Lgl  i  'L^'*  employers.*.    In  regard 

-— ^agesjnjrades  subject  to  board  deter- 

"  Report  of  the  RhuTTZZZT^ ^^^'^ 


«  Report  of  the  Chief  InZ^     1 1"^^''^'  l*".  p.  4. 

"  Report  on  the  ^y:!^^4Jte%y°"'^:  '"^-  P-  ^ 

g  or  ine  Factories  Act,  1909,  p.  7. 
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minations,  he  said ;  "  The  returns  show  in  every  case  a  slight  in- 
crease on  the  rates  fixed  by  the  boards."  ^  The  wages  paid  to 
brickmakers,  carpenters,  furniture  hands,  and  iron  workers  have 
been  considerably  above  the  minimum  rate.  This  has  also  been 
true  in  the  case  of  shirtmaking  and  white  work.  Jewellers  and 
opticians,  as  well  as  painters  and  decorators,  have  not  fared  so 
well.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  remuneration  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  workers  has  not  been  fixed  by  the  boards. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  living  expenses  have  increased  here 
as  elsewhere,  but  the  cost  of  existence  has  not  apparently  risen 
faster  than  the  scale  of  wages  paid.  According  to  Mr.  Knibbs 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  about  33  per  cent.  The  gen- 
eral rise  in  wages  has  been  above  this  in  the  main,  as  the  following 
table  shows.  Although  allowance  must  be  made  for  possible  errors 
in  making  comparisons,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  lot  of  the  worker 
has  been  bettered  since  1902. 


WAGE  INCREASES  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  NOW  UNDER  WAGE  DETERMINA 

TIONS 

AvERAOE  Weekly  Earninos  of  Adult  Male  Employees  *• 


Inditstrt 

1901  ♦ 

1910  ♦ 

Increase 

Number 
employees 

Average 

earnings 

8.        d. 

Number 
employees 

Average 
earnings 
s.        d. 

8. 

d. 

Per 
oent 

Pi^ftclniRlf  ing .  ,......,.. 

263 
78 
133 
239 
540 
106 
43 
183 

30      3 

32  3 
34      5 
24       6 
48      3 

33  4 
27      5 
37      1 

292 
379 
299 
376 
>346 
175 
139 
126 

48  11 

49  5 
52      0 
54     10 
57       4 
t.\      9 
47      9 

50  6 

18 
17 
17 
30 
9 
18 
20 
13 

8 
2 

7 
4 
1 
5 
4 
6 

61.7 

Boots  and  shoes 

53.2 

BrickmAkiiUE 

51.0 

Furniture 

123.8 

Pnntiiur 

18.8 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . 

Tunnina,  «tc 

55.2 
74.1 

Tailoring 

36.1 

AvERAOE  Weekly  Eabninos  of  ADUi;r  Female  Employees 


Dressmaking 

Shirtmaking    and    white- 
work  

Tailoring 


502 

11 

0 

*190 

19 

8 

8 

0 

120 

10 

3 

"139 

19 

5 

9 

2 

859 

15 

4 

*534 

24 

5 

9 

1 

72.7 

89.4 
59.2 


>  There  were  also  129  workers  over  16  years  of  age  and  149  women. 

*  There  were  also  284  workers  over  16  years  of  age. 
» There  were  also  160  workers  over  16  years  of  age. 

*  There  were  also  276  workers  over  16  years  of  age. 

*The  figrires  for  1901  are  for  workers  over  16  years  of  age  only;  those  for  1910  represent  work- 
ers over  21  years  of  age. 

87  Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Factories  Act,  1909,  p.  8. 
68  From  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1911,  pp.  20-21,  and 
1901,  p.  10. 
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V.  CONCLUSION 

evitable  and  co-operated  ^r;,,*'.^  ^"^^  ""^^P'^^  the  in- 
tern has  been  gSuv  ^^  ^  V^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^eir  work.     The  sys- 

boards.  TherfareTo^t  Xt  tf  ^  ^'^  ''^  -'^- 
mcluding  those  made  by  the  indS  •  f  ^■^"'"'  determinations, 
failed  to  do  the  work  foTw^h^  ^""*  ^^"^  '^"'^^  ^ad 

determinations  ap^jfy  o2  f  tf '  mT  "^P"''*^-  ^'  "^  ^^ese 
act  has  been  defin^teLlSt  .  *^\^«*'°P«"t«-  -ea.  Thus,  the 
«o  far  as  it  has  b^n  eS^  T  °^''"°"  '"^  *"«  «*«*«•"  I'^ 
sweating  has  been  aLilTand'^ir?  T"  '^"  '^'^  ^''-'J' 
affected.  In  some  resnit!  tL  V  .  ?  ^^'  °"*  ^"^  ^^^^'^h 
administered.  XrsTancf  i    "^  * ''^'^ ""^^ "'"'^ ««--% 

n^ade  clothing  industrrrrJlILl'^'^i^  '''  ''^'y- 
trade  was  authorized.     This  defav  1  T  f''  ^"''  ^''^  '^''' 

of  ^e  employers  with  the^l  ^r^ti^^^^^^^ 

workers.     Hence  thp  nl^+i,-      .  -^^^^^  appointed  to  represent  the 

prosperous  ti^^o  L tte  L  "f  '^^^  "^"^  ^^^^^^  -  -re 
sweating  conditions  in  t^^t  Z"  *"'"'  '^^^'""^'^  *''*' 
™ade  wage  legislation  possiWe  £ie  J"^^^  T^  ""«^''  «-* 
below  the  living  standard,   but  r^tTa^  f  f  ^  ""^^^ 

scale  laid  down  by  the  Co,  rf    \  ^  .     ""^  ^^^  "Pon  the 

Justice  HigZ     Col      ^'       ''':  ''  «"*>«te'>tially  that  of  Mr 

been  adve  S^  ffecwtr  ""'    Z  T ""'  ^'^  ''^  -' 

is  a  large  majority  of  ItS;  Xl  '"  ^  T'  ■^'''' 
arbitration  and  the  prohibition  of  strikes  aS  '-^  ^  '^  "  °^ 
tneasure,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  vpfl  ]^'*'  ''  ^  '^^""^ 
cant  that  the  value  of  conci  LtnTs  ^  ^'^^  '*  ''  ''^"^- 
state,  as  it  is  in  other  parte  f  11,:^^^^^^  ^T'  ^""P  ---^  -  thi., 
conciliation  may  be  a  more  notT/       .  ^^  P^sent  it  seems  that 

— — may  nave  in  store  as  regards 

7*  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  CensuR  ««^  q*  *•  Z 5— - 

P-  6«.  ^"'"'  ^"*^  Statistics,  Labou7^^n^i~^^ 


this  latest  innovation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages  boards  have 
been  quite  effective  in  their  administrative  working  and  have 
assisted  materially  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  industrial  contract. 

QUEENSLAND 
I.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  WAGE  LEGISLATION 

1.  Geneeal  Physical.  Featuees 
Extending  eight  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  bounded 
by  a  coastline  of  three  thousand  miles,  the  State  of  Queensland 
occupies  the  entire  north  eastern  corner  of  Australia.  Exceeding 
in  area  any  European  country  except  Russia,  it  is  larger  than  the 
combined  empires  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  It  contains 
670,500  square  miles  with  a  population  estimated  in  1911,  at  622,- 
129  persons,  or  less  than  one  person  to  a  square  mile.  The  ab- 
sence of  navigable  rivers  has  induced  the  construction  of  railways, 
yet  in  1911  there  were  only  3,532  miles  of  track,  many  of  the 
interior  points  having  little  if  any  connection  with  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Brisbane.  As  the  state  extends  over  eighteen  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  the  twenty-ninth  parallel  to  within  eleven  degrees 
of  the  Equator,  it  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  main  divi- 
sions, the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern.  Because  of  this  nat- 
ural isolation  of  large  sections  of  territory,  the  administration  of 
wage  legislation  has  had  to  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  some  of  the  other  states. 

The  three  main  products  of  the  country  are  wool,  gold,  and 
sugar.  The  richest  resources  of  the  land  are  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural, sugar  being  the  greatest  of  the  agricultural  crops.  The  total 
mineral  output  in  1912  was  valued  at  over  four  million  pounds, 
but  in  importance,  mining  is  overshadowed  by  manufacturing 
which  employs  yearly  over  40,000  hands;  thus,  while  not  to  be 
compared  to  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales,  the  factories  of  Queens- 
land rank  in  importance  above  those  of  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

2.  Early  Lbqislation 
Industrial  legislation  in  Queensland  dates  from  1892,  when  a 
brief  act  was  passed  to  make  provision  for  a  Court  of  Conciliation. 
Vol.  IV— to 
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amended  in  1900  an/aJdl;^^^^^^^^  This   act  was 

fi-i-g  a  minimum  wage.  As  in  C^  "^"^'  ^^  *^^  ^^^^^^^n  of 
a  considerable  number  of  ytn^^rt  "'  ""^^  ^^^^^  ^^^-' 
factories,  without  any  mone^^  J?  !  ""'''  ^^^  ^^P%ed  in 
nought  to  prevent  this  pract  e^7^^^^^^  '^^  ^^^  ---'  It  wa^ 
-nimum  wage,  which  1  this  cafe  wis  2TTI  ^ V  ^*^^"*^^^' 
This  clause  was  amended  in  1908   J  .        ^'^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^t. 

to  5s.  per  week  for  beginners  il^ZTJ  ''^^----  standard 
^-erease  of  2s.  6d.  was  also  prov  Id  I    '  "'"^^"^'''''     ^  ^^^^^^ 
per  week  was  reached.-     T^wt  /  ^'  T^  *^'  ^^  ^^  1^«-  ^^ 
t^at  an  adult  worker  should  rLl:  fo^i  h'^'^  T"'^^^'  ^^^  ^^-^ 

As  in  Victoria  and  South  TT  v        '  ^'  ^^'  ^^rk. 
wages  Wds  was  the'e'rol  swT^t'  tn''''  ^^^^  ^- 
and  undue  pressure  in  factori^        ^*     ^ferences  to  low  wa^es 
-ports,  both  before  anf  afrir^  "f  ''  ^^  ^^^^^  ^-to'^ 
-ent,  there  was  also  conside^bl  'sull  .r  "'"*''  "'^'  ^^"  P^^' 
^s  true  that  sweating  gradllTy  d^^^^^^^^^         '"^  ^^^«  ^^rk.     ft 
pointed  out^e   Kot^th'ILt^^  ^  ^^^^  .^^^^-^  -  Mr.  Aves 

tion  was  constantly  pressed  iir!f  VJ         '  ^®  ^imimum  wage  ques- 
t^e  public.     This;r;a:  i^^^^^^^^  ^{^^^  Oo.erJJZ 

unionism,  which  enabled  labor  L  ^""""'^^  '*""^^  of  trade 

t^ennore,  it  was  generalV^e^^^^^^  ^*«f  Politically,     p.^- 

tablishment  of  some  legal  mal^^^^^^^^  ^T  '^'  ^^^^  ^-  the  es- 
conditions.  ^     n^achmery  for  the  adjustment  of  wage 

Although  the  Labor  Partv  fp        ^ 
party  in  power  preferred  the  waZ'bl  T  ''^^'''*^'^  ^^"^*'  the 
mated  in  Victoria.     This  chofl  .       '^'*"^  ^^^^^  ^ad  orig- 

to  the  political  necesity  o?"^^^^  '^  '^^  ^^  ^  — « 

proposed,  it  was  aimed'^o  brinf  aS^^^^^  "    As  first 

ture,  under  this  form  of  reg^attn  A  '  T'"^'"^  ^^^^"^- 
immediately  developed,  with  tfe  res^;  tb  //'"^  ^'''''  ^^^^^^tion 
from  the  bill  as  finally  passed^'  '  ^'"^^^^  ^^«  ^^^^uded 

^  Aves  p.  84.  ^  Ch^ef  Inspector  of  Factories,  1003,  p    g 

«  Parliamentary  Debate.,  1908   First  S««  • 

>    t^,  First  Session,  pp.  23a-237-«M. 
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In  all  the  main  essentials  this  act  so  closely  resembles  others 
already  considered  that  it  is  needless  to  discuss  it.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  provision  was  made  for  the  ratification  of  in- 
dustrial agreements  in  cases  where  no  special  board  was  in  exist- 
ence.^* The  act  was  primarily  designed  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
ditions in  the  clothing  and  furniture  industries,  but  could  be  ex- 
tended to  any  other  process  or  trade  by  the  Minister  without  action 
by  Parliament.^  In  1911,  the  original  measure  was  amended  so 
as  to  remove  some  defects  and  make  administration  easier.  In  the 
following  year  the  entire  scheme  was  reviewed  and  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  intended  to  deal  with  strikes,  lock-outs,  wages,  and  other 
industrial  matters  was  framed.  This  law  known  as  the  Industrial 
Peace  Act  of  1912,  came  into  force  in  December,  1912,  and  re- 
pealed both  of  the  previous  measures.  It  created  an  Industrial 
Court  and  combines  the  elements  of  the  wages  board  and  the  arbi- 
tration court  system  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  plan  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  Industrial  Boards  are  constituted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Court,  the  initiative  being  taken  by  em- 
ployers or  employees  who  make  representations  to  the  Industrial 
Kegistrar.^^  For  the  purpose  of  creating  boards,  the  Court  may 
divide,  combine,  or  regroup  certain  specified  callings  which  are 
stated  in  Schedule  II  of  the  Act.  Awards  are  made  in. the  same 
way  as  hitherto,  an  appeal  being  allowed  to  the  Industrial  Court. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  forbidden  in  the  case  of  certain  public 
utilities,  until  after  a  compulsory  conference  has  been  called  by  a 
judge  of  the  Court,  and  until  the  Registrar  has  taken  a  secret  bal- 
lot amongst  the  employers  or  employees,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  action  shall  be  taken.  Associations  of  em- 
ployers or  employees  contravening  or  violating  this  section  are 
subject  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  individuals  being  liable 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  pounds.^  Thus,  it  is  not  attempted  to  com- 
pletely prohibit  strikes,  but  only  to  prevent  them.  The  reliance 
upon  compulsory  conferences  presided  over  by  the  judge  of  the 
Court  is  a  feature  common  to  four  other  acts  of  the  Common- 


79  Wages  Board  Act,  1908,  No.  8,  §  49. 

80  Wages  Board  Act,  1908,  No.  8,  §  49. 

81  The  Industrial  Peace  Act  of  1912,  No.  19,  §  19. 
wibid.,  SS  36-39. 
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II.  ADMNisTEATION 

l"-'*  were  .ppoiated  '  ^i„  .     .  ''"'"'>  "»<"'«'U.e,a.    p„„ 

nmety-two  wages  boards  h«v.  hi  ^'*'  y®"*'-     So  far 

in  force,  six  of  Ihich  have  been  "°"  J^^'''^--  determinations 
dustrial  Court.^^  There  Jl  wT"^  "^^^  ''PP^"'  *«  ^^e  In- 
individual  conditions  ::  pL^S-f  .f^'  '^"^"^'^  -^- 
seen  that  the  administration  2^"^.,:"  the  boards  -  Thus  it  is 
matter,  and  would  be  infinit.l,,  "*  ^"^'^  "  ^^^  '^  °o  simple 

trial  centers  of  our  o^ 111;"  ""'  "  "  ""^  "'  *^^  -'^- 

^^z.  ^i^  ::z:z  ^2  --  --  ^-  ^^^lations  of 

were  U3    „,  ,„,  ,„  ^g, Jr^tf^  ^  ^reTtle'd  "^  '"  ''"- 
r;      The  permit  system  did  not  iTlo  "l  !  "       "'  P'^" 
that  permits  wer«  issued  bv  th«  )v.   T    ™"''*^^^  "^ing  to  the  fact 
to  wait  for  his  certifi  at  unS  «  meJ  "'"'  'r^'  «"  ^PP^-nt 
was  remedied  in  1912  by  .  1"  1?"^  ^''  ^''^-     ^his  defect 
should  be  noted  that  intrZi     ^'"'''^  '^''  P^^^'-     It 
dency  to  evade  requir LT  'cef      f  ""'  *^^  "«"«'  *en- 
exorbitant  charges  uponTCwa.ttrflf  ^^'rV'**^^  '"'«'« 
often-times  did  not  pay  the  mTn^T  ^*^'-     ^^'essmakers, 

by  the  inspectors  -    In  miT  """^  ""*"  ^°'««'  ^  do  s<; 

tions  and  six  cases  which  were  wLT:;:."":  ~'"^  P"""'^- 
the  matter  of  enforcement  the  ChZT'  ^^'"^  '°  '^"'^  *« 
ally  harmonious  feeling  aLars  to  nL  -"^  k'  '"'^=  "^  ««"«- 
ers  and  employees,  the  foX;«r  '^'r^'  '"^^  «-P%- 
stages  that  the  conditions  of  thTS  ^ '""'"  '^^"^  '"*  '^^  ^'''tial 
-— ^ ^^l^i^Weteminat^  ^u^t  be  adhered 

83  Commonwealth  Ti,„.^o,.  _^  ^^  ~ ^ 


c.^      ■ ":: °  *""««'  we  aonered 
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to,  and  the  antagonistic  attitude  has  almost  entirely  disappeared."^ 
Apparently,  there  has  been  less  than  the  usual  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing the  determination  in  this  state. 

III.  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS    UNDEK 

WAGE  LEGISLATION 

1.  Sweating 
As  elsewhere,  the  sweating  evil  has  gradually  declined  in  im- 
portance, both  as  concerns  under  payment  in  factories  and  as  it 
affects  home  work.  The  worst  phases  of  this  problem  have  been 
principally  in  connection  with  the  clothing  trades,  women  having 
children  preferring  to  do  their  work  at  home.  1912  the  chief 
Inspector  reported  that  at  the  wages  board  rates  then  prevailing, 
home  workers  could  earn  satisfactory  wages.^^  In  the  following 
year  there  were  only  twenty  workers  in  this  section  of  the  indus- 
try. For  this  decrease  the  clothing  award  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible.^ When  the  rates  now  paid  factory  workers  are  also 
considered,  it  is  evident  that  sweating  no  longer  exists. 

2.  The  Improvement  of  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 
As  the  first  act  in  this  state  practically  dates  from  1909,  no  such 
comparison  of  wages  is  possible  as  in  some  of  the  other  states.  Be- 
cause of  the  inequalities  prevailing  in  the  several  districts,  it  is 
also  difficult  to  make  any  comparison  of  wages  before  and  after  this 
legislation  took  effect.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  com- 
ments of  the  Labor  Department  in  1900,  on  wages  here  and  in  Vic- 
toria, immediately  after  the  system  there  became  operative.  In 
the  bread  baking,  the  boot,  the  shirt,  and  the  clothing  trades,  wages 
in  Victoria  were  raised  materially  over  those  in  Queensland.^ 
While  this  may  have  been  due  to  other  causes,  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  wages  have  since  been  materially  raised  in  many  trades 
by  the  board  determinations.  This  has  been  true  to  some  extent 
in  the  boot,  printing,  and  furniture  trades.*^  In  the  clothing  trade 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  wages,  to  the  benefit  of 

87  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1911,  p.  22. 

88  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1912,  p.  18. 

89  Ibid.,   1913,  p.  24. 

90  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  13. 
n  Ibid.,  1910,  p.  20, 
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1,800  women  workers  ^^    T    th 

the  average  increase  of  the  min!l  **^'°'*"'  "^  employers  in  1909. 
P-  cent,  and  in  some  tradrZ^  T  '^"^  ^^^^^  to  12 
then  there  have  been  still  furtW  ,T  ""  ''  ^'  ««'»*"  Since 
ta.  ed  statistics,  the  foil  wT^^uot  12"^  f "''''"'  ^^"^  d- 
.Jabor  s^eientl,  shows  the^d  at^f  /  *'^.  ^«P««--t  of 
The  determinations  have  withT  ^^"^  '°  ^^"t  yea«: 

f  average  of  wages  P  S;  iTZ.TT'"''  ^''-''^-^  ™ised 
d'ces  of  this  and  precedi^CX  f  ^™'"'  '^  *^«  ^PP^- 
"- tanees  the  increase  in  the  weekTv  wf  "'"  ^'°"-  ^"^  «^-e 
-t,  and,  generally  speaking,  h'rltrof"""'^  ''  """'^  ''  ^^ 
increased  very  much  in  comtrTl  ^.  .P'""^^*''''  ^«^«  heen 
to  1908.»»*  companson  with  those  prevailing  prior 

Notwithstanding  eeneral  ;,,„ 
^hieh  are  due  to  bo^aS^i    :::;;  ^^ ^  ^'  -^->  -ny  of 
hat  the  minimum  rate  has  ge^erlvK    '' ''  ?  "''^^""^  *«  ^^"^ 
the  callings  in  which  board  rfLT^  ^"""^  *^"  maximum.    Of 
instances  listed  by  the  Chief  T.!  T  °'"^''  *''"""  ^^'^  'ome  fiftv 
wage  of  a  trade  was  hSer  thaH  "  "  ''''  ^^^^  ^^^^  average 
thirty  instances  where  thfo'tl  tlsT"''"'  "*^'  ^"'^  ^^-^ 
«ons  were  listed  under  eighwTs^rc,        'T     '^^'^  ^^P"- 
food  and  drink,  lighting  LdTeatTnl''''  "^  '"'^"^''•^'  ^^^^^  «« 
others.     I„  general,  miLul  Jal^'^J^r^^f  P^'^^ng  and 
™  -gs  of  the  Commonwealth^ournitK      .  ?  ^''"^  "?""  ^^^ 
culty  in  fixing  rates  for  married  and  1  ^    *'''^  '^^^  ''^'^  <'iffi- 
age  wage  is  relatively  as  hS  l!  >       ^  ^  '  '"'°-     'T^'*'  *«  aver- 
that  in  most  instance^a  reafL  V    "'  ^  T''^"^  ^"«  *°  ^^e  fact 

To  what  extent  the  collf  ,  v  '^  ""''  "^^^  ^*«*'J-hed. 
7"M  be  difficult  to  sar  H  i TeTt  f  ''*"  "^  "«^«  ^''--es 
the  cost  of  subsistence."^  RTn^and  co^T  »."'''''^  '""^^^^^ 
wages  determinations  serving  fs  a^  on  ?'"''  ^"'^  ''''^^'^  P"^^^- 
cently  proposed  to  intiate  an  LnirT  W  "I'h'  '"*'^-  ^*  ^^  ^ 
the  proposition  was  rejected  <-    ZZ  '"'*  "^  "^'''g'  b"t 

have  increased  faster  thanihe  ZnT"  '*'"'  "'  '^^"^  -P^'-^e 
^*^o  higher  than  elsewhere      V"'  ^""'^  ^'^  P^^PO'tion- 
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ment  problem  has  been  intensified,  but  this  has  been  mainly  a 
matter  of  maladjustment.  In  1911,  not  more  than  200  persons 
upon  the  average  failed  of  employment.^  Two  years  later  the 
Chief  Inspector  reported  that  the  state  was  quite  free  from  a  sur- 
plus of  unemployed  workers  except  during  a  few  temporary  dis- 
organizations.®^ Considering  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  wage  scale,  it  may  be  said  that  the  worker  has 
benefited  from  the  determinations  of  the  boards. 

3.  The  State  of  Industby 
Even  more  difficult  to  gauge  than  the  essential  effect  of  board 
determinations  upon  wages,  is  the  effect  of  the  wage  rulings  upon 
industry.    Prior  to  1899  there  was  a  period  of  expansion  followed 
by  a  period  of  depression  caused  by  the  droughts  of  1902  and 
1903.    In  1904  a  cycle  of  good  times  ensued  which  has  continued 
quite  steadily  to  the  present.    Because  of  the  favorable  seasons  in 
recent  years  and  partly  because  of  the  high  price  of  metals,  the 
recovery  of  trade  was  quite  rapid.®^    There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  continued  progress  of  industry  has  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  wage  legislation.    Trade  has  been  quite  active  in  Bris- 
bane and  the  call  for  more  skilled  workers  has  been  repeatedly 
heard.       There    have    been     enlargements     in    the    boot    and 
clothing  factories  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Common- 
wealth Court  raising  the  wages  of  bootmakers.^     Although  no 
legislative  action  has  been  taken  regarding  the  shortage  of  skilled 
labor,  the  problem  has  been  one  of  serious  import.    This  has  been 
due  in  part  to  the  break  down  in  the  apprenticeship  system, 
observed  both  here  and  elsewhere.    In  1913,  the  Chief  Inspector 
said:  "If  the  state  is  to  grow  in  self-dependence  industrially,  it 
has  either  to  import  tradesmen  or  to  make  them.     The  latter  is 
possibly  the  ideal  course.       *  *     *     Attempts  are  being  made, 
noticeably  by  the  industrial  boards  to  revive  the  indenture  system. 
The  prospects  of  success  in  this  direction,  I  think,  are  poor.    The 
hope  of  technical  training  lies  in  the  promise  of  educational 
reform."  ^ 


w  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1911,  p.  5. 

97  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  1. 

98  Aves,  p.  83. 

99  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1910,  p.  21. 
I  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1913,  p.  23. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  as  tha  v      i 
«>«»  certain  lines  oflZZS^^t^''  !^^"«-  »•-  clain^ed 
Jf  but  taking  production  tttT;''  '"*  ^^'^  «*««  P-l' 
^hole,  the  gross  aggregate  outnt  t         *^"''  °^  *e  state  as  a 
per  cent,  since  19oi     f t  n^"'  ^f  '"^^^^ed  in  value  over  50 
o-third  since  that  ti.^lr^^;^,-''^- ^^^  i-reased  1' 
J904.    It  should  frankly  be  alt  Jl     °"*"^'  ^««  '^•"'I'led  since 
factur  ng  enterprise  has  b^^  ^  "f  *"''*  '''^  -Pansion  of  n^a^ 
years  before  the  wages  boarl!  ftoredTnlb''"*'  '''''''  -«  «- 
of  the  great  physical  differences  fZ    1        '""'*'*"■•    because 
tences  within  the  state,  and  tre  Z  ''^V''''''  '^'  ^««t  dis- 
-*-".  it  is  not  possibe  to  draw  a7"       '"^  '"tercommuni- 
Queensland  and  other  states     ThL  fatr  ''^-P^--^  between 
nation  of  the  influence  of  relativ.T  !       "''""  '^''•^«'- «»  approxi- 
'-.  this  state  difficult,  but  that  1  ."P**"  '"*^"«'««1  P^4^es8 

without  injuring  industrrs^^'  f;  "^''^^  ^^^  '^eived'heS 
t>on  from  the  report  of  ^e  chwT"'"*-  ^he  following  quote 
ja^able  opinion^on  tht^  sub^t  TtT  ""  ^""--^^  « 
expressing  the  opinion  that  tL  ,    ^  ^"^^  "*  hesitetion  in 

been  eminently  sL'sfactot   and  ^'  *"  ^^^'^  '^^-'ation  W 
b^  the  expressions  of  app;;va,  ti  i^"^'"'""  '  «-  -PPorted 
«g  the  preceding  twelve" monltlt  tho   "  '■"''''^  '^''y  ^-- 
the  employers  and  the  employees '-  ^^^^  i""»ately  interested 
*he  general  status  of  indust^  irr^ent  yts"'"^^'"^  '^''^  ^''-a 

'MANUFACTURES  IN  QUEKN^LAXfl, 

Increase 

Males... '^/'"'  20,058  as'gio  *' ^"O  21.0 

Females...: 24938  1"' ***  38-7 

Plant  and  machinery .' ' ,.  "^i; '    • '  •«,'572  If*  33  3 

Total  wa^es  paM.  "^  ;; " " " "  «.200,3(»    £4,484,340    fs  442  4n  "'■" 

^alue  of  output tr'^':-     *2,201,100     fa'^o'^  ^'^ 

P<T>ulation    ..  ''^3,883  £11,242  437  f, a  !:„''**^  680 

'  Report  o,  the  CWe,  r  .  '       """  '"^""^'  ^'""'. 

^;/-m  StatUties':rtftut  o"/  l^^^-r'  '"^-  "•  ^*- 
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4.  Industrial  Peace 
The  history  of  Queensland  in  regard  to  industrial  dislocation  is 
much  the  same  as  that  in  other  states.  While  strikes  have  been 
comparatively  infrequent,  they  have  by  no  means  been  absent  in 
recent  years;  yet  they  have  seldom  been  due  to  non-compliance 
with  board  determinations.  The  bootmakers'  case  which  was  car- 
ried before  the  Commonwealth  Court  and  in  which  a  strike  was 
narrowly  averted,  combined  with  other  difficulties,  principally  the 
Brisbane  tramway  strike,  led  to  the  Act  of  1912,  which  sought  to 
prevent  such  disturbances  in  the  future.  Outbreaks  still  occur 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  early  part  of  1914,  four  disputes 
began,  involving  boiler  makers,  railway  construction  men,  and 
shearers.  Although  industrial  warfare  has  not  been  prohibited,  it 
has  as  least  been  made  more  difficult. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

Although  of  brief  duration,  the  experience  of  Queensland  in  re- 
gard to  wage  regulation  illustrates  in  a  degree  the  history  of  sev- 
eral of  the  other  states  where  it  has  been  tried.  Wages  have  been 
raised.  In  most  instances  the  result  has  not  been  a  standard  rate, 
due  in  part  perhaps,  to  the  low  wages  fixed  by  the  boards.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  competition  of  outside 
industries  has  always  been  considered,  a  living  allowance  has  usu- 
ally been  made  for  the  worker. 

While  organization  is  not  essential  to  the  administration  of  the 
system,  unionism  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  the  mem- 
bership of  registered  trade  unions  of  employees  numbering  almost 
45,000  persons  in  1912.  One  result  of  this  development  has  been 
the  sectionalization  of  industry  and  the  definition  of  a  tradesman's 
duties  to  a  fine  point.  Yet  the  administration  of  the  act  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  many  of  the  difficulties  usually  encoun- 
tered. Employers  and  employees  have  joined  in  co-operation  with 
the  officials.  The  progress  of  industry  is  not  confined  to  the  period 
during  which  the  act  has  been  in  effect,  but  it  has  continued  un- 
hindered since  1909.  At  the  same  time  many  workers  have  been 
aided  in  maintaining  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Not  one  of  the 
most  obvious  but  possibly  one  of  the  most  patent  effects  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  the  publicity  given  to  industrial  questions  and  sta- 
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tistics.     This,  as  Mr  P,„w. 

P^rtment,  has  pointed  o^rtw'  ^"^^"*  ^^^^^  of  the  Labor  J>. 

npon  these  matter  T       '  "  ^'^^'P^ting  much  of  +k  ^ 

«g  towarlTf      P'^^iousl^  exis W  and  " ,«  ^  ignorance 

S  rewards  a  fairer  distribution  ^fT  i^      "  «>Mequently  work 

TASMANIA 
I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
Tasmania   th.       j    ^'  "^^^  Copntbt 

«>.  engaged.  Mauufactur^  C'  K  7  ^'"^  "^^'^  ^'OOO  PerC 
°>'-r  iuiportauce  as  com^e^S  tb  "*''^  ^""^  -^ativel v,C„"^ 
e^er,  approximately  lo  oSn  ""^  "P^°  ^^^^  Continent     K 

production     For  li^"'"^^'  P^^^OM  are  engaged  in  fh     I         '"^" 
]«««„  u   \  *^'^  reason,  as  weJl  „<,  tiT  V^       *'*  *>'"anch  of 

Jat>on  has  been  in  force  but  a    hirt  tfl    /""*  ^^''^  ^''^e  %'V 
"  ^-  ^«-ions  upon  eon^ll^S  l^  ^^"^  *«  -^e 

The  plan  oj  I"  ^^7^ ""  ^«"  ^^  J'okc. 
-ages  boards  withlL'SS  ^  f  ^''^^  ''-^'^^^  -tii^W  of 

J^-^r  :ft  m^r  ^^-c:  ^tr^r-  -- 

adoptmg  this  system  seems  to  have  Zl\u    .    ^"^"""'P"^  n>otive  in 
-d  reasonable  wages  in  certainTne^lf  ^^.^^'^  *«  Maintain  fa" 
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In  1910  also,  the  first  Factories  Act  was  enacted.  The  Shops 
Closing  Act  of  1911  became  law  in  1912,  during  which  year  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  was  issued. 
Unlike  the  laws  of  the  other  Australian  states,  the  Tasmanian 
Act  was  made  applicable  to  the  whole  state  and  was  not  limited 
to  districts  or  areas,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia ;  or  to  cities,  towns,  or  boroughs,  as  in  Victoria. 
However,  the  board  may  specify  a  lesser  area  to  which  any  deter- 
mination may  apply.  The  only  calling  mentioned  specifically 
for  which  a  board  may  be  appointed,  is  the  clothing  trade. 
Others  may  be  appointed  upon  resolution  of  Parliament.  Boards 
are  constituted  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  There  is  no  court  of  appeal  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  No  provision  is  made  against  strikes  or  lock-outs  except 
as  against  a  determination,  in  which  case  a  penalty  of  £500  may 
be  imposed  upon  an  association,  or  £20  upon  an  individual.  In 
all  other  respects  the  system  is  so  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed that  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

II.  THE  SYSTEM  IN  OPERATION 

As  the  act  was  originally  designed,  the  "  reputable  employers  " 
clause,  discarded  elsewhere,  was  adopted.  Hence  the  wages  to  be 
determined  by  any  board  were  limited  to  those  paid  at  the  time 
such  board  came  into  being,  and  it  was  not  believed  that  any 
increase  could  be  made  above  those  rates.  Owing  to  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  employees,  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  law 
would  prove  inoperative  unless  some  change  was  made.  The  first 
attempt  to  form  a  wages  board  in  the  clothing  trade  was  met  by 
a  refusal  of  the  employees  to  allow  their  names  to  be  submitted 
for  nomination.  In  1911,  the  objectionable  clause  was  repealed 
and  boards  were  established  with  the  power  to  raise  rates  above 
the  existing  level.  Up  to  April  30,  1914,  the  appointment  of 
twenty-three  boards  was  authorized  by  Parliament.  Nineteen 
boards  have  already  made  determinations.  Fifteen  of  these  apply 
to  the  whole  state,  one  only  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  metro- 
politan area.    Aside  from  the  determinations,  there  are  ten  awards 
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of  the  Commonwealth  Co    t  '     ^ 

-ents  sanetioued  b^  tke  sLVtZZyT'^'  ^'"'^"'"^  '^^ 

payment  of  this  rate  a  punthatle  7/'""""  ""^'"«  ^''^  -- 
which  wages  were  below  r^'et^^rt     """'  ^'''^^  "''-  ^ 
hut  as  soon  as  the  defect  in  the  awt^    f'  ""'''  ''^''"g*'*  ^  "ght, 
!-P-ibJe.^    This  diiHcultv  was  relr.  r™"*'  ''''""™'  -«« 
'n  the  following  .year.     sC  thTt        ''i; .^'^  ^'"^"'^'"ent  passed 
well  observed.*  """*  *""^  t^^'^  provision  has  been 

a  «o  be  taken  by  any  n>eX    f  thf  ^TT"    ^'^^'"^^  -^^ 
of  the  Ifiuister.    In  JOl^t  wT        ^     ""  ^°'''=^  ^>*^  ^^e  consent 
were  being  generally  oit^^eltT';"' ^*  '"^^  'ietem.ination 
^-«>  and  other  si,„i,L  ind'I  rie"  ^t^  ^l'™''^^'"^'  ?«-*- 
essary  to  keep  strict  supervi  il!.'  "^^  *™^^  ^^  was  nec- 

P-ially  as  regards  fen^aCbTt Vl"  "^^  ""^-^-t-ers,  es- 
any  action  for  breach  of  al^^^Lt W«  "j^  T^"^  *«  *«^e 
difficulty  m  granting  permits  to  Z  ■         ^'^  ^^'  ^'^"^  ^^^e 

applications  were  fim  made  b^  T  ^^"*«*^  workers.  Manv 
were  necessarily  refused."  CW  w^-  ''^'''^'^  «««  which 
instances,  but  there  has  been  notViZ  ««f  ^"  '^  "^^^^  -  «ome 
'"g  of  this  plan.    Forty-twTpe;*^  f  """'^  '°  *^  '"^t'^'  work- 

S;  -  -ority  beLg  to^rr^^r  lldl^  1^ 

w':fei;,;:r:  r ;Cer rf '  *^-  ^-^  ^ « - 

required,  yet  at  the  same  tfmeai'^fd^^^^^^^  '^'T'''^^  "^  ^^at  is 

•Commonwealth  Bur^TTITTT^ "  ^t- 


^Ibid,  p.  21,  22  '"^P^tor  of  Factories,  1912,  p    4 

^^  JI>icI.,  p.  20. 
"  Ibid,  p.  18. 
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ting  the  information  as  to  wages  from  some  employees  who  have 
evidently  been  afraid  of  dismissal.  The  connivance  of  employer 
and  worker,  while  rather  infrequent,  is  as  hard  to  get  around  here 
as  elsewhere.  But  notwithstanding  this  draw-back,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  majority  of  employers  are  desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  act.^^  Those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  are  not  meeting  with  any  more  difficulty  than  have  other  offi- 
cials upon  the  initiation  of  a  similar  system. 

2.  Benefits  to  the  Wage  Earner 
One  of  the  good  results  of  the  present  act  has  been  the  pre- 
vention of  sweating  in  the  work  shops  of  the  clothing  trade, 
although  low  payment  has  not  been  so  pronounced  in  this  trade 
as  upon  the  mainland. ^^  There  has  been  a  general  rise  of  7.5  per 
cent,  in  the  wage  rates  of  the  boot  trade  with  a  further  increase  of 
Id.  per  hour.**  In  the  timber  industry  there  has  likewise  been  a 
general  rise,  the  rates  in  several  districts  being  uniformly  in- 
creased 10  per  cent.*^  According  to  the  tables  compiled  by  the 
Factory  Department,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  wages 
of  from  15  to  56  per  cent,  in  those  trades  now  controlled  by  board 
determinations.  There  has  likewise  been  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  provisions  and  of  55  per  cent,  in  rents,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living.  The  amount  of  unemployment  is  lower  here  than  in  any 
other  state  of  the  Commonwealth.**  Comparatively  little  time  is 
lost  through  industrial  warfare,  so  that  taking  all  factors  into 
consideration,  it  would  seem  that  labor  is  fairly  holding  its  own. 

3.  Status  of  Industry 

Immediately  after  the  determination  made  in  the  boot  trade, 

the  retail  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  were  generally  increased 

about  10  per  cent,  throughout  the  state.     During  the  following 

year  there  was  a  decrease  of  fifty  in  the  number  of  employees  in 

"Report  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  1913,  p.  4. 

13  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1912,  p.  19. 

14  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1912,  p.  20. 
"Ibid.,  p.  21. 

i«  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  6,  p.  13. 
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should  be  said  that  as  no  adeZTlf!  """'  '""^*"^-     ^* 

1909,  there  is  a  possibilit/flTr  ^  ^  1  ""  ''''"''  "^*^^ 
the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  ^  i^  .''  '''^'**  According  to 
the  total  nun^ber  o'f  e2Z2  buTth  '""  ^  ^'^'*  ^—  - 
believe  the   Governrnenr^^^^^^^ 

tjat  such  trades  as  booTn^aW  ^^^^^^^        ''   ''  ^^^^^^^^^   true 
tbe  large  scale  eonipetition  o"t^^^^^^^^^^^  '"  handicapped  by 

Another  factor  to  be  accounted  L^^^^^^^^^^^^  *^^  ^^^--t." 

justment  to  new  conditions,  yet  the  t*  ^  """'''"'^  ^"^  ^^■ 
bnsk,  especially  in  Hobart  and  L  K  .  "^  '''^'  ^^«  ^een 
upon  its  primary  sources^  p^d^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^P-<i-^  Wely 
upon  .her  manufactures  for  subl?  '  ^^«^^uia  does  not  rely 
in  Victoria,  manufacturing  C^^^^^^  ^^^^^P«  -  ^as  occurred 
expand  as  it  has  elsewhere  undL'iSr"'  "  "'"  ^^^*^^^^  ^^ 
lowing  table  illustrates  in  a  measre  1  "  ^^^  ^^^- 

dustry  since  1910:  Pleasure  the  relative  position  of  in- 
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Number  of  establishments  ^^^<^  '* 

Persons  employed  20.  _              ^05 

Males     [ 9,  980 

Females ][ 8,277 

Plant  and  machinery ^ » ^03 

Total  wages  paid. ^^'  ^^'  156 

Value  of  output. ^672,034 

Population    .'  * ^3,075, 762 

193,803 


1912 

611 
0,461 
7,914 
1,547 
^1.161,019 
£727,840 
£3,871, 916 
197,205 


Increase 
per  cent. 
1910-12 
.9 
—5.2 
—4.3 
—9.1 
13.8 
8,0 
25.8 
1.7 


^^^'    CONCLUSION 

^7  Report  of  Chief  lr..ZZZ~7Z~~- ' ^ 
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confronted  the  older  and  more  established  systems.     The  permit 
privilege  has  been  abused,  and  employers  have  evaded  the  law. 
Yet  upon  the  whole,  the  act  has  been  well  enforced.     The  condi- 
tion of  many  classes  of  workers  has  been  improved.     Unemploy- 
ment is  at  a  lower  level  than  in  any  other  state.    Although  there 
are  a  few  minor  disputes  yearly,  Tasmania  is  remarkably  free 
from  industrial  strife.   The  cost  of  the  wages  board  system  is  one 
weakness  to  be  noted  in  its  administration.     In  1912,  this  cost 
amounted  to  almost  £2,000  and  it  was  only  £200  less  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.2^    The  largest  part  of  this  expense  has  been  due  to 
the  wide  area  over  which  the  boards  operate,  the  railway  fares  and 
traveling  expenses  being  the  largest  item  in  the  bill.    The  present 
grouping  of  trades,  so  as  to  make  boards  as  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible, thus  avoiding  multiplication,  may  have  to  be  altered  in  the 
interest  of  economy.     As  concerns  industry,  it  is  evident  that 
physical  isolation  from  the  Continent  has  not  precluded  serious 
competition.    What  the  results  of  this  will  be  under  the  new  con- 
ditions imposed  by  legislation  remains  to  be  seen.     Trade  union- 
ism is  fairly  strong,  there  being  8,655  union  members  in  1912. 
Although  not  as  strong  as  in  South  Australia  or  New  South  Wales, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  been  injured  by  the  wages 
boards.    Most  of  the  nominations  for  board  members  come  from 
these  associations.     The  act  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the 
unions,  except  in  so  far  as  it  provides  a  penalty  for  such  associa- 
tions   joining    in    a    strike    against    a    determination.      Con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  the  trade  unionist,  the  employer, 
and  the  average  working  man,  there  is  ground  for  both  criticism 
and  approval  of  the  board  system  of  Tasmania. 

21  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1913,  p.  5. 
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I.  PUHPOSE  AND  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE 

FEDERAL  ACT 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  as  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  first  statute,  is 
the  prevention  and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  one  state.  It  constitutes  the  only  industrial 
tribunal  in  Australia  which  has  the  power  to  put  competing  em- 
ployers of  all  states  upon  a  basis  of  equality.  The  original  act 
was  passed  in  1904  after  a  severe  Parliamentary  struggle  which 
wrecked  more  than  one  administration,  owing  chiefly  to  the  def- 
ferent  views  concerning  the  granting  of  preference  to  unionists. 
The  original  act  is  still  in  effect,  as  amended  in  1909,  1910,  and 
1911.2^'^  Its  jurisdiction  was  still  further  extended  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion (Public  -Service)  Act  of  1911,  which  enabled  the  Court  to 
deal  with  claims  made  by  organizations  of  Government  employees. 
Since  1910  the  provisions  of  the  entire  law  apply  not  only  to  the 
five  states  already  discussed,  but  to  disputes  within  the  Federal 
Capital  Territory  and  the  Northern  Territory  as  well. 

As  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  arbitration  systems  already  dis- 
cussed, organization  is  the  main  comer-stone  of  the  act.  Either 
100  employees,  or  employers  who  have  had  in  their  employ  at  least 
100  workers  may  register  as  an  association,  thereby  becoming 
entitled  to  submit  to  the  Court  any  industrial  dispute  in  which  it 
may  be  interested.'^  An  organization  may  sue  and  recover 
fines,  levies,  or  duties,  payable  by  any  member  and 
must  forward  to  the  Registrar  periodic  returns  concern- 
ing members,  accounts,  and  alterations  of  its  rules.  Gen- 
erally, the  unions  registered  are  formed  along  trade  or  indus- 
trial lines.  By  the  act  of  1911,  it  was  made  possible  to  register  a 
craft  union,  thus  nullifying  the  previous  decision  of  the  High 
Court  against  such  registration.^^  The  Court  itself  consists  of  a 
single  Justice  of  the  High  Court  appointed  by  the  Governor  Gen- 

2ia  A  further  amendment  was  enacted  in  1914,  but  a  copy  of  the  amended 
act  was  not  available  wlien  this  report  went  to  press. 

22  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts,  1904-11,  §§  60-65. 

23  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1911,  No.  6,  §  4. 
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StHb.r„rV  t7SlZ\.  ^■^P"*^^-^  »-  ''-g'>*  before 
ization,  by  any  State  ^H.r.'-T  *''^''"™Pla'nt  "f  «  federal  organ- 

ment  l.as  been  made  -  In  m-S    >  conference  at  which  no  agree- 

tically  no  standardTexctti'ff '" /^^^^^^      f  ''''''''  ""''  ^^^^ 
Preference  may  be  JaZ  hu!         T'^^  ^""^  ^"^  conscience." 
diction  of  the  Court  ul'     I  ^  "  "■"'"  '*  '^  '^^'''^-     The  juris- 
lating  to  wo  k   pTy  hoZ^      .T'"'.^'^  '""'"^^^  «"  ^^^^^^^  ^l 
ploA  and  tt  Sit.w'ofT'l"  '"!'"  "'  ^"P'^'^''^^  -  - 
verdict  is  final,  but  a  case  mavT  TTTl"'  ""^^P'^-Vment.  •  Its 
opinion  of  the  Hi  4  Court      i   t        ''.  "^^  '^^  ^''•««'^«'»*  f°'  the 
by  a  fine  of  «,OoS  bS  "Le  bvtoln"^-"'"^  ^--^  P'"'^''''*-^ 
tration,  is  the  primary  pCse^trc?  "T"'  *''""  ''^  ^'^i" 
ference  may  be  held  hv  fj  1  p       J         ^'""'*-     ^  compulsory  con- 
industrial  dispme      Indust^LT    "'  "  *'"  ''^'^  "^  «"y  threatened 
nmy  also  be  fil  d  by  anv     "fs  er"^^^^^^^         '""°^  '"'^  ^PP'^^^l 
best  work  of  the  cL^  o?^^?  thf;Srs'Sdom  £  ''^  ^ 

Xz:r:;;r;fr"^^r  ~  ^^^^i  t 

disputes.   ''"'  °^  *^'  '"^''^'"«'>'  f"-  dealing  with  interstate 

II.  THE    COURT   AT   WORK;    ITS   ADMINISTRATIVE 
Re^-,f    .•  ,^^D  JUDICIAL  POLICY        '""^'^^^^"^^ 

ceediL^  are  ui;    ;  ";l!"P^r  "'T  ''^'''''''^-     ^nt  as  pr.^ 

each  year  since  1906  has  Len's  fSow7"  7   '"f  '"P'"'^^"  ''^ 
figures  that  the  Court  LT  1  ^^^  ''  *'^'^^"t  ^""^  *«»« 

dence  of  the  workin^an  "  ""'^""^  "'^^  '"^^  -»«- 

RkOXSx™.   O.  F..O.S  O.  E.VP.OVK.S   .K..B  XH.   CoMMOK- 

WEALTH   ACTS^^ 

190^6 ofif  l^^^ 

1907 ^"  41,413 

1908 * ^^  57,306 

^"^  69,536 

Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  J912,  p.  1015. 
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Number 
of  Unions 

Ntimber  of 
members 

7 

14,161 

10 

3,760 

24 

Year 

1909 
1910 
1911 


The  work  of  the  Court  has  been  done  by  two  judges,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  the  latter  having  formu- 
lated in  the  main,  its  policy.     Mr.  Justice  O'Connor  serv^ed  only 
two  years,  resigning  his  office  in  1907.    During  the  incumbency  of 
these  two  men,  especially  the  latter,  some  of  the  most  significant 
and  far  reaching  industrial  problems  of  the  entire  Commonwealth 
have  been  adjusted.    This  has  been  done  with  comparatively  little 
time  occupied  in  court  sessions,  the  entire  number  of  disputes  up 
to  August  7,  1909,  taking  only  140  days.     Some  of  the  later  cases 
such  as  that  of  the  Tramway  Employees'  Association  and  of  the 
Australian  Workers'  Union  have  taken  much  longer,  the  average 
time  required  for  some  of  the  latest  awards  being  about  twenty- 
five  days  each.    At  present  seventeen  awards  applying  to  the  sev- 
eral states,  are  in  force.    Four  apply  to  five,  and  two  to  four  states 
each,  while  the  award  governing  the  postal  electricians  is  effective 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.     There  are  also  109  agreements 
filed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the  majority  of  which 
are  effective  in  at  least  two  states.    It  is  thus  evident  that  so  far 
as  concerns  the  amount  of  business  done,  the  Court  has  rendered 
its  greatest  service  by  conciliation. 

1.  Jurisdiction  and  General  Powers  of  the  Court. 
The  best  basis  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  influence 
and  activities  of  the  Court  is  found  in  the  decisions  and  orders 
made  concerning  the  disputes  which  have  come  before  it.  In  con- 
sidering these  cases,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  up  in  detail  some  of  the 
chief  subjects  which  have  been  presented  for  settlement.  One  of 
the  first  questions  of  importance  is,  what  constitutes  a  dispute? 
In  one  of  the  early  decisions  it  was  held  that  a  dispute  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Court  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  personal 
quarrel,  grumbling,  or  agitation.  It  must  be  something  fairly 
definite  and  of  real  substance."^    It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  em- 


26  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Reports,  3-7. 
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ployees  of  one  state  subscribe  to  the  demands  of  the  employees  of 

pute  extending  beyond  state  lines.^^    It  must  be  a  genuine  con- 
^oversy  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  of  each  state.    loweTer  tTe 

Selbt   r  ""^"  ""^'  "'^'^  ^^  --  -  -ch  state     ;t 
the  habit  of  comparing  similar  conditions  for  similar  work    n 

t^^ori^'^''''  r  "^*^  "-^^ "--'  -^  ^-  -'e 

determination.     This  conclusion  was  reached  in  a  case  where  the 
k,ards  were  not  able  to  deal  with  all  of  the  subjects  TZl 

waJe^n^dXr' t?'  "'*^^",  '"^"^  "-«•    ^'^  ^-'  ^ 
r..off        £  Claimants.        ihis  whole  question  has  been  a 

iligh  Court.    In  the  Merchant  Service  Guild  case  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding becan^e  a  nullity  because  the  superior  court  was  unabi 

sZ^^tTd'"'  Tr' "'  "^^  ^"^^  *^^^  ^-  -~- 

Szld  f„  I    w"  .*'''*  '^'  '''^'  '^  '^'  Arbitration  Court  be 
J^"f ,  test  advantage,  it  is  highly  imperative  that  it  be 

High  Court  should  previously  pass  upon  the  question. 

In  still  other  ways,  the  High  Court  has  limited  the  authoritv  of 
the  arbitration  tribunal.    No  claimant  may  cite  emp^t  b If 

?n  1909  it        ':  T  'r'''  "^"^"  ">'  -  -g'«*-'d  a-oeiatS" 
In  1909  It  was  held  that  while  the  Court  had  power  to  increas^ 

he  wages  fixed  by  a  state  board  or  to  decrease  hours,  it  had  no 

authority  to  decrease  wages  or  increase  hours.-    This  hL   endered 

It  much  more  difficult  to  make  a  workable  award.     Caning   ^ 

pnnciple  still  further,  it  has  been  held  that  the  Court  canriL 

been  evaded  by  securing  the  consent  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  make  an  award  a  common  rule  through  the  action  of  the 
wages  boards  in  the  several  states.  This  was  done  to  good  advantage 

!!^^^!!!!!l!!^l^!!l!!ibui^^  ,  ~?e 

27  4  C.  A.  R.  54.  ~~ 

«8  7  C.  A.  R.  217. 
29  6  C.  A.  R.  146. 
80  10  C.  L.  R.  266. 
«11  C.  L  .R.  311. 
«2  7  ^•.  A.  R.  23.-,. 
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of  industries  which  may  be  brought  in  review  is  generally  unlim- 
ited, jurisdiction  over  the  conditions  of  employment  on  the  State 
railways  has  been  refused.  However,  other  employees  in  the 
public  service  may  still  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Act.  In  the  early  part  of  1914  it  was  decided  that  the  clause  of 
the  amended  Act  denying  the  High  Court  the  power  to  issue  a 
prohibition  order  or  a  mandamus  against  an  award  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Court  was  ultra  vires.  By  this  decision  the  High  Court 
declared  that  it  may  hold  in  abeyance  an  award  of  the  Arbitration 
Court.^^  What  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  is  not 
yet  evident.  So  far,  while  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  higher 
tribunal  have  hampered  the  Court  in  its  work,  they  have  not 
been  so  serious  as  to  destrov  its  effectiveness. 


2.  Essential  Considerations  in  Fixing  the  Minimum  Wage 

The  first  President  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  O'Connor,  laid 
down  no  definite  principles  upon  which  to  fix  minimum  wages, 
except  that  the  Court  should  make  such  a  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  as  it  should  deem  fair  and  reasonable.  In  the 
principal  case  heard  by  him,  which  concerned  the  officers  on  mer- 
chant ships  and  did  not  involve  the  question  of  a  living  wage,  the 
Court  held  that  employees  should  not  share  in  the  profits  because 
they  incurred  no  financial  risks.^^  The  market  value  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  was  held  to  be  the  most  important  test  to  be  applied 
in  determining  the  wage  to  be  fixed,  although  allowance  was  made 
for  some  other  factors  such  as  the  responsibility  of  the  work  and 
increased  living  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Justice  O'Connor  in 
1907,  laid  down  the  first  clear  principles  upon  which  to  fiK  mini- 
mum rates.  After  calling  attention  to  the  neglect  of  Parliament 
to  indicate  any  definite  line  of  action,  he  proceeded  to  state  what 
in  his  opinion,  should  constitute  the  lowest  wage  to  be  paid  to 
the  unskilled  laborer.  This  case  brought  under  the  Excise  Tariff 
Act  of  1906,  stands  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  wage  legis- 
lation.   The  standard  here  adopted  was  as  we  have  already  seen, 

33  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  5, 
p.  72. 

34  1  C.  A.  R.  1. 
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the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  "normal  needs  „f  fh. 
employee,  regarded  as  a  human  bein«  liv^  ;„  !       •?     J        '"^ 
itv  ''  ^^    TV.,.    +     J     1  ^  iiving  m  a  civilized  commun- 

^^J-  Ihis  standard,  as  established  for  adult  mp.  )        ~''' 

amount  sufficient  tn  <.nr.r.^.*  *i.  ^"'  ^^^  "^^^^*  an 

small  family  elLtin?r/  V'T  ""^^'"^^  ^^'^''^^  -^  « 
Marine  CoorCasH!  Lrr^tpir^r'"'^^^  ^"  ^''^ 
subject  as  f ollows :  "  Probabfv  T^^  .  T""*""  "P""  *" 
already  sufficiently  respL^e  "^j  w  t^"*  °"'  "'  "^  '"•»«*^''"«' 
matrimony  hnt  it  o..  y''.*""^'  ^'^'i^'^  *«  encourage  or  discourage 
awimony,  but  it  surely  is  not  an  extreme  view  or  nnrlnlv  „.    • 

tl,  Aff   !  lu     ^'  ^  principle  has  been  constantly  aoDlied  to 

the  effect  that  wages  should  be  snoh  oo  *^  appJied  to 

homes.»«     In  the  aw.Tf  encourage  men  to  make 

made  for  time  off  rr     ^7Tl^  ''''"""'  P'^^^^^'""  ^as  been 

ofwa^::;ie?^:tr^:L'rotr 

T         -.1     .  .  i-^wcs  lu  a  wile  or  other  nearer  rplfltiAn  39    t„ 

yZZlTr-''-'  ''  ^'^  "^^"^^^  *«  P«^  '^-^^  undttZty. 
jears  oi  age  thesamerateas  adnlt  TTiPTi  40    t-i,        •  j  ""« 

1909,  more  extensive  data  was  seonrprl      ti  •  f  "^  case  of 

— "^^  ^^  insurance  companies,  and  the 

35  See  supra,  p.  882.  ' 

3«See    3  C.  A.  R.  20-  5  r    A    P    to     ^  ^    *    x. 

"2  C.  A.  R.  64.  ^^'  ^  ^-  "^^  ^-  PP-  5>  72. 

38  5  C.  A.  R.  164.     See  also  6  C.  A    R    20 

3*  5  C.  A.  R.  167.  • 

*o  5  C.  A.  R.  104. 
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domestic  budgets  presented  by  working  men  and  their  wives.*^ 
The  evidence  of  house  and  land  agents  was  also  secured.  As  a 
result  of  these  various  considerations,  it  was  decided  that  at  least 
8s.  T^^d.  was  necessary  for  the  unskilled  laborer  at  Broken  Hill, 
while  at  Port  Pirie  8s.  3d.  was  considered  sufficient. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  living 
expenses,  the  figures  for  rent,  groceries,  bread,  meat,  milk,  fuel, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  were  carefully  considered,  while  the  items 
for  life  insurance,  savings,  benefit  societies,  books  and  papers, 
amusements,  religion,  and  charity,  were  simply  lumped  together 
and  fixed  at  a  certain  amount.  This  method  with  variations  has 
been  followed  in  later  decisions.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  1906  has  been  noted  by  the  Court,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  definite  evidence,  it  was  long  thought  inadvisable  to  alter 
the  basic  wage.*^  In  his  most  recent  awards,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins 
has  relied  upon  the  figures  of  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  and 
like  data,  especially  when  discriminating  between  cities.*^  Thus 
guided,  the  Court  decided  in  one  of  the  most  recent  awards,  that 
unskilled  building  laborers  in  Melbourne  and  like  places  should 
be  paid  not  less  than  50s.  per  week.  The  greatest  criticism  which 
can  be  made  of  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  is  the 
inadequate  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based.  He  has 
admitted  that  with  the  materials  at  hand  he  can  secure  only  a 
rough  approximation  to  fairness,  especially  when  fixing  wages 
for  inland  points.**  He  has  repeatedly  voiced  the  need  of  more 
adequate  data,  and  this  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and 
Statistics  is  now  attempting  to  furnish.  However,  there  has  been 
no  such  detailed  and  thorough  going  study  concerning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  living  wage  as  was  recently  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Heydon.  Such  a  searching  inquiry  may  become  necessary  in  view 
of  the  recent  changes  both  in  prices  and  in  wages. 

The  matter  of  statistics  aside,  there  are  certain  other  general 
considerations  which  have  influenced  the  fixing  of  the  living  wage. 
The  fact  that  galley  men  have  no  Sundays  or  holidays  was  deemed 

41  3  C.  A.  R.  22. 

42  4  C.  A.  R.  93;  5  C.  A.  R.  14. 

43  7  C.  A.  R.  69-74. 

44  7  C.  A.  R.  141. 
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The  expenses  oTiearrirr?"'  '"  "^^'^  ^^^^^^^ 
well  as  a  certain  2Zt  t  2      ^  ^'^'  T  ^''''^^'^  *"''  «« 
when  doing  countryTr«   Wind  ;'^"^";'  ''"^^<*''^  '^"^^^ 
lower  the  Lners  hre  Wn    '  idT^r'"        "^  "''  "'"  "'^'^ 
working  upon  ordinary ^^^ of  .V'l^'f  "«'  ^^  ^^ose 
public  servants  Has  not'C  di^in"  i^  ,^^1^ ^  t  '''  '' 
nence  of  their  service  or  other  privile^  «    T„ TJ   ?!  ^'r^' 
sought  to  express  the  influence  aiZl       ■       l  '  '*  ^^  ^"^ 

ially  effect  tie  living  ^^  *^'  ^""""^  ^"''^'''^  ^''i<'h  ^ter- 

classes,  such  rWacWthf    f "'  "'  '°'"^'  "^  '^*"^°  ^«"<»« 

requirements  of  te^rrS      1  """"*'"'  ^'^"'^  °^  *^«  ?«>"«« 
ment.     But  in  the  1^^!     V  !  '^^^P^-y^-S  physical  environ- 

excavate  >n  itenfs  tf    .      ''  "V'^'"'-^"  '"^"^  *''°-  -^o 

are  paid  the  sTrrr-Tu-'^'.^'"''''''^  "^"  "'  '"'^•'''^' 
this  class  of  law  tiho.,  K    f  *^«  ««"«'«'  tendency  as  concern^ 

such  reaso::  as  hL  Ko^l"  bH  1"'^'°"^  '''  '^'"'^  '- 
workers,  a  different  plan  is  Irld     Th!  T"  *"  ^"'"^'^ 

Court  has  Wn  to  fS.ow  tCZLoS^ZTf''' 
in  great  undertakings.     In  the  Harvp-f!   ^;^P^"^»<*d  employers 

to,  Justice  HigginsTaid      "TI,?  T      J     """  "^""""^^  '^^^"^ 
^^S^Aiis  saia.        ihe  ratio  of  waces  naiH  l.^  „« 

tw7T  "  ''  *,t™''^  "'^  ^"<^«  -  *«  tJ'e  reS  ve  merii  of  Tj 
two  classes  although  the  absolute  amounts  may  be  t^  W  -»  Th 
the  laborer's  wage  was  fivp.1  «+  ^         j  .i       '^  *       ■'^^"^> 

worker  at  9s.  pe^  day  Mr  Justice  TT-"t'"  *'^  ^''"*-"''" 
that  the  safest  lineTf^lf         f  f      ^^^°'  ''«'  constantly  felt 

tinctions  in  glLTo/wt^rnr-A  "^  t"  *"  ^'^  ''«'^P*«**  '^- 
Hi,  r>ro„f  ^  °t^.^*  '^^^'^  P«'d  by  employers  for  many  years  '^ 
His  practice  in  this  respect  is  well  expressed  as  follows      «  ri, 

^-!!^!i^!!l^!^^l^!!!^!!!!^^  of  1  d^U  and 

« 2  C.  A.  R.  63.  ■ 

«  4  C.  A.  R.  63. 

^7  5C.  A.  R.  73;  7C.  A.  R.  229. 
«5C.  A.  R.  21. 

«  7  C.  A.  R.  13. 
««  7  C.  A.  R.  229. 
"  2  C.  A.  R.  16. 
Wg  a  A.  R.  67, 
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as  far  as  possible,  I  appraise  the  different  degrees  of  skill  accord- 
ing to  the  same  scale  as  is  at  present  used  and  accepted  by  the 
employers  and  the  employees."  ^  Besides  the  experience  of  public 
bodies,  the  Court  has  observed  and  compared  the  wages  for  simi- 
lar mechanics  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
in  fixing  the  rates  for  the  various  classes  of  workers.  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  scale  of  wages  should  be  based 
upon  the  highest  functions  an  employee  may  be  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise.^* This  ruling  was  made  because  of  the  necessity  of  securing 
safety  in  the  case  of  the  postal  electricians. 

Having  once  settled  the  minimum  remuneration  for  the  sched- 
ule classes  of  labor,  the  Court  has  usually  left  the  compensation 
for  special  skill  or  qualifications  to  the  employer.^^    In  dealing 
with  the  employees  of  a  public  service  corporation,  it  was  ordered 
that  promotions  might  be  made  according  to  efficiency  rather  than 
seniority.^^    Employers  are  usuaUy  willing  to  pay  superior  wages 
in  order  to  get  men  of  superior  skill,  and  the  Court  has  therefore 
been  opposed  to  making  refined  discriminations  of  rates.    As  Mr. 
Justice  Higgins  has  significantly  pointed  out:  "  Such  refinements 
are  over-subtle  for  the  purpose  of  minimum  rates,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, may  break  down  the  whole  system  of  regulating  wages."  =^ 
However,  as  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labor,  trade  usages  and 
social  customs  have  been  considered,  as  well  as  the  primary  factor 
of  a  difference  in  skill.     When  fixing  the  remuneration  of  ships' 
officers  in  1910,  he  made  allowance  for  the  expenditure  required 
to  purchase  special  uniforms,  badges,  and  trappings.     As  this 
was  a  burden  which  must  fall  upon  these  men  by  reason  of  com- 
pany regulations,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  it  be  taken  into 
account  in  fixing  the  minimum  wage  necessary  for  a  man  in  an 

officer's  position.^^ 

In  the  matter  of  piece  rates,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  has  followed 
the  general  practice  of  other  courts  in  reducing  piece  work  rates 

53  2  C.  A.  R.  77. 
64  7  C.  A.  R.  8. 
56  3  C.  A.  R.  18. 

56  7  C.  A.  R.  18. 

57  7  O    A    R    223 

58  4  C.  A.  R.  95.  See  also  an  article  by  Professor  M.  B.  Hammond,  Judicial 
Interpretation  of  the  Minimum  Wage  in  Australia,  The  American  Economic 
Review,  Vol.  3,  p.  277, 
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from  both  employer  and  LT  ^T""  ^^'"'"""^  '«  '^^^^ 
was  done  for  Se "iTn  m"  "  T7  ''"'''  ^"^^^"^  ^^'^ 
and  building  labor  f  Pi^CTi  "  f  ^^ '™'*  ^°^^- 
Australia  as  in  the  United  Ct-  i  /"*   "'   P"""^*'^"*    ^^ 

bytheCW    IntheF:?er^Xttse'ri;?"'^rr 
piece  work  was  refused  Wa,,o      .r  T  ""*  ^^^^'  ^^  order  for 

But  it  has  been  al^  tr  le  W^ ''"''*^'  log  propo^.«. 
seemed  to  be  a  danger  inTf  T  ?^        '  ^''^^  ^^^^^^^  *h«re 

interfere  with  the  e'^o^er'in  hrb  ''T  <^'^  ""^^  -«''  *» 
trade  award   the  S^i^m  ''"^'ness.^     In  the  building 

bidden,  theCon^fSinl  'X"*"  '^  *'^  ^"P'^^^^  -«  ^or" 
admitt^l,  been  aZ^^St^rri-^  '"'''  '^^^ ''^^ 
abuse  by  unscrupulous  employeT  '''''''^*  *^''' 

In  1900,  it  was  stated  that  98  1  ^7:?  t  ""''"*  ^^^*^"- 
in  the  Broken  Hill  ^iJ.i       ^  *^  ""''«"  concerned 

contract  claui;  wa  insre^  Zl  '"''TJ  ''  '=''"''««*•  ^''^ 
the  system  was  prohS  so"  t"""'  '"'  *^  ^^""^^""^  ^^ 
wages  prescribed  ^Tt  x.  P""^^^"*  ^"  «^«»ion  of  the 

amendSr     to  fort^  V*"!"*  ^°  ^"^^  *««-"'  --  -as 

opposed  to  a^e^r  :rn:;^thrc:„Thr'*,  ^j  ^^"^ 

terfere  with  suWettino.  «,    i,         i  ^  ^^^  refused  to  in- 

'^'*^"  suD-ietting  such  work  as  plasterinir «»     t.   •        ., 
that  there  is  no  H^«ir^  ^     -  ^    j-  i^^«srering.       it  ig  evident 

asthe  a..rd  z  ^::j^  '^^i::^^;^^^  -  '-^ 

order  for  restriction  is  usually  given  ^  '"'"'  '"' 

'^'^e  «sual  Australian  custom  in  regard  tn  J,..      i. 
been   followed    fortv M^ht  i,  J.  """^  ^^^  commonly 

working  week     In  Tom!  I  ."^  ''^'  ''^'"^  '^'  ^^^'"Jard 

cians,  Lty-four  hori't  "     ^  *''*  ''^  *'^  P-*«'  ^'-tri- 

believed  that  a  U  hour  off  a^"         "'''  '"^"^''  *«-  ^^  -«' 
»|i_hour^flratnoon  was  conducive  to  efficiency 


5»  5  C.  A.  R.  73. 

««4  C.  A.  R.  27. 

«i  «  C.  A.  R.  76. 
«2  7  C.  A.  R.  232. 
«3  6  C.  A.  R.  77. 
'*  5  C.  A.  R.  99. 
«5  7  C.  A.  R.  232. 


This,  however,  was  in  the  case  of  Government  employees.  In 
the  recent  builders  award  of  1913,  the  working  week  was  also 
fixed  at  forty-four  hours,  but  the  Court  declared  that  if  forty- 
four  hours  was  given  in  a  forty-eight  hour  community,  the 
workers  should  not  expect  to  take  home  as  much  wages  as  those  who 
worked  forty-eight  hours.^®  In  this  matter  the  general  custom 
of  trades  and  localities  has  been  observed,  as  the  following  sentence 
indicates:     "  It  is  my  duty  to  accept  recognized  standards,  not 

to  create  them." 

Holidays  and  Sundays  have  usually  been  allowed  in  fixing  the 
conditions  of  work.  There  have  been  some  exceptions  such  as 
that  of  the  Broken  Hill  case  of  1911,  where  in  a  continuous  in- 
dustry a  decision  of  the  High  Court  made  it  impossible  to  fix 
one  day's  rest  in  seven.^^  Therefore,  forty-eight  hours  was  fixed 
as  a  week's  work  with  extra  rates  thereafter.  But  to  seamen, 
engineers,  and  others,  not  only  Sundays,  but  certain  holidays  as 
well  have  usually  been  granted.  Despite  the  contrary  decision 
of  Judge  Heydon,  Justice  Higgins  has  held  that  ''  to  award 
holidays  is  the  same  in  principle  as  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
or  to  increase  an  employee's  privileges."  ^^  Adequate  rest  and 
recreation  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the 
employee. 

Irregularity  of  employment  has  been  a  prime  consideration 
in  making  awards  for  certain  trades.  Casual  work  of  an  unskilled 
charaxjter  is  usually  paid  by  the  hour.  Regard  has  been  given 
to  "  broken  time  "  and  to  the  expense  of  money  and  time  inciden- 
tal to  getting  to  and  from  work.  In  the  case  of  the  traveling 
shearers  and  the  cannery  workers  in  the  fruit  industry,  the 
principle  of  fixing  wages  by  the  returns  of  the  expedition  was 
applied.  The  problem  was  to  calculate  a  fair  return  for  men 
starting  on  such  expeditions,  making  allowance  for  the  time  and 
expense  of  going  and  returning.^^ 

In  an  article  by  Miss  Mary  Chamberlain  who  recently  re- 
ported  an  interview  with   Mr.    Justice   Higgins,   attention  has 

66  7  c.  A.  R.  229. 

67  5  €.  A.  R.  24. 

68  5  c.  A.  R.  161. 

6»  6  C.  A.  R.  61.    See  also  an  article  by  Mary  Chamberlain,  Settling  Labor 
Disputes  in  Australia,  The  Survey,  Vol.  3«2,  p.  456. 
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"S  wage  lor  an  unskilled  laborer      At  tu^ 
It  was  strongly  recommended  thaf   thl         \  ^^  *"°^' 

system  of  cooperation  so  ;,*  .   employers  devise  some 

at  weekly  wages  It  w!  "  T  *^"  '""'^  ^""  ^^^kly  work 
casual  anVuTcLafr^-rntessr  tlT'^-  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
pendents  are  certain,  cintinuouTar Lia^^"^"''  ^^  '^^  '- 

^/  i  ':X  tr  o?  r^r  ".*^,  ^^-  ^«  P^-  cent,  of 
through  wet  weathfr  Td  in  w    .      ?''  ''  ^"^^  '°  "«''"«>  ti'^e^ 
Although  Justice  Si:SS  m^T'T' '"' ""^*^'^«'- 
for^is  re.on,  the  precedent  s^tTn  1907  tTuteT  ''"'^^T 
of  Victoria,  was  followed™     Bnt  it  ,  ,        ^    ^'"^'''  "'^^ 

employee  is  called  for  dut  and  tl  '  '*''''^  **"'*  '^  '^ 

pensation  shall  be  al  WH        1  ''  "'*  '"°''^'  '^'^  «^t'a  com- 

worker  ZuTZSZ  T/V:  '^'''''^  ^^^^^^  —«»  the 
the  occupatiL Tqltt bn'"    ^  f  ^"^''^^"^'^*  ^"  -PP^-ent 

casual  empIoymentCl  sam  "iL: t'^  ^^  "^t  ^'^  ^"* 
pations.  relative  basis  as  regular  occu- 

-  occupation.  Such  conditilh^rLTirifp'r '"*'''  ^ 
regulation,  the  Court  holding  that  hT  nlf  ^  ^."f^^^'^e'^tary 
power  to  make  a  complete  code  f^r  In^  kS  ' /'^f^'^^-^^^ 
considering  the  condition  of  mT  T  "^  industry."    In 

some  or  degrading  "  "  p^  conaitions  which  are  unwhole- 
above  a  certain  he^ht  has  W  ^JT'*""  '•"•  ''''"^'"^  ^  ''-J 
This  view  has  not  preTlud^  ,1  "^°"  ''^  ^^"^^  ?""«•?!«•" 

accidents  along  the  Cs  of  1  P  '^'"*'''^  '''  compensation  for 
~~~ li^^!!!ll^l^^^^^weaIA  act  of  compensa- 

^0  7  C.  A.  R.  220. 

^^  7  C.  A.  R.  231. 

"6  C.  A.  R.  130;  3  c.  A.  R   og 
"  2  C.  A.  R.  60.  ^®- 

»« 7  a  A,  R.  aai. 
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tion  for  public  servants.  Such  a  provision  has  frequently  been 
incorporated  but  this  bears  no  essential  relation  to  the  rate  of 
wages. 

Improvers  and  apprentices  have  been  a  source  of  vexation  to 
this  Court  no  less  than  to  the  state  tribunals.  In  the  Harvester 
case  so  often  referred  to,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  refused  to  make 
a  rate  for  improvers,  stating  that  such  half  trained  men  hanging 
on  to  the  skirts  of  a  trade  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down 
the  wages  of  men  fully  trained.  ^^  In  the  boot  case  he  declared  that 
improvers  were  a  "  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity." As  a  rule  they  have  been  put  upon  the  same  basis  as 
slow  workers  and  given  permits  when  needed.  For  apprentices, 
thorough  training  has  been  favored.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
boot  case  for  the  substitution  of  a  specified  subject  of  apprentice- 
ship upon  submission  to  a  board  of  reference."  Because  of  the 
decision  of  the  High  Court,'^^  no  satisfactory  arrangement  in  this 
respect  has  been  possible,  as  a  specific  statement  of  the  questions 
the  board  shall  decide  is  required  before  the  Court  knows  what 
those  questions  will  be.  However,  a  provision  for  a  board  of 
reference  was  put  in  the  recent  builders'  award  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  effective.''^  In  order  that  the  Court  may  carry 
out  its  orders  for  the  adequate  training  of  apprentices,  some 
change  is  needed  in  this  feature  of  the  present  procedure. 

From  the  standpoint  of  American  conditions,  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  has  been  decided  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  wages  of  men  and  the  wages  of  women  are  fixed.  This 
principle  is  that  the  minimum  wage  must  be  the  rate  paid  for 
any  given  class  of  workers.  It  is  so  well  stated  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  that  they  will  bear  repetition: 

"Now  I  make  a  distinction  of  three  classes.  The  first 
is  the  class  in  which  all  or  practically  all  the  workers  are 
men,  blacksmiths  for  instance,  and  to  which  a  man's  wage 
should  be  paid,  recognizing  that  one  of  the  normal  needs 
of  the  average  employee  is  the  need  for  domestic  life. 

"  The  second  class  is  one  such  as  fruit  picking  in  which 


76  2  C.  A.  R.  16. 

77  4  C.  A.  R.  23. 
71 11  C.  L.  R.  62. 
79  7  C.  A.  R.  234. 
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m«ii  and  women  do  the  work  eauaUv  w«ll      T?^    *k-      , 
too,  a  man's  wae«8  <.J,™,u  kT-     •  I  7        '*    ^'^^  ^'^  class 

tends  to  g^te^^S  t  71"^  ^^l'  ^  ^"""^  i* 
and  healthy  comDelSonTnHK         ^"^^  '^^^'^  ^^""^  '«  *'"« 

nient  of  Jn'^;CrintdX"  "  '"""'^  '''  ''''"""^ 
are  tnti^^aty^tiloZl  ""*?'  *^^  '''^^  -^^^^  -omen 

ne  principles  here  .o  clearly  set  forth  were  laid  down  in  the 
J^ruit  Growers'  case  of  1Q19    wVi«^^  +i       i  • 
women  should  receive  "  ea„«l'  «     T  t'""  ^^  ^^'  "?  *"* 

tion      K.  7i?  ^  "^^  "^  hesitancy  in  declaring  its  posi- 

aTnil    thff  ?"  ""'  '*  "^^  «^^  ^''*  "if  the  p^i 

irtw/  '"''  reasonable  remuneration  must  be  paid"« 

As  this  decision  was  given  under  the  Excise  Tariff  Act  W  wJ'  ^. 

tional   fZ       A  1    ^''  *^^  considerations  were  very  exceD- 

uonal,  the  needy  employer  sfinnlrl  t.o„  ^-i,  -^  excep- 

rivfl]      "  T^         1 J    ^""^^^  ®^^"^^  pay  the  same  rate  as  his  richer 

«»«unjey,  Vol.  32,  p.  4«6. 
«'  6  C.  A.  R.  62. 
"2  C.  A.  R.  6. 
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Court  to  allay.    If  a  man  cannot  mamtam  his  enterpr.  e  w  hou 
cutting  down  the  wages  which  are  proper  to  be  paid  to  ^^^^  «™ 
ployeTs  -  at  all  events  the  wages  which  are  essen  lal  for  their 
fiving-  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  abandon  the  enterprise. 
.'  For  to  surrender  any  part  of  the  living  wage  i.  to  surrender 
the  vital  point  of  unionist  effort  in  behalf  of  e.uployees      I  face 
the  possibilities  of  this  mine  remaining  closed,  with  all  its  grave 
con^ueuces;  but  the  fate  of  Australia  is  -t  dependen    c«i J^e 
fate  of  anv  one  mine,  or  of  any  one  company ;  if  it  .s  a  calam  t> 
Z  this  historic  mine  should  close  down,  it  would  be -till  g^ate 
calamity  that  men  should  be  underfed  or  degraded.    ^     But  this 
11  not  mean  that  the  possible  returns  of  industry  should  never 
be  considered.    If  the  industry  is  novel  and  the  -^f^^f^l 
liviii..  wage,  workmen  of  skill  may  consent  to  work  ior  le«s  than 
the  proper  W  so  as  to  "  assist  an  enterprise  which  will  afford 
hem  and  their  comrades   more  opportunities   for   employment 
h^fter.    For  this  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  demarca- 
tlas  clear  and  distinct  as  possible  Ween  ihat  part  o  ,..ges 
which  is  for  mere  living  and  that  part  which  is  due  to  skill. 

Not  only  has  the  Court  been  willing  that  the  wages  tor  skill 
should  be  reduced  where  the  condition  of  an  industry  demanded 
tit  it  has  been  very  slow  to  interfere  with  the  administrative 
management  of  a  company.     The  boot  makers  of  Brisbane  were 
siven  time  to  make  an  adjustment  to  new  conditions  m  1909    The 
le  concession  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  building  trade  for  th 
convenience  of  employers  in  Sydney  and  Adelaide      Jj«  ^«*^  J^ 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  postal  electricians  were  not  interfered  with 
t  te  same  reason.    A  further  manifestation  of  this  ^licy  h^s 
been  the  refusal  to  give  preference,  except  where  it  is  absoluteb 
necessary  to  prevent  discrimination  against  unionists.     The  only 
or  ler  which  Ls  been  given  for  preference  was  made  against  the 
Brisbane  Tramways  Company  in   1912.     These  employ-  had 
constantly  fought  the  unions  and  refused    o  promise  that  the> 
would  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  non-members.-    Preferen  e  i. 
thus  regarded  merely  as  a  weapoiw>f_defense  to  prevent  the  bleed- 

8S  3  C.  A.  R.  31. 

84  3  C.  A.  R.  31.    Also  5  C.  A.  R.  73. 

85  7  C.  A.  R.  236. 

86  6  C.  A.  R.  162. 
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i^g  of  unions  '^^     If  ia      '  1 

Wed  the  e.pjo,::  Z't  iiz:^'  'T ''-' ''' «--  ^- 

"!?';^;-"<^-''7iswellsun::e7^t-tJ?,r'"'^  attitude  in 
The  pressure  on  the  emnlover  f      .  '^'''''^  ^'"t^^^ent  : 

'ng  to  his  own  exigencies,  free  to  S  .""""*' ""'I  «««0'd- 

"uproved  ,net],ods,  of  fina  leLTal  !      "''  '^  "^^  ^««hines,  of 
't^'.  of  superior  knowiedg  -  fl'"!*''^'^'  °' ^^^-^ages  of  ]o;al. 
pressure  on  anything  and  terySl  "  '^"'^'  *°  ?"*  ^^'^  utmost 
,    -Tie  problem  of  intersta^  '      ^'      '^^^  ''*""«"  ^'fe"  ^ 
egialation  is  much  th    sle  ^TTT  ''  —  -dustrial 
^totes.    In  fi,i„^  conditions  ;:rtrLt"  T  ''  "  '"  *^«  United 
I-e-    «>ade    to    harmonize    them   !!  /     '*"'"'  "'  '"'^-^  h- 

entitled  to  all  the  advantag'tS  h      ''''"''""'''*=*-- -- 

stances  might  give  him.-    InZ^^^     h'«  B'tuation  and  circum- 

-"St  be  some  very  solid  di  t Lc  LT  -"'    "  '''''"''  ''''  ■  "  ^here 

demarcation  in  conditions  tHu  Sv         T^  •''^«'-'  '>r«ad  line  of 

states;"..  a„d        j  °  J"  ''^  any  discrimination  between 

against  another."  "^    Thi«  ;!    T.        '"^  **'  ^«'P  "ne  competitor 

-f  erentpartsof  thfcZ  :l  :iSV'^*  *'"  ^'^'"^  -^^^'- 
contrary,  differential  rates  arTS  ft  T  '''"^'^^-  «"  ^^e 
nought  to  treat  these  localities  eoudlv  it  '"T'  "''^^'  ""^^  '* '« 
concerned. »  equally,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  living  is 

tiir  ct^  rpriCri^  Ltc:  ^t  ''-  ^-^^  ^^  ^^  Arbi. 

guarantee  a  living  to  theCrkeT  Vlrt  I'  ^"^'  «^  ^"^^  -  *o 
were  fair  and  i^sonable  which  d^j  ,w  ^^  '''*'"^  *'"'*  ""^  *«""« 
-^^^^XZ^IT -^ill^:!i^!^!:::™Uo  live  from  his 


"  7  C.  A.  R.  233. 

^4  C.  A.  R.  18. 

*2  C.  A.  R.  31. 

'«4  C.  A.  R.  13. 

'^  5  C.  A.  R.  86. 

^-  6  C.  A.  R.  22. 

"7  C.  A.  R.  138,  and  221. 
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labor,  his  Honor  said  in  one  of  the  early  cases,  '"  but  I  have  to 
look  all  round  the  subject,  and  see  that  I  do  not  create 
more  disputes  than  I  settle."  ^'^  In  the  mining  awards,  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  to  the  necessity  of  again  setting  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  industry."^  The  interests  of  the  public  have  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  those  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  While 
wages  boards  may  not  feel  this  obligation,  the  Court,  as  an  "  in- 
strument created  to  protect  the  public  from  the  evils  of  industrial 
warfare,  is  under  such  a  duty."  ^  This  conception  of  the  function 
of  the  Court  is  further  amplified  in  a  recent  decision  involving 
the  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.:  "Now,  of  course,  an  Arbitration 
Court,  such  as  this  Court,  has  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  min- 
imum wage  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of  a  wages 
board  or  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals.  It  has  primarily  to 
settle  disputes,  to  promote  peace  in  an  industry;  whereas  the 
Wages  Board  is,  primarily,  to  prevent  ^sweating,'  or  underpay- 
ment. If  I  could  not  manage  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  industry 
moving  except  by  awarding  less,  or  more,  than  the  ideal  minimum, 
I  might  be  justified  in  making  such  an  award.  The  ascertainment 
of  the  ideal  minimum,  which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  Wages 
Board,  is  only  a  step  in  one  of  the  processes  of  the  Arbitration 
Court.  This  Court  has,  moreover,  to  consider  a  multitude  of 
subjects  other  than  wages  —  subjects  which  the  Wages  Boards 
cannot  touch."  ^^ 

In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Court  has  always  en- 
deavored to  secure  an  agreement  in  preference  to  making  an 
award.  Frequently  the  unions  are  required  to  promise  their 
support  before  the  President  will  proceed  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  Conciliation  has  been  the  means  of  settling  many  serious 
controversies,  which  would  probably  have  resulted  in  strikes  or 
lock-outs.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  been  prevented,  and  that 
industrial  uprisings  cannot  be  done  away  with  by  mere  Parlia- 
mentary action.  However,  it  seems  that  such  occurrences  have 
been  greatly  minimized  by  the  substitution  of  more  peaceful 
methods  for  the  extreme  courses  often  pursued. 


94  2  C.  A.  R.  61. 

95  3  C.  A.  R.  33.    Also  4  C.  A.  R.  64. 

96  5  C.  A.  R.  160. 
w  7  C.  A.  R.  66. 
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According  to  Professor  Hammond  who  has  written  very  ably 
concerning  wage  legislation   in  Australia   after  making  a   first 
hand  study  of  conditions,  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth 
( *ourt  IS  by  no  means  popular  with  most  of  the  employers  who 
have  appeared  before  that  tribunal.     It  is  his  opinion  that  this 
unpopularity  is  due  more  to  certain  sharp  statements  concerning 
employers  made  by  the  Judge  in  his  decisions,  and  to  his  crisp 
attitude  toward  them  when  they  appear  upon  the  witness  stand, 
than  to  any  unfairness  in  the  decisions  themselves.««    This  fact 
is   to   be   deprecated  when   the  position   of  the   Court   and   its 
enormous  power  is  considered,  but  a  reading  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  is  enough  to  convince  the  impartial  student  that  there 
is  little,  if  any  bias  in  the  attitude  of  the  President.     It  is  sig- 
nificant that  upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  employers  have 
assented  to  the  doctrine  that  no  man  should  be  asked  to  work  for 
less  than  a  living  wage,  in  spite  of  their  strong  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.^    In  cases  such  as  that 
of  the  Merchants  Service  Guild  where  specific  demands  were 
made,  the  entire  proceedings  would  result  in  failure  if  it  were 
not  for  the  consent  of  botli  employers  and  workers  to  make  an 
agreement  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Court.' 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  President  has  not  been  free 
from  political  attack,  even  though  occupying  a  judicial  position. 
More  than  once  he  has  been  forced  to  reply  to  hasty  and  unguarded 
statements.  Upon  one  occasion  an  Ex-Minister  of  New  South  Wales 
who  was  interested  in  an  industry  under  review,  savagely  attacked 
the  character  of  the  President  under  the  protection  of  Parlia- 
mentary privileges.2  Again,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth declared  that  a  certain  award  would  sweep  away  99 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  an  industry.^  No  proof  was 
produced  to  sustain  the  charges.  The  fact  that  the  Court  has 
been  able  to  overcome  the  obstructions  put  in  its  way  by  the 
High  Court,  and  to  live  down  the  attacks  of  both  political  partisans 
and  contesting  employers,  is  the  best  evidence  that  its  work  has 

98  The  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  3,  p    282 
J>»3  C.  A.  R.  21. 

1  4  C.  A.  R.  91. 

2  5  C.  A.  R.  62. 

3  7  C.  A.  R.  29. 


been  in  a  large  measure  successful.     Its  decrees  have  expressed 
with  greater  clearness  than  any  other  tribunal  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  ideals  of  the  Australian  people  in  putting  upon  the 
statute  books  the  most  notable  piece  of  social  legislation  which 
has  yet  been  enacted.    The  philosophy  of  this  experiment  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Court  is  excellently  summarized  by  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins  in  the  following  statement  quoted  by  Professor  Ham- 
mond :     "  I  wish  it  were  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  my 
function  to  prescribe  to  the  captains  of  industry  how  best  to  do 
their  business.     My  function  is  to  secure  peace  — if  possible; 
and,  in  order  to  secure  peace,  to  provide  that  the  employee  shall 
have  reasonable  return  for  his  labor  —  above  all,  sufficient  means 
to  meet  the  primary  wants  of  human  life  —  including  opportuni- 
ties for  rest  and  recreation.     A  growing  sense  of  the  value  of 
human  life  seems  to  be  at  the  back  of  all  these  methods  of  regulat- 
ing labor ;  a  growing  conviction  that  human  life  is  too  valuable  to 
be  the  shuttlecock  in  the  game  of  money-making  and  competition; 
a  growing  resolve  that  the  injurious  strain  of  the  contest  — but 
onlv  so  far  as  it  is  injurious  — shall,   so  far  as  possible,  be 
shifted  from  the  human  instruments.    But,  in  all  other  respects, 
employers  are  to  be  left  free  to  use  their  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  difficult  conditions  of  modern 
industry.* 

4  4  C.  A.  R.  101. 
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I.  GENERAL  COMPARISONS 
In  concluding  this  study  of  the  wage  and  arbitration  legislation 
of  Australasia,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  recapitulate  a  few  of  the 
main  facts  and  to  notice  some  of  their  more  important  bearings 
upon  the  general  subject  of  the  legal  minimum  wage.  The  admin- 
istrative working  of  the  system  in  force  in  each  state  and  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  obtaining  under  it  have  already  been  sum- 
marized in  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  chapters. 

There  are  three  general  methods  for  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage,  only  two  of  which  have  been  of  significant  im- 
portance. These  methods  are:  first,  by  the  enactment  of  a  statu- 
tory rate  positively  forbidding  the  payment  of  a  lower  wage  than 
that  specified;  second,  by  an  order  of  a  compulsory  arbitration 
court  fixing  minimum  wage  rates  and  employment  conditions  for 
various  classes  of  workers;  and  lastly,  by  a  determination  of  a 
wages  board  arrived  at  by  a  compulsory  conference  of  employers 
and  employees.  Aside  from  these  general  plans,  there  is  the  well 
known  method  of  conciliation.  Industrial  agreements  arrived  at 
after  a  voluntary  or  compulsory  conference  may  be  given  legal 
effect  if  properly  sanctioned  by  these  concerned  and  registered 
under  an  arbitration  law.  But  such  conciliation  is  not  wage 
regulation  proper. 

The  first  method  mentioned  was  adopted  at  various  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  wage  legislation  of  the  several  countries  and 
was  generally  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  employers 
taking  on  boys  and  girls  under  the  guise  of  teaching  them  a  trade 
and  then  discharging  them  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  apprentice- 
ship without  pay  and  with  little  if  any  trade  education.  This 
statutory  minimum  wage  is  2s.  6d.  per  week  in  Victoria,  4s.  in 
South  Australia  and  New  Soutb  Wales,  and  5s.  per  week  in  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland.  In  the  states  last  mentioned 
an  increase  of  two  and  one-half  or  three  shillings  per  week  must  be 
made  each  year  until  a  minimum  weekly  wage  of  at  least  20s.  is 
paid.    With  some  exceptions  these  laws  apply  only  to  factories  and 
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are  usually  incorporated  in  separate  statutes,  quite  apart  from  the 
main  scheme  of  wage  regulation.^      ^ 

The  minimum  wage,  as  it  is  known  in  Australasia,  has  been 
fixed  either  by  wages  boards  or  by  a  compulsory  arbitration  system 
with  the  deciding  power  lodged  in  a  court  consisting  of  a  judge  and 
perhaps  a  representative  of  both  employers  and  employees.    Each 
system  owes  its  origin  to  a  radically  different  motive,  the  former 
to    the    desire    to    put     an     end    to    the    worst     forms    of 
sweating    and    underpayment    in    certain    industries,    and    the 
latter    to    the     determination    to    do    away    with    industrial 
war.     In    fulfilling    its    original    purpose,     the    former    sys- 
tem has  been  a  success,  while  the  latter  has  but  partially  at- 
tained its  ends.     New  Zealand  in  1894  led  the  way  toward  the 
prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  after  a  few  years  was 
followed  by  New  South  Wales  in  1901  and  Western  Australia  in 
1902.     The  action  of  these  states  was  inspired  by  the  example  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  statutes  passed  point  to  their  origin.     In 
1904  the  Commonwealth  Act  was  enacted.  It  was  patterned  after 
the  acts  previously  enacted  and  was  designed  to  determine  disputes 
extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one  state.    Wages  board 
legislation  originated  in  1896  in  Victoria,  where  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  sweating  were  uncovered.      Moved  by  the  same  motive, 
South  Australia  in  1900  adopted  a  similar  law  which  did  not 
become  effective  until  four  years  later.     Queensland  followed  in 
1908,  but  the  general  feeling  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such 
action  and  the  insistence  of  the  trade  unionists  were  quite  as 
responsible  for  the  legislation  adopted  as  conditions  of  imderpay- 
ment.     Tasmania,  the  last  to  fall  into  line,  also  desired  to  main- 
tain fairer  wages,  and  in  1910  followed  the  example  of  the  Conti- 
nent by  establishing  a  system  of  wages  boards.    All  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  with  the  support  of  the  working  classes,  especially 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.     But  its  supporters  were 
not  limited  to  the  workers,  being  drawn  from  all  classes  and 
parties.     In  Victoria  and  South  Australia  anti-sweating  leagues 
were  influential  in  winning  support  for  the  proposed  measures. 
But  as  a  class,  it  may  be  said  that  the  employers  were  opposed  to, 
and  the  workers  in  favor  of  the  legal  regulation  of  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

1  See  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  29,  p.  99. 


Since  its  original  enactment  the  law  in  each  state  has  been 
amended  time  and  again,  and  some,  such  as  those  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  have  upon  several  occasions  been  completely 
recast.  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia  abandoned  the  con- 
ciliation boards  and  have  since  emphasized  conciliation  confer- 
ences. The  Councils  of  New  Zealand  do  practically  the  same 
work  as  a  wages  board  and  dispose  of  the  large  majority  of  dis- 
putes without  recourse  to  the  arbitration  court.^  In  1908  an 
elaborate  board  system  was  coupled  to  the  arbitration  court  of 
New  South  Wales.  At  the  same  time  acts  to  prevent  strikes  and 
lockouts  have  been  adopted  in  South  Australia  and  Queensland, 
which  will  eventually  alter  materially  the  character  and  work  of 
these  systems.  In  every  state  except  Tasmania  there  is  a  court 
of  last  resort  to  decide  all  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  inferior 
tribunals  and  officials.  Victoria  is  now  the  only  state  which  has 
no  provision  against  industrial  war,  and  which  retains  a  system 
of  wages  boards  free  from  this  element  of  compulsion. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  systems  of  wages  boards  and  those  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
(1)  A  minimum  wage  for  adult  workers  and  a  special  rate  for 
those  less  competent  is  provided  for  by  each  method.  (2)  Each 
plan  has  passed  through  an  evolution  more  or  less  similar.  The 
minimum  rate  itself,  the  permit  scheme,  provisions  for  learners, 
the  enforcement  of  awards  and  determinations,  the  penalty  for 
discrimination  against  those  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  or  boards,  the  repression  of  strikes  and  the  need  for  con- 
oiliation,  all  these  are  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
time  under  both  methods  and  have  been  met  in  much  the  same 
way.  (3)  Under  every  system  except  that  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  main  tribunals  for  the  fixing  of  wages  are  deliberative  bodies, 
where  both  employees  and  employers  are  represented. 

Likewise  several  points  of  difference  between  the  two  methods 
of  regulation  are  to  be  noted.  (1)  Wages  boards  as  such  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  strikes  and  lockouts  as  do  the  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion. (2)  The  scope  of  the  arbitration  courts  is  wider  and  their 
quasi  legislative  and  judicial  powers  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
wages  boards.     (3)   Under  the  wages  board  plan  there  is  less 

2  Supra,  p.  1977. 
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interference  with  individual  rights,  contracts,  and  organizations 
than  under  compulsory  arbitration.  (4)  The  wages  board  schenib 
in  its  purity  implies  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  parties  with 
compulsion  only  after  every  form  of  investigation  and  appeal  in 
exhausted;  arbitration  relies  essentially  upon  compulsion.  (5) 
The  wages  boards  make  no  distinction  between  unionists  and  non- 
unionists,  but  have  dealt  with  men  as  individuals.  Compulsory 
arbitration  depends  essentially  upon  organization,  and  as  unionism 
has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  its  administration,  preferenc3 
is  frequently  given  to  unionists.^  As  it  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, there  is  a  tendency  for  each  method  to  gravitate  toward 
the  other,  and  distinctions  between  the  two  plans  cannot  be  made 
as  sharply  now  as  they  could  be  several  years  ago.  Without 
dwelling  at  further  length  upon  these  comparisons,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Appendix  III  for  an  outline  of  the  law  in  force  in 
the  several  states  of  Australasia.  Both  of  these  methods  no^^ 
comprehend  much  the  same  problems  and  questions,  although  tht 
compulsory  arbitration  acts  are  wider  in  scope  than  those  establish- 
ing wages  boards.  Admitting  all  the  differences  that  now  exist, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  two  plans  of  wage  regulation  are 
approaching  each  other  in  many  essential  respects. 

II.  ADMINISTRATION 
1.     Jurisdiction 

Practically  every  kind  of  occupation  including  Government  work 
is  regulated  under  one  of  the  several  systems  with  the  possible 
exception  of  agriculture  and  domestic  service.  These  two  occupa- 
tions have  not  been  interfered  with  in  Victoria,  and  the  former 
was  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  original  Queensland  act 
after  a  strenuous  contest."*  However,  the  pastoral  industries  have 
been  regulated,  the  organization  of  shearers  being  the  largest  union 
in  Australia.  But  aside  from  statutory  definition,  questions  of 
jurisdiction  have  arisen  mainly  under  the  arbitration  acts.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  Court  was  at  first  used  for  the  adjudication 
of  minor  disputes,  but  this  practice  was  checked  by  subsequent 
decisions,  one  of  which  declared  that  the  mere  claim  of  a  union 

3  See  A.  St.  Ledger,  Australian  Socialism,  p.   118. 
*  Supra,  p.  2188. 
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would  not  be  recognized  by  the  Court.*^  To  the  contrary,  it  was 
held  in  New  Zealand  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  a  difference 
should  have  arrived  at  an  acute  stage  in  order  to  be  recognized 
as  a  dispute.^  The  result  of  legal  decisions  in  New  Zealand  has 
been  to  make  for  '^  the  easy  creation  of  disputes,"  which  many 
have  regarded  as  a  weakness  of  the  act.  In  New  South  Wales 
boards  are  now  constituted  according  to  schedule  and  this  matter 
is  no  longer  one  of  moment.  But  it  is  evident  that  much  time 
would  be  saved  to  parties  seeking  an  award  if  such  schedules  were 
exclusive  instead  of  inclusive.^  While  other  arbitration  courts 
have  upon  occasion  been  over-ruled  by  the  higher  legal  tribunals 
upon  points  of  law,  that  of  New  South  Wales  has  suffered  most 
severely  in  this  respect.  Limitations  have  likewise  been  imposed 
upon  the  Commonwealth  Court,  which  at  present  cannot  decide 
with  finality  whether  a  dispute  exists  or  not,  and  which  may  have 
an  award  held  in  abeyance  by  the  mandamus  of  the  High  Court. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  acts  has  not  been  limited  so  as  to  seriously  impair  their 
effectiveness.  Freedom  of  reference  coupled  with  the  desire  to 
conciliate  is  the  first  essential  of  effective  wage  legislation. 

2.  The  Registration  of  Unions 
The  matter  of  union  registration  is  one  affecting  only  the  sys- 
tems of  compulsory  arbitration.  In  New  Zealand  where  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  is  completely  dependent  upon  organization,  three 
employers  or  fifteen  employees  may  register  as  a  union  under  the 
act.  A  complete  code  of  rules  is  laid  down  for  the  government  of 
these  bodies,  for  the  violation  of  which  their  registration  may  be 
cancelled.  In  Western  Australia  trade  unions  may  be  registered 
as  industrial  unions,  but  in  New  South  Wales  registration  as  an 
industrial  union  of  employees  is  conditioned  upon  trade  union  or- 
ganization. This  fact  has  greatly  fostered  trade  unionism.  A 
matter  of  considerable  importance  in  this  connection  has  been  the 
restriction  of  the  registration  of  rival  unions.     In  New  South 


6  Supra,  p.  2108. 

« Supra,  p.  l%0-82. 

7  Supra,  p.  2076. 

8  Supra,  p.  2209. 
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Wales  there  has  been  much  litigation  upon  this  question.  It  has 
been  decided  that  two  unions  representing  the  same  industrial 
interests  in  one  geographical  area  may  not  be  registered  unless 
substantial  considerations  of  public  policy  so  demand.®  Prac- 
tically the  same  limitation  has  been  made  in  New  Zealand  with 
good  results.^^  But  where  it  involves  the  whole  question  of  regis- 
tration as  an  industrial  or  a  craft  union,  the  problem  is  far  from 
settled.  In  1911  it  was  made  possible  to  register  a  craft  union 
under  the  Commonwealth  Act.  At  present  both  kinds' of  unions 
may  still  be  registered,  but  as  the  tendency  toward  industrial 
organization  becomes  more  pronounced,  material  changes  may  be- 
come necessary.  Upon  the  whole,  the  registration  provisions 
of  the  arbitration  acts  have  been  quite  effective  in  their  working. 

3.     The  Principle  op  the  Minimum  Wage. 

Although  the  statutes  of  three  states  declare  that  a  living  wage 
shall  be  assured  to  the  worker,  these  clauses  are  late  attempts  to 
crystallize  into  law  the  ideals  of  the  people  and  do  not  indicate 
the  real  factors  involved  in  fixing  the  minimum  wage.  The  basis 
upon  which  the  so-called  minimum  wage  has  been  fixed  varies 
according  to  the  tribunal  making  the  award  or  determination.  Al- 
though it  is  not  easy  to  make  broad  distinctions,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  arbitration  courts  have  been 
grounded  upon  principles  more  or  less  definite,  while  the  rates 
arrived  at  by  the  wages  boards  have  usuall;>'  been  the  result  of 
collective  bargaining.  As  an  attempt  to  guide  the  boards  in  their 
deliberations,  the  "  reputable  employers'  "  clause  proved  a  dismal 
failure,  the  adopted  minimum  usually  being  what  the  employees 
could  get  and  the  employers  would  give. 

During  their  early  years  the  several  arbitration  courts  were 
guided  by  no  definite  principles.  In  New  Zealand  the  Court  has 
avoided  as  a  minimum  anything  like  a  sweating  rate,  and  on  the 
other  hand  has  endeavored  to  establish  a  fair  wage  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  living,  trade  conditions,  and  the 
cost  of  production.     The  rate  fixed  conforms  in  general  to  the 

»  Supra,  p.  2115. 
10  Supra,  p.  Id68. 


cost  of  living,  but  is  often  the  result  of  compromise."  A  fair  wage 
has  also  been  emphasized  in  Western  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales.  In  the  latter  state  the  living  wage  has  recently  been 
ascertained  after  a  thorough  investigation,  but  more  than  the  living 
wage  is  paid  if  the  industry  can  afford  it.  In  the  words  of  Justice 
Heydon,  "  the  doing  of  justice  should  be  the  direct  object  of  the 
Court."  ^  But  as  far  as  definite  principles  are  concerned,  the 
Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Court  transcends  in 
importance  all  other  tribunals.  It  was  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  who 
first  declared  the  basis  of  a  minimum  wage  to  be  "  the  normal 
needs  of  the  average  employee  regarded  as  a  human  being  living 
in  a  civilized  community."  This  ''  irreducible  minimum  "  for 
the  adult  man  has  been  interpreted  to  be  a  family  wage  for  an 
unskilled  laborer,  and  following  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Justice 
Heydon,  has  been  fixed  by  one  of  the  most  recent  awards  at  51s. 
per  week.  The  rate  for  women  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  a  single 
person  living  alone.  The  welfare  of  an  industry  must  yield 
precedence  to  the  living  wage,  but  the  rate  for  skilled  workers  may 
be  reduced  if  the  condition  of  an  industry  so  demands.^^  Provision 
is  made  for  irregularity  of  employment,  the  traveling  expenses  of 
certain  classes  of  workers,  hours,  holidays,  and  special  industrial 
conditions.  As  the  purpose  of  the  Court  is  primarily  to  secure 
industrial  peace,  interstate  competition  is  a  question  most  care- 
fully considered.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Common- 
wealth Court  in  making  its  awards  has  adhered  more  closely  to 
definite  principles  than  any  other  tribunal. 

The  influence  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  has  extended  to  every 
court  and  wages  board  in  Australia  and  also  to  New  Zealand. 
For  several  years  the  wage  of  7s.  per  day  for  an  unskilled  laborer 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  by  the  courts  and  boards  of 
Australia,  but  it  was  not  strictly  followed.  The  minimum  wage 
as  fixed  by  both  courts  and  boards  has  generally  tended  to  exceed 
the  living  wage,  and  hence  it  has  come  to  be  much  the  same  as  a 
union  rate.  This  fact  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  when  consider^ 
ing  the  living  wage  principle  as  it  is  known  in  the  United  States. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  general  practice  has  not  conformed 


11  Supra,  p.  2019. 
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to  the  theory  laid  down,  the  value  of  having  definite  principles 
for  the  determination  of  wages  is  unquestionable. 

4.     Preference  to  Unionists 

The  doctrine  of  preference  to  unionists  was  first  established 
by  Mr.  Justice  Williams  of  New  Zealand  in  1896.^*  In  that 
country  preference  is  given  to  unionists  only  when  the  union  is  a 
dominant  element  in  a  trade.  Various  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
if  such  an  order  is  given.  Admission  to  the  union  must  be  free, 
an  employment  book  must  be  kept,  and  members  must  be  equally 
qualified  with  non-members.^''^  These  conditions  are  practically 
the  same  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  Prefer- 
ence to  employers  is  also  granted.  In  each  of  these  countries 
absolute  compulsory  preference  has  been  demanded  by  the  union- 
ists, and  in  each  state  it  has  been  refused.  A  cogent  reason  against 
such  action  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  the  political  activity 
of  several  unions.  The  Commonwealth  Court  has  been  very  cau- 
tious in  this  matter,  only  granting  preference  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  to  prevent  "  the  bleeding  of  unionism,''  while  the  Court  of 
Western  Australia  has  declined  to  make  such  an  order.  8o  far 
as  the  membership  of  the  unions  is  concerned,  this  practice  seems 
to  have  had  no  appreciable  effect.*®  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to 
show  that  it  has  worked  any  hardship  to  employers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  business.  The  fact  that  so  many  industrial  agree- 
ments contain  such  clauses  voluntarily  conceded  by  employers,  goes 
far  to  weaken  the  objections  to  preference  sometimes  made  by 
members  of  this  class.  Unconditional  preference  has  been  rightly 
repudiated  as  being  unjust  in  principle  and  involving  many 
potential  difficulties.  But  in  fulfilling  its  function,  the  protection 
of  the  union,  the  practice  of  giving  conditional  preference  to 
unionists  has  been  quite  successful. 

5.     The  Common  Rule 
The  extension  of  an  award  or  determination  so  as  to  include  all 
of  the  establishments  in  any  given  industry  within  a  state  or 
locality,  otherwise  known  as  the  common  rule,  is  a  procedure  com- 

H  Supra,  p.  1983. 

IB  See  Supra,  p.  1984-5. 
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mon  to  several  states  in  one  form  or  another.  It  has  been  employed 
most  frequently  in  New  Zealand  and  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  of  unquestionable  value.  But  its  operation 
has  been  attended  by  more  or  less  difficulty,  especially  where  large 
establishments  have  sought  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  their  smaller 
rivals.  In  recent  years  the  common  rule  has  been  enacted  with 
caution,  the  great  majority  of  awards  applying  either  to  the  metro- 
politan areas  or  to  the  country  districts.*^  Although  such  a  rule 
may  be  made  in  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  not  a 
single  award  is  effective  throughout  these  states,  largely  of  course 
because  of  their  size  and  the  wide  disparity  in  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  small  state  like  Tasmania  has  fifteen  awards  which 
apply  to  the  whole  state.  Where  industrial  conditions  are  fairly 
constant,  the  common  rule  makes  for  justice  and  its  enforcement 
is  attended  by  no  unusual  difficulty. 

6.     Apprenticeship 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  apprenticeship,  the  tribunals  of 
Australasia  have  been  confronted  with  several  difficulties,  chief 
among  which  has  been  the  universal  decline  of  the  system.  In 
New  Zealand  the  unions  have  been  partially  successful  in  limiting 
the  number  of  apprentices  employed.  This  has  also  been  the  case 
in  Australia  where  the  boards  and  the  courts  have  usually  fixed 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  and  improvers  allowed.  Complaints  have 
often  been  made  that  such  limitation  injures  business,  but  the 
recent  Royal  Commission  of  New  South  Wales  was  not  inclined 
toward  this  opinion.**  The  presence  of  improvers  in  the  various 
trades  has  been  one  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law.  These  workers  are  often  specialized  in 
some  minor  process  and  are  used  by  employers  to  keep  down  the 
wages  of  trained  journeymen.  This  was  the  case  in  Victoria 
during  the  years  when  the  boards  had  no  power  to  deal  with  this 
question,  the  situation  there  being  so  lax  that  Mr.  Justice  Higgins 
characterized  the  system  as  a  farce. ^^  The  awards  of  the  Common- 

"  Supra,  p.  2113. 

18  Supra,  p.  2104. 
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wealth  Court  have  attempted  to  eliminate  the  improver  by  stipu- 
lating that  all  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be 
taught  as  apprentices,  while  persons  over  that  age  not  competent 
as  journeymen  shall  be  employed  as  slow  workers.  Although  the 
unsuitability  of  apprenticeship  to  modern  factory  conditions  has 
been  the  chief  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  wage 
law  provisions  respecting  it,  other  factors  have  also  been  involved. 
The  variety  of  definitions  and  forms  of  indentures,  the  laxity  of 
requirements,  the  reluctance  of  youths  to  bind  themselves  by 
indentures,  and  the  disinclination  of  employers  to  spend  their 
time  in  teaching  a  trade,  these  facts  have  not  conduced  to  successful 
administration.  Under  the  early  acts  of  South  Australia  the 
system  was  practically  a  failure  because  the  employer  was  not 
definitely  required  to  teach  the  apprentice.  Technical  education 
is  now  being  recognized  as  a  necessity  and  many  firms  are  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  their  employees.  But  as  yet  there  is  no 
established  system  of  industrial  education.  Taking  all  factors 
into  consideration,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  as  concerns  appren- 
ticeship, the  operation  of  the  wage  laws  has  bepn  successful. 

7.  The  Permit  System 
The  problem  of  the  less  competent  worker  which  was  not  recog- 
nized at  the  outset,  has  been  met  by  the  issue  of  licenses,  entitling 
the  person  to  whom  one  is  granted  to  work  for  a  lower  rate  than  the 
minimum  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Since  the  granting  of 
these  certificates  has  been  entrusted  to  one  definite  authority,  there 
has  been  little  cause  for  complaint.  In  New  Zealand  permits  are 
issued  mainly  by  the  inspectors  and  are  given  only  to  real  incom- 
petents. The  lack  of  a  statutory  definition  of  disability  is  a  weak- 
ness which  has  not  proved  serious  because  of  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  state.^*^  In  certain  industries  of  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  there  was  a  rush  for  permits  at  first, 
but  after  the  requests  of  competent  workers  had  been  refused,  the 
situation  became  normal.  In  Victoria  such  licenses  have  been 
sparingly  granted  and  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  working 
of  the  system  has  been  quite  satisfactory .^^    The  same  is  true  of 

20  Supra,  p.  2003. 
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New  South  Wales.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  main 
times  have  been  prosperous  and  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme 
has  helped  to  take  care  of  the  real  incompetents.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  permit  system  has  quite  effectively  performed 
the  function  for  which  it  was  created. 

8.     The  Work  of  the  Tribunals;  Their  Cost 

For  simplicity  of  procedure  and  early  decisions,  the  wages 
boards  and  conciliation  conferences  are  superior  to  the  arbitration 
courts.  A  single  court  has  sutiiced  for  Western  Australia  and  for 
the  Commonwealth  system.  But  in  New  Zealand  the  congestion 
of  the  old  Court  of  Industrial  Arbitration  was  one  fact  making 
for  the  adoption  of  the  present  Conciliation  Councils,  the  work  of 
which  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Victorian  wages  boards.  New 
South  A\^ales  also  found  a  single  court  system  to  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  and  adopted  industrial  boards. 
Since  these  boards  are  a  part  of  a  compulsory  system,  their  pro- 
ceedings have  tended  toward  legality.  As  the  chairmen  have  usu- 
ally been  lawyers,  sessions  are  often  not  continuous  and  there  is 
more  or  less  delay.  It  may  take  all  the  way  from  a  week  to  a 
year  for  the  production  of  an  award.^  In  Victoria  the  proceedings 
are  more  informal  and  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  give  and  take. 
None  the  less,  the  average  time  required  to  make  a  determination 
is  about  three  months.^ 

As  regards  cost,  wages  boards  are  more  inexpensive  to  the 
parties  concerned  than  arbitration  courts.  A  criticism  sometimes 
made  against  the  Commonwealth  Court  is  the  heavy  cost  of  awards. 
The  boot  case  of  1909  cost  the  employers  and  employees  something 
like  £6,000  and  a  few  other  awards  have  been  no  less  expensive. 
Despite  this  fact,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  for 
unionists  to  seek  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Court,  due  in 
part  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Justice  Higgins.  As  concerns  the 
cost  of  administration  to  the  state,  the  systems  of  New  Zealand, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  rank  in  an  ascending  scale,  the 
cost  of  all  features  of  administration  in  the  state  last  named  being 
£16,263  for  the  year  1911-12.^*    The  cost  of  the  Commonwealth 

22  Supra,  p.  2147. 

23  New  South  Wales,  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  4,  p.  420. 
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Court  for  the  same  vear  was  £4,047.  Complaints  are  sometimes 
made  concerning  the  cost  of  the  systems  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania,  the  hgurc  for  the  latter  state  being  £2,000  in  1912.  It 
may  be  that  administrative  expenses  should  be  reduced,  but  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  work  accomplished,  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  these  tribunals  is  excessive. 

9.  Enforcement 
The  problem  of  enforcement  like  other  matters  of  administra- 
tion has  undergone  a  gradual  process  of  evolution.  In  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  at  first 
left  to  the  unions,  which  in  effect  is  still  the  practice  under  the 
Commonwealth  Act.  In  South  Australia  the  prosecution  of 
breaches  was  left  with  the  boards.  Each  of  these  methods  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  decisions  are  observed  is 
now  laid  upon  a  corps  of  inspectors.  Under  this  plan,  the  various 
laws  are  better  enforced  and  the  percentage  of  cases  dismissed  and 
withdrawn  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Various  forms  of  evasion  have 
been  encountered,  such  as  the  repayment  to  the  employer  of  a 
part  of  the  weekly  wage,  contract  letting  in  the  boot  and  clothing 
trades,  and  wilful  ignorance  of  determinations  on  the  part  of 
employers.  Wages  were  withheld  from  the  working  girls  of  South 
Australia,  while  the  restaurants  of  Queensland  charged  waitresses 
exorbitant  prices  for  meals.  The  subterfuges  resorted  to  by  the 
Chinese  worker  have  been  without  number.  But  most  of  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  efficient  inspectors  and  by  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
both  employer  and  worker.  In  fact,  the  co(^peiation  of  employers 
has  been  a  most  important  feature  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Yet  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  connivance  of  employer  and 
employee  is  almost  impossible  to  circumvent,  and  that  such  evasion 
has  not  been  absent.  But  speaking  generally,  the  wage  laws  of 
Australasia  are  enforced  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  legislation. 

10.     Pkevention  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts 
Although  wage  legislation  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
prevention  of  industrial  war,  Victoria  is  now  the  only  state  which 
has   not   adopted  some  provision  against  strikes  and  lockouts. 
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Queensland  and  South  Australia  have  taken  the  latest  measures 
toward  this  end.  The  very  fact  that  such  action  has  been  deemed 
necessary  is  a  confession  of  weakness  in  this  respect.  But  taking 
the  history  of  the  wages-board  states  as  a  whole,  extensive  indus- 
trial disturbances  have  been  comparatively  infrequent  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  Victoria  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  strikes 
have  occurred  against  the  determination  of  a  wages  board,  the  most 
serious  of  which  took  place  after  the  Court  of  Industrial  Appeals 
had  lowered  the  wages  fixed  by  a  board.  In  South  Australia  there 
was  no  repudiation  of  a  determination  on  account  of  a  strike  until 
1909.  However,  since  that  time  there  have  been  a  number  of 
outbreaks,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cause  a  demand  for  more 
drastic  legislation. 

The  trend  of  events  has  been  much  the  same  under  compulsory 
arbitration  as  under  the  wages  boards.  Up  to  1905  there  were  no 
strikes  in  New  Zealand.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  steadily 
increased  until  in  1913  there  were  twenty-three,  twenty-one  of 
which  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  employers.  During  the  past 
year  occurred  one  of  the  most  serious  upheavals  since  1890. 
Clearly,  compulsory  arbitration  has  not  done  away  with  strikes.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  most  serious  disturbances  have 
been  caused  by  the  miners  and  transport  workers,  classes  especially 
averse  to  compulsory  arbitration.  It  is  true  that  the  advocates  of 
Syndicalism  have  been  quite  active,  and  that  a  number  of  the 
larger  unions  have  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the  law. 
While  the  greater  number  of  unions  have  remained  loyal  to  their 
awards,  the  outlook  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand 
is  admittedly  dubious.* 

The  acts  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  more  successful  in 
this  respect,  but  strikes  have  not  been  prevented.  As  in  New 
Zealand,  the  imprisonment  of  strikers  has  been  abandoned  as  an 
impossible  penalty.     So  also  the  greatest  amount  of  industrial 

•A  recent  abuse  of  the  act  by  employers  is  worthy  of  notice.  Employers 
have  lately  made  a  practice  of  securing  the  registration  of  strikebreakers 
as  an  industrial  union  under  the  Arbitration  Act.  Such  a  union  may  then 
secure  an  award  binding  the  entire  industry  in  that  locality,  including  the 
unregistered  employees  who  may  at  the  time  be  out  on  a  strike.  This 
practice  was  the  cause  of  much  resentment  toward  the  act  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  wide  spread  strikes. 
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dislocation  has  been  due  to  the  miners,  who  are  responsible 
for  practically  eighty  per  cent  of  the  working  time  lost.'"^^  In  deal- 
ing with  strikers  the  Court  has  recently  been  forced  to  be  more 
severe  in  fixing  penalties.^^  Yet  the  great  majority  of  awards  are 
loyally  observed.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Continent.  Not  a  single  strike  or  lockout  has  so  far  been  declared 
against  an  award  of  the  Commonwealth  Court,  a  fact  which  is 
partially  explained  by  the  custom  of  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  to  secure 
the  promise  of  the  parties  to  stand  by  an  award  if  made.  But  the 
most  potent  fact  making  for  industrial  peace  in  recent  years  is  the 
resort  to  conciliation.  Conciliation  has  been  highly  successful  in 
both  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania whose  wages  boards  are  under  the  least  compulsion,  are  the 
only  states  of  Australia  which  do  not  have  some  provision  for 
such  measures.  It  is  evident  that  in  agreement  rather  than  in  com- 
pulsion lies  the  road  to  industrial  peace.  The  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  a  judge  made  and  commonly  accepted  standard  of  wages 
lies  in  the  fact  that  if  it  does  not  advance  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  labor,  a  strong  and  insistent  body  of  workers  is  prone 
to  disregard  it.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  strikes  and  lockouts  have 
been  restricted,  but  judging  from  the  experience  of  Australasia,  no 
compulsory  measures  can  prevent  them. 

III.  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  RESULTS 
1.  The  Abolition  of  Sweating 
Sweating  was  attacked  in  New  Zealand  by  the  labelling  of  home 
work,  by  the  operation  of  awards,  and  finally  by  the  prohibition  of 
sub-contracting.^^  In  Australia  home  work  is  on  the  decline, 
3,047  such  workers  being  reported  in  1911.  But  sweating,  whether 
identified  with  home  work  or  meaning  starvation  wages  in  factories 
no  longer  exists,  save  perhaps  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  In 
attaining  this  end  the  statutory  minimum  wage  has  been  of  benefit 
to  apprentices  and  other  learners,  but  the  awards  and  determina- 
tions have  been  of  major  importance.  The  abolition,  of  sweating, 
then,  may  be  taken  as  the  first  important  result  of  wage  legislation. 

25  Supra,  p.  2131. 

26  Supra,  p.  2135. 

27  Supra,  p.  2020. 
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2.    The  Increase  of  Wages 

The  real  effect  of  legal  regulation  upon  the  course  of  wages  is 
most  difficult  to  discern.     Hates,   with  some  exceptions,   have 
usually  been  advanced  by  the  orders  of  the  wage  tribunals.   Wages 
in  trades  so  governed  have  generally  increased  during  the  past  de- 
cade or  more,  as  have  wages  in  unregulated  trades  and  throughout 
the  world.     Women  as  well  as  men  have  benefited  thereby.     In 
New  South  Wales  the  increase  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes  has  been 
about  forty  per  cent  since  1906.^    There  has  been  a  similar  in- 
crease in  New  Zealand,  but  of  late  the  Court  has  refused  to  advance 
wages  as  it  did  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence.^     In 
Queensland  and  South  Australia  wages  have  been  materially  raised 
in  the  board  trades,  the  first  effective  determinations  in  the  latter 
state  coming  in  during  a  period  of  industrial  expansion.     But  it 
may  seriously  be  questioned  whether  this  increase  would  not  have 
occurred  ultimately,  had  there  been  no  wage  legislation.  The  use 
of  modem  methods  of  production,  the  adoption  of  new  processes 
and  inventions,  and  the  specialization  of  labor  are  all  features  of 
a  general  movement  making  for  a  better  organization  of  industry 
and  a  higher  industrial  eflSciency.     It  is  true  that  in  Victoria  the 
increase  of  average  wages  for  adult  males  has  been  greater  in  the 
board  trades,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  industries 
are  usually  larger  and  more  important  than  those  not  under  board 
jurisdiction.    It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  influences 
making  for  industrial  eflSciency  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
board  trades.      Probably  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
wage  determinations  has  been  their  influence  making  for  higher 
standards  of  efficiency  and  compensation  in  the  non-board  trades. 
Although  a  determination  may  be  only  a  temporary  advantage  to 
the  worker,  it  has  often  been  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  lifting  the  low  paid  worker  to  a  position  of  economic 
security.    In  this  and  other  states  the  benefits  of  a  wage  decision 
to  the  worker  have  been  most  apparent  immediately  after  its  en- 
actment. Whether  the  later  progress  of  wages  is  accelerated  under 
legislation  is  well  open  to  doubt.  But  it  can  be  said  that  legal  action 
is  effective  in  first  giving  an  impetus  to  fairer  rewards  for  labor. 

28  Supra,  p.  2088. 
28  Supra,  p.  2050. 
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3.  The  Minimum  and  the  Maximum  Wage 
Although  designated  as  a  minimum  wage,  the  rate  commonly 
fixed  by  the  tribunals  of  Australasia  does  not  conform  to  this 
definition.  The  labor  representatives  before  a  board  or  court  do 
not  limit  themselves  to  claims  for  a  living  wage,  which  in  most 
industries  has  already  been  exceeded,  but  strive  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  rate.  The  employers  act  upon  the  same  principle 
with  the  result  that  the  rate  fixed  is  what  may  be  called  a  "  going 
wage  ".  It  is  usually  the  wage  actually  paid  to  the  largest  number 
of  workers  and  hence  is  in  effect  the  standard  rate.  But  whether 
or  not  this  is  so  depends  upon  several  factors  as  we  have  seen.' 
In  Australia  generally,  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  wage  awards 
and  determinations  has  been  to  unduly  inflate  the  pay  of  unskilled 
as  compared  to  skilled  workers.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  the 
incentive  of  the  young  worker  for  efficiency  is  weakened.  But  this 
is  not  saying  that  the  minimum  wage  is  necessarily  the  maximum. 
Although  statistics  as  to  wage  distribution  are  largely  lacking,  the 
weight  of  opinion  is  contrary  to  this  supposition.^^  In  some  indus- 
tries such  as  the  building  trade,  where  contracts  are  made  upon 
the  basis  of  a  legally  fixed  minimum  rate,  this  rate  is  frequently 
the  maximum.  Yet  such  instances  are  in  tlie  minority.  Employers 
do  not  reduce  the  pay  of  their  most  competent  workers  because 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  those  less  qualified  at  a  minimum  rate. 
But  in  making  any  application  of  the  minimum  wage  principle  to 
American  conditions,  it  should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Australasian  tribunals  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  living  wage. 

4.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Like  the  rise  in  the  wage  scale,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  a  general  phase  of  recent  economic  history.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  the  effect  of  wage  legislation  has  been  to  increase  the 
prices  of  certain  articles  to  the  general  public.  Capitalistic  com- 
bines have  seized  upon  wage  determinations  as  an  excuse  for  rais- 
ing prices  even  beyond  the  increase  in  wages.^^  In  some  cases  such 
increases  have  followed  a  genuine  rise  in  the  cost  of  production. 

31  Supra,  p.  1900. 

32  Supra,  p.  1901,  2039,  f!184,  2192. 

33  Supra,  p.  2042. 


But  taking  conditions  in  Australasia  as  a  whole,  for  the  period 
preceding  1912,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  outstripped  the  rise  in  wages.^*  Allowing  for  the 
change  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  figures  of  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  show  that  in  Australia  as  a  whole,  effective  wages  in- 
creased almost  four  per  cent,  from  1901  to  1911.  During  the 
following  year  this  margin  was  temporarily  wiped  out  and  there 
was  a  decrease  of  almost  one  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  effective 
wages  for  the  period  of  years  from  1901  to  1912.^^  But  this  de- 
crease was  due  to  a  phenomenal  rise  in  prices  and  rents  which 
occurred  the  world  over,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  wage  legis- 
lation. The  effect  of  wage  decisions  is  not  to  be  minimized,  but 
this  is  only  one  of  many  factors,  such  as  the  rise  in  land  values, 
the  tariff,  monopolies,  and  the  supply  of  money.  To  claim  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  due  mainly  to  wage 
legislation  is  no  less  fallacious,  than  to  argiie  that  the  same  legis- 
lation has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  wages. 

5.     The  Labor  Market 

A,  The  Displacement  of  Labor 
That  workers  may  be  dismissed  following  the  application  of 
wage  regulation  to  an  industry,  is  a  fact  sustained  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Australasia.  In  New  Zealand  many  bona  fide  workers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  during  the  early  years  of  the  arbitration 
law.^  There  was  also  considerable  distress  among  the  boot  and 
clothing  workers  of  Victoria.'^'^  Many  of  the  old,  inefficient,  and 
slow  workers  were  discharged.  But  in  each  case  other  factors 
than  labor  legislation  figured  in  the  situation.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  board  trades  of  Victoria  there  has  frequently  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employees  immediately  after  a  determination 
became  effective,  but  that  in  almost  every  instance  this  decline  was 
only  temporary.^  After  the  period  of  adjustment,  industry  pur- 
sued its  normal  course.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
experience  in  this  and  other  states.  This  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  labor  market,  especially  for  skilled  workers, 

34  Supra,  p.  1903,  204^-44,  2092-93. 

•»5  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  6,  p.  1154. 

36Siipra,  p.  2028. 

37  Supra,  p.  1904. 

38  Supra,  p.  1909. 
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has  been  quite  active  in  recent  years.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  has  been  quite  noticcable.^^  Although  the 
recent  depression  has  counteracted  the  demand  for  labor  in  New 
Zealand,  the  same  condition  has  been  prevalent  there.***  A  similar 
need  has  been  felt  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland.*^ 
When  the  demand  for  labor  is  slack,  workers  are  discharged,  but 
this  is  always  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  problem  of  casual  un- 
skilled  labor  is  not  absent.  But  the  amount  of  unemployment  in 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  much  less  than  it  was  in  1896.*^ 
While  the  efforts  of  the  state  labor  bureaus  have  probably  con- 
tributed to  this  situation,  it  is  evident  that  the  employer  has  not 
been  compelled  to  permanently  curtail  his  labor  force  because  of 
wage  legislation. 

B.  Displacement  of  Men  by  Women 
With  the  possible  exception  of  New  Zealand,  the  proportion  of 
women  employed  in  the  industries  of  the  several  states  has  tended 
to  grow  larger  during  the  past  few  years.  The  rulings  of  the  wage 
tribunals  have  sometimes  favored  the  women  at  the  expense  of  the 
men,  as  for  instance  the  award  governing  the  tailoring  trade  of 
New  South  Wales."*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  ''  equal 
pay  for  equal  work"  upheld  by  the  Commonwealth  Court,  has 
made  for  fairer  competition  between  men  and  women.  Admitting 
that  women  are  becoming  increasingly  important  as  industrial 
factors,  it  should  be  recognized  that  they  have  made  the  largest 
gains  in  textile  and  other  trades  in  which  men  are  in  the  minor- 
ity.** Upon  the  whole,  wage  regulation  has  not  meant  the  dis- 
placement of  men  by  women  workers. 

6.     Industry 

A.    The  Equalization  of  Competition 
As  minimum  wage  standards  have  prevented  the  undercutting 
of  wages  by  the  competition  of  needy  employees,  so  employers  have 

39  Supra,  p.  2()98-»a. 

40  Supra,  p.  2030-32. 

41  Supra,  p.  2100,  2184,  2193. 

42  Supra,  p.  2029.  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  labour 
Bulletin,  No.  5,  p.  13,  and  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  No.  6,  p.  1126. 

43  Supra,  p.  2089. 

44  Supra,  p.  1910,  2091. 
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been  prevented  from  scaling  down  wages  in  their  effort  to  at- 
tract business  from  competing  firms.  In  New  Zealand 
many  complaints  for  breaches  of  the  law  have  come  from 
employers  who  wished  to  prohibit  their  rivals  from  unfair 
competition.*^  In  Victoria  and  the  other  states  of  Australia,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  drive  the  sweating  and  incompetent  employer 
out  of  business.*^  As  some  provision  for  the  extension  of  awards 
and  determinations  is  effective  in  almost  every  state,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  unfair  competition  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  results  of  a  legally  fixed  minimum  wage 
has  been  to  put  the  unscrupulous  employer  upon  a  plane  with  his 
more  honest  competitor. 

B,  The  Cost  and  Efficiency  of  Production 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  proportion  borne  by  wages  to  the  total 
cost  of  production  varies  considerably,  being  quite  small  in  the 
food  producing  industries  and  amounting  to  over  fifty  per  cent  in 
an  industry  like  ship  building.*^  In  some  trades  the  raising  of 
wages  has  increased  directly  the  cost  of  production  and  hence  the 
cost  of  the  product  to  the  consuming  public.  This  has  been  true  of 
the  clothing  trade,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rates  paid  in 
this  industry  were  far  below  normal.*^  In  New  Zealand  the  cost  of 
mining  coal  was  undoubtedly  increased  by  an  order  compelling  the 
payment  of  higher  wages,  but  the  price  to  the  public  was  not  raised 
because  of  the  competition  for  sales.  Here  another  factor  must  be 
considered,  that  of  increasing  efficiency.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  recent  Cost  of  Living  Commission  of  New  Zealand  that  the 
conditions  imposed  by  labor  legislation  had  been  a  factor 
in  stimulating  the  introduction  of  up-to-date  machinery  and  im- 
proved methods.*^  In  Victoria,  several  brass,  iron,  and  woodwork- 
ing establishments  installed  new  machinery  about  the  same  time 
that  wage  determinations  became  effective.^  The  same  tendencv 
has  been  observed  in  New  South  Wales.*^^   Mr.  Gerald  Lightfoot, 

45  Supra,  p.  2020. 

46  Supra,  p.  1922,  2048,  2082. 

47  Supra,  p.  2041,  2085. 

48  Supra,  p.  1917-19. 

49  Supra,  p.  2041. 

50  Supra,  p.  1920. 
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an  Australian  barrister,  recentljr  read  an  article  upon  the  effects 
of  wage  legislation  in  Australia  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  at  Mel- 
bourne in  1914.     He  observed  that  although  conclusive  data  were 
lacking,  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  industrial  efficiency 
had  been  increased  by  the  regulation  of  wages'*^*    In  an  interview 
with  the  writer.  Prof.  R.  F.  Irvine,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Economics   of   the   University   of    Sydney,   expressed   a   similar 
opinion.     Prof.  Irvine  stated  that  the  effect  of  wage  legislation  in 
New  South  Wales  was  apparently  making  for  the  elimination  of 
the  incompetent  employer.     The  increasing  size  of  the  industrial 
unit  and  the  larger  output  per  capita  employed  are  facts  pointing 
in  the  same  direction.    Whether  or  not  the  employee  has  become 
more  efficient  is  another  matter.    Employers  generally  claim  that 
labor  is  less  efficient  than  in  former  times  and  assert  that  trade 
unions  are  restricting  the  output  by  practicing  the  doctrine  of 
''  go  easy."^^    Men  now  refuse  to  work  at  the  killing  pace  formerly 
set    by    some    employers,    but    except    in    isolated    cases    there 
is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  charge.     Taking  industry  in  its 
entirety,  the  combined  efforts  of  employer  and  worker  seem  to  be 
making  for  industrial  efficiency. 

Finally,  how  is  the  increased  cost  of  wages  met  by  the  employer  ? 
In  some  industries  where  competition  is  active,  the  increased 
charges  are  taken  out  of  profits.  As  we  have  seen,  this  was  the 
case  in  the  coal  industry  of  New  Zealand.  In  others,  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  production  tends  to  offset  the  extra  expenditure  for 
wages.^  And  in  still  others,  the  added  cost  of  production  is  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Some  of  these 
factors  have  been  combined  in  their  operation,  but  the  ultimate 
difference  to  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  staple  products,  the  prices 
of  which  are  fixed  in  the  world's  markets,  has  not  been  appreciable. 
In  the  experience  of  Australasia,  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
contention  that  higher  wages  necessarily  mean  higher  prices  for  the 
finished  product. 

5ia  Handbook  for  Australia,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Melbourne,  1914,  p.  477. 

52  Supra,  p.  1913-14,  2027,  2083. 

53 This  point  is  discussed  by  Sidney  Webb  in  a  comprehensive  article 
entitled.  The  Economic  Theory  of  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage,  The  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Vol.  20,  p.-  982. 
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C,    The  General  Effect  Upon  Industry 

There  is  no  real  criterion  as  to  the  effect  of  wage  regulation 
upon  industrial  progress,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  some  of 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  several  states.  In  New  Zealand 
as  in  Australia,  the  boot  trade  was  at  first  seriously  handicapped, 
but  this  was  due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  including  a  change 
in  manufacturing  processes.^  New  Zealand  has  in  the  main 
enjoyed  an  era  of  commercial  prosperitj^,  broken  in  1909  by  a 
temporary  reaction.  During  the  past  year  business  has  been  de- 
pressed owing  to  the  extensive  strikes,  but  the  latest  reports  indi- 
cate signs  of  recovery.^^  The  trend  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the 
Australian  states  has  been  quite  similar.  After  the  drought  preced- 
ing the  initiation  of  the  arbitration  law  in  New  South  Wales,  almost 
every  form  of  enterprise  took  on  new  life,  the  production  of  textiles 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  state.  Since 
1901  the  number  of  factories  and  persons  employed  has  almost  dou- 
bled, while  the  capital  invested  and  the  total  annual  output  have 
well  nigh  trebled  in  value.  Although  there  were  some  complaints  as 
to  the  unfavorable  effect  of  determinations  upon  certain  industries 
in  Victoria,  these  have  long  been  a  thing  of  the  past.^  It  is  true 
that  in  Western  Australia  the  growth  of  manufactures  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  in  other  states,  and  it  is  possible  that  certain  awards 
have  thwarted  the  speculative  development  of  mines."  But  as  a 
rule  such  awards  have  merely  accentuated  existing  conditions. 
Likewise  the  industries  of  Tasmania  seem  to  have  made  little 
progress  since  1910,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  where  wage 
legislation  is  adopted,  time  is  usually  needed  for  an  adjustment 
to  new  conditions.  No  industry  has  been  driven  from  any  state, 
and  only  in  exceptional  instances  has  the  location  of  individual 
factories  been  changed  because  of  wage  regulation.^  In  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  industry 
has  generally  prospered.^®  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  enterprise  has  been 
checked.     But  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  both  Australia 

54  Supra,  p.  1861,  2022,  2081. 

55  New  Zealand,  Annual  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labour,  1914,  pp.  3,  7. 

56  Supra,  p.  1925-28. 
67  Supra,  p.  2163. 
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and  New  Zealand  are  largely  self  contained.  The  manufactured 
products  of  each  state  are  in  the  main  consumed  at  home.  Were 
the  tariff  barriers  removed  and  the  competition  of  the  outside 
world  encountered,  tliere  might  be  a  different  story.  Nevertheless, 
periods  of  depression  have  not  been  unknown  and  the  principle  of 
a  legal  minimum  wage  has  survived.  Taking  conditions  as  they 
are,  it  cannot  be  said  that  wage  legislation  has  tended  to  destroy 

industry. 

7.  The  Effect  Upon  Okganization 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  working  men 
and  women  are  so  thoroughly  organized  as  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  This  fact  is  partially  explained  by  tlie  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  but  the  legislation  in  regard 
to  wages  has  also  been  influential.  Under  the  systems  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  organization  has  been  specially  encouraged. 
The  membership  of  the  employees'  industrial  unions  of  New 
Zealand  increased  from  8,230  in  1896  to  71,544  in  1913.^  In 
this  country  there  has  been  no  impetus  to  the  growth  of  trade 
unions  as  such,  their  function  being  generally  performed  by  the 
industrial  unions  recognized  by  the  arbitration  law.  In  Western 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales  this  has  not  been  the  case,  but  in 
these  states  trade  unions  as  such  may  be  registered  under  the  arbi- 
tration acts.  In  both  of  these  states  trade  unionism  has  been 
strengthened  and  consolidated  imder  compulsory  arbitration." 

Theoretically,  wages  boards  are  often  supposed  to  weaken 
organization  among  the  workers.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
in  Australia,  where  the  unions  are  largely  instrumental  in  nomi- 
nating board  members  and  in  initiating  board  proceedings.  It  is 
true  that  the  position  of  women  in  respect  to  organization  is  still 
very  weak,  due  to  much  the  same  causes  which  operate  in  the 
United  States.^  But  women,  especially  in  Victoria,  are  now 
actively  representing  their  fellow  workers  as  members  of  wages 
boards^  In  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tas- 
mania, the  trade  union  membership  includes  a  large  ma- 
jority   of   the    industrial    classes.^      The   wages   board   law   of 

60  Supra,  p.  2045. 

61  Supra,  p.  2093-&5,  2166. 

62  Supra,  p.  2095. 

M  Supra,  p.  1945,  2186,  2195,  2201. 
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Queensland  is  partially  due  to  the  insistence  of  trade  unionists 
upon  legal  regulation.  Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  we  find  that 
according  to  Mr.  Knibbs.  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  the 
estimated  membership  of  all  unions  increased  from  54,888  in  1891 
to  97,174  in  1901.  Wage  legislation  during  this  period  was  at 
a  minimum.  But  from  1901  to  1912  the  number  of  union 
members  increased  from  97,174  to  433,224.**  This  increase  has 
also  been  accompanied  by  the  concentration  of  members  into 
larger  unions.  Federated  unions,  encouraged  by  the  Common- 
wealth Act,  are  increasing  in  number.  Everything  considered, 
there  is  no  indication  that  organization  among  the  workers  has 
declined. 

But  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  encouragement  of  organi- 
zation among  the  working  classes  has  been  of  unalloyed  benefit  to 
labor.  There  has  been  a  similar  organization  of  employers  into 
unions  and  associations,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  resist  and 
thwart  the  demands  of  labor.  The  formation  of  combines  to  regu- 
late prices  has  also  been  stimulated.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  workingmen  themselves  are  apt  to  lose  something  of 
the  consciousness  of  class  solidarity,  of  community  of  interest,  of 
a  sense  of  dependence  upon  their  own  economic  power,  and  are  in- 
clined to  rely  upon  the  legislative  efforts  of  their  representatives  to 
secure  better  conditions.  This  has  been  the  case  in  New  Zealand, 
where,  in  the  words  of  one  writer,  "  the  steel  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  men."  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  desirable  condition  depends 
upon  one's  social  and  economic  ideal,  but  it  is  a  fact  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  one  upon  which  c.  well  grounded  fear  is  entertained  in 
some  circles.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  laborer  is 
better  organized  than  he  was  before  the  enactment  of  wage  legis- 
lation. 

Finally,  the  regulation  of  wages  by  law  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  experiment,  but  holds  an  accepted  place  in  the  labor  legis- 
lation of  these  countries.  In  New  Zealand  the  arbitration  law 
was  advocated  by  the  middle  class  Liberals  and  supported  by  the 
trade  unionists.  The  situation  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
was  somewhat  similar,  wages  boards  being  demanded  by  persons 

64  Commonwealth   Buroaii  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  and  Industrial 
Branch,  Report  No.  2,  p.  13. 
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of  the  middle  class  for  humanitarian  reasons.    But  the  labor  inter- 
ests were  more  directly  responsible  for  the  legislation  of  Western 
Australia,   New   Soutii   Wales,   Queensland,   and  the   Common- 
wealth.    Initiated  for  ditferent  reasons  and  at  dilferent  periods, 
the  wage  and  arbitration  laws  of  Australasia  have  had  a  various 
vet  a  similar  history.     As  regards  administration,  the  problems 
involved  in  the  delinition  of  the  minimum  wage,  in  the  matter 
of  apprenticeship,  in  the  extension  of  awards  and  determinations, 
in  the  granting  of  permits  to  the  less  competent  workers,  and  in 
the  actual  enforcement  of  the  law  —  these  problems  have  been 
much  the  same  and  the  outcome  in  each  state  has  been  similar. 
From  the  economic  and  social  standpoint,  positive  gains  are  to  be 
recorded.     Home  work  has   been  reduced   to   a  minimum  and 
sweating  has  been  detinitely  abolished.     The  cost  of  living  has 
increased  with  the  rise  in  wages,  but  this  has  not  necessarily  been 
due  to  a  resulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.     There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  efficiency  of  production  has  been  diminished, 
and  industry  has  generally  prospered. 

As  opposed  to  these  facts,  the  negative  aspects  of  the  situation 
are  not  to  be  minimized.    Occasionally  the  wages  lK)ards  have  been 
dominated  by  capital,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  discrimination  against 
employees  can  always  be  prevented  in  such  cases.    Interstate  com- 
petition has  sometimes  forced  a  board  to  fix  an  unduly  low  rate 
of  wages,  but  the  Commonwealth  Court  has  proved  itself  effective 
in  meeting  this  difficulty.     Following  the  enactment  of  wage 
decisions,   some  workers  have  been  discharged,  but  where  dis- 
placement has  occurred  the  inefficient  worker  has  been  the  first 
to  go.     Strikes  and  lockouts  are  still  prevalent,  but  have  been 
restricted.     Some  of  the  workers  seem  to  be  losing  their  so-called 
fighting  spirit,  but  labor  is  better  organized  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore.    The   opinions   of  certain   classes   have   also  undergone   a 
change.    In  New  Zealand  it  was  the  employers  who  first  opposed 
the  act.    After  a  series  of  unfavorable  awards,  it  is  the  employees 
who  are  now  inclined  to  regard  the  acts  with  distrust.  Seven  judges 
have  presided  over  the  Court  since  its  creation,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  severely  criticized  because  of  the  awards  they  have 
made.    But  notwithstanding,  the  principle  of  regulating  wages,  at 
least  in  Australia,  is  generally  sanctioned  both  by  employers  and 
employees.     Upon  March  31,  1914,  445  awards  and  agreements 
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were  in  force  in  New  Zealand.®  One  month  later  there  were  ef- 
fective in  Australia  575  awards  and  determinations  and  415  in- 
dustrial agreements.  The  fact  that  each  law  has  been  amended 
and  redrafted  so  many  times  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Australia  has  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  purchase  of  labor.  Among 
the  trade  unionists  the  feeling  seems  to  be  growing  that  more 
can  be  gained  by  compulsory  arbitration  than  by  wages  boards. 
But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to 
methods,  it  is  evident  that  in  Australia,  although  not  in  New 
Zealand,  hostility  to  the  principle  of  regulating  wages  by  law  has 
now  died  away.  Following  the  legislation  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  for  protection  against  industrial  diseases,  for  safeguard- 
ing sanitation  and  ventilation,  for  protection  against  the  dangers 
of  fire,  and  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  minimum 
wage  is  now  recognized  and  accepted  as  the  latest  step  in  the  labor 
legislation  of  Australasia. 


65  New  Zealand,  Annual  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Labour,  1914,  p.  19.     Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Bulletin,  No.  5,  p.  68. 
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Arbitration  Act.     1902-date. 

6.  Statistical  Register.     Perth.     1902-date. 

7.  Statistical  View    of    Eighty-four    Years'    Progress,    1829- 

1912.    Perth.     1913. 

8.  Statutes. 

1900  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  No. 

20.     (This  act  was  not  effective.) 
1902  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  No. 

21. 

1909  The    Industrial    Conciliation    and    Arbitration    Act 

Amendment  Act,  No.  47. 
1912  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  No.  57. 

9.  Western  Australian  Year  Book.    Perth.    190O- 

VI.  South  Australia. 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  South  Australian  Chamber  of  Manu- 

factures.   Adelaide.    1901-date. 

2.  Department  of  Intelligence.      Bulletins.      Adelaide.      1908- 

date. 

3.  Official  Year  Book  of  South  Australia.     Adelaide.     1912- 

date. 

4.  Parliamentary  Debates.    House  of  Assembly  and  Legislative 

Council.     1900-date. 

5.  Proceedings  of  Parliament  and  Papers.     1900-date. 

6.  Progress  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 

Council  on  Wages  Boards.     Adelaide.      1909.      8  pages. 
Evidence,  54  pages. 
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7.  Eeports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories.     Adelaide.     190O- 

date. 

8.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factoriees  Re  Sweating  in  the 

Clothing  Trade.     Adelaide.     1903. 

9.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  on 

the  Alleged  Sweating  Evil.     Adelaide.     1904.     8  pages. 
Evidence,  183  pages. 

10.  Statistical  Register.    Adelaide.    1902-date. 

11.  Statutes. 

1900  The  Factories  Amendment  Act,  ^NTo.  752. 

1904  The  Factories  Further  Amendment  Act,  Xo.  872. 

1906  The  Factories  Act  Amendment  Act,  No.  915. 

1907  The  Factories  Act,  No.  945. 

1908  The  Factories  Act  Amendment  Act,  No.  961. 
1910  The  Factories  Act  Amendment  Act,  No.  1020. 
1912  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  No.  1110. 

VII.  Queensland. 

1.  Government  Gazette.     Brisbane.     1908-date. 

2.  Parliamentary  Debates  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legis- 

lative Assembly.     Brisbane.     1908-date. 

3.  Parliamentary  Papers.     Brisbane.     1908-date. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Queensland  Employers' 

Federation.     Brisbane.     1909-date. 
6.  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Labour  and  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories.     Brisbane.     1901-date. 

6.  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Queensland.     Brisbane.     1904-date. 

7.  Statutes. 

1908  The  Wages  Boards  Act,  No.  8. 

1912  The  Wages  Boards  Act  Amendment  Act,  No.  30. 

1912  The  Industrial  Peace  Act,  No.  19. 

VIII.  Tasmania. 

1.  Government  Gazette.     Hobart.     1910-date. 

2.  Government  Notices.     Contain  determination  of  the  wages 

boards.     Hobart.     1910-date. 

3.  Journals  and  Papers  of  Parliament.     Hobart.     1910-date. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.     Hobart,     1912- 

date. 
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6.    Statistics  of  the  State  of  Tasmania.     Hobart.     1910-date. 
6.    Statutes. 

1910  The  Wages  Boards  Act,  No.  62. 

1911  The  Wages  Boards  Act,  No.  2. 

1913  The  Wages  Boards  Act,  No.  46. 

IX.     The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

1.  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Reports.       Melbourne.       1905. 

date. 

2.  Parliamentary  Debates.     1904-date. 

3.  Parliamentary  Papers.     General.     Melbourne.     1904-date. 

4.  Report  of  Proceedings  taken  under  the  Commonwealth  Con- 

ciliation and  Arbitration  Act  from  December  15,  1904  to 
December  31,  1912.  Melbourne.  1914. 
6.  Return  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Showing  Numbers  of  Awards,  Compulsory  Conferences, 
Agreements  Filed,  and  Employees  Affected.  Melbourne. 
1912. 
6.    Statutes. 

1904  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  No. 
13. 

1909  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  No. 

28. 

1910  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  No. 

7. 

1911  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  No. 

6. 

1914  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act 


I 
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APPENDIX  III 
PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  THE  TRIBUNALS  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  WAGES  IN  AUSTRALASIA* 


PARTICULARS 


Name  of  Acts. 


Nature  of  liibumds. 


New  Zealand 


Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts. 
1908  (two),  1910,  1911,  1913. 


Court  of  Arbitration.    Conciliation  Councils. 


New  South  Walei 


Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912. 


ilow  'iVibunab  are  brought  into  existence. .  |  Court  constituted  by  the  Act.    Conciliation 

Councils  by  a  Conciliation  Commissioner 
constituted  by  the  Act. 


Scope  of  Acts. 


ilow  a  trade  is  brought  under  review. 


I'rtbiii<-ut  or  chaiimao  of  Tribunal. 


Number  of  members  of  Tribunal 


ilow  ordinary  noembers  are  appointed. 


I'rincipks  of  Tribunal's  Decision  as  defined  by 


the  Acts 


I'rovisiou  for  sub-normal  workers. 


I'rovisiou  for  kamen. 


To  any  industry.   Includes  Government  rail- 
way servants. 


Court  of  Industrial  Arbitration.    Industrial 
Boards. 


Victoria 


Factories  and  Shops  Acts,  1912,  1914. 


Industrial  Court  (Judge)  constituted  by  Act 
Industrial  Boards  by  the  Minister 
recommendation  of  Industrial  Court. 


on 


Court— Reference  by  Clerk  of  Awards  after 
failure  of  a  Conciliation  Council  or  on 
application  of  an  Association  where  dispute 
attends  beyond  one  district.  Conciliation 
Council— By  application  of  a  Union  or 
mdividual  employer  to  a  Conciliati<m  Com- 
missioner. 


Court— A   Judge  of  the  Supreme   Court, 
Conciliation  Council— A  Conciliation  Com- 


missioner. 


^°V/;*'~"Three,  including  the  Judge.  Con- 
ciUation  Council— Not  over  six  in  addition 
to  the  Commissioner. 


Court— By  the  Governor,  the  Judge  directly, 
and  one  each  on  nomination  by  Unions  of 
employers  and  workers  respectively.  Con- 
ciliation Council— Commissioner  by  the 
Governor,  and  assessors  by  the  Commis- 
Moner  on  recommendation  of  Unions  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  dispute. 


To  industrial  groups  named  in  Schedule  to 
Act  and  those  added  by  Proclamation. 
Includes  Government  servants. 


Court  of  Industrial  Appeals.   Wages  Boards. 


Court  constituted  by  Order  m  Council  on 
occasion  of  appeal  from  determination. 
Wages  Boards  by  Governor-in-Council 
on  resolution  of  Parliament. 


Queensland 


Industrial  Peace  Act,  1912. 


Industrial  Court.    Industrial  Boards. 


Reference  by  Court  or  Minister,  or  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  by  employen  or  em- 
ployees. 


To  any  process,  trade,  business,  or  occupa- 
tion specified  in  a  resolu  tion.  Goverimient 
servants  are  not  included. 


Appointed  by  Minister  on  recommendation 
of  Court. 


Chairman,  and  two  or  four  other  members. 


Appointed  b^  Minister  on  recommendation 
of  Industrial  Court. 


Court  shall  decide  all  matters  "  as  in  equity 
and  good  conscience  it  thinks  fit." 


"  Equity  and  good  conscience  ' 


Usually  by  petition  to  the  Minister. 


Industrial  Comt  constituted  by  the  Act. 
Industrial  Boards  by  Governor^n-Council 
on  recommendation  of  Court. 


South  Australia 


The  Factories  Acts,  1907,  1908,  and  1910, 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912. 


Industrial  Court.    Wages  Boards. 


Court  constituted  by  Act  of  1912.    Wages 
Boards  by  the  (jOvemor-in-Council. 


Weston  Australia 


Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912. 


Arbitration  Court. 


To  callings  specified  in  Schedule  to  Act,  and 
to  those  added  by  Governor-in-CounciL 


Appmnted  by  Govetnor-in-Council  on  nomi- 
nation of  Board,  or  failing  that,  on  nomi- 
nation by  Minister. 


Not  exceeding  11  (including  chairman). 


By  petitions  and  representations  to  Industiial 
Registrar. 


Any  person  elected  by  Board.  If  none 
elected,  appointment  ia  by  the  Governor- 
in-Council  on  recommendation  of  Court. 


Nominated  by  Minister.  But  if  one-fifth  of 
employers  or  employees  object,  repre- 
tatives  are  elected  by  thon. 


Permits  granted  by  a  tribunal  prescribed  by 
an  award.  Usually  granted  by  Inspectors 
and  Trade  Union  secretaries. 


Court  may  fix  proportionate  number  of  ap- 
prentices, their  pay,  and  the  form  and 
conditions  of  indentures. 


Perrnits  granted  by  the  Registrar  who  deter- 
minee  the  conditions  and  may  cancel  them, 


Boards  may  fix  proportionate  number  of 
apprtntices  and  improvers  and  their  pay. 
Other  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Appren- 
tices Act. 


Court  shall  not  prejudice  the  progress  of 
industry  and  shall  at  the  same  time  secure 
a  living  wage  to  the  employees.  Boards 
shall  consider  nature  and  requirements  of 
work,  etc. 


Licenses  granted  by  the  Chief  Inspector  for 
a  period  of  12  months.  Proportioa  of  such 
licenses  limited. 


Boards  rnay  fix  propwticHuite  number  of 
apprentices  uid  improvers,  their  pay,  and 
the  form  of  indentures. 


Not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  13  (including 
chairman). 


To  processes,  trades,  etc.,  specified  in  Act, 
and  such  others  as  may  be  authorised  by 
Parliament. 


Constituted  by  the  Act. 


Coifft-^-Matters  or  disputes  submitted  by 
Minister,  Registrar,  employers  or  employ 
ees,  or  by  report  of  Wages  Board.    Wages 
Boards  by  petitions,  etc. 


Court— President.  Wages  Board,  appobted 
by  Governor  on  nomination  of  Board,  or 
failing  nomination,  a  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate. 


By  employers  and  employees  respectively. 


"  Equity,  good  conscience,  and  the  substan- 
tial merits  of  the  case." 


Licenses  granted  for  a  period  of  12  months  by 
the  Re^trar,  or  on  appeal,  by  the  Court. 
Proportion  of  such  Uoenses  liinit^. 


•  Baaed  upon  the  Ubie  compiled  by  the  Commonwealtii  Bureau  of  Census  and  Stiitistic.    See  Labour  BuUetin  No.  1.  p.  58. 


Awards  fix  the  proportionate  number  of  ap- 
jventices  and  impi  overs,  their  pay,  and  the 
conditions  of  work. 


Court,  President  only.  Wages  Board,  not 
less  than  5  nor  more  than  11  (inclusive  of 
chairman). 


By  Governor  on  nomination  of  employers 
and  employees  respectively. 


Court  cannot  prescribe  other  than  a  living 
wMe.  "Living  wage"  means  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  normal  and  reasonable 
needs  of  the  average  employee  living  in  the 
locality  where  the  work  under  considera- 
tion is  to  be  done." 


All  industrial  occupations.  Includes  Gov- 
ernment railway,  and  other  public  servants 
with  some  exceptions. 


Industrial  disputes  referred  by  President  or 
by  an  Industrial  Unicm  at  Asrociation. 


A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Three,  including  President. 


Appointed  by  Governor,  President  directly, 
and  one  each  on  recomm^dation  of 
unions  of  employers  and  workers,  respect- 
ively. 


Licenses  granted  by  Chief  Inspector  for 
period  of' 12  months. 


Court  and  Wages  Boards  may  fix  piopOTtion 
of  apprentices  and  improvers,  and  thar 
pay.  Court  may  make  otda  as  to  training 
m  technical  schools. 


Wage  must  be  "sufficient  to  enable  the 
average  wwker  to  whom  it  appUes  to  live 
in  reasonable  comfort,  havins  regard  to  any 
domestic  obligations  to  which  such  average 
worker  would  (»tlinaiily  be  subject." 


Tasmania 


Wages  Boards  Acts,  1910.  1911,  and  1913. . . 


Wages  Boards. 


For  the  clothing  trade,  by  the  Act;  for  other 
trades,  by  a  resolution  of  Parliament. 


All  trades,  or  groups,  or  parts  tha^eof . 


By  application  of  parties. 


Govt  of 


Cavil 


of 
Nortfan 


Any  person  elected  by  the  Board.     If 

elected,  appointment  by  the  Govemor-iB- 
Council. 


Chairman,  and  not  less  than  four  nor 
than  ten.  _ 


By  Govcmor-in-Council  on  nominatioa  by 
employers  suai  employees. 


Permits  granted  by  a  tribunal  prescribed  by 
an  award.  Usually  given  for  period  of  6 
months  by  Union  Secretary,  or  on  appeal 
by  the  nearest  magistrate.  Propntion  of 
such  workers  usually  limited. 


Wages  should  be  "£air  and  ressanable, 
taking  mto  consideration  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  work,  and  the  age  aod  a 
of  the  workers. 


Court  fixes  the  proportion  of  apprfflitices. 
their  pay,  and  the  ccmditions  oi  work. 


Permits  granted  by  the  Chief  Inq;>ertor,  to 
be  in  force  until  revoked.  Froportioo  of 
such  workers  limited. 


FttsidcBta^. 


Equity. 


Boards  may  fix  the  proportioa  (tf  ^mren- 
tioes  and  improvers,  thdr  pay,  and  the 


tioes  and  improvers, 
(xmditions  of  work. 


1  The  Commonwealth  Act  was  also  amended  during  1914. 
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APPENDIX  m  —  (Continued) 
PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  THE  TRIBUNALS  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  WAGES  IN  AUSTRALASLA. 


PARTICULARS 


New  Zealand 


Can  decision  be  naade  a  common  rule?. 


Can  preference  to  unionists  be  declared?. 


Duration  of  decision . 


Appeal  agaiust  decision . 


BU8pert!>ion  of  decision  possible  pending 
appeal? 


Decisions — how  enforced . 


Penalty  fw  violation  o(  decision. 


Penalty  for  discrimination. 


Provisions  against  stiikes  and  lockouts. 


Special  provinons  for  conciliation. 


Is  unionism  essential  to  the  legal  operation  of 
the  syst«m? 


Yes,  by  order  of  the  Court  upon  direct  appli- 
cation of  any  party  to  an  award. 


Yes. 


For  period  fixed  by  Tribunal  not  exceeding 
3  years  and  until  superseded  by  a  similar 
decision. 


Dispute  referred  to  the  Court  of  Arlntration 
uter  failure  of  Conciliation  Council.  No 
appeal  from  decision  of  Court,  but  case 
may  be  stated  tot  opinion  of  Court  of 
Appeal. 


No  appeal. 


By  the  Magistrates'  Courts  and  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  on  suit  of  Union  or  Inspector 
of  Awards. 


Not  exceeding;  £100  for  each  breach  by  Union, 
Association  or  employer;  not  exceeding 
£10  for  breach  by  mdividual  w<»ker. 


Not  exceeding  £25  for  dismisang  an  an- 
ployee  because  he  represented  his  Union 
as  an  ofiBcer  or  otherwise.  Onus  of  proof 
on  the  employer. 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria 


\Ye6,  by  order  of  the  Court. 


Strikes  and  lockouts  are  unlawful  if  in  vio- 
lation of  an  award  or  after  the  reference 
of  a  dispute.  Penalty,  not  exceeding  £10 
for  a  wwker  striking,  or  £500  for  a  lockout. 
For  instigating  a  strike  or  lockout,  not 
exceeding  £10  for  a  worker,  £200  for  a 
tlnion  or  employer.  In  case  of  certain 
public  utilities,  not  exceeding  £25  for  a 
worker  and  £500  for  an  emplover  if  four- 
teen days  notice  is  not  given  of  the  inten- 
tion to  strike  or  lockout;  registration  of 
Union  may  also  be  canceled. 


Voluntary  conference  called  by  a  Conciliation 
Commissioner.  Special  provision  in  case 
of  disputes  in  trades  not  under  the  Act 
provided  by  the  Labour  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Investigation  Act,  1913. 


Yes. 


Yea. 


For  period  fixed  by  Tribunal,  but  not  mote 
than  3  years. 


To   Industrial   Court   against   decision   of 
Botrds. 


No. 


By  Rcfl^trar,  Industrial  Magistrates,  and 
Inspeetors. 


Not  exceeding  £50  for  a  breach  by  any  person 
and  not  more  than  6  months  imprisonment 
for  violation  of  a  restraining  injunction. 


Not  exceeding  £20  for  dismissal  of  employee 
bieoause  a  member  of  a  Board  or  Union. 
OttOB  of  proof  on  the  employer. 


Govein(H^in-counciI  may  extend  a  determi- 
Dati<m  to  any  ihire  or  portion  of  a  shire. 


Strikes,  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  and  pref- 
erence to  unionists  cancded.  Lockouts, 
penalty  not  exceeding  £1000. 


No. 


Until  altered  by  Board  or  Court  of  Industrial 
Appeals. 


To  a  Court  (rf  Industrial  Appeals. 


Yes;  for  not  more  than  12  month*. 


By  Factories  Departinent  m  Courts  oS  Petty 
Sessions. 


Not  more  than  £10  foiffirst  offence,  £25  for 
the  seccmd,  and  £100  and  the  cancellation 
ot  factory  registration  for  the  third  ofTence 
by  an  employer. 


Not  exceeding  £25  for  each  employee  dis- 
missed becMise  a  member  of  a  Board  or 
for  giving  information  to  an  Inspects. 


Queensland 


Any  Board  may  be  appointed  with  State 
wide  or  limited  juriMiction.  On  recom- 
mendation of  Court,  Govonor-in-Coundl 
may  extend  the  area  over  which  an  exist- 
ing Board  shall  have  jurisdiction. 


No. 


Twelve  months  and  thereafter,  until  altered 
by  Board  or  Court 


To  Industrial  Court. 


Yes;  for  not  more  than  three  months. 


By  Inspectors  of  Factwies  and  Shops,  De- 
partment of  Labour. 


Not  more  than  £300  for  an4\880ciation, 
£250  for  an  employer,  an#£10  for  an 
employee  violatini^  an  award.  Not  over 
£500  for  an  Association,  or  3  months  im- 
pris(mment  for  an  individual.  v;.olating  a 
restraining  injunction  of  toe  Court. 


South  Australia 


Yes.  by  order  of  the  Court. 


No. 


Until  altered  by  Board  or  by  order  of  Indus- 
trial Court. 


To  Industrial  Court. 


Yes. 


By  Factories  Departmmt. 


Western  Austialia 


Award  shall  be  a  common  rule  throughout 
the  State  unless  limited  to  a  particuhu  area 
by  the  Court. 


None. 


Not  exceeding  £50  for  dismissing  an  em- 

ftloyee  because  a  membjr  of  a  Board  ot 
or  giving  evidence,  et';.;  not  exceeding 
£10  for  an  employee  cessing  w<H-k  for 
similar  reasons. 


Special  Commissioner  and  compubory  con- 
ference called  at  his  wder.  Three  Concil- 
iation Committees  for  colliery  districts 
Registered  agreements. 


None. 


Not  over  £250  for  an  Association,  £100  fat 
an  employer,  and  £10  for  an  employee 
violating  an  award.  Not  over  £250  for  an 
Association,  or  3  months  imprisoiunent  for 
an  individual,  violating  a  restraining  m- 
junction  of  the  Court.  £20  fat  an  em 
ployer  violating  a  detemunation. 


Not  exceeding  £20  for  dismissing  an  em- 
ployee because  a  member  of  an  Associa- 
tion or  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  award, 
etc.;  not  exceeding  £10  for  an  employee 
ceasing  work  for  similar  reasons.  Onus  of 
proof  m  each  case  on  the  party  so  acting. 


Penalty  not  exceeding  £50  for  strikes  and 
£1,000  for  lockouts  uuless  notice  of  inten- 
tion is  pven  to  Renstrar  and  secret  ballot 
taken  m  favor.  In  the  case  of  public 
unties,  compulsory  conference  also  must 
have  proved  abortivd. 


Compulsory    confa«Dce;  registered    agree- 
ments. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Penalty  not  exceeding  £500  for  an  Associa- 
tion or  3  montiis  impriscximent  for  a 
person. 


No. 


For  period  fixed  by  Court,  not  exceeding  3 
years,  <w  for  1  year  and  tiiencrfwward 
from  year  to  year  until  30  days'  notice  be 
given. 


No  appeal  except  against  imprisonment  or  a 
fine  exceeding  £20. 


No  suspennon.  Court  has  power  to  revise 
an  award  after  the  expiration  of  12  months 
from  its  date. 


By  Arbitration  Court  on  eomplunt  of  any 
party  to  the  award  or  Registrar,  or  an 
Industrial  Inspector. 


Not  to  exceed  £500  as  fixed  by  the  award  of 
the  Court.  £100  for  the  violation  of  a 
restndning  injunction  of  the  Court. 


Comi)ul8ory  conference;  Industrial  Court; 
registered  agreements. 


No. 


£50  for  dismissing  an  employee  because  an 
officer  or  memter  of  a  Umon  or  Associa- 
tion, or  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  award 
etc.;  £25  f(»  an  employee  eeaang  work 
fw  Mitiikr  reasons.  Onus  of  procrf  in  each 
case  on  the  party  so  acting. 


Penalty  of  £100  for  an  empkiyer  or  Indus- 
trial Union;  £10  for  other 


Compulsory  confaence;   refpstered  agree- 
ments. 


Yes. 
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Some  of  the  Peincipal  Cases  Decided  by  the  Commonwealth 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Court. 

1.  The  Merchant  Service  Guild  of  Australasia  v.  The  Common- 

wealth Steamship  Owners'  Association.     1  C.  A.  R.  1. 

2.  The  Australian  Workers'  Union  v.  The  Pastoralists'  Federal 

Council  of  Australia,  etc.     1  C.  A.  R.  62. 

3.  Ex  parte  H.  V.  McKay.     Application  made  under  the  Excise 

Tariff  Act,  1906.     2  C.  A.  R  1. 

4.  The  Marine  Cooks,  Bakers,  and  Butchers'  Association  of  Aus- 

tralia V.  The  Commonwealth  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion.    2  C.  A.  R  55. 
6.  The  Barrier  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Miners'  Association 
of  Broken  Hill  v.  The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.  Ltd. 
3  C.  A.  R.  1. 

6.  The  Australian  Boot  Trade  Employees'  Federation  v.  Why- 

brow  &  Co.,  etc     4  C.  A.  R.  1. 

7.  The  Federated  Marine  Stewards  and  Pantrymen's  Association 

V.  The  Commonwealth  Steamship  Owners'  Association  and 
Others.     4  C.  A.  R.  61. 

8.  The  Merchant  Service  Guild  of  Australasia  v.  The  Common- 

wealth  Steamship   Owners'   Association   and   Others.      4 
C.  A.  R.  89. 

9.  The  Federated  Engine-Drivers  and  Firemen's  Association  of 

Australisia  v.  The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.  Ltd.  and 
116  other  respondents.     5  C.  A.  R.  9. 

10.  The  Australian  Workers'  Union  v.  The  Pastoralists'  Federal 

Council  of  Australia,  etc.     5  C.  A.  R.  49. 

11.  The  Federated  Seamen's  Union  of  Australia  v.  The  Common- 

wealth Steamship  Owners'  Association,  etc.     5  C.  A.  R, 
147. 

12.  The  Merchant  Service  Guild  of  Australasia  v.  The  Common- 

wealth Steamship  Owners'  Association,  etc.     6  C.  A.  R  6. 

13.  The  Australian  Tramway  Employees'  Association  v.  The  Bris- 

bane Tramways  Co.  Ltd.,  etc.     6  C.  A.  R  35. 

14.  The  Rural  Workers'  Union,  etc.  v.  The  Mildura  Branch  of  the 

Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association,  etc.     6  C.  A.  R.  61. 
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15.  The  Australian  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers  v.  The  Com- 

monwealth Steamship  Owners'  Association,  etc.    6  C.  A.  K. 
95. 

16.  The  Australian  Tramway  Employees'  Association  v.  Prahran 

6  Malvern  Tramways  Trust,  etc.     6  C.  A.  R.  130. 

17.  The  Australian  Postal  Electricians'  Union  v.  The  Postmaster- 

General    and    The    Public    Service.   Commissioner.      7 
C.  A.  R  5. 

18.  The  Federated   Gas   Employees'   Industrial   Union  v.   The 

Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  etc.     7  C.  A.  R.  58. 

19.  The  Merchant  Service  Guild  of  Australasia  v.  Newcastle  and 

Hunter  River  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  and  127  Others.     7 
O.  A.  Ix,  u2, 

20.  The  Federated  Engine-Drivers  and  Firemen's  Association  of 

Australasia  v.  The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.  Ltd.,  etc. 

7  C.  A.  R  132. 

21.  The  Australian  Buildings'  and  Laborers'  Federation  v.  Archer 

and  569  Others.     7  C.  A.  R  210. 
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Administrative  cost,  see  Arbitration 

and  wage  board  systems 
Agriculture  and  agricultural  workers, 

2056,  2168,  2187-88,  2196,  2230 
Apprentices,  system  of,  2102-4,  2161, 

2167,    2177,    2184,    2217,    2235-36, 

2240 
Arbitration  courts,  Commonwealth, 
2206-2223;  New  South  Wales, 
2063-^4,  2079,  2107-2124;  New 
Zealand,  1977-1993;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 2159-62 

Cost  of,  2237-38;  evidence,  2124- 
25;  freedom  of  reference  to,  2231; 
functions  of,  2223;  jurisdiction, 
1977-83,  2013-19,  2107-9,  2158, 
2207-9,  2230-31;  statistics,  2262; 
structure,  2107,  2158,  2205-6;  work 
accomplished,  1991-93,  2162,  2167, 

2206 

Bee  also  Court  of  Industrial  Ap- 
peals; Magistrates'  Court 

Arbitration  systems,  administration. 
Commonwealth,  2206-7 ;  New  South 
Wales,  2078-79,  2107;  New  Zea- 
land, 1968;  Western  Australia, 
2162-68;  limited  by  courts,  2231; 
strong  features  of,  2049-51 

Arbitration  and  conciliation,  Indus- 
trial; 1960-67, 1977,  2021-28,  2060- 
64,  2076-78,  2133-36,  2159,  2170, 
2174,  2189,  2195,  2207,  2220,  2223, 
2227,  2240 

Arbitration  and  wage  board  systems, 
administration  of,  2230-40;  combi- 
nation of,  2151-52;  comparison, 
2048,  2221,  2229-30,  2242;  cost  of 
administration,  1993,  2147-51, 
2237-38;  deficiencies  of,  2154;  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of,  2240-51 

Average  wages,  see  Wages 

Aves,  1881,  1891,  1973,  2020,  2083, 
2162,  2181,  2182 


Awards,  basis  of,  20ia-19,  2160-61, 
2205,  2209-23,  2232-34;  cost  of, 
2149,  2237-8;  enforcement  of,  2070, 
2079,  2116-24,  2140,  2146,  2170, 
2227,  2238;  extension  of,  1989-91, 
2161,  2207;  limitations  of,  2158; 
permits  under,  2002-3;  scope  of, 
2262;  statistics,  1973,  1992-93, 
2207;  time  required  for,  2207,  2237 
See  also  Determinations;  Minimum 
wage 

Back  wages,  see  Wages 

Benefits,  see  Arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion. Industrial 

Bibliography,  2252-61 

Birth  rate,  2105-6 

Board  trades,  see  Arbitration  and 
wage  board  systems;  Wage  boards 

Business  depression,  see  Industrial 
depression 

Child  labor 

Clark,  2020,  2039,  2080-81,  2175,  2227 

Collective  bargaining,  see  Wage 
boards 

Combination  of  arbitration  and  wage 
board  systems,  see  Arbitration  and 
wage  board  systems 

Common  rule,  1923,  1989-91,  2063, 
2065-67,  2113,  2208,  2234 

Commonwealth,  2203-23 

Compulsory  arbitration,  see  Arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation.  Industrial 

Competition,  Chinese,  1948-52,  1954, 
2176;  equalizing,  1921-24,  2244; 
increase  of,  2160;  interstate,  2220 

Conciliation  boards,  1969-77;  com- 
pared with  wage  boards,  2229.  See 
also  Arbitration  and  conciliation. 
Industrial 

Conciliation  council,  1974r-77 

Condition  of  labor,  see  Labor 
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Contract  system,  2144,  2162,  2167, 
2214 

Cost  of  living,  1901-3,  1917-19,  2016- 
17,  2040-44,  2091-93,  2153,  2161, 
2165,  2184-5,  2192,  2199,  2220, 
2242-43 

Courts  of  Arbitration,  see  Arbitra- 
tion Courts;  Magistrates'  Courts 

Court  of  Industrial  Appeals,  1938-43, 
2168,  2173-74,  2179-80,  2189 
and  trade  relations,  1938-43 

Craft  unions,  see  Industrial  unions 

Determinations,  appeals  from,  2179, 
2180,  2189-90;  enforcement  of, 
1946-48,  2170,  2176,  2198-99,2201, 
2238;  operation  of,  1929-31,  1953, 
2170,  2175-76,  2185-86,  2191-94, 
2197,  2227,  2262;  principles  of, 
1868-70,  1954,  1995;  scope  of, 
2262;  suspension  of,  1875.  See  also 
Awards;   Wage  boards 

Displacement  of  workers,  1903-1912, 
2084,  2091,  2243-44;  adults  by  chil- 
dren, 1910-11;  men  by  women, 
1910,  2090-91,  2163.  See  also  Un- 
employment 

Economic  and  social  condition  in 
Commonwealth,  2220;  Queensland, 
2190;  New  South  Wales,  2078, 
2107;  New  Zealand,  1968;  South 
Australia,  2175,  2187;  Tasmania, 
2197;  Victoria,  1875-1929;  West- 
ern Australia,  2159.  See  also 
Labor,  condition  of 

Education  of  apprentices  and  chil- 
dren, see  Industrial  education 

Efficiency  of  labor,  task  system,  1912- 
16,  2027,  2083.     See  also  Labor 

Employer's,  1912-26,  1954-55,  2163, 
2238 

Employers'  associations,  2085,  2189, 

2249 
Employers'  unions,  see  Trade  unions 
Employment,  irregularity  of,  1907-8, 
2215.     See  also  Factories  and  fac- 
tory workers;   Labor 


Evidence,  see  Arbitration  courts; 
Awards 

Factories  and  factory  workers,  inspec- 
tion, 2140-42,  2175-77,  2190,  2198; 
statistics,  1921,  1928,  2025,  2165, 
2168,  2182,  2185,  2187,  2200.  See 
also  Awards;  Determinations,  en- 
forcement 

Factory  laws,  2169,  2173,  2196-97. 
See  also  Labor  laws 

Family  wage,  see  Minimum  wage 

Furniture  boards,  see  Wage  boards 

Hammond,  2222 

Heydon,  2120-23,  2133-35,  2152 

Higgins,  2117-19,  2207,  2217-18,  2237, 

2240 
High  court,  2205,  2208-9,  2231 
Home  work,  1876-80,  2188,  2240.    See 

also  Sweating  system 
Hours  of  labor,  see  Labor  and  labor- 
ing classes 

Immigration,  2030,  2035,  2099-2101, 

2105,  2163,  2193 
Improvers,  defined,  1934,  2177.     See 

also  Apprentices 
Increase  of  wages,  see  Wages 
Indentures,  see  Apprentices 
Industrial  agreements,  2169-70,  2174, 

2206,   2221,   2227;    ratification   of, 

2189;  term  of,  2127-28;  statistical 

tables,  2262 

Industrial  association,  see  Industrial 

union  I 

Industrial  boards  2124-28,  2189 
Industrial  depre^  ion,  1924-26,  2164, 

2247 
Industrial    disp;    es.    Act    of     1908, 

2067-71;  defin^,  1972,  1979,  2207- 

8,  2231;  stati^Ucs  and  tables,  1977, 

2067-71.      See    also    Arbitration; 

Strikes 
Industrial  education,   1934-38,   1954, 

2103,  2105,  2193,  2195,  2236 
Industrial  expansion,  1926-29,  2079- 

82,  2171,  2182-83,  2186,  2193,2199- 

2200,  2247 
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Industrial  unions,  1945,  2045-46, 
2067,  2111-12,  2165,  2205,  2248-^9; 
preference  to,  1983-89,  2044r^5, 
2109-12,  2219-20,  2234;  preference 
denied  to,  2181;  registration  of, 
2114-16,  2166,  2205,  2207,  2231-32. 
See  also  Trades  unions 

Injunctions,  2170 

Inspection  and  inspectors,  see  Fac- 
tories 

Labor  laws,  1851-65,  1960-67,  2057- 
79,  2107,  2158-62,  2169-70,  2175, 
2187-90,  2196-97,  2205-6,  2227-30, 
2252-61,  2262;  drafting  of,  2176; 
enforcement,  1946-52,  1929-52, 
2174-77,  2190-91,  2238,  2240;  value 
of,  2154,  2241 

Labor  and  laboring  classes,  condition 
of,  2160,  2183-84,  2199-2200,  2243; 
displacement  of,  1903-12,  2084, 
2090-91,  2163,  2243-44;   hours  of, 

.  2048,  2126-27,  2153,  2214r-16; 
profit  sharing  denied  to,  2209; 
registration  of,  2172;  shortage  of, 
2030,  2098-99,  2182-84,  2191-93; 
skilled,  2161,  2213,  2219;  statistics 
and  table,  2025-26,  2080,  2168, 
2184-85,  2194,  2200.  See  also  Effi- 
ciency of  labor. 

Labor  unions,  see  Trades  unions 

License  system,  see  Permit  system 

Living  wage,  1869,  1900,  2111-12, 
2116-24,  2154  2161,  2167,  2186, 
2195,  2210,  2"32,  2242;  defined, 
2110,  2217-18;  effect  on  industry, 
2218-19 

Lockouts,  see  StriKes  and  lockouts 

Magistrates*  Courts,  2143,  2169;  func- 
tion of,  1999-20  0 

Manufactures  and  manufacturing, 
statistics,  2059,  2081,  2165,  2182, 
2194,  2196,  2200 

Minimmn  wage,  methods  of  securing, 
2227-30;    principles  of   determina- 
tion of,  2178-79,  21S2,  ?195,  2196-^ 
97,     2205-6,     2209-2&,   ;a232y34;i 
status  of,  2249-51  '•.''' 
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and  maximum  wage,  1896-1901, 
2038-40,   2184,   2192,   2242. 
See  also  Awards;  Determinations 
Mining  and  miners;  2056,  2058,  2154, 
2157-58,  2163-64,  2168,  2183, 2187, 
2196 
Murphy,  1901,  1914 

Natural  resoiurces.  New  South  Wales, 
2065-57;  New  Zealand,  1959-60; 
Queensland,  2187;  South  Australia, 
2168-69;  Tasmania,  2196;  Western 
Australia,  2157-58;  Victoria,  1875- 
76 

New  South  Wales,  2053-2154 

New  Zealand,  1957-2052 

Non-board  trades,  wage  statistics  of, 
1893. 
See  also  Wage  board  systems 

Occupations,     disease     and     hygiene, 

2216 
Old  age  pensions,  1954 
Output,  see  Production 

Penalties,  enforcement,  1992-97,  2170. 
See  also  Arbitration  systems 

Permit  system,  1931-34,  1954,  2000- 
03,  2146-47,  2174,  2178-79,  2190, 
2198,  2201,  2236 

Piece  work,  2125-26,  2192 

Population,  New  South  Wales,  2057; 
New  Zealand,  1959;  Queensland, 
2187;  South  Australia,  2168;  Tas- 
mania, 2200;  Western  Australia, 
2165;  Victoria,  1875-76 

Physical  features  of  countries,  see 
Natural  resources 

Preference  to  unionists,  see  Trade 
unions 

Price,  see  Cost  of  living 

Production,  average  in  selected  in- 
dustries, 1915,  2084;  cost  of,  1917- 
19,  2040,  2085-86,  2200,  2245-46; 
efficiency  of,  1919-21,  2026-28, 
2082-84,  2086,  2246;  restriction  of, 
1913,  2163;  statistics  of,  2024-26, 
2056-57,  2099,  2165,  2168,  2187, 
V:   -99:00       ' 

P/ofit  sharing,  right  denied,  2209 
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Reference  Board,  2128 

Reeves,  1961-62,  1964,  2058,  2061 

Registration    of    trade    unions,    see 

Trade  unions 
Restriction  of  output,  see  Production, 

restriction  of 

Slow  and  infirm  workers,  see  Permit 
system 

South  Australia,  2168-2187 

Statutory  minimum,  1898,  2086, 2227. 
See  also  Minimum  wage 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  prevention  of, 
200a-13,  2064-65,  2070-71,  2078, 
2180-81,  2238-40;  prohibited  by 
statute,  2169-70,  2174,  2228,  2238- 
40;  statistics,  1942,  2010-11,  2057- 
79,  2128-2140,  2161,  2166,  2171, 
2186,  2189,  2195,  2197,  2238-40 

Systems  of  wage  regulation,  outline 

of,  2262 
Sweating  system,   1851-53,  2086-88, 
2186,  2188;    abolition  of,   1876-80, 
1953,  1965,  2019-21,  2181-82,  2199, 
2240;  women  under,  2173 

Task  system,  1912-16 

Tasmania,  2196-2201 

Trade     agreements,     see     Industrial 

agreements 
Trade  unions,  growth  of,  2167,  2231; 

registration     of,     2061,     2114-16, 

2165-66,  2231;  statistics  of,  1968- 

69,   2093-2094,   2153,   2165-66, 

2170,  2186,  2195,  2201 
Trade  unions  and  arbitration  courts, 

1983-89,    2044-47,    2093-96,    2165, 

2167,  2207,  2248-49 
Trade  unions  and  wage  boards,  1943- 

46,  1955,  2186,  2248,  2249 
Tregear,  1972,  2030-32 

Unemployment,  decrease  of,  2153, 
2199;  segregation  of  unemployable, 
1911-12;  statistics,  1908,  2028-32, 
2096-98,  2107,  2163,  2192-9Q    •,    •,.• 


Union  wages,  see  Minimum  wage 
Unions,  see  Trade  unions 

Victoria,  1851-1957;  cf  w.  New  Zea- 
land, 1959-67 

Wage  advance,  see  Wages 
Wage   boards   in   Queensland,   2190; 
South  Australia,  2175,  2187;  Tas- 
mania, 2197;  New  Zealand,  2078- 
79;  Victoria,  1853-1856,  1865,  1867 
Special,  1894-98,  2170-72;  Boots 
and  shoes,   1860-61;    Bread,   1859- 
60;  Furniture,  1860;  Men's  clothing, 
1862-63,  2186;  White  goods,  1863- 
65;  other  boards,  1900,  1901,  2173, 
2176,  2177;   statistics  and  special 
tables,  2262 
Wage  board  systems,  1924-26,  1954- 
65,    1959,   2057,  2068-69,   2168-70, 
2186;  cost  of  administration,  1954, 
2201,    2237-38;    defects    of,    1954, 
2201;   economic  and  social  effects, 
1875-1929,  2019-36,  2181-87,  2191- 
96,  2197 
Wages,  attachment  of,  2170;  average, 
2036-40,    2091,    2182,    2185;    back 
wages,  recovery  of,  1997-99;   chil- 
dren's wages,  2087 
Increase    of,     1894,     2036-40,     2047, 
2088-91,  2107,  2163,  2182,  2184-85, 
2186,  2188,  2191,  2194,  2199,  2241, 
2243;  average,  1892-96,  2153,  2184- 
85,  2192,  2199,  2241. 

Regulation  of,  systems  of,  2107, 
2262;   time  wages,  2125-26,  2175; 
women,  1894,  2163,  2167,  2218,  2241 
See  also   Cost   of   living;    Labor; 
Living  wage;  Profit  sharing;  Mini- 
mum wage 
Western  Australia,  2157-68 
Women  in  industry,  displacement  of 
men  by,  1910,  2090-91,  2163;  mem- 
bers of  wage  boards,  2248 ;  shortage 
of,    2030;    statistics,    2080,    2185, 
2194,     2200;     unemployed,     2029; 
members  of  unions,  2095,  2153 
Wise,  2069 

Workers'  unions,  see  Trade  unions 
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HEARING    OF    THE    STATE    FACTORY    INVESTI- 
GATING   COMMISSION,  HELD    IN    PART 
Vn,  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  MAY  i8,  1914 


Present  —  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Chairman. 
Hon.  Cyrus  W.  Phillips. 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Jackson. 
Hon.  Samuel  Gompers. 

Appearances  — Ho^.   Abram   I.   Elkus,    Counsel   to   the   Com- 
mission, 

Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Esq.,  Assistant  Counsel 

Commissioner  Gompers  :  In  opening  this  hearing  it  is  but  just 
to  state  that  we  expect  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  appearance  of 
Governor  Wagner  and  Commissioner  Jackson.     They  are  on  the 
way    down    here,    and    they    will,    on    their    appearanfie,   take 
their    proper    positions.    Governor    Wagner    as    Chairman    of 
this  Commission.     It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  announce 
that  Commissioner  Brentano  and  Commissioner  Dreier  are  both 
of  them  quite  indisposed  and  have  been  so  for  quite  a  considerable 
time.     The  meeting  called  for  this  morning  is  announced  on  the 
leaflet  prepared  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Commission  and  issued 
by  the  Chairman,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  to  consider  to  what  ex- 
tent there  is  a  duplication  of  inspection,  of  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments  in  New  York  city,  by  city  and  State 
departments,  and  what  remedies,  if  any,  .shall  be  adopted  therefor. 
Now  it  is  not  necessary  in  opening  this  discuss^ion  that  I  should 
more  than  announce  the  purpose  for  which  this  conference  is 
called,  for  it  is  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  conference  than  in- 
quisitorial.    The  Commission  wants  the  best  views  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  inspection,  those  who  know  by  observation 
what  remedies  can  be  applied  for  duplication  or  perhaps  triplica- 
tion of  work  which  could  be  performed  effectively  and  effectually 
by  one  inspector  or  perhaps  all  inspectors  under  one  direction. 
Wi'th  this  preliminary  statement  I  will  ask  Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus, 
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the  counsel  to  the  Committee,  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Shieutag,  to 
present  any  furtlier  matter  before  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Elkus:     Mr.  Chairman,  as  vou  have  said,  this  is  only  a 
conference  or  hearing  designed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
matter  of  duplication  of  inspection  and  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  it  if  it  exists.     When  this  Conunission  had  its  hearing 
some  years  ago  this  same  question  came  jup  before  any  legislation 
was  passed,  and  ahnost  everybody  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission objected  to  any  division  of  inspection  upon  grounds  which 
they  stated  in  their  testimony  and  which  appear  in  the  published 
reports  of  the  (Commission.     Since  the  laws  have  gone  into  effect 
I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  part  of  this  trouble  is  caused  by  this, 
that  until  these  new  statutes  wen't  into  effect,  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment was  properly  equipped  with  the  necessary  number  of 
inspectors  to  do  this  work,  there  was  not  as  much  inspection,  per- 
haps, as  there  ought  to  have  been,  under  the  then  existing  laws, 
but  with  a  re-equipped  department,  and  with  enough  inspectors 
to  do  this  work,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  city  in  the  same 
condition,  they  having  been  hampered  by  Jack  of  inspectors,  there 
probably  has  been  in  the  last  few  months  more  inspection  than 
there  has  been  in  the  preceding  years,  and  I  take  it  from  what  I 
understand  that  perhaps  the  great  number  of  inspections  which 
have  thus  taken  place  may  be  one  of  the  causes  for  the  agitation. 
In  the  ^cond  place,  although  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
this  duplication  of  inspections,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Commis- 
J?ion  to  find  out  how  much  of  it  there  was,  and  to  get  specific  in- 
stances, so  in  the  statement  of  this  hearing  which  was  issued  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  ago  the  following  was  contained :     "  It  has  fre- 
quently been  stated  that  in  many  instances  conflicting  orders  for 
the  same  identical  work  have  been  issued  by  different  departments 
of  the  city  or  State."     Then  we  asked  that  the  Commisdon  be 
furnished  specific  instances  of  this  so  that  it  could  inve^igate  and 
see  where  the  fault  was,  and  we  asked  that  these  instances  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  Commission.     Now  this  notice  of  this  hearing 
containing  that  reque^  was  sent  to  probably  500  organizations  of 
real  estate  owners,  property  owners,  manufacturers'  associations 
knd  others,  and  they  in  turn,  as  we  are  informed,  Widely  dis- 
tributed this  notice  among  their  members.     It  was  also  published 
in  the  newspapers  and  yet  I  have  to  say  that  up  to  this  morning 
we  did  not  receive  one  single  notice  of  alleged  duplication  6r  of 
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conflicting  orders.     I  have  heard  that  there  was  duplication,  but 
1  have  not  received  one  single  complaint  or  statement  that  I  could 
take  up  with  the  department,  which  I  would  like  to  have  done 
brought  It  to  their  atftention  and  found  out  who  was  to  blame,  if 
anybody.     Now  it  may  be  that  there  is  duplication.     There  onust 
be  If  there  is  so  much  talk  about  it,  but  we  took  every  opportunity 
0  get  wide-spread  publicity  for  this  notice  and  yet  we  have  had 
the  result  which  I  have  stated.     Now  I  want  to  say  this:     This 
hearing  today  is  limited  to  this  one  subject.    We  have  invited  the 
heads  of  the  city  departments  to  come,  and  everybody  else  who  is 
interested,  and  that  will  take  up  the  entire  day  and  probablv  more 
than  a  day.     The  question  of  changing  the  law,  the  Labor  Law 
and  the  fire  laws,  will  therefore  not  be  taken  up.     A  recodification 
ot  the  Labor  Law  has  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  at  great 
trouble  and  great  labor.     It  has  been  changed  and  amended  and 
rechanged  and  has  been  distributed  very  widely  to  all  people  who 
may  have  any  interest  in  it,  and  anybody  who  wants  a  copy  of  it 
may  have  it  by  applying  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Commission  or  sending 
a  postal  card  and  they  will  get  one,  or  they  may  give  their  name 
and  address  here,  and  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  adjourns  a  dav  or 
days  will  be  fixed  upon  which  there  will  be  full  hearings  upon  that 
codification.     The  Commission  invites  most  careful  consideration 
and  criticism,  suggestibns  and  discussion  of  every  provision  of 
that  recodification  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  if  the  parties  who  have 
any  criticisms  or  suggestions  to  make  will  send  them  in  advance 
to  the  Commission  they  will  receive  most  careful  consideration 
and  then  will  be  discussed  at  public  hearings  where  nece^ary. 
Now  the  first  witness  we  will  hear  today,  or  rather  the  first  gentle- 
man we  will  ask  to  confer  with  us  will  be  the  Stato  Labor  Com- 
missioner,  Hon.  James  M.  Lynch. 

Hon.  James  M.  Lynch,  State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  then 
addressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Commissioner,  you  are  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  .the 
State  of  New  York  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  such  since  when  ?     A.  Since  October 
23d. 

*     Q.  Of  last  year?     A.  Of  last  year. 
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Q.  At  the  time  of  your  appointment  how  many  inspectors  were 
there  in  your  department  ^     A.  Eighty-five. 

Q.  And  since  then  has  the  number  been  increased  ?     A.  Very 

much. 

Q.  To  about  how  many  ?     A.  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  reorganized  within  your  department 
under  the  la^v  a  number  of  new  divisions  ?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  briefly,  in  your  own  way,  how  the  reorgan- 
ized depaitment  has  been  extended  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  ?  A.  We  have  added  one  new  division,  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Hygiene,  and  we  have  strengthened  the  inspection 
service  in  the  First  District  and  Second  District,  and  we  have 
strengthened  .the  deipartment  all  along  the  line  by  the  addition  of 
necessary  clerks  and  other  facilities  to  ^bring  the  department  up 
to  what  it  Was  intended  to  be  under  the  new  lawis. 

Q.  And  will  ;you  be, kind  enough  to  state  ,how  many  inspections 
have  been  made  since  your  department  has  been  in  operation 
under  the  new  law?  A.  During  March  and  April,  1913,  there 
were  19,905  inspections  made,  and  13,497  compliance  visits. 
During  March  and  April,  1914,  there  were  18,358  inspections  and 
35,201  compliance  visits,  a  total  number  of  visits  for  these  two 
months  in  1913  of  33,402  as  against  53,559  for  the  same  months 
in  1914. 

Q.  And  how  many  had  you  made  before  ?     A.  Well,  not  half 

that  number. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  just  about  doubled  the  inspections?  A. 
Just  about  doubled  the  inspection  work. 

Q.  Now  you  have  read  this  ,statement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
hearing  today  and  ^he  quegrt:ions  to  be  asked,  and  without  asking 
questions  in  detail  now  of  you,  1  would  be  very  glad  and  the  Com- 
mission would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  state  your  views  upon 
t^is  en-tire  subject.  A.  I  set  my  position  forth  in  the  letter  to 
you  that  I  believe  you  have  and  I  think  perhaps  my  position  is 
as  clearly  stated  there  as  it  is  possible  to  e?q)ress  it. 

Q.  In  your  letter  to  me.  Commissioner,  you  stated  that  you 
were  opposed,  as  I  understand  you,  to  any  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  city  and  the  State  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  opposed  to  a  division,  making  two  depart- 
ments, one  for  the  city  of  New  York  and  one  for  the  State  of  New 
York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  are  you  also  opposed  to  a  separate  bureau  of  inspection 
apart  from  your  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  your  reasons  in  your  own  way  for  your 
decision  on  this  matter;  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  you  Commissioner 
whether  you  have  studied  these  propositions  very  carefully  since 
you  have  been  in  the  department  and  before?     A.  Yes,  I  have 
given  them  considerable  attention.     The  first  question  is,  should 
there  be  a  separate  department  for  New  York  city,  separate  Labor 
Department,  and  to  that  I  am  opposed.    In  my  letter  to  you  I  said 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  New  York  is  at  present 
working  in  harmony,  and  the  plans  I  have  under  way,  if  perfected, 
will,  I  believe,  give  a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  the  State.    To  divide  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department 
and  establish  a  department  in  New  York  city,  having  control,  in 
the  greater  city,  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  State.    It  would  result  in  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction  and  the  weakening  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  department  is  founded.     I  might  add  to  that  m  my 
opinion  there  would  be  just  as  much  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  labor  for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  another 
department  of  labor  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  having  three  sepa- 
rate departments  of  labor  for  the  three  first  class  cities,  and  a 
department  of  labor  for  the  rest  of  the  State.    I  do  not  think  that 
the  problems  in  the  Greater  City  are  any  different  from  the  prob- 
lems that  we  meet  throughout  the  entire  State.    We  have  had, 
since  I  have  been  Commissioner,  several  meetings  in  New  Y'ork 
city  of  the  supervising  inspectors,  the  supervising  inspectors  who 
are  located  here  and  the  supervising  inspectors  located  in  Albany, 
Utica,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  and  I  have  found  that  their  prob- 
lems are  the  same  and  that  by  conference  they  have  been  able  to 
reach  an  understanding  as  to  the  proper  method  of  handling  these 
matters,  and  from  my  six  months'  experience  in  this  Department 
and  from  my  general  experience  as  an  official  of  a  trades  union,  I 
am  satisfied'that  to  divide  this  department  would  weaken  it,  would 
result  in  one  policy  in  New  York  City  and  another  policy  through- 
out the  State;  would  engender  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
wage  earners  in  New  York  and  the  wage  earners  throughout  the 
State  and  also  the  employers. 
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Q.  Mr.  Lynch,  with  reference  to  a  bureau,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  make  iuspections  for  different  departments  of 
the  city  and  the  State,  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  that  ?  A.  Labor  Department 
inspectors  make  sympathetic  inspections.  That  is  their  business. 
To  understand  the  Labor  Law  and  to  understand  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  over  which 
they  have  jurisdiction,  they  are  trained  for  that  work  and  they 
bring  to  it,  as  I  say,  a  sympathetic  consideration  and  because  of 
that  condition  of  their  minds  we  get  the  best  results.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  have  that  through  a  common  bureau  of  inspection. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  case  of  what  would  be  everybody's 
business  would  be  nobody's  business  —  a  common  bureau  of  in- 
spection. 

Q.  In  your  letter.  Commissioner,  you  say  that  you  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  Permanent  Conference  Board  of  those  at  the  head  of  the 
city  and  State  Departments  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  reduce 
under  a  working  agreement  the  multiplicity  of  inspections  so  far 
as  that  is  possible  and  desirable  and  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  con- 
flicting orders  against  the  same  premises  ?  A.  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  think  that  would  probably  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
plan  was  outlined  and  it  was  made  a  legal  proposition,  a  law  pro- 
position, with  the  proper  machinery  to  carry  into  effect  the  object 
for  which  it  was  constituted,  but  I  think  the  plans  should  be  drawn 
up  very  carefully,  and  there  should  be,  if  possible,  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  and  city  departments  as  to  how  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. I  would  oppose  any  plan  of  any  kind  that  would  in  any 
way  weaken  the  power  and  the  authority  and  the  influence  of  the 
State  Labor  Department,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  that 
the  workers  will  get  any  protection  or  have  protection  is  through 
the  State  Labor  Department.  It  is  because  in  my  estimation,  also, 
I  may  add  here,  that  they  are  getting  that  in  some  degree  of 
proper  measure  at  this  time,  that  so  much  opposition  has  sprung 
up  against  the  Labor  Law. 

Q.  Now  is  there  anything  further,  Commissioner,  you  would 
like  to  say  upon  these  subjects  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  add. 
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Q.  In  your  letter  you  say  to  me  you  are  working  in  harmony 
with  the  city  departments  ?  A.  I  say  the  Labor  Department  is 
working  in  harmony,  that  is  the  up-State  supervising  districts  and 
the  New  York  City  supervising  districts  are  now  working  in  com- 
plete harmony.  The  supervising  inspectors,  as  I  explained  be- 
fore, meet  here  every  month  and  go  over  the  problems  they  are 
confronted  with  in  different  sections  of  the  State  and  find  out  the 
best  way  from  the  experience  of  the  inspectors  how  to  handle  those 
problems.    We  of  course,  want  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  city 

department. 

Q.  You  believe  a  plan  of  conference  of  this  kind  would  do 
away  with  any  friction  or  multiplicity  of  inspections  or  unneces- 
sary inspections  that  are  now  made  ?  A.  If  is  is  constituted  along 
the  lines  that  I  explained  in  answer  to  your  previous  question, 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  reason  why  that  department  is  in  existence  —  for  the 
protection  of  the  wage  earners. 

Q.  Now  is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say.  Com- 
missioner ?    A.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

By  Commissioner  Phillips: 

Q.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  your  department  ?  A. 
No  specific  complaint  that  I  can  remember  at  this  time.  We  have 
heard  assertions  and  rumors  that  conflicting  orders  are  issued  but 
when  we  trace  down  the  assertion  or  rumor  we  generally  find  it  is 
because  some  owner  does  not  want  to  make  the  change  or  because 
some  interested  party  is  objecting  to  the  order  which  has  been 
issued.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conflicting  orders  in  my  opinion, 
that  causes  the  trouble ;  it  is  the  proposition  that  the  owners  and 
employers  do  not  want  to  comply  with  the  order  that  causes  the 
trouble. 

Bv  the  Chairman  (Lt.-Gov.  Wagner)  : 

Q.  Commissioner,  have  you  had  many  instances  in  your  ex- 
perience where  there  was  —  and  this  question  I  base  upon  rumor 
too  —  where  there  has  been  an  order  issued  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  a  fire  escape  in  a  certain  factory  to  be  constructed  in  a 
certain  way  and  then  that  the  State  Fire  Marshal  would  order  an 
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entirely  different  kind  of  fire  escape  A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  of  that  kind  since  I  have  been  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  where  there  has  been  any  conflict  between  the  State  Labor 
Commissioner's  office  and  the  State  Fire  Marshal's  office.  That 
would  be  up  the  State  if  at  all. 

Q.  I  appreciate  that?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  conflict 
between  the  two  offices. 

Q.  If  there  was  this  conflict  it  would  certainly  come  to  your 
attention  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  would. 

By  Commissioner  Gompebs: 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  have  read  in  the  newspapers  and  we 
have  heard  it  elsewhere  from  other  sources,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  constructive  and  protective  labor  legislation  within  the  past 
few  years  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  manufacturers  have 
moved  out  of  the  State  of  New  York  into  some  other  state  where 
the  laws  are  not  so  exacting,  alleged  to  be  exacting,  and  have 
moved  because  of  endeavoring  to  get  from  under  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York;  do  you  know  of  any  such 
factories  that  have  moved  out  of  the  State  i  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not 
—  not  for  the  reason  that  you  assign  in  your  question.  I  have 
heard  rumors  that  factories  have  moved  out  of  the  State  for  the 
reasons  that  you  assign,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  a 
factory  has  moved  out  because  of  the  operation  of  the  factory  law. 
In  my  experience  this  has  always  been  true,  that  the  larger  em- 
ployers of  labor  are  perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  the  department  in  putting  into  effect  the  orders  that  we  issue, 
where  we  point  out  that  the  machinery  is  not  guarded,  sanitary 
conditions  are  not  just  as  they  should  be,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  protection  from  fire. 

They  are  perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to  do  the  things  that 
should  be  done  in  order  to  make  every  factory  safe,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  State  was  losing  any  manufacturers  it  would 
be  manufacturers  who  employ  a  considerable  number  of  work 
people  whom  it  would  pay  to  move  out  of  the  State  in  order  to 
escape  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  factories  which  have  moved  out  of  the 
State  at  all,  assigning  the  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned.  A.  I 
do  not. 
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By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Commissioner  Lynch,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  while 
you  are  here:  A  great  many  of  the  amendments  to  the  Labor 
Law  with  reference  tQ  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  in  build- 
ing in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  —  have  you  heard  from 
the  employers  throughout  the  State  complaints  with  reference  to 
those  laws  or  are  they  now  practically  satisfied  with  them ;  do 
they  find  them  of  real  benefit?  A.  As  you  perhaps  know,  the 
sanitary  code  is  now  in  process  of  making  by  the  Industrial  Board. 
The  Industrial  Board  has  given  hearings  here  and  in  Albany  and 
in  Buffalo,  attended  by  large  numbers  of  manufacturers  who  have 
criticised  the  proposed  sanitary  regulations,  and  have  also  offered 
suggestions,  and  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Industrial  Board 
those  suggestions  are  well  founded  they  will  be  worked  into  the 
law.  Now  prior  to  these  hearings  we  have  had  very  little  com- 
plaint, and  in  fact  no  complaint  at  all  against  the  sanitary  orders 
that  we  issue.  We  do  have  some  objections  from  the  smaller 
manufacturer  at  times,  but  when  we  trace  it  down  it  is  usually  an 
objection  from  the  owner  to  making  these  changes,  but  they  are 
generally  made,  and  that  is  the  last  we  hear  of  it. 

Q.  And  these  laws  that  have  been  enacted,  are  they  going  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  employee  alike?  A.  I 
think  that  if  the  recodification  of  the  Labor  Law  is  adopted,  and 
it  is  made  as  clear  as  it  is  made  in  that  recodification  it  is  going 
to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  employers  and  employees 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Are  there  any  further  questions;  does  anyone 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Lynch  any  questions. 

Mr.  Lynch:  Owing  to  the  added  duties  of  field  inspectors  as 
embodied  in  the  laws  of  1913,  and  made  effective  by  the  reorgan- 
ized Department  of  Labor,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  com- 
parisons by  figures  with  the  work  of  the  85  inspectors,  as  in  May, 
1914,  there  were  160  inspectors  in  the  Department. 

During  March  and  April,  1913,  there  were  19,905  inspections 
made,  and  13,497  compliance  visits.  During  March  and  April, 
1914,  there  were  18,358  inspections  and  35,201  compliance  visits, 
a  total  number  of  visits  for  these  two  months  in  1913  of  33,403  as 
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against  53,559  for  the  same  months  in  1914.  The  significance  of 
compliance  visits  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  from  these  visits 
the  record  of  the  actual  results  accomplished  is  eventually  made. 
Our  statistical  statement  for  April  will  give  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  activities  of  the  reorganized  department. 

Orders  affecting  over  100,000  factory  workers,  which  were 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the  month  of  April, 
were  carried  out  in  a  way  that  indicates  the  desire  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  bettering  condi- 
tions in  shop  and  factory. 

The  whole  number  of  inspections  of  factories  made  by  the 
Labor  Department  during  April  was  5,872.  Besides  this  there 
were  3,435  inspections  of  mercantile  establishments,  2,095  inspec- 
tions of  tenements,  8  inspections  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  3 
inspections  of  railroads,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  month  of 
11,419. 

On  these  inspections  there  were  issued  22,335  orders  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  there  had  been  compliances  in  20,803  cases. 
In  many  cases  the  orders  were  issued  so  late  in  the  month  that 
compliance  could  not  be  made  during  April. 

Our  April  report  shows  that  the  Department  has  continued  to 
bend  its  energies  toward  the  conservation  of  human  life.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  of  the  whole  number  of  orders  that  were 
issued,  there  were  7,397  that  had  to  do  with  fire  prevention,  5,868 
that  related  to  accident  prevention  and  5,047  were  orders  for 
better  sanitary  conditions.  Of  the  orders  that  the  Department 
issued  in  connection  with  improving  fire  protection,  nearly  2,600 
demanded  structural  changes  in  buildings.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  orders  issued,  14,712  were  in  New  York  City  and  the  rest  up 
the  State.  Of  the  compliances,  there  were  15,921  to  the  credit 
of  New  York  City  and  the  balance  up  the  State.  In  the  second 
inspection  district,  which  includes  all  of  the  up  State,  there  were 
approximately  600  orders  complied  with  at  the  time  they  were 
issued. 

The  statement  shows  that  the  inspectors  visited  1,015  factories 
occupying  whole  buildings,  666  tenant  factories,  338  bakeries. 
The  number  of  people  who  were  affected  by  the  inspections  and 
orders  was  113,511,  of  which  61,590  were  in  New  York  City. 
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Besides  the  original  inspections,  the  Department  inspectors  made 
16,248  visits  to  see  that  the  orders  issued  were  complied  with. 

The  Department's  legal  force  brought  172  prosecutions  in  cases 
where  orders  had  not  been  carried  out.  Eighty  of  these  were 
against  factories  and  92  mercantile  establishments ;  6  were  against 
factory  owners  who  did  not  carry  out  orders  on  sanitation ;  8 
against  those  who  failed  to  comply  with  orders  on  accident  preven- 
tion, and  20  against  factory  owners  who  failed  to  comply  with 
orders  on  fire  protection.  Prosecutions  were  brought  against  16 
factory  owners  who  failed  to  comply  with  orders  relating  to  chil- 
dren and  24  were  prosecuted  because  of  failure  to  carry  out  orders 
that  had  to  do  with  women.  There  were  67  prosecutions  against 
owners  of  mercantile  establishments  who  neglected  to  carry  out 
orders  relating  to  children. 

Besides  all  of  these  prosecutions,  the  Department  stopped  work 
in  41  cases  where  the  factories  were  unclean  and  in  one  unclean 
bakery.  Work  was  stopped  in  2  cases  because  of  dangerous  ma- 
chinery,  and  in  3  cases  because  of  the  use  of  scaffolding  not  prop- 
erly protected.  There  were  50  cases  where  the  inspectors  tagged 
goods  in  tenement  houses. 

The  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration  made  364  inspec- 
tions, which  included  one  labor  camp,  59  employment  agencies, 
117  immigrant  lodging  houses  and  26  philanthropic  societies 
which  secure  employment  for  aliens.  This  bureau  licenses  5 
immigrant  lodging  houses  and  sent  1,210  alien  children  to  the 
school  authorities. 

The  homework  inspection  division  received  364  applications  for 
tenement  licenses  and  granted  299.  There  were  357  licenses  can- 
celed and  one  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions,  a  net  decrease  in 
the  outstanding  licenses  of  50  for  the  month. 

James  T.  Hoile,  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  your  name  and  whom  you 
represent  ?  A.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.    I  reside  at  393  Hancock  street,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  association,  ap- 
proximately?    A.  Probably  five,  six,  seven  hundred  or  more. 
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Q.  Now  you  want  to  address  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  ? 
A.  Well,  I  have  uo  special  desire  to  address  the  Commission  be- 
yond referring  to  a  few  general  facts  which  I  believe  are  conceded 
by  most  manufacturers  and  business  men. 

Q.  We  are  taking  up  this  one  subject  today  of  the  duplication 
of  inspection  ?  A.  The  one  subject,—  yes,  sir, —  if  I  am  correctly 
advised  by  newspaper  report  and  by  inspection  of  public  docu- 
ments, T  say  that  if  from  observation,  newspaper  report  and  pub- 
lic documents  there  is  any  reliability  in  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  are  abundantly  supplied  with  inspections.  If  we  take  a 
building  from  its  inception,  if  you  please,  or  the  beginning  of  its 
construction,  from  the  digging  of  the  cellar  to  the  putting  on  of 
the  roof,  and  its  occupancy,  there  are  at  least  fifteen  different  de- 
partments or  bureaus  that  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to 
how  that  building  shall  be  built,  how  it  shall  be  operated  and  who 
shall  occupy  it.  Now  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  these  buildings 
being  subject  to  these  eight,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  departments  or 
bureaus  why  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Commission  can 
very  easily  learn  for  themselves. 

Q.  Now  assuming  what  you  say  is  true,  that  in  erecting  a  new 
building  and  also  in  maintaining  it,  it  requires  more  than  one 
inspection  what  is  your  remedy ;  we  want  to  get  a  remedy  ?  A. 
Well,  if  I  had  my  way  abc/iit  it  I  would  have  one  law  that  would 
cover  this  whole  business  and  I  would  not  have  inspectors  tumbling 
over  themselves  inspecting  buildings. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  one  department  taking  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion ?  A.  Yes.  I  would  have  as  many  inspectors  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  not  one  mcrre  and  comply  with  every  condition  of 
the  law.     It  is  a  question  of  fitting  conditions  to  the  law. 

Q.  Your  statements  are  too  general;  we  want  some  concrete 
proposition;  would  you  abolish  the  building  department;  would 
you  abolish  the  fire  department;  would  you  abolish  the  health 
department,  or  would  you  consolidate  them ;  give  us  some  concrete 
facts.  A.  For  that  we  have  Senators  and  Assemblymen  who 
make  our  laws. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  The  Senators  and  members  of  the  Legislature  are  simply 
ordinary  men,  ordinary  citizens,  and  this  Conmiission  was  created 
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for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  employers  and  the 
views  of  the  workmen  and  the  views  of  business  men  so  that  sotaie 
legislation  may  be  proposed  of  an  effective  character?  A.  Well, 
is  it  necessary,  Mr.  Gompers,  to  have  a  specialist  to  know  how  many 
cubic  or  square  feet  of  breathing  space  there  is  in  a  roctoi  ?  Should 
a  man  be  especially  fitted  to  make  that  inspection  ?  Should  a  man 
be  specially  fitted  to  say  whether  a  buzz  saw  should  be  covered  or 
not  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  take  the  laws  as  they  exist  and 
reduce  this  multiplicity  of  inspection.  There  is  no  argument  — 
you  don't  question  that  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  inspection,  do 
you  —  do  you  contend  that  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  making  the  argument.  A.  That  is  all  we  are  here 
for.  We  are  here  to  show  you  we  are  legislated  to  death,  first  an 
inspection  of  this  kind  and  then  of  another  kind. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  specific  instances  where  there  have  been 
contrary  drders  given  by  different  departments?  A.  Is  that  the 
purpose  of  this  meeting  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  stated  by  you  in 
your  first  question. 

Q.  Don't  lets  waste  time  arguing  what  the  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing is;  can  you  give  any  instance  of  conflicting  orders  by  the 
departments?  A.  I  can  put  a  man  on  the  stand  here,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Buildings,  who  will  give  them  to  you.  (Indicating 
Mr.  P.  J.  Carlin). 

Q.  Can  you  give  them  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  have  you  given  us  all  the  ideas  and  suggestions  that  you 
have?    A.  No  I  have  not. 

Q.  Go  ahead  then.  A.  I  want  to  ask  you  or  any  of  the  Com- 
missioners if  there  is  any  doubt  about  multiplicity  of  inspections  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  here  to  answer  questions.  A.  I 
am  here  to  make  that  assertion. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  some  facts  from  you ;  it  is  easy  enough 
to  make  assertions.    A.  That  is  the  fact  we  are  here  to  prove. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  Statements  have  been  made  that  there  is  such  duplication? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  jou  want  to  address  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  ? 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  special  desire  to  address  the  Commission  he- 
yond  referring  to  a  few  general  facts  which  I  believe  are  conceded 
by  most  manufacturers  and  business  men. 

Q.  We  are  taking  up  this  one  subject  today  of  the  duplication 
of  inspection  ?  A.  The  one  subject, — -  yes,  sir, —  if  I  am  correctly 
advised  by  newspaper  report  and  by  inspection  of  public  docu- 
ments, I  say  that  if  from  observation,  newspaper  report  and  pub- 
lic documents  there  is  any  reliability  in  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  are  abundantly  supplied  with  inspections.  If  we  take  a 
building  from  its  inception,  if  you  please,  or  the  beginning  of  its 
construction,  from  the  digging  of  the  cellar  to  the  putting  on  of 
the  roof,  and  its  occupancy,  there  are  at  least  fifteen  diiferent  de- 
partments or  bureaus  that  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to 
how  that  building  shall  be  built,  how  it  shall  be  operated  and  who 
shall  occupy  it.  Now  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  these  buildings 
being  subject  to  these  eight,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  departments  or 
bureaus  why  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Commission  can 
very  easily  learn  for  themselves. 

Q.  Now  assuming  what  you  say  is  true,  that  in  erecting  a  new 
building  and  also  in  maintaining  it,  it  requires  more  than  one 
inspection  what  is  your  remedy;  we  want  to  get  a  remedy?  A. 
Well,  if  I  had  my  way  abc/nt  it  I  would  have  one  law  that  would 
cover  this  whole  business  and  I  would  not  have  inspectors  tumbling 
over  themselves  inspecting  buildings. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  one  department  taking  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion ?  A.  Yes.  I  would  have  as  many  inspectors  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  not  one  mare  and  comply  with  every  condition  of 
the  law.    It  is  a  question  of  fitting  conditions  to  the  law. 

Q.  Your  statements  are  too  general;  we  want  some  concrete 
proposition;  would  you  abolish  the  building  department;  would 
you  abolish  the  fire  department;  would  you  abolish  the  health 
department,  or  would  you  consolidate  them ;  give  us  some  concrete 
facts.  A.  For  that  we  have  Senators  and  Assemblvmen  who 
make  our  laws. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  The  Senators  and  members  of  the  Legislature  are  simply 
ordinary  men,  ordinary  citizens,  and  this  Commission  was  created 
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for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  employers  and  the 
views  of  the  workmen  and  the  views  of  business  men  so  that  solme 
legislation  may  be  proposed  of  an  effective  character?  A.  Well, 
is  it  necessary,  Mr.  Gompers,  to  have  a  specialist  to  know  how  many 
cubic  or  square  feet  of  breathing  space  there  is  in  a  room  ?  Should 
a  man  be  especially  fitted  to  make  that  inspection  ?  Should  a  man 
be  specially  fitted  to  say  whether  a  buzz  saw  should  be  covered  or 
not  i  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  take  the  laws  as  they  exist  and 
reduce  this  multiplicity  of  inspection.  There  is  no  argument  -- 
you  don't  question  that  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  inspection,  do 
you  —  do  you  contend  that  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  making  the  argument.  A.  That  is  all  we  are  here 
for.  We  are  here  to  show  you  we  are  legislated  to  death,  first  an 
inspection  of  this  kind  and  then  of  another  kind. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  specific  instances  where  there  have  been 
contrary  Orders  given  by  different  departments?     A.  Is  that  the 

purpose  of  this  meeting  ?  j  i  • 

Q.  Yes.    A.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  stated  by  you  m 

your  first  question. 

Q.  Don't  lets  waste  time  arguing  what  the  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing is;  can  you  give  any  instance  of  conflicting  orders  by  the 
departments?  A.  I  can  put  a  man  on  the  stand  here  the  Com- 
missioner of  Buildings,  who  will  give  them  to  you.     (Indicating 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carlin). 

Q.  Can  you  give  them  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  have  you  given  us  all  the  ideas  and  suggestions  that  you 

have  ?    A.  No  I  have  not.  c    .     n 

Q    Go  ahead  then.     A.  I  want  to  ask  you  or  any  of  the  C  om- 

missioners  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  multiplicity  of  inspections  ? 
Q.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  here  to  answer  questions.    A.  1 

am  here  to  make  that  assertion. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  some  facts  from  you ;  it  is  easy  enough 

to  make  assertions.    A.  That  is  the  fact  we  are  here  to  prove. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Statements  have  been  made  that  there  is  such  duplication  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  the  mere  repetition  of  that  statement  proves  nothing; 
what  we  ask  from  you  is  can  you  give  us  specific  instances  in  which 
such  duplication  has  occurred  ?  A.  I  say  this,  that  in  each  and 
every  case  it  has  been  carefully  provided  for  by  legislation,  that  all 
this  duplication  is  legal.  It  is  a  law.  We  are  compelled,  t^e 
owners  of  buildings  are  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  laws. 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  What  we  would  like  to  get  is  some  real  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  remedy  it  (?     A.  Wipe  about  ninety  per  cent  of  it  out. 

Q.  Which  ones  would  you  wipe  out ;  what  do  you  say  should  be 
wiped  out  ?    A.  I  say  it  should  be  put  under  -^— 

Q.  Which  ones  ?  A.  Which  ones  ?  I  don't  know  that  any  of 
the  features  that  are  provided  for  by  law  should  not  be  carried'out, 
but  I  would  take  the  contract  of  doing  all  the  inspection  for 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  what  it  is  costing  the  State  of  New  York 
to-day.     Seventy-five  per  cent  you  can  wipe  out  easy. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  any  inspection  at  all  ?  A.  Certainly, 
absolutely. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  inspection?  A.  Proper  inspection.  I 
wouldn't  send  a  girl  into  a  factory,  as  they  have  been  sending  them 
in  Brooklyn  lately,  to  go  around  among  machinery  and  tell  men 
what  should  be  done.  I  would  put  a  man  there  to  tkl  what  should 
be  done. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  the  girl  didn't  know  ^  A.  According  to 
the  inference  in  the  department,  the  head  of  a  department,  she  did 
not. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Which  head  of  a  department  told  you  that  ?  A.  Didn't  tell 
me  that  but  one  of  our  Brooklyn  manufacturers  who  is  doing  every- 
thing possible 

Q.  Which  head  of  a  department  told  you  that  ?  A.  The  liead 
of  a  department  in  Kew  York  City. 
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Q.  Which  one  was  it,  the  Labor  Department  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
which  one.     It  was  up  in  Madison  Square. 

Q.  The  head  of  that  department  we  have  just  had  on  the  stand  ? 
A.  This  party  told  me  this  alleged  fact.  I  can  give  you  the  name 
of  the  man  if  you  would  like  to  have  the  man. 

By  Commissioner  Phillips  : 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern  with  a  diversi- 
fied line  of  work  do  they  not  have  specialists  in  the  various  depart- 
ments? A.  If  they  have  a.  large  manufacturing  plant  with  a 
variety  of  products  they  probably  would  have  specialists  with  dif- 
ferent lines. 

Q.  The  same  as  we  are  doing  for  the  State?  A.  In  the  same 
way  that  department  stores  are  being  run  at  comparatively  less 
expense  than  a  large  number  of  small  stores  can  be  conducted  for. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ?  A.  I  have  been.  I  am  a  retired 
manufacturer. 

Hon.  Henry  Bruere  (City  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New 
York)  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Bruere,  what  official  position  do  you  hold  in  the  city 
government?    A.  I  am  city  chamberlain. 

Q.  And  prior  to  your  being  city  chamberlain  you  were  engaged 
in  what  occupation?  A.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research. 

Q.  And  have  you  given  considerable  study  and  thought  to  this 
question  of  inspection  that  we  are  investigating  to-day?  A.  I 
remember,  Mr.  Elkus,  that  I  was  before  your  Commission  when  it 
was  considering  the  codification  of  the  Labor  Law,  Factory  Law, 
\  and  then  we  discussed  the  possibility  of  consolidating  some  of 
these  different  branches  of  inspection,  and  it  was  then  appar- 
ent, I  think,  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
spection of  a  single  premises.  It  did  not  seem  clear  at  that 
time  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  consolidate  these  various 
iifiipiction   boards.      Recently,    at    the    request   of    the    Mayor, 
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I  have  taken  up  again  the  problem  of  duplication  of  inspec- 
tion services  in  New  York.  The  Borough  President,  as 
you  know,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  has  called  attention  to 
some  duplications  and  states  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irritation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  it.  The  Mayor  feels,  I 
believe,  that  very'  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  consolidating  these  inspection  processes,  and  we 
are  now  studying  the  present  conditions  in  New  York  city.  If 
I  may  say  a  word,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  appears.  I  somewhat  sympathize  with  the  —  if  I  may  so 
characterize  it  —  the  helplessness  of  the  last  witness.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  ask  him  to  diagnose  the  difficulty  and  point  out  a  remedy 
here.  We  know  there  is  duplication  of  inspections.  Now  the 
question  is,  is  it  wise  to  attempt  consolidation  ?  We  all  know  the 
various  inspections  to  which  a  single  building  is  subjected.  It 
seems  to  me  the  problem  is  this:  Can  we  get  the  character  of 
service  we  want  by  centralizing  the  whole  inspection  service  ?  Is 
the  problem  one  of  conflict  between  jurisdictions  or  conflicts  in 
orders  issued  ?  If  you  consolidated  all  these  various  authorities 
and  had  an  inspection  board  for  fire  tenements  and  buildings, 
water  inspection  for  the  protection  of  the  city  in  respect  of  water, 
and  electrical  inspections,  etc.,  would  it  then  be  possible  to  have 
a  single  inspector  go  through  the  building  or  would  five  or  six 
inspectors  still  be  necessary  ?  Do  you  require  specialists,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  to  have  specialists,  to  go  through  the  building  look- 
ing for  these  different  things,  would  the  fact  that  you  have  con- 
solidated jurisdiction  lead  to  less  friction  or  less  annoyance  and 
equal  afficiency. 

Q.  Isn't  the  trouble  really  complained  of  this,  that  the  orders 
required  by  the  inspectors  to  be  carried  out  are  issued  at  different 
times ;  I  am  just  asking  for  information ;  it  isn't  so  much  that  the 
inspections  are  made  by  different  inspectors  at  different  times  but 
that  a  property  owner  or  manufacturer  gets  an  order  one  day  and 
he  complies  with  that  order  and  on  some  other  day  he  gets  an 
order  to  do  something  else,  not  the  same  thing  but  another  thing, 
and  that  goes  on  until  we  feel  that  he  is  very  much  to  be  sympa- 
thized with  ?  A.  I  imagine  that  condition  does  exist  but  it  has  not 
come  forward  in  the  form  of  concrete  complaints.     The  va^pijs 
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inspection  services  may  have  knowledge  of  specific  instances  of 
that  kind.    For  instance,  Mr.  Adamson  and  Mr.  Hammitt  may 
have  encountered  instances  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
true  and  cannot  be  ignored  that  we  have  various  lines  of  inspec- 
tions or  inspectors  being  sent  into  a  building  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  owner  of  a  build- 
ing must  feel  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation.    Now  the  ques- 
tion is,  can  you  accomplish  what  is  desired  to  be  accomplished  bi 
centralizing  the  inspection  forces  or  centralizing  jurisdictions'. 
The  answer  to  those  questions  is  the  purpose  of  our  present  study. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind  before  any  conclusion  is  reached 
that  you  cannot  get  an  improvement  of  these  specific  conditions 
unless  you  specialize  attention  upon  them.    I  assume  that  is  why 
special  attention  is  given  to  tenement  house  conditions.     A  ques- 
tion has  been  recently  raised  whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  to  con- 
solidate the  examination  of  plans  and  inspection  of  buildings  in 
process  of  construction  in  respect  to  tenement  houses,  with  the 
work  now  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  the  various  bor- 
oughs.   Those  who  are  specially  interested  in  tenement  house  con- 
trol raise  the  point  that  there  may  be  a  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the 
special  conditions  prevailing  in  respect  to  tenement  houses,  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  condition  existing  in  every  one  of  these 
fields  of  inspection  service.     We  have  formulated  tentatively  a 
plan  for  consolidating  the  jurisdiction  over  buildings  including 
inspections  by  the  bureau  of  buildings. 

Q.  Into  one  department?  A.  Into  one  department.  It  looks 
very  cumbercome.  At  first  blush  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
lose  the  necessary  emphasis  that  must  be  given  to  these  special 
conditions,  otherwise  we  won't  get  the  improvement  in  conditions 
we  are  looking  for.  The  other  proposition  which  has  been  crudely 
formulated  (and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  submit  to  your  Commis- 
sion such  data  as  we  have  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  you),  is  to 
retain  the  present  jurisdiction  over  conditions,  the  present  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  and  responsibility,  but  to  consolidate 
,  inspection  work,  in  a  measure,  having  a  single  inspection  depart- 
'  ment  ascertain  the  facts  upon  which  the  administrative  orders 
are  issued. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  the  city  administration  has  that  under  considera- 
tion now  ?  A.  Yes,  these  two  plans  have  been  carefully  formu- 
lated in  the  study  we  are  now  making. 

Q.  Does  that  take  the  inspectors  in  the  Building  Department  ? 
A.  I  want  to  be  clear  that  it  is  entirely  tentative  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  reach  a  sound  conclusion  on  any  of  these 
points  unless  you  go  thoroughly  into  the  work  done  by  the  divisions 
and  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  different  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  specially  interested  in  these  classes  of  inspection. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  gone  that  far,  and  we 
would  like  to  get  the  result  ?  A.  Here  is  the  rough  outline.  The 
idea  is  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  department  having  juris- 
diction over  these  matters, —  over  the  work  now  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings  in  the  five  boroughs,  the  work  of  the  Tenement 
House  Department,  the  work  of  the  Fire  Department  in  reference 
to  fire  prevention,  the  Department  of  Water  Supply  in  reference 
to  the  supervision  of  electrical  installations,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  reference  to  the  supervision  and  construction  of  exits 
and  inspection  of  boilers,  the  provison  for  exits  in  theatres,  the 
Health  Department  as  to  light  and  sanitation,  the  Department  of 
Licenses  in  respect  of  area  and  ventilation  requirements  in  mov- 
ing picture  theatres,  and  the  State  Labor  Department  in  respect 
of  the  physical  structure  of  the  building  itself  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Now,  it  is  conceivable  that  you  could  have  a  department 
for  all  of  these  things  broadly  enough  organized,  with  competent 
supervision,  but  it  seems  to  me  at  this  stage  that  we  would  run 
the  risk  of  losing  emphasis,  having  some  of  the  work  slighted. 
Now  for  this  same  group  of  activities  of  which  I  think,  so  far  as 
I  now  recall,  my  description  is  comprehensive,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  possibly  you  might  have  one  inspection  service.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  two  alternatives  should  receive  very  care- 
ful consideration.  Either  they  are  wholly  possible  or  they  are 
possible  in  part. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  :  '^ 

Q.  Have  you  considered  this  question  which  was  raised  before 
when  we  discussed  this  matter  — that  the  inspection  deparcment 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  department  which  enforces  the 
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result  of  the  Inspection  and  that  if  you  have  the  two  separate, 
there  never  will  be  any  practical  harmony  or  practical  working? 
A.  T  think  that  is  a  very  practical  question.  If  the  inspection 
force  is  separated  it  removes  the  administrative  organization  from 
responsibility,  from  interest.  I  say  it  is  conceivable  that  you 
would  have  a  well  organized  inspection  department  and  then  have 
it  subject  to  the  superior  administrative  control. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  the  matter  were  put  right  up  to  you  now,  ]Mr.  Bruere, 
would  you  favor  the  consolidation  of  all  these  departments  in  one 
inspection  department  or  leave  them  as  they  are  now  ?  A.  I  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  starting  out  with  complete  consolidation.  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  eliminating  some  of  the  illogical  conditions 
which  I  think  have  arisen  because  one  thing  has  been  taken  up 
after  another. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Kobert  W.  DeForest,  you  know,  of  course  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  wrote  in  reference  to  this  matter.  He  said  "  the  Bureau 
of  Inspection,  such  as  is  suggested  in  this  question  should  em- 
phatically not  be  established.  The  duty  of  inspection  and  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  results  of  inspection  should  not  be  sep- 
arated;" do  I  understand  that  you  agree  with  him?  A.  I  think 
I  do.  My  conclusions  .are  not  final  because  as  I  say  I  believe  this 
whole  question  ought  now  to  be  thoroughly  gone  into  and  everyone 
who  has  information  regarding  it  and  who  is  interested  should  be 

consulted. 

Q.  While  we  are  discussing  this  matter,  may  I  make  this  sug- 
ge^ion  for  your  consideration:  would  it  be  possible  and  prac- 
ticable to  make  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  for  instance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings,  and  make  that  a  bureau  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  thus  do  away  with  a  number  of  inspections  by  .different 
inspectors  there;  in  other  words  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  has 
charge  now  of  passing  upon  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  alterations  of  buildings,  and  they  have  to  have  their  inspectors 
for  that  purpose;  the  plans  or  most  plans  for  buildings,  have  to 
go  then  to  the  Fire  Department  to  be  approved  by  them  to  cover 
the  particular  statutes  in  reference  to  buildings  as  to  the  fire 
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hazard;  then  the  Fire  Department  inspects  them  through  its 
bureau  of  fire  ^prevent ion,  or  otherwise,  inspects  the  various  build- 
ings from  time  to  time,  ^but  ,an  owner  can  not  alter  a  building 
without  going  to  the  Department  of  Building  and  then  back  to  the 
Fire  Department  again.  Now  would  it  be  practicable  to  make  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  a  branch  of  the  Fire  Department  and  thus 
doaway  with  the  multiplicity  of  inspections?  A.  Your  que^ion 
hints  at  a  quite  different  department  than  the  present  Fire  De- 
partment, perhaps  it  will  come  to  such  a  point  that  we  wont  have 
fires  and  it  will  all  be  fire  prevention.  Off  hand  I  hardly  think 
it  feasible  to  do  that  now.  I  ,would  be  tempted  to  go  the  other 
way. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  take  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
away  from  the  Fire  Department  and  put  it  in  the  Building  De- 
partment ?  A.  It  seems  more  logical.  Let  me  have  that  clear.  I 
was  tempted  to  believe  that  we  are  coming  to  the  time  when  all 
.fire  work  will  be  largely  limited  to  fire  prevention  work,  that  that 
will  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the 
Fire  Department. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  There  are  now^  as  I  understand  thirty-one  departments  of 
the  city  government  or  about  that  number.  Am  I  right  about 
that  ?    A.  About  thirty-one.   Some  are  Boards. 

Q.  iS^ow  is  it  possible  by  consolidating  any  of  these  departments 
to  do  away  with  any  of  this  duplication  —  I  do  not  think  there  is 
so  much  of  that  as  multiplicity  of  inspection  —  isn't  that  the  real 
remedy  by  consolidating  or  abolishing  departments  ?    A.  Well,  it 
isn't  the  remedy  so  much  because  after  all  when  you  get  a  de- 
partment consolidated  you  get  various  subdivisions  and  you  may 
have  orders  emanating  from  bureaus,  lying  all  over  the  desk  of 
the  head  of  the  bureau,  who  has  so  many  things  to  attend  to  tha^ 
they  may  be  neglected.     I  do  not  think  that  is  the  solution.     I 
think   it   is   possible  to   have  those  processes   performed   simul- 
taneously.      I     state    no     conclusion     regarding     it,     but     the 
question  involves  ^consideration  of  the  problem  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  should  not  be  possible  for  the  men  who  examine  the  plans 
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for  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  ^nd  all  that  involves,  at  the  s'ame 
time  to  examine  them  with  reference  to  the  Water  Department,  to 
the  fire  prevention  work  and  Tenement  House  Department.  It 
should  be  possible  to  get  plan  examiners  to  do  that  work.  I  think 
that  should  be  discussed.  For  instance,  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller 
would  have  definite  ideas  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  about  these  consolidations.  As  an  administrative  prop- 
osition it  seems  ,to  me  sound  off-hand.  If  that  were  done  there 
should  be  a  great  deal  less  irritation.  , 

Q.  That  could  be  done  by  the  city  ?  A.  That  could  be  done, 
I  suppose,  by  statutory  changes. 

Q.  Do  you  require  legislation  to  .do  that  or  can  it  be  done  under 
the  home  rule  bill  ?    A.  There  is  no  such  thing. 

Q.  Can  it  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ?  A.  Anything 
can  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  but  it  can  be  effected  bv 
the  Legislature. 

Q.  Now  are  you  in  favor  of  anything  along  the  lines  of  the 
reventh  question  which  is  outlined  today  —  ^'  Shall  there  be  a 
permanent  conference  board  of  the  heads  ,of  City  and  State  de- 
partments making  inspections  of  buildings  in  New  York  City, 
etc.  ?  A.  I  think,  ^Ir.  Elkus,  there  should  be  a  conference  now. 
I  believe  it  is  uSiwise  for  any  of  us  to  state  conrlusions  regarding 
this  matter.  T  am  no  more  able  to  state  a  conclusion  than  you  are, 
I  assume.  I  do  think  we  should  consider  it.  I  believe  w^e 
should  now  have  a  conference  to  find  out  whether  there  is  the 
possibility  of  this  consolidation  we  have  been  talking  of,  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  duplication  or  conflict.  A  permanent  con- 
ference could  not  handle  differences  of  adininistrative  detail,  but 
the  conference  should  last  long  enough  until  some  conclusion  is 
reached.  I  think  if  you  did  that  it  wouM  be  a  -splendid  thing. 
I  think  if  you  got  a  conference  of  these  various  departments, 
boards  and  bureaus  and  have  the  master  not  onlv  discussed  but 
thoroughly  inquired  into  you  Would  smooth  out  conditions  a  great 
deal.  J  believe  it  wiser  to  act  in  this  way  rather  than  to  jump 
at  conclusions  because  we  would  be  going  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  conference  on  proposed  plans  or  legislation  ? 
A.  I  mean  conferences  on  the  administrative  problems.  I  believe 
.in  enforcing  these  vai^ious  laws.  I  imagine  there  has  never  been 
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held  a  conference  between  the  five  or  six  agencies  that  now  have  to 
consider  at  some  stage  in  its  career  the  ^problems  concerning  a 
building  erected  by  a  property  owner.  Let  them  come  together 
and  find  out  where  there  is  actual  duplication.  ,The  law  may  ndt 
state  difplication,  but  the  w^orkiiig  out  of  administrative  procedure 
may  develop  duplication.  It  seems  to  me  the  wise  thing  to  do 
now  is  not  to  attempt  a  conclusion  academically  but  to  reach  it 
after  months  of  considered  deliberation  of  a  number  of  these 
questions. 

JBy  Commissioner  Gompeks  : 

Q.  You  would  be  dp'posed  to  the  lessening  of  the  emj>hasis  on 
each  special  feature?  A.  I  think  there  is  danger  in  lessening 
emphasis.  You  can  get  an  administrative  organization  so  big 
.that  it  can  ndt  operate. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  further.  A.  I  came 
in  lesfponse  to  your  invfta^tion  because  (and  %  assumed  that  ^Ir. 
Adamson  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  represjenting  depart- 
ments of  the  city  will  say  similar  things)  we  are  noSv  considering 
this  problem.  We  recognize  it  as  a  distinctly  important  present 
problem.  My  own  view  is  we  are  not  ready  for  any  conclusions. 
Perhaps  the  other  gentlemen  have  reached  conclusions.  If  we  have 
not  reached  conclusions  I  suggest  as  a  wise  course  to  follow,  since 
the  Factory  Commission  has  precipitated  this  discussion  more  or 
less,  that  the  initiative  might  properly  come  from  you  to  bring 
together  these  different  fafccitors  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  con- 
ference, not  for  the  purpose  of  administering  these  various  laws 
but  for  the  pui<poseof  detarmining  upon  a  policy  of  administration 
forgetting  for  the  time\being  the  jurisdidtional  differences. 

Q.  I  may  say  to  you  this  hearing  was  designed  by  the  Ct>m- 
mission  to  be  the  beginniing  of  ^a  series  of  conferences  which  would 
take  place  after  the  J)ublic  hearing  along  the  lines  you  state.  I 
think  I  .said  thart;  to  you.  A.  I  assume  that  is  it.  I  will  not  now 
present  to  you  gentlemen  any  of  these  mooted  suggestions.  We 
ave  not  ready  to  submit  them  but  we  will  be  very  glad  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  you  to  reach  such  conclusions  as  we  can. 
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Aldeeman  Pouker  :  May  I  ask  the  wi'tness  a  question « 
Mr.  Elkus  :  You  may. 

By  Alderman  Pouker: 

Q.  How  would  you  answer , question  number  1,  "  should  there 
be  a  department  of  labor  for  the  ci^y  of  New  York  arid  one  for 
the  rest  of  the  State  'M  A.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  a  de- 
partment for  the  city  of  New  York  and  another  for  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bruere. 

Hon.  Egbert  Adamsgn  (Fire  Commissioner)  addressed  the 
Commission  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Commissioner,  you  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Fire 
Department  how  long  ?    A.  Since  the  first  of  January. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  since  you  have  been  there  have  you 
obtained  sufficient  assistants  in  your  department  so  as  to  make 
more  inspections  in  proportion  since  the  first  of  the  year  than 
there  had  been  before?  A.  We  havent  obtained  any  additional 
force,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Elkus. 

Q.  Have  you  made  more  inspections?  A.  I  think  we  have 
made  more  inspections  of  property. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  numbers?  A.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
exact  number,  perhaps  Mr.  Hammit  can.  I  have  them  at  the 
office.    I  can  get  them  for  you  very  quickly. 

Q.  Will  you  send  them  to  me  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  have  studied  this  question  which  is  before  the 
Commission  to-day,  have  you  Commissioner  ?    A.  To  some  extent, 

yes. 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  your  views  in  your  own  way  upon 
the  subject;  now  this  Commission  desires  to  find  some  way  of 
relieving  the  property  owner  and  the  employer  of  unnecessary  or 
duplication  of  inspections.  There  has  been  some  complaint  about 
inspections  —  I  do  not  understand  so  much  the  duplication  of 
inspections  as  the  multiplicity  of  them,  and  if  it  can  be  avoided 
and  still  have  the  work  done  properly,  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
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done,  and  if  any  way  can  properly  be  found  to  do  it  it  ought 
to  te  found,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  asking  you  to  come  here 
to-day  ?  A.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  that 
YOU  made  at  the  outset  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
specific  cases.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  cases  coming  into 
the  department  but  most  of  them  have  been  cases  where  t^ie  factory 
owners  have  been  required  to  fireproof  the  windows  leading  to 
fire  escapes.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  complaints  of  that 
kind,  but  otherwise  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  complaints. 

Q    Or  duplication?    A.  Or  duplication.    I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable irritation  on  the  part  of  the  public  due  to  the    act  that 
there  are  so  many  jurisdictions  dealing  with  this  problem  gen- 
erallY     I  think  the  criticism  or  complaint  which  we  have  heard 
r^en^ly  has  come  from  the  fact  that  another  jurisdiction  has  been 
added  in  the  matter  of  factory  inspections  recently.    You  know 
various  jurisdictions  are  dealing  with  the  matter  now,  and  when 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  was  created  and  began  to  inspect 
buildings  and  issue  orders  there  was  considerable  complaint  at 
that  time  also,  and  then  when  added  to  that  came  the  factory 
inspections  here  the  complaint  became  more  or  less  general. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q  We  might  have  extended  the  requirements.  Commissioner, 
but  ihe  Labor  Department  always  had  jurisdiction  oj  the-  dl^ 
ferent  factories?  A.  The  division  of  jurisdiction  as  to  requir^ 
ments  in  factories,  the  matter  of  exits  that  was  taken  from  tl 
Eire  Department  and  put  in  the  Labor  Department.  That  is 
what  I  refer  to. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  :  *     v       T 

O    That  is  as  to  the  number  of  exits  and  size?     A.   les 
have  never  had  any  citizen's  complaint  that  was  not  more  or  le^ 
^leral.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  d^sati  - 
faction  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  property  owners  over  the  fact 
hat  so  many  dLrent  jurisdictions  are  dealing  with  th^  questiom 
ThTseTms  to  be  undoubted.    Now  the  question  has  been  raised 
here  oTsome  practical  plan  of  avoiding  duplication  of  inspection 
That    s  a  mauer  which  was  taken  up  by  the  Fire  Department 
aeveral  weeks  ago  and  there  is  now  in  existence  a  joint  committee 
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consisting  of  a  representative  of  every  one  of  these  departments 
interested,  fire,  health,  water,  tenement  house  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment, a  joint  committee  which  has  had  several  meetings  and 
there  is  to  be  a  meeting  next  Friday  of  all  of  the  heads  of  these 
departments  under  the  auspices  of  this  joint  committee.  That 
committee  has  made  considerable  progress  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  workable  plan  which  will  avoid  duplication  and  avoid 
conflict  between  the  various  departments.  I  have  talked  over 
with  Mr.  Miller,  for  example,  a  plan  of  combining  the  examination 
of  architects'  plans  between  his  department  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. That  can  be  done  without  any  difficulty,  I  think,  and  with 
great  saving  of  time  and  annoyance  to  the  architect,  and  if  it 
works  between  our  two  departments,  which  I  am  sure  it  will,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  extended  to  all  departments  which 
examine  plans  for  buildings. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  idea.  Commissioner,  that  one  department 
should  examine  the  plans  and  the  other  departments  without  pass- 
ing on  them  themselves,  take  the  approval  of  the  one  department  ? 
A.  I  think  that  the  requirements  of  each  department  could  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  that  one  department  could  examine 
the  plans. 

Q.  One  department  to  approve  the  plans  ?  A.  One  department 
to  approve  the  plans. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  of  putting  the  Build- 
ing Department  into  the  Fire  Department  and  giving  general 
charge  of  all  buildings  to  one  department  as  far  as  building  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  the  enforcement  of  fire  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  them  ?  A.  I  think  the  enforcement  of  all  fire  prevention 
laws  ought  to  be  in  the  Fire  Department. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  if  you 
are  going  to  get  any  real  benefit  out  of  any  of  the  statutes  for  the 
protection  of  buildings  and  property,  that  you  have  got  to  have 
the  power  of  enforcement  in  the  same  department  which  has  the 
power  of  inspection  and  the  power  to  pass  upon  the  requirements  ? 
A.  I  think  that  is  unquestionable. 

Q.  You  cannot  have  the  two  things  separate  ?  A.  You  cannot 
have  the  inspection  and  the  enforcing  department  divided. 

Q.  That  is  the  conclusion  we  came  to  two  years  ago  when  this 
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subject  came  up ;  now  if  that  is  so  is  not  the  only  remedy  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  number  of  inspections  which  are  now 
required  to  be  made;  to  consolidate  some  of  the  departments? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  that's  true. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  of  this  kind  that  we  have  heard  any- 
where but  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  if  a  number  of  these 
departments  were  put  into  one  department  do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  then  to  do  away  with  this  number  of  inspections  and 
still  have  the  law  adequately  and  properly  enforced?  A.  Yes. 
I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  probably  a  correct 
division  would  be  something  like  this:  The  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment through  the  Industrial  Board  to  have  the  power  of 
regulation,  making  regulations,  and  the  power  of  enforcement 
should  be  in  the  local  departments,  that  of  fire  prevention  m  the 
Fire  Department,  that  relating  to  health  and  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion of  buildings  in  the  Health  Department. 

Q.  Then  you  would  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Labor  Department  from  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  enforcing  the 
law  ?  A.  As  to  enforcing  the  law.  As  to  making  regulations  of 
the  requirement  in  factories,  that  should  remain. 

Q.  That  was  suggested  to  the  Factory  Commission  two  years 
ago  and  was  very  bitterly  opposed?  A.  I  know  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed, but  the  suggestion  is  in  the  line  of  reducing  jurisdictions 
and  in  the  line  of  concentrating  administration. 

Q.  Even  if  the  State  Labor  Department  did  not  give  up  its 
right  to  enforce  its  own  laws  there  could  be  a  consolidation  with 
the  saving  of  men  and  money  of  these  different  city  departments 
having  charge  of  buildings  ?    A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Commissioner  Adamson,  turning  to  question  7,  do  you  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  Conference  Board  of  the  heads  of  the  city 
and  State  Departments  as  indicated  there  ?  A.  As  I  have  just 
stated,  we  made  two  months  ago  a  start  in  that  matter. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  city  alone  ?  A.  The  Labor  Department  has 
been  represented  and  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  next  Friday  of  all 
of  these  departments  which  I  have  mentioned ;  the  purpose  of  that 
meeting  is  to  confer  and  get  the  concensus  of  opinion  as  to  a 
working  plan  which  will  avoid  the  conflicts  and  duplications  which 
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have  been  complained  of.  There  has  been  considerable  progress 
made  on  that  already.  It  has  been  discussed  here  as  a  possibility 
but  we  have  started  and  it  has  been  under  way  for  almost  two 
months. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say.  Commissioner,  that  you  have  personally  not  had 
complaints  of  either  multiplicity  of  inspections  or  duplication  ot 
inspections?  A.  I  haven't  had  any  specific  complaints;  I  have 
heard  general  complaints. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  duplication  and  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  but  no  doctor,  it  seems  to  me,  can  diagnose  a  case 
unless  he  has  some  symptoms,  and  we  are  looking  for  particular 
cases  where  this  duplication  of  inspections  exists,  and  then  perhaps 
we  can  do  something  to  afford  relief?  A.  I  have  had  no  specific 
complaints. 

By  Commissioner  Phillips: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  have  heard 
rumors  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  case. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  The  complaints  you  heard  were  with  reference  to  enforcing 
the  law  such  as  the  putting  of  wire  glass  in  windows  ?  A.  Most 
of  the  complaints  have  been  regarding  that. 

Q.  And  also  sashes  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  from  your  own  knowledge  of  that  subject  are  those 
two  things  necessary  ?    A.  Which  two  things  ? 

Q.  Wire  glass  in  windows  where  there  are  fire  escapes  and  the 
metal  frames  ?  A.  I  should  think  if  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  are  complied  with  in  every  respect  as  to  other  exits  they 

might  not  be. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  have  to  have  fire  escapes  ?  A.  No,  if  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  are  complied  with  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Then  in  many  cases  the  Labor  Department  has  permitted  the 
owner,  if  he  desires,  to  take  down  the  fire  escape  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  he  found  it  useless?  A.  Yes,  and  we  have  had 
requests  from  property  owners  for  permission  from  the  Fire  De- 
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partmcnt  to  take  down  iire  escapes  in  buildings  where  the  Labor 
Department  has  ordered  windows  fire  proofed. 

Mr.  Elkls:    That  is  all,  Commissioner,  thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Makcus  M.  Marks  (President  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan), addressed  the  Commission. 

Bv  Mr.  Elkus  ; 

\l  Mr.  President,  you  are  the  President  of  the  Borough  and 
have  been  since  the  first  of  January  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  this  statement  of  the  purpose  of  this  hearing 

to-day  i    A.  I  have. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  the  matter  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  With  your  consent  I  will  read  a  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  in  answer  to  your  questions: 

The  duplication  of  inspections  and  the  conHict  or  orders  issued 
bv  the  State,  City  and  Borough  authorities,  in  connection  with  the 
buildings  of  New  York,  have  reached  such  a  state  that  both  owners 
and  tenants  are  in  despair. 

The  mo^t  important  consideration  in  Government  is  to  foster 

respect  for  the  law. 

Recent  developments  in  the  activities  of  conflicting  powers  have 
tended  to  weaken  this  respect  for  the  law.    When  the  law  demands 
that  you  swing  your  doors  outward,  and  another  law  demands  that 
you   change  this  arrangement  on  account  of  interference   with 
passers-bv  on  the  sidewalk,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  be  patient  with  the 
law.     Wiien  a  City  Department  orders  the  owner  to  erect  a  fire 
escape  from  the  roof  to  the  sidewalk,  and  he  complies  with  the 
law,  and  a  Borough  Department  issues  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  fire  escape  from  the  sidewalk,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
encumbrance,  the  citizen  becomes  demoralized  and  loses  some  of 
his  respect  for  the  law.     When  one  Department  gives  pel-mission 
to  connect  two  buildings,  so  that  one  fire  escape  may  answer  for 
both,  and  another  Department  orders  fire-proof  doors  to  be  erected 
in  the  openings  which  have  been  permitted,  there  is  a  wail  of 

despair. 

I  find  that  in  l^ew  York  City  at  least  seven  departments  can 
send  inspectors  to  a  citizen's  house  or  building.  These  are:  (1) 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings;  (2)  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau;  (3) 
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the  Fire  Department;  (4)  the  Health  Department;  (5)  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department;  (6)  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity;  and  (7)  License  Bureau.  Add  to  this,  the  State 
Labor  inspection,  and  we  have  a  total  of  eight  legal  inspections 
which  can  be  made.  In  addition  to  this,  each  one  of  these  inspec- 
tors has  the  right  to  lay  down  rules  and  instructions  as  to  what 
shall  or  must  be  done  to  comply  with  the  law,  as  his  department 
sees  it. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  duplications  and  conflicts  come  to 
such  a  point  that  w^e  are  bound  to  call  a  halt. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  Xew  York  is  not  a  manufacturing 
city.  They  are  not  posted  as  to  the  facts.  Kew  York  is  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  centers  in  the  world,  and  to  drfve  factories 
out  of  New  York  drives  out  homes  also,  because,  unless  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  earn  wages,  or  to  make  profits  in  a  factory,  there 
is  an  equal  lack  of  opportunity  to  be  able  to  afford  a  home  in  the 
city.  Drive  out  the  factories  and  you  drive  out  the  homes  and 
make  it  impossible  for  working  people  to  live  decently  in  our  city. 

The  ill  effects  will  be  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Worst 
of  all,  this  conflict  of  orders  from  various  departments  brings  about 
a  lack  of  respect  for  the  law. 

I  have  been  advised  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  situation  will 
be  further  complicated  by  the  addition  of  another  authority  which 
is  entering  the  field.  The  conflict  between  Borough,  City  and 
State  authoritv  will  be  increased  if  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee,  which  is  now  dealing  with  manufacturing  problem^?,  should 
decide  upon  measures  which  will  again  conflict.  I  hope  that  this 
will  not  happen. 

There  are  two  things  to  do  in  handling  the  present  situation ; 
the  first  is  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  co-operation  between 
the  heads  of  the  various  bureaus  under  the  present  laws. 

The  plan  which  I  have  suggested  is  the  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Inspectors.  I  want  to  say  I  have  already  done  a  great  deal  to 
help  bring  this  about  by  having  conferences  with  the  various  com- 
missioners and  asking  my  engineers  to  do  the  same  and  arranging 
between  them  to  have  these  conferences,  and  now  I  understand 
there  is  a  regular  system  of  conferences  going  on  which  is  going  to 
be  very  helpful.    I  have  recommended  strongly  to  the  Mayor  in  a 
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letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  the  estahlishment  of  this  Board  of 
Inspections.  The  Board  should  he  empowered  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  all  State  and  City  Departments,  co-ordinating  these 
orders,  and  calling  attention  to  conflicts  that  may  arise  among 
them.  Thus  we  would  have  a  clearing  house  for  inspections  and 
orders,  instead  of  eight  inspectors  visiting  the  same  building,  two 
at  the  most  would  answer  all  purposes,  provided  they  were  clothed 
with  the  proper  authority  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
information. 

This  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  two  directions :  By  means 
of  it  the  conflict  will  be  reduced  almost  automatically  to  a  mini- 
mum. Also,  there  would  follow  a  betterment  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  inspection  itself.  The  men  representing  several  departments 
would  develop  greater  ability  and  become  entitled  to  larger  sal- 
aries in  proportion  to  the  grade  of  work  they  did. 

We  cannot,  however,  eliminate  the  duplication  because  the  laws 
must  be  carried  out.  Therefore,  comes  the  second  method  for 
relief,  namely,  legislation.  There  must  be  either  a  combination 
between  more  departments  under  one  head,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Board  of  Inspection.  If  all  departments  should  place 
their  orders  into  the  hands  of  such  a  Joint  Board,  the  officials  of 
which  will  be  autorized  to  harmonize  differences,  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  to  the  State  and  City,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
conflict,  which  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  citizens.  In- 
stead of  eight  inspectors  going  into  a  building  and  covering  a 
large  territory,  two  inspections  would  serve  the  purpose  of  all  the 
departments,  and  each  inspector  would  have  a  small  territory  to 
cover.  The  same  kind  of  ability  that  serves  for  one  department 
will  serve  for  several  others,  and,  in  cases  of  special  difficulty,  con- 
sultants,   who    have    exceptional    ability,    could    be    called    into 

conference. 

Our  department  has  been  doing  this  by  personal  conferences 
between  the  President  of  the  Borough  and  various  Commissioners, 
as  well  as  similar  conferences  between  engineers  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  various  bureaus.  We  are  minimizing  the  conflict  by 
such  friendly  co-operation. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  received  a  volume  of  letters 
from  business  men,  house  owners  and  taxpayers  in  general,  ex- 
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pressing  hostility  to  the  methods  as  present  in  use,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  see  the  system  rectified. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  at  a  meeting  of  its  Board 
of  Governors,  held  on  May  12,  1914,  adopted  resolutions  with  this 
object  in  view. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  some  plan  of  relief  will  be  quickly 
decided  upon. 

Something  must  be  done  at  once.  There  is  hardly  another  fea- 
ture of  our  city  government  that  requires  more  immediate 
attention. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson: 

Q.  You  speak  particularly  as  to  conflict  of  orders  in  relation 
to  doors;  has  there  been  any  conflict  between  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  various  departments  of  the  city  government  so  far 
as  you  know  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  forced  to  physically  tear 
down  doors  that  swung  out  over  the  sidewalk  in  this  city  recently, 
and  they  were  swung  out  on  the  orders  of  the  State  Factory  De- 
partment. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  swing  the  door  out  in  the  street? 
A.  The  man  who  owns  the  house  puts  his  door  as  far  out  as  the 
law  will  permit  him  so  that  he  has  more  space  inside.  The  door 
swings  in  on  his  own  property.  Then  comes  the  order  of  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  state,  the  wisdom  of  which  I  do  not 
question,  asking  him  to  swing  his  door  out.  The  State  Factory 
Department,  however,  does  not  advise  him  to  consult  the  borough 
authorities  and  he  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  he  swings  that 
door  out  I  will  get  after  him,  because  he  is  hitting  people  that 
pass  by.  The  sidewalk  belongs  to  the  people  and  I  have  to  take 
care  of  that. 

Q.  But  you  agree  it  is  not  necessary  to  swing  the  door  out  in 
the  street  when  he  can  remove  the  frame  work  and  swing  the  door 
in  a  vestibule  ?  A.  If  he  received  notice  at  the  same  time  'that 
he  receives  the  other  notice  that  it  should  not  swing  beyond  the 
building  line  it  would  be  different. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  ordinary  property  owner  in  'New  York 
is  aware  of  that?  A.  He  cannot  keep  track  of  the  frequent 
changes  of  laws  any  more.  It  is  expecting  a  great  deal  of  the 
average  man. 
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The  Chairman  :    That  isn't  a  new  law. 

The  Witness  :    The  execution  of  it  seems  to  me  new. 

Q.  Doesn't  he  know  that  to  swing  a  door  into  a  thoroughfare  is 
against  the  ordinances  of  the  city ;  you  don't  think  there  is  a  con- 
flict there,  do  you  ?    A.  I  said  I  do  and  I  do  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  agree  that  he  should  know?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do 
not.    I  am  talking  of  the  average  citizen  now. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  every  phase  of  human  ac- 
tivity for  which  laws  are  provided  the  citizen  is  assumed  to  know 
the  law  and  if  he  violates  the  law  he  is  held  accountable  for  it  ? 
A.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  laws  that  are  on  our  statute 
books  the  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  posted  about,  provided  they  are 
executed,  but  when  the  citizen  gets  a  simple  notice  to  swing  his 
door  out  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  change  the 
hinges  and  swing  them  out. 

By  Commissioner  Phillips  : 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  at  the  time  the  order  to  swing  the  doors 
out  is  given  the  inspector  should  caution  him  ?  A.  He  might  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  double  authority  which  he 
should  consult  before  acting. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Do  your  seriously  maintain  there  is  any  property  owner  in 
New  York  City  who  does  not  know  he  hasn't  any  right  to  en- 
croach on  the  sidewalk  ?  A.  If  you  would  go  among  them  you 
would  think  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Either  that  they  don't  know  or  don't  want  to  know?  A. 
There  are  many  who  don't  know.  My  experience  has  proven  to 
*  me  that  when  a  man  gets  an  order  to  swing  the  door  out  that  is 
swinging  in  and  gets  no  other  information  it  is  the  most  natural 
thing  for  him  to  leave  that  door  where  it  is  and  by  changing  the 
hinges  to  swing  it  out. 


. 


By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  It  doesn't  require  legislation  on  that  subject;  your  idea  is 
that  if  the  State  Labor  Department  or  any  other  department  or- 
dered the  doors  swung  outwardly  they  should  put  on  the  notice  to 
be  careful  to  see,  in  complying  with  this  order,  that  they  do  not 
disturb  any  other  rule  of  any  other  department,  is  that  right? 
A.  That  would  not  cover  all  the  points. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  going  to  cover  every  single  case. 
A.  It  would  help  out  but  it  wouldn't  cover  the  point. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  this,  Mr.  President :  What 
you  want  to  have  done  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  property 
owner  to  the  fact  that  in  obeying  one  law  he  must  be  careful  not 
to  transgi-ess  the  other  law  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Q.  That  is  more  of  an  administrative  regulation  than  it  is  new 
law ;  you  don't  want  new  law  to  bother  with  that.  A.  Even  then 
there  will  be  the  number  of  inspections. 

Q.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  minute;  I  want  to  take  up  your 
statements  in  order  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  a  remedy ;  assuming  that  all  these  con- 
ditions exist  let's  get  at  a  remedy ;  now  my  first  point  is  take  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  ordered  to  have  his  doors  open  outwardly, 
and  you  concede  that  is  a  proper  regulation,  and  your  question  is 
that  in  trying  to  open  his  doors  outwardly  he  would  get  on  the 
sidewalk  and  he  can  be  ordered  off ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  in 
order  to  remedy  that  all  you  need  to  have  is  a  little  co-operation 
between  the  different  departments  so  that  when  an  order  is  made 
requiring  doors  to  be  opened  outwardly  the  owner  could  be  noti- 
fied that  in  obeying  that  order  he  should  be  careful  not  to  violate 
any  other  law  or  rule  and  that  a  notice  reading  "  This  does  not 
authorize  you  to  put  your  doors  on  the  street,"  or  something  of 
that  kind  would  seem  to  be  all  that  might  be  necessary  in  that 
case  ?     A.  I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful,  indeed. 

Q.  Now  take  the  next  case  you  mentioned.  You  said  something 
about  a  set  of  orders  regarding  a  fire  escape  from  the  roof  to 
the  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  know  no  city  department  orders  them  to  put 
a  permanent  staircase  on  the  street  ?  A.  T  think  that  is  the  order 
that  came  to  this  party.    If  anything  comes  within  ten  feet  of  the 
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sidewalk  it  is  an  encumbrance  and  it  comes  under  our  jurisdiction 
and  it  is  an  encumbrance  which  will  interfere  more  or  less  with 
the  passersby.  As  soon  as  this  case  came  to  my  attention  I  took 
the  liberty  of  asking  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  to 
meet  Mr.  Hammitt  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  to  talk  it  over. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  say  is,  a  little  co-operation  between  the  two 
city  departments  involved  would  have  solved  that  whole  problem  'i 
A.  It  would  not  change  the  laws. 

Q.  The  law  does  not  require  there  should  be  a  stationary  fire 
escape  down  to  the  sidewalk;  the  law  specifically  requires  that  the 
last  ladder  shall  be  a  balanced  ladder  which  provides  for  it  being 
ten  feet  above  the  sidewalk  ?  A.  Perhaps  the  Commissioner,  who 
is  here,  who  knows  more  about  the  detail  could  answer  that  better 

than  I. 

Q.  It  does  not  need  legislation  to  remedy  that?  A.  It  does 
provided  the  law  permits  a  fire  escape  to  be  within  ten  feet  of  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  We  will  call  Mr.  Hammitt  afterwards ;  now  you  said  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  orders ;  I  am  not  talking  about 
duplication  of  inspections,  I  am  not  talking  about  multiplicity  of 
inspections  but  duplication  of  orders,  and  if  you  have  any  ex- 
amples which  you  know  of,  of  your  own  knowledge,  we  would  like 
to  have  them  ?    A.  Duplications  ? 

Q.  Duplications,  that  is  where  the  same  thing  was  inspected 
by  different  departments  and  different  orders  were  given  for  the 
identical  thing  by  different  departments  ?  A.  I  have  quite  a  vol- 
ume of  literature  and  if  you  would  like  I  will  send  it  over  to  you. 

Q.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman  :   Specific  cases  ? 
Mr.  Marks  :   Specific  cases. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  are  looking  for ;  we  hear  speeches  but  we 
do  not  get  specific  cases?     A.  I  have  given  you  some  specific 

cases. 

Q.  No,  you  have  not?  A.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  the 
numbers  of  those  places  where  I  had  to  tear  these  doors  down  ? 

Q.  That  is  not  duplication.  We  have  had  cases  where  a  door 
had  to  be  opened  outward  and  they  had  to  build  a  vestibule  and 
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every  property  owner  who  knew  anything  should  know  you  can- 
not build  a  door  on  a  street  ?  A.  One  inspector  ordered  the  door 
to  swing  out  and  another  inspector  saw  the  door  swinging  out  and 
he  ordered  it  should  not  swing  out. 

The  Chairman  :   In  the  Labor  Department  ? 

Mr.  Marks  :  No,  I  don't  say  that,  but  it  is  the  conflict  between 
the  departments. 

Q.  The  order  of  the  second  man,  if  he  made  the  order,  was  that 
they  should  not  encroach  this  door  on  the  sidewlk  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  whether  the  door  swung  out  or  in,  it  could  not  go  on 
the  sidewalk  ?    A.  If  it  swung  in  it  could  not. 

Q.  If  it  swung  both  ways  ?    A.  It  would  then. 

Q.  It  would  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  permit  it  to  go  over  the  sidewalk  ?    A.  No,  sir, 

we  would  not  permit  it. 

Q.  I  say  if  it  swimg  both  ways  you  would  not  permit  it  ?    A. 

Would  not  permit  it 

Q.  The  only  way  you  would  permit  it  to  swing  is  inward? 
A.  No,  we  don't  care  how  it  swings  so  that  it  does  not  hit  any- 
body passing  by. 

Q.  Why  didn't  your  inspector  tell  him  to  vestibule  the  door? 
A.  Our  inspector  did  not  go  into  the  thing  until  it  hit  somebody 
passing  on  the  street. 

Q.  Why  didn't  he  then  tell  him  to  vestibule  the  door  ?    A.  We 

told  him  to  remove  it. 

Q.  Why  ?    A.  Or  swing  it  inside.    We  didn't  care  what  he  did, 

he  could  run  it  on  a  groove. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases,  specific  cases,  of  conflict  of  orders  of 
the  different  departments?    A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  them  with  you  ?  A.  I  haven't  specific  cases.  Per- 
haps the  fire  bureau  might  mention  some. 

By  the  Chairman  :  * 

Q.  We  had  the  fire  commissioner  on  the  stand  and  he  said  he 
had  no  specific  cases,  only  the  general  talk?  A.  We  had  one 
recently  which  I  mentioned  in  my  statement.  I  didn't  give  any 
names  and  addresses,  but  I  mentioned  a  case  where  an  owner  of 
two  adjoining  buildings  wanted  to  put  up  his  fire  escape  and  ho 
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was  told  by  one  bureau  that  the  way  oue  fire  escape  would  do  for 
the  two  buildings  would  be  by  connecting  those  two  buildings, 
breaking  through  an  entrance  on  each  floor.  That  made  one 
building  of  it  according  to  that  bureau.  Another  bureau  came 
along  after  this  was  done  and  said  they  must  put  fireproof  doors 
in  there.  That  settled  the  opening  question.  That  was  a  conflict 
naturally. 

Q.  Was  that  a  conflict  of  orders  or  change  in  the  statute  ?  A. 
Whether  it  was  a  conflict  of  statutes 

Q.  It  was  no  conflict  of  statutes  or  no  conflict  of  orders  either  ? 
A.  Well,  any  way,  the  owner  is  pretty  well  demoralized  about  it. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  for  the  owner ;  now  what  we  want  is  a  remedy ; 
vou  sav  that  the  United  States  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
can  make  new  laws  ?  A.  I  say  they  are  in  session  now  and  I  hope 
they  won't  go  any  further  in  the  way  of  recommendations  for 
further  laws. 

By  Commissioner  Gom^ers: 

Q.  What  have  you  in  mind  as  to  your  apprehension  ?  A.  The 
idea  is  to  make  the  factories  as  sanitary  and  as  safe  as  possible, 
that  is  the  idea  of  everybody. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  done?  A.  I  agree  very 
heartily  that  everything  should  be  done  to  make  them  as  sanitary 
and  safe  as  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  requires  eight  inspectors 
to  do  that. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  But  what  apprehension  have  you  in  regard  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  adopt- 
ing now.  We  have  the  borough,  city  and  State,  I  know  what  they 
have  done.  Now  comes  the  United  States  Government  and  what 
are  they  doing  to  help  things  ?  They  may  report  perhaps  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  Are  you  sure  they  won't  recommend  any- 
thing to  Congress  ? 

Q.  I  am  sure  they  won't  recommend  anything  as  to  which  you 
have  expressed  apprehension  ?  A.  If  you  are  sure  of  that  I  will 
take  your  word  for  it.    I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
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By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  President;  isn't 
this  the  fact  that  this  agitation  or  complaint  which  we  are  all 
familiar  with,  doesn't  it  arise  from  this:  one  department  makes 
an  inspection  of  a  building  and  orders  certain  things  to  be  done 
and  the  owner  or  the  tenant  or  the  manufacturer  complies  with 
it  and  by  the  time  he  has  the  mechanics  out  some  other  depart- 
ment comes  along  and  orders  something  else  to  be  done,  instead 
of  it  all  being  ordered  at  once,  which  would  save  cost  and  time  and 
trouble ;  now  isn't  that  the  case  in  most  of  the  matters  that  come 
under  your  notice?  A.  That  different  inspections  result  in  dif- 
ferent orders? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  executed  at  different  times  ?  A.  At  different 
times. 

'  Q.  And  that  ought  not  to  continue ;  we  all  agree  on  that  ?  A. 
As  far  as  possible  it  should  be  stopped. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  different  orders  for  the  same  thing  ?  A.  Affect- 
ing the  same  situation  but  not  the  same  thing. 

By  Commissioner  Phillips: 

.  Q.  When  an  order  is  made  that  order  ;OUght  to  embrace  all  the 
collateral  orders  that  eriter  into  it  so  that  the  owner  or  tenant 
could  complete  his  job  at  one  time  ?    A.  That's  the  idea. 

Bv  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  If  certain  things  have  to  be  done  in  a  building  properly  re- 
quired under  different  laws  administered  by  different  depart- 
ments isn't  it  proper  that  the  order  should  be  given  at  one  time 
so  that  the  owner  could  make  his  arrangiements  at  once  ?  A.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain. 

Q.  And  isn't  that  the  particular  complaint?  X.  That, is  one 
of  the  principal  complaints,  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  thing.  The 
owner  want  a  "  clean  bill  of  health  "  some  time  or  ,otheT. 

Q.  Xow,  Mr.  President,  can  not  'that  all  be  done  without  any 
legislation  by  siiriply  having  a  conference  between  the  heads  of 
all  departments  and  whenever  one  department  is  going  to  issue 
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an  order  about  a  building  to  confer  with  every  other  department 
(first,  and  say  we  are  going  to  issue  sitteh  and  such  an  order,  have 
you  inspected  this  building,  or  do  you  intend  to  issue  any  orders ; 
if  so  please  do  it  now  ?    A.  It  would  be  very  helpful. 

Q.  Can  that  ,be  done  without  legislation  ?  A.  That  is  being 
worked  out  now.     We  are  working  on  that  every  day. 

Q.  Then  if  the  departments  of  the  city  of  New  York  simply 
get  together  and  have  a  system  of  co-operation  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  complaints  would  disappear?  A.  I  don't  know  the  per- 
centage. 

^  Q.  Well,  a  large  per  cent.  A.  A  fair*  percentage  would  dis- 
appear.  ,^ 

Q.  And  without  legislation  ?    A.  Without  legislation  as  to  that 

part  of  it. 

Q.  Now  you  say  we  ought  to  have  one  bureau  —  perhaps  I 
didn't  follow  you  —  you  say  we  ought  to  have  one  bureau  to  make 
inspections  and  carry  out  the  orders  ?    A.  That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  That  is,  you  put  in  one  department  the  power  to  inspect 
and  enforce  the  orders  of  all  the  other  departments?  A.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  the  inspectors  pi  the  various  departments,  if  they 
could  be  combined  in  a  board  of  safety  or  board  of  inspection, 
call  it  what  you  like,  then  all  that  you  are  urging  about  would  be 
done  automatically. 

.  Q.  Now  let  see  i'f  it  ^vould  and  whether  it  would  work ;  your 
idea  would  be  to  have  a  bureau  which  would  inspect,  and  after 
it  inspected  would  report  to  the  three  different  departments  of 
New  York  city  the  result  of  inspections,  is  that  right  as  far  as  I 
^o  ?  A.  It  will  be  well  to  do  that,  or,  upon  consideration,  you 
might  deem  it  wise  to  give  the  power  to  such  a  board  of  inspection 
to  carrv  out  the  law. 

Q.  First  they  would  inspect  and  report  the  facts;  then  these 
different  departments  would  say  what  they  would  want  to  have 
done  ?    A.  No.    My  idea  is  that  they  would  get  the  orders. 

Q.  How  would  they  get  the  orders  before  the  inspections  ?  A. 
Not  the  orders,  but  the  rules. 

Q.  You  mean  the  statutes?    A.  Carrying  out  the  rules. 

Q.  Now  each  property  owner  is  supposed  to  know  the  law,  that 
is  it  is  published  and  he  is  supposed  to  comply  with  it;  now  the 
^only  way  that  the  departments  have  or  the  government  has  of 
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finding  out  whether  the  law  is  complied  with  is  to  have  an  in- 
spection made  and  after  the  inspection  is  made  and  they  find 
the  law  is  not  complied  with  then  to  make  the  orders  ?    A.  That 

is  right. 

Q.  How  could  you  get  orders  promulgated  without  fir^  having 
inspections?  A.  If  all  the  orders  of  the  various  departments 
were  seiit  to  one  board  that  board  would  carry  out  these  orders. 

Q.  First  you  have  to  have  your  inspections  bef oi>e  any  orders 
can  be  made,  except  general  orders,  to  comply  with  the  existing 
laws  ?    A.  That  may  be  your  thought ;  that  isn't  m*ine. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  thought ;  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
jnean  ?  A.  It  is  vejy  easy  to  explain  what  J  mean  but  I  can  not 
exactly  run  my  mind  on  the  groove  in  *which  yours  is  running. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

'    Q.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  remedy  ?    A.  My  remedy  is  very 

simple. 

«     Q.  L^s  see  if  rt  works  out  ?    A.  My  mind  has  run  clearly  on 

that  groove ;  it  is  a  plain  business  proposition. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  I  want  to  hear  the  plain  business  proposition,  but  I  want 
to  find  out  so  that  we  can  work  this  thing  out  practically.  I  will 
take  your  fir^  step ;  we  have  general  i*ules  about  how  things  are 
,to  be  done  in  buildings  and  the  property  owjier  is  suJ>posed  to 
comply  with  them ;  suppose  he  does  not  comply  with  them,  what 
{would  you  do  next ;  would  you  have  this  one  department  inspect 
the  buildings  and  report  or  would  they  inspect  arid  say  that  this 
ehould  be  done  or  thi's  ishould  not  be  done  or  would  they  reJ)ort 
back  to  some  bureau?  A.  My  opinion  is  tliat  the  inspection 
•should  go  ahead  of  the  order. 

.  Q.  That  is  what  I  said,  but  you  said  the  order  should  go  first  ? 
A.  The  rule  or  ctt*dinance,  not  the  order. 

I  Q.  Then  we  agree  that  far;  the  inspection  should  'tcome  first, 
and  that  should  be  made  by  this  one  department  of  inspection! 
A.  Which  has  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  or  rules  of  all  the  de- 

jpartments. 

Q.  Now  then  this  department  makes  its  inspections,  it  finds 
that  certain  things  are  not  complied  with  that  ought  to  be  done; 
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now  does  it  give  the  orders  right  away  to  have  th^m  done  or  does 
this  department  report  to  the  First  Department,  for  instance,  and 
say  here  —  let's  take  a  concrete  case  —  suppose  the  law  requires 
a  fire  escape  should  he  pu<t  on  a  huilding  and  this  departmjent  of 
inspection  after  a  while  inspects  that  huilding  and  finds  that  that 
fire  escape  is  not  on  and  also  finds  that  windows  are  not  wired  as 
required  and  also  finds  at  the  same  time  after  making  a  thorough 
inspection  of  that  building  that  some  sanitary  requirement  of  the 
Labor  Law  is  not  complied  with,  or  supposedly  not  complied  with, 
and  also  we  will  take  some  doors  which  open  outwardly  beyond 
the  building  line  when  they  ought  not  to  —  now  does  that  depart- 
ment go  to  work  and  say  here  Mr.  Property  Owner  theae  things 
are  not  done  and  we  order  you  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other  thing 
or  docs  this  depai'tment  of  inspection  report  those  facts  to  the 
four  or  five  different  departments  that  have  jurisdiction  and  then 
|wait  for  their  orders  before  going  ahead?  A.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Commission  to  work  out. 

Q.  We  aie  trying  to  get  your  views  about  iU  ,A.  I  would 
rather  feel  inclined  to  have  the  department  O  K.  the  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  the  inspection. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  enforces  the  order?  A.  The  department,  I  think, 
would  be  the  proper  authority. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  The  department  itself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  would  separate  the  inspection  from  the  enforcement  ? 
A.  Let's  get  it  down  to  something  concrete ;  here  instead  of  eight 
inspectors,  get  it  down  to  'two.  One  is  an  inspection  by  an 
average  inspector  who  is  a  plain,  practical,  common-sense  man; 
the  other  by  an  engineer  inspiector  who  takes  care  of  the  part^  of 
the  inspection  that  require  engineering  knowledge;  now  these 
two  men  have  gone  iiito  the  building,  and  thiey  report  that  ac- 
cording to  the  (Wders  that  have  been  received  by  them  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  departments  they  find  that  certain  changes 
Mre  necessary  in  that  building.  It  may  be  that  only  one  depart- 
ment  will  require  anything  to  be  done.    It  ^ay  be  that  two  will. 
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At  any  rate,  the  departnuents  th^t  are  required  to  act  according 
to  these  inspections  a,re  the  only  ones  that  ought  to  be  notified, 
and  they  should  pass  upon  them.  You  can  not  take  away  the 
power  ^of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  That  is  what  we  agree  on. 
i    Q.  How  would  you  enforce  it ;  they  get  the  order  and  issue  the 
order  ?    A.  The  same  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  They  give  an  ^order  and  within  a  reasonable  time  the  in- 
spector is  sent  there  to  find  out  if  the  order  is  ^complied  with  ?  A. 
That's  all  right,  but  the  inspector  dees  not  carry  out  the  order. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  would  not  eliminate  then   a   single  department  we 
have  ?    A.  I  do  not  say  that ;  that  is  another  proposition. 
'     Q.  Under  your  plan?     A.  I  haven't  gone  into  that  question 
today  as  to  the  elimination  of  departments.    That's  a  matter  for 
the  charter  commission. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  inspection ;  now  you 
would  separate  the  two  things  ?    A.  We  do  now. 
'    Q.  Then  you  enforce  the  order  ?    A.  Yes. 

•  Q.  Some  other  department  does  not  do  it  ?    A.  N^o. 

jPy  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  When  this  subject  of  a  department  of  inspection  came  up  a 
great  manv  men  who  had  studied  the  subject  gave  their  opinions 
about  it;  now  you  know  Mr.  Robert  W.  DeForest;  he  is  a  man 
of  ejq)erience  and  ability  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  Q.  Now  he  said  this:  "  The  Bureau  ®f  Inspection,  such  as  is 
suggested  in  this  question  "  —  that  is  the  questionnaire  we  issued 
three  years  ago  —  "  should  em'phatically  not  be  established.  The 
duty  of  inspection  and  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  results  'of  in- 
spection should  not  be  separated  in  different  departments"  ? 
A.  That  was  his  view;  and  if  you  were  satisfied  with  that  view 
you  probably  would  not  have  this  hearing  today. 

' '  Q.  We  were  satisfied  then  but  apparently  the  situation  seems 
to  have  changed ;  you  'would  have  besides  all  the  bureaus  now  es- 
tablished, you  would  have  a  separate  bureau  of  inspection,  tho 
power  of  enforcement,  however,  to  remain  with  the  same  depart- 
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ments  as  now?  A.  That  is  something  that  I  saj  should  he 
studied  very  carefully.  At  the  present  moment  that  is  my  view 
but  1  haven't  given  that  detail  the  study  it  deserves. 

Q.  Of  course  that  would  mean  the  duplication  of  inspections 
after  the  work  was  supposed  to  be  done?  A.  Not  necessarily; 
the  same  two  men  instead  of  eight  men  would  do  it  afterwards, 
just  as  the  eight  men  do  it  now. 

;  Q.  Your  case  of  eight  men  is  rather  an  extreme  case?  A. 
•Kule  out  one  of  them,  which  is  correct? 

Q.  The  Bureau  of  Licenses,  when  do  they  inspect  ?    A.  They 
do  inspect;  take  theatre  buildings  and  moving  pictures. 
:    Q.  But  it  does  not  affect  factories?     A.  I  was  not  speaking 
only  of  factories  —  the  news  stands,  how  about  them  ? 

Q.  That  isn't  a  manufacturing  estahlishment  ?  A.  This  is 
only  factories  ? 

,  Q.  We  are  talking  about  factories  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments?   A.  A  news  stand  is  a  nie?rcantile  establishment. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  get  down  to  this  — 
the  cases  that  you  mention  —  if  there  was  co-operation  between 
the  different  departments  of  the  city  it  would  be  vastly  beneficial, 
wouldn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  Within  the  power  of  the  city  officials  to  hring 
about  ?    A.  They  are  trying  to  do  it. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Mayor  control  every  department  of  the  city? 
A.  Not  the  State  Labor  Bureau.  The  Mavor  does  not  control  the 
Borough  President's  ofiice.    It  is  absolutely  beyond  his  authority. 

Q.  You  would  act  in  harmony  with  the  Mayor?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  other  departments  doesn't  he  control  ?  A.  Neither  the 
State  nor  — 

Q.  In  the  city  ?  A.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  other  city  depart- 
ments. 

Q.  And  in  the  Borough  President's  office  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments in  his  ofiice  are  appointed  by  the  Borough  President? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  orders  ?    A.  Are  final. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  it  comes  down  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Borough  President  ?    A.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  And  if  the  Mayor  and  the  Borough  President  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  by  regulation  the  complaint 
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which  has  been  made  as  to  all  these  matters  it  is  within  their 
power  to  do  so  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  then  it  goes  up  to  the  Governor  of 

the  State. 

Q.  Now  suppose  there  was  a  conference  board  between  the  State 
and  the  Borough  President  and  the  Mayor  that  would  cover  the 
whole  subject  ?    A.  That  would  be  very  helpful. 

Q.  And  as  a  practical  matter  it  would  cover  the  whole  subject 
without  legislation?  A.  It  might  result  in  changing  the  laws 
so  that  they  would  not  conflict. 

Q.  After  they  had  conferred  awhile  and  worked  the  thing  out 
there  might  be  required  some  simple  legislation  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful ;  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Such  conference?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  we  outlined  in  question  seven  ?  A.  I  don't 
remember  the  number  of  the  question. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  we  outlined  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Phillips  : 

Q.  That  is,  if  the  Labor  Commissioner  issued  an  order  sub- 
mitting that  to  the  other  departments  they  would  issue  an  order 
as  to  how  that  was  to  be  done  ?  A.  There  is  one  person  I  have 
in  mind  and  that  is  Commissioner  Lynch,  who  promised  to  see  me 
this  week. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  He  was  here  this  morning  ?    A.  I  haven't  seen  him. 

Q.  In  the  very  interesting  paper  which  you  read  to  the  Com- 
mission occurs  a  more  interesting,  if  possible,  paragraph  to  which 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  dissent,  but  after  reading  it  I  shall  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  in  connection  with  it.  You  say :  "  There 
are  some  who  feel  that  New  York  is  not  a  manufacturing  city. 
They  are  not  posted  as  to  the  facts.  New  York  is  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  centers  in  the  world,  and  to  drive  factories 
out  of  New  York  drives  out  homes  also,  because,  unless  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  earn  wages,  or  to  make  profits  in  a  factory, 
there  is  an  equal  lack  of  opportunity  to  be  able  to  afford  a  home 
in  the  city.  Drive  out  the  factories  and  you  drive  out  the  home 
and  make  it  impossible  for  working  people  to  live  decently  in  our 
city."    Now  this  morning  the  Commission  had  before  it  the  Com- 
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missioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  he  was  asked  whether  he  knew  of  any  factories  or  mercantile 
establishments  which  had  moved  from  the  State  of  New  York 
into  some  other  state  on  account  of  the  laws  affecting  regulations 
and  improvements  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  of 
workmen  and  employers  and  business  men,  to  which  he  answered 
emphatically  that  there  was  no  instance  of  which  he  knew.  Now 
I  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  establishment  which  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  reason  of  the  legislation 
within  the  past  year?  A.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  laws 
which  are  now  being  so  generally  complained  about  have  not  been 
executed  in  the  past  with  the  same  vigor  that  they  have  been 
recently  executed.  I  understand  there  have  been  thousands  and 
thousands  of  orders  that  have  been  held  and  only  recently  exe- 
cuted. I  have  this  morning  received  a  list  of  fifteen  manufac- 
turers who  are  getting  ready  to  move  out  of  the  town.  It  isn't  the 
past  I  am  speaking  about.  I  am  speaking  of  the  future.  We  have 
the  situation  before  us  now  that  we  never  had  before  us  in  the  past. 
There  has  never  been  this  conflict  and  this  activity  in  issuing 
conflicting  orders ;  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  after  manufacturers 
have  moved  away  from  New  York  —  I  am  coming  here  before 
they  have  moved  away  from  New  York.  That  is  the  situation. 
There  are  many  who  have  written  and  have  appeared  before  me 
and  said  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stay  longer  in  this  town, 
that  they  are  being  hounded. 

Mr.  Elkus:  That  same  statement  was  made  when  we  were 
talking  about  passing  laws  prohibiting  child  labor,  which  every- 
body agreed  to;  it  was  that  if  we  passed  these  laws  they  would 
all  move  out  of  the  State,  and  not  one  of  them  did. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  indelicate  or  a  violation  of  confi- 
dence or  incompatible  with  the  business  interests  of  the  fifteen 
gentlemen  whom  you  have  in  mind  whom  you  say  have  made 
this  complaint  to  give  us  their  names?  A.  I  will  get  you  the 
names  if  you  desire.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  you  in 
in  confidence.*  I  don't  care  to  publish  them.  Moreover  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  alarm.  It  isn't  only  the  fifteen.  This  is  one 
section.    There  is  a  general  feeling  of  alarm  in  the  town. 

*  The  list  referred  to  was  not  sent  to  the  Commission.    See  pp.  468  and  565. 
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Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  As  to  what  ?  A.  As  to  the  penalties  that  are  being  inflicted 
upon  the  manufacturers  by  this  conflict  of  inspections. 

Q.  Is  it  the  conflict  or  the  requirements  of  the  law  ?  A.  It  is 
the  conflict. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  The  laws  themselves  they  don't  object  to?  They  don't 
object  to  the  laws  but  they  object  to  these  constant  annoyances, 
contradictory  orders,  piece-meal  orders.  Now  while  on  the  subject 
I  want  to  say,  so  that  you  don't  think  I  am  coming  here  to  talk 
about  fifteen  men,  that  I  am  not  representing  fifteen  men  in  this 
talk.  I  propose  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  borough  so  far 
as  I  can  discover  what  it  is.  I  have  addressed  meetings  in  every 
part  of  this  borough  and  I  can  tell  you  I  need  to  say  nothing  more 
than  duplication  and  conflict  of  inspections  and  if  this  were  a 
campaign  I  would  run  into  office  on  that  platform. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  hope  that  isn't  influencing  you?  A.  No,  this  isn't  a 
campaign. 

Q.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  these  general  statements  and  if 
there  is  anything  wrong  we  want  to  correct  it  ?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  But  your  statements  do  not  help  us ;  there  is  nothing  specific 
enough  ?    A.  Do  you  want  the  numbers  of  the  houses  ? 

Q.  No.  We  Ayant  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  conflict  of 
orders  ?  A.  I  have  given  you  three  different  classes  of  orders  that 
conflict. 

Q.  You  have  give  us  one  in  the  case  of  the  door  going  in  and 

out?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  if  that  happened  that  wouldn't  ruin  anybody?  A. 
They  are  all  over  town. 

Q.  Where  are  they  all  over  town  ?    A.  Shall  I  send  you  a  'list  ? 

Q.  Yes.  I  think  these  gentlemen  if  they  complain  should  be 
willing  to  come  before  us  publicly  and  tell  the  whole  procedure 
showing  the  sufferings  which  they  have  undergone  as  a  result  of 
orders.  Give  us  the  orders  and  what  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
is  ?  A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  suggest.  The  real  estate  owners' 
associations  will  give  you  all  the  details. 
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By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  We  have  asked  for  them  and  they  have  not  given  us  any 
as  yet,  not  one  case  ?    A.  It  is  their  business  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  but  they  haven't  done  it?  A.  All  I  can 
say  is  to  represent  the  sentiment  here  and  give  you  my  experiences. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  President,  when  you  refer  to  conflicting  orders, 
such  as  doors  opening  outwards,  that  is  not  a  conflicting  order 
because  you  can  not  take  part  of  the  sidewalk?  A.  The  State 
Labor  Department  inspector  says  you  can  not  swing  it  inwardly 
and  the  owner  says  the  only  way  he  can  swing  it  outwardly  is  by 
swinging  it  over  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  That  you  say  is  a  conflicting  order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  want  you  to  swing  the  door  out  but  you  can  not  swing 
it  on  the  sidewalk ;  you  can  do  that  by  co-operation  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  order  it  without  legislation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  you 
don't  need  two  inspectors  on  the  job.  The  State  Labor  inspector 
is  the  man  who  first  issues  the  order. 

Q.  He  don't  need  to  if  the  owner  has  complied  with  the  law? 
A.  If  you  would  only  give  a  few  less  laws  to  the  owner. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  what  laws  would  you 
eliminate  ? 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books  that  you 
would  repeal  ?    A.  I  would  want  to  make  a  study. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  trouble?  A.  That  is  what  you  are  doing 
now. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Wasn't  it  possible,  Mr.  President,  for  this  property  owner 
to  comply  with  both  orders,  the  one  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  the  State  and  the  other  from  the  Borough  Department;  was  it 
impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  both  orders  ?  A.  It  would  not 
have  been  if  he  had  gotten  both  orders  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Was  it  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  both  orders  ?  A. 
In  many  cases,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  impossible  for  this  particular  man?  A.  I  don't 
know  how  they  are  going  to  work  that. 


Q.  Was  it  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  both  laws  ?  A.  I 
have  complaints,  Mr.  Gompers,  from  people  who  say  that  the  orders 
that  they  receive  make  reconstruction  of  their  buildings  necessary. 
It  isn't  impossible  to  reconstruct  buildings. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  man  of  wide  intelligence  and  experience 
and  good  will,  I  know  you  so  well  and  it  is  not  flattery  in  which 
I  indulge,  but  you  have  made  specific  complaint  against  the  order 
that  this  man  must  not  have  his  doors  swing  inwai*d  but  must  swing 
it  outward.    A.  That  is  only  an  illustration. 

Q.  Permit  me  to  finish  please.  He  placed  that  door  swinging 
outward  so  that  it  interfered  and  conflicted  with  the  laws  con- 
trolling the  borough ;  now  was  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  com- 
plied with  that  first  order  and  still  remain  within  the  law^s  of  the 
borough?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Commissioner  Phillips  :  I  suppose,  Mr.  Marks'  contention  is 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector,  who  is  presumed  to  know  the 
law  to  say,  to  the  property  owner  make  that  door  swing  out  and 
at  the  same  time  he  should  suggest  to  him  that  he  must  do  it  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  street,  and  that  if  the  inspector  did  not 
think  of  that,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  the  property  owner  did 
not  and  he  would  simply  shift  his  hinges  and  swing  the  door.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  there  is  nothing  more  serious  than  that  I  wouldn't  call 
that  a  serious  situation  ?    A.  That  is  only  a  detail. 

Q.  I  think  what  you  find  in  a  good  many  cases  is  that  a  factory 
owner  does  not  contend  that  the  law  which  may  compel  him  to 
make  a  change  is  not  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  or  for  the 
betterment  of  the  people  employed  by  him,  but  he  is  heavily  bur- 
dened with  taxes  just  now  and  the  additional  cost  is  a  burden 
upon  him?  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  more  at  heart. than 
anything  else  is  my  fear  that  we  are  going  to  create  a  disrespect 
for  the  law  when  we  give  conflicting  orders. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  I  haven't  seen  any  conflicting  orders ;  I  agree  with  you  that 
if  they  were  conflicting  they  would  create  disrespect. 
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The  Chairman  :    The  people  complaining  ought  to  help  ns.    ^ 
The  Witness  ;    I  think  they  are  doing  so. 

The  Chairman  :  And  see  if  we  can  remedy  it.  This  year  the 
Legislature  passed  some  laws  advocated  by  the  real  estate  owners 
in  New  York.  They  came  up  and  I  think  their  demands  were 
reasonable  and  they  secured  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Does  anybody  desire  to  ask  any  questions.  Do 
you  object  to  answering  questions? 

Mr.  Marks  :  I  have  no  objection  although  I  am  due  back  at  one 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Laureyns  :  When  orders  are  issued  there  is  one  eventual 
thing,  there  is  one  certain  man  who  had  to  execute  these  orders 
and  the  builders  and  the  architects,  they  are  the  men  who  profes- 
sionally execute  these  orders.  Now  I  would  simply  like  to  ask 
this  question :  Isn't  it  proper  that  the  builders  should  deal  with 
the  Building  Department  as  such  and  no  one  else  If 

Mr.  Marks:  That  is  a  thing  I  will  ask  the  Commission  to 
answer.  I  want  to  say  though  that  the  majority  of  owners  do  not 
require  either  architects  or  builders.  Most  of  the  orders  are  not 
of  that  serious  nature.  They  come  along  in  small  sections  and  the 
citizen  takes  a  carpenter  or  mechanic  who  doesn't  know  of  these 
conflicting  orders. 

Mr.  Laureyens  :    A  carpenter  or  mechanic  is  a  builder  ? 

Mr.  Marks:  In  a  sense. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  of  this  word  from 
you  and  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  if  there  was  co-operation 
between  the  departments  of  the  city  government  a  great  deal  of 
these  complaints  would  be  done  away  with,  a  great  percentage. 

Mr.  Marks  :    A  percentage.    I  have  already  acted  upon  it. 

Dr  KoEN :  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  a  great  many  cases  where 
these  orders  are  issued  to  swing  the  doors  outward  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  take  that  space  from  the  stores  without  harm- 
ing the  rental  value  of  those  stores  and  if  they  do  swing  them  out- 


side  they  would  come  under  your  jurisdiction  and  you  would  have 
to  take  them  away  ? 

Mr.  Marks  :  I  think  I  alluded  to  that,  that  even  the  changes 
that  are  ordered,  simple  though  they  may  seem,  require  structural 
changes  in  the  building  and  for  that  reason  are  very  difficult  to 
carry  out. 

Mr.    Alfred    R.    Kirkus    addressed    the    Commission    as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.   Kirkus,   will   you  state  whom  you   represent.      A.  I 

represent  to-day  the  Merchants'  Association  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  this  question.     A. 

The  Merchants'   Association,  by  action  a  few  weexs  ago,  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  duplication  of  orders  whicn  nad  been 
reported  to  them,  and  resolved  that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  sub- 
committee or  two  or  more  to  make  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  the  laws  relating  to  fire  prevention,  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  the  Fire  Commissioner  and  other  authorities 
in  relation  thereto  and  obtain  the  views  of  experts  having  special 
knowledge  on  this  subject  and  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1915  to  report  to  this  Committee  for  its  consideration, 
recommendations   and   amendments  of  the  existing  law.      They 
also  opposed  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Labor   and  Fire  prevention   in  mercantile  establishments.     In 
regard  to  the  questions  asked  to-day  they  did  feel  that  there 
was  not  enough  publicity  or  time  for  preparation  on  such  an 
important  matter,  as  on  Friday  morning  last  they  had  not  yet 
received  notice  of  this  hearing.     I  asked  them  to  write  to  you, 
Mr.  Elkus,  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Elkus:  I  think  they  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Kirkus:  I  inquired  two  consecutive  days.  In  answer  to 
the  various  questions,  answering  specifically  your  questions,  num- 
ber one  —  If  a  Department  of  Labor  is  necessary  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  it  should  have  laws  and  rules  for  said  city  and  not 
be  included  in  general  laws  for  the  whole  State. 
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We  believe,  however,  that  the  existing  departments  and  laws 
applicable  to  the  City  of  New  York  cover  all  matters  taken  care 

of  in  the  Labor  Laws. 

Number    2  — Establish    an    "Examining    and    Enforcement 
Bureau  "  for  the  City  of  New  York,  in  which  the  various  city 
or   other  departments  shall   concentrate  their  usual  or   special 
inspection  reports  covering  all  buildings.     This  could  be  built 
up  from  selected  employees  of  the  various  departments  interested. 
These  reports  should  be  examined,  tabulated  and  recorded  to  see 
that  there  is  no  duplication  or  conflict.     When  a  violation  ap- 
pears, the  Bureau  should  differentiate  between  what  should  apply 
to  the  owner  and  what  should  apply  to  the  occupant,  if  separate 
and  distinct.     The  one  order  when  issued  should  be  specific  and 
should  include  the  legal  requirement  in  that  case  of  the  different 
departments.    No  order  should  be  sent  to  an  owner  of  the  build- 
ing, that  should  apply  to  the  tenant  and  vice  versa,  and  in  draft- 
ing laws  this  distinction  should  always  be  carefully  considered. 
The  usual  procedure  being  to  send  an  order  to  the  owner  of  a 
building  and  force  him  to  straighten  out  any  difficulty  or  any 
illegality  caused  by  no  matter  whom.     Questions  three,  four,  five 
and  six  are  answered  by  the  above  answer  to  number  two. 

Conditions  have  changed  in  three  years,  we  are  now  faced  by 
facts  instead  of  theories. 

The  matter  of  question  seven  would  adjust  itself  by  the  sug- 
gestion in  answer  two.  The  various  departments  would,  under 
it,  have  to  have  a  working  agreement.  The  Building  Depart- 
ment, the  Fire  Department  and  all  others  would  send  their  orders 
to  this  Examining  and  Enforcing  Bureau.  It  would  reply  to 
the  Building  Department  —  you  say  this  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment says  that  —  get  together,  tell  us  what  you  want  and  the 
section  of  the  law  covering  same.  The  order  must  be  explicit 
and  must  not  conflict  with  any  other. 

There  will  have  to  be  also  considered  simple  methods  of  ap- 
peal or  arbitration  regarding  orders  with  discretionary  powers, 
following  along  the  lines  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Build- 
ing Department,  the  present  laws  of  the  City  Departments  being 
fully  competent  to  cover  any  special  cases  requiring  immediate 
attention. 


The  saving  in  cost  by  the  above  suggestions  is  estimated  as 
very  large,  and  the  saving  in  loss  to  owners  and  occupants 
incalculable. 

A  vital  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  existing  Labor  Law,  in 
that  no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  different  classes  of 
buildings  and  occupations  included  in  the  law.  A  building 
where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor  is  legally  just 
as  bad  as  one  where  one  thousand  or  more  persons  are  employed. 
An  occupancy  with  highly  inflammable  stock  and  large  numbers 
of  excitable  women  is  graded  with  an  occupancy  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery and  a  few  men.  A  mercantile  establishment,  "  any  place 
where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale,"  might 
be  a  10x10  delicatessen  store,  or  an  H.  B.  Claflin  Company 
wholesale  warehouse,  a  newspaper  stand  or  an  Altman's. 

Replying  to  the  statement  in  the  call  for  this  meeting  that 
practically  all  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  in  person 
or  who  submitted  written  statements  when  it  first  commenced 
its  investigation,  were  opposed  to  the  establishment  ol  a  Board 
of  Inspection,  etc.,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
my  brief  for  the  real  estate  interests,  filed  with  your  Commission 
in  1912,  I  said:  "  A  large  number  of  the  proposed  bills  embody- 
ing recommendations  submitted  to  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  are  practically  building  laws,  and  it 
would  seem  most  essential  to  have  separate  laws  covering  such  a 
city  as  New  York  and  small  places  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  We 
have  been  striving  for  years  to  have  "  Home  Rule  "  and  we  are 
being  hampered  all  the  time,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  bills  regulating  us  from  Albany." 

Also,  "  proper  and  fair  regulation  could  be  made  for  existing 
buildings  for  factory  use  when  complied  with  and  the  Factory 
Commissioner  might  properly  be  given  power  to  license  these 

uildings  under  classes.     One   standard   for  certain   restricted 

usiness,   number  of  employees,   ete.,    another   standard   for   a 

reader  range  of  occupancy." 

I  also  corresponded  with  every  Senator  and  Assemblyman  in 
he  State  Legislature,  protesting  against  the  amendment  to  the 

barter  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  Fire  Commissioner  and  the 
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Fire  Prevention  Bureau  in  the  €ity  of  New  York,  and  putting 
these  powers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkus,  have  you  any  examples  or  specilic  cases  of 
duplication  of  orders  on  the  same  property  ?    A.  1  have. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  with  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Will  you  let  me  have  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present 
time  the  rules  for  fireproofing  and  fire  resisting  materials  have 
not  yet  been  made  by  the  Industrial  Board.  The  rules  on  sanitary 
provisions  have  not  yet  been  made  by  the  Industrial  Board.  I 
have  some  cases  which  I  would  prefer  not  to  give  you  where  they 
are  distinctly  conflicting,  which  I  am  holding  up.  I  would  ask 
the  Commission  to  hold  them  out  because  we  do  not  want  to  make 
a  complaint.  There  are  specific  instances  of  mixing  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  we  believe  that  the  Commissioner  and  the  Industrial 
Board  will  wipe  them  out  when  they  have  their  rules  made. 

Q  In  other  words,  you  have  called  their  attention  to  it  and 
they  are  remedying  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  specific  case  where 
an  order  has  been  given  to  alter  toilets  and  I  have  an  order  from 
the  Labor  Department  with  an  absolute  dismissal  of  the  order. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson  : 

Q.  Absolute  dismissal  or  being  held  in  abeyance  ?    A.  Absolute 

dismissal. 

By  Mr.  Elktts  : 

Q  Will  you  give  us  that  case  ?  A.  I  would  prefer  not.  I  want 
to  find  out  and  ask  tlie  Department,  "  Do  you  insist  on  this  order 
or  do  you  stand  by  the  order  made  last  October?  "  it  is  only  fair 

to  them.  1    J  ti  _ 

Q    Mr.  Kirkus,  you  have  heard  the  questions  I  have  asked  the 

Borough  President ;  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  principal  complaint  is 

that  orders  are  given  piece-meal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  that  is  the  real  complaint  and  principal  complaints 
A  Yes  sir ;  I  believe  we  are  all  getting  together,  sir.  I  believe 
you  as  the  Commission,  the  city  officials,  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, the  Real  Estate  Board  and  all  want  to  get  together  so  that 
this  duplication  will  not  continue. 

Q  It  is  a  wrong  name  to  call  it  duplication  ?  A.  No,  we  get 
orders  to  put  a  fire  escape  on  from  the  Fire  Department,  There- 
are  thousands  of  them -the  Labor  Department  will  give  you  an 
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order  that  If  jon  have  that  fire  escape  you  must  do  so  and  so. 
We  say  to  them,  all  right,  we  do  not  ask  for  that  fire  escape  as  a 
means  of  exit,  we  wiU  take  it  off.  The  Fire  Department  does  not 
want  it  taken  off  ? 

Q.  They  say  they  want  it  for  the  firemen  to  get  upon  ?  A. 
Exactly.  Then  why  should  we  be  put  to  the  additional  expense 
of  complying  with  the  Labor  Law?  That  I  consider  a  duplica- 
tion of  orders. 

Q.  May  be  you  call  it  by  a  different  name,  and  you  should  not 
be  put  to  that  additioaial  expense,  i^ow  this  Commission,  as  you 
know,  has  acted  with  your  various  bodies  in  having  the  law 
changed  and  amended  as  wa^  proper,  and  whenever  you  have  come 
to  us  with  a  statement  of  facts  we  have  always  investigated  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  A  great  majority  of  these  cases  could  be  avoided  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  city  departments  ?  A.  Exactly,  with  the  State 
departments. 

Q.  The  city  itself,  however,  oould  ^cooperate  and  the  State  to- 
gether and  a  little  eo-operation  in  giving  out  orders  would  solve 
most  of  the  difficulty  ?    A.  Nine-tenths  of  the  difficulty. 

Q.  That  you  say  as  a  practical  real  estate  man  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Representing  a  large  number  of  owners  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
«n  not  speaking  for  real  estate  owners  to-day,  but  I  am  a  real 
estate  owner. 

Q.  And  without  any  legislation  —  there  would  not  fee  required 
any  legislation  ?  A.  I  am  afraid  ihere  will  havo  to  be  an  adjuet- 
ment  of  the  legislation. 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  We  haven't  go  to  that  quite.  TVe  will 
simplify  that  and  ask  you  to  consider  it  with  us.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  will  have  to  regulate  some  of  these  laws. 

Q.  :N"ow  you  spoke  about  a  general  inspection  board  and  that 
board  yon  say  would  inspect  and  then  report  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city?  A.  l^o,  this  shall  fee --this  is  very  hurriedly 
•drawn  —  an  examining  and  enforcing  bui^au. 

Q.  That  board  would  examine ;  suppose  to-day  they  wanted  to 
find  out  if  all  doors  in  factors  did  open  outwardlv,  <iiat  board 
would  take  it  upon  itself  to  make  the  inspections  ?  A.  5^o,  an 
inspector  comes  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  report^  to 
this  Bureau. 
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Fire  Pl'eveution  Bureau  in  the  City  of  JSew  York,  and  putting 
these  powers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkus,  have  you  any  examples  or  specific  cases  of 
duplication  of  orders  on  the  same  property  ?    A.  1  have. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  with  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  have  them?  A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present 
time  the  rules  for  fireproofing  and  lire  resisting  materials  have 
not  yet  been  made  by  the  Industrial  Board.  The  rules  on  sanitary 
provisions  have  not  yet  been  made  by  the  Industrial  Board.  I 
have  some  cases  which  I  would  prefer  not  to  give  you  where  they 
are  distinctly  conflicting,  which  I  am  holding  up.  I  would  ask 
the  Commission  to  hold  them  out  because  we  do  not  w^ant  to  make 
a  complaint.  There  are  specific  instances  of  mixing  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  we  believe  that  the  Commissioner  and  the  Industrial 
Board  will  wipe  them  out  when  they  have  their  rules  made. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  called  their  attention  to  it  and 
they  are  remedying  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  specific  case  where 
an  order  has  been  given  to  alter  toilets  and  I  have  an  order  from 
the  Labor  Department  with  an  absolute  dismissal  of  the  order. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson  : 

Q.  Absolute  dismissal  or  being  held  in  abeyance  ?  A.  Absolute 
dismissal. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  that  case  ?  A.  I  would  prefer  not.  I  want 
to  find  out  and  ask  tlie  Department,  "  Do  you  insist  on  this  order 
or  do  you  stand  by  the  order  made  last  October? "  it  is  only  fair 
to  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkus,  you  have  heard  the  questions  I  have  asked  the 
Borough  President ;  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  principal  complaint  is 
that  orders  are  given  piece-meal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  real  complaint  and  principal  complaint? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  we  are  all  getting  together,  sir.  I  believe 
you,  as  the  Commission,  the  city  officials,  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, the  Real  Estate  Board  and  all  want  to  get  together  so  that 
this  duplication  will  not  continue. 

Q.  It  is  a  wrong  name  to  call  it  duplication  ?  A.  No,  we  get 
orders  to  put  a  fire  escape  on  from  the  Fire  Department.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  —  the  Labor  Department  will  give  you  an 
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^rder  that  if  jou  have  that  fire  escape  you  must  do  so  and  so. 
A\e  say  to  them,  all  right,  we  do  not  ask  for  that  fire  escape  as  a 
means  of  exit,  we  will  Uke  it  off.  The  Fire  Department  does  not 
want  it  taken  off  ? 

Q.  They  say  they  want  it  for  the  firemen  to  get  upon  I     A 
Exactly.     Then  why  should  we  be  put  to  the  additional  expens^ 
of  complying  with  the  Labor  Law^     That  I  consider  a  duplica- 
tion of  orders. 

Q.  May  be  you  call  it  by  a  different  name,  and  you  should  not 
he  put  to  that  additional  expense.  Now  this  Commission,  as  you 
know,  has  acted  with  your  various  bodies  in  having  the  law 
changed  and  amended  as  was  proper,  and  whenever  you  have  come 
to  us  with  a  statement  of  facts  we  have  always  investigated  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  A  great  majority  of  these  cases  wmld  be  avoided  by  tJie  co- 
operation of  the  city  dq)artments  ?  A.  Exactly,  with  the  State 
"departments. 

Q.  The  city  itaelf,  however,  oouM  «>-operate  aiwl  the  State  lOr 
geiher  and  a  little  oo<,peration  m  giving  owt  orders  would  solve 
most  of  the  diflSculty  ?    A.  Nine^enths  of  the  difi^culty. 

Q.  That  Jim  say  as  a  practical  real  estate  man  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Representing  a  large  number  of  owners  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
«n  not  speaking  for  real  estate  owners  to-day,  hut  I  am  a  real 
€state  owner. 

Q.  And  without  any  legislation  —  there  would  not  Ibe  required 
any  legislation «  A,  I  am  afraid  there  will  have  to  be  an  adj^- 
ment  of  the  legislation. 

Q.  In  what  way  I  A.  We  haven't  go  to  that  quite.  W«  will 
simplify  that  and  ask  you  to  consider  it  with  us.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  will  have  to  regulate  some  of  these  laws. 

Q.  Now  you  spdcc  about  a  general  inspection  board  and  tiiat 
board  you  say  would  inspect  and  ihen  r^>ort  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city?  A.  No,  this  shall  be  — this  is  very  hurriedly 
drawn  —  an  examining  and  -enforcing  bureau. 

Q.  That  board  would  examine;  suppose  to-day  they  wanted  to 
Imd  out  if  an  doors  in  factories  did  open  outwardlv,  that  board 
would  take  It  upon  itself  to  make  the  inspections  ?  A.  No  an 
inspector  comes  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  reporte  to 
this  Bureau. 
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Q.  Then  you  would  have  the  Labor  Department  still  having  its 
bureau  of  inspections?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  examine  that  building  and  say  we  find  these 
doors  opening  inwardly  and  they  ought  not  to,  but  instead  of 
reporting  back  to  their  own  department  they  would  report  to  this 
new  department?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  this  new  department  would  send  the  inspector 
there  and  find  out  if  that  was  so?  A.  No,  this  bureau  would 
then  immediately  communicate  with  the  other  departments  — 
have  you  any  orders  on  that  —  we  will  send  out  one  order  on  that 
door  question  for  this  reason 

Q.  I  understand  your  reasons ;  then  this  one  department  would 
not  inspect  at  all,  they  would  just  inquire?    A.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  You  have  a  sort  of  clearing  house  and  instead  of  writing  one 
to  the  other,  would  write  to  one  individual  who  in  turn  would 
correspond  with  all  the  others;  instead  of  the  Building  Depart- 
ment or  Labor  Department  saying  we  are  going  to  order  the  doors 
of  Mr.  So  and  So's  building  to  open  outwardly  and  writing  a 
letter  to  all  the  other  departments  of  the  city  and  asking,  what 
have  you  against  this  building,  you  would  have  them  write  to 
some  other  man  who  would  in  turn  write  to  the  different  depart- 
ments?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  would  not  abolish  any  department  now  in  existence  ? 
A.  IN'o,  I  am  not  ready  to  suggest  that. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  abolish  any  inspecting  force  of  that 
department  nor  any  enforcing  force  of  that  department  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  would  make  this  the  enforcing  force. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  them  enforcing  a  law  as  to  all  de- 
partments?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  would  have  to  have  a  separate  force  of  men  to 
see  that  the  law  was  enforced  ?    A.  They  can  have  that. 

Q.  That  would  mean  more  expense?  A.  Xot  necessarily. 
Supposing  the  enforcing  bureau  said  we  have  received  word  that 
our  orders  have  not  been  complied  with,  Mr.  Building  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Fire  Department.  Will  you  see  that  that  order  has 
been  complied  with  and  notify  us.  Understand,  I  have  not  yet 
worked  this  out,  but  an  efficiency  man  would  work  it  out. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  Mr.  Kirkus,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
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this  clearing  house  man  report  to  all  the  departments  and  they 
are  still  going  to  keep  all  their  inspectors,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
order  the  inspector  who  inspected  the  place  to  see  that  that  work 
was  done  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  i'  ^,^%T*'^'".  *'"*'"^^«  ^"^^^  i^om  having  this  piece-meal  orders 
ings    A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  If  this  piece-meal  ordering  was  done  away  with,  and  it  can 
be  done  away  with  by  c(^operation,  you  say  abnost  all  the  com- 
plaints of  the  operation  of  the  law  would  vanish  ?  A  Yes  sir  a 
large  measure  of  the  complaints  of  the  operation  of  the  law       ' 

1      ,    r  A'  .'"'  <='''°P'"'»'  substantially  as  to  the  laws  them- 
selves ?    A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  You  do  complain  about  some  of  the  laws  ?    A.  Yes   sir 
Q.  You  mean  there  should  be  a  distinction  between  bJildings 

and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used?     A.  And  also  these 

speciiic  laws. 

Q.  Which  ones  ?    A.  I  am  not  ready  to  say  now. 

Q.  Will  you  send  me  a  list  of  them  ?  A.  That  is  what  I  asked, 
that  we  get  together  on.  It  will  take  some  time.  Let  me  give  one 
"xampie. 

Q.  You  mean  the  piece-meal  orders  ?  A.  Yes.  The  Fire  De- 
partment is  sending  verbal  orders  in  regard  to  opening  doors.  The 
Labor  Department  is  sending  written  orders  of  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  Now  you  see  the  Fire  Department  does  not  pay  much  for 
these  inspections  because  they  use  the  firemen?  A.  And  it  is  an 
excellent  way  of  inspecting. 

Q.  Mr.  Hammitt  tells  me  the  Fire  Department  does  not  issue 
those  orders  any  more  ?  A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  We  got  eighty 
or  ninety  of  them.  ^    ' 

Mr.  Hammitt:  Such  orders  were  issued  verbally  by  members 
of  the  umfomed  force  who  inspected  monthly  under  a  general 
order.     That  has  been  taken  out  of  the  general  orders. 

By  Commissioner  Gompees  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  the  reason  why  you  protested 
against  the  transfer  of  certain  powers  from  the  Fire  Commissioner 
and  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor 
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Department  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  because  we  think  that  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  in  the  city  of  JSTew  York,  which 
has  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  in  the  entire  State,  are  much 
more  cognizant  of  conditions  in  this  city  and  we  also  have  a  fire 
department  which  exceeds  the  fire  department  of  any  part  of  the 
State  and  they  are  actually  at  work  on  this.  A  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  was  only  created,  if  I  remember  right,  possibly  two  years 
ago,  and  they  were  beginning  to  get  to  work  when  these  laws  were 
started  up  and  we  thought  it  a  great  pity  to  take  it  out  of  the 
department,  which  was  already  organized,  and  put  it  into  another 
department. 

Q.  The  reason  was  that  the  Fire  Department  could  more  effec- 
tively enforce  existing  law  ?  A.  Yes,  in  regard  to  fire  prevention 
and  fire  department  matters. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson: 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkus,  does  the  Fire  Department  and  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  operate  to  any  extent  towards  the  saving  of  life  in  fac- 
tories and  mercantile  establishments  in  case  of  fire  ?  A.  I  should 
think  they  would  operate  to  the  saving  of  life  in  every  possible 
condition  they  could  find. 

Q.  In  case  of  fire  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  that  is  the  object  of  the  law  ?  A.  And  that  is  the 
object  of  the  Fire  Department.  The  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
was  created  for  that  purpose,  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  which 
is  for  the  means  of  saving  life  largely. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  You  think  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
could  be  better  enforced  by  the  fire  eommissioners  than  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  because  they  are  right  on  the 
ground. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  chief  concern  or  rather  the  concern  of 
your  association,  so  that  the  law  might  be  more  effectively  en- 
forced? A.  Yes,  sir,  and  another  thing,  if  we  have  anything  to 
object  to  or  talk  over  it  is  very  easy  to  go  to  a  city  department  and 
they  are  right  on  the  spot  It  is  not  so  easy  to  go  to  a  State 
department.     They  are  not  always  on  the  spot. 

Q.  We  have  a  very  large  department  here  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  they 
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have  a  deputy  commissioner,  but  the  deputy  commissioner  when 
you  get  to  him  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  law  says  -  there  is 
the  new  law,"  and  there  has  not  been  enough  discretionary  power 
given  to  the  Commissioner  or  ihe  Industrial  Board  in  these 
matters. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  Has  the  Fire  Commissioner  discretionary  power  to  say 
whether  the  law  should  be  enforced  or  not?  A.  :t^ot  the  law  but 
as  to  orders  they  have  given  before.  ' 

Q.  Discretionary  power  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  «  A 
No,  not  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  but  discretionary  powers 
as  to  fire  prevention  and  so  on. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  You  represented  the  Merchants'  Association  in  this  protest 
to  the  Legislature  ?  A.  m,  sir,  as  I  specifically  stated  the  real 
estate  interests. 

Q.  Representing  the  real  estate  interests  you  protested  to  the 
Legislature  against  the  transfer  of  certain  powers  from  the  Fire 
Commissioner  to  the  Labor  Department  ?  A.  I  sent  out  366  letters 
Irom  my  office  one  afternoon. 

Q.  You  sent  these  protests  by  direction  of  the  real  estate  owners 
so  that  the  law  might  be  the  better  enforced  for  the  safety  of  life  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  that  pro- 
test?   A.  I  think  I  have  it.  ^ 

Q.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  I  should  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  that  protest  and  see  the  grounds  contained  in  the 
protest  for  its  issuance?  A.  What  I  call  my  little  brief,  my  little 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  law,  I  know  your  counsel  has.  That 
particular  letter  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  but  I  know  that  it  was 
sent  to  every  Senator  and  every  Assemblyman. 

Q.  The  Senate  or  the  Assembly  has  the  good  fortune  that  I  am 
not  a  member  and  I  would  Hke  to  be  in  possession  of  the  informa- 
tion. If  you  will  do  me  the  personal  courtesy  of  sending  me  a 
copy  of  that  protest,  which  is  of  course  a  public  document  sent  to 
every  Senator  and  Assembl:^Tnan,  I  should  appreciate  it  verv  much. 
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A.  It  is  two  years  ago.    I  think  I  have  a  copy.    I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  send  you  one. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  that  a  protest  of  this  character  you 
would  have  a  copy  of  in  your  office.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
issued  a  written  or  printed  protest  of  which  I  can  not  find  a  copy 
somewhere.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  think  the  Commission  should  insist  on  getting 
from  President  Marks  the  names  of  those  firms  that  threatened 
to  move  out  on  account  of  the  laws. 

Recess. 

Hon.  John  J.  Murphy    (Commissioner,  Tenement  House 
Department)  addressed  the  Commission: 
By  Mr.  Elkus  ; 

Q.  Commissioner  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  you  are  the  head  of  and  how  long 
you  have  been  that  ?     A.  Tenement  House  Department ;  four  years 
and  five  months. 

Q.  Commissioner,  you  have  given  this  subject  of  inspection  of 
buildings  considerable  thought  and  study  not  only  for  this  hear- 
ing but  for  prior  hearings  of  the  Factory  Commission  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  views  upon  this 
subject ;  you  have  the  questionnaire  with  you,  haven't  you  ?  A. 
Yes.  In  answer  to  question  one  I  only  have  the  ordinary  citizen's 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  I  would  say  there  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  any  reason  why  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  de- 
partment of  labor  for  the  city  of  New  York  and  one  for  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

Q.  l^ow,  before  you  answer  the  next  question  about  inspections ; 
you  have  a  force  of  inspectors  in  your  department  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  make  a  great  many  inspections  during  the  year  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  enforce  the  orders  which  are  made  by  reason  of 
their  reports  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  both  in  making 
inspections   and   in   enforcing  the  result   of  those   inspections? 
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A.  Yes.  The  Tenement  House  Department  is  ahnost  entirely  a 
department  of  inspection.  We  do  nothing  but  inspect  and  issue 
orders  based  upon  such  inspection. 

Q.  I  want  to  bring  out  that  you  were  particularly  qualified 
to  discuss  this  matter  ?  A.  We  have  about  250  inspectors.  When 
I  noticed  in  the  papers  that  the  subject  of  duplication  of  inspection 
and  conflict  of  inspections  was  attracting  public  attention  I  had 
an  investigation  made  of  our  complaints  to  find  out  whether  the 
department  had  been  in  receipt  of  any  complaints  on  the  subject 
and  I  was  not  able  to  find  more  than  two  complaints  in  the  last 
four  years. 

Q.  Two?    A.  Two. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many  inspections  ?  A.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
one  hundred  thousand.  We  have  100,000  tenement  houses  in  the 
city  of  l^ew  York  and  every  one  is  inspected  at  least  once  a  year. 

Q.  So  that  would  be  400,000  in  four  years?  A.  The  case 
that  I  am  referring  to  is  where  orders  were  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment in  relation  to  bakeries  and  where  certain  ventilating  orders 
on  the  same  bakeries  were  issued  by  the  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection.  I  communicated  with  Commissioner  Lynch  and  my 
first  deputy  commissioner  had  an  interview  with  Superintendent 
O'Leary  and  the  matter  was  adjusted  so  that  I  do  not  think  any 
future  conflict  is  likely  to  happen  on  that  score. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Commissioner,  how  do  you  account  for  this  constant  talk 
about  multiplicity  and  duplication  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  that 
we  hear  and  are  able  to  get  so  very  few  specific  cases  on  ?    A.  Of 
course  I  have  confined  my  investigation  to  the  working  of  my  own 
department.     This  department  was  organized  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  tenement 
houses  in  a  single  department  so  as  to  avoid  at  that  time  in  rela- 
tion to  tenement  houses  something  of  the  complaint  which  is  now 
being  made  in  regard  to  other  houses.     Whether  the  orders  of 
other  departments  conflict  among  themslves  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
I  assume,  however,  that  instances,  or  rather  the  existence  of  this 
feeling  is  similar  to  the  sentiment  that  always  arises  whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  regulate  private  property;  that  it  isn't  so 
much  a  conflict  of  orders  as  the  fact  than  any  orders  are  issued. 
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Bj  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  YoTi  mean  as  new  laws  are  going  into  effect  or  being  en- 
forced for  the  first  time?    A.  Absoltrtefy. 

Q.  And  was  the  same  thing  trme  in  the  tenement  house  depart- 
ment ?    A.  I  think  much  more  so. 

Q.  The  same  number  of  complaints  about  duplications?  A. 
Of  course  I  was  not  in  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Elkus.  Mr.  Veiller 
would  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  can  ascertain  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Before  you  leave  section  one  of  this  questionnaire  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  —  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  Counoel's 
questioning  — 

Mr.  Elkus  :    Go  right  aliead,  Commissioner  Gompers  ? 

Q.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  you  favored  a  separate 
department  of  labor  for  the  city  of  New  York  and  another  for 
the  State  ?  A.  JS^o  sir,  I  aaid  I  did  not  see  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  two  departments. 

C(Hnmissioner  Gompeks  :  I  might  say  that  while  it  is  true  that 
in  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  larger  proportion  and  number 
of  industries  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  yet  there  are  factories 
and  workshops  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  remainder  of 
the  State,  and  the  separation  of  the  departments  or  the  establish- 
ment of  two  d^artments  each  of  which  might  follow  a  certain 
poKey,  certain  sympathy,  certain  antipathy  that  would  establish 
two  distinct  features  of  the  administration  of  a  general  law,  which 
would  apply  to  the  State,  and  operate  to  the  advantage  of  one  and 
the  disadvantage  of  another,  and  create  general  confusion. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Now  will  you  proceed,  Commissioner,  answering  the  second 
question  ?  A.  I  believe  that  the  system  of  having  each  department 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  specific  laws,  having  its  own 
inspection  force,  is  the  only  way  in  which  laws  can  be  adequately 
enforced.  I  believe,  however,  that  every  Commissioner  endeavors 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  conflict  between  his  department  and 
other  departments.    I  know  that  the  first  action  that  I  took  myself 
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after  coming  into  the  Tenement  House  Department  was  to  have 
a  conference  with  the  building  superintendents  of  all  the  boroughs 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  if  there  were  any  points  at  which 
we  were  in  conflict  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  friction 
between  those  officials  and  the  work  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  Commissioner,  then,  that  if  there  were  these 
conferences  between  these  departments  of  the  city  that  have  to  do 
with  buildings  that  a  great  deal  of  these  complaints  such  as  there 
are  now  would  be  done  away  with?  A.  I  think  they  could  be 
absolutely. 

Q.  Absolutely  done  away  with?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Without  any  legislation  at  all  ?    A.  Without  any  legislation. 
Q.  If  the  city  departments  would  co-operate  and  then  would 
confer  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor,   it  could   all   be 
smoothed  out  and  done  away  with  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  about  the  third  question.  I  think  you  have  answered 
that  in  your  first  one  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  in  this  matter 
from  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?    A.  Certain 
ideas  came  into  my  mind  in  listening  to  the  examinations  this 
morning  in  i-egard  to  the  question  of  a  general  bureau  of  inspection. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  runs  counter  to  all  modem  development 
in  industry.     We  are  in  an  age  of  specialization.     Every  factory 
divides  up  its  work.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  city  must  do  the 
same  thing  because  it  could  not  get  inspectors  who  were  competent 
to  inspect  buildings  for  all  the  laws  passed  in  regard  to  them  with- 
out paying  very  much  higher  prices  than  inspectors  now  command. 
Although  about  150  out  of  the  250  inspectors  in  the  Tenement 
House  Department  are  men  who  were  mechanics  before  they  came 
into  the  department  we  can  not  let  them  out  alone  to  make  inspec- 
tions for  at  least  three  months  after  their  appointment,  and  a  man 
is  not  thoroughly  qualified   to  be  an   inspector,   independently, 
much  under  six  to  nine  months,  and  I  take  it  it  would  be  a  very 
long  and  tedious  process  to  prepare  inspectors  for  general  inspec- 
tion work  if  it  takes  that  length  of  time  to  prepare  them  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  one  law,  so  that  I  feel  that  it 
is  only  by  this  specialization  that  we  can  get  fairly  intelligent  in- 
spection work. 
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Q.  Now  take  in  your  own  department,  do  you  have  to  have 
specialists  to  do  different  kinds  of  inspecting  ?  A.  No,  we  have  a 
new  building  bureau  and  an  old  building  bureau.  The  inspectors 
are  chosen  at  the  same  examination  and  we  select  the  men  after 
they  come  in  the  department  because  of  special  individual  quali- 
fications for  the  work  that  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  but  one  man 
is  trained  to  inspect  a  whole  house  which  he  visits  for  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tenement  house  law. 

Q.  Now  is  there  anything  further.  Commissioner,  that  you 
would  like  to  tell  us  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  memorandum  on  those  points. 

Mr.  Elkus:  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  because  of 
your  broad  experience  in  this  subject  of  inspections.  Any  ques- 
tions Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  George  W.  Olvany  :  I  represent  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York  and  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
Commissioner. 

By  Mr.  Olvany: 

Q.  If  the  building  is  occupied  as  a  factory  and  also  by  three 
separate  families  would  your  department  or  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment have  jurisdiction?  A.  The  Tenement  House  Department 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  occupied 
by  three  families  or  more  living  independently  of  each  other  and 
doing  their  own  cooking  on  the  premises.  Therefore  that  whole 
building  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  part  of  that  building  should 
be  used  as  a  factory  and  special  requirements  were  made  for  fac- 
tory purposes,  and  those  requirements  did  not  conflict  in  any  way 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Tenement  House  Law,  I  should  not 
think  we  would  have  any  right  to  object  to  their  being  enforced. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  conflict?  A.  If  they  did  we  would  en- 
deavor to  sustain  the  Tenement  House  Law. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  Tenement  House  Law,  does  not  require  the 
fireproofing  of  windows  on  fire  escapes  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  factory  law  does?  A.  But  the  Tenement  House 
Law  does  not  prohibit  the  fireproofing  of  windows  on  fire  escapes. 
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Mr.  Elkus  :     There  is  no  conflict. 
The  Witness  :    No  conflict. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  fire  prevention  bureau  issued  an  order  to  fire- 
proof the  windows  on  all  floors  where  there  are  fire  escapes  you 
would  not  have  to  fireproof  the  windows  on  the  dwelling  part? 
A.  I  should  think  you  would. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  that  ?  A.  As  the  Tenement 
House  Law  does  not  prohibit  putting  wire  glass  in  windows  front- 
ing on  a  fire  escape  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  right  to  pro- 
hibit them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  protection 
would  tend  to  make  the  fire  escapes  better  means  of  escape  because 
danger  does  arise  where  a  fire  breaks  out  on  lower  floors  in  build- 
ings and  put  the  fire  escape  perhaps  not  out  of  use  but  still  makes 
its  use  very  hazardous. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  tenants  to 
compel  them  to  look  through  wire  glass  all  the  time  when  looking 
on  the  street?  A.  Inasmuch  as  those  windows  are  only  on  fire 
escapes  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  hardship  would  be  so  great,  but 
not  having  given  that  consideration  before  to-day  I  would  not  like 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

Q.  Does  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner  require  ladders  to 
be  used  on  fire  escapes?    A.  Yes  sir,  drop  ladders. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Labor  Department  requires  stairways  ? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rules  of  the  Labor  Department 
are  the  same  as  the  Tenement  House  Department  in  reference  to 
stairways  ?  A.  I  think  they  are  not.  We  merely  are  considering 
buildings  for  ordinary  occupancy. 

Q.  So  therefore  there  might  be  a  serious  conflict  between  your 
Department  and  the  Labor  Department  if  the  laws  of  the  both 
departments  are  not  uniform  ?    A.  It  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Shumway:  (American  Real  Estate  Company)  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  in  the  Commissioner's  opinion  a  fireproof  apartment 
house  —  I  mean  fireproof  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  fire- 
proof floors,  fireproof  ceilings,  floor  arches,  terra  cotta  tile  parti- 
tions, in  which  there  was  located  on  the  first  floor  a  store  20  feet 
front  and  30  feet  deep,  occupied  by  a  dealer  in  ladies'  clothes  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  have  a  cutter  and  a  fitter  in  the  rear  part  of 
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his  store  for  alteratiQn  purposes,  whether  or  not  the  Tenement 
House  Law,  does  not  sufficiently  protect  life  without  applying  the 
Labor  Law  to  that  first  story  condition. 

Mr,  Murphy:  I  do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  answer. 
That  is  something  which  has  been  taken  up  by  people  who  have 
been  looking  into  the  matter  of  factory  legislation  and  I  try  as 
far  as  possible  to  limit  my  expression  to  things  that  I  know 
about. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Please  take  that  up  when  we  have  a  hearing  on 
the  codification  of  the  Labor  Law.  That  is  where  that  will 
come  in. 

By  Mr.  Olvany: 

Q.  Commissioner,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  in 
the  fir^roofing  of  stairways  in  traiement  houses  ? 

Mr.  Elkus;  We  are  not  discussing  those  subjects.  We  are 
limiting  this  to  one  subject  and  we  will  have  a  hearing  on  that 
subject 

Mr.  Olvany:  This  is  the  only  question. 

A.  We  absolutely  require  it  in  all  new  buildings. 

Q.  Fireproofed  but  not  enclosed?  A.  They  are  absolutely 
enclosed  in  fireproof  walls  with  self-closing  fireproof  doors  and 
metal  stairs  with  stone  or  metal  treads. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller  addressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Veiller,  what  is  your  present  profession  and  occupa- 
tion?    A.  1  am  what  is  known  as  a  Social  Worker,  Mr.  Elkus. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  connected  with  the  Tenement  House 
Department?  A.  Yes,  I  was  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  Tenement  House  Department  at  its  inception. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?     A.  Two  years. 

Q.  And  you  were  secretary  of  the  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sion ?    A.  Yes,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Q.  Which  investigated  conditions  and  then  the  statute  was 
passed?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  have  made  a  study  of  tenement  house  conditions 
and  their  inspection  in  this  city!     A.  For  twenty  years  past. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  ol  inspection 
of  factories  and  mercantile  buildings?  A.  I  wouldn't  say  the 
whole  subject,  bat  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  sur>ject. 

Q.  You  acted  as  one  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  codifying 
the  law  and  you  have  studied  these  subjects  very  carefully?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Veiller,  you  have  studied  this  questionnaire  issued  by 
the  Commission  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views 
upon  the  whole  subject  with  such  facts  or  suggestions  as  you 
want  to  give  us  from  your  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject? A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  some  of  tie 
subjects  that  have  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  previous  wit- 
nesses. 

Q.  Take  it  up  in  your  own  way.  A.  In  the  first  place  T  want 
to  congratulate  the  Commission  in  taking  up  this  question.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  and  timely  question,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  basis  on  the  part  of  the  property 
owner  for  complaint  and  criticism.  On  the  other  hand  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  point  of  view  which  Commissioner  Lynch 
brought  out  when  he  testified  this  morning,  and  which  Conmiis- 
sioner  Murphy  has  just  called  attention  to,  namely,  that  there  is 
probably  a  great  deal  of  this  criticism  and  c(Hnplaint  that  is  due 
to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  property  owners  to  comply 
with  the  factory  laws,  and  it  isn't  so  much  that  there  is  any  con- 
flict or  that  there  are  unnecessary  orders  as  tiiat  they  object  very 
naturally  to  spending  money  on  improving  their  property  and 
to  be  called  upon  to  comply  with  provisions  of  laws  many  of 
which  have  been  on  the  statute  books  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  they  never  have  had  to  comply  with  them  before.  This  Ccan- 
mission,  as  it  is  plainly  intending  to  do,  should  thoroughly  sift 
out  all  that  and  get  right  down  to  bed  rock  to  find  out  by  specific 
cases  just  what  the  difficulty  is.  There  is  no  other  way.  Ho4 
air  will  not  help  you  a  bit,  but  you  should  have  the  exact,  specific 
cases,  the  actual  orders  that  have  been  issued  to  every  property 
owner  from  various  city  and  State  departments  where  there  is 
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conflict  or  where  departments  piece-meal  one  order,  setting  aside 
the  other.  I  suggest  as  a  practical  way  of  doing  that  that  this 
Commission  issue  a  letter  of  invitation  to  every  factory  owner 
and  tenant  in  the  City  of  New  York  besides  having  that  pub- 
lished in  the  news  papers  and  have  it  published  in  such  organs 
^s  the  Keal  Estate  Record  and  Guide,  which  many  of  them  are 
reading  very  carefully,  inviting  property  owners  to  transmit  to 
you  in  writing,  not  to  take  the  time  to  come  to  you  at  a  public 
hearing,  because  many  of  them  will  not  take  the  time. 

Q.  We  have  done  that  very  thing?     A.  Then  you  have  done 
what  I  suggest. 

Q.  We  thought  we  gave  it  pretty  wide  publicity  and  we  asked 
that  the  information  be  sent  to  the  Commission,  not  asking  them 
to  come  here,  and  as  I  said  this  morning,  perhaps  you  were  not 
here  when  I  said  it,  we  received  no  response  whatever;  not  a 
jingle  complaint  was  sent  to  us;  up  to  this  time  we  haven't 
treceivevd  a  single  complaint  of  a  specific  instance?  A.  I  think 
jy^ou  will  find  when  you  get  right  down  to  the  basic  facts  that 
dhere  are  very  few  specific  instances  where  there  have  been  con- 
vflicting  orders.  The  next  point  1  should  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion is  that  you  should  distinguish  very  carefully  between  multi- 
plicity of  inspections  of  the  same  building  and  conflict.  Now 
if  anyone  has  the  idea  that  in  a  city  of  five  million  inhabitants, 
like  the  Citv  of  New  York,  with  the  diversified  classes  of  build- 
ings  we  have  here  you  can  do  away  with  multiplicity  ot  inspec- 
tions he  might  as  well  forget  that  right  now ;  as  long  as  you  have 
(these  regulative  statutes  and  the  necessity  for  them  you  are 
boimd  to  have  a  number  of  inspectors  going  into  the  same  build- 
•ing.  I  would  like  to  illustrate  that  briefly.  Let's  take  the  case 
pf  the  Building  Department,  one  single  department.  There  isn't 
a  building  put  up  in  the  City  of  New  York  to-day  of  any  size 
where  there  are  not  three  different  inspectors  going  into  that 
building  from  the  Building  Department  alone,  and  there  can 
not  be  anything  different  because  the  building  trade  is  so  highly 
specialized  an  industry  that  inspectors  who  have  to  inspect  the 
construction  of  buildings  have  to  be  just  as  highly  specialized. 
Now  in  an  ordinary  office  building  or  hotel  more  than  three  dif- 
ferent inspectors  do  go  there  from  the  Building  Department,  a 
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plumbing  inspector,  and  an  iron  and  steel  man,  and  an  ordinary 
general  district  inspector,  and  you  cannot  hire,  you  cannot  em- 
ploy, the  State  of  New  York  cannot  get  men  who  can  do  both 
the  iron  and  steel  inspection  and  the  plumbing  and  they  cannot 
get  men  who  can  do  the  plumbing  and  the  ordinary  district  work. 

Q.  How  about  elevator  inspectors?  A.  They  have  a  host  of 
others.  I  am  giving  the  three  main  ones.  Then  they  take  the 
ordinary  district  inspectors  and  specialize  on  fire  escapes.  They 
have  a  small  squad,  because  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has  been 
found  that  division  of  labor  is  advantageous  and  the  inspection 
department  has  found  it  advantageous. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  given  to  any  one  man  to  know  all  ?     A.  No, 
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Q.  And  that  is  in  one  department?  A.  Three  or  four  in  one 
department.  You  cannot  do  anything  else,  and  I  am  quite  sur«» 
if  you  get  Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  Carlin  on  the  stand  they  will  tel^ 
you  the  same  thing.  The  good  inspector  must  be  a  practical  man 
to  inspect  iron  and  steel.  He  must  have  worked  on  it.  A  mar 
cannot  tell  whether  a  joint  is  wiped  properly  unless  he  has  wiped 
a  joint.  He  cannot  tell  whether  pipes  are  trapped  properly  un- 
less he  has  been  in  the  plumbing  trade,  so  that  I  think  the  Com- 
mission should  know  in  these  main  departments  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  do  away  with  the  multiplicity  of  inspections.  Now 
the  thing  they  ought  to  set  themselves  to  do,  and  ask  themselves 
is  this:  Are  there  two  inspectors  or  more  going  to  one  building 
about  the  same  subject-matter  and  giving  orders  about  that  same 
thing.  If  that  is  so,  that  ought  to  be  stopped.  That  is  absolutely 
unnecessary.  In  other  words,  if  the  fire  prevention  bureau  goes 
into  a  building  and  gives  an  order  about  exits,  and  the  Labor 
Department  goes  into  that  factory  and  gives  an  order  about  the 
same  kind  of  exits  that  should  be  stopped,  and  you  can  devise  a 
way  of  stopping  that,  and  I  believe  there  is  conflict  between  the 
three  different  departments,  the  Labor  Department,  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau,  and  the  Building  Department,  the  Building 
Department  chiefly  in  new  buildings  and  the  other  two  chiefly 
in  old  buildings,  and  the  method  of  eliminating  that  conflict  is  a 
very  big  question.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  this  is  unnecessary,  but 
when  you  come  down  to  providing  a  constructive  scheme  that 
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will  not  be  too  expensive  and  that  will  work  and  make  for 
efficiency,  it  is  more  difficult.  If  you  want  that  kind  of  suggesr 
tion  I  will  make  one  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  like  all  mens' 
opinions,  only  worth  what  opinions  are  worth.  It  seems  a  little 
radical  at  first,  but  my  suggestion  is  this :  I  think  we  can  assume 
safely  you  are  always  going  to  have  a  Tenement  House  Depart^ 
ment  in  the  city  of  ^ew  York,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
100,000  tenement  houses,  and  that  is  a  big  enough  job  for  one 
city  department  to  regulate.  I  think  with  the  recent  trend  we 
can  safely  assume  there  is  always  going  to  be  a  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  or  similar  bureau,  tiiat  is  some  department,  that  is  going 
to  make  it  its  business  to  prevent  fires.  We  will  always  have  that 
in  the  city,  and  of  course  we  must  also  assume  that  there  is  always 
going  to  be  a  Health  Department.  Now,  if  we  admit  these  three 
assumptions  my  suggestion  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  we  can- 
not get  back  to  the  conditions  we  had  in  this  city  some  years  ago^ 
and  restore  to  the  Fire  Department  most  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
the  Building  Department  now  exercises.  If  we  did  that  we  would 
have  no  conflict  between  the  Building  Department  and  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau,  as  there  would  be  but  one  department.  That 
is  not  a  new  idea. 

Q.  I  asked  a  question  about  that  this  morning  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  tell  you  the  history  of  our  Building  De- 
partment. Up  to  1844  in  New  York  City  the  building  laws  were 
enforced  by  the  fire  wardens.  They  were  political  appointees. 
The  division  was  a  political  one.  Then  in  1844  the  fire  warden* 
were  abolished  and  the  work  was  put  into  the  police  department. 
Even  then  they  talked  of  socializing  the  police.  In  1849  they 
took  away  those  powers  from  the  police  department  and  put  them 
into  the  fire  department,  vesting  the  powers  of  building  inspection 
in  the  assistant  engineers.  They  stayed  there  for  thirteen  years. 
The  fire  department  did  aU  the  building  inspection  of  the  city  for 
all  those  thirteen  years.  Then  in  1862  they  created  a  new  depart- 
ment known  as  the  department  for  the  survey  and  inspection  of 
buildings,  whose  chief  function  was  to  do  very  much  what  the 
Building  Department  is  doing  to-day,  and  they  also  went  around 
and  looked  after  the  old  buildings  and  had  them  improved  from 
the  point  of  view  of  safety  and  fire  danger.     There  it  staid  for 


eighteen  years,  until  1880.  Then  the  Building  Department  was 
again  abolished  and  the  functions  were  put  back  in  the  Fire  De- 
partment, where  they  staid  until  1892,  for  twelve  years  more. 
Then,  in  1892,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  Fire  Department,  a  new 
department  of  buildings  was  again  created,  and  they  staid  there 
for  ten  years.  Then,  in  1902,  tiiey  broke  up  the  centralized  build- 
ing department  and  created  a  bureau  of  buildings  under  each  bor- 
ough president.  That,  in  a  word,  is  the  history  of  the  building 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  my  suggestion  is  a 
radical  one,  but  I  think  a  practical  one,  and  if  you  will  analyze 
the  building  laws  and  you  eliminate  plumbing,  which  should  be 
in  tiie  health  department  where  it  was  until  1892,  and  where  it 
is  in  most  cities,  if  you  will  eliminate  that  and  then  analyze  the 
building  laws  you  will  find  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  isn't 
a  fire  regulation  —  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  distance  of  beams 
on  centers,  the  bearing  of  a  beam  on  a  wall,  are  all  from  the  point 
of  view  of  making  the  building  safer  in  case  of  fire. 

Q.  In  many  of  the  cities  up  the  State  the  fire  marshal  decides  i 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  throughout  the  United  States.  Now  you  may 
ask  why  do  you  suggest  abolishing  the  Building  Department  and 
merging  this  into  the  Fire  Department «  Forf  two  reasons ;  first, 
to  abolish  conflict.  You  might  say,  why  not  abolish  the  Fire  Pre 
vention  Bureau  and  put  it  in  the  Building  Department  ?  I  wiH 
answer  that.  The  man  who  is  to  administer  the  department  must 
have  wide  experience  to  administer  the  laws  he  is  to  administer. 
Now  the  building  inspector  never  goes  into  a  building  after  it  is 
occupied  with  the  exception  of  an  unsafe  building  which  may  be 
in  danger  of  falling  and  injuring  the  passer-by.  The  ordinary 
building  inspector  does  not  go  in  it  after  it  is  occupied.  He  does 
not  see  the  dang^ous  conditions.  The  fireman,  however,  is  in 
the  building  whenever  there  is  a  fire.  The  opportunity  is  there 
for  him  to  know  how  every  building  in  his  district  is  constructed. 
That  knowledge  may  mean  the  saving  of  the  lives  at  a  fire  of  a 

company  of  firemen. 

The  department  in  the  long  run  that  is  best  fitted  to  enforce 
any  given  set  of  laws  is  tiiat  department  the  officials  of  which 
have  a  direct  incentive  constajatly  to  enforce  such  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  For  this  reason  our  Building  Laws 
should  be  enfo»rced  by  the  Fire  Department  and  by  the  Health 
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Department  respectively,  and  not  by  a  Building  Department. 
The  officials  of  the  Fire  Department,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  have 
a  direct  incentive  to  have  the  laws  properly  enforced  because  if 
not  properly  enforced,  the  lives  of  the  firemen  will  be  endangered. 
Similarly,  it  is  better  to  have  the  enforcement  of  the  plumbing 
regulations  of  a  city  lodged  in  the  Health  Department,  because 
the  Health  Commissioner  and  his  subordinates  will  always  have 
a  direct  incentive  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations. 
The  reputation  of  the  head  of  the  Health  Department,  the  Com- 
missioner, is  based  on  securing  a  low  death  rate  and  he  knows 
that  if  bad  plumbing  is  permitted,  the  death  rate  will  rise.  It 
is  to  his  interest,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  laws  that  are  enacted 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  community  by  forbidding  improper 
plumbing  are  strictly  enforced. 

In  a  Building  Department,  however,  there  is  no  such  incentive, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  head  of  that  department  is  constantly 
subjected  to  pressure  from  the  building  interests,  with  which  he 
is  closely  allied,  to  let  up  on  the  enforcement  of  this  or  that  pro- 
^^ision.  The  head  of  the  Building  Department  'is  generally  a 
builder  or  an  architect.  In  New  York  this  is  required  by  the 
charter.  Being  a  builder  or  an  architect,  he  usually  asks  himself 
when  passing  upon  important  questions,  "  How  is  this  going  to 
affect  the  building  interests  ?  "  not  ^'  How  is  it  going  to  affect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  community  ?  " 

•  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  consciously  does  this  always. 
Very  often  it  is  an  unconscious  attitude  of  mind  on  his  part  but 
it  is  almost  invariably  the  attitude  of  most  Superintendents  of 
Buildings.  This  is  ,a  very  natural  point  of  view.  When  he  is 
through  his  work  in  the  department  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years  he  must  go  back  to  the  building  trade  and  earn  his  living 
as  a  builder  or  as  an  architect  and  he  must  therefore  keep  the 
good  will  of  the  building  community. 

JN'ow  to  go  back  to  the  Fire  Department.  If  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment enforced  the  building  laws  they  would  not  be  influenced  by 
these  considerations.  They  would  not  feel  that  they  had  to 
protect  the  building  iuteresits  but  they  would  feel  that  the  im- 
portant consideration  was  for  them  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
firemen  and  of  the  people  who  occupy  the  buildings  in  question ; 


they  won't  stand  for  the  protection  of  this  builder  class  because 
it  will  endanger  the  lives  of  firemen  when  they  face  fires  whereas 
the  ordinary  building  superintendent  doesn't  care  a  rap  about 
that  but  says  how  is  this  going  to  affect  the  building  trade,  the 
building  industry.  I^t  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  an  important 
consideration.  Now  so  far  as  the  conflict  between  the  Labor 
Department  and  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  goes,  I  think  it  was 
a  mistake  to  place  the  enforcement  of  the  fire  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law  in  the  Labor  Department. 

Bv  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  building  inspector  does  not 
care  a  rap  for  the  lives  of  the  firemen  ?    A.  Does  not  think  of  it. 

Q.  It  isn't  the  dominating  thought  ?  A.  Some  of  them  don't 
care  a  rap,  but  many  of  them  don't  think  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

!    Q.  Now  you  heard  Borough  President  Marks  this  morning 

about  his  separate  bureau  of  inspection?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  testimony  ?    A.  I  did  hear  his  testimony. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  his  plan?  A.  Absolutely  im- 
possible from  a  practical  point  of  view.  No  man  who  has  been 
at  the  head  of  a  regulative  department  of  this  city  would  consider 
(it  for  a  moment.  It  is  not  a  case  of  one  inspection  made  on  the 
ffirst  of  January  and  then  a  prosecution.  That  insped:ion  is  only 
the  initial  proceeding  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  before  a 
•successful  prosecution  is  had  in  many  cases  there  may  be  twenty 
inspections  of  that  house  by  the  same  man  to  verify  this  point. 
Let  me  illustrate  it.  You  are  the  head  of  the  Tenement  House 
'Department  we  will  say.  I  am  an  owner.  I  come  in  there  and 
say  I  object  to  this  order,  it  is  unnecessary,  it  is  improper,  or 
;that  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  As  head  of  the 
department  you  want  to  send  one  of  your  own  men  in  whom  you 
have  confidence,  whose  integrity  you  trust,  whose  judgment  you 
trust,  whose  intelligence  you  trust,  to  go  to  that  particularly 
.complicated  case,  examine  it  and  make  you  a  report  and  tell  you 
what  the  facts  are  before  you  are  willing  to  prosecute.  Now 
•unless  you  can  rely  on  the  credibility  and  accuracy  of  your  own 
•witness  you  are  not  going  to  ask  the  Corporatfion  Counsel  to 
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arrest  the  man,  take  him  into  the  p<dice  court,  or  prosecute  him 
for  a  penalty.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  say  must  be 
considered,  the  differentation  in  the  kinds  of  inspection. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  yourself  of  the  complaint 
and  agitation  that  is  going  on  now  about  —  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  Commissioner  Murphy  said  that  in  his  opinion 
a  great  many  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made,  some  of 
which  undoubtedly  have  justification  which  deserve  sympathy, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  enforcing  laws  which  have  now 
been  enforced  for  the  first  time  although  they  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  some  tifme  and  also  enfoiteing  new  laws,  what 
have  you  to  say  about  that  ?  A.  My  view  coincides  exactly  with 
Commissioner  Murphy's  views,  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  same  thing  in  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment? A.  We  almost  had  riots.  That  was  twelve  years 
ago.     Of  course,  it  is  natural. 

I  Q.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  what  is  complained  of  in 
•the  way  of  orders  and  inspections ;  have  you  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  that  could  be  done  away  With  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  there 
are  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  if  you  gentlemen 
in  all  your  other  discussions  could  ask  the  witnesses  to  separate 
the  questions  into  two  main  divisions,  that  is  the  discussion  of 
what  may  be  called  structural  changes  compelled  in  factories  as 
distinguished  from  the  maintenance  in  factories  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions, you  will  find  that  most  of  these  objections  are  with 
regard  to  changes  made  in  the  physical  buildings.  Now  when 
such  changes  are  made  once  they  ought  to  be  made  for  all  time 
and  the  practical  way  to  take  that  up  is  to  do  it  district  by  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  know  how  the  Labor  Department  is  taking  it  up. 
I  know  that  was  the  question  we  had  to  face  in.  the  Tenement 
Department.  -Shall  wo  pay  attention  to  citizens  complaints  as 
they  come  in  sporadically,  scattered  ,all  over  the  city,  with  regard 
to  these  structural  changes,  or  shall  we  pay  no  attention  to  them 
and  take  them  up  district  by  district  so  that  one  property  owner 
shall  get  the  same  treatment  as  his  neighbor.  We  decided  to  take 
them  up  district  by  district.  Xow  it  will  also  be  possible  by  a 
system  of  co-operation  to  take  them  up  at  the  same  time  —  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  Labor  Department  to  arrange  with  the 
Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  with  the  Tenement  Department,  with 
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the  Health  Department,  to  say  we  are  working  in  the  eighth 
district  and  we  are  going  to  start  next  month  to  issue  our  orders 
there,  can  you  arrange  to  issue  your  orders  at  the  same  time  so 
that  the  owner  will  know  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  close  up  his 
buildings  or  make  the  r^airs,  because  some  times  it  is  cheaper 
to  close  his  building.  That  is  a  perfectly  practicable  thing  and 
co-operation  will  eliminate  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  of  this  trouble. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  about  these 
matters  ?  A.  I  think  the  permanent  board  is  an  .admirable  thing. 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  statute. 

Q.  A  permanent  conference  board  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  that  should  be 
a  matter  of  statute  or  matter  of  cooperation  between  the  depart- 
ments ?  

The  Witness  :  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  co-operation 
between  the  departments. 

;  Q.  So  that  as  I  understand  you  no  legislation^is  necessary,  but 
a  little  common  sense  and  co-operaticm  2  A.  Yes.  There  may 
be  some.  It  seems  foolish  for  the  Police  Department  to  inspect 
boilers,  for  instance.  That  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  de- 
partment inspecting  buildings,  and  there  might  be  a  few  legis- 
lative changes  necessary,  but  the  main  tMng  can  be  done  by 
sensible  arrangement  and  by  some  one  on  the  job  to  really  save 
every  complaint  of  conflicting  orders. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Is  thra-e  any  other  question  any  gentleman  desires 
to  ask? 

»  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Schwab  (State  Tax  Commissioner)  :  I  repre- 
sent the  Keal  Estate  Owners'  Protective  Association.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  a  ch.ange  in  the  law  should  not  be  made  and  have 
tliis  Factory  Commission  use  their  influence  to  separate  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  from  having  jurisdiction  over  properties 
having  three  or  more  flats  ?  We  understand  that  the  Tenement 
House  Law  that  was  enacted  in  1901  was  done  in  wder  to  get 
away  with  sickness,  bad  conditions,  dark  rooms  and  a  multitude  of 
other  ills  and  afflictions  that  beset  tenement  houses.  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  in  your  judgment  now  the  time  has  not  arrived  when 
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there  should  be  an  absolute  divorce  of  properties  —  for  instance 
a  five,  six  or  ten  million  dollar  property  is  called  by  a  fiction  of 
the  law  a  tenement  house.  Do  you  not  think  at  this  time  it  is 
right  for  a  division  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  some  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Tenement  House  Law,  a  change  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Veiller  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  germane  to  the  hearing 
but  I  am  willing  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Elkus:  It  is  hardly  germane  to  the  subject  under  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Veiller:  My  answer,  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  that  I  do 
not  think  so,  that  the  Tenement  House  Law  was  not  enacted  only 
to  remove  sickness  and  ventilation  and  dark  rooms,  but  to  look 
after  the  living  conditions  of  all  people  living  in  what  is  known 
as  multiple  dwellings,  and  the  Tenement  House  Law  has  found 
it  necessary  since  1879  to  look  .after  all  houses  with  three  families 
or  more  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  such  backward  step  should 
be  taken,  especially  as  all  prrgrevsive  cities,  Chicajfjo,  Cleveland 
and  Columbus  and  others  are  extending  the  law  to  two  family 
houses. 

)  Mr.  Schwab  :  You  of  course  understand  that  when  the  law 
was  enacted  in  1901  it  was  done  with  a  view  of  doing  away  with 
evil  conditions  in  toilet  rooms,  spchool  sinks,  dark  halls  and  rooms 
that  had  a  tendency  to  bring  on  tuberculosis  and  sickness  and 
things  of  tTiat  kind.  Now  th;at  the  age  of  progress  has  taken  a 
hold  and  there  are  a  great  many  buildings  such  as  the  fine  build- 
ings which  you  are  designating  under  that  laV  as  a  tenement 
house,  for  instance  —  there  are  buildings  with  over  three  families 
that  might  cost,  as  I  aaid,  two,  three,  four  or  ^\e  million  dollars 
and  yet  under  the  fiction  of  the  law  it  is  called  a  tenement  house; 
isn't  that  term  rather  abhorrent,  don't  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Veiller:  I  think  a  lot  of  people  object  to  the  term  but  I 
think  that  class  of  building  ought  to  be  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  that  of  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  Schwab  :  Don't  you  think  that  inasmuch  as  you  have  made 
a  recommendation  that  the  Health  Department  take  charge  of  the 
plumbing,  isn't  it  just  possible  that  the  Health  Law,  or  perhaps 


the  Building  Department,  or,  if  you  object  to  the  Building  De- 
partment, the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  or  some  other  —  other 
than  the  Tenement-House  proper  —  take  jurisdiction  over  these 
higher  grade  of  flats.  This  is  a  question  that  has  troubled  the 
property  owners  in  New  York  a  long  while.  You  may  not  know 
it,  Mr.  Commissioner,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  worry 
in  regard  to  this  distinction.  They  feel  that  in  the  high-grade 
residences  or  apartments  they  should  not  be  molested  with  the 
general  tactics  that  are  ample  for  the  purposes  of  inspection, 
good,  bad  or  otherwise,  in  so  far  as  the  tenement-house  property 
is  concerned.  I  am  trying  to  get  from  Mr.  Veiller  a  way  to  see 
if  there  cannot  be  some  way  to  make  this  distinction. 

Mr.  Elkus:  We  hardly  have  anything  to  do  with  that  subject; 
we  have  about  twenty  people  here  waiting  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Schwab  :  I  am  ready  to  cease  now.  I  only  want  to  throw 
that  out  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  I  would  say  I  would  make  that 
recommendation.  If  you  gentlemen  would  go  at  that  it  might 
be  a  very  fortunate  thing  in  the  interest  of  property  owners  who 
feel  very  keenly  on  that.  It  may  not  be  your  opinion  that  that 
is  so,  but  it  is  so. 

Commissioner  Gompers:  The  pertinency  of  the  matter  you 
mention  is  not  quite  evident,  but  the  Commission  is  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  today  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  qualified  to  answer 
as  to  the  administration  of  existing  law  and  to  simplify  it  so  as 
to  avoid  — 

Mr.  Schwab:  I  understand  that.  Commissioner,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  it  may  not  be  pertinent  to  the  issue.  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  thing  that  the  Commission  ought  to  know,  and  if 
there  are  any  recommendations  it  might  be  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Laurence  M.  D.  McGuire  (President  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York)  :  In  your  studies  of  the  general  conditions,  both 
in  this  city  and  the  other  cities,  have  you  ever  made  up  any  data 
as  to  the  cost  of  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Veiller  :    I  have  not. 
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Mr.  McGuire:     You  have  never  gone  into  that? 

Mr.  Veiller:  You  mean  the  cost  of  inspection  to  the  city  on 
a  unit  of  cost  basis  ? 

Mr.  McGuire:     Also  per  building  or  per  capita. 

Mr.  Veiller;  I  have  never  done  it;  I  think  it  would  be  very 
valuable. 

Mr.  McGuire  :  Would  you  think,  Mr.  Veiller,  that  the  general 
cost  to  the  City  of  ^NTew  York  of  inspection,  allowing,  of  course, 
that  you  have  never  made  data  as  to  the  cost,  would  you  say  it  was 
being  done  economically? 

Mr.  Veiller;     That  is  a  pretty  sweeping  question. 

Mr.  McGuire:  You  say,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Marks'  testi- 
mony this  morning  and  his  idea  of  the  situation  was  not  prac- 
ticable ;  I  didn't  gather  from  what  you  said  why  it  isn't  practicable. 

Mr.  Veiller  :  I  tried  to  make  plain  that  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, in  enforcing  the  law,  who  is  going  into  court,  must  rely 
upon  the  report  of  his  own  employee  whom  he  has  control  of. 
Otherwise  he  cannot  be  responsible. 

Mr.  McGuire  :  Then  the  only  difficulty  would  be  in  the  matter 
of  prosecution,  where  the  work  is  not  done;  is  that  the  only 
difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Veiller:  I  would  distinguish  between  prosecution  and 
enforcement. 

Mr.  McGuire  :    Sometimes  you  have  a  prosecution  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Veiller:    Sometimes. 

Mr.  McGuire:    Then  it  really  is    prosecution? 

Mr.  Veiller:  In  some  departments  90  per  cent,  of  enforce- 
ments is  not  prosecution,  but  is  sometimes  bluff.  Very  often 
there  is  a  prosecution;  so  I  would  distinguish  between  the  two. 
I  would  not  say  that  was  the  only  difficulty,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  difficulty. 


.  ( 


Mr.  McGuire:  You  haven't  had  a  single  instance  brought 
to  your  notice  of  absolute  conflict  as  between  departments,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Veiller:  I  haven't  had  a  specific  case  brought,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  exist. 

Mr.  McGuire:  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Veiller,  that  in  a  tene- 
ment-house where  there  is  one  tenant  taking  in  sewing  —  allowing 
always  it  is  a  cleanly  premises,  etc. —  would  you  say  that  house 
ought  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Labor  Department  ? 

Mr.  Veiller  :  Let  me  see  if  I  get  your  question  right ;  assume 
a  tenement-house  with  twelve  families  —  you  mean  a  dress-making 
establishment  ? 

Mr.  McGuire:  !N^o;  a  tenement-house  where  they  bring  in 
trousers  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Veiller:  I^o;  I  think  that  should  not  be  allowed  at  all. 
It  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  McGuire:  Without  regard  to  the  premises  and  the  way 
they  are  maintained? 

Mr.  Veiller  :  Absolutely ;  there  should  be  no  factories  in  tene- 
ment-houses. 

Mr.  McGuire:  Following  that  same  line,  in  the  store  of  a 
tenement-house  where  a  tailor  on  the  ground  floor  is  mainly  press- 
ing clothes  and  doing  general  repair  work,  that  should  be  pro- 
hibited ? 

Mr.  Veiller:  "No;  I  think  the  definition  of  factory  at  the 
present  time  is  very  unfair ;  I  think  it  should  differentiate  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  McGuire:  Do  you  think  if  Mr.  Marks,  or  some  other 
gentleman  who  has  had  practical  rather  than  theoretical  experi- 
ence, could  show  you  that  the  general  inspection  in  the  City  of 
New  York  could  be  done  more  efficiently  at  50  per  cent,  of  what 
is  now  being  paid,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  — 
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Mr.  Veiller  :  Under  existing  laws  and  methods  of  municipal 
organizations,  no. 

Mr.  McGuiRE :  I  do  not  say  under  existing  laws,  but  reform- 
ing the  law  —  at  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Veiller:  If  you  will  cut  the  red  tape  and  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  employees,  certainly 
you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  McGuire:  Am  I  fair  to  deduct  from  that  that  we  are 
paying  50  per  cent,  more  than  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Veiller  :    I  think  you  are  in  a  great  many  other  directions. 

Mr.  McGuire  :  And  in  this  particular  direction  you  are  will- 
ing to  agree  with  me  that  we  are. 

Mr.  Veiller  :    With  that  qualification. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  That  is,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law? 

Mr.  Veiller:  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  Civil  Service  Law 
and  other  matters  that  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  head 
of  a  department. 

Mr.  McGuiRE :  IN'ow,  coming  back  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Marks, 
has  it  ever  come  to  your  mind  that  we  might  have  a  department 
in  the  State  —  say  a  public  welfare  department,  or  whatever  you 
care  to  call  it  —  and  amalgamate  all  the  different  departments 
and  produce  more  efficiency  and  better  results  at  a  less  price  ? 

^Ir.  Veiller:  I  should  say  it  had  often  occurred  to  me  that 
you  could  have  a  welfare  department  amalgamating  all  these  de- 
partments and  others  but  I  think  you  would  have  less  efficiency. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  job  and  in  a  city  of  five  million 
people  with  all  the  functions  involved  in  the  various  departments 
you  have  to  divide  in  order  to  get  results.  Xow  just  one  illustra- 
tion. You  won't  get  high  grade  men  to  take  the  headship  of 
subordinate  bureaus  in  a  department  when  you  would  get  a  high 
grade  man  to  take  the  headship  of  a  department.  That  is  simply 
one  illustration. 


Mr.  McGuire:  But  isn't  it  true,  in  the  same  ratio,  a  few. years 
ago,  not  very  many  years  ago,  it  was  not  considered  possible  to 
sell  a  great  variation  of  goods  and  merchandise  under  one  roof? 

Mr.  Veiller:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGuire  :    But  it  is  being  done  now,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Veiller  :  Yes  sir,  many  things  years  ago  called  impossible 
are  being  done  now. 

Mr.  McGuire:  Hasn't  civilization  advanced  and  haven't  we 
taken  on  wholesale  jobs? 

Mr.  Veiller:  Yes  we  are  always  taking  on  wholesale  jobs. 
Public  service  is  not  comparable  with  private  business.  The 
private  business  man  is  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
in  the  dearest.    I  do  not  think  the  analogy  holds. 

Mr.  McGuire  :  Any  objection  to  the  city  going  into  that  same 
thing ;  doing  the  same  thing  if  it  will  make  for  saving  ? 

Mr.  Veiller:  No  objection  but  there  is  nothing  to  compete 
with. 

Mr.  McGuire  :  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  competition 
between  the  departments  just  now  for  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Veiller  :  I  haven't  noticed  any.  If  you  have  some  specific 
cases  it  would  be  interesting.     I  have  listened  here  all  day. 

Mr.  McGuire  :  I  will  give  you  a  specific  case ;  a  tenement  house 
in  which  there  are  24  tenants;  two  of  those  tenants  are  taking  m 
sewing ;  the  Labor  Department  enters  that  house  and  orders  every 
room  and  all  of  the  rooms  throughout  the  entire  house  repainted ; 
three  of  the  apartments  are  vacant  and  have  been  vacant  a  month. 
Those  three  apartments  had  been  done  when  the  tenants  vacated, 
had  just  been  painted.  It  was  satisfactory  to  the  Tenement  House 
Department  and  two  days  previously  had  got  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Mr.  Veiller:  I  think  that  is  conflicting  and  ought  to  be 
stopped  absolutely. 

Mr.  McGuire:  There  is  no  need  of  encumbering  this  record 
and  going  into  the  conflict  between  the  Labor  Department  ana  the 
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fire  prevention  bureau  at  this  tinae  but  to  go  to  the  crux  of  the 
thing,  don^t  you  think,  Mr.  Veiller,  that  any  legislation  that  is 
attempted  should  be  with  a  view  to  doing  the  work  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Everybody  agrees  to  that ;  you  don't  need  to  ask 
a  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Veiller:    Absolutely. 

Mr.  McGuiRE :  The  point  I  want  to  make  and  get  on  the  record 
is  this,  that  under  existing  conditions  we  are  paying  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  more  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  general  inspection  than 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  and  we  are  not  getting  as  efficiently  served. 
We  ought  to  deduct  half  the  price,  and  that  is  because  the  State 
and  the  city  are  in  conflict.  What  applies  to  the  balance  of  the 
State  does  not  apply  to  New  York,  and  further  legislation  along 
these  lines  should  be  made  eliminating  the  Greater  City  of  New 
York  and  w^hatever  jurisdiction  the  State  Factory  Department 
should  have  should  be  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  You  would  have  a  separate  labor  department  for 
the  State.  ? 

Mr.  McGuiRE :  Not  a  separate  labor  department ;  one  general 
public  department  of  public  welfare  or  whatever  you  may  call  it. 

Commissioner  Gompers  :  Is  the  trend  of  your  question  a  state- 
ment toward  economy  to  the  city  of  New  York  or  to  the  greater 
efficiency  in  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  McGuiRE :  May  I  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  would  in 
all  instances  subordinate  economy  to  efficiency. 

Hon.  William  Williams  (Commissioner  of  Water  Supply, 
•   Gas  and  Electricity)  addressed  the  Commission : 

Bv  Mr.  Ei^Kus: 

Q.   You  are  at  the  head  of  what  department  ?    A.    Of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  since  February  1. 
Q.   Now  Commissioner  have  you  read  this  statement  issued  by 


the  Commission  of  the  purposes  of  this  hearing!  A.  Yes,  I  re- 
ceived it  only  Saturday  morning,  I  should  add,  but  I  have  read  it 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about 
it  ?  A.  My  views  as  to  question  number  one  would  be  of  no  value, 
so  I  will  not  give  them.  My  views  as  to  question  number  two ;  I 
am  satisfied  in  the  light  of  my  present  information  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  establish  a  single  bureau  of  inspection  whose 
function  it  would  be  to  inspect  all  the  establishments  therein  men- 
tioned. I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Veiller  said  on 
that  subject.  It  requires  special,  trained  experts,  to  do  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  inspection  work.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  elaborate 
on  what  has  heretofore  been  said  on  that  subject.  There  has  not 
been  any  great  disagreement  of  opinion.  My  answer  to  number 
three  is  no.  As  to  number  five,  "  what  suggestions  have  you 
tending  to  lessen  or  do  away  with  the  duplication  of  inspections 
in  the  City  of  New  York,"  there  is  apparently  very  little  duplica- 
tion of  inspection.  I  have  been  learning  a  great  deal  by  listening 
here  this  morning.  When  I  first  came  here  I  confess  I  thought 
there  was,  but  since  no  facts  have  been  adduced  tending  to  show 
there  is  any  substantial  duplication,  I  am  constrained  to  think 
there  is  little  or  none.  People  are  constantly  confounding  mul- 
tiplicity of  inspections  with  duplication.  Again  I  refer  to  what 
Mr.  Veiller  said  on  that  subject,  and  I  agrea  The  electricity 
side  is  only  a  portion  of  the  work  of  my  Department  and  I  do  not 
pretend  within  three  months  time  to  have  mastered  even  the 
larger  features  of  it,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  electricity 
bureau  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  individual  to  any  very 
great  extent.  It  comes  into  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  all  of  the 
other  departments,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  section  469  of 
the  charter.  There  is  perhaps  some  duplication  of  work  between 
our  Department  and  the  Board  of  Education.  This  last  named 
board  has  its  own  engineers  and  architects,  but  the  Finance  De- 
partment will  not  pass  the  bills  unless  we  have  approved  them. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further,  Commissioner,  that  you  would 
like  to  tell  us  about  ?  A.  I  heartily  approve,  as  I  said  to  you  this 
morning  before  the  meeting  opened,  of  the  desirability  and  neces- 
sity of  conferences  between  city  officials.  Whether  or  not  as  a 
result  of  those  conferences  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  some 
legislation  were  necessary  I  cannot  at  this  time  say. 
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Q.  You  think  co-operation  between  the  departments  will  do 
away  with  most  of  the  things  complained  of,  Commissioner? 
A.  Well,  it  will  not  do  away  with  the  multiplicity  of  inspections, 
but  I  think  that  is  inherent  in  the  situation  in  New  York.  I  will, 
however,  put  it  this  way,  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  legitimate 
grounds  of  complaint  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  such  a  con- 
ference, particularly  if  people  who  have  bonafide  complaints  will 
come  forward  and  give  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Elkus:   Any  question  of  Commissioner  Williams? 

(There  was  no  response.) 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  L.  Victor  Weil  addressed  the  Commission: 

Bv  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  your  address?  A.  L. 
Victor  Weil,  No.  5  Beekman  street. 

Q.  Your  business  ?  A.  Real  estate ;  representing  the  United 
Eeal  Estate  Owners'  Association. 

Q.  Mr.  Weil  have  you  studied  these  questions  which  are  before 
the  Commission  to-day  for  investigation  ?  A.  I  have,  and  I  have 
a  written  set  of  answers  here  which  I  should  like  to  read,  referring 
in  particular  to  the  different  questions.  I  will  take  them  up  in 
their  regular  order. 

The  United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Associations,  through  its 
special  factory  committee,  has  considered  the  questions  set  forth 
in  the  pamphlet  entitled,  *'  Jurisdiction  over  Fectory  and  Manu- 
facturing Establishments  in  New  York  City,"  which  was  issued 
by  the  State  Factory  Commission,  and  respectfully  submits  its 
views  of  the  questions  contained  in  the  said  pamphlet  as  follows : 

Question  1,  reads  as  follows :  "  Should  there  be  a  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  City  of  New  York  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the 
state  ? " 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Associations,  the 
first  thing  to  be  determined  upon  is  under  whose  control  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  City  of  New  York,  if  one  were  estab- 
lished, would  be  as  distinguished  from  another  department  for  the 


rest  of  the  State.  If  the  City  Department  would  be  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  officials  our  association  can 
see  no  benefit  could  be  derived  from  establishing  separate  de- 
partments. 

Our  Association  has  always  favored  "  Home  Rule "  in  its 
broader  sense.  We  believe  that  City  Departments  or  Depart- 
ments having  charge  of  city  matters  ought  to  be  wholly  within 
the  control  of  and  subject  to  orders  from  the  city  administration. 
Following  out  this  principle  our  Association  favors  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  separate  Department  of  Labor  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  provided,  however,  that  such  a  Department  should  be  placed 
under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  that  the  rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  the 
laws  governing  such  a  department,  should  be  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  law-making  body  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  other 
words,  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Real  estate  owners  are  directly  affected  by  the  acts,  conducts 
and  personnel  of  the  city  departments.  The  owners  tnerefore 
feel  that  they  should  be  in  direct  touch  with  those  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  matters  affecting  their  property  interests. 
They  believe  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  are  entrusted  directlv 
with  the  welfare  of  the  city;  the  Board  of  Aldermen  are  the 
representatives  of  the  residents  of  the  city,  in  immediate  touch 
with  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  city  and  most  likely  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  city,  keeping  in  mind  at  the  same 
time,  the  rights  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  therefore  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  "  Home  Rule  " 
that  the  United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  separate  department  for  the  City  of  New  York 
having  its  existence  through  the  city  authorities,  responsible  to 
the  city  authorities,  and  governed  in  its  activity  by  regulations 
and  ordinances  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

With  reference  to  questions  two  and  three,  the  United  Real 
Estate  Owners'  Association  believe  that  it  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  and  will  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  a 
multiplicity  of  orders  affecting  the  same  subject  matter  and  a 
frequent  issuance  of  contradictory  orders  by  city  departments, 
if  one  central  bureau  were  organized,  to  include,   if  possible. 
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all  the  city  departments,  or  at  least  as  many  of  the  city  depart^ 
^ents  as  feasible,  all  the  inspectors  to  report  to  this  central 
J)ureau   of   inspection  which   alone   shall  issue   ail   oraers  and 

notices  of  violations. 

The  head  of  this  bureau  of  inspection  should  have  authority 
over  the  issuance  of  all  orders.  He  therefore  will  be  in  a  position 
to  examine  them,  sift  them  and  thus  avoid  contradictory,  du- 
plicating and  overlapping  orders. 

In  favoring  this  central  bureau  of  inspection,  this  association 
does  so  on  condition,  however,  that  it  be  appointed  by  tiie  citjjr 
authorities,  subject  to  the  control  of  city  authorities.  In  other 
words  if  the  principle  set  forth  in  answer  to  question  one  is 
conceded  and  acted  upon,  the  owners  favor  a  central  bureau  of 
inspection,  but  if  the  principle  of  "  Home  Rule  "  is  disregarded, 
then  the  owners  can  see  no  relief  from  the  appointment  or  crea- 
tion of  a  central  body  of  inapection. 

Question  four  cannot  be  answered  at  this  time.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  bureaus  will  be  matter  of  detail  w^hlcii  would  have 
to  be  left  for  the  future  to  develop. 

With  reference  to  question  five,  the  United  Real  Estate 
Owners^  Associations  submit  that  the  answers  to  the  farmer 
questions  are  applicable  as  an  answer  to  question  ^ve,  A  central 
bureau  of  inspection,  as  herein  briefiy  outlined,  would  act  a  sort 
of  a  clearing  house  for  the  reports  of  aU  inspectors  of  all  the 
departments  and  the  person  in  charge  of  the  issuance  of  orders 
would  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  guard  against  the  duplication 
of  orders  and  against  the  issuance  of  contradictory  orders. 

^o  separate  answer  need  be  made  to  question  six  as  the  matter 
touched  on  above  is  sufiicient  to  include  what  could  be  said  m 

answer  to  question  six. 

Question  number  seven  we  answer  in  the  affirmative,  provided 
that  the  views  herein  expressed  concerning  "  Home  Rule  '^  and 
the  placing  of  control  over  departments  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
administration  be  approved  by  your  -commission  and  from  tlie 
basis  of  youT  recommendations  for  legislation. 

Our  association  is  now  at  work  gathering  data  of  orders  issued 
by  various  departments  that  substantially  conflict  with  each  other. 
The  labors  in  connection  ivrth  this  work  are  arduous  and  require 


considerable  attention  to  detail  and  involve  the  examination  d£ 
numerous  orders  from  all  the  departments.  We  are  therefore 
not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  give  many  specific  instances  of 
conflicting  orders,  but  the  existence  of  such  conflicting  orders  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Indeed,  your  very  communica- 
tion by  the  very  pamphlet  containing  the  questions,  seems  to 
recognize  as  a  fact  such  existence  of  conflicting  orders. 

With  thanks  to  your  Commission  for  the  courtesy  accorded  to 
the  United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association  and  appreciating 
this  opportimity  extended  to  us  to  express  our  views 

By  Commissioner  Jackson: 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  establishing  a  separate  labor  depart- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  way 
I  have  outlined  it  to  vou. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  labor  laws  as  they  apply  now 
throughout  the  State  of  J^ew  York  to  the  City  of  New  York? 
A.  When  the  law  is  drawn  up  and  it  should  be  seen  that  certain 
laws  are  necessary  we  would  be  willing  to  favor  such  a  law. 

Q.  You  would  then  leave  it  entirely  within  the  legislative  body 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  draft  laws  for  the  City  of  New 
York  in  place  of  the  present  labor  law  ?  A.  We  believe  the  State 
should  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  city  any  more  than 
the  State  should  take  up  the  administration  of  the  police  depart- 
ment or  any  other  department.  We  feel  that  is  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  its  citizens  and  should  be  under  the  control  of  its  citizens. 

By  Commissioner  Gtompers: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  industries  of  the  City  of  New  York 
are  competitive  to  the  same  industries  of  the  rest  of  the  State? 
A.  You  might  ask  that  same  question  in  regard  to  any  city 
department. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  industries  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  competitive  with  the  same  industries  in  the  balance  of  the 
State?  A.  They  are  in  the  same  way  that  the  different  con- 
cerns are  competing  with  each  other. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  willing  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion direct  or  not;  I  ask  you  again  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
industries  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  in  competition  with  the 
Vol.  V^76 
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1  •  1       f  ♦!.„  I  •\ty  lit'   New  York  within  the 
same  industries  outside  ot  the  tit>    ot  i^ew 

State?     A.  Unquestionably  that  is  so. 

Q  The  question  then  would  be  that  the  City  of  New  York 
Jer  your  proposition  might  enact  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
celin' provisions  of  labor  laws  and  the  laws  aff^  ^  '^^ 
remainder  of  the  State  would  be  or  could  be  quite  di««'«^t  ^^^ 
What  would  that  be -supposing  that  were  the  case.  I  think 
we  havl  a  perfect  right  to  expect  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
are  going  to  deal  absolutely  honest  in  this  matter. 

Q    Of  course  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  has  alway 
acted  honestly  ?    A.  I  don't  mean  to  «ay  that  but  ^ey^-P-^ 
the  citizens  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  have  their  interests 
L  re  aTheart  than  up-Late.    The  uj^State  legislator  who  comj 
from  a  county  up-State  does  not  know  conditions  in  New  York 
and  isn't  in  sympathy  with  New  York. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  my  question  is  not  only  to  bring  this  out 
but  to  indicate  that  the  same  competition  does  not  exist  with  the 
police  department  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  police  of 
!ny  other  city  of  the  State?    A.  It  might.    We  might  say  we 
wm  make  vei  liberal  criminal  laws  to  attract  all  the  cnmmals 
UreZLse  they  spend  money,  but  we  know  it  would  be  a  very 
fo    ist Ing  to  10  because  we  do  not  want  that  class  of  people, 
td  te  same  thing  holds  good  as  regards  factory  laws      We 
would  not  want  to  attract  only  those  factories  no  other  state 
luld  want  because  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  ci  y   but  1 
TelSe  «  the  labor  law  were  enacted  by  the  Board  of  A  dermen 
it  would  be  better  as  they  have  the  sympathy  of  ^^^  P^'*?^^  . 

Q   You  say  your  association  is  gathering  data  as  to  conflicting 
orders  «    A.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  taken  that  matter  up. 

Q.  When  that  has  been  completed  or  is  fair  T  towards  com- 
Dletion  will  you  favor  the  Commission  with  that  data  ?  A.  1 
S  ainly  will  of  we  have  data  which  we  think  is  proper  we  will 
r;:^'  to  send  it  to  you.  There  have  been  questions  asked  here 
whether  there  are  factories,  concrete  cases  o  fa«  that  have 
„,oved  out  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  account  of  he  ^ ac^^^^^ 
That  is  rather  a  peculiar  question  to  put.  It  is  l»l^e  asfang  man 
if  he  is  very  sick  and  the  family  physician  says  you  have  a  fatal 
disease  ond  the  meml.ers  of  the  family  do  not  believe  it  until  he 
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is  dead,  but  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation and  I  asked  them  if  they  could  get  any  data  along  this 
line,  and  they  have  sent  out  letters  to  the  different  trades  and 
they  have  given  me  factories  that  have  moved  out  of  the  city  of 
l^ew  York  into  other  States.  Now  whether  the  main,  actuating 
motive  was  on  account  of  the  factory  laws  or  not  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  from  a  letter  they  sent  out  they  have 
received  fifteen  or  twenty  answers  where  people  have  moved  out 
of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  most  of  them  into  New  Jersey, 
which  shows  they  want  to  be  near  the  city  of  New  York,  have 
the  benefits  of  being  near  the  center  of  trade,  but  not  to  assume 
any  of  the  unnecessary  burdens.  I  do  not  know  how  accurate 
this  may  have  been.  Investigation  may  show  they  wanted  cheaper 
quarters  for  their  manufacturing  plants  and  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  would  be  very  glad  to  take  that  list.  We  have 
asked  for  those  figures. 

Mr.  Weil  :  I  should  prefer,  if  you  would  permit  me  to  submit 
this  list  at  a  later  date.  After  it  has  been  fully  confirmed  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  submit  the  list  to  you. 

Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Esq.,  addressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cohen,  will  you  state  your  profession  and  connection 
with  different  associations  interested  in  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion ?  A.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  am  counsel  for  the  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  Dress  and  Waist  Manu- 
facturers' Associations. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of  cases  which  affect  mem- 
bers of  your  associations  which  are  conflicting  or  duplicating  in- 
spection cases?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  questions  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed before  the  Commission  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  very  much  of  a  student  of  these  questions,  Mr. 
Cohen,  aren't  you  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  or  not 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  factory  in- 
vestigating commission  ?    A.  I  have  done  some  work  on  it. 

Q.  You  assisted  the  committee  in  drafting  its  legislation  ?  A. 
To  a  very  slight  degree. 
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Q.  And  considering  the  subjects  before  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  views  on  the  ques- 
tions under  consideration  i  A.  1  ought  to  state  that  my  views  are 
based  not  only  upon  my  general  familiarity  with  the  subject  but 
upon  contact  with  members  of  the  employers^  associations.  May 
I  state  in  that  comiection,  Mr.  Elkus,  that  the  two  associations 
that  I  represent  have  worked  in  complete  harmony  with  the  i?  ire 
Department.  I  handed  you  before  the  session  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  today  in  which  the  corporation  counsel  of  the 
city  in  charge  of  Fire  Department  matters  expresses  his  apprecia- 
tion  of  our  co-operation  and  of  the  way  in  which  orders  of  the 
Fire  Department  are  executed  by  members  of  the  association. 

Q    I  understand  in  only  two  cases  were  prosecutions  required  i 
A   And  those  were  against  owners  of  the  buildings  and  not  against 
members  of  our  association.     Indeed,  we  have  established  very 
cordial  relations  with  the  Fire  Department  with  a  view  of  co- 
operating in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  so  that  I  do  not  thmk  we 
can  be  grouped  with  the  kind  of  manufacturers  Mr.  Veiller  re- 
f erred  to  as  those  who  did  not  want  to  obey  the  law.    Indeed,  as 
you  know,  the  manufacturers  under  their  own  regulations  m  our 
own  industries  are  obliged  to  maintain  standards  in  some  respects 
more  rigorous  than  the  law  requires,  but  there  has  been  very  con- 
siderable feeling  even  among  the  members  of  our  associations 
that  they  are  being  harrassed  and  annoyed  more  than  is  necessary. 
I  heard  a  labor  leader  say  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  au 
imaginary  grievance  was  worse  than  a  real  grievance  because  you 
could  adjust  a  real  grievance,  but  an  imaginary  ^evance  you 
could  not  adjust.    Undoubtedly  there  is  considerable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  law  that  they  are  being  very 
much  harassed  by  orders  that  are  in  the  nature  of  duplication, 
and  in  the  nature  of  conflict.     I  am  asking  the  managers  of  the 
associations  that  I  am  counsel  for  to  prepare  a  list  of  specihc 
cases  of  complaints  submitted  to  them  by  members,  and  that  I 
hope  to  send  to  you,  Mr.  Elkus,  later  on,  but  I  know  of  one  in- 
stance that  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  is  fairly  illustra- 
tive of  the  cause  of  their  complaint.     A  certain  manufacturer  was 
ordered  by  the  Fire  Department  to  put  in  a  drop  ladder  of  the 
usual  kind.    At  very  considerable  expense  he  did  that.    Later  on 
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the  Labor  Department  compelled  him  to  change  the  ladder  and 
instead  of  a  drop  ladder  put  in  a  balanced  ladder  and  make  an 
exit.     The  cost  was  very  serious  to  him,  and  from  his  business 
man's  point  of  view,  his  attitude  was,  "  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  have  done  this  in  the  first  place  if  I  had  known  that  I  was 
obliged  to  do  it     Why  should  the  city  or  the  State  impose  upon 
me  this  duplication  of  expense  "  'i    And  the  point  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  duplication  of  effort,  this  con- 
flict of  orders,  this  constant  supervision  and  inspection,  most  of 
which  is  necessary,  creates  at  this  particular  time  a  feeling  of 
resentment  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in  the  city,  even  on  the 
part  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  law.     Now  it  may  be  as  Mr. 
Veiller  says,  that  all  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
begun  to  clean  house,  after  having  let  the  house  be  dirty  for  half 
a  century,  but  it  is  true  that  if  there  is  such  a  sentiment  it  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  the  removal  of  those  enterprises  from  the 
State  that  can  posvsibly  get  away,    I  think  I  am  fairly  safe  in  say- 
ing that  there  is  a  considerable  movement  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  go  out  of  the  State  of  JS^ew  York  because  of  the  hard- 
ships that  they  are  enduring.     One  employer  told  me  the  other 
day  that  by  the  time  he  gets  through  meeting  all  the  inspectors 
that  come  to  see  him  during  the  day  it  is  about  six  o'clock  before 
he  gets  to  his  correspondence  or  to  attending  to  customers.     Of 
course,  that  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  fairly  indicative  of  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.     Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  with  reference  to  the  factory  end  of  it  I  see  no  reason  why 
an  efficient  fire  prevention  bureau  in  the  city  of  New  York,  why 
every  phase  of  safety,  of  the  matter  of  safety  in  the  factory  should 
not  be  a  charge  of  that  fire  prevention  bureau.    I  cannot  see  why 
a  different  kind  of  inspectorial  service  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enforce  labor  laws  that  are  intended  for  the  safety  of  the  people 
and  in  order  to  enforce  fire  prevention  laws  that  are  equally  in- 
tended for  the  safety  of  the  people. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson  : 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  say  who  should  have  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  factories  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  reference  to  safety 
in  regard  to  the  machinery?    A.  I  haven't  given  that  branch  of  it 
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any  thought.     I  am  talking  about  those  matters  that  relate  to 

safety  in  case  of  fire.  . 

Q  Still  you  would  have  the  factory  inspectors  calling  in  the 
matter  of  the  safety  of  the  machines  and  violations  of  the  hours 
of  the  Labor  Law  ?  A.  You  have  them  as  to  the  violations  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  I  suppose  that  has  nothing,  however  to  do  with 
the  Fire  Department  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  put  in 
the  Fire  Department,  but  certainly  matters  of  safety  and  sanita- 
tion could  be  combined. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q  In  the  fire  department  i  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  put  them  in  the  Fire  Department,  but  the  joint  board  on 
sanitary  control  makes  its  inspection  as  to  sanitation  and  safety  at 

the  same  time.  j     -»r      ' 

Q.  That  is  only  one  trade?    A.  But  it  was  in  that  trade,  Mr. 
Elkus,  that  the  tragedy  occurred  that  gave  birth  to  your  Com- 
mission. , ,  ,.,      ^  -L    ^ 
Q    Before  you  take  up  that  subject  I  would  like  to  go  back 

to  this  inspection,  what  you  call  apparently  in  the  nature  of 
duplication ;  isn't  the  complaint  really  against  what  is  called  piece- 
meal inspection;  that  is  to  say,  take  the  case  you  gave  us  where  a 
man,  either  an  owner  or  manufacturer,  would  like  to  have  all  the 
work  that  he  is  required  to  do  told  him  at  once  so  that  he  can 
make  his  plans  to  do  it  at  practically  the  same  time  instead  of 
being  required  to  do  one  thing  one  day  and  another  thing  next 
week  and  then  after  he  gets  through  have  some  other  department 
require  something  else  to  be  done;  what  I  was  driving  at  was  this: 
If  there  was  coK)peration  between  the  departments  of  the  city 
among  themselves  and  then  with  the  State  departments  so  that 
whatever  orders  were  given  would  be  given  at  one  time  wouldn  t 
that  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  complaint  that  was  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  justification?    A.  I  think  it  would   but  I 
think  also  there  is  another  phase  that  needs  to  be  considered  from 
the  manufacturer's  point  of  view.    I  have  been  impressed  by  what 
has  been  said  to-day  on  the  point  of  expertness  in  inspection.    On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  manufacturer's  or  employer  s  point  of 
view,  the  entrance  of  so  many  inspectors  during  the  day  and  the 
disturbance  it  creates,  the  time  it  takes  up,  undoubtedly  affects 


him  now  to  an  extent  that  is  absolutely  burdensome.     Of  course, 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  avoided,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  co-operation,  common  sense  handling  of 
the  business  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  accomp- 
lish co-operation  when  you  have  each  of  the  departments  working 
independently.  If  the  Labor  Department  is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Labor  Law  how  can  you  have  other  inspectors 
go  at  the  same  particular  time,  the  fire  inspectors  — 

Q.  They  tell  me  they  are  arranging  that  now  ?    A.  They  are  ? 

Q.  Yes,  except  for  the  State  department.     All  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  city  are  practically  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor 
or  Borough  President  and  they  could  arrange  by  definite  orders 
and  that  would  limit  it  to  one  set  of  inspectors  and  leave  the 
Labor  Department  to  go  at  another  time,  if  it  would  not  care  to 
go  at  the  same  time.     A.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would 
result  in  anyhing  if  left  to  that  loose  arrangement.     I  think  the 
point  of  view  that  was  expressed  here  by  Mr.  McGuire,  perhaps  not 
as  fully  as  it  might  be  expressed  after  further  study,  and  it  is 
simply  this,  that  the  emphasis  up  to  this  time  has  been  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  the  safety  and  health  of  the  community,  and 
it  is  right  that  the  emphasis  should  be  put  there,  but  becai'se  the 
pendulum  has  been  swung  over  in  that  direction,  makes  for  con- 
siderable hardship  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  employers. 
Now  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  wants  to  see  tlie  law 
maintained  and  enforced  to  the  full  extent  of  its  spirit  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  pendulum  should  not  swing  too  far,  not  that  the 
law  should  not  be  enforced  but  that  it  should  be  enforced  with  such 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  enforcing  it  that  those  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  law  shall  not  feel  that  the  law  is  ridiculous.  '  At 
the  present  time,  whether  there  is  justification  that  can  be  put 
upon  this  record  or  not  there  is  a  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  that  the  law  is  being  made  ridiculous. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

^  Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  has  the  power  to  direct  the  heads  of  his  departments,  and 
the  borough  presidents  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  theirs,  that  if  they  co-operate,  all  of  these  heads  of  depart- 
ments co-operate,  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  things  about 
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which  complaint  is  made,  that  much  could  be  accomphsh^^    I 
Lnk  it  is  quite  true  that  when  voluntary  action  is  taken  of  su^ 
fctracr  under  the  direction  of  these  authoritative  heads  good 
eitry  follow.    A.    That  is  a  good  idea.  Co™^r  bu 
what  I  say  is  you  have  to  have  a  definite  plan  and  I  see  difficulties 
tllZ  the  way  of  working  that  out.    You  '^ave  the  <^-^o^ 
the  Labor  Department  up  at  Albany,  you  have  the  Fire  Pre^ 
vention  Bureau  in  New  York,  the  Health  Department  m  New 
Y^rnow  I  can  see  how  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  and  the 
Hedtk  Apartment  and  the  Building  Department  may  work  ou 
f  plan  of  cooperation,  but  what  power  has  the  Mayor  over  the 

'TnZTnZ  but  he  voluntarily  enters  into .  A^  I  would  like 
to  It  the  head  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  and  the  head  of 
tte  Department  of  Labor  and  sit  them  down  in  the  same  room 
and  see  how  they  would  work  it  out. 

Bv  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q    They  have  been  sitting  down  in  the  same  room?    A.  But 

'T^LXtey  Ce  not  finished  yet?    A.  Well,  I  wish  they 
^t^'- y- -ythiiig  further  to  sugg^t?    A.  No,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Elkus  :  Very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Dr.  Abraham  Kobn  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkcs  :  . 

Dr  Kom  will  you  give  the  Commission  the  organization  you 
represent T;  lor  whom'  you  speak?  A.  The  Harlem  Property 
oTne"  Association.  I  am  also  one  of  the  honorary  presidents  of 
the  United  Keal  Estate  Owners'  Association. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  the  subjec^ 
A.  In  reference  to  questiomiaire  number  1  l^'^^l^^JV'^l 
disnense  entirely  with  the  Labor  Department  in  the  city  of  New 
York  ndlo  coalesce  the  various  other  departments  as  follows: 
We  could  take  the  sanitary  measures  of  the  ^.abor  Depa.^ent 
and  hand  them  over  with  full  power  to  the  Health  Department 
we  could  take  the  structural  changes  of  the  Labor  Department 


and  hand  them  over  to  the  Fire  Prevention  or  Building  Depa^^ 
ment  and  could  do  it  with  half  the  expense  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
in  the  city  of  New  York.    A  further  method  that  comes  to  my 
mind  now  is  that  we  could  also  coalesce  the  Building  Department 
and  the  Tenement  House  Department  with  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  that  part  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  that  takes  care  of  the  installations  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances also,  and  have  them  transferred  over  to  either  the  Health 
Department  or  the  Building  Department.     In  other  words  the 
Health  Department  could  be  made  a  department  of  welfare  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  under  that  department  they  could  have 
sub-bureaus  which  would  take  care  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  you  could  also  have  a 
bureau  under  the  Health  Commission,  that  could  take  care  of  the 
machinery  protection  of  the  factories  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  conditions  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  to  my  mind  entirely 
different  than  those  in  other  cities  of  this  State.    Manufacturing 
conditions  are  entirely  different  than  up  the  rest  of  the  State. 

By  Commissioner  Phillips  : 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  Are  they  worse  ?  A.  Outside  of  the  city  of 
New  York  manufacturing  industries  in  my  mind  haven't  the 
same  complications  as  they  have  in  the  city  of  New  York.  You 
can  manufacture  cheaper,  you  can  get  rentals  cheaper  and  other 
conditions.  Sanitary  conditions  are  different  outside  of  the  city 
of  New  York  on  account  of  the  difference  in  population  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  other  cities.  You  take  the  city  of  Buffalo 
for  instance  —  the  factory  buildings  there  —  ground  is  cheaper, 
factories  can  be  put  up  cheaper  and  they  are  more  modern.  In 
New  York  they  are  not  as  modern,  consequently  the  cost  of  altera- 
tions is  a  good  deal  more  severe  to  the  owner  than  they  would  be 
outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Then  you  think  you  can  manufacture  in  a  more  wholesome 
way  up-State  and  for  less  mon^y  that  you  can  here?  A.  You 
certainly  can,  and  the  clothing  industry  has  proven  that  because 
most  of  them  have  gone  out  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  most  of 
the  clothing  is  being  manufactured  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 

Q.  The  better  grades  of  clothing  ?  A.  All  kinds  of  grades,  Mr. 
Assemblyman  and  you  know  it. 
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By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

^Q.  Would  you  encourage  the  relaxation  of  the  labor  laws  a8 
applied  to  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  would  not.  I  would  en- 
f"!  them  as  much  as  they  can  be  enforced  and  are  enforced  now, 
under  those  conditions  of  putting  them  under  one  head. 

Q.  You  made  mention  of  the  fact  of  the  increased  c^t  of  land 
and  of  construction  and  maintenance  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  wil 
you  enlighten  us,  give  us  the  reason  why  you  mention  that  fact^ 
A    The  reason  of  the  increased  cost  is  on  account  of  the  increased 
demand,  I  suppose,  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  '^l^^^'"'''''''- , 

Q.  What  application  has  the  statement  to  the  subject  under 
consideration;  what  have  you  in  mind?  A.  The  duplication  of 
orders  from  the  various  departments  by  putting  all  these  depart- 
ments under  one  head,  for  instance  a  welfare  bureau.  They  would 
send  out  a  certain  inspector  to  take  care  of  structural  work  of  a 
certain  building.  That  inspector  would  inspect  t^'^* J'^^l^'^S 
from  cellar  to  roof  and  if  he  knew  his  business  he  *««  d  P"*  o° 
one  order  the  violations  necessary  in  order  to  bring  that  buiWing 
I  comply  with  all  the  laws  of  the  city  and  the  State  of  New  York 

at  one  inspection.  .  ,  ,     ,        ^-  -x     •     ^i.^ 

Q  If  you  eliminate  the  department  of  labor's  activity  m  the 
city 'of  New  York,  to  which  bureau,  board  or  department  would 
you  assign  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  for  instance? 
A.  Under  the  health  department ;  the  health  department  to-day  has 
a  certain  branch  of  it.  It  has  the  hygiene  of  the  child  to-day 
Why  couldn't  it  take  care  of  the  child  labor  law.  They  take  care 
of  all  the  milk  stations  in  New  York,  why  can  not  that  hygiene 
department  take  care  of  the  child  labor  law  at  the  same  time  ? 

Q.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  appearing  before  this  Commission 
to-day  have  said  that  applying  the  general  powers  tx>  several  depart- 
ments loses  the  emphasis  of  the  enforcement  of  the  specific  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  child?  A.  I  disagree  with  him^ 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  physician  who  may  be  health  inspector  and 
knows  the  laws  of  the  health  department,  including  child  labor 
laws,  can  not  go  out  and  inspect  a  factory  building  and  show  just 
the  same  kind  of  a  violation  that  a  physician  who  may  be  now  em- 
plovcd  bv  the  Labor  Department  does.  Physicians  are  going  out 
investioating  and  examining  children   as  regards  their  health, 


whether  they  are  tit  to  work,  and  noticing  their  age.  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  go  out  and  do  it  under  the  Health 
Department. 

Q.  Of  course  there  was  a  time  in  the  State  of  New  York  as 
well  as  the  city  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  law  establishing 
the  hours  of  labor  of  children  ?  A.  I  know  there  was  also  a  time 
in  the  city  of  New  York  when  the  Health  Department  did  all  the 
inspection  that  the  Tenement  House  and  Building  Departments 
does.  I  remember  in  my  time  when  they  went  out  inspecting  in 
that  method.     They  took  in  infectious  diseases  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  sanitary  conditions  in  the  State  of  New 
York  are  better  to-day  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  population  has  doubled  ?  A.  That 
is  on  account  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  medical  profession  as 
to  sanitation. 

Q.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  adminstration  of  the  law  ?  A. 
Administration  of  the  law  as  dictated  by  new  sanitation  methods. 
We  know  more  about  sanitation  to-day  then  we  did  twenty  years 
ago. 

Q.  In  the  construction  of  the  buildings  ?  A.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  as  regards  the  health  of  the  community. 
There  is  more  advancement  in  research.  Medical  science  has 
helped  along  the  entire  movement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  state  in  the  Union  or  any  country  where 
the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  is  assigned  to  any  other  than 
the  special  bureau  or  departments  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws?  A.  I  won't  say  positively  I  do,  but  I  think  the  city  of 
Chicago  takes  care  of  that  under  its  Health  Department. 

Q.  Has  the  State  of  Illinois  a  Department  of  Labor?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Well  it  has  ?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  investigate  that. 
I  know  at  the  time  I  was  in  Chicago  12  years  ago  that  matter 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  Chicago,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Hlinois  has  a  very 
effective  Department  of  Labor  with  its  inspectors,  and  inspectors 
especially  appointed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  ? 
A.  They  may  have  the  laws  but  I  think  the  Health  Department 
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still  have  the  jurisdiction  in  Chicago.     They  must  have  changed 

latelv. 

Q  No,  it  has  not  been  changed  lately.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
powers  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  State  of  Illinois  have  been 
increased  and  extended  very  considerably  and  that  is  the  tendency 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recent 
Eight  Hour  Law  passed  by  Congress  as  applying  to  the  women  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  appointment  of  three  inspectors 
authorized  by  the  law  were  appointed  by  the  District  Commisr 
sionere  and  assigned  to  the  Health  Department  and  that  pro- 
cedure has  been  protested?  A.  So  they  had  assigned  them  to  the 
Health  Department  in  the  District  of  Columbia  according  to  your 

statement. 

Q.  I  say  it  has  been  protested.    It  is  only  within  the  past  week 
or  so  and 'that  is  protested.     That  is  the  only  instance  that  came     , 
under  my  investigation  ?    A.  Now  Mr.  Elkus,  I  suppose  you  would 
like    to    hear    about    some    conflicting    orders    of     the    various 
departments. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Anything  you  have  to  say  ?  A.  For  instance  the  Tenement 
House  Department  in  a  tenement  house  that  has  a  bake  shop  will 
order  in  that  bake  shop,  especially  if  it  uses  any  fat  boiling  pro- 
cesses in  the  making  of  its  product,  a  brick  partition  between  any 
passageway  that  may  be  going  through  that  cellar.  That  passage 
way  after  being  built  has  a  smooth  surface.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment or  the  Labor  Department  will  come  in  and  order  that  man 
after  he  has  finished  that  and  that  brick  wall  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Tenement  House  Department—  comes  in  and  orders  that 
man  again  to  replaster  that  wall.  That  is  one  conflicting  order. 
.  Q.  I  didn't  quite  follow  you  and  if  I  may  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question;  is  this  an  actual  case  you  are  giving  us?     A. 

"Yes   sir 

Q    Can  vou  give  us  the  house  number?    A.  Yes,  ^r,  the  houBe 

number  is\74:6  or  1748  Madison  avenue.     It  is  the  third  house 

from  115th  street.  ,     -rx    i  i    t^      ^ 

Q.  When  was  tbis?     A.  It  is  pending  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment now. 


Q.  Now  you  say  the  Tenement  House  Department  made  this 
man  put  up  a  brick  wall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  a  partition  wall. 
Q.  A  partition  wall  in  a  bake  shop  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Separating  the  bake  shop  from  a  living  apartment?     A. 
i\o,  sir,  from  a  passage  way  that  leads  up  stairs  to  the  store. 
Q.  That  is  under  the  Tenement  House  Law  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Some   other    department,   the    Health    Department  —  A. 
(Intg.)   The  Health  Department  that  now  has  supervision  of 
bake  shops  under  the  new  law  orders  that  Wall  to  be  plastered 
so  as  to  have  a  smooth  surface. 

Q.  That  is  after  the  w,all  has  been  finished  —  what  was  the 
wall  made  of  ?    A.  Made  of  brick. 

Q.  They  ordered  plaster  put  on  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  call  that  a  conflicting  order  ?     A.  I  do,  simply  be- 
cause the  wall  is  a  smooth  wall. 

Q.  Has  the  man  complied  with  it?    A.  Not  as  yet. 
Q.  Now  you  are  negotiating  with  the  proper  departments  ?. 
A.  With  the  one  department  that  has  supervision. 
Q.  That  is  two  city  departments  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  conference  between  the  two  heads  of  the  two  departments 
could  determine  the  matter  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  point  is  that  is  has  a  smooth  surface  and  therefor 
does  not  need  another  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  if  the  second  department  that  gave  the  order  to 
plaster  conferred  with  the  Tenement  House  Department,  they 
might  avoid  the  whole  thing  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  <;ould  for 
the  reason  that  the  Tenement  House  Department  has  no  juris- 
diction  now  over  bake  jshops. 

Q.  When  was  this  order  put  out  ?  A.  I  think  six,  or  seven  or 
eight  months  ago  —  I  am  not  sure  of  the  time. 

Q.   The  partition  was  ordered  put  up  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  now  the  Health  Department  has  the  bakeries  under 
Its  control  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  reinspecting  of  these  bakeries  they  ordered  this 
wall  to  be  plastered  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  after  it  was  put  up.  Now 
another  incident  is  where  the  Tenement  House  Department  will 
issue  to  the  owner  of  the  apartment  —  you  can  not  have  a  ladder 
from  the  balcony  to  the  ground  floor  longer  than  16  feet  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Henement  House  Law;  if  the  distance  between  the 
first  balcony  and  the  sidewalk  is  more  than  16  feet  the  Tenement 
House  Department  will  issue  an  order  to  construct  a  safe  land- 
ing to  the  sidewalk  and  in  doing  so  the  owner  has  to  construct  a 
platform  made  of  iron  on  the  sidewalk.  That  is  the  only  remedy 
he  has,  or  tear  down  the  fire  escapes.  Now  as  soon  as  he  puts 
that  down  the  Borough  President  comes  along  and  says  you  are 
obstructing  the  highway  and  you  must  remove  it 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  case  where  that  was  ordered?    A.  i:ou 

will  see  a  number  of  tJiem.  .    ^       , 

Q.  Give  me  one  specific  (?ase?    A.  I  can  not  just  now,  but  any 

man  can  see  hundreds  of  them.  •  ^  „„„« 

Q.  I  have  heard  that,  but  give  me  one  specific  case  ]ust  one « 
A   I  think  there  is  one  specific  case  in  116th  street  and  Madison 
avenue,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  but  Mr.  Elkus,  the  Tenement    , 
House  Department,  can  give  you  every  order. 

Q  We  had  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner  here  this  morn- 
ing? A.  But  he  didn't  give  you  the  place  where  tlie  orders  wero 
issued  to  put  safe  landing  platforms. 

Q.  I  am  asking  where  you  have  to  do  this  thing  and  another 
department  comes  along  and  tells  you  to  tear  it  out.     The  ca^ 
you  gave  me  about  the  wall  being  plastered.    It  is  «"  addition^ 
order     It  may  be  unnecessary  but  it  is  not  conflicting  ?    A.  Now 
I  will  give  you  another  instance  where  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment will  order  that  a  floor  in  a  basement  -  they  will  accept 
a  wooden  floor  in  a  basement  of  a  bake  shop.    Now  comes  along 
the  Labor  Department  and  says  they  will  not  a«ecpt  a  wooden 
floor,  that  you  must  put  in  a  concrete  floor.     The  resul    is  the 
owner  has  to  rip  out  the  wooden  floor  and  pi^  -^  ~«^^*^" 
Q    Isn't  that  the  Health  Department  and  not  the  Labor  Ue- 
partment  ?     A.  No,  the  Tenement  House  Department. 

Q.  You  say  the  Tenement  House  Department  takes  the  wooden 

floor?    A.  Yes.  a^r-i 

Q.  And  then  the  Labor  Department  wants  the  concrete  floor? 

Q.  You  mean  the  Health  Department,  don't  you?    A.  Under 

tbe  Health  Department  now.  ,  .    .i,    tt    uv.  T>p. 

Q    Under  the  new  law  it  was  transferred  to  the  Health  D^ 
partment  so  as  to  ^ive  the  city  full  jurisdiction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now  this  woodeu  floor  Uas  been  down  how  long  (  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  A  number  of  years,  hasn't  it  ?  A.  It  may  or  may  be  a  new 
floor  ordered  in. 

Q.  Have  you  a  specific  case  ?  A.  I  think  that  same  case  where 
I  £^ke  to  you  about  the  wall,  it  occurred  in  the  same  building. 

Q.  :Now  in  that  case  wasn't  the  wooden  floor  down  there  about 
ten  years  and  then  the  Health  Department  came  along  and  said 
the  wooden  floor  was  worn  out  and  they  must  put  a  concrete  floor 
there  ?    A.  No  the  floor  was  in  good  condition. 

Q.  They  claimed  it  was  ?    A.  I  don't  know  what  they  claimed. 

Q.  It  is  this  same  piece  of  property  ?  A.  Same  piece  of  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?  A.  N'o,  I  want  to  give  you  also  a  list  of  manu- 
facturers that  have  moved  out  of  the  city  of  'New  York  and  have 
gone  over  to  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  on  account  of  the  stringent 
enactment  of  the  Labor  Law.  I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  divulge 
the  names  of  these  gentlemen,  but  I  can  send  you  a  copy. 

Q.  You  can  give  it  to  me  privately  ?  A.  I  will  say  this  upon 
an  investigation  by  this  Commission  around  Jefferson  street, 
Adams  street.  Grand  street,  Clinton  street,  Hoboken,  N,  J.,  they 
will  find  at  least  75  manufacturers  that  have  vacated  the  city  of 
New  York  and  have  taken  space  in  these  streets  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  You  will  find  that  those  houses  were  tenement 
houses  before. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  about 
factories?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  are  about  copies  of  our  laws  ?  A.  No, 
I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Don't  these  concerns  move  to  New  Jersey  not  because  of 
the  Labor  Laws  but  because  of  the  labor  unions  ?  A.  I  suppose 
for  both. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  for  your  information.  Dr.  Korn,  that  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  practically  reenacted  the  New  York 
Labor  Laws  as  to  factories,  and  in  fact  in  some  cases  they  are 
stricter  there  than  we  are  here  and  most  of  these  concerns  on 
investigation  we  find  moved  to  New  Jersey  because  they  think 
they  can  get  along  better  with  the  labor  unions  there  ?  A.  Here 
IS  one  where  the  labor  union  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  i  don't  know  of  every  case  yon  have?    A.  I  am  going  to 
read  yon  the  letter:  May  15, 1914. 

Messrs.  Schiff  Bros.  &  Lemer,  who  are  now  located  at  296 
Stanton  street  on  the  fifth  floor,  had  their  shop  fixed  np  last 
month  in  hest  condition.  They  threw  their  engine  out  and  in- 
stalled an  electric  plant  instead  to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Labor  Department.     The  gentlemen  spent 

about  $500  for  this.  _ 

Now,  they  employ  28  people  and  the  Labor  Departments  wan 

them  to  employ  20  only  which  means  a  ^eat  dea    to  the  poo, 

men  who  are  striving  to  make  a  living,  and  leaves  them  nothing 

to  do  but  to  leave  the  place  entirely. 

As  a  result  of  that  they  are  now  contemplating  moving  over  to 

New  Jersey. 

Q.  They  are  contemplating?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Assemblyman  Philips:   What  does  it  cost  to  move  to  New 

Jersey  ? 

The  Witness  :  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.   That  is  a  factory  in  what  is  called  a  converted  tenement? 
A.  I  don't  know  the  building. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  this  list?    A.  I  will  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Petee  J.  Beady  addressed  the  Commission. 

ByMr.  Elkus: 

Q    Mr  Brady  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  name  and 
adLf?    A.  Peter  J.^Brady,  924  Pulitzer  Building  Jew  York_ 

Q.    And  with  what  association  or  organization  are  you  con 
n^ted?    A.  I  an.  secretary  of  the  Allied  Printing  Tra^^^^^^^^ 
cil,  composed  of  twenty-one  labor  .unions,  all  of  the  prmtmg  m 
dustry,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  , 

Q.    How  many  members  have  you  in  your  associations?    A. 
We  have  around  22,000  members  organized.  ^      ...    .  .,^ 

Q.  And  they  work  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?    A.  All  of  them 
work  in  Greater  New  York. 

•  This  list  was  not  sent  to  the  Commission.    Sec  page  468. 


Q.  Now  have  you  considered  this  question  or  these  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  Commission  to^ay  ?  A.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  the  questions. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  to-day  ?    A.  I  have  been  here  all  day.      • 
Q.   Have  you  listened  to  the  discussion  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Now  we  will  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  this  matter  ? 
A.   I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  with  interest,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  I  not  only  came  for  the  reason  of  hearing  the  discussion  and 
answers  to  the  Commission's  questions,  but  I  had  also  seen  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  conflicting  orders,  the  duplication  of  orders 
and  the  multiplicity  of  orders;  that  the  State  and  city  depart- 
ments were  giving  this  and  it  was  driving  ma^ufacturer8  out  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  possibly  out  of  the  State,  where  they 
would  not  be  harassed  and  interfered  with  as  much  as  the  news- 
papers intimate  and  even  as  much  as  the  statements  in  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers  would  lead  us  to  believe.     Now  in  appearing 
here  this  morning  I  came  early  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  trying 
to  find  out  if  there  were  really  conflicting  orders  being  issued, 
bo  far  I  haven't  heard  any  one  bring  anything  forward  any  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  any  manufacturer  has  left  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  conflicting  orders  from  the  State  and  city  departments. 
As  counsel  knows  I  was  one  of  the  people  instrumental  in  creating 
this  Commission,  and  have  followed  up  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion 8\nce  it  was  created  under  Governor  Dix's  regime  and  have 
been  instrumental  and  helped  the  Commission  in  eveiy  way  I 
could  to  have  new  legislation  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  which 
would  protect  the  workers  as  r^ard  fire  hazards  and  health  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  every  way.    As  I  understand  the  statements 
made  by  a  great  many  of  the  representatives  of  real  estate  in- 
terests it  has  been  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  all 
the  orders  which  have  been  issued,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the 
orders  issued  generally  applied  to  the  old  buildings,  either  build- 
ings which  had  been  used  for  dwelling  purposes  or  buildings 
which  had  been  used  for  tenement  houses  and  possibly  buildings 
which  had  been  used  a  great  many  years  ago  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  these  real  estate 
people  at  the  present  time  claim,  and  emphatically  state,  that  on 
account  of  these  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  upon  them 
by  the  various  departments,  that  they  are  unable  to  rent  their 
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buildings  on  account  of  the  restrictions  that  are  placed  u^n  Ae 
various  manufacturers.    Now  I  am  inclined  to  ^-°-»y  .*^^«*^! 
with  them.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  -ode™  hvuldmgs  and 
modem  builders  have  been  penalized  on  account  of  ^^^^  «^y;"J 
State  departments  not  enforcing  the  statutes  wh.ch  ^ave  te  n  - 
the  books  for  a  good  many  years  and  this  ^g^^^^^^/^'^  *"  ^  ^^ 
test  among  the  real  estate  interests  have  been  caused  mor^  or  le^ 
bv  the  various  departments  really  getting  on  to  their  jobs.    I  am 
not  e  elwilling  'o  agree  that  it  is  the  heads  of  the  departments 
Themselves  or  city  and  State  administrations.     I  am  mchned  to 
believe  it  is  the  labor  unions  who  have  been  prodding  and  p^hing 
and  wakin.'  up  the  departments  to  their  responsibilities  and  in- 
iJce  upon  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  the  labor  unions 
s^t^  Jin  placing  on  the  statute  books.    They  say  these  build- 
inM  cannot  be  rented  at  the  present  time.     I  believe  if  an  in 
pStil  is  made  of  the  modern  loft  building  further  up    ^n 
they  can  find  possibly  a  corresponding  amount  of     t-l^     s^^^ 
onlhese  buildings  which  comply  with  every  one  of  t^e  law  '  ^-J 
my  impression  of  that  is  that  there  is  possibly  «»  -^^^"^J'imSJ 
the  city  to  a  certain  extent,  and  1  am  going  to  call  upon  the  Com 
^ssion  now  and  request  for  our  unions  that  every  person  who  has 
:j~before  this  Commission  and  made  a  statemen    ab^ 
xnSufacturers  leaving  this  city  or  State  o-;-«'^\"°^. 
ment  of  the  laws,  that  they  be  compelled  to  furnish  to  the  Com 
mission    this    information,    including    the    ^--g^ J^^^^ 
who    was    here    this    morning    and    said    there    are    fifteen 
Iwllrers    he    knew    of    who    contemplated    leaving    on 
account    of    the    enforcement    of  ^  e    la^s     I     am  ^^^^ 
tn    ask    further    that    instead    ot    being    givei^ 

t^  Commission  that  these  names  should  be  made  public  and 
made  accessible  to  the  public.  I  myself  would  like  to  find  out 
lo  thormnufacturers'are  and  Just  what  kind  of  manufactunng 
ley  represent,  just  what  particular  industries.  I  seriously  dis- 
^;rwith  the  itn.s  who  was  on  the  stand  a  — t  J,e  ore  me 
saving  particularly  the  clothing  industry  have  left  *e  "ty  and 
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the  cities  of  the  State.     He  mentioned  Eochester  and  Buffalo. 
Kochester  has  always  been  a  clothing  center  and  so  has  Buffalo 
to  a  great  extent.    I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  with  any  of  the  real 
estate  people  who  say  that.     So  far  I  have  not  seen  ma^ufactur- 
ers,  I  have  not  seen  anybody  representing  manufacturers,  outside 
of  Mr.  Cohen,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  some  of  those  manu- 
facturers come  forward  and  present  to  the  Commission  their  rea- 
sons for  leaving  the  State  or  leaving  the  city  and  going  elsewhere, 
and  It  18  logical  to  assume,  and  I  think  they  are  business  men 
enough  and  broad-mined  enough  to  know  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  similar  laws  from  being  added  to  the  statutes 
of  other  States.     That  has  been  the  trend  all  along.     New  York 
State  has  set  the  pace  in  the  enactment  of  labor  legislation,  no 
doubt  on  pressure  brought  by  the  labor  unions,  and  the  agitation 
started  by  the  labor  unions,  but  the  same  agitation  is  continuously 
going  on  in  other  States  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  this  information, 
because  if  we  find  the  manufacturers  in  this  State  are  leaving 
here  on  account  of  these  laws  we  will  take  up  with  the  labor  unions 
m  the  other  States  the  question  of  having  similar  legislation  en- 
acted there,  so  that  there  will  be  no  relief  to  those  manufacturers 
who  are  leaving  here  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  laws  and 
squeezing  down  the  workers  as  much  as  they  can.    I  do  not  mind 
telling  you  that  our  people  work  together  on  the  question  of  legis- 
lation.   We  intend  to  do  it  and  shall  continue  to  do  it.    We  go 
from  one  State  to  the  other  and  we  are  anxious  to  have  similar 
conditions  prevail  in  every  State,  no  matter  where  our  members 
are  employed. 

By  Commissioner  Gompees  : 

Q.  I  know  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  industry  outside  of  the  printing  trades,  but  perhaps 
more  familiar  with  those  in  the  printing  trades ;  do  you  know  of 
any  great  printing  plant  which  has  left  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  ?  A.  I  posi- 
tively do  not.  I  may  say  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
five  branches  of  the  printing  industry ;  possibly  as  familiar  with 
It  as  any  person  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  any  person  may  be 
m  the  country,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  branch  of  the  print- 
ing industry  where  they  have  left  this  State  for  the  purpose  of 
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evading  the  laws,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have  removed 
from  the  State  for  any  reason  whatever. 

Commissioner  Gompkhs   (Acting  Chairman) :    T^^e  Chai™ 
would  suggest  that  it  might  he  well  to  call  before  t^e  Com~n 
Tither  publicly  or  otherwise  the  representatives  of  the  garment 
:  rLsrtanoLg  trade,  and  the  ladies'  garment  worWs  so    ha 
they  miy  be  able  to  give  some  testimony  upon  this  £"«-!  ™J 
ieci  this  specific  subject  as  to  the  removal  out  of  the  State  of 
employers,  manufacturers,  engaged  in  the  garment  md^^stry   that 
Tto  evad;  or  avoid  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Bv  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  may  continue  Mr.  Brady?  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  another  thought  I  want  to  give  to  the  Co«-~  l^s  « 
Request  I  am  going  to  make  of  the  Commission  ^^^^^^^^^s 
Ji  that  is  to  try  and  find  out  by  investigation  from  those  trades 
;;  ctha;  bee^  particularly  benefited  by  ^^^-forceinent 

labor  laws  during  the  past  few  -V-^'^^t  ^^^^  it  bet^r 
had  upon  the  workers  themselves,  who  have  been  g^'^-  ^*^' 
sanitary  conditions  and  more  helpful  surroundings,  to  find  out 
XE  they  produce  more  than  what  they  have  been  producing 
Tn  the  oM  ramshackle  buildings  we  have  around  -  when^^ey 
^et  into  a  more  desirable  loft  building  where  they  have  better 

ventilation  and  sanitation.  t  ^^  o,,^  T  nm 

0  Yon  mean  it  is  a  paying  proposition?  A.  I  do  and  I  am 
ve^'positive  the  Commission  can  prove  that,  not  only  to  the  manu- 
f «s  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  real  estate  owners  also. 

Mr.  GrsTAVE  G.  Laureyns  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  :  , 

Q.  Mr.  Laureyns,  will  you  state  whom  y-^^PP-'J^;  J,^^ 
rive  your  address?    A.  I  appear  for  Marc  Eidlitz  &  ^on^^^^d 
Z,  unmber  30  East  42d  street,  and  represent  them  and  their 

"i%ow  M.  Laureyns,  we  would  be  glad  1.  hear  you  upon 
these  qulons  under  discussion?     A.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman    I 
lave  iSened  to  what  has  been  said  here  and  it  seems  to  rne  t^a 
vou  have  missed  at  least  one  of  the  sources  of  criticism  about  the 

ft/ 
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multiplicity  of  inspections  and  duplication  of  orders.     There  are 
.     among  the  people  who  have  appeared  here  those  who  represent 
the  initial  interests  of  the  building.    The  manufacturer  and  owner 
is  one  proposition,  but  when  an  owner  erects  a  building  he  needs  to 
employ  an  architect,  he  needs  to  employ  a  builder  and  he  needs 
to  employ  an  engineer.    Looking  over  the  audience  here,  I  do  not 
see  the  architects  and  builders  represented.    :N^ow  the  multiplicity 
and  conflict  lies  here  right  in  its  incipiency;  the  architect  had 
liitherto  only  one  law  to  consult  in  order  to  make  his  plans.    When 
he  prepared  his  plans  and  consulted    this  law  he  knew  just  where 
he  was  at  and  he  could  at  any  one  time  refer  to  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  and  get  advice.    I  am  now  talking  for  the  architect  and 
also  for  the  builder  who  is  associated  with  him  more  or  less  inti- 
mately.    For  the  last  two  years  we  have  various  laws  covering 
the  one  subject.     First,  we  still  have  the  building  laws  covering 
all  buildings.    Then  we  have  tlie  fire  regulations  covering  installa- 
tions in  buildings  and  portions  of  those  buildings.     Third,  we 
now  have  this  new  law  of  the  Labor  Department  covering  factory 
and  mercantile  buildings,  and  we  are  going  to  be  blessed  by  one 
additional  source  and  another  form  of  expressing  these  same 
requirements,  the  Industrial  Board. 

Q.  What  Industrial  Board  ?     A.  The  State  Industrial  Board, 
making  new  rules  for  enforcing  of  and  for  emphasizing  the  laws' 
which  this  Commission  generates.     There  are  thus  four  sets  of 
laws,  and  you  will  readily  understand  that  an  architect  and  a 
builder  has  to  be  a  lawyer  under  such  a  state  of  affairs,  in  order 
to  practice  business.     I  call  that  multiplicity,  and  it  is  from  the 
voices  of  these  people,  I  take  it,  that  one  source  of  complaint 
emanates.    When  an  architect  has  a  set  of  plans  to  prepare  to-day 
or  has  an  alteration  to  make,  he  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
to  get  advice.    He  may  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  he  gets 
a  certain  amount  of  advice  there  as  to  what  they  will  permit  and 
what  the  law  will  not  permit.     Then  the  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  —  I  see  one  of  them  here  in  this  room  repre- 
senting the  borough  of  Manhattan  —  I  guess  he  would  confirm 
what  I  say —  says,  "  While  on  these  subjects  I  have  advised  you 
I  cannot  say  everything  about  it,  and  you  will  have  to  go  and 
see  the  Labor  Department."     Now  the  architect  goes  and  inter- 
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views  the  Labor  Department  to  see  how  its  representatives  will 
interpret  its  laws.  Here  is  a  new  state  of  affairs  a  different 
method,  a  different  way  of  interpreting  the  ideas  of  other  law- 
makers. Again  he  is  referred  to  the  Fire  Department  for  certain 
installations,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  the  officers  are  going  to 
have  to  say.  As  to  his  sprinkler  system,  fire  equipment,  etc.  - 
granting  that  we  understand  that  some  of  the  things  which  were 
adjudged  to  the  Fire  Department  a  year  and  a  half  ago  are  no 
longer  under  their  responsibility  -  yet  for  a  number  of  equip- 
ments we  have  to  consult  them,  so  you  will  see  a  duplication  and 
a  multiplicity  right  there  from  the  beginning,  and  I  ask  you 

gentlemen , , 

Q  Mr.  Laureyns,  if  I  may  interrupt  you  there,  you  would 
advise  a  consolidation  of  three  or  four  different  departments? 
A.  I  would  not,  Mr.  Elkus.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue at  this  time. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  a  question 

A.  (con.)  There  is  another  point  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  my  connection  with  a  number  of  buildings.    I  am 
also  a  building  inspector,  representing  a  builder  and  his  various 
clients,  and  I  am  usually  the  second  building  inspector,  after  an- 
other building  inspector  representing  a  department,  has  been  on 
certain  premises,  and  very  frequently  when  I  go  to  these  premises 
I  have  seen  inspectors  of  different  departments  and  I  know  that 
there  is  antagonism,  which  perhaps  ought  not  to  be,  by  the  owners 
and  tenants  of  these  buildings.    They  will  say,  "  Oh,  here  is  this 
man  again,  I  have  to  lose  my  time,"     They  don't  desire  to  have 
an  inspector  go  through  on  his  own  initiative.    Perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases,  but  it  certainly  is  something  which  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  tenants  of  some  premises  resents  when  it  repeats 
itself  too  often.    He  is  no  sooner  done  with  one  species  of  inspec- 
tion than  he  gets  another  one  and  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  this 
very  state  of  affairs.     Now  as  to  the  other  questions  of  multi- 
plicitv  which  have  been  mentioned  here  I  will  say  that  I  have  had, 
representing  a  builder,  the  handling  of  a  number  of  cases  where 
orders  have  been  issued  from  various  departments  for  things  to 
be  done.    As  I  tried  to  emphasize  before,  it  usually  is  a  builder 


who  has  to  execute  these  orders,  and  even  if  this  builder  is  only  a 
mechanic  who  is  used  to  swing  a  door  from  inward  to  outward, 
eta,  yet  he  is  right  at  that  moment  there,  is  a  builder.    I  have  had 
such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  the  President  of  the  Borough  men- 
tioned, and  strange  to  say  it  was  on  a  new  building  where  we 
erected  the  doors  opening  outward  and  found  after  erecting  them 
that  they  opened  outward  too  far.    We  had  to  change  them.    Now 
the  point  that  perhaps  the  President  of  the  Borough  has  not  em- 
phasized and  made  clear  to  you  is  this,  that  such  a  change  is  struc- 
tural in  most  cases.     Such  a  change  requires  a  professional  man 
who  knows  about  these  things  to  advise  no  matter  how  small  the 
case,  while  the  usual  owner  or  tenant  thinks  he  knows  all  about 
the  simple  cases  where  on  a  small  order  was  issued ;  if  the  order 
reads  that  the  door  has  to  swing  outward  he  will  simply  swing  it 
outward.     Now  aside  from  these  interviews  we  have  furnished 
you  a  letter  or  brief  referring  to  the  proposed  recodification,  inci- 
dentally therein  we  have  mentioned  a  few  items  which  we  think 
somewhat  conflicting  and  somewhat  of  a  hardship  to  the  man  who 
has  to  actually  execute  orders  issued  by  a  department 

Mr.  Elkus  :    We  will  add  that  letter  to  your  testimony. 
The  letter  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  as  follows : 

"  Mabc  Eidlitz  &  Son, 
"  30  East  42d  Street,  New  Yoek  City, 

"  May  12,  1914. 

"  Honorable  Abeam  I.  Elkus,  Counsel  for  the  New  York  State 

factory  Investigation  Committee,  170  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City:' 

Dear  Sir  :    Pursuant  to  receipt  of  copies  of  the  '  Proposed 

Recodification  of  Labor  Laws ',  etc.,  and  to  your  request  that 

suggestions  and  criticisms  be  sent  in  writing  and  promptly,  we 

beg  to  submit  to  your  Committee  as  follows : 

"  Article  1,  Section  1,  Paragraph  2, '  Definitions  ';  (See  page  5, 
lines  1  to  6).  This  we  think  should  be  elaborated  along  the 
following  lines: 

"  '  The  term  "  factory  building  »  means  any  building,  shed  or 
structure  which  is  mainly  devoted  to,  occupied  by  or  used  for 
a  factory. 
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"  '  The  term  "  working  plaut "  means  that  part  of  a  building  not 
mainly  devoted  to  manufacturing  purposes,  but  where  laundry, 
bakery,  confectionery  and  other  shops  are  installed  as  a  house- 
keeping accessory,  and  where  employees  perform  work. 

"  '  The  term  "  mercantile  building  "  means  a  building  which  is 
mainly  devoted  to  offering  for  sale  goods,  wares  or  merchandise. 
"'The  term  "mercantile   establishment"   means   any   other 
place  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale.' 

"  Our  reason  for  suggesting  such  amendments  is  that  the  pres- 
ent definitions  are  too  sweeping.  Thus:  A  modern  hotel  con- 
tains bakery,  confectionery  and  rooms  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  food  products,  as  well  as  rooms  devoted  to  the  purpos^  of 
laundry,  tailor  shop,  carpenter  shops,  machine  shops,  etc  all  ot 
which  appear  to  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Article  11,  etc. 
Thus  again:  A  'mercantile  building'  may  contain  rooms  or 
floors  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  merchandise  and 
even  food  products  that  are  to  be  sold,  and  such  rooms  might 
constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  space.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  call  such  buildings  '  Factory  Buildings 

"Article  10,  paragraphs  180  to  185,  In  general  we  submit  that 
offsets  in  the  vertical  continuity  of  fire  walls  would  m  no  wise 
impair  the  efficiency  of  such  walls,  provided  the  offsets  were  at 
the  level  of  a  floor  or  immediately  below  same,  and  provided 
further  that  the  upper  section  of  wall  be  independently  supported 
by  properly  fireproofed  girders  and  that  the  horizontal  space 
between  the  top  of  the  lower  section  and  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
section  be  properly  sealed  with  approved  fireproof  construction. 
'Such  a  provision  would  provide  more  judicious  adjustment  to 
the  varying  needs  of  different  floors  in  one  building,  or  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  tenants  in  a  tenant  building.      It  would 
also  create  more  resource  for  architects  who  plan  such  buildings. 
"  In  fireproof  buildings  no  real  gain  can  result  from  the  require- 
ments that  the  fire  wall  and  fire  partitions  shall  be  continuous 
from  the  cellar  floor  to  the  underside  of  the  fire  proof  roof.     Off- 
sets on  different  floors,  and  even  the  total  omission  of  such  par- 
titions in  the  lower  floors  where  such  floors  are  used  for  mercan- 
tile or  other  purposes,  where  otherwise  different  conditions  exist 
and  where  a  number  of  separate  and  adequate  exits  have  been 
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provided,  which  are  otherwise  satisfactory,  would  in  no  wise 
minimize  the  effectiveness  of  the  partitions  above. 

"  In  a  fireproof  building  a  floor  subdivided  into  rooms  by  more 
fireproof  partitions  than  above  contemplated  which  otherwise  do 
not  correspond  to  the  partitions  in  floors  above  and  below  would 
not  be  inferior,  provided  the  openings  and  other  features  do 
otherwise  fulfill  the  requirements. 

^    "Page  148,  lines  16  to  19 :    In  our  opinion  the  requirement  of 

at  least  40  ft.  from  the  center  of  an  opening  to  the  center  of  every 

other  opening'  leads  to  hardship  and  does  not  adjust  itself  to 

modem  practice.     We  submit  a  re-adjustment  along  the  following 

X1I16S  I 

" '  The  total  width  of  the  openings  in  every  such  wall  erected 
after  October  Ist  shall  in  no  case  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
length  of  the  wall.  Such  openings  shall  be  spaced  apart  from 
each  other  and  in  no  case  shall  the  distance  between  any  two  open- 
ings be  less  than  twice  the  width  of  the  largest  opening.' 

"Article  11,  paragraph  235  (See  page  202,  lines  5  to  8).    Here 
IS  established  the  definition  of  a  '  cellar '  for  the  guidance  of  all 
of  tte  Labor  Laws  as  well  as  for  the  guidance  of  all  rules  to  be 
established  by  the  Industrial  Board;  according  to  this  definition 
aU  spaces  below  the  curb  in  any  building  constitute  a  cellar 
Thus,  in  a  hotel  erected  in  accordance  with  the  modem  practice 
of  providing  several  stories  underground,  all  stories  would  come 
under  the  ban,  no  matter  how  ventilated  and  equipped.      Thus 
again,  the  Industrial  Board  in  its  hearing  on  May  6th   (see 
pamphlet  on  proposed  sanitary  provisions  for  factories  and  mer- 
cantile buildings -page  12,  rule  154)  would  prohibit  the  instal- 
lation of  dressing  rooms  in  a  'cellar'  without  regard  t»  the 
modern  means  and  appliances  that  can  be  and  are  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  basements  and  lower  stories  sanitary. 
We  submit  that  a  room  adequately  equipped  with  mechanical 
means  of  ventilation  while  located  in  a  basement  is  not  less  sani- 
tary than  any  other  room  elsewhere  located  and  not  equipped  with 
such  permanent  means  of  ventilation. 

"  We  also  submit  the  above  criticism  for  Article  13,  Section  304 
page  225,  lines  14  and  15,  and  we  do  not  think  that  a  window 
opening  to  the  outer  air  is  necessary.    In  proof  of  this  contention 
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we  can  call  attention  to  installations  already  erected  in  buildmgs 
for  various  purposes,  as  well  as  in  mercantile  buildings  whexe 
fuch  dressing  r^ms  have  adequate  and  satisfactory  ventilation 
while  not  provided  with  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air 

"  We  are  aware  that  your  Commission  will  hold  a  P"Wi°  ^«"- 
ins  on  May  18th,  1914,  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  Architec  s, 
and  to  builders  as  well  as  to  the  owners  of  property,  viz:  Dupli- 
cation of  Inspection  by  different  Departments.'  In  this  same 
respect  we  submit  that  the  present  proposed  recodification  is  not 

Ist  The  New  York  City  Building  Laws  require  that  plans  for 
alterations  to  old  buildings,  as  well  as  for  new  buildings,  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  and  permits  obtained  before  proceeding 
with  such  work.  The  supposed  relation  between  the  Department 
of  "Labor  and  such  requirements  is  expressed  in  Article  10 
para.  196,  clauses  2  and  3 ;  these  are  clear  only  for  proposed 
new  buildings  and  large  alterations ;  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  execu- 
tion of  summary  notices  issued  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  uncertainty  arises  as  to  the  correct  method  of 
enforcement  by  either  bureau. 

"  2nd  It  would  appear  that  orders  for  additional  plumbing 
work  can  and  will  be  issued  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  factories  located  in  the  City  of  New  York  (see 
Article  10,  Sections  210  to  220,  on  Sanitation),  while  it  is  a  fact 
that  all  plumbers  in  the  City  of  New  York  must  be  licensed  and 
are  not  permitted  to  do  any  additional  work  on  buildings  without 
due  authorization  from  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

«  3rd.  This  same  criticism  applies  to  Article  13,  Sections  300 
to  307  _  Sanitation  in  Mercantile  Buildings. 

"4th  This  same  criticism  applies  in  a  different  way  to 
Article  11,  Section  236 ;  and  in  Section  243,  clause  2,  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  clauses  of  this  article  is  vested  with  the  Health 
Department,  without  due  regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Bureau 

of  Buildings.  . 

«  We  submit  a  general  provision  along  the  following  lines:  — 
«  '  In  the  City  of  New  York,  whenever  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  or  his  deputies,  or  the  Board  of  Health  acting  in  a  similar 
capacity    have  served  a  notice  which  embraces  alterations,  to 
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premises  or  to  plumbing  installations,  a  period  of  ten  days  shall 
be  granted  to  the  owner  or  lessee  or  their  authorized  agents  to 
confer  about  such  requirements;  should  they  fail  to  give  notice  of 
compliances  or  to  submit  for  approval  an  alternative  method  of 
equal  merit  for  correcting  the  conditions  referred  to  within  the 
period  stipulated,  a  copy  of  the  original  notice  or  a  copy  of  the 
approved  modified  conditions  shall  be  served  on  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  such  work  and  to  pass 
upon  the  proper  compliance  with  the  notice.     After  such  construc- 
tion or  alteration  shall  be  completed,  the  Commissioner  shall,  when 
requested  by  the  owner  or  person  executing  such  work,  issue  his 
certificate  to  that  effect.      Such  certificate  shall  bear  the  date 
when  issued.' 

"  We  suggest  further  that  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  copy  of 

^rticle  10,  Title  II,  Fire  Hazard,  $200.  automatic  sprinklers 
--While  ,t  ,s  true  that  the  standards  for  automatic  sprinklers  in 
this  country  are  only  established  by  regulations  based  upon  the 
niles  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  this  Section  puts  upon  tre  F^e 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York  the  burden  of  approving 
and  supervising  new  installations,  while  all  other  new  instaUa- 
tions  are  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

While  we  do  not  question  the  appropriateness  of  inspection 
by  specialists  it  occurs  to  us  that  such  installations  and  Others 
(such  as  standpipes  and  tanks  which  were  heretofore  supervised 
by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings)  could  be  brought  under  a  single 
jurisdiction,  thus  lessening  the  burden  of  the  builder 

This  criticism  is  serious  when  it  is  considered  that  heavy 
tanks,  exposed  to  wind  pressure  and  imposed  upon  buildings  not 
previously  erected  with  that  purpose  in  view,  might  in  insLces 
prove  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

Respectfully  yours, 

"  Marc  Eidlitz  &  Son, 
"per  G.  G.  Laureyns." 

,  ^'  ^'-/f  «3'ns,  referring  to  Questions  1,  2  and  especially 
<i  and  7  of  the  questionnaire,  what  do  you  recommend  ? 
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The  Witness:  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion but  I  do  plead  as  I  pleaded  before  at  the  time  you  held  your 
preliminary  hearings  that  you  consider  the  bureaus  wmcn  are 
!.>ing  eM  service  to-day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  bureaus 
which  have  improved  in  their  service  and  are  tO;day  g^'«^  J) 
cleaner  bill  of  health  than  ever  they  had  before  m  the  history  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  that  you  consider  those  bureaus  and  leave 
to  them  the  jurisdiction  which  properly  belongs  to  them,     if  1 
may,  without  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  I  would  say 
that  as  to  all  matters  structural,  no  matter  of  what  kmd,  whether 
a  proposed  new  building  or  an  alteration  or  even  a  summary 
order,  these  should  all  be  executed  under  the  ]uri8diction  of  the 
bureau  of  buildings.     Here  are  the  men  who  should  see  that  «i 
order  is  executed  and  that  it  be  executed  under  the  laws  of  its 
own  department  as  well  as  under  the  laws  off  the  specific  depart- 
ment ordering  the  improvement.     It  is  a  very  easy  thing.    Inci- 
dental thereto  you  should  also  in  giving  your  orders- 

Q  How  about  the  tenement  houses,  would  you  do  that  also . 
A  Absolutely.  That  is  exactly  the  way  it  is  done  to-day.  When 
the  tenement  house  department  to-day  issues  an  order  which  is 
structural  the  building  department  becomes  aware  of  such  an 
order  and  it  sees  it  executed. 

Q.  Anything  further?     A.  Yes,   just  this   one  point,   as  to 
inspections.     We  do  not  feel  that  the  inspections  m  New  York 
CitTare  wrong.    We  believe  that  specialists  should  make  separate 
inspections,  representing  their  departments,  but  we  also  are  fully 
in  accord  with  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  here  to-day, 
that  if  a  certain  alteration  is  advised  as  to  a  certain  bmlding-- 
I  sav  this  advisedly -that  the  other  departments  who  migh 
have  something  to  say  about  the  same  position   the  same  eleinen 
in  this  same  building,  should  become  aware  that  such  an  order 
is  about  to  be  issued,  and  before  the  execution  of  the  order  is 
begun  I  think  it  is  surely  justifiable  that  the  owner,  or  tenan 
or  lessee -whoever  is  responsible  -  be  privileged  to  know  al 
about  the  requirements  of  each  department,  so  as  to  execute  it 
rightly  once  and  for  all.    I  have  here  different  notices  with  me 
issued  by  different  departments.    1  must  beg  not  to  I'-e  to  show 
these  because  with  the  various  interests  we  represent  it  is  not 
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proper  to  expose  everybody's  private  business,  nor  tne  method  of 
handling  the  business  of  different  owners.  That  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  great  reasons  people  will  not  mention  to  you  specific  cases. 
I  could,  but  1  do  not  feel  justified  and  do  not  think  1  would 
really  fulfill  the  best  wishes  of  the  clients  of  the  house  I  represent 
by  doing  so,  furthermore,  by  pointing  out  these  specific  cases  I 
might  perchance  arouse  feeling  in  some  departments  that  they 
had  been  ill  treated  or  misrepresented;  but  I  can  point  out  and 
will  point  out  that  we  have  had  cases  previous  to  the  enactment 
of  this  law  where  departments  such  as  the  Building  Department 
ordered  expensive  alterations. 

Q.  That  is  not  under  the  present  law?  A.  No,  but  these 
alterations  were  executed  and  the  owners  instructed  us  to  repre- 
sent them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  executing  them,  we  did 
so,  yet  new  and  contradictory  orders  are  now  issued  by  other 
departments. 

Q.  We  have  troubles  enough  with  the  present  law  without 
going  back  to  some  former  law ;  if  you  will,  give  us  the  names  of 
these  cases  ?  A.  I  have  explained  to  you  why  I  do  not  think  it 
is  advisable. 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  some  case  under  the  old  law.  If 
you  want  to  give  us  the  name,  you  do  not  need  to  give  us  the 
name  of  the  party,  give  us  the  location  of  the  building  and  if 
you  do  not  want  to  state  it  publicly  state  it  privately,  but  we 
cannot  get  anywhere  by  these  general  cases  ?  A.  I  will  do  it  in 
one  case  because  we  have  been  authorized  by  the  owner.  There 
is  the  name  of  the  owner  and  there  is  the  violation.  (Witness 
indicates  a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.)  In  this  instance  the 
owner  spent  from  two  thousand  dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars 
two  years  ago  in  order  to  make  the  repairs.  He  is  now  against 
a  new  sequence  of  requirements  which  do  not  in  any  way  give 
credit  for  the  requirements  and  the  bettering  of  conditions  that 
had  been  made. 

Q.  You  have  an  order  here  requiring  a  change  in  some  build- 
ing and  two  years  ago  the  owner  made  some  changes  of  his  own 
accord  ?    A.  ;N"o,  other  requirements  by  another  department. 

Q.  Now  these  are  additional  requirements?  A.  They  affect 
the  same  portions. 
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Q.  But  they  are  additional  requirements?     A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Made  two  years  after?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  happen  whenever  the  law  is  changed  ?  A.  But 
what  I  want  to  do  is  to  call  attention 

Q.  What  do  you  suggest  —  would  you  say  in  that  case  that 
the  law  should  contain  a  provision  that  this  man  should  not  be 
required  to  do  it  or  what?  A.  No,  but  1  should  think  that  if 
there  was  now  a  board  of  appeals  —  a  board  such  as  for  instance 
the  Board  of  Examiners  in  its  relation  to  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings where  we  could  go  and  say:  Gentlemen,  we  would  ask, 
representing  the  owner,  now  once  and  for  all  that  you  inspect 
these  premises ;  we  are  willing  to  make  these  changes,  the  owner 
is  willing  to  spend  some  more  money,  will  you  kindly  go  and 
inspect  these  premises  and  tell  us  what  to  do  and  then  give  us 
notice  that  as  long  as  the  tenantry  of  this  building  stands  as  it  is, 
it  remains. 

Q.  Would  that  be  feasible  ?    A.  I  believe  it  would. 

Q.  Now  take  this  case,  I  won't  read  any  names,  this  requires 
(reading)  ''Change  connecting  stairs  of  all  balconies  of  all  fire 
escapes  to  a  pitch  not  exceeding  60  degrees  —  you  put  up  those 

fire  escapes  two  years  ago?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  these  were  not  put  on  two  years  ago  ?    A.  One  second, 

I  am  trying  to  answer  you. 

Q.  What  was  the  pitch  of  the  fire  escape  stairs  that  you  were 
required  to  change  in  this  particular  case?  A.  The  fire  escapes 
were  ordered  changed  but  in  lieu  thereof  we  were  permitted  to 
build  a  bridge  connecting  this  building  with  another  building,  a 
much  better  method  of  escape,  and  no  concession  is  made  in  this 

order. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  those  fire  escapes,  you  can 

take  them  down  ?     A.  Probably. 

Q.  I  say  you  can  take  them  down  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't*  you  know?  A.  No,  I  think  the  fire  department 
would  l>e  weil  justified  in  insisting  upon  having  them  there  for 

their  own  facilities. 

Q.  You  say  under  the  new  law  you  were  permitted  to  make  a 
connection  with  the  adjoining  building,  weren't  you?  A.  Not 
under  the  new  law,  that  was  done  under  the  old  law. 


y.  That  is  a  much  better  way  of  escape  than  an  ordinary  fire 
escape  ?    A.  And  we  erected  it. 

Q.  Now  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  if  you 
did  that  you  could  take  down  this  fire  escape  altogether  ?  A.  Not 
at  this  moment. 

Q.  I  can  tell  you  you  can?  A.  The  fire  department  may 
desire  to  get  up  that  building  and  have  something  there  to  get 
up  from  the  outside. 

Q.  They  can't  make  you  do  that;  they  may  desire  it?  (reading 
further)  "  Stairs  from  upper  balcony  of  both  fire  escapes  on 
rear  of  building  to  roof  with  proper  balcony  to  roof  level."  That 
means  you  must  connect  the  fire  escape  with  the  roof  so  that  a 
man  besides  going  down  can  go  up?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  putting  up  one  ladder  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  bridge,  was  it  from  every  story  or  only  one  story? 
A.  On  every  story. 

Q.  Now  that  is  something  you  had  not  done  two  years  ago  ? 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  did  that  bridge  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Now  that  is  required  and  that  is  additional  ?  A.  That  is 
additional. 

Q.  "  Provide  fireproof  windows  at  all  openings  on  course  of 
fire  escapes  ?  "  A.  That  means  something  more,  twenty  windows 
on  a  floor. 

Q.  Does  every  window  open  onto  a  fire  escape  ?  A.  Absolutely. 
Q.  How  is  that  ?     A.  Because  there  are  so  many  fire  escapes 
to  this  building. 

Q.  Why  are  there  so  many  ?  A.  Because  I  presume  when  the 
building  was  built  originally  it  was  desired  to  have  all  the 
egress  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time. 

Q.  Wherever  you  don't  want  to  use  it  as  a  fire  escape  you 
don't  have  to  put  in  fireproof  windows  ?    A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  only  where  a  fire  escape  is  required  that  you 
have  to  put  the  fireproof  windows  and  in  no  other  cases  and  the 
fire  escape  is  not  required  at  all.  (reading  further)  "  Provide 
fireproof  windows  within  8  feet  in  a  horizontal  line  "—  that  is 
where  you  put  your  balconies  across?  A.  We  have  them  there; 
we  knew  enough  at  that  time. 
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Q  (reading  further)  '•  Provide  fireproof  windows  within  tea 
feet 'of  a  vertical  line  of  any  part  of  fire  escape  balconies  or 
stairs ;"  that  is  the  same  thing «     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  them  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir.  .     ,     ^    , 

Q.  That  is  all  there  is  about  this  order?     A.  That  is  the  first 

Q  (Reading further)  Now  "maintain  a  fireproof  passage 
way  3  feet  wide  from  the  lowest  baloony  of  both  fire  escapes  on 
reax  of  building  to  street ; "  is  that  one  of  these  cases  where  the 
fire  escape  comes  down  to  a  cul-de-sac «    A.  Ko. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  up?    A.  Absolutely  there  is. 
Q.  How  do  you  get  up  ?     A.  All  of  the  fire  escapes  by  means 
of  stairs  connect  down  stairs  to  the  fire  escapes  of  a  number  of 
adjoining  buildings  which  have  glass  windows  and  which  can  be 
opened  the  same  as  the  bridge  windows. 

Q.  Then  if  that  is  the  case  this  order  is  unnecessary,  isnt  it« 

A.  I  feel  so.  »     »    t  i.        >*  oo 

Q   Didn't  the  department  rule  that  way?     A.  I  haven t  as 

yet  «)n8ulted  them.     1  have  asked  for  an  interview  to  consult  on 

Q  The  whole  point  is  this,  isn't  it  Mr.  Laureyns,  they  don't 
wani  to  let  the  people  down  from  a  fire  escape  into  a  yard  from 
which  they  can  not  get  out?     A.  Admitted. 

Q.  So  they  won't  burn  up  like  rates  in  a  trap?     A-  ^<>"-«^- 
Q.  Now  if  you  have  some  way  of  getting  out  they  will  take  it  i 

A.  I  hope  so.  ..14. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  it?    A.  Not  in  my  mind,  except 

that  this  order  reads  otherwise. 

Q.  (Reading  further)  "  Keep  fireproof  passageway  adequately 
lighted."-if  it  is  out  in  the  open  air  it  doesn't  have  to  be  lighted  ? 
A.  The  rest  we  don't  mind. 

Q.  Everything  else  is  all  right  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  not  been  reached,  that  we  will  hear  them  all  at  some 
other  time  and  give  them  due  notice  if  they  will  give  us  their 
names  and  addresses. 
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Fbedeeick  H.  :t^oEwooD  addressed  the  Commission: 
By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address?  A.  Frederick 
H.  Norwood,  288  Decatur  street,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Your  business  ?    A.  Cotton  goods  manufacturer. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ?  A.  Lafayette  avenue  and 
Van  Buren  street,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  Mr 
Norwood  ?  A.  I  think  more  competent  inspectors  in  departments 
would  do  away  with  the  number  of  inspections.  All  my  trouble 
has  come  from  an  incompetent  inspector.  A  woman  came  arornd 
and  went  through  my  factory.  I  got  a  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  calling  for  eight  alterations.  She  came 
around  and  made  another  visit,  then  held  up  our  help  and  inter- 
viewed  them  on  the  sidewalk  and  finally  I  complied  with  all  that 
was  asked  of  me.  Then  she  went  over  the  place  with  a  man 
inspector  and  as  a  result  of  that  I  have  just  got  notice  for  fourteen 
more  alterations.    I  have  them  here.    This  is  a  specific  case. 

W.  Your  point  is  if  she  had  been  competent  she  would  have 
given  you  all  the  orders  at  once  ?  A.  Yes,  one  inspection  would 
nave  done  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  referred  to  this  morning:  you  don't  want  any 
p.ece-meal  orders  ?  A.  I  want  an  inspector  who  knows  the  business. 

W.  You  know  how  inspectors  are  selected  I  suppose «  A  I 
guess  I  do,  I  have  a  slight  suspicion. 

Q.  How  ?    A.  I  prefer  not  to  state. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  woman  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  her  name  ?    A.  Helen  McCormick,  I  think 

Q.  She  is  an  inspector  of  what  department,  State  Labor  De- 
partment?   A.  State  Labor  Department. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  is  a  civil  service  appointee  ?  A  I 
dont  know  anything  about  her  except  I  know  she  told  me  I  had 
better  go  over  and  find  out  in  regard  to  some  things  and  I  only 
know  the  result  of  her  inspection.  * 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Norwood,  you  very  pronerlv 
ompla.ned  that  these  things  were  put  into  t;o  or  threJ  oE 
nstead  of  one?    A.  The  woman  came  in  with  another  Zs^Zl 
and  we  went  over  it  and  they  discovered  14  other  requirements 
Vol.  V  — 77 
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Q.  And  she  ought  to  have  discovered  them  all  at  once  ?  A.  It 
ought  to  have  been  done  all  at  once. 

Q  And  if  you  had  been  given  the  proper  notice,  you  had  no 
objection «  A.  I  had  no  objection.  I  did  not  care  who  made  the 
inspection.  I  was  threatened  with  prosecution  if  I  didn't  do 
these  things.  No  sooner  had  I  done  it  then  some  law  was  signed 
which  made  it  unnecessary  to  do  it  in  buildings  that  were  con- 
structed a  certain  time  ago. 

Q.  What  is  it  a  four  or  five  story  building?     A.  Four  story 

building. 

Q.  That  was  because  the  Legislature  exempted  those  buildings 
afterwards «    A.  I  know.    I  suppose  somebody  made  a  loud  shout. 

Q.  This  Commission  had  it  done?    A.  I  don't  know.    I  thought 

it  was  the  other  thing. 

Q  I  am  very  glad  you  have  given  us  the  name  of  this  inspector. 
Of  course  we  can  only  lay  this  matter  before  the  head  of  the 
Labor  Department.  This  is  a  matter  of  detail  of  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ?  A.  No, 
I  don't  care  anything  about  the  inspections. 

Q.  I  understand  you  do  not;  you  want  to  have  the  thing  done 

at  once  ?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Joseph  0.  Hammitt  (Chief  Fire  Prevention  Bureau) 
addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  You  are  the  head  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau?     A. 

Y^es   sir 

Q  Would  you  like  to  testify  today  or  come  later  ?  A.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  for  me  to  testify  today  and  I  might  say  this, 
Mr  Elkus,  if  I  can  have  about  five  minutes  just  to  put  on  your 
record  a  few  suggestions  that  I  think  are  constructive,  it  won  t 
embarrass  me  in  the  least  if  the  remainder  of  the  Commission 
leave  before  I  am  through.  That  is,  it  is  merely  to  get  these  few 
suggestions  on  the  record  in  which  I  have  an  interest 

Q    You  are  at  the  head  of  the  fire  prevention  bureau  and  have 
been  since  the  first  of  the  year?    A.  Since  the  end  of  January. 

Q    Go  right  ahead?    A.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  under  the  existing  law.    There 
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is  such  a  thing  in  this  city  as  a  building  which  is  both  a  mercantile 
building  and  a  factory  building  under  the  definition  of  the  Labor 
Law.  In  such  a  building  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  factory 
building  jurisdiction  over  exit  facilities  is  vested  in  the  Labor 
Department,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  certain 
requiremente  regarding  exit  facilities  that  the  defined  and  Ire  fixed 

b^dt  Jth    «    T     ^""'"'^  ^''  ''"^^  ''""•^^"g  -  "^  '"-"'-''tile 
bmlding  the  fire  department  of  this  city  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
exit  facilities,  and  upon  the  fire  department  is  imposed  a  duty  to 
enforce  requirements  that  are  made  by  the  regulations  of  the 
different  deimrtments  for  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  these  exits 
By  reason  of  this  division  of  jurisdiction  over 'the  same  thW 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  certain  amount  of  conflict.     This 
has  been  taken  up  in  conference  between  representativs  of  the  de- 
partments affected  and  I  have  made  this  suggestion  which  I  be- 
heve  would  eliminate  ^e  difficulty  in  respect  to  some  of  the  most 
mportant  cases  of  conflict.    Those  are  cases  such  as  several  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  today  of  orders  of  the  Labor  Depart. 

by  the  Labor  Department  because  of  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law 
prescribing  that  windows  opening  on  the  fire  e«,apes  in  factory 
b„  dings  must  be  fire  proof;  that  the  stairways  of%he  balconies 
mns    be  built  at  least  60  degrees  and  that  certain  other  require- 

that  law  that  such  changes  should  be  made  only  in  respect  of  fire 

ZT  ^r-  ^"^^"^^  ""'*  '''^"^  '''  ^^"''^l  ^^^  of  exit, 
huch  is  not  the  interpretation  that  at  present  is  given  to  that  pro- 
vision by  ^e  Stato  Labor  Department  and  therefore  I  bel  e^  ft" 
not  probable  that  the  State  Labor  Department  under  its  present 
dvice  will  waive  the  requirements  for  fireproofing  the  window 
m  any  case  except  where  the  fire  escapes  are  taken  down 

g.  Won't  they  let  you  put  bars  up  on  the  windows?  A.  The 
e  sn7/  bars  on  the  windows,  if  they  are  made  permanent,  not 
e  sdy  rem  ble  is  virtually  the  same  thing  from  the  poii^t  of 
view  of  exit  facilities  as  taking  down  the  fire  escapes. 

of  th.  «      i  *^"'  *'  ^''  "^"P"  '"'""'«  *>^««  then  for  the  use 

t     Bur/S       't*'  .f-  ""'  "^^  ^"  "^^P"^^-*  -  fighting 
»"^.    But  I  believe  that  if  the  law  is  not  at  the  present  time  in 
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such  shape  that  it  can  be  interpreted  as  making  unnecessary  the 
enforcement  of  these  requirements  affecting  fire  escapes  that  are 
not  treated  as  required  means  of  exit  then  the  law  should  be  so 
changed  as  clearly  to  mean  that.  If  that  is  done  and  done  quickly 
it  will  permit  us  to  eliminate  one  of  the  largest  elements  of  such 
legitimate  complaint  as  can  be  brought  to  this  Commission. 

Q.  Now  in  connection  with  that  isn't  it  possible  to  have  that 
law  construed  as  it  was  intended  to  be  construed  and  the  reason- 
able way  to  construe  it  ?  A.  I  understand  that  in  compliance  with 
a  suggestion  I  made  the  Labor  Commissioner  is  asking  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  as  we  drafted  that  law,  we  construed 
it  the  way  that  you  do,  and  that  is  the  reasonable  construction  of  it 
and  it  ought  to  be  construed  that  way  and  that  will  do  away  with 
complaint,  and  you  say  the  Attorney-General  is  now  considering 
the  matter  ?  A.  Yes.  I  understand  the  Labor  Commissioner  has 
or  shortly  will  ask  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General. 

Q.  And  until  that  is  done  are  they  holding  up  the  whole  subject 
matter,  until  that  is  decided  ?    A.  I  understand  not. 

Q.  They  are  filing  complaints  and  not  acting  upon  them  ?  A. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  pressing  those  complaints. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  or  not.  I  think  furthermore,  that  some^ 
thing  can  be  accomplished  through  legislation  in  this  way,  to 
eliminate  some  of  such  conflict  as  exits,  by  giving  through  law,  to 
some  standard  fixing  board,  authority  to  deal  in  a  final  and  bind- 
ing way  with  some  matters  in  respect  to  which  a  different  con- 
clusion might  be  reached  by  different  departments,  because  they 
look  at  the  situation  from  different  points  of  view. 

Q.  You  mean  where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  mean,  for  example,  in  respect  of  such  a  question  as  vertical 
openings  in  the  floors  of  a  mercantile  establishment.  The  Fire 
Department  requires  the  protection  of  those  openings  by  their 
enclosure  in  fire  retarding  material.  The  Health  Department 
takes  a  sample  of  the  air  in  the  cellar  of  the  department  stores  and 
as  a  result  of  an  analysis  of  that  sample  they  order  additional  ven- 
tilation.   There  is  no  conflict  of  orders  but  the  Health  Department 


would  accept  the  tearing  down  of  that  stairway  enclosure  as  pro- 
viding what  it  wants,  namely,  ventilation.     It  would  not  require 
it.     There  are  rare  cases  of  actual  conflict  of  orders  where  it  is 
caused  by  looking  at  the  same  thing  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
There  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  some  standard  fixing  board, 
which  would  for  example,    provide  a  set  of  rules  governing  verti- 
cal openings  in  mercantile  establishments  and  make  those  rules 
binding  on  both  the  Fire  Department  and  Health  Department. 
Then  I  would  like  to  say  something  for  this  record  to  clear  up  the 
matter  of  multiplicity  of  inspections  and  piece-meal  orders.     The 
situation  in  the  Fire  Department  and  in  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  much  like  this:  a  large  number  of  complaints  are  received 

every  week  regarding  conditions  in  buildings 

Q.  That  is  complaints  from  citizens  and  other  people  ?    Is  that 
right  ?  A.  That  is  true  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  also  in  the  Labor  Department  80  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
plaints  are   not   from   citizens   but   from   other   city   and   State 
departments  which  have  made  inspections  of  buildings  and  have 
observed  conditions  and  violations  of  law  the  enforcement  of  which 
IS  not  under  their  jurisdiction.   The  method  now  used  by  the  Labor 
Department   (which  is  the  method  formerly  used  by  the  Fire 
Department  is  to  inspect  each  of  these  buildings  respecting  which 
a  complaint  is  made,  and  in  the  one  inspection  to  attempt  to  cover 
every  condition  in  that  building  required  to  be  remedied.     That 
results  in  a  single  inspector  devoting  perhaps  an  entire  day  to  the 
examination  of  a  building  upon  which  a  single  complaint  is  re- 
ceived.   It  has  resulted  in  the  complaints  in  the  Labor  Department 
piling  up  by  the  hundreds  -- 1  don't  know  how  many  beyond  those 
that  can  possibly  be  reached  by  the  present  inspection  force.     I 
found  that  condition  in  a  very  aggravated  state  in  the  Bureau  of 
i^ire  Prevention  when  I  took  charge.     There  were  orders  being 
prepared  at  that  time  by  the  examiners  on  inspection  reports  that 
had  been  prepared  seven  months  before,  meaning  that  the  ex- 
aminers were  months  behind  the  inspection  force.     The  clerical 
force  that  prepared  the  orders  was  perhaps  six  weeks  behind  the 
examiners.    The  complaints  coming  in  week  by  week  were  accumu- 
iatmg  at  the  rate  of  100  or  200  a  week  more  than  those  that  were 
reached  by  the  inspectors.     There  were  pending  unattended  to 
1^,000  complaints  that  were  on  the  records.     I  found  tied  up  in 
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bundles  and  dumped  in  the  cellar  of  the  offices  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  some  six  thousand  others,  making  a  total  of  16,000  com- 
plaints unattended  to.   Now,  obviously,  to  make  complete  inspec- 
tion of  the  buildings  affected  by  those  complaints  would  merely 
accumulate  that  work  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  department 
would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  information  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion through  complaints  of  fire  hazards.   The  way  we  are  treating 
those  complaints  is  this :  we  have  placed  together  all  those  affecting 
a  single  building.  We  have  routed  the  buildings  so  as  to  reach  the 
largest  number  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  we  are  inspecting 
only  on  those  complaints.     That  will  make  during  the  course  of 
this  year  a  series  of  piece-meal  orders  but  it  will  not  result  in  any 
conflicting  orders  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  probably  have 
cleared  up  that  business.    It  will  get  us  away  very  quickly  from 
the  method  of  inspecting  different  complaints  which  is  an  unfor- 
tunate method  for  the  department  to  use  the  larger  part  of  its 
force  upon,  because  it  means  the  man  that  has  an  enemy  is  apt  to 
be  discriminated  against.     Furthermore,  we  are  obtaining  now 
from  the  Labor  Department,  from  which  we  receive  the  greatest 
number  of  these  complaints,  such  additional  information  not  for- 
merly furnished  as  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  vio- 
lation and  his  address,  and  the  location  of  the  violation  on  the 
premises  inspected,  and  on  that  basis  we  are  writing  these  people, 
instead  of  making  an  inspection,  (which  eliminates  one  of  your 
duplicate  inspections)  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  informed  us  of  a  violation  existing  on  their 
premises  and  suggesting  they  would  probably  agree  to  remove  that 
and  not  have  the  issuance  of  a  formal  order  and  that  we  will  rein- 
spect  within  ten  days  and  see  if  it  is  complied  with.    On  the  first 
inspection  we  will  make  we  will  find  50  per  cent,  of  these  orders 
have  been  complied  with  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  further 

inspection. 

Q.  That  is  an  example  of  co-operation  ?  A.  It  is  and  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  by  the  Labor  Department  on  reports  received 
from  the  fire  department. 

Mb.  Elkus  :  That  is  all  for  today. 

Commissioner  Gompebs  :  Before  this  Commission  closes  today 
I  want  to  indulge  myself  with  an  observation  or  two  if  I  may  be 


permitted.     I  doubt  that  any  one  who  has  attended  this  hearing 
today  but  who  must  be  affected  by  the  valuable  information 
elicited  and  I  think  I  can  say  for  my  associates  and  for  Counsel 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  inflict  the  slightest  injury 
upon  the  interests  represented  before  this  Commission,  either 
today  or  at  any  other  time.    We  have  been  exceedingly  careful 
in  trying  to  avoid  inflicting  unnecessary  injury,  but  I  think  it  is 
common  observation  to  any  student,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  doing  a  great  act  to  a  large  number  of  people  without 
it  must  necessarily  inflict  some  degree  of  loss  upon  some.     That 
is  the  law  of  compensation  in  the  world's  development.     The 
cause  of  the  creation  of  this  Commission,  primary  cause,  was  a 
great  conflagration  in  which  the  lives  of  140  humans  were  snuffed 
out.     Perhaps  no  one  incident  in  all  our  country  made  so  deep 
an  impression  or  aroused  such  consternation  and  indignation  as 
•  did  that  conflagration,  the  killing  of  those  workers,  and  the  as- 
certained fact  that  it  could  have  been  prevented,  the  loss  of  life 
could  have  been  prevented  to  a  very  large  degree  at  least.     The 
Commission  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts, 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Legislature,  by  which  the 
loss  of  life  would  be  reduced,  the  possibility  of  such  conflagra- 
tions, the  possibility  of  injury  might  be  lessened.     In  the  course 
of  such  an  investigation,  in  the  course  of  the  recommendations 
which  we  have  made  and  adopted  in  large  part  by  the  Legisla- 
ture some  interests  have  been  affected,  but  affected  and  hurt  only 
temporarily.     There  can  be  no  permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of 
all  the  people  or  of  a  group  of  our  people  which  has  for  its  effect 
the  safeguarding  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  our 
community.     During  our  investigations  there  have  been  witnesses 
come  before  us  and  we  have  gone  into  investigations  both  in  this 
city  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  and  we  have  found  con- 
ditions that  simply  would  shock  the  conscience  of  men.     We  have 
gone  into  the  factories  and  some  of  the  large  establishments  up- 
State  and  saw  human  misery  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.     We  have  seen  work  carried  on  where  prisoners 
would  not  be  required  to  work  under  such  inhuman  conditions. 
In  our  tenement  houses,  in  the  canneries,  we  have  seen  little 
children,  four,  five,  six  years  of  age,  working  long  hours;   in 
the  tenement  houses  making  the  flowers  that  garland  the  dresses 
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of  milady.  We  have  seen  children  taking  the  stitches  out  of  gar- 
ments, working  on  the  garments  tliat  were  on  sale  in  some  of  our 
prominent  stores.  We  have  seen  children  who  have  been  picking 
nuts  for  the  confections  which  adorn  the  tables  of  our  so  called 
best  people.  We  have  seen  workers  in  sweat  shops  and  all  these 
things  going  on  in  spite  of  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  aroused  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  of  the  State.  We  can't  hel'p  tbat  some 
interests  may  be  injured  temporarily,  but  I  think  that  this  Com- 
mission and  these  able  assistants  are  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
doing  right,  of  interpreting  the  social  'conscience  of  our  time,  and 
to  hold  that,  while  we  have  no  intention  and  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  attack  property  and  property  rights  we  still  have  a  high  con- 
ception of  human  rights,  and  we  believe  that  the  legislation  which 
we  have  accomplished,  the  legislation  which  we  have  assisted  in 
having  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  will  tend  to  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  prosperity  and  to  make  a  better  concept 
of  the  value  of  life.  We  shall  hope  to  accomplish  more,  and  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to  anyone,  but  we  are  going  to  try  and 
make  this  Empire  State  a  community  of  people  for  which  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  blush  when  challenged  by  the  judgment  of 
the  world  now  or  for  the  future.  I  am  proud  in  having  been  able 
to  "contribute  in  ever  so  slight  a  measure  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  Commission  and 
these  excellent,  able,  unselfish,  earnest  and  faithful  counsel. 

Mr.  Elkus:  The  next  hearing  will  be  duly  announced. 


HEARING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 
INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION,  HELD  IN 
ROOM  OF  TRIAL  TERM,  PART  XVH,  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT,  COUNTY 
COURT  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  MONDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 23d,  AT  10.30  A.  M. 


Present  —  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Chairman, 

Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  V ice-Chairman. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Jackson. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier. 

Hon.  Laurence  M.  D.  McGuire. 

Appearances  —  Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel 

Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Assistant  Counsel 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Commission, 
today's  session  is  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  discussion  upon  a 
method  of  avoiding  multiplicity  of  inspection  of  buildings  and 
manufactories. 

The  Factory  Investigating  Commission  has  adopted  no  plan  of 
its -own.     A  tentative  suggestion  has  been  made,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  to  bring  forth  the  fullest  argument  upon 
the  subject,  has  been  placed  in  bill  form,  so  that  those  who  desire  to 
discuss  the  matter  could  do  so  with  a  concrete  basis  for  discussion. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  owners,  manufacturers  and  employers  of 
labor,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  city  and  State,  will  come  for- 
ward with  full  suggestions,  which  the  Commission  may  then  dis- 
cuss with  them,  so  that  in  the  end  a  plan  which  will,  if  possible, 
be  agreeable  to  all  concerned,  may  be  adopted  and  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  Commission. 

It  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  the  Commission  has  adopted  no 
plan  in  the  matter.  The  hearing  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing discussion  upon  any  plan  which  may  be  presented. 
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In  the  proposed  tentative  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tenement 
House  Department  was  included.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  whether  that  department  should  not  be  excluded,  even 
in  a  preliminary  discussion,  from  the  operation  of  the  plan.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Tenement  House  Department 
exercises  a  unique  function  in  the  city,  being  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  looking  after  the  living  conditions  of  the  people 
who  dwell  in  the  tenements.  There  has  been  found  to  be  very  little 
multiplication  of  inspection  in  which  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment is  involved  and  what  little  there  is  may  be  readily  remedied. 

The  Tenement  House  Department  in  a  sense  is  a  welfare  de- 
partment as  distinguished  from  a  department  dealing  with  the 
construction  and  alteration  of  buildings.  There  undoubtedly  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  new  department  of  buildings 
should  not  exercise  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  construction  of 
tenement  houses  and  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  eliminate 
the  present  duplication  with  reference  to  the  filing  of  plans  for 
tenement  houses  now  in  the  Building  and  Tenement  House  De- 
partments. 

This  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  Commission,  as  I  understand, 
based  on  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  subject.  We  are, 
however,  open  to  suggestions  from  all  those  interested. 

I  might  say  to  the  Commission,  and  to  those  assembled  more  than 
to  the  Commission,  that  a  gieat  number  have  signified  their  desire 
to  be  heard  today,  and  every  one  will  be  heard  if  it  is  possible.  We 
will  ask  them,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  any  one  who  wants  to  ask  questions  of  any  witness 
may,  of  course,  do  so,  within  proper  bounds.  The  first  witness  we 
shall  call  will  be  Mr.  Rudolph  Miller,  of  the  Borough  President's 
office,  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  and  an  expert  on  this  whole 
subject. 

Hon.  Rudolph  P.  Miller,  addressed  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Elk  us :  Mr.  Miller,  just  one  preliminary  question,  you  have 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  whole  matter  which  we  have 
under  discussion? 

Mr.  Miller  :  Well,  I  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of  thought,  yes. 


Mr.  Elkus  :  Will  you  go  right  ahead  Mr.  Miller,  and  give  your 
views  to  the  Commission  upon  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Miller  :  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  I  can  add  to  what 
I  have  already  stated  on  previous  occasions.    I  believe  there  would 
be  a  very  decided  gain  in  efficiency  and  economy  if  the  several 
departments  and  bureaus  of  the  city  now  having  jurisdiction  of 
buildings  could  be  combined  into  one.    I  think  the  main  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  such  a  consolidation  would  be  the  enforced  coopera- 
tion that  would  result.    At  the  present  time  with  five  bureaus  of 
buildings   reporting  to   five   different   borough   presidents,   each 
selected  by  his  constituents  in  the  borough,  none  of  them  in  any 
way  responsible  to  the  other,  the  Tenement  House  Department  and 
Fire  Department  responsible  to  the  Mayor,  who  is  also  independ- 
ently elected,  and  the  Labor  Department  responsible  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, another  elective  official,  the  cooperation  that  is  needed  is 
very  difficult  to  get  if  not  almost  impossible  under  certain  condi- 
tions.   That  I  feel  is  the  main  argument  for  such  a  consolidation. 
In  glancing  over  the  proposed  draft  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  as  a  part  of  this  consolidated  department  a  board 
of  standards  and  appeals  taking  the  place  practically  of  the  present 
Board  of  Examiners.     Such  a  board  of  standards  I  believe  is  a 
desirable  thing.     I  think,  however,  it  should  not  be  a  board  of 
appeal  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  that  term  now  and 
its  present  application.    There  is  not  a  case  that  is  being  carried  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  that  could  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  a  general  rule  or  principle.     I  feel  that  the  ap- 
peal should  not  be  sought  on  the  individual  case  but  rather  on  a 
general  interpretation.      There  is  no  reason  why  an  applicant 
could  not  make  an  appeal  in  a  particular  instance,  but  the  Board 
should  establish  a  rule  with  regard  to  it  and  not  pass  on  it  as  an 
individual  case.     In  the  constitution  of  the  Board  it  is  provided 
that  the  new  building  commissioner  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Board ;  and  the  Fire  Commissioner  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
I  would  suggest  that  both  those  officers  be  empowered  to  delegate 
tliat  duty  to  subordinates,  let  us  say  the  deputy  commissioner,  so 
that  one  of  the  deputy  commissioners  of  the  Building  Department 
would  be  the  chairman  of  the  Board  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
certain  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Department  is  to  be  taken  away 
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from  them,  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Labor  Department  might  well  have  a  representative  on  that  Board 
of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Mr.  Miller,  I  understand  that  you  have  already  in 
previous  hearings  before  the  Commission,  expressed  yourself  in 
accord  with  the  proposed  tentative  plan? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Elkus:  And  you  have  examined  this  first  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed law,  you  have  made  your  suggestions  in  reference  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Does  the  Chairman  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  any 
questions  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  any  one  who  desires  to  ask  Mr.  Miller 
any  questions? 

Commissioner  Dreier:  Would  you  exclude  the  Tenement 
House  Department  from  this  combination  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :  In  my  judgment  it  should  not  be  excluded.  That 
of  course  is  a  question  that  is  open,  perhaps,  to  some  debate,  as 
the  Tenement  House  Department  has  a  double  duty,  that  of  wel- 
fare work  as  well  as  supervising  construction  to  some  extent.  I 
think  at  least  that  part  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  work 
which  has  to  do  with  buildings,  especially  new  buildings  and  alter- 
ations, should  be  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Buildings.  The 
other  work  might  well  be  done  by  a  department  which  has  general 
welfare  under  consideration.  If  there  is  to  be  any  separation  of 
work  of  that  kind  then  I  would  say  that  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing department  should  at  least  have  jurisdiction  over  everything 
relating  to  new  buildings  or  alteration  of  existing  buildings,  that 
is,  over  the  construction,  the  equipment,  and  arrangement  of  new 
buildings,  and  buildings  as  they  have  been  altered,  leaving  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  possibly  to  other  departments;  but  I 
personally  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  combine  all  of  that 
work  under  one  department. 


By  Mr.  Charles  Pope  Caldwell: 

Q.  Mr.  Miller,  you  are  now  in  the  city  employ  are  you  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  position  is  what?  A.  I  am  engineer  for  the  Board 
of  Aldermen. 

Q.  You  were  at  one  time  a  building  superintendent  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  ?    A.  In  Manhattan  . 

Q.  Your  idea  here  is  based  upon  the  facts  that  you  found  in 
your  work  as  Building  Superintendent  of  Manhattan  that  there 
was  some  trouble  that  you  could  not  attend  to  or  you  could 
not  give  the  people  relief  if  they  wanted  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  found,  did  you  not,  while  you  were  building  superin- 
tendent, that  you  could  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Man- 
hattan, couldn't  you  ?  A.  So  far  as  my  jurisdiction  was  concerned 
I  met  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  had  as  good  a  building  superintendent  as  you 
were  in  every  one  of  the  boroughs  in  the  city  of  J^^ew  York  you 
would  have  a  very  successful  building  department,  wouldn't  you  ? 
A.  I  won't  express  any  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  I  will  take  your  opinion  ?  A.  I  won't  express  any  opinion 
on  that. 

(Question  withdrawn.) 

Q.  ISTow  do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  under  the  present 
method  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  for  a  man  who  has  some  objec- 
tion to  his  plans  to  have  it  corrected  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  to  find  out  that  it  has  been 
done  within  twenty-four  hours  and  has  been  done  in  that  way  for 
more  than  a  year  or  two  years  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  in  Manhattan  for  relief  to  be  granted 
to  people  of  that  kind,  do  you  know  ?  A.  That  depends  upon  the 
application,  and  the  interest  that  the  applicant  himself  displays 
in  the  papers  before  the  Bureau. 

Q.  How  long  as  a  general  thing  ?  A.  Take  anywhere  from  a 
day  to  two  weeks. 

Q.  Xow  under  your  centralized  plan  how  many  people  would 
be  passing  upon  these  questions  that  are  ordinarily  now  passed 
upon  by  the  building  superintendent  in  each  borough  ?  A.  The 
same  people  would  be  passing  upon  them. 
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Q.  You  mean  there  would  be  a  man  in  each  bureau,  the  only 
difference  then  would  be  that  the  appointment  would  be  by  the 
Mayor,  rather  than  by  the  Borough  President?  A.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  difference  so  far  as  the  present  Bureau  of  Buildings  is 
concerned.  However,  the  plan,  the  details  of  organization,  are  not 
in  here,  except  that  in  each  borough  there  is  to  be  a  deputy,  a 
chief  inspector  as  they  call  him  here. 

Q.  Will  the  chief  inspector  have  the  power  to  grant  those  re- 
liefs that  are  now  granted  by  the  Building  Department?  A.  I 
should  say  that  he  should.  It  is  not  clear  as  far  as  I  can  see  from 
this  draft  that  he  will  have  that  power,  but  in  my  judgment  each 
superintendent  of  buildings,  I  would  call  him,  in  the  boroughs, 
would  have  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  bureau,  and  the  appeal 
would  be  taken  to  commissioner  only  where  it  was  found  that  pos- 
sibly things  are  done  differently  in  different  boroughs  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  people.  I  believe  the  laws  can  very  well  be 
administered  in  Queens  differently  than  they  can  be  in  Manhattan 
and  without  any  injustice  to  anybody. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  building  superin- 
tendent comes  closer  in  touch  with  the  developers  of  the  county 
than  any  other  public  official,  1  mean  the  men  who  are  building 
the  county  or  borough,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  building  superin- 
tendent is  closer  in  contact  with  them  than  anybody  else?  A.  I 
should  say  he  is. 

Q.  Every  man  who  is  pouring  out  his  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  make  this  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  comes  in 
contact  with  that  man  ?     A.  More  or  less. 

Q.  And  each  borough  has  its  own  problem  to  solve  in  the  matter 
of  its  development?  A.  Yes,  in  the  matter  of  development,  but 
that  is  none  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings'  business.  He  is 
simply  to  enforce  laws  that  are  written  on  the  statute  books.  He 
has  some  definite  thing  to  do.  The  superintendent  is  merely  a 
police  officer  to  see  that  the  public  is  safeguarded  against  the 
results  of  violations  of  the  building  laws. 

Q.  Isn't  he  there  also  to  help  the  builder  with  suggestions  which 
comes  from  the  wisdom  of  his  experience  ?  A.  No,  sir,  he  is  not 
there  for  that  purpose. 


Q.  Don't  you  think  that  he  should  do  it  ?  A.  As  a  matter  of 
expediency  he  might  do  it,  but  that  is  not  his  function. 

Q.  Where  a  building  superintendent  works  in  co-operation  with 
the  men  who  are  developing  the  county  there  is  a  greater  likelihood 
of  more  business  confidence  and  there  will  be  a  better  result  be- 
tween them,  isn't  that  true  ?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  isn't  a  matter  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  question. 

Q.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  Mr.  Miller :  I  wanted  to  bring 
out  here  that  a  building  superintendent  who  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  people  who  are  developing  his  community  is  a  better 
building  superintendent  than  a  building  superintendent  who  hasn't 
the  welfare  of  that  particular  community  at  heart,  for  the  reason 
that  the  co-operation  between  the  building  superintendent  and  the 
builder  tends  to  an  increase  of  the  business  enterprise  of  the  com- 
munity. Now  if  that  is  the  case  —  I  want  to  state  the  idea  that  I 
have  in  mind  so  that  you  can  follow  me  —  if  that  is  the  case  isn't 
it  better  that  the  man  who  is  to  cooperate  with  the  builders  dtf  the 
community  should  be  appointed  by  the  man  who  was  closer  to  that 
community  than  the  Mayor  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Elkus  :   Mr.  Caldwell,  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  represent  the  Forest  Hills  Taxpayers'  As- 
sociation. 

Q.  Now  the  prime  requisities  of  a  building  superintendent  or 
inspector,  as  this  bill  would  provide,  is  that  he  should  be  honest 
and  competent,  isn't  it?  A.  That  is  a  prime  requisite  for  any 
official. 

Q.  Now  do  you  think  the  Mayor  is  any  better  able  to  pick  a 
local  man  for  the  different  boroughs,  for  honesty  and  competency, 
than  the  various  borough  presidents  who  have  been  elected  by 
those  localities  ?  A.  That  depends  on  who  is  the  Mayor  and  who 
are  the  borough  presidents. 

Q.  You  think  in  this  particular  instance,  for  instance,  that 
Mayor  Mitchell  could  pick  better  men  than  Borough  President 
Marks?     A.  I  object  to  personalities, 
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The  Chairman  :  Don*t  let  us  waste  time  on  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  people  would  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  bring  results  to  bear  upon  a  person  who  is  closer  to  them  than 
the  Mayor?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Mr.  Caldwell  you  say  you  represent  the  Porest 
Hills  Taxpayers  Association? 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  taxpayers'  association  com- 
posed of  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  Forest  Hills.  We  are  one  of 
the  fastest  developers  in  Long  Island.  Within  a  period  of  five 
years  we  have  built  three  million  dollars  worth  of  houses. 

The  Chairman  :  I  want  to  say  to  other  gentlemen  who  will 
be  called  here  to  discuss  this  question  that  they  need  not  submit 
to  the  questioning  on  the  other  side  imless  they  choose  to.  That 
is  to  all  the  witnesses  on  the  stand.  You  are  not  to  be  subjected 
to  cross  examination  unless  vou  desire. 

^Ir.  Henry  Bruere,  addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Mr.  Bruere,  you  have  corresponded  with  me  and 
with  others,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  these 
proposed  suggestions,  and  I  know  you  have  given  the  matter 
considerable  study  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views. 

Mr.  Bruere:  I  think  the  question  is  a  very  simple  one,  Mr. 
Elkus,  at  this  particular  time.  I  think  that  either  you  have  to 
consolidate  the  various  building  and  inspection  functions  under 
the  borough  presidents,  or  you  have  to  put  them  under  a  general 
department  responsible  to  the  Mayor  if  you  desire  to  obtain 
uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  buildings  and  concentration  of 
authority  with  respect  to  building  matters.  I  believe  your  bill 
goes  a  little  further  than  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  order  to  obtain 
the  results  aimed  at,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  opportunity  for 
duplication  and  conflict.  A  conference  was  called  by  the  Mayor 
last  week  of  the  heads  of  various  departments  under  his  juris- 
diction which  have  some  relation  to  buildings  to  consider  your 
proposed  measure  and  to  dffer  suggestions  with  reference  to  it 
They  were  asked  by  him  to  prepare,  on  the  basis  of  that  con- 
ference, a  definite  recommendation  for  you  and  that  is  now  in 


progress.     Mr.  Hammitt  is  preparing  the  original  draft  and  wo 
had  hoped  to  present  it  to  you  at  this  hearing  or  at  such  hearing 
as  you  might  afford  us  on  this  question.     We  agi-eed,  generally, 
at  this  conference,  Mr.  Adamson,  Mr.  Hammitt  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Mayor's  departments  being  present,  that  the  func- 
tion of  building  supervision,  and  building  inspection  shoiiild  be  es- 
tablished in  a    central  department  of  buildings.     Again  this,  of 
course,  we  recognized  there  is  a  very  marked,  and  in  a  measure 
reasonable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  borough  presidents  and 
borough  authorities,  who  believe  this  to  be  purely  a  local  func- 
tion.      We  feel  that  the  experiment  in   1898  which  has  been 
pointed  to  as  disastrous  is  not  a  fair  experiment  because  the 
work  assigned  was  new  and  because  there  had  not  been  worked 
out  adequate  methods  for  supervision  and  administration.     The 
whole  government  at  that  period  we  regarded  as  pretty  much  of 
a  failure  I  believe.     We  believe  that  there  should  be  taken  from 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Fire  Department  jurisdiction 
over  the  physical  alteration  of  buildings,  except  to  reserve  to  the 
Fire  Department  power  to  point  out  the  needs  for  such  altera- 
tions in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  fire  prevention  conditions  or 
egress  in  case  of  fire.     We  believe  there  should  be  preserved  to 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  power  to  supervise  the  maintenance 
condition  of  buildings,  so  as  to  prevent  fire  risks.     We  believe 
that  structural  alterations  now  laid  down  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment should  be  relegated  to  a  central  department  of  buildings. 
We  believe  the  inspection  of  lighting  installation  should  be  taken 
from  the  Water  Department  and  given  to  a  Central  Department 
of  Buildings.     We  believe  that  the  regulation  of  new  building 
construction  and  the  alteration  of  buildings  now  vested  in  the 
Tenement  House  Department  should  be  relegated  to  a  central 
department  of  buildings.     In  place  of  its  present  activity  the 
department  should  be  explicitly  charged  with  maintaining  stand- 
ard conditions  in  tenement  houses  as  places  of  residence,   and 
which  can  not  be  well  relegated  to  a  central  department  chiefly 
interested  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Now  this  suggestion  does  not  go  as  far  as  your  suggestion  does. 
We  think  your  plan  to  have  a  board  of  standards  admirable,  and 
we  think  that  Mr.  Miller's  suggestion  for  the  working  out  of  that 
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board  is  a  wise  one.    We  can  not  see,  however,  how  you  are  going 
to  have  harmonious  supervision  and  a  definite  plan  unless  you  have 
some  such  power  as  we  have  suggested,  namely,  some  central  au- 
thority responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  standards  of  supervision. 
iN'ow,  I  think  as  a  compromise  measure,  if  a  compromise  becomes 
necessary,  the  city  should  be  given  pretty  broad  home  rule  powers 
in  regard  to  this  matter.     If  I  were  to  speak  my  own  mind  only 
I  should  say  that  the  process  of  centralization  should  be  very 
gradual.     We  can  not  afford  to  take  away  emphasis  on  the  work 
of  fire  prevention.    We  can  not  afford  to  take  away  the  protection 
thrown  around  living  conditions  in  tenements.    We  haven't  gone 
far  enough  in  establishing  suitable  conditions  in  this  city  in  re- 
spect of  these  matters.    We  can  not  afford  to  bring  about  disorgan- 
ization by  attempting  to  organize  too  large  and  too  complex  a 
department  suddenly,  but  I  believe  you  can  skeletonize  and  estab- 
lish a  central  department  which  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Board 
of  Standards  and  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made,  as  Mr.  Miller 
points  out,  both  with  regard  to  general  questions  and  in  particular 
cases.     Perhaps  that  is  wise.     I  am  not  competent  to  say.     Now 
against  that  suggestion  you  have  the  argument  that  building  con- 
trol should  be  local.     The  argument  indicated  by  the  gentlemen 
who  cross-examined  the  last  witness,  the  question  of  competency 
of  appointees  does  not  seem  relevant.    If  I  understand  the  temper 
of  the  people  of  this  city  regarding  city  government  with  a  central 
department  of  buildings  you  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  super- 
vision and  administration  to  which  you  may  safely  entrust  these 
delicate  and  important  matters  which  effect  the  lives  and  health 
of  the  people.     I  believe  that  if  you  establish  a  department  of 
buildings  with  a  board  of  standards  to  prescribe  its  rules  there  will 
be  recognition  of  the  different  requirements  for  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  there  will  be  attention  to  questions  of  local 
convenience.     In  short  you  will  certainly  not  have  any  decrease 
in  the  present  efficiency  of  service  and  you  will  make  a  distinct 
gain  by  obtaining  uniformity  of  regulation  and  concentrated  in- 
stead of  scattered  authority. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  And  if  there  were  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  one 
department  and  not  much  in  another  it  would  permit  of  transfer  ? 
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Mr.  BruIsre  :  Unquestionably.  I  think  the  powers  now  vested 
in  the  Labor  Department  in  regard  to  building  construction  should 
be  relegated  to  the  building  department 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Your  plan  as  I  understand  it  is  to  skeletonize  this 
new  department;  turn  over  to  it  all  the  new  work  that  is  to  be 
done? 

The  Chairman  :  New  and  alterations. 

Mr.  Brui^re:  New  and  alterations,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Now  take  this  case  —  then  afterwards  if  this  de- 
partment was  found  to  be  a  success  turn  over  everything  practically 
to  it. 

Mr.  Bruj^re  :  Yes,  that  might  take  some  years. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  In  other  words  do  the  thing  gradually. 

Mr.  BRuibRE :  Yes.  The  chief  thing  it  seems  to  me  is  to  estab- 
lish by  law  a  board  of  standards  and  some  means  of  regulating  the 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman  :  You  mean  this  gradual  regulation  to  be  by  the 
Legislature  ? 

Mr.  Bruere  :  Empower  the  local  authorities  to  transfer  existing 
bureaus  to  this  department. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Put  the  bill  substantially  in  its  present  form  but 
authorize  the  local  authorities,  the  same  as  in  the  Home  Kule 
Law,  to  put  the  different  departments  in  as  they  see  fit,  as  times 
and  conditions  warrant. 

Mr.  Bruere:  Yes,  sir;  but  to  make  mandatory  the  Board  of 
Standards. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  As  I  understood  your  plan,  suppose  this  occurred 
now,  that  the  Tenement  House  Department  ordered  an  alteration 
in  the  building  and  also  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  ordered  an 
alteration  in  that  same  building  —  that  might  happen  under  your 
view  of  it? 

Mr.  Bruicre  :  We  had  in  mind  as  we  discussed  it  that  the  orders 
as  they  were  prepared  by  the  inspectors  of  these  departments 
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would  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  put  into 
effect,  the  execution  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  one  place. 

Mr.  Elkus:     Where  even  an  alteration  was  involved  —  the 
same  as  in  a  new  building  ? 

^fr.  Bruere:  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Caldwell  : 

Mr.  BRui^niE:  I  am  not  inviting  questions  but  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  try  and  answer  the  gentleman's  questions. 

The  Chairman  :    It  is  optional  with  you. 
Q.   Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  departments  are  now 
under  the  Mayor,  the  heads  of  which  are  appointed?     A.  Yes, 
twenty-six. 

Q.  And  do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  employees  those 
twenty-six  departments  have?       A.  Approximately  30,000. 

Q.  Now  then  under  the  various  borough  presidents  there  are 
Q.ye  or  six  bureaus  as  a  usual  thing  ?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  As  a  usual  thing  I  say ;  how  many  do  they  appoint  in  Man- 
hattan? A.  Manhattan  has  public  works,  you  might  say  five  or 
six.    They  are  not  always  separated  into  bureaus. 

Q.  Generally  speaking  they  are  either  bureaus  or  departments  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  those,  do  you  know?  A.  A 
very  considerable  number. 

Q.  This  would  tend  to  add  to  the  mayor's  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment about  how  many  employees  and  take  them  away  from  the 
borough  presidents  ?  A.  I  don't  know  how  many  there  are  in  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings,  perhaps  five  hundred  or  six  hundred. 

Q.  In  each  bureau  ?  A.  No,  altogether,  but  I  am  not  certain 
of  that. 

Q.  At  any  rate  it  would  take  away  from  the  small  number 
that  are  now  under  the  various  borough  presidents  and  added  to 
the  large  number  now  under  the  mayor?  A.  You  would  make 
various  adjustments,  taking  away  from  the  fire  and  taking  away 
from  the  tenement  — 

Q.  But  it  would  add  it  to  the  mayor's  duties  rather  than  the 
borough  presidents  to  put  it  under  his  supervision  rather  than 


leave  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  borough  presidents  ?    A. 
Put  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  city  government. 

Q.  This  plan  you  have  does  not  contemplate  saving  money  ?  A. 
It  will. 

Q.  It  will,  but  it  has  not  been  figured  out  to  save  money  ?  A. 
You  never  can  figure  that  out  in  advance. 

By  Mr.  Olvany  (Representing  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York) : 

Q.  Do  you  favor  taking  away  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
present  State  Department  of  Labor  over  construction  and  altera- 
tion of  buildings  and  giving  it  to  the  new  department?  A.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  one  department  dealing  with  build- 
ings, and  Mr.  Adamson  made  a  sugestion  which  it  seems  to  me 
is  a  very  excellent  one,  that  on  the  Board  of  Standard's  representa- 
tion, the  Labor  Department  be  provided  for. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Miller  made  that  suggestion. 

Q.  And  jurisdiction  over  new  buildings  be  given  to  this  new 
department  ?     A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  John  A.  Leach  (Representing  the  Forest  Park 
Taxpayers  Association) : 

Q.  Mr.  Bruere,  the  Tenement  House  Commission  is  centralized 
now,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Also  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  good  reason  for  their  existence,  especially 
when  the  work  is  also  covered  by  the  building  superintendents  in 
the  various  boroughs  ?  A.  I  know  a  great  many  reasons  for  their 
existence. 

Q.  You  do  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Building  Department  as  organized  now  in  the  various 
boroughs  in  fact  duplicates  that  work  now,  do  they  not  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not  duplicated  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  that  it  is  ?     A.  You  are  misinformed. 

Q.  I  took  great  pains  to  try  and  be  informed  correctly  so  I  do 
not  think  I  am  misinformed.  We  claim  that  the  Building  Depart- 
ment as  organized  now  could  for  twelve  thousand  dollars  take  very 
good  care  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
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ment  and  Fire  Prevention  Department  ?     A.  You  mean  they  could 
do  it?  "^ 

Q.  Yes.  We  are  in  favor  of  consolidation,  but  consolidation 
under  the  borough  authorities.  We  want  to  leave  them  as  they 
are.  We  do  not  want  them  centralized.  We  believe  that  a  build- 
ing superintendent  at  three  thousand  dollars  is  better  than  have  a 
deputy  there  at  ten  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Elk  its:   Isn't  it  now  under  the  Borough  President? 

Mr.  Leacii  :  Yes,  but  we  do  not  want  it  centralized  under  a 
deputy. 

Mr.  ELiais :  What  I  understood  Mr.  Bruere  to  ask  vou  was 
whether  you  were  in  favor  of  this  plan  provided  the  power  was 
lodged  in  the  superintendent  in  each  case  ? 

Mr.  Leach  :  ISTo,  we  want  it  to  remain  just  as  it  is.  We  want 
it  lodged  in  a  building  superintendent  and  a  building  superintend- 
ent appointed  by  the  president  of  each  borough.  We  have  had 
too  much  centralization. 

Mr.  Elkus:  As  I  understand  your  questions,  you  want  the 
Tenement  House  Department  in  each  borough,  the  Bureau  of  Fire 
Prevention  in  each  borough,  transferred  to  the  Building  Depart- 
ment in  each  borough  ? 

Mr.  Leach  :  Exactly  and  save  a  whole  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Elkus  :   That  is  just  what  Mr.  Bruere  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Bruere  :  The  alternative  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  was  to 
put  them  under  the  Borough  President  ? 

Mr.  Leach  :    I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  them  put  under  the 
Borough  President,  because  they  are  useless. 

The  Chairman  :  Your  idea  is  to  abolish  city  government  and 
put  them  under  the  Borough  President  ? 

Mr.  Leach  :  Not  exactly,  but  some  of  the  city  government  is 
useless. 


Hon.  George  McAneny,  addressed  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Elkus:  Mr.  President,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
your  views  upon  this  whole  matter.  I  know  you  have  studied  it 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  formed  my  first  impressions  of  this  some 
years  ago,  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Hughes  to  revise  the  city  charter.     The  solution  of- 
fered by  that  commission  was  the  consolidation  of  the  building 
bureaus  of  the  borough  in  a  single  department  of  buildings.     I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  to-day  that  such  consolidation  should  go 
further;  that  it  should  incorporate  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  and  those  detached  sections 
of  departments  that  are  enumerated  in  your  bill.    My  only  doubt 
is  as  to  the  proper  time  when  this  should  be  done.     As  you  know, 
the  city  has  appointed  a  new  charter  revision  commission  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  serving  as  chairman.     That  commission  will  asso- 
ciate with  itself  a  certain  number  of  lay  members,  unofficial  mem- 
bers at  least,  and  we  plan  to  send  a  charter  to  Albany  in  1916.     In 
the  meanwhile  we  shall  have  the  year  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  the  charter  work  running  parallel  with  that  of  the  con- 
vention will  enable  us  to  go  to  Albany  with  a  document  that  em- 
bodies any  changes  in  the  city  system  that  the  Convention  may 
have  established.     For  that  reason  I  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
pressing  these  radical  changes  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature,—- the  coming  session.     I  have  considered  as  a  possible  al- 
ternative, if  immediate  release  from  some  of  these  conditions  of 
over-inspection  is  desired,  uniting  these  functions  under  the  bor- 
oughs and  leaving  for  the  later  debate  the  question  of  city  wide 
centralization.     That  in  general  is  my  view.     Broadly  speaking, 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  centralization  that  you  pro- 
pose. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  any  one  want  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  McAneny  :  I  was  about  to  add  that  my  judgment  in  this 
matter  is  based  not  merely  on  that  of  a  student,  in  the  charter  com- 
mission, but  upon  my  four  years'  experience  as  President  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  city 
service  suffers  waste  and  more  or  less  of  complication  because  of 
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the  existence  of  these  separate  bureaus.  I  was  very  much  opposed 
to  the  legislation  which  took  away  from  the  bureaus  of  buildings 
the  inspection  that  is  now  concentrated  in  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention. The  talk  of  creating  some  centralized  bureau  of  inspec- 
tion upon  which  each  of  the  separate  department  might  make  their 
draft,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  would  be  absolutely  impossible  of 
realization.  The  inspectors  must  serve  the  authority  they  repre- 
sent and  be  part  of  it.  A  separate  bureau  that  merely  furnishes 
inspectors  on  detail  for  the  fire  department  or  for  the  building  de- 
partment or  for  the  tenement  house  department,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  very  inadequate  and  insufficient  and  I  therefore  prefer 
your  remedy. 

Mr.  Leach:  If  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  and  the  Tenement 
House  Department  are  abolished  and  the  work  done  under  the  su- 
perintendent of  buildings  in  the  different  boroughs  could  not  a 
million  dollars  per  annum  be  saved  ? 

Mr.  McAneny  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  could  be 
saved  nor  do  I  believe  if  you  speak  of  functions,  that  these  depart- 
ments should  be  abolished.  Of  course  they  have  functions  separate 
from  the  superintendent  of  buildings.  But  the  amalgamation  of 
the  three  under  one  head  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  it 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Leach  :  I  went  over  the  figures  and  I  figured  a  million  dol- 
lars that  could  be  saved  if  the  building  department  were  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  ]\rcANENY:  I  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
figures  until  we  got  to  work  on  the  plan. 

Mr.  Leach:  With  your  four  years  of  experience  as  Borough 
President,  would  you  say  it  could  be  done  by  the  Building  Depart- 
ment, that  is  now  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention 
and  the  Tenement  House  Department? 

Mr.  McAneny:  Under  the  sort  of  Building  Department  sug- 
gested here;  yes. 

Mr.  Leach  :  And  it  would  not  require  a  great  deal  of  extra  ex- 
pense, would  it  ? 

Mr.  McAneny  :  I  think  not. 


Mr.  Leach  :  It  would  save  about  a  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  McAneny  :  Again  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  fixed 
figures. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mr.  McAneny,  to  carry  out  the  gentlemen's  suggestions  fur- 
ther, if  all  the  building  departments  could  be  consolidated  under 
one  department,  the  amount  saved  would  be  still  greater  ?  A.  I 
doubt  if  the  separate  departments  could  get  along  with  very  much 
less  force  than  they  have  to-day,  even  if  you  consolidated  them  into 
one  department.  But  I  have  always  believed  in  the  leveling  of 
standards  between  the  boroughs  and  putting  a  little  more  force  be- 
hind the  principles  that  should  govern  through  them  all. 

Q.  Which  would  come  from  a  centralized  department?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  also,  Mr.  President,  a  centralized  department 
would  permit  of  the  transfer  of  employees  from  one  borough  to 
another,  which  could  not  be  done  now  i  A.  Oh  yes,  they  can  be 
transferred  now. 

Q.  From  the  Department  of  Buildings  in  Manhattan  to  the  one 
m  Queens  ?  A.  They  can,  as  between  departments,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Q.  I  mean  for  temporary  purposes  due  to  an  extra  rush  of  work  ? 
A.  That  would  be  possible  to  a  larger  degree  than  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Leach  : 

Q.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  transfer  them  if  the  two  depart- 
ments were  abolished,  would  it  ?  A.  When  you  talk  about  abolish- 
ing something  I  am  talking  about  amalgamating.  Necessarily  the 
employees  of  the  present  Tenement  Department  and  Bureau  of 
Fire  Prevention  would  go  to  the  new  bureau  and  be  part  of  its 
composite  force. 

Q.  Whether  there  was  any  necessity  for  work  for  them  or  not  ? 
A.  I  should  judge  there  would  be  considerable  necessity. 

Q.  My  experience  has  been  if  there  is  no  work  for  them  and  if 
departments  are  abolished  they  must  go  on  a  preferred  list  ?  A. 
If  the  functions  were  also  abolished  it  would  be  merely  a  transfer 
of  functions  to  a  centralized  authority. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Birch  Helms  (of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Real 
Estate  Interests) : 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  possible  to  work  out  this  plan  of  con- 
solidation through  borough  departments  to-day  ?  A.  I  think  that 
that  is  so  if  intended  for  inunediate  operation— it  could  be  done 
more  easily  upon  the  borough  basis  to-day  than  upon  the  city  wide 
basis. 

Q.  That  is,  this  general  principle  of  consolidation  could  be 
worked  out  through  borough  departments  and  it  would  be  more 
feasible  to-day  than  through  city  departments?  A.  That  is  my 
judgment  if  it  is  done  at  once.  I  think  the  ulimate  basis  should 
be  the  centralized  city  department. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  That  is,  your  idea  is,  that  legislation  should  now  be  enacted 
transferring  the  functions  of  all  of  these  departments  into  one  great 
department  of  the  city,  authorizing  the  local  officials,  however,  to 
consolidate  the  departments  as  and  when  they  see  fit  ?  A.  If  that 
authority  were  given,  leaving  it  to  the  city  authorities,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  step  forward.  The  mandatory  form  I  should 
hope  will  be  held  until  we  get  our  new  charter. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  until  the  new  charter  comes  in  you  would  let 
it  go  to  the  different  boroughs,  let  all  this  authority  go  to  the  dif- 
ferent boroughs  ?  A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  distinct  step  for- 
ward. 

Q.  In  the  new  charter  you  would  be  in  favor  of  creating  a  new 
department  ?  A.  That  is  my  view,  subject  to  the  debate  of  the 
coming  year. 

Q.  So  that  you  want  to  postpone  consolidation  for  a  year  ?  A. 
Yes ;  let  it  stand  absolutely  for  a  year,  or  put  it  on  the  borough 
basis  until  we  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Simon  addressed  the  Commission : 

Mr.  Elkus  :    Mr.  Simon,  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Simon:  I  represent  a  committee  of  delegates  from  the 
following  organizations : 
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Manhattan 

Advisory  Council  of  Real  Estate  Interests. 

Building  Managers'  Association. 

Citizens'  Union. 

Fifth  Avenue  Association. 

Harlem  Property  Owners'  Association. 

Merchants'  Association. 

Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York. 

Twenty-third  Street  Improvement  Association. 

United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association. 

Washington  Heights  Taxpayers'  Association. 

Queens 
Astoria  Taxpayers  and  Business  Men's  Association. 
Flushing  Business  Men's  Association. 
Queensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn  Board  of  Real  Estate  Brokers. 

Bronx 
Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
North  Side  Board  of  Trade. 

Richmond 
Staten  Island  Civic  League. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  rooms  of  the  Real  Estate  Board 
on  November  19th  at  which  were  present  three  delegates  from  each 
of  these  organizations  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at 
this  meeting  : 

''Resolved;  That  we  favor  the  consolidation  of  all  Depart- 
ments and  Bureaus  now  having  jurisdiction  over  the  construction 
alteration,  structural  changes  in  and  maintenance  of  buildinff^ 
in  New  York  City." 

The  organizations  whose  names  I  read  voted  in  favor  of  it. 
The  Citizens  Union,  the  Harlem  Property  Owners  Association 
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and  the  Washington  Heights  Taxpayers  Association  were  not  in 
a  position  to  commit  themselves  but  were  generally  in  favor.  The 
Committee  asked  me  to  appear  here  to-day  and  request  that  they 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  They  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  tentative  bill  and  the  real  estate  inter- 
ests would  like  to  put  up  a  solid  front.  They  would  like  to  agree 
upon  a  definite  plan  to  conserve  their  interests  best  and  then 
state  what  that  plan  is. 

M!r.  Elkus:  As  I  understand  your  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
the  principle  and  you  want  an  opportunity  to  work  out  the 
details  ? 

Mr.  Simon  :    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  How  soon  will  these  views  be  presented 
to  us? 

Mr.  Simon  :     I  imagine  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman:  Will  you  present  those  in  writing,  Mr. 
Simon  ? 

Mr.  Simon  :     The  brief  can  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  And  have  them  by  the  first  of  December,  if  pos- 
sible, or  if  not  by  the  tenth  of  December;  will  that  be  time 
enough  for  you? 

Mr.  Simon:  I  think  about  the  tenth  of  December  will  be 
sufficient  ? 

By  Mr.  Leach  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  your  business  is  ?  A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  And  did  I  understand  you  correctly  when  you  said  that 
some  of  these  organizations  asked  you  to  appear  regarding  this 
resolution  that  was  adopted  and  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the 
bill?  A.  IN'o,  that  is  not  correct.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the 
Eeal  Estate  Board  and  the  three  delegates  from  each  of  these 
organizations  were  present.  The  tentative  bill  of  this  commis- 
sion was  before  the  meeting  and  the  purposes  of  the  bill  was  read. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  apparently  appealed  to  the  members  of 
this  general  committee. 

Q.  Just  apparently  appealed  to  them  ?    A.  Did  appeal. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  Commission  understands  you.  I  do  not 
think  you  should  be  submitted  to  this  sort  of  cross  examination. 
As  I  understand  it  this  committee  agreed  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  proposed  plan  but  as  to  the  details  they  had 
not  studied  them  and  desired  to  present  their  views  later. 

Mr.  SiMox:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leach  :  May  I  ask  if  the  Citizens'  Union  you  read  is  the 
former  political  organization? 

Mr.  Simon:  I  don't  know.  They  call  themselves  the  Citi- 
zens' Union. 

Mr.  Youker  (representing  the  Citizens'  Union) :  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  attended  this  conference  but  we 
were  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  take  any  attitude  with  respect 
to  the  subject  whatever,  nor  are  we  at  this  time.  We  hope  we 
can  have  a  further  hearing  before  your  Commission.  We  want  to 
give  further  study  to  the  subject  and  will  be  prepared  later. 

Hon.  Robert  Adamson  addressed  the  Commission: 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  are  the  Commissioner  of  the  Fire  Department  and  you 
have  appeared  before  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  discussion  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon  the  matter  ? 
I  know  you  have  studied  it  and  considered  it  pretty  carefully. 
A.  My  feeling  is  that  the  tentative  bill  prepared  here  is  aimed 
in  the  right  direction  to  accomplish  something  which  needs  to  be 
done,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  trys  to  accomplish  too  much  at  one 
stroke.  There  are  undoubtedly  too  many  jurisdictions  now  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  inspection  of  buildings.  We  have  five 
superintendents  of  buildings  in  the  boroughs  and  the  State  Labor 
Department  and  we  have  four  city  departments  dealing  with  it, 
and  of  course  that  has  created  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  created 
a  deal  of  justifiable  complaint,  but  so  far  as  the  bill  goes  in  pro- 
posing to  consolidate  the  Tenement  House  Department  and  the 
Fire  Prevention  Bureau  at  this  time  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  reaction  instead  of  progress  to  do  it.     That,  per- 
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haps,  can  come  in  time,  probably  in  seven  or  eight  years,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  time  has  been  reached  yet. 

Those  two  departments  were  created  in  response  to  a  sentiment 
in  the  city  that  conditions  existed  which  needed  special  attention 
and  they  have  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  subject  and  I 
believe  we  can  continue  to  do  that  without  creating  any  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  or  any  confusion  of  administration  at  all.  As 
Mr.  Bruere  stated  there  has  been  a  conference  called  by  the  Mayor 
and  I  think  he  outlined  pretty  fully  the  plan  that  was  there 
agreed  upon.  Of  course,  there  are  a  good  many  details  about  it 
that  were  not  worked  out.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  in 
the  line  of  simplification  and  would  make  it  very  much  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  property  owner,  and  building  owner, 
if  the  jurisdiction  over  this  question  were  reduced.  In  other 
words,  if  there  was  a  central  building  department  for  the  entire 
city ;  if  the  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment were  distributed  into  the  logical  departments  where  it  be- 
longs, and  if  the  police  jurisdiction  now  over  boiler  inspections 
and  the  Department  of  Water  Supply  inspection,  the  jurisdiction 
over  wiring,  installations,  if  those  should  go  to  the  proper  juris- 
diction, either  to  the  building  or  fire  prevention  bureau ;  that  the 
central  building  department  should  have  jurisdiction  over  plans 
for  construction  work  and  that  the  fire  prevention  bureau  should 
look  after  the  work  of  maintenance  and  proper  conditions  in  build- 
ings so  as  to  minimize  the  chances  of  fires  occurring,  to  save  lives 
in  case  fires  did  occur. 

Q.  In  case  the  maintenance  which  you  speak  of  involves  an 
alteration  which  department  would  have  jurisdiction  over  that? 
A.  Involved  in  any  alteration  of  what  ? 

Q.  Of  a  building?  A.  If  it  was  an  alteration  which  required 
a  plan  and  the  approval  of  a  plan  the  fire  prevention  bureau 
should  issue  the  order  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Building  Depart- 
ment. The  Fire  Department  should  do  that,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause it  has  the  point  of  view  of  fire  prevention,  and  conditions  in 
this  city  still  require  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  that  transfer 
can  be  made,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Breuere,  that  the  build- 
ing department  for  the  entire  city  should  be  as  it  was  sketched 
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out  by  legislation  with  authority  to  take  in  and  have  this  Board 
of  Appeals  and  have  the  building  construction  put  in  there,  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  then  with  power  to  the  city 
authorities  to  include  all  the  other  work  as  they  from  time  to  time 
see  fit  ?    A.  Yes,  I  think  there  could  be  a  gradual  transfer. 

Q.  In  other  words,  to  authorize  it,  but  to  put  off  the  time  when 
it  should  be  transferred  so  that  it  can  be  done  gi'adually?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  and  I  believe  the  agency  for  that  would  be  this  Board  of 
Standards  and  Appeals.  They  could  certify  when  the  transfer 
should  be  made. 

Examined  by  Alfred  E.  Ommen  (representing  the  Typothetae) : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  when  you  state  you  favor 
the  taking  away  of  the  powers  of  the  Labor  Department  and  dis- 
tributing them  among  the  other  departments  of  the  city  of  New 
York  ?    A.  The  local  departments. 

Q.  How  would  that  reduce  any  of  the  troubles  of  inspection? 
A.  It  would  certainly  consolidate  the  inspections  under  one  head. 

Q.  I  thought  you  meant  that  everything  should  be  in  statu  quo 
and  that  these  various  departments  should  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
they  now  have  and  that  simply  the  Labor  Department  jurisdiction 
should  be  distributed  among  the  various  departments?  A.  I 
should  say  the  Labor  Department  jurisdiction  as  to  construction 
should  go  to  the  Building  Department;  as  to  fire  it  should  go  to 
the  Fire  Department.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  distribution. 

Q.  If  only  from  the  Labor  Department,  isn't  the  centralization 
in  the  Labor  Department  better  now  than  it  would  be  in  again 
distributing  it  to  all  of  these  various  departments  ?  A.  Not  in  my 
opinion.  I  think  the  complaint  that  has  arisen  has  come  from 
this  division  of  jurisdiction  between  a  State  Department  and  local 
jurisdiction. 

Q.  But  you  heard  some  gentlemen  here  this  morning  stating 
that  their  opinion  is  that  the  boroughs  should  exercise  the  juris- 
diction; we  have  one  State  Labor  Department  that  exercises  one 
centralized  jurisdiction  with  'jne  inspection  insofar  as  labor  con- 
ditions are  concerned;  if  thi  plans  of  these  gentlemen  were  ap- 
proved would  you  favor  thai  the  Labor  Department  jurisdiction 
should  be  put  into  the  handa  of  each  borough  president  to  carry 
out,   the  fire  and  construction  and  all  of  that  of  the  various 
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boroughs  ?  A.  I  am  advocating  the  centralization  of  the  building 
department  in  one  central  city  department. 

Q.  Not  that  the  Labor  Department  jurisdiction  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  five  boroughs  ?  A.  Xo.  That  should  go  into 
the  other  central  department  where  it  would  logically  belong. 

Q.  The  question  of  factory  inspection  is  not  a  borough  ques- 
tion but  a  city  question  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  fire  inspection  is  a  city  question  and  not 
a  borough  question  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  whatever  jurisdiction 
the  State  Labor  Department  now  has  in  a  centralized  plan  you 
would  favor  that  some  centralized  plan  be  made  a  city  proposition 
and  not  a  borough  proposition  ?     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elkus:  In  other  words,  the  Labor  Department's  work 
would  still  be  centralized  and  not  divided  up  ? 

Mr.  Ommen:  Of  course.  I  am  satisfied  the  manufacturers 
whom  I  represent  do  not  want  the  jurisdiction  distributed  over  five 
boroughs  of  that  which  is  already  centralized. 

Mr.  Apamson  :  No,  the  plan  we  have  just  discussed  here  pro- 
vides in  my  opinion  for  a  great  centralization  of  power.  It  elim- 
inates several  jurisdictions  and  brings  it  down  to  the  Building 
Department,  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  and  the  Tenement  House 
Department,  eliminating  all  the  rest  from  the  administration. 

By  Mr.  Leach  : 

Q.  You  believe  in  centralization  of  the  departments  practically 
in  New  York  City  or  Manhattan  similar  to  the  Fire  Department  ? 
A.  I  don^t  understand  the  question. 

Q.  That  is,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Department  is  now 
under  the  Mayor  and  not  under  the  presidents  of  the  various 
boroughs?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  possible  way  it  could 

be  worked  out?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Department 
in  the  Borough  of  Queens  was  under  the  Borough  President  that 
the  two  fire  houses  in  Woodhaven  would  remain  unoccupied  up  to 
this  time? 
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The  Chairman  :  I  want  to  give  you  all  the  leeway  possible,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  hearing  of  criticizing  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  particular  department. 

Mr.  Adamson:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Leach  :  This  gentleman  was  testifying  as  an  expert  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  bring  out  some  things  to  show  that 
some  of  them  should  not  qualify  as  experts  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Adamson:  My  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is  that 
If  the  authority  were  vested  in  the  Borough  President  that  those 
two  stations  in  Woodhaven  would  not  be  open  at  this  time:  is  that 
the  gentleman's  question  ? 

Mr.  Leach  :  I  asked  the  Commissioner  if  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent had  jurisdiction  over  the  Fire  Department  if  the  two  houses 
in  Woodhaven  would  have  remained  idle  so  long  after  their  com- 
pletion ? 

Mr.  Adamson  :  In.  answer  to  that  my  answer  is,  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  there  was  any  proposition  to  transfer  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment to  the  Borough  President,  and  if  you  want  to  know  whether 
I  think  those  two  houses  would  be  built,  I  might  say  this,  that  the 
Borough  Presidents  being  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
the  Fire  Commissioner  not  being  a  member,  might  get  a  great 
more,  particularly  on  the  Fire  Commissioner's  application  for 
funds  for  apparatus  for  those  departments,  and  we  could  probably 
have  had  them  opened  a  good  deal  sooner.  I  might  say  there  we 
have  had  pending  before  the  Board  for  several  months  an  applica- 
tions to  provide  funds  for  this  department. 

Q.  You  understand  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Fire  Commissioner 
for  those  houses  not  being  equipped  but  I  am  trying  to  bring  out 
that  experts  called  to  affect  these  bills  —  if  other  things  were  done 
it  might  be  possibly  better ;  now  Mr.  Adamson  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  is  in  existence  to-day ;  may  I  ask  if  the  same  work  is  not 
done  by  the  captains  of  the  local  companies  —  if  that  was  done 
by  them  before  the  creation  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau? 
A.  They  made  semi-annual  inspection  and  we  have  in  addition  to 
that  monthly  inspections. 

Q.  That  is  certainly  duplicating  the  work  of  the  Fire  Preven- 
VoL.  V  — 78 
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tion  Bureau  — after  the  creation  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  ?  A.  No,  it  is  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
buildings.     It  has  to  do  with  housekeeping  after  the  construction 

of  buildings. 

Q.  The  people  from  where  I  come  have  stated  that  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau  should  never  have  been  organized,  but  it  was 
largely  the  institution  of  one  man  who  afterwards  was  appointed  ? 
A.  The  reports  were  regularly  sent  in  and  put  away  and  not 
acted  on  because  there  was  no  power  to  act  on  them. 

Q.  They  were  all  stacked  away  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Similar  to  the  way  deeds  are  in  Queens  county?^  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  deeds  in  Queens  county. 

Hon.  Douglas  Mathewson   (President  of  the  Borough  of 
The  Bronx)  addressed  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Elkus:  Mr.  Mathewson  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
your  views  upon  this  whole  subject  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  them  and  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  it  understood  that  I  am  giving  them  as  an 
individual  with  some  measure  of  experience,  quite  as  much  as  I 
am  as  Borough  President.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  Borough  Presi- 
dent forever  but  I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
hope  to  be  for  some  time.  Might  I  say  so  far  as  the  question  of 
an  additional  appointment  goes,  that  I  feel  that  with  one  less  ap- 
pointment to  make  every  borough  president  would  have  that  much 
additional  peace  of  mind.  That  is  my  experience.  I  want  to 
say  too  that  the  views  I  express  are  based  not  entirely  upon  recent 
experience  in  my  present  office  but  upon  an  experience,  running 
back  through  the  years  to  a  time  when  a  good  many  gentlemen 
who  are  passing  views  upon  this  subject  were  not  familiar  with 
New  York  institutions.  In  the  Assembly  of  1898  I  voted  against 
the  first  Greater  New  York  charter  in  response  to  the  general 
demand  of  the  people  of  what  is  now  The  Bronx,  I  being  the 
only  resident  assemblyman  at  that  time,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  presented  the  same  scheme  of  centralized  government  that  is 
presented  in  this  bill  at  present.  You  will  recall  that  in  the  first 
Greater  New  York  charter  the  government  was  centralized  as  to 
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all  departments   as  to  highways  and  sewers,  buildings  and  every- 

tT^Ur-\     r::  *"  ''"''  *^^'  ^^«  ^--  *^^-  bSg  a  part  i 
Wt  Sf  ^'"  ^•"^'  "^  ^'^  «  "^*-  ---issioTer  in  Ma^ 

hattan  with  deputies  in  The  Bronx,  and  particularly  at  that  t  me 

tte     nd  I:  '"  "'"  ""^  '^''^''^  '^  ^'^^^  «--  ^^  that 

Ind  fof  fn^,    f««We  protest  of  my  youth,  the  charter  was  adopted 
and  for  four  years  New  York  tried  a  centralized  form  of  govem- 

the  lack  of  domg  anything  practically  in  any  department  It 
preciates  the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  conduct  an  active^^eLl 
government  on  that  plan.  The  result  was  that  in  1901the^l 
charter  was  adopted  which  did  provide  for  borough  aulor- 

str::t:;:erstdirr  ^^"^•^  -rr  '^  *"-- 

w.  drawn  along  ^::^Z::L^^-^ 
phys  cal  inspection,  physical  work,  supervision  of  phvsic^Tn 
struction  work   should  be  under  the  immediate  authoritv  of X 
local  officials  m  the  boroughs.     Now  I  do  not  doubt    T  I      ! 
suppose  that  any  one  does,  that  there  are  some  funlns  that  at 
essentiany  city-wide,  such  as  those,  of  the  Police  Department  th" 
Hea  th  Department,  the  Water  Department  -  but  as  to  this  par 
ticu^ar  subject  now  before  this  Committee,  my  views  t  Z 
as  they  are  worth  anything,  are  these,  there   s  at'preseralnH 

stated,  at  least  as  I  understnnH   if    ti,»4.   -^  ^mere 

under  tbA  isQfi    I,    *  ""''f^ana  it,  that  it  was  conceded  that 
21    -T.  ^'*^'''  *•""  centralisation  of  this  work  under  « 

city-wide  department  did  not  work  smoothlv  K,,.  tw  t 

the  added  experience  of  years  i't  .oZTot^^^  Z^^T^ 
answer  to  that  is  that  city-wide  departments  do  n"t  workl  JJv 
at  the  present  instant,  and  when  I  say  smoothly  I  doTot  mZtS 
there  is  any  friction  but  I  mean  that  the  sa^e'old  ql  ilaHst 
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If  there  is  a  deputy  in  a  borough  he  will  not  assume  the  responsi- 
bility because  the  Commissioner  will  not  let  him.  That  is  my 
impression.  I  do  not  know  that  the  commissioners  have  so  in- 
structed their  deputies  but  I  think  it  is  very  natural.  If  I 
were  a  Commissioner  and  responsible  for  the  management 
of  my  department,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  letting 
a  deputy,  for  whose  appointment  I  was  responsible,  in 
Queens,  Richmond  or  anywhere  else,  pass  on  a  matter  of 
any  importance.  I  would  want  it  submitted  to  me.  If  that 
i\s  the  plan  of  this  bill  and  it  becomes  law,  and  tlie  old  condi- 
tion is  restored,  so  far  as  actual  physical  construction  goes, 
then  it  will  require  the  submission  of  vitally  important  questions 
to  those  in  authority  here  in  Manhattan,  to  men  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  unless  they  go  on  special  occasions 
to  one  of  the  outlying  boroughs  to  get  that  knowledge.  I  am 
against  such  a  system.  My  view  with  respect  to  what  I  might  call 
"  conditions  of  use  "  is  that  I  do  not  think  inspection  of  such 
conditions  are  necessarily  borough  functions.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  they  may  well  be  made  so. 

Mr.  Et.kus:  You  mean  maintenance  conditions? 

Mr.  Mathewson:  Maintenance  conditions.  They  are  prac- 
tically a  police  function,  in  the  large  sense  of  a  police  function. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  that  supervision  being 
vested  in  a  borough  official,  but  if  not,  I  do  think  they  should  be 
consolidated  either  under  the  health  or  some  other  department.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  should  be  the  duplication  now  existing. 
^As  to  the  argument  that  a  local  department  as  you  have  defined 
it,  so  far  as  physical  changes  in  structures  go,  could  not  fulfill  the 
functions  of  the  Labor  Department  and  that  there  would  be  a 
variety  of  rules  in  the  different  boroughs,  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  i-s  very  simple,  As  I  imder stand  the  Labor  Law,  that  has 
certain  provisions  as  to  structures.  No  local  authority  could  vary 
them  for  a  moment.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  seeing  that  they 
are  carried  out.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  Tenement  House  Law, 
which  provides  as  to  construction,  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  etc.,  and 
as  to  the  Building  Code.  Those  laws  are  for  the  State  and  the 
City  of  New  York  and  not  for  any  borough  but  for  all  of  the 
boroughs.     If,  however,  there  were  a  borough  head  over  physical 
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construction  work  or  alterations  or  changes  having  to  do  with 

buildings,  my  suggestion  would  be  that  there  should  be  some  kind 

of  an  organization  fonned  of  the  heads  of  the  different  boroughs 

to  provide  for  uniformity  of  ruling  in  trivial  matters.     When  I 

entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  the  first  of  this  year,  I 

found,  for  instance,  as  to  street  encroachments,  privileges,  etc., 

one  thing  was  permitted  in  the  Bronx  and  another  in  Manhattan 

and  another  in  Brooklyn,  and  since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have 

voluntarily,  Jargely  ended  tha't  by  the  aid  .and  cooperation  of  the 

different  building  superintendents  in  the  various  boroughs  so  that 

there  might  be  uniformity  of  action. 

By  Mr.  Elk  us: 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  President,  you  favor  a  consoli- 
datiou  of  the  departments  that  have  to  do  this  work  we  have  been 
discussing,  but  as  to  some  of  them  you  favor  a  consolidation  either 
in  the  building  departments  of  the  different  boroughs  or  in  some 
other  department  which  shall  be  responsible  to  the  borough  head 
and  in  others  they  shall  go  to  one  centralized  department  ?     A.  I 
say,  while  I  do  not  favor  the  centralized  department  controlling 
uses,  I  have  no  objection  to  it.   I  think  that  that  is  perfectly  log- 
ical.   Inspection  of  uses  may  be  termed  a  police  function  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  term.     The  other  work  of  supervision  of  con- 
struction and  .alteration  has  to  do  with  a  physical  something  in  the 
borough.  The  builders  there  prefer  to  go  to  a  responsible  borough 
official.  They  want  a  final  decision  promptly.  Thev  do  not  want  to 
have  questions  affecting  their  wbrk  lead  to  a  series  of  interviews 
between  a  deputy  in  a  borough  and  the  principal,  out  of  it,  with 
perhaps  additional  time  consumed  obtaining  advice  from  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel.     We  get  this  frequently  in  the  different  bor- 
oughs though. 

Q.  But  what  we  are  after  is  your  view  on  the  consolidation ; 
that  you  are  in  favor  of?  A.  I  am.  May  I  mention  one  or  two 
other  matters.  My  understanding  of  this  bill  is,  it  is  purely 
tentative. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Mathewson  :   I  want  to  call  you  attention  to  one  or  two 
matters.     I  notice  the  salaries  for  the  building  superintendents 
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and  deputies  and  chief  inspectors  are  provided  for.  I  would  pro- 
test against  that  and  ask  that  it  be  reconsidered.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  is  re9t)onsible  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  legislation  fixing  salaries 

Mr.  Elkus  :  It  is  left  blank  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  It  is  as  yet  but  — 

Mr.  Elkus  :  You  mean  that  you  would  provide  that  the  Board 
of  Estimate  ^x  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Mathewson:   Yes. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  The  Legislature  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson:  Yes,  and  I  would  suggest  also  what  Mr. 
McAneny  suggested,  vesting  the  power  in  the  Board  as  to  their 
functions,  which  might  be  omitted  in  the  bill  prepared  by  your 
Committee. 

Mr.  Elkus  :   Give  a  general  power  to  the  Board  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  is  also  another  ques- 
tion deserving  of  very  careful  consideration,  and  this  is  regardless 
of  whether  the  commissioner  would  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
or  appointed  by  the  Borough  President.  He  appears  to  have  a 
most  absolute  power.  In  fact  a  person  can  not,  as  suggested  here, 
even  obtain  an  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Court  until  after  five 
days.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  is  a  little  too  much  power  to  trust 
to  one  man. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Isn't  that  in  the  present  Tenement  House  Law  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson:  It  is,  I  think,  but  if  it  is,  it  should  be 
changed.  My  suggestion  as  to  that  would  be  that  in  a  case  of 
drastic  action  on  one  man's  initative  it  should  receive  the  approval 
of  some  one.  Probably  of  the  appointing  power.  Affecting  the 
vacating  of  a  house  because  of  disease  —  I  doubt  very  much  the 
wisdom  of  taking  that  away  from  the  Health  Department.  The 
head  of  a  new  department  should  not  be  put  to  the  responsibility 
of  closing  houses  because  of  disease.  He  would  need  medical 
inspectors. 
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Mr.  Elkus  :  The  bill  provides  reported  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Health  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  At  their  direction  ? 

Mr.  Elkus  :  That  is  what  the  bill  provides.  Let  me  ask  you 
this  question :  Are  you  in  favor  of  some  Board  of  Standards  and 
Appeals,  which  ever  plan  is  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  must  be  one. 
I  can  not  conceive  of  any  scheme  where  there  should  not  be  such  ^ 
Board. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Of  course  it  would  be  a  very  extensive  Board  to 
cover  all  of  these  matters ;  you  would  be  in  favor  having  such  a 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  I  would  undoubtedly.  Another  thing,  where 
it  is  provided  that  the  Board  of  Standards  has  the  power  to  call 
witnesses,  may  I  sugest  that  there  be  put  in  the  charter,  if  it  is  not 
already  there,  the  general  provision  that  any  board  or  any  head 
of  a  Department  may  do  that.  I  trust  these  suggestions  may  be 
of  some  value  because  I  understand  as  already  stated,  no  one  is 
committed  to  the  proposed  bill,  it  being  merely  a  tentative  form. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Would  you  have  this  Board  of  Standards  a  city 
board,  or  a  borough  board  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :   That  should  be  citv  wide. 

ft'' 

By  Mr.  Olvany: 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  find  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
:ment  Law  working  out  in  the  Borough  of  Bronx  in  reference  to 
construction  and  alteration  of  buildings,  that  being  a  centralized 
department  ?     A.  How  do  I  find  it  working  out  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  Do  the  real  estate  owners  like  it  ? 

Q.  Yes.  As  to  plans  filed  by  owners  ?  A.  The  builders'  plan  — 
if  I  understand  it  the  delay  in  sending  plans  first  to  one  depart- 
ment and  then  to  another  —  that  would  be  covered  in  my  general 
statement  that  whatever  relates  to  structural  work  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  one  department. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Tenement  House  Department  should  be 
left  alone  and  not  consolidated  with  these  other  departments  ?    A. 
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As  I  said  before,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that,  but  I  do  think,  if  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment is  not  left  all  of  its  functions,  the  functions  of  inspectors  as 
to  uses  as  distinguished  from  control  over  structural  work,  then  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  that  go  somewhere  else  than 
to  the  Building  Department,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  essen- 
tial function  of  the  Building  Department  to  watch  buildings  after 
completion.    However,  such  a  department  could  do  that  work 

Q.  As  you  know,  the  State  Labor  Department  has  control  in 
reference  to  the  construction  and  alteration  of  factories  in  New 
lorkCity?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  should  still  exist  or  be  given  to  the  new 
Building  Department  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not  think  the  function  of 
supervisor  of  construction  work  should  be  left  with  the  Labor 
Department.     The  functions  of  the  Building  Department  are  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  carried  out.     The  factory  laws  provide  cer- 
tain things,  as  that  bake-shops  must  have  certain  requirements 
and  the  Tenement  House  Law  has  other  requirements.     Where 
things  are  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  as  the  supreme  law-making 
power  of  the  State,  my  idea  is  that  the  Building  Department  should 
be  the  administrative  department  to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
laws  instead  of  putting  people  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  three  de- 
partments to  have  their  work  vised  by  each  department.     Such  a 
result  would  be  an  improvement  over  existing  conditions 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  Labor  Law  ?  A.  I  have  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  most  laws;  I  never  pretended  to  understand 
them  all  perfectly. 

Q.  Then  you  must  understand  that  the  plans  now  submitted  to 
the  Labor  Department  must  be  submitted  to  the  Building  Depart- 
ment ?    A.  I  do.  or 

Q.  Then  you  don't  believe  in  home  rule  in  reference  to  the 
construction  and  alteration  of  buildings,  do  you  ?  A.  I  believe 
in  the  very  fullest  home  rule,  but  I  believe  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  for  the  care  of  its  people  should 
have  the  right  to  provide  that  the  bake-shops  in  Elmira  or  Painted 
Post  can  be  built  in  certain  ways  and  of  certain  materials  and  that 
factories  also  can  be  built  in  this  or  that  manner  as  to  them  may 
seem  best.     I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  city  statute. 
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Q.  The  question  is,  we  have  a  building  code  in  the  city  of  New 
York  which  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Miller.  A.  By  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  employed  to  frame  a  new  building  code 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ?  A.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  employed  as 
an  expert  to  draft  the  code  which  the  Board  of  Aldermen  will 
act  upon. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  inasmuch  as  the  city  of  New  York 
has  a  building  code  that  the  State  Department  of  Labor  should 
say  as  to  how  these  factory  regulations  shall  be  in  New  York  ? 
A.  I  see  no  objection  to  that ;  the  police  power  is  in  the  State. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  question  of  police  power.  A.  I  think  it  is  when 
It  comes  to  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  but  what  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings in  New  York  City  could  amply  take  care  of  the  buildings  and 
alterations  in  New  York  City  ?  A.  I  will  make  the  same  answer 
that  somebody  made  this  morning,  that  it  would  depend  a  good 
deal  on  who  the  superintendent  was ;  do  you  mean  one  man  in  the 
city  as  a  whole? 

Q.  No ;  is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  but  that  a  competent 
building  superintendent  could  supervise  the  construction  and  alter- 
ation of  buildings  in  New  York  City  ?  A.  One  man  for  the  whole 
city  ? 

Q.  No,  a  superintendent  in  each  borough ;  is  there  any  ques- 
tion if  we  had  a  borough  superintendent  but  that  he  could  do  it  ? 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  think  a  competent  builder  or  architect  of  suffi- 
cient experience  could  devise  every  protection  for  life  and  property 
that  the  Legislature  could  devise  in  the  factory  law  and  see  tha"t 
it  was  carried  out. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  any  reason  then  why  you  think  the  State 
Legislature  should  prescribe  any  building  rules  for  New  York 
City  as  against  our  Board  of  Aldermen  ?  A.  Simply,  as  I  say,  it 
18  a  matter  of  political  economy  —  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the 
State.  While  we  are  in  New  York  City  we  are  still  part  of  the 
fetate,  and  I  cannot  advance  any  reasonable  argument  why  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  the  people,  the  Legislature  should  not 'provide 
rules  for  the  entire  State  from  Montauk  Point  to  Buffalo     I  can 
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go  further,  but  you  are  asking  me  for  a  logical  reason  on  which  I 
could  argue  why  the  State  should  not  to  anything  — 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  Mr.  President,  is,  do  you  feel 
that  general  State  laws  made  for  the  entire  State  should  govern 
New  York  City  as  well  as  small  towns,  where  conditions  are  en- 
tirely different  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  any  refuge  from  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  laws  if  they  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  point ;  what  the  real  estate  people  of  New  York 
are  suffering  under  is  that  the  State  Labor  Department  is  now 
passing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  entire  State  irrespective  of 
the  conditions  in  New  York  City;  don't  you  feel  that  if  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  real  estate  conditions  and  other  conditions 
in  New  York  City,  they  would  be  more  competent  to  pass  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  that  particular  city  than  the  State  Legis- 
lature, composed  of  men  throughout  the  State  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman:  You  don't  mean  that  the  State  Legislature 
passes  rules  and  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Olvany  :  Passes  laws. 

The  Chairman:    You  had  reference  to  the  Industrial  Board 
and  not  to  the  Legislature  ? 

Mr.   Olvany:  Of  course  the  Legislature  passes  general  laws 
and  allows  the  Industrial  ,Board  of  the  .Department  of  Labor  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  which  will  cover  conditions  throughout 
the  entire  State.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  a  Jaw-making 
body  in  New  York  City  could  not  make  better  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  New  York  City  than  a  State  board  could  ?    A.  I  haven't 
the  same  respect  for  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board  as 
I  have  for  those  made  by  the  Legislature.     If  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  to  be  made  by  a  board  they  could  be  better  made  by  some 
one  on  the  ground. 

Q.  And  therefore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Department  as 
now  existing  should  be  transferred  to  this  new  department  ? 

Commissioner  Smith  :  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  the  former 
building  superintendent  of  Manhattan  was  engaged  by  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  as  an  expert  on  a  building  code  for  this  city  ? 
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Mr.  Mathewson:  Yes. 

Commissioner  Smith  :  How  long  has  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
been  revising  that  code  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  From  hearsay,  for  several  years  past. 

The  Chairman  :  Isn't  it  a  good  deal  like  the  new  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  No,  we  haven't  started  on  the  new  charter ; 
just  getting  ready. 

The  Chairman  :  Ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature you  have  been  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Mathewson  :  Those  questions  are  continually  talked  of. 

Mr.  Elkus:  About  fifteen  years  it  has  been  talked  of. 

The  Chairman  :  Of  course  there  is  always  some  progress  made. 
By  Mr.  Charles  Mullin  : 

Q.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  President,  you  favor  consolidation  of  the 
building,  tenement  and  other  departments  during  construction  ? 
A.  l^nqualifiedly. 

Q.  As  distinguished  from  centralization  of  authority  in  one 
borough  over  the  other  borough  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  ;ny  ex- 
perience,  and  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had  a  far  larger 
experience  connected  with  this  government  than  most  people,  the 
scheme  which  has  worked  best  for  protection  and  control  over  the 
physical  work  is  where  the  person  interested  in  the  work  has  had, 
at  home  in  his  own  borough,  practically  the  last  resort  where  he 
could  have  things  decided,  but  with  a  right  of  appeal  when  neces- 
sary. 

By  Commissioner  McGuire  : 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  saving  to  the  city,  do  you  think,  to  consoli- 
date these  departments  ?  A.  I  have  not  given  it  thought  myself, 
but  I  have  had  a  report  from  my  superintendent  of  buildings 
which  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  check  up  which  would 
indicate  a  very  great  saving. 

Q.  A  very  great  saving  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  jou  have  that  checked  up  will  you  give  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

By  Mr.  Helms  : 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  central  board  of  appeals  ?    A.  I  think  there 
must  be  some  central  board  of  appeals  somewhere.     There  are 
cases  that  will  come  up  of  constniction  of  the  existing  laws. 
Whether  it  will  be  permitted  in  connection  with  this  law  or  not, 
there  have  been  at  all  times  cases  arising  under  the  building  code' 
and  very  properly,  where  the  superintendent,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President,  could  allow  a  variation  in  the  interest  of  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law.    There  should  be  some  cen- 
tral board  to  which  these  contested  questions  should  go  and  where 
rulings  should  be  made  to  secure  uniformity  throughout  the  city, 
which  could  be  done  if  you  have  borough  departments.     If  you 
had  a  city  department  you  would  have  to  have  an  appeal  some- 
where.    You  cannot  allow  a  man  with  the  vast  powers  that  a  city 
superintendent  would  have  to  be  without  a  resort  to  which  he 
could  go  if  he  thought  he  was  aggrieved. 

Q.  Would  you  approve  of  having  the  commissioners  on  one  cen- 
tral board  of  appeals  ?    A.    Unqualifiedly. 

Q.  Would  it  be  wise  to  have  an  appeal  taken  from  a  superin- 
tendent sitting  on  a  board  of  appeal  to  an  appeal  from  himself? 
A.  You  could  very  well  provide  for  that ;  that  on  an  appeal  from  a 
ruling  of  his  he  should  not  deliberate. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  now  exist- 
ing, or  the  Board  of  Appeals  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  do  you  think  it  has  been  working  prop- 
erly ?  A.  I  must  say  I  haven't  heard  any  great  complaint  except 
as  to  the  salaries  some  of  them  receive. 

Q.  There  are  no  salaries ;  'some  of  them  get  ten  dollars  a  ses- 
sion.    A.  Some  of  them  have  salaries,  T  think. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  working  of  it  ?  A.  I  have  heard  no  serious 
complaint  of  that;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Oscar  Lowinsohn: 

Q.  Mr.  President,  wouldn't  you  favor  a  Board  of  Examiners 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  now  there  but  the  Board  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  politics ;  in  other  words,  a  board  selected  by  pro- 
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fessional  or  trade  organizations  to  pass  upon  these  questions ;  this 
board  to  be  composed  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  present  Board 
of  Examiners^  A.  Mr.  Lowinsohn,  1  am  not  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  a  Mayor  or  anybody  else  must  appoint 
a  man  suggested  by  certain  organizations.  I  think  the  appointing 
power  should  unqualifiedly  take  the  responsibility  for  any  appoint- 
ment made,  and  no  one  should  have  the  opportunity,  should  occa- 
sion later  arise  for  criticism,  of  saying  that  a  man  was  simply  ap- 
pointed because  an  organization,  which  may  have  been  merely  a 
paper  organization,  had  suggested  the  man. 

Tjie  Chairman:  Substituting  one  kind  of  politics  for  another 
kind  of  politics. 

Hon.  Lewis  H.  Pounds,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elk  us: 

Q.  ^Ir.  President,  as  Borough  President  of  Brooklyn,  you  have 
given  some  consideration,  I  suppose,  to  this  matter  we  are  dis- 
cussing this  morning  ?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.     A.  I  think  my 
statement  can  be  shortened  very  greatly  by  saying  I  agree  almost 
absolutely  and  in  detail  with  the  statement  by  Borough  President 
Mathewson  as  presented  here.     It  is  the  position  that  I  think  is 
largely  taken  by  the  borough  presidents.    We  have  in  Brooklyn  a 
borough  now  of  nearly  two  million  people  and  with  conditions 
quite  different  from  those  that  rule  in  Manhattan.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  more  similarity  between  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
both  as  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  being  nearer  to  a 
center  in  Manhattan  and  as  to  their  form  of  building,  so  that  it 
would  not  possibly  make  the  diflFerence  there  that  it  would  with 
us.    >Ve  issue  more  permits  than  any  other  borough,  and  we  have, 
I  think,  more  buildings  as  distinct  buildings,  of  course  manv  of 
them  being  small,  than  three  other  boroughs,  Manhattan,  Bronx 
and  Richmond,  the  other  three  outside  of  Queens.    Really  the  con- 
ditions in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  are  more  identical  than  those. 
Xow,  I  could  go  right  on  through  these  departments,  but  it  seems 
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to  me  in  poorer  language  and  less  explicit  I  would  follow  the 
statements  that  President  Mathewson  has  made  here,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  your  time.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  it,  but  I  take  the  stand  unalterably  as  against  a  city  central- 
ized department  of  the  building  interests. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  centralization  in  the  city  —  A.  Main- 
tenance and  supervision. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned  you  believe  that  it 
should  be  located  or  centralized  in  the  borough  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  should  be  centralized  'i  A.  We  agree  with  that  abso- 
lutely. 

Q.  The  principle  of  the  thing  you  are  agreed  upon ;  it  is  only 
whether  it  should  be  in  the  city  or  in  the  borough?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

roMMissioNEij  McGiire:  Would  that  also  apply  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  departments  ? 

Mr.  Pounds:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  consolidations  in  the  boroughs  you  believe  that 
the  departments  should  be  consolidated,  all  their  work  should  be 
consolidated  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Of  couse  that  would  take  the  power  from  the  city  adminis- 
tration and  put  it  into  the  borough  president's  office  ?  A.  Xo,  I 
do  not  admit  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  when  an  act  is  performea 
by  a  borough  president  that  it  is  necessarily  antagonistic  or  apart 
from  the  Mayor.  We  are  just  as  much  interested  in  this  town  as 
he  is. 

Q.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  it  took  the  supervision  away  from 
the  Mayor  and  put  it  in  charge  of  the  borough  president  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  there  are  certain  features  in  each  of  these  departments, 
the  Tenement  House  Department,  Fire  Department  and  the  State 
Labor  Laws  that  I  do  not  know  yet ;  I  have  not  solved  at  all  just 
how  they  should  be  adjusted.  I  think  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  a  board  or  else  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a  follow-up  system 
in  the  separate  bureaus.  I  just  haven't  worked  that  out,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  But  the  principle  of  the  matter  you  are  strongly  in  favor  of  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McGuire: 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  its  being  a 
saving  through  the  consolidation  of  these  departments  ?  A.  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would  be  a  very  great  saving,  how  much  I  don't 
know.  I  haven't  worked  it  out.  Suppose  you  take  the  construction 
and  alteration  from  the  Tenement  House  Department,  for  exam- 
ple. I  should  think  it  would  cut  down  very  materially  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  department  has  a  year.  Now, 
suppose  they  keep  up  a  corps  of  inspectors  to  see  if  the  different 
provisions  are  carried  out  as  to  conditions  in  the  different  rooms, 
and  so  on,  the  Building  Department  first  having  the  formula  for 
the  construction  that  should  be  complied  with,  the  same  as  is  done 
in  the  original  construction.  Then  suppose  the  Tenement  House 
Department  follows  up  as  to  the  lighting  of  halls  and  seeing  that 
their  windows  are  not  closed  up  after  they  are  once  constructed, 
which  might  occur,  and  the  like  of  that;  that  it  would  then  re- 
quire not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  force  I  should  think  they 
now  have,  but  I  would  not  pretend  to  be  explicit  on  that. 

Q.  But  from  an  economic  standpoint  it  is  your  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable  ?  A.  I  do  think  so.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  was  developing  property  and  building  in  1898  and  1899  and  I 
did  suffer  very  greatly  from  the  form  of  centralization  that  they 
had  then.  I  got  through  the  first  Board  of  Public  Improvements 
the  first  sewer  contract  and  street  improvement  contracts  that  that 
first  board  passed,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  that  kind  of 
work  ever  since,  and  we  all  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  to  go 
back  to  the  old  principle  I  think  would  be  a  very  great  detriment. 

Hon.  Maurice  E.  Connolly  (President  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens)   addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Connolly:  I  can  agree  with  Mr.  Pounds  in  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Mathewson  pretty  generally  covered  the  subject  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  most  of  what  he  said.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  question  of  the  building  of  factories  the  preparation  of 
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the  plans,  the  approval  of  the  plans,  can  be  done  by  the  city  au- 
thorities just  as  well  as  by  the  State,  and  I  think  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  city  officials!     I  oppose  strongly  the  proposition  of 
having  a  centralized  bureau  as  provided  for  in  this  bill  and  be- 
lieve that  these  various  bureaus  should  be  consolidated  under  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  as  it  now  exists.    I  do  not  know  of  any 
evil  in  the  building  bureau  that  it  is  sought  to  remedy.    I  do  not 
know  of  any  criticism  that  has  been  directed  at  the  building  bu- 
reau,  and  1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  status  quo  with  respect 
to  that  should  not  be  maintained.     Those  who  feel  that  a  change 
should  be  made  should  be  compelled  to  make  out  their  case  and  if 
they  cannot  make  out  that  kind  of  a  case  there  should  be  no  change. 
That  is  my  proposition.     Practically  it  works  out  this  way  in  the 
bureau  of  buildings  now.     Our  superintendent  of  buildings  is  able 
to  give  a  decision  to  an  architect  or  to  a  builder  on  the  moment. 
If  the  architect  or  builder  does  not  agree  with  him  and  his  de- 
cision, he  may  go  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.     The  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, I  believe,  should  be  maintained  in  substantially  the  con- 
dition it  is  to-day.    I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  that  should 
be  changed.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  a  deputy  commissioner 
m  a  borough  or  an  inspector,  this  is  the  situation :     Mr.  Moore 
our  superintendent  of  buildings,  sees  thirty  or  forty  people  and 
passes  upon  thirty  or  forty  questions  a  day.     It  seems  that  the 
same  number  that  went  to  this  chief  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
borough  would  be  compelled  to  go  over  to  Manhattan  and  go  over 
the  same  ground  and  perhaps  go  several  more  times  to  see  the  man 
who  can  eventually  give  him  a  decision.     Suppose  he  goes  to  the 
superintendent  in  New  York,  the  man  in  charge  of  all  of  these 
things,  the  head  of  this  commission,  and  suppose  he  isn't  satisfied 
with  this  decision,  he  can  still  go  to  the  Mayor,  who  is  the  appoint- 
mg  power,  and  talk  with  the  Mayor  about  the  subject,  and  he  may 
be  compelled  first  to  go  to  his  borough,  then  to  the  superintendent 
in  New  York,  and  then  to  the  Mayor,  and  after  he  has  exhausted 
his  resources  there  he  perhaps  would  feel  that  he  ought  to  go  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners.    Now,  with  the  conditions  existing  as  they  do 
to-day  m  the  Building    Department,  a  man  goes  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings,  sees  him  and  get  a  decision  at  once  and  that 
decision  is  final  unless  it  is  reversed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
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That,  I  believe,  should  be  maintained.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Mathew- 
son  that  all  the  questions  arising  upon  the  approval  of  plans  for 
buildings  and  for  alterations,  whether  they  be  tenement  house,  fac- 
tories, or  dwelling  houses,  should  be  in  one  borough,  and  they 
should  be  separate  and  apart  from  any  supervision  afterwards. 
Now,  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  was  organized  as  a  result  of  the 
Triangle  fire.     Now  what  was  the  Triangle  fire  and  what  caused 
it  ?    It  was  not  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  preparation  of  the 
plans.     The  plans  were  all  right.     The  exits  were  wide  enough, 
but  the  trouble  was  they  were  locked  when  the  people  wanted  to 
get  out.     Now  that  is  inspection  afterwards.     On  the  question  of 
expense  you  must  now  go  to  the  Tenement  House  Department  and 
have  your  plans  examined  for  light  and  air.    Now  our  examiner, 
knowing  the  requirements  that  are  compelled  by  law,  in  a  few 
moments  while  he  is  examining  those  plans  can  compute  for  light 
and  air.    There  is  no  particular  difficulty  about  that,  and  not  near 
as  much  as  finding  the  structural  ability  of  the  various  materials 
to  stand  the  weights  that  will  be  imposed  upon  them.     That  in- 
spector can  just  as  well  inspect  for  light  and  air  and  it  will  not 
take  him  two  minutes  to  do  it.    In  the  same  way  the  inspector  who 
inspects  plans  to-day  can  inspect  for  fire-escapes.    There  is  no  ad- 
ditional work  involved  and  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  that  one 
bureau  can  do  all  that  work.     I  do  not  know  why  the  inspection 
for  fire  prevention  purposes  after  the  building  is  erected  should 
be  by  a  civilian  body.     I  believe  that  should  be  done  by  the  uni- 
formed firemen.     They  know  best  those  questions  and  that  would 
make  it  necessary  for  the  firemen  on  the  post  to  go  to  those  various 
buildings,  factories,  tenement  houses  and  others  when  necessary 
at  certain  periods.     He  is  in  a  better  position  to  inspect  with  r^ 
gard  to  those  things  than  anybody  else,  and  he  at  the  same  time 
becomes  familiar  with  the  building  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire 
he  can  go  there  and  knows  at  once  just  what  conditions  he  is  likely 
to  meet  in  the  factories.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  tenement  house 
duties   of   inspecting   tenement   houses    after   their   construction 
should  be  taken  away  nor  that  that  force  should  be  brought  into 
the  building  bureau  or  any  other  bureau.     We  are  concerned  in 
our  bureau  with  this  proposition  only,  with  the  proposition  that 
everything  that  has  reference  to  the  building  itself,  separate  and 
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apart  from  the  use  of  the  building  afterwards,  should  be  in  one 
body.  Now  who  makes  subsequent  inspections?  Whether  it  is 
centralized  in  the  Mayor  or  centralized  in  the  State  or  somewhere 
else  we  don't  care  about,  but  we  are  interested  when  a  man  wants 
to  build  a  building ;  we  are  interested  in  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  receive  a  decision  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  without  the 
necessity  of  going  to  a  commissioner  in  Manhattan  or  anybody  else. 
He  ought  to  be  given  his  decision  so  that  he  may  then  go  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners. 

We  have  the  Water  Department  in  Queens  and  the  Charities 
Department  and  various  other  departments,  and  see  what  will 
happen  in  the  Building  Department  if  it  is  centralized,  from  what 
does  happen  in  these  other  departments,  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  I  am  not  guessing  at  this.  These  difficulties  I  point  out 
are  happening  to-day  in  every  one  of  the  boroughs,  in  our  borough, 
in  every  one  of  the  bureaus  that  are  centralized  in  the  Mayor. 

Now  with  respect  to  general  details,  as  Mr.  Mathewson  sug- 
gested; they  could  very  well  be  taken  care  of  —  uniformity  of 
practice  in  small  matters  —  those  matters  could  be  brought  about 
by  a  compulsory  meeting  of  the  building  superintendents  as  a 
board.  The  same  objection  cannot  be  raised  to  the  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  that  is  raised  through  the  necessity  of  going 
to  a  commissioner  to  have  the  decision  of  an  inspector  reversed. 
In  our  borough  since  Mr.  Moore  has  been  superintendent  there 
have  been  about  eighteen  thousand  plans  examined  and  it  was  onlv 
necessary  for  the  builder  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  six 
cases,  so  that  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  you  then  you,  like  Mr. 
Mathewson  and  Mr.  Pounds,  are  in  favor  of  a  consolidation  of 
these  departments  but  you  think  that  as  far  as  the  construction 
supervision  is  concerned  the  consolidation  should  be  in  the  borough 
authorities?    A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  As  far  as  maintenance  is  concerned  it  should  be  in  the  city 
authorities  ?  A.  We  do  not  care  who  has  it.  The  State  may  have 
it,  the  city  may  have  it ;  we  don't  care. 

Q.  The  thing  this  Commission  is  concerned  with  mostly  is  the 
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principle  of  consolidation;  you  are  in  favor  of  that?  A.  Abso- 
lutely, and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anybody  who  will  take 
an  opposite  view.    I  think  that  is  unanimous. 

By  Mr.  Lowinsohn  : 

Q.  If  your  present  superintendent  of  buildings  was  given  more 
power,  as  he  probably  would  under  this  bill,  than  he  now  has, 
although  he  would  be  a  subordinate,  don't  you  think  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Buildings  such  as  we  now  have  would  continue  ?  A.  No, 
because  as  long  as  he  is  subordinate  to  another  man,  as  Mr.  Math- 
ewson says,  he  will  either  assume  the  full  power  of  responsibility 
or  the  Commissioner  won't  give  it  to  him.  Now  that  has  worked 
out  in  the  Police  Department,  it  has  worked  out  in  the  Water 
Department  and  in  every  department  of  the  city.  A  man  in  our 
borough  with  respect  to  the  water  supply,  gas  and  electricity  has 
practically  no  powers  now.  He  has  to  go  to  New  York  with 
almost  everything,  and  to  the  Police  Commissioner  in  Brooklyn, 
and  to  the  Fire  Commissioner  in  Brooklyn,  it  is  all  the  same. 
They  haven't  got  the  powers.  They  haven't  been  given  to  them 
as  far  as  I  know  as  long  as  they  were  compelled  to  report  to  some- 
body else. 

Q.  But  the  Tenement  House  Department  which  is  the  newer, 
excepting  the  Fire  Prevention  Department,  has  officers  in  all  of 
there  various  boroughs  who  are  subordinate  to  a  Commissioner  and 
each  of  those  officers  do  have  their  own  rulings  on  minor  matters  ? 
A.  We  have  no  office  at  all.  We  have  to  go  to  Brooklyn  for  those 
things. 

Q.  In  very  few  cases  are  there  appeals  to  the  Commissioner 
from  which  there  is  no  A.  Who  appoints  the  Commis- 
sioner ? 

Q.  The  Mayor?     A.  Who  appoints  the  deputies? 

Q.  I  believe  the  Mayor? 

Q.  Your  borough  happens  to  be  fortunate  in  having  a  good, 
sensible,  level-headed  superintendent  of  buildings.  If  you  had 
experience  with  some  of  the  other  boroughs  you  would  b^n  to 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  man  there  from  whom  appeals 
could  be  made.  The  reason  we  want  this  centralization  of  au- 
thority is  that  our  trouble  has  been  in  some  of  the  boroughs  that 
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the  appointees  are  unfit.  They  immediately  become  arbitrary. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  trouble  getting  opinions  from  them  and  fre- 
quently we  are  prevented  from  appealing  to  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners because  the  issue  does  not  warrant  it ;  would  that  be  changed  ? 
A.   Very  quickly. 

Q.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that  ?     A;  I  can  not 
guarantee  anything. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  power  of  appeal  over  the  head  of  a  super- 
intendent on  the  ground  that  his  action  was  arbitrary  I  think 
then  you  would  also  begin  to  feel  the  way  we  do,  that  there  should 
be  some  means  of  preventing  us  from  being  continually  harassed 
by  these  petty,  arbitrary  decisions  that  are  given  ?  A,  We  could 
get  around  your  proposition  by  having  an  appeal  from  the  deputy 
superintendent  to  the  superintendent  and  then  another  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  Your  proposition  means  the  reformation 
of  men  and  not  the  reformation  of  the  Building  Bureau.  You 
can  not  guarantee  what  kind  of  men  are  going  to  be  appointed, 
that  is  these  deputies. 

Mr.  LowiNsoJixX :  No,  no  more  that  you  can  guarantee  the  kind 
of  men  to  be  appointed  superintendent  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Connolly:  So  when  you  suggest  something  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  this,  you  are  only  guessing,  you  are  hoping  so. 

Mr.  LowiNsoiiN :  If  you  establish  a  centralization  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  superior  officer  that  will  enable  you  to  get  justice 
if  you  can  not  get  it  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Connolly:  Are  not  the  cases  where  you  can  not  get  jus- 
tice, very  few,  and  where  you  weigh  the  cases  where  you  can  not 
get  justice  with  the  tremendous  amount  of  inconvenience  in  hav- 
ing to  go  elsewhere 

Mr.  Lowinsoun:  I  do  not  think  so,  I  think  it  hits  the  people 
who  have  small  amounts  of  money  to  spend  and  that  is  where 
the  tyranny  is  greatest. 

Mr.  Connolly:  In  what  borough  do  you  live? 

Mr.  LowiNSOHN :  I  live  in  Manhattan. 
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Mr.  Connolly:  In  Manhattan  there  is  not  the  objection  that 
there  is  in  the  other  boroughs  because  you  can  go  down  and  see 
the  Commissioner  and  get  your  decision,  but  in  the  other  boroughs 
it  is  different  and  the  objection  exists  generally  from  the  necessity 
of  going  from  one  bureau  to  the  other. 

Mr.  LowiNsoiiN :  That  can  be  obviated  the  way  the  Tenement 
House  Department  does.  It  is  known  that  the  Commissioner  on 
a  certain  day  is  in  a  certain  borough. 

Mr.  Connolly  :  I  have  been  Borough  President  for  three  years 
and  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  rule  or  custom  and  I 
keep  pretty  well  informed  of  such  things. 

Mr.  LowiNSOHN :  You  can  inquire  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  find 
out? 

Mr.  Connolly:  That  is  very  gratifying  but  when  you  say 
everybody  knows  it,  there  is  one  that  did  not. 

Mr.  LowiNSOHN :  The  point  is  we  feel  there  should  be  a  cen- 
tralization of  authority  and  probably  with  a  little  more  time  to 
think  over  a  bill  of  this  type  we  will  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Connolly  :  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of 
the  centralization  of  authority.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
These  departments  ought  to  be  centralized,  but  I  do  object  to  the 
proposition  of  the  appointive  power  being  the  Mayor  and  having 
a  chief  inspector  or  deputy  of  the  boroughs  because  of  the  incor- 
venience  of  it. 

Mr.  LowiNSOHN :  We  all  agree  this  is  a  tentative  bill  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  additional  study  and  change. 

Mr.  Moore  :  In  order  to  bring  out  the  point  that  Mr.  Lowin- 
sohji  made  I  would  say  this:  The  Tenement  House  Law  is  man- 
datory in  every  provision.  The  Buildings  Code  in  a  great  many 
matters  is  discretionary  and  so  with  the  other  departments  that 
you  mentioned.  Taking  that  into  consideration  would  you  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  in  the 
matter  of  an  appeal  to  the  deputy  and  then  to  the  Commissioner 
as  an  example? 
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Mr.  Connolly  :  If  that  be  the  case  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
the  Commissioner  is  a  perfunctory  sort  of  individual.  He  does 
not  have  any  discretion  to  exercise. 

Mr.  Lowinsohn  :  I  might  mention  here  that  the  Commissioner 
in  this  draft  of  the  bill  requires  practically  no  qualifications 
either ;  that  is  something  that  we  might  very  seriously  object  to. 

Mr.  Connolly  :  If  a  man  is  not  armed  with  discretion  it  does 
not  matter  who  he  may  be,  and  if  the  Commissioner  in  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  has  no  discretion  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  goes  to  Queens  or  not.  He  has  got  to  permit  you  to 
appeal  if  your  plans  are  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  he  has 
no  discretion. 

Mr.  McGuire;  You  think  the  consolidation  of  departments 
would  make  it  economical  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Connolly  :  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  about 
it.  Take  this  case,  here  is  a  set  of  plans  that  come  in  to  us.  We 
examine  them  for  everything  but  light  and  air.  If  we  know  that 
there  is  certain  amount  of  window  space  and  a  certain  amount 
of  air  required  the  same  man  that  examines  for  one  thing  can 
examine  for  the  other  thing.  The  same  with  fire  prevention. 
Their  plans  have  to  be  examined  for  fire  escapes  and  exits  only, 
served.  He  has  to  visit  that  building  and  in  two  minutes  more 
do  it  and  cut  out  the  work  that  is  being  done  over  here.  That  is 
bound  to  work  for  economy  because  you  have  three  men  spending 
all  of  their  time  doing  the  thing  that  one  man  can  do. 

The  Chairman  :  Then  there  is  also  the  matter  of  convenience 
to  the  citizens  in  that,  isn't  there,  outside  of  the  question  of 
economy  ? 

Mr.  Connolly  :  Yes,  there  is,  he  will  get  quicker  action.  Now 
in  the  case  of  inspection  why  cannot  the  man  who  goes  around  to 
see  the  fire  escapes  are  unencumbered  or  if  the  windows  are  barred 
up  or  not  barred  up,  why  can't  he  inspect  for  something  else  in 
a  factory ;  why  can't  he  inspect  to  see  if  the  factory  laws  are  ob- 
served. He  has  to  visit  that  building  and  in  two  minutes  more 
he  can  examine  for  the  other  matters.     Isn't  economy  bound  to 


be  introduced?  You  cannot  cut  down  the  cost  of  inspection  in 
a  factory  building  by  consolidating  the  inspection  after  the  factory 
has  been  completed  but  in  that  way  I  have  suggested  it  is  bound 
to  result  in  economy. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  heard  both  sides  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Connolly:  I  didn't  hear  the  other  side.     That  is  the  way 
I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  James  Nolan,  addressed  the  Commission.  I  am  chief 
clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 
Mr.  McCormick  (the  Borough  President)  desired  me  to  say  that 
he  thoroughly  coincides  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  other 
borough  presidents,  and  further  to  state  that  his  borough  suffers 
more  than  any  other  from  this  multiplicity  of  departments  and 
inspections  on  account  of  its  geographical  situation,  it  taking  such 
a  long  time  to  go  from  our  borough  to  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 
We  find  that  in  the  matter  of  econonmy  it  would  be  a  great  sav- 
ing to  have  all  inspections  in  buildings  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings.  We  are  opposed  to  the  centralization  in  one  borough 
of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  on  the  ground  it  would  not  remedy  the 
fault  we  complain  of.  In  other  words  it  would  be  necessary  at 
times  for  people  to  visit  the  central  office,  as  has  been  stated  before 
to  receive  a  final  decision. 

By  The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  are  opposed  to  the  centralization  of  the 
building  departments  of  all  boroughs  into  one?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
mean  by  that  centralization  in  the  one  borough,  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan. 

Q.  You  assume  it  would  be  in  Manhattan?  A.  I  believe  it 
states  so  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Elkus;  No. 

The  Chairman:  Does  anv  one  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Nolan  anv 
questions  ? 

No  response. 
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Dr.    ITaven   Emerson    (Deputy   Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health),  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Doctor,  the  Health  Department  is  a  city  department,  that 
is,  it  covers  the  entire  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  this  matter ; 
I  presume  the  Commissioner  has  delegated  you  to  represent  him  ? 
A.  The  Commissioner  has.  It  can  be  stated  in  that  wherever  a  city 
or  State  department  is  created  and  develops  a  satisfactory  in- 
spection service  up  to  the  standard  at  present  maintained  bv 
the  Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Health  would  be 
quite  ready  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  inspection ;  that  what- 
ever department  is  developed  to  maintain  inspection  it  would  not 
relieve  the  Department  of  Health  from  the  responsibility  of  exer- 
cising its  health  functions ;  that  in  the  face  of  an  epidemic,  even 
though  certain  functions  were  delegated  to  this  special  depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health  would  still  have  to  enforce  its 
own  primary  jurisdiction  in  such  matters. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  law  to  take  that  away  ?  A. 
Insofar  as  it  speaks  of  the  structural  changes  in  ])akeries  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  not,  but  when  it  comes  to  vacat- 
ing premises  and  vacating  tenements  I  fail  to  see  how  that  would 
work  under  the  present  arrangement.  The  inspection  would  have 
to  be  made  by  a  medical  inspector. 

Q.  The  law  is  exactly  as  it  is  now.  The  Tenement  House 
Law  reads  the  same  way  as  that.  A.  The  Tenement  House  Law 
does  not  give  the  Tenement  House  Department  the  right  to  vacate 
premises  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic. 

Q.  It  does  give  them  the  right  ?  A.  But  they  don't  use  it. 
Q.  That  may  be  ?  A.  And  for  obvious  reasons.  They  have  no 
suitable  examiners  to  determine  when  epidemic  conditions  prevail. 
Q,  They  would  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Health  Board  ? 
A.  Insofar  as  they  would  act  on  the  recommendation  of  another 
inspection  that  would  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Department.  I 
appreciate  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  consolida- 
tion but  when  you  ask  for  power  to  vacate  premises  or  medical 
inspection  I  should  sf.y  it  would  duplicate  medical  inspectors 
rather  than  simplify  or  diminish  the  number. 
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Mr.  Elkus  :  That  is  copied  from  the  present  Tenement  House 
Law  and  I  presume  if  you  are  right  it  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  addressed  the  Commission: 

Me.  Kohn:  I  represent  in  this  brief  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  substance  of  our 
position  will,  I  understand,  be  concurred  in  by  representatives  of 
the  Underwriters,  the  building  trades  and  other  associations.  I 
will  outline  merely  the  position  taken  by  the  architects :  We  favor 
in  principle  the  consolidation  of  these  bureaus.  We  state  that 
the  time  for  the  consideration  of  details  is  inadequate.  We  see 
no  reason  why  any  one  department  any  more  than  another  should 
be  excluded  from  such  a  consolidation.  We  refer  specifically  to 
the  functions  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  and  think  they 
and  all  others  should  be  included  in  the  consolidation,  or  none.  We 
specify  that  such  consolidation  should  include  only  supervision 
of  the  construction,  alteration  and  fire  prevention  equipment  of 
structures,  eliminating  from  the  plan  such  functions  as  Dr.  Emer- 
son referred  to.  The  "  housekeeping ''  functions  should  not  be 
assigned  to  this  consolidated  bureau. 

We  call  attention,  and  I  think  that  that  is  our  most  important 
item,  to  the  distinction  that  should  be  made  between  the  Board 
of  Standards  and  the  Board  of  Appeals.  The  two  functions  should 
be  quite  separate.     We  propose : 

A.  A  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  "  Board  of  Standards,"  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  the  Superintendents  of 
Buildings  of  the  five  boroughs  and  three  or  five  experts.     This 
Board  would  be  required  to  prepare  standards  and  regulations, 
uniform  for  the  entire  city  on  all  those  matters  left  to  their  defini-  " 
tion  by  the  building  and  other  codes  governing  the  Departments' 
work.     Their  proposed  regulations  and  standards  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  City  Record  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  weeks 
before  final  adoption,  and  public  hearings  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for.     We  have  suggested  the  addition  of  three  or  five  ex- 
perts so  as  to  give  the  Board  the  assistance  of  technical  men  not  in 
the  Department  who  could  be  secured  for  part  time  work,  men  of 
much  higher  grade  than  any  that  could  be  permanently  employed 
at  comparatively  small  or  even  no  cost  to  the  city. 
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B.  A  Board  of  Appeal.  This  function  should  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  that  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  or 
Board  of  Standards.  Those  connected  with  building  work  in  this 
city  are  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  they  say  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  principle  of  a  Board  of  Appeals  (or  Board 
of  Examiners) — the  principle  of  an  independent  —  nonpolitical 
board,  is  most  valuable,  is  in  fact  essential.  By  nonpolitical,  we 
mean  a  Board,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  officially  by 
the  Mayor,  but  designated  severally  by  the  Architects'  Societies  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  Building  Trades,  the  Consulting 
Engineers  and  the  Underwriters;  the  Mayor  to  select  the  Chair- 
man from  among  its  members.  In  view  of  the  proposed  new  power 
of  the  Board  there  should  also  be  added  members  designated  by 
organizations  most  interested  in  tenement  house  protective  legis- 
lation. The  Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  the  Borough  Super- 
intendents should  not  be  members  of  this  Board.  The  Chief  of 
the  Fire  Department  should  be  a  member. 

None  but  technical  questions  come  before  this  Board  and  it 
should  consist  of  none  but  technically  qualified  men.  Its  com- 
position should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Unrepresentative  or- 
ganizations should  be  excluded.  On  a  Board  such  as  this  —  a 
Board  that  prevents  injustice  by  permitting  of  new  forms  of  con- 
struction not  provided  in  the  law,  new  solutions  of  structural  and 
fire  prevention  problems  not  permissible  by  strict  interpretation 
of  the  ordinances  —  on  such  a  Board  we  can  secure  the  services  of 
men  of  great  ability  at  little  or  no  cost  —  men  who  will  give  their 
time  as  they  have  in  the  past  for  the  good  of  the  city.  These  men 
could  never  be  had  to  serve  on  a  permanent  Board,  no  matter  what 
the  salary. 

Now  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  we  point  out  in  this  brief,  the 
Board  of  Appeal,  has  worked  well  in  the  past  and  we  desire  to 
have  a  similar  board  maintained  quite  distinct  from  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.  The  superintendents  should  not  be  members 
of  that  Board  of  Appeals  because  the  appeal  is  taken  in  almost 
every  case  from  their  decision  and  the  present  method  whereby 
the  superintendents  forward  their  documents  to  the  Board,  or  ap- 
pear before  it  if  they  wish,  is  much  fairer.  We  maintain  that  the 
designation  by  various  technical  organizations  —  while  not  always 
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perfect  in  the  past  —  that  that  method  is  really  very  valuable. 
Speaking,  now,  for  the  architects  alone  we  claim  we  have  been 
able  to  get  representatives  on  this  Board  of  Appeals  whom  we 
could  never  secure  in  any  other  way.  We,  as  architects,  ask  one  of 
our  best  men  in  the  interest  of  the  city  and  the  interest  of  the 
profession,  that  he  give  five  or  six  hours  a  week  with  practically 
no  pay  for  this  work  (ten  dollars  for  the  session),  a  man  who 
would  command  a  good  many  hundreds  of  dollars  for  that  amount 
of  time.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  The 
history  of  the  Board  shows  we  have  been  able  to  secure  men  of 
exceptional  character  when  we  ask  it  in  this  way.  Now  finally 
we  say  that  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  should  be  pub- 
lished and  made  citable  as  a  precedent  for  future  action. 

Mb.  Elkus  :  Are  any  of  them  published  now  ? 

Mr.  Kohn:  Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  think  not.  We  call  at- 
tention in  this  brief  to  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  and  supervision  of  elevators,  and  the  surveys  of  unsafe 
buildings.  That  is  a  requirement  of  the  present  Charter  —  a  sur- 
vey board  is  called  in  an  emergency  to  pass  upon  the  safety  of  a 
building  and  also — 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Isn't  it  the  plan  if  this  should  be  adopted  that  all 
those  functions  should  be  discharged  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  ? 

Mr.  Kohn  :  It  is  an  entirely  different  function. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Do  you  think  they  should  be  separate  boards  ? 

Mr.  Kohn  :  It  might  be  the  Board  of  Appeals  could  be  so  con- 
stituted as  before  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  be  called  on 
in  emergency,  but  the  qualifications  are  quite  different,  the  quali- 
fications that  would  be  needed  there. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Kohn,  in  your  opinion  do  you  favor  a 
consolidation  into  a  city  department  or  are  you  in  favor  of  a  con- 
solidation under  the  borough  presidents'  offices  ? 

Mr.  Kohn  :  The  Committee  was,  I  believe,  unanimous  that  it 
should  for  the  time  being  be  consolidated  into  boroughs.  I  think 
that  was  due  to  the  fact  whereas  we  realized  that  in  Manhattan 
we  would  be  equally  as  well  off  as  we  are  now,  as  far  as  the  time 
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spent  in  appeals  and  otherwise  is  concerned ;  in  the  other  boroughs 
the  men  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  a  centralized  de- 
partment. We  have  been  influenced  in  that  opinion  to  some  extent 
by  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  other  professional  men. 

Mr.  Fuanke:    Article  5  I  think  you  did  not  dwell  on? 

^1k.  Koiin:  I  think  I  did  sufficiently  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  functions  of  the  Board  of  Standards  and  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  should  be  kept  distinct. 

Mr.  Franke  :  I  do  not  think  you  mentioned  the  composition  of 
that  Board  ? 

Mr.  Kohn  :  We  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Standards  should  con- 
sist of  the  ^ve  superintendents  and  five  experts  to  be  appointed. 
I  think  technical  experts  could  probably  be  secured  without  pay 
to  cooperate  with  the  superintendents  in  preparing  those  standards 
that  would  have  to  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arctander:  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  if  in  vour 
profession  you  have  found  any  difference  in  inspectors  of  the 
Building  Departments  and  inspectors  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department  and  which  of  the  two  would  you  consider  to  be  most 
practical  ? 

Mr.  Kohn:  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  because  I 
haven't  any  very  great  experience  with  inspectors  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  and  am  not  qualified  to  answer. 

Mr.  D.  Everett  Waid,  addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Elkus  :     You  are  representing  what  association  ? 

Mr.  Waid:  The  architects  and  I  am  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  which  has  been  giving  some  year's  to  the  study 
of  the  proposed  building  code  for  the  city  and  is  now  working 
with  constructive  criticism  to  assist  Mr.  Miller  in  the  work  he 
is  doing  for  the  new  code.  The  points  have  been  well  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Kohn.  I  think  we  could  add  only  one  word  or  emphasis  on 
the  matter  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  proposed  Board  of  Appeals,  as  it  is  proposed  in 
the  tentative  draft,  the  legislative  and  executive  and  judicial  func- 
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tions  could  all  be  combined  in  one  official ;  in  other  words  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  should  have  under  a  flexible  building 
law  the  power  of  issuing  regulations  which  should  have  all  the 
force  of  ordinances.  That  is  very  important  in  order  to  secure  a 
properly  flexible  law  and  permit  us  to  admit  new  ideas,  new 
building  materials  and  new  methods.  At  the  same  time  an 
executive  officer,  if  any  one  appeals  from  his  decision,  he  sits 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  pass  upon  appeals  from  his  own 
decision.  That  seems  very  wrong  in  principle.  I  have  a  memo- 
randum covering  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Elkus:  You  may  submit  it  and  it  will  be  placed  upon 
the  record. 

The  memorandum  submitted  is  as  follows : 

Notes  referring  to  the  first  draft  of  a  tentative  bill  for  the 

« 

creation  of  a  Department  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  a  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  therein. 

The  public  should  be  protected  against  faulty  construction  and 
other  dangers  due  to  bad  planning  and  bad  workmanship.  At 
the  same  time  progressive  ideas  should  be  encouraged.  New 
building  materials  and  ingenious  construction  are  constantly  caus- 
ing revolutions  in  building  methods.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  we  can  accomplish  our  purposes  of  being 
safe  and  progressive  at  the  same  by  the  following  procedure : 

First. —  Enact  a  Building  Code  based  on  general  principles, 
and  made  as  brief  and  comprehensive  as  possible. 

Second. —  Give  the  Building  Department  power  to  publish 
regulations  which  shall  have  the  force  of  ordinances  and  be  more 
easily  modified  in  an  impartial  way. 

Third. —  Kefer  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Building  Depart- 
ment to  a  Board  of  Appeals,  whose  findings  shall  be  matters  of 
public  record  and  precedent. 

The  proposed  new  State  Law,  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
programme,  contains,  in  its  present  form,  a  vital  mistake,  in 
that  it  combines  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions,  all 
three  in  one  official,  the  head  of  the  Building  Department.  This 
would  be  a  proceeding  subversive  to  the  principles  underlying 
our  whole  government  machinery.     However  able  and  honest  the 
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head  of  the  Building  Department,  the  power  of  passing  upon 
an  appeal  from  his  decisions  and  interpretations  of  the  law  should 
be  lodged  in  a  body  of  several  men  who  could  judge  from  several 
points  of  view  more  safely  than  any  one  mind  could  do. 

Mr.  F.  J.  T.  Stewart  (Superintendent  of  the  Xew  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters)  addressed  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Stewart:  Kepresenting  the  Board  of  Underwriters  I 
want  to  file  with  you  a  brief  statement  for  myself  and  for  Mr. 
Ira  H.  Woolson,  on  behalf  of  the  :N"ew  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  which  we  endorse  the  scheme  in  principle  and 
particularly  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Kohn,  of  which  I  have 
attached  a  copy  herewith  and  we  also  file  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on  the  18th  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals,  their  feeling 
being  that  they  object  to  it  as  proposed  but  feel  that  it  should  be 
substantially  as  at  present,  and  in  subscribing  to  the  brief  that 
Mr.  Kohn  submitted  we  favor  the  separation  of  the  Board  of 
Standards  from  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

The  letter  and  brief  are  as  follows : 

The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
Bureau  of  Surveys,  123  William  Street. 
New  York,  November  23,  1914. 
Hon.  Egbert  F.  Wagner,  Chairman,  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission,  170  Broadway,  New  York  City: 
Dear  Sir. —  In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  bill  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Buildings  for  the  City  of  Greater  New  York 
and  a  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  therein,  the  undersigned 
are  authorized  by  the  special  committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  on  this  subject,  to  express  our  approval  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  the  general  object  of  the  bill. 

We  are  further  authorized  to  file  with  you  the  attached  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at  its 
meeting  held  November  18,  1914,  protesting  against  the  un- 
certain provision  for  our  representation  on  the  proposed  Board  of 
Standards  and  Appeals  which  is  intended  to  replace  the  present 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 


) 


We  are  further  authorized  to  advise  that  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  approves  in  substance  the  attached  brief 
approving  the  general  plan  of  consolidation  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and,  we 
believe,  endorsed  by  the  constituent  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  City  Departments.  We  especially  call  attention  to  the 
suggestions  regarding  the  proposed  Board  of  Standards  and  Ap- 
peals contained  therein. 

In  voicing  our  approval  of  the  principle  of  consolidation  of  the 
administrative  fimctions  affecting  buildings,  it  impresses  us  as 
the  only  logical  plan  to  ensure  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to 
eliminate  friction  and  inconsistencies.  We,  therefore,  believe 
that  the  principle  of  consolidation  should  be  carried  out  some- 
what literally  to  fully  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  wish  to  caution 
against  digressing  from  this  principle  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

F.  J.  T.  STEWART, 
Superintendent,  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters, 

IRA  H.  WOOLSON, 
Consulting  Engineer,  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters. 

RESOLUTION,  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDER- 
WRITERS, NOVEMBER  18,  1914 

Whereas,  Under  section  411  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 
creating  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  of 
the  City  of  New  York  it  is  required  that  one  of  the  members  of 
such  Board  shall  be  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  the  first  proof  of  a  tentative  bill 
for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  a  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  therein,  issued  for 
criticisms  and  suggestions  by  the  New  York  State  Factory  Inves- 
tigating Commission,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  create  a  Board  of 
Standards  and  Appeals  to  discharge  the  duties  of  what  is  now 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
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Whereas,  It  is  also  contemplated  in  such  bill  that  the  appoint- 
ment on  such  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  of  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  shall  not  be  obliga- 
tory, as  is  now  the  case  under  the  City  Charter,  but  shall  be  at  the 
option  of  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and 

Whereas,  Tt  is  in  the  interests  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of 
property  owners  and  of  the  capital  represented  in  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  or  the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals,  by  what- 
ever name  called,  should  necessarily  be  a  delegate  from  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  power  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  these  views,  to  oppose  any  proposed  legislation  the  effect 
of  which  might  be  that  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  would  not  necessarily  be  included  in  the 
membership  of  such  Board  of  Examiners  or  Board  of  Standards 
and  Appeals. 

STATEMENT  PREPARED  AND  SUBMITTED  NOVEM- 
BER 23,  1914,  BY  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CITY 
DEPARTMENTS 

(Representing  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  chapters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association,  The  New  York  Society  of  Architects,  and  tlie 
American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers.) 

1.  We  herewith  repeat  our  previously  recorded  approval  of  the 
principle  involved  in  the  consolidation  into  one  bureau  of  all  those 
City  and  State  Departments  having  supervision  over  the  construc- 
tion and  alterations  of  buildings  within  the  city  of  New  York. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  draft  is  entirely  inadequate  to  prepare  a  detailed  study  of  the 
same.    We  ask  another  and  later  opportunity  for  presenting  such 

detailed  criticisms. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  consolidation  of  Departments  should  be 
complete.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  any  one  Department  any 
more  than  another  (such  as  the  Tenement  House  Department) 
now  independent  should  be  excluded  from  such  a  consolidation. 
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4.  We  believe  that  the  new  Department  as  proposed  should  in- 
clude all  the  powers  of  the  City  and  State  Departments  mentioned 
in  the  tentative  bill  and  in  general  should  control  only  matters 
affecting  the  construction,  alterations  and  fire  prevention  equip- 
ment of  structures  in  the  greater  New  York. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  pro- 
posed in  the  tentative  draft  would  not  prove  effective.  We  believe 
that  the  two  functions  of  standards  and  appeals  should  be  kept 
distinct  The  Board  of  Appeals  is  a  technical  court  of  relief,  a 
court  of  adjustment.  There  should  therefore  be  two  separate 
boards,  as  follows: 

a.  A  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  "  Board  of  Standards  "  con- 
jsisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  the  Superintendents  of 
Buildings  of  the  ^ve  boroughs  and  three  experts.  This  Board 
of  nine  would  be  required  to  prepare  standards  and  regulations, 
uniform  for  the  entire  city  on  all  those  matters  left  to  their 
definition  by  the  Building  and  other  Codes  governing  the  Depart- 
ment's work.  Their  proposed  regulations  and  standards  should  be 
published  in  the  City  Record  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  weeks 
before  final  adoption,  and  public  hearings  should  also  be  provided 
for.  We  have  su^ested  the  addition  of  the  three  experts  so  as  to 
give  the  Board  the  assistance  of  technical  men  not  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  could  be  secured  for  part  time  work  —  men  of  much 
higher  grade  than  any  that  could  be  permanently  employed — at 
comparatively  small  or  even  no  cost  to  the  city. 

b.  A  Board  of  Appeal.  This  function  should  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  that  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  or 
Board  of  Standards.  Those  connected  with  building  work  in  thi» 
city  are  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  they  say  in  m> 
uncertain  terms  that  the  principle  of  a  Board  of  Appeal  (or  Board 
of  Examiners)  — the  principle  of  an  independcnt-nonpolitical 
Board  —  is  most  valuable,  is  in  fact  essential.  By  nonpolitical 
we  mean  a  Board  of  Appeal  appointed  officially  by  Ite  Mayor 
but  selected  bj  the  Architects^  Sooieties  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, the  Building  Trade*  Employers'  AssociatioiM^  Comailting 
Engineers  Society  and  Underwriters'  Associations.  In  view  of 
the  proposed  new  powers  of  the  Board  there  should  also  be  added 
members  selected  by  organizations  most  interested  in  tenement 

Vol.  V^79 
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house  protective  legislation.  The  Commissioiier  of  Buildings  and 
the  Borough  Superintendents  should  not  be  members  of  this  Board. 
The  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  should  be  a  member. 

None  but  technical  questions  come  before  this  Board  and  it 
should  consist  of  none  but  technically  qualified  men.  Its  cona- 
position  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Unrepresentative  organi- 
zations should  be  excluded.  On  a  Board  such  as  this  —  a  Board 
that  prevents  injustice  by  permitting  of  new  forms  of  construction 
not  prevised  in  the  law,  new  solutions  of  structural  and  fire  pre- 
vention problems  not  permissible  by  strict  interpretations  of  the 
ordinances  —  on  such  a  Board  we  can  secure  the  services  of  men 
of  great  ability  at  little  or  no  cost  —  men  who  will  give  their  time 
as  they  have  in  the  past  for  the  good  of  the  city.  These  are  men 
who  could  never  be  had  to  serve  on  a  permanent  Board,  no  matter 

xrh  fit  the  salar V 

6.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  should  for  obvious 
reasons  be  published  in  the  City  Record  and  be  made  citable  as 
precedents  for  future  applications. 

7.  There  are  many  details  of  the  plan  as  suggested,  which  in 
our  opinion,  should  be  modified.  Such,  for  instance,  are:  the 
failure  of  the  plan  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  elevators;  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  provide  for  surveys  of 
unsafe  buildings;  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  provide  for  ^surveys 
on  appeals  from  fire  prevention  orders. 

8.  Finally,  we  reiterate  our  declaration  of  the  approval  of  the 
principle  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation,  provided  the  con- 
solidation includes  everything  properly  within  the  scope  of  such 
a  department,  and  we  ask  for  a  later  opportimity  to  present  a  more 
detailed  constructive  criticism. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CITY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Endorsed  by  Ira  H.  Woolson  and  F.  J.  T.  Stewart  on  behalf 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  submitted  to 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1914. 

Mb.  Elkus:  Mr.  Chairman  I  have  been  asked  to  file  a  brief 
on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Architects  by  Mr.  Joseph 


C.  Schaeffler,  which  reads  in  part  that  the  New  York  Society  of 
Architects  is  largely  in  accord  with  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
various  departments  having  jurisdiction  over  building  operations 
in  the  greater  city,  the  brief  is  as  follows : 

"  The  present  draft  of  this  bill  was  received  too  recently  to 
permit  of  anything  but  an  altogether  too  hasty  and  superficial 
examination. 

"  The  New  York  Society  of  Architects  is  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  consolidation  of  all  the  various  departments  having  juris- 
diction over  building  operations  in  the  Greater  City  of  New  York, 
but  we  desire  more  time  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  details 
involved  and  respectfully  request  that  this  matter  be  again  pre- 
sented for  discussion  at  a  future  hearing. 

"  The  consolidation,  to  be  what  the  name  implies,  would  of 
course  include  all  departments,  whether  City  or  State,  which  in 
any  way  control  the  erection  of  new  structures,  alterations  tj 
existing  structures,  means  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  sanitation, 
etc.,  within  the  limits  of  the  Greater  City  of  New  York. 

"  We  desire  at  this  time,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  separting  the  power  of  fixing  standards  from  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  Board  of  Appeals.  The  Board  of 
Standards  should  properly  be  composed  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Buildings  and  his  deputies,  assisted  and  advised  by  several  engi- 
neers of  known  ability.  The  Board  of  Appeal,  however,  should 
be  composed  of  men  of  known  ability  in  the  design  and  erection 
of  structures  (architects,  engineers  and  builders),  recommended 
to  serve  by  the  various  organizations  directly  interested  in  such 
work  in  the  Greater  City  of  New  York.  The  Board  of  Appeal 
must  be  a  fully  representative  body.  The  present  Board  of 
Examiners  is  not  fully  representative.  In  the  present  draft  of 
the  bill  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  would  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  empowered  to  hear  and  pass  upon  appeals  from  his  own  de- 
cisions. Manifestly  such  a  proceeding  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
appellant.  Although  all  those  serving  on  both  Boards  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  the  above  mentioned  method  of  selecting 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  would  ensure  a  nonpolitical 
body  of  technically  trained  men,  qualified  by  experience  to  judge 
and  pass  upon  difficult  and  new  methods  of  construction,  and  such 
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other  problems  not  provided  for  in  the  existing  laws.     All  pro- 
ceedings and  decisions  of  both  Boards  should  be  published  in  the 

City  Kecord. 

"  This  is  the  only  comment  we  care  to  make  at  the  present  time. 
We  desire  more  time  for  further  and  more  mature  consideration 
of  the  entire  draft  of  the  bill  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  submit 
a  more  detailed  criticism  of  same  at  a  future  hearing. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 
"  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS, 

"  Bv  Joseph  C.  Schaeffler." 

The  Chairman  :  The  Commission  will  now  take  a  recess  until 
two  o'clock  sharp. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Harry  N.  French  :  I  appear  for  the  Building  Trade  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  the  city  and  I  am  asked  to  state  for  them 
that  they  are  represented  in  the  Joint  Conamittee  on  City  Depart- 
ments, from  which  you  have  already  heard  from  Mr..  Kohn,  that 
correctly  stated  its  opinion  regarding  this  tentative  bill. 

I  am  also  asked  by  Mr.  Cheney  for  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Iron  Manufacturers  to  say  that  they  also  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  FuRST :  I  am  the  President  of  the  South  Bronx  Property 
Owners'  Association.     We  have  adopted  resolutions  which  are  as 

follows : 

South  Bronx  Property  Owners'  Association, 

549  East  138th  Street. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  above  Associa- 
tion, held  at  our  headquarters,  549  East  138th  street,  Thursday, 
November  17,  1914,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigatii^  Cam- 
mission,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Chairman,  has  formulated  a 
tentative  plan  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  buildings  in 
New  York  City  by  uniting  different  city  and  State  departments, 

and 


Whereas,  the  South  Bronx  Property  Owners'  Association 
founded  in  1902,  its  officers  and  members  are  in  favor  of  such 
plans,  as  stated  in  the  said  tentative  plan,  except  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  want  the  number  of  Commissioners  to  be 
five,  one  for  each  borough,  so  as  to  assure  in  said  Commission  the 
presence  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  five  boroughs  of 
Greater  Kew  York,  according  to  the  principles  of  home  rule. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  President  and  Secretary  have 
signed  these  presents  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  FEEDERICK  C.  KUNDECK, 

Secretary, 

Mr.  Arthur  Arctander,  addressed  the  Commission^  Mr. 
Arctander  stated:  I  reside  at  994  Grant  avenue,  Bronx,  and 
represent  the  Taxpayers'  Alliance  as  a  Delegate,  also  the  Bronx 
County  Property  Owners'  Association,  and  I  am  an  architect 

I  have  conducted  business  in  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn and  so  forth  for  the  past  forty  years  and  wish  to  state  that 
the  Taxpayers'  Alliance,  which  I  represent,  constitutes  twenty- 
two  Civic  Organizations  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

I  wish  to  state  that  we  have  read  with  great  interest  the  tenta- 
tive plan  of  consolidation  of  the  various  city  departments  con- 
sisting of:  the  Building  Department;  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment ;  the  Labor  Department ;  the  Fire  Prevention  Depart- 
ment ;  and  the  Factory  Department 

We  are  practically  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  all  those 
departments  but  under  a  five  headed  Commission;  one  Commis- 
sioner or  Superintendent  from  each  borou^  with  full  power  to 
decide  all  cases  coming  before  them  but  governed  by  the  same 
law  for  all  boroughs,  and  as  has  been  expressed  by  President 
Mattewson  of  Bronx  borough. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  plan  now  in  operation  with  independent 
action  for  each  borou^  in  the  Building  Department,  and  I  am 
also  familiar  with  the  plan  in  operation  in  said  department  prior 
to  the  year  1901  when  a  deputy  was  assigned  to  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx. 
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On  behalf  of  the  organizations  which  I  represent,  I  wish  to 
state  that  we  are  in  favor  that  the  five  commissioners  or  superin- 
tendents should  constitute  a  board  to  which  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  in  cases  of  dispute  and  also  that  a  further  appeal  of  last 
instance  may  be  had  to  a  Board  of  Examiners  as  constituted  now 
but  whose  membership  should  be  extended  and  to  have  not  less 
than  one  representative  from  the  architects;  the  Builders  Asso- 
ciation; the  Plumbers  Association  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  not  less  than  ten  years  experience;  also  a  representative  from 
the  Labor  Organization,  the  State  Factory  Commission ;  the  Fire 
Department;  the  Fire  Prevention  Department;  the  Tenement 
House  Department  and  the  Building  Department. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  should 
meet  once  every  week  in  the  Municipal  building,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Examiners  should  meet  not  less  than  once  every  month. 

We  would  recommend  that  all  heads  of  the  new  department 
and  deputies  should  be  either  architects  or  builders  of  not  less  than 
ten  years'  experience  and  that  they  should  be  appointed  by  the 
respective  Borough  Presidents  in  the  various  boroughs  and  that 
all  inspectors  in  the  department  should  be  experienced  craftsmen 
of  five  years'  experience. 

We  believe  that  the  consolidation  under  such  a  department 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  city  of  $1,000,000  and  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  building  industry  in  the  city  and  would  lessen 
the  constant  annoyance  of  inspectors  now  in  existence  from  each 
department. 

I  believe  that  I  have  stated  all  the  desires  of  the  organizations 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  would  only  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  appear  here  only  by  courtesy  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Delegates, 
Mr.  Schoonmaker,  whom  I  would  request  may  be  heard  now. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Is  he  here  now. 

Mr.  Aectandee  :  He  is  here  now. 

Mr.  Q^ABLBs  BuEK  addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Buek:  I  represent  the  Keal  Estate  Owners  and  Builders 
Association.    We  are  very  heartily  in  favor  of  this  consolidation. 


We  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  happen 
to  New  York  real  estate  if  it  could  be  brought  about.  We  have 
gone  very  carefully  through  this  tentative  plan  or  bill  and  have 
embodied  some  of  our  suggestions  in  the  shape  of  a  communication 
here.    I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  read  it,  may  I  ? 

Commissioner  Deeiee  :  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  how  many  members  you  have  in  your  association  ? 
A.  About  sixty.  I  won't  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission  by 
reading  the  whole  of  it,  but  to  lay  stress  upon  two  matters  to 
call  your  attention  to.  We  think  that  in  this  consolidation  the 
new  department  of  buildings  should  not  have  any  control  over 
buildings  so  far  as  their  sanitation  or  use  is  concerned.  We  think 
that  the  purview  of  the  department  of  buildings  should  cease  when 
the  building  is  completed.  After  that  whatever  belongs  to  the 
sanitary  part  of  it  should  be  under  the  board  of  health.  Whatever 
belongs  to  the  fire  prevention  and  so  on  should  be  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  fire  department,  as  in  years  past  when  the  chief  of  the 
battalion  or  the  captain  of  the  company  sent  his  men  through  the 
building  and  examined  the  conditions  and  found  whether  things 
were  right  or  not.  That  can  readily  be  done  under  this  bill.  The 
business  of  the  building  department  should  end,  we  think,  when 
the  building  is  completed  and  turned  in,  and  the  owner  should 
then  have  a  clean  bill  of  health  so  that  he  can  know  that  hereafter 
he  will  not  be  liable  for  any  demands  so  far  as  the  structural  part 
of  the  building  is  concerned. 

We  would  like  to  speak  also  with  reference  to  the  board  of 
standards  and  appeals.  The  establishment  of  this  board  is,  after 
the  general  consolidation,  probably  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  bill.  Its  functions  are  delicate,  its  powers  varied  and  exten- 
sive, and  its  composition  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
should  before  all  be  a  board  of  experts,  of  men  of  experience  in 
building  and  familiar  with  its  various  problems  and  its  phases. 
No  others  can  intelligently  pass  upon  the  many  questions  of  ma- 
terials and  methods  that  will  constantly  come  before  it,  both  in  the 
laying  down  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  decision  on  appeals. 
Unless  its  members  are  experts,  known  as  such,  the  board  cannot 
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command  the  confidence  of  the  building  public.  I  believe  that 
would  require  no  argument.  The  questions  that  come  up  are  tech- 
nical entirely  and  no  one  but  experts  can  pass  upon  them.  It 
should  also  be  entirely  nonpartisan.  Politics  should  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it.  The  board  as  constituted  in  the  bill  does  not  seem 
to  meet  these  requirements.  To  have  the  chairman  pass  upon  his 
own  orders  and  decisions  makes  the  board  anything  but  impartial. 

By  Mr.  Olvaj^y; 

Q.  Mr.  Buck,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  represent  the  real 
estate  owners  of  all  of  the  boroughs  or  only  of  one  borough  I 
A.  Only  of  Manhattan. 

By  Mr.  Arctandee: 

Q.  In  your  experience  have  you  found  that  the  building  de- 
partment inspectors  were  practical  men  ?  A.  Some  are  and  some 
are  not 

Q.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  that  the  inspectors  of 
the  tenement  house  department  were  practical  men?  A.  N^ever 
had  experience  with  them.  I  have  never  built  a  building  under 
the  tenement  house  law.  Since  the  tenement  house  law  has  been 
in  effect  I  have  built  no  more  tenements  or  apartment  houses.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  them. 

The  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Buck  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  new  department  should  have  jurisdiction  over  fire 
escapes,  fire  towers  and  all  other  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire  in  a 
building. 

2.  The  act  should  provide  for  the  boiler  inspection  by  the 
department  of  high  pressure  boilers  only.  The  police  now  claim 
jurisdiction  in  some  cases  over  low  pressure  boilers  intended  for 
heating  only. 

3.  The  bill  should  include  not  only  structural  changes  in  bak- 
eries and  food  products  manufactories,  but  structural  changes  in 
all  buildings,  as  the  health  department  has  frequently  issued  such 
orders  in  respect  to  other  buildings. 

4.  All  matters  of  construction,  arrangement,  plumbing  and 
ventilation,  now  under  the  authority  of  the  tenement  house  depart- 
ment should  decidedly  be  included  in  the  new  department. 


5.  The  definition  of  a  tenement  should  be  so  amended  as  not  to 
include  three  family  houses,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  old 
distinction  between  tenements  and  apartments  could  be  restored. 

6.  The  definition  of  a  factory  should  be  amended  so  as  not  to 
include  small  workshops  or  workrooms  where  but  few  people  are 
employed. 

7.  It  is  decidedly  our  opinion  that  the  bill  should  designate  the 
bureaus  into  which  the  new  department  is  to  be  divided,  but  that 
the  number  of  inspectors  should  be  left  to  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment,  with  perhaps  a  maximum  fixed  in  the  bill. 

8.  An  officer  or  employee  should  give  his  whole  undivided  time 
and  attention  to  the  public  business,  but  this  provision  should  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  board  of  standards  and  appeals. 

9.  If  this  provision  is  made  to  apply  to  others  than  officers  and 
employees  of  the  department,  it  would  seem  to  invest  the  com- 
missioner with  judicial  powers  which  should  belong  to  the  courts. 

10.  Instead  of  using  the  words  "  between  sunset  and  sunrise," 
would  it  not  be  better  to  substitute  "  between  6  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m." 

11.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  21  apparently  vest  in  the  com- 
missioner of  buildings  an  undesirable  and  unsafe  power.  It  would 
make  him  virtually  the  ruler  of  the  city  and  aU  building,  and  the 
business  of  renting  and  selling  would  be  practically  at  his  mercy. 
It  18  too  great  a  power  to  confer  on  any  man,  however  competent, 
wise  and  upright.  We  believe  the  broad  general  principle  should 
be  laid  down  that  the  supervision  of  the  department  ends  when 
the  building  has  been  finally  turned  in  as  completed  in  compliance 
with  the  law ;  that  the  owner  who  has  so  complied  in  good  faith 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  free  from  further 
requirements.  It  follows  that  it  shall  have  no  concern  with  cases 
of  disease,  sanitation  and  nuisance,  which  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  department  of  health  to  deal  with,  which  alone  is  properly 
equipped  for  that  purpose.  The  jurisdiction  over  vessels  and  piers 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  department  of  docks. 

12.  Every  citizen  should  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  court 
and  the  words  "  may  be  granted  a  hearing  "  should  be  changed  to 
"  shall  be  granted  a  hearing." 

13.  To  give  the  city  a  lien  on  property  for  the  expense  of 
executing  orders  which  very  often  might  be  uncalled  for  and 
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unnecessary,  would  frequently  work  great  hardship  and  oppres- 
sion. It  would  only  be  another  burden  on  the  already  overbur- 
dened real  estate  of  the  city.  It  should  be  sufficient  if  the  city 
has  the  right  to  sue  for  the  debt. 

To  make  the  expense  a  lien  on  rents  is  still  more  objectionable 
for  similar  reasons. 

14.  We  think  that  a  five  days'  notice  of  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion against  the  department  is  much  too  long.  It  would  be  safe 
to  leave  the  time  to  the  court,  as  in  five  days  much  damage  could 
be  done. 

15.  Board  of  standards  and  appeals:  The  establishment  of  this 
board  is,  after  the  general  consolidation,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  bill.  Its  functions  are  delicate,  its  powers 
varied  and  extensive,  and  its  composition  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  should  before  all  be  a  board  of  experts,  of  men 
of  experience  in  building,  and  familiar  with  its  various  problems 
and  phases.  JNTo  others  can  intelligently  pass  upon  the  many 
questions  of  material  and  method  that  will  constantly  come  before 
it,  both  in  the  laying  down  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
decision  on  appeals.  Unless  its  members  are  experts,  known  as 
such,  the  board  cannot  command  the  confidence  of  the  building 
public. 

It  should  also  be  an  impartial  and  entirely  non-partisan  board, 
politics  should  in  no  wise  enter  into  it. 

The  board  as  constituted  in  the  bill  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
meet  these  requirements.  To  make  the  commissioner  of  buildings 
a  member,  even  the  chairman,  to  hear  and  pass  upon  appeals  from 
his  own  orders  and  decisions,  makes  the  board  anything  but 
impartial.  No  man  can  be  an  impartial  judge  of  his  own  actions, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who  appeal  have  already 
argued  their  case  before  him  personally.  Few  appellants  would 
care  to  appear  against  him  before  the  board. 

The  fire  commissioner  also  should  not  properly  be  a  member, 
being  in  no  sense  familiar  with  the  questions  coming  up.  The 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  the  actual  commander  of  the  fire 
fighting  force,  has  been  and  would  be  a  very  useful  member,  the 
commissioner  probably  not  at  all.  With  the  other  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  without  any  qualification  or  limita- 
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tion,  the  entire  board  would  be  appointees  of  his  and  inevitably 
partisan.  The  provision  that  the  mayor  shall  "  consider  "  certain 
nominations  if  made,  is  of  course  entirely  ineffective  and  of  no 
value. 

The  method  for  so  many  years  in  force  for  the  appointment 
of  the  very  similar  body  known  as  the  board  of  examiners  of  the 
bureau  of  buildings,  and  which  body  the  proposed  board  of 
standards  and  appeals  is  intended  to  supplant,  has  stood  the  test 
of  experience,  and  has  worked  well  in  practice.     The  members 
certified  to  the  mayor  by  the  societies  named  in  the  charter,  and 
also  designated  in  the  draft  bill  and  appointed  by  him,  have  always 
been  of  high  character  and  standing,  their  decisions  have  always 
been  arrived  at  with  painstaking  care,  and  no  breath  of  suspicion 
or  scandal  has  ever  touched  them.    It  is  not  material  what  organ- 
izations be  selected  by  your  Commission,  so  that  they  be  truly 
representative  of  the  different  professions,  trades  and  interests  to 
whom  the  city  must  look  for  its  further  building  up  and  improve- 
ment.   Such  a  body  to  be  truly  representative  and  truly  delibera- 
tive must  consist  of  more  than  five  members.     The  seven  in  the 
present  body  are  none  too  many,  and  nine  would  be  better.    The 
great  sister  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  which  have  peculiar 
problems  of  their  own,  should  be  represented. 

A  board  consisting  of  men  so  selected  by  the  several  associations 
lor  their  special  fitness,  based  on  an  intimate  personal  knowledge 
Of  their  professional  and  business  standing,  and  in  daily  touch 
wiA  the  problem  they  are  caUed  upon  to  solve,  can  be  trusted  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  reasonable  and  practicable  and  to 
render  decisions  that  will  command  the  respect  of  the  community. 

ifr.  Alexander  McIntosh  addressed  the  Commission. 

can  Institute  of  Architect.  I  have  come  here  to  express  the  unani- 
mous resolution  adopted  by  my  society  to  support  the  principle 
recommended  for  uniting  the  various  city  departments  so  far  al 

Kegardmg  the  administration,  my  society  was  almost  unanimous 
m  m^ommendmg  that  it  be  combined  under  the  various  borough 
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Mr.  Elmer  Schoonmaker,  addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SciiooNMAKEu:  Mr.  Chairman  I  represent  the  Taxpayers 
Alliance  of  the  Bronx.  I  came  here  as  a  representative  of  the  Tax- 
payers' Alliance  of  the  Bronx  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Yon  heard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Arctander  who  spoke 
for  the  same  association?  A.  I  was  outside  at  the  time  and  Mr. 
Arctander  came  up  on  a  certain  proposition  to  take  my  place  while 
I  was  absent 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  make  the  same  statement.  A.  No,  I  am  not. 
I  am  chairman  of  the  tenement  house  committee  and  the  building 
laws  of  the  Taxpayers  Alliance,  composed  of  twenty-three  tax- 
payers' associations  of  the  Bronx,  and  he  as  an  architect  expressed 
propositions  which  I  could  not  go  into  detail  about  to  the  advantage 
of  the  members  present  but  I  would  like  to  state  that  one  of  the 
principal  facts  which  exist  in  our  borough  is  that  the  tentative  plan 
we  are  principally  in  favor  of  is  for  the  consolidation  of  the  tene- 
ment house  and  fire  prevention  bureaus  in  the  building  department 
and  we  believe  the  building  department  is  the  proper  department  to 
control  that  proposition.  As  many  of  our  members  who  are  not  very 
wealthy  capitalists  have  to  borrow  money  on  their  building  prop- 
ositions, when  they  present  plans  to  the  different  departments  they 
have  got  to  go  from  the  building  department  to  the  tenement  house 
department  and  from  the  tenement  house  department  to  the  fire 
prevention  department  and  to  the  water  department  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  departments  before  they  can  get  their  plans 
approved.     Now  then  before  these  people  can  build  their  build- 
ings they  have  to  place  upon  their  buildings  a  builders'  loan  and 
interest  charged  from  the  time  their  loan  is  placed.     These  people 
are  put  to  numerous  expenses  which  are  unnecessary  and  caused 
by  the  delay  of  these  different  departments  before  these  plans  are 
approved.     For  that  reason  we  are  in  favor  of  the  tentative  plan 
which  is  laid  down  by  the  State  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  one  proposition.    We  are  in  favor  of 
the  borough  presidents  appointing  the  heads  of  the  building  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  borough  autonomy.     Borough 
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autonomy  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  get  through  thse  measures ; 
not  that  we  have  any  objection  to  the  mayor  or  the  mayor's  powere 
or  anything  that  he  might  suggest,  but  the  mayor  is  surrounded  by 
certain  conditions  which  can  not  work  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
outlying  borou^s  and  in  tiie  interest  of  the  property  ovmers  of 
those  territories.    For  that  reason  we  are  opposed  to  the  oentralizar 
tion  of  these  powere  in  the  mayor  and  having  him  appoint  the 
Commissioners  as  proposed  by  this  tentative  plan.     That  is  the 
only  objection  which  the  Taxpayers  Alliance  raises  to  the  tentative 
plan  suggested  by  the  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
Now  if  they  are  willing  to  concede  to  these  conditions  we  are  will- 
ing to  use  our  best  efforts  to  bring  forth  the  best  conditions  which 
are  laid  down  in  their  tentative  plan;  otherwise  we  will  oppose 
because  we  consider  the  conditions  at  the  present  time  would  be 
better  than  to  have  it  where  the  mayor  would  lay  down  those  con- 
ditions and  laws  and  dole  them  out  to  the  borough  presidents; 
where  the  building  department  heads  were  appointed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city  and  placed  in  that  territory.    We  feel  that  that  would  be 
detrimental,  that  it  would  create  different  opinions  ivhich  would 
create  disturbances  in  the  different  departments  and  would  not 
be  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  taxpayers,  who  when  they  want  to 
put  up  a  building  want  to  do  it  in  the  most  immediate  and  most 
economical  way  and  with  the  least  expense  possible  that  could  be 
done  and  for  those  reasons  we  are  opposing  the  proposition  to  the 
mayor  appointing  the  heads  of  the  department.     We  wish  that  the 
deputy  in  each  borough  be  appointed  by  the  borough  presid«it  and 
controlled  by  that  borough.    We  are  in  favor  of  the  tentative  plan 
with  the  Commission  appointed  —  th^  are  not  particular  about 
how  the  Commission  is  appointed  or  how  it  is  arranged  but  we 
want  certain  bodies  that  are  certainly  familiar  with  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  the  different  boroughs  that  will  put  forth  the  energy 
and  the  best  interests  and  not  delay  and  cause  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  or  Manhattan,  or  Kings, 
Queens  or  Richmond,  or  any  other  borough.    We  are  looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  all  of  the  five  boroughs,  whil©  *the  conditions 
at  the  present  time  are  different  in  each  borough.    There  are  cer- 
tain fire  laws  which  cover  certain  territory.     There  are  certain 
laws  that  provide  for  territories  in  which  nonfire  proof  buildings 
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can  be  built,  frame  buildings  of  different  conditions  that  do  not 
come  under  the  fire  law  which  we  want  controlled  by  the  borough 
and  are  put  under  the  best  fire  conditions  that  can  be  expressed  as 
a  tentative  plan  or  any  plan  that  can  be  introduced.  We  are  will- 
ing to  accept  those  plans  but  we  want  borough  autonomy  under  all 
conditions,  and  that  is  what  we  stand  for  and  what  we  are  in 
favor  of.  Now  if  this  tentative  plan  will  accede  to  those  conditions 
we  will  certainly  use  our  best  efforts  to  enforce  those  conditions 
but  as  far  as  the  Commission  which  is  appointed  we  are  not  par- 
ticular who  may  appoint  those  Commissioners  from  the  different 
boroughs  who  are  interested  in  the  building  laws,  if  they  will  use 
their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  the  best  conditions  and  the  most 
economical  conditions.  We  are  willing  to  favor  any  of  tnose 
recommendations  presented  here  to  the  best  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent boroughs. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  go  into  further  details.  I 
believe  that  the  other  speakers  have  presented  this  in  proper  shape 
and  force  and  we  thoroughly  understand  what  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  different  boroughs  are,  but  as  for  the  Taxpayers  Alli- 
ance of  the  Bronx  we  are  all  poor  property  owners  paying  tribute 
and  we  are  paying  dearly  for  what  we  are  getting  at  the  present 
time.  We  believe  that  the  mayor  has  too  much  power  at  the 
present  time,  that  he  can  not  represent  all  of  the  outlying  boroughs 
and  give  them  proper  attention  which  the  borough  presidents  and 
his  colleagues  in  office  can  give  to  the  people  who  are  m  these  oat- 
lying  boroughs. 

Hon.  Marcus  M.  Marks  addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Mr.  President,  you  have  considered  the  plan  which 
we  have  been  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Marks:  Considered  it  long  before  the  tentative  bill  was 
drawn.  I  have  prepared  a  short  statement  in  order  not  to  take  up 
too  much  of  your  time,  which  explains  my  attitude. 

It  is  the  general  report  that  the  acuteness  of  the  evil  of  over- 
inspection  and  conflict  of  orders  in  connection  with  buildings  in 
our  city,  has  been  brought  about  largely  through  the  recent  activi- 
ties of  the  fire  prevention  bureau  and  the  State  Labor  Department. 


While  there  is  room  for  reorganization  in  other  existing 
bureaus,  it  is  quite  natural  that  sufferers  should  first  seek  relief 
from  the  burdens  of  the  "  two  last  straws  which  broke  the  camePs 
back.'' 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  organize  a  board  of  inspections  in  order 
to  prevent  duplication  or  conflict,  or  whether  bureaus  are  to  be 
physically  combined  in  order  to  get  the  same  result,  the  main  point 
now  is  to  proceed  quickly  in  the  direction  of  relief  which  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

The  tentative  bill  which  is  here*  offered  for  consideration  by  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigation  Commission  I  would 
strenuously  oppose  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Because  it  will  bring  deputies  instead  of  chiefs  into  each 
borough.  This  would  give  less  opportunity  to  obtain  high  grade 
talent  for  the  then  subpositions. 

2.  It  would  delay  finality  in  action  which  would  be  caused  by 
awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  chief  who  would  be  out  of  personal 
touch  with  at  least  four  of  the  boroughs.  The  boroughs  building 
bureaus  were  united  under  central  city  control  years  ago  and  the 
plan  failed  dismally. 

3.  Becase  it  is  an  unbalanced  and  incomplete  attempt  toward 
charter  revision  of  borough  and  city  fimctions. 

It  would  throw  out  of  balance  the  relations  between  city  and 
borough  and  a  little  later,  when  other  city  and  borough  depart- 
ments pass  in  review  before  the  charter  revision  commission,  other 
radical  changes,  now  contemplated  would  again  endanger  this 
equilibrium. 

The  two  principal  departments  under  borough  authority  are 
public  works  and  buildings.  Cut  out  buildings  and  you  practi- 
cally break  in  two  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  borough 
government. 

If  it  be  wise  to  aim  at  the  destruction  of  borough  autonomy  by 
such  a  heavy  stroke  as  the  elimination  of  the  building  bureau,  why 
not  take  away  the  other  half,  namely,  public  works,  thus  ending 
borough  rule. 

This  subject  is  too  large  to  discuss  at  this  moment. 
There  has  been  no  conflict,  or  overlapping  of  inspection  or  dupli- 
cation of  orders  regarding  buildings  between  one  borough  and  the 
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others.  The  sharp  separation  of  territory  prevents  any  such 
possibility. 

Why  then  now  seek  relief  from  over  inspection  and  duplication 
or  orders  by  taking  from  borough  control  a  function  which  has 
operated  without  the  slightest  conflict  of  this  nature  ? 

If  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  a  city  or  State 
department,  the  functions  of  which  can  safely  be  consolidated  with 
the  borou^  building  bureaus,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  borough 
authorities  would  be  willing  to  assume  this  added  responsibility  in 
the  interest  of  simpler  and  more  efficient  government. 

I  understand  that  such  a  suggestion  is  being  elaborated. 

It  should  have  full  and  serious  consideration  as  a  logical  move 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

I  am  prepared  to  co-operate  with  State,  city  and  borough 
authorities  who  will  work  toward  speedy  relief  from  the  present 
cumbersome  and  trying  system  of  building  regulation, 

Mr.  Helms:  Mr.  Marks,  do  you  approve  of  this  principle  of 
a  board  of  appeals  and  standards  as  specified  in  this  bill ;  do  you 
believe  in  separate  borough  building  departments  and  do  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  that  central  board  of  appeals? 

Mr.  Marks:  I  think  that  a  combination,  a  board  of  appeals 
between  the  various  boroughs  would  be  very  useful  —  you  can 
call  it  by  any  name  you  like  —  a  co-operation  I  believe,  the  closest 
co-operation  between  the  boroughs  but  without  cutting  the 
boroughs  in  two  and  thus  breaking  up  that  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Arctander  :  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Marks  :  You  may. 

Mr.  Arctander  :  Do  you  think  that  the  tenement  house  depart- 
ment with  its  inspectors  as  they  are  to-day  would  be  a  department 
most  desired  to  have  control  ? 

Mr.  Marks  :  That  is  a  question  which  I  think  you  will  probably 
go  into  after  you  get  your  testimony.  I  prefer  not  to  express  any 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  tenement  house  departm^it 
and  the  building  department. 


Mr.  Abctanber:  Then,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you  another 
question ;  you  are  aware,  I  think,  by  your  experience  as  president 
of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  that  the  building  department  has 
practical  inspectors  to  do  that,  that  know  all  about  buildings,  and 
as  a  general  thing  they  are  appointed  with  practical  knowledge  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Marks  :  That  is  the  intention,  surely. 

Mr.  Arctani>er:  You  are  aware,  I  think,  that  the  tenement 
house  inspectors  are  not  appointed  as  practical  men  ? 

Mr.  Marks  :  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Arctander:  Well,  are  you  aware  that  the  percentage  in 
the  examination  is  only  twenty  per  cent  for  practical  experience  ? 

Mr.  Marks  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  upon  any  criticism  of 
the  tenement  house  department. 

Mr.  Arctander  :  Thank  you.  I  only  wish  to  bring  it  forcibly 
before  the  Commission  that  the  building  department  inspectors  are 
practical  men  whereas  the  tenement  house  department  inspectors 
are  not. 

Mr.  Marks  :  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  former  since  the  building 
department  comes- under  my  jurisdiction. 

Hon.  James  M.  Lynch,  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  the  State  of  'New  York,  addressed  the  Com- 
mission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Commissioner,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your 
views  on  the  subject  under  discussion  ?  A.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
proposition  so  far  as  it  in  any  way  menaces  the  power  or  authority 
of  the  State  Labor  Department.  I  expressed  that  view  before  and 
I  reiterate  it  now.  If  wage  earners  are  to  have  adequate  pro- 
tection in  factories,  factory  buildings  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments it  must  come  to  them  through  a  department  that  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  laws  enacted  for  their  protection.  I  want  to  make 
this  suggestion,  however,  that  if  this  tentative  proposition  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  that  it  should  at  least  have  a  section 
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that  will  permit  the  State  Labor  Department  legally  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  central  board  provided  therein  to  the  violations  of  the 
Labor  Law  so  that  we  may  retain  at  least  that  much  power  to 
exert  in  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  at  work  in  factories  and 
stores.    That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  any  one  want  to  ask  any  question  of  the 
Commissioner  ? 

Mr.  James  O'Brien:  I  want  to  ask  the  Commissioner  if  it 
isn't  possible  for  the  superintendent  of  buildings  in  the  different 
boroughs  to  have  inspectors  to  enforce  the  State  Labor  Laws  the 
same  as  they  enforce  the  State  Labor  Laws  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Lynch;  It  is  possible  for  him  to  have  the  inspectors,  of 
course.  As  to  the  method  for  enforcing  the  laws  from  the  par- 
ticular point  of  view  of  the  people  employed  I  have  grave  doubts. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  You  have  doubts  that  a  man  employed  by  the 
borough  president  in  Queens  or  in  the  Bronx  would  not  be  as 
good  — 

Mr.  Lynch  :  I  have  doubts  whether  the  workers  could  get  any 
such  protection  as  they  have  now  through  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Reville,  of  the  Builders'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  About  how  many  members  are  in  your  association  ?    A.  135. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  the  matter 
we  are  discussing?  A.  The  sense  of  our  members  is  that  the 
building  industry  is  not  an  illegal  operation  to  begin  with.  We 
take  exception  to  the  spirit  expressed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  the  effect 
that  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  buildings  are  to  execute. 
We  claim,  and  we  claim  justly,  that  the  duties  of  a  superintendent 
naturally  devolve  on  his  inspectors  and  not  only  to  inspect  but  to 
advise.  There  are  many  types  and  classes  of  people  engaged  in 
building    operations    and    alterations.     Very  few  of  them  are 


thoroughly  conversant  with  the  laws  and  practically  none  are 
sufficiently  active  to  keep  up  with  the  regulations.  The  result  is 
that  they  unconsciously  get  into  violations  of  the  law  or  regulations 
and  leave  themselves  open  to  a  second  prosecution.  Now  we  feel 
that  under  the  present  borough  system  we  have  in  the  building 
department  a  condition  similar  to  what  tKe  Municipal  Coui-t  is 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  has  its  functions  and 
nobody  would  think  of  bringing  a  suit  for  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  because  the  cost  would  be  so  extreme  and 
for  other  reasons.  But  in  the  Municipal  Court  is  is  a  different 
proposition.  In  the  building  department  it  is  very  much  the 
same.  A  person  goes  into  a  little  alteration  in  their  building  and 
they  unconsciously  violate  the  law.  They  want  to  reach  some- 
body in  sympathy  with  them.  They  do  not  want  to  go  down  to  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  or  deputy  commissioner  or  somebody  else, 
they  want  to  reach  a  borough  president,  who  if  he  does  not  give 
them  a  fair  ruling  he  can  chastise.  We  are  getting  nearer  to  the 
spirit  of  recall  in  our  government  and  we  ought  to  have  it.  We 
in  the  Bronx  have  had  reason  to  suffer  from  deputies.  As  there 
are  a  few  Bronx  people  here  I  am  calling  their  attention  to  the 
matter.  During  the  administration  of  Mayor  McClellan  we  had 
the  proposition  of  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Albany  as  a  newspaper  man  made  Tax  Commissioner.  I  question 
whether  he  knew  a  block  east  or  west  of  Third  avenue.  The 
situation  was  this,  that  if  a  man  came  there  — 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  people  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Reville. 
Get  down  to  the  question.  A.  To  get  down  to  the  question,  we 
are  opposed  to  the  centralization  of  the  building  department  in 
this  sense,  we  are  opposed  to  a  commissioner  being  appointed  with 

deputies. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  consolidation  ?  A.  We  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  consolidation  of  inspection.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Lynch  that  the  same  sympathy  would  not  be  dealt  to  the 
laboring  man  through  the  building  department  as  through  the 

Labor  Bureau. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  if  I  say  you  are  in  favor  of 
the  consolidation  of  all  these  departments  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  alteration  of  them  under  borough  control  ?    A.  Our 
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association  favors  the  consolidation  of  jiU  of  these  hnreans  relative 
to  buildings  under  borou^  control 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Matthewson  made  the  distinction  of  construction 
and  alteration  under  borough  control  and  maintenance;  he  said 
that  maintenance  should  be  under  city  control ;  do  you  agree  with 
him  ?  A.  There  is  this  to  be  said  as  to  maintenance,  that  we  feel 
that  factory  buildings  and  buildings  where  floor  loads  are  being 
constantly  changed  they  should  still  be  left  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bureau  of  buildings  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
plans  to  determine  what  floor  load  can  be  taken  care  of  in  a  build- 
ing. Now  the  serious  question  comes  up  in  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular measure  before  the  body  to-day,  that  is,  the  new  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  commissioner.  We  question  that  bill  in  this  sense,  that 
the  commissioner  is  not  required  to  be  a  practical  man.  No  ex- 
perience is  asked  of  him.  That  is  not  fair  to  the  builders.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  department  should  be 
a  man  without  knowledge  of  buildings.  We  are  getting  entirely 
too  much  of  that  in  our  city  government.  The  fact  that  a  man 
comes  from  Cohoes  or  Maryland  does  not  say  that  he  is  a  building 
man.  Our  board  of  examiners  who  get  but  ten  dollars  a  sitting 
are  the  most  competent  body  of  men  in  our  city  government,  and 
I  am  ready  to  answer  any  question  on  that.  They  are  men  who 
have  made  a  success  of  their  own  business  right  in  this  city.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  building  department  We  have  men  in 
the  department  who  have  been  competent  and  who  prove  them- 
selves competent.  We  want  to  get  away  from  the  doctrinaires.  We 
want  to  get  our  own  business  in  our  own  hands.  We  have  been 
having  too  many  people  come  here  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our 
affairs  and  we  have  been  paying  them  big  money  to  do  it.  It  is 
a  peculiar  situation.  You  can  go  to  a  borough  president  You 
do  not  have  to  have  an  introduction.  You  can  go  in  and  state  your 
situation  and  there  is  one  question  that  has  never  come  up  here 
to-day,  and  I  am  surprised  at  it,  and  that  is,  where  you  now  reach 
the  head  of  the  department  without  any  red  tape,  you  can  elimi- 
nate graft  That  to  my  mind  is  the  one  real  thing  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  graft.  If  the  man  building  in  a  small  way  knows  he  can 
see  the  commissioner  and  get  the  commissioner's  ear  in  a  sympa- 
thetic way  and  show  that  he  has  no  intention  of  violating  the  law, 


that  man  can  then  do  his  business  without  going  about  in  a  round 
about  rigamorole  way.  A  gentleman  attempted  to  answer  the 
building  loan  proposition.  There  is  a  question  there,  and  that  is 
when  he  goes  down  for  a  payment,  if  there  are  violations  pending 
on  his  building,  they  may  be  trivial  violations  of  some  kind,  they 
may  hold  back  the  payment  They  will  not  take  a  chance  with 
somebody  else's  money.  Going  back  to  the  purpose  we  are  here 
for,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  association  is  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  building  department  in  the  various  boroughs 
and  would  like  to  have  the  various  inspection  forces  placed  under 
their  control.  If  I  can  go  back  fifteen  years  ago,  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  bureau  of  buildings  took  care  of  tenement  houses  and  fac- 
tory inspections  and  there  were*  no  more  serious  violations  than 
there  are  to-day.  There  is  another  feature  we  would  insist  upon 
and  that  is  that  an  examination  for  inspectors  in  these  depart- 
ments be  along  practical  lines,  that  a  man  shall  be  practical  in  the 
particular  line  on  which  he  is  inspecting.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  man  should  walk  into  a  building,  tell  you  to  do  something  if 
he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  in  complying  with  that 
request  you  are  guilty  of  another  violation.  Once  the  inspection  is 
made  it  should  be  final. 

Bv  Mr.  A.  GoLDBEEo : 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  proposition  as  outlined  in  the 
proposed  bill  that  there  should  be  a  bureau  of  standards  and  ap- 
peals consisting  of  the  chief  of  the  various  borough  departments, 
that  is,  as  to  whether  the  department  will  be  organized  in  different 
building  departments  in  each  borough  or  whether  there  will  be 
one  set  of  departments  with  a  deputy  in  each  borough?  A.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  the  policy  to  have  a  bureau  of  standards 
and  appeals  consisting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that  proposition  —  understanding  this 
—  that  in  case  you  have  a  disagreement  with  a  certain  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  in  the  borough  or  the  deputy  of  that  borough 
that  in  order  to  argue  my  appeal  I  would  have  to  go  before  this 
bureau  of  standards  and  appeals  of  which  he  is  a  member,  in 
order  to  find  relief;  do  you  understand  the  proposition  that  way? 
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A.  No,  Mr.  Goldberg,  I  don't  understand  it  that  way,  and  speak- 
ing for  our  association,  we  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  We  think 
the  board  of  appeals  should  be  a  distinterested  body  so  that  you 
go  before  a  body  that  is  not  prejudiced.  We  know  that  there  is 
a  sympathetic  feeling  running  through  a  board  of  inspectors  or 
board  of  superintendents  and  one  is  not  going  to  rule  against  the 
other.  We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  go  down  before  the  board  of 
appeals  as  at  present  constituted,  you  go  before  a  competent,  able 
body,  who  sit  there  and  pass  upon  your  application  and  judge  it 
on  the  merits,  and  as  I  understand  it  the  board  of  standards  is 
not  for  that  purpose.  The  board  of  standards  is  to  control  the 
regulations  of  the  department  and  to  decide  the  questions  that  may 
come  up,  and  I  think  to  my  mind  that  is  a  very  satisfying  thing. 
It  does  away  with  the  rulings  of  individual  superintendents  and 
it  brings  about  uniformity. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  When  they  formed  the  tenement  house  department  and  cre- 
ated the  department  as  a  separate  department,  wasn't  that  created 
because  the  building  department  had  not  properly  supervised  the 
construction  and  alterations  of  tenement  houses.  A.  That  was  an 
excuse.  If  you  want  my  honest  opinion,  I  think  it  was  created 
for  bringing  about  more  jobs.  I  will  put  it  in  that  sense,  just 
exactly  the  same  as  the  bureau  of  fire  prevention.  This  is  not  a 
laughing  matter,  but  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  tenement  house  department  ought  never 
to  have  been  created?     A.  It  certainly  should  not  have  been 

created. 

Q.  Was  it  fifteen  years  ago  ?  A.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Understand  me,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  provisions  of  the 
tenement  house  law.  Those  provisions  could  have  been  enacted 
and  drafted  into  the  law  and  it  could  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  building  department  probably  a  great  deal  more 
efficiently  than  through  the  tenement  house  department. 

Q.  You  think  the  bureau  of  buildings  can  take  charge  of  the 
building  department  work,  fire  prevention  work  and  all  this  other 
work ;  your  plan  is  each  borough  should  have  one  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  he  should  do  all  this  work  in  that  borough ;  is 
that  right  ?    A.  That  is  the  opinion  of  our  association. 
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Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  consolidation  but  you  want  to  consoli- 
date into  boroughs  and  not  into  the  city  ?  A.  We  are  in  favor  of 
consolidation  and  the  inspection  should  go  back  to  where  it  came 
from,  back  to  the  Bureaus.  The  Bureaus  did  do  the  inspecting 
under  the  Tenement  House  Law.  The  superintendent  did  have 
the  prosecutions  of  tenement  house  violations. 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Dodge,  addressed  the  Commission. 
By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Dodge  what  is  your  address?  A.  135  Front  street, 
New  York 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  ?  A.  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you  not  only  as  an  architect  but  as  President  of  the  South  Mid- 
wood  Besidents  Association. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  That  is  a  Flatbush  taxpayers'  civic  or- 
ganization of  about  one  himdred  and  twenty  paying  members,  and 
I  appear  at  their  direction  and  also  as  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  City  Club  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  combination  inspec- 
tion of  buildings.  We  feel  that  the  combination  of  all  the  different 
bureaus  covering  the  inspection,  construction  and  alteration  of  all 
buildings  under  one  head  is  along  the  right  line  and  proper.  We 
feel  that  the  control  by  borough  presidents  of  the  building  depart- 
ments would  be  the  best  form  for  this  organization  and  that  the 
various  commissioners  or  superintendents  as  appointed  by  the 
Borough  Presidents  would  form  a  commission  to  which  the  matter 
of  modifications  and  regulations  as  provided  for  in  the  code,  the 
Tenement  House  Law  and  other  matters  of  Standards  would  be 
passed  on  for  all  of  the  boroughs  uniformly. 

Mr.  Fbank  E.  Conovee  addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Mr.  Conover  you  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Conover:  Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Building  Trade 
Employers  Association,  President  of  the  Mason  Builders  Associa- 
tion and  Vice-President  of  Mechanics  and  Traders  Excliange  of 
this  city.  I  believe  in  the  consolidation  of  all  those  departments 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  or  alteration  to 
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buildings,  and  means  of  exits  therefrom,  into  one  department.    I 
believe  that  this  one  department  should   pass   upon   aU  plans 
submitted  and  that  it  should  have  inspectors  to  see  that  these  plans 
are  properly  carried  out ;  that  there  should  not  be  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  different  departments  and  that  can  only  be  avoided  by 
one  department  having  the  matter  in  charge ;  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  file  plans  for  the  building  or  for  its  alteration  with 
more  than  one  department  in  this  city  and  that  one  should  have 
the  say  and  that  one  department  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  as  filed  with  it.     In  the  proposed 
draft  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  as  carefully  as  I  should 
have  liked,  there  are  three  things  which  struck  me  as  being  a  little 
bit  wrong  and  which  ought  to  be  changed.    I  believe  that  the  com- 
missioner of  buildings  should  be  as  it  is  under  the  present  law,  a 
man  who  has  had  at  least  ten  years'  experience,  either  as  a  builder 
and  architect  or  engineer  because  of  the  technical  knowledge  and 
the  practical  experience  that  is  necessary  for  that  man  to  nave. 
He  ought  to  be  a  man  capable  of  determining  for  himself  without 
referring  to  deputies  whether  a  thing  is  right  or  whether  it  be 
wrong.     I  think  that  in  another  part,  in  another  section  of  it, 
where  it  says  that  the  commissioner  of  buildings  may  condemn  a 
building  and  order  it  altered  or  torn  down  that  that  is  giving  that 
man  too  much  authority.     I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  board  of 
survey  provided  who  should  determine  whether  or  not  the  judg- 
ment"^ of  the  commissioner  is  correct,  a  board  of  survey  as  it  is 
now,  one  selected  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  one  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  buildings  and  those  two  choose  a  third  and  the  findings 
of  two  of  those  three  should  be  final.     I  think  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  board  of  examiners.     I  believe  the  board  of 
standards  should  be  one  body  of  men  and  the  board  of  examiners 
another.     Their  duties  are  so  distinct  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  constitute  the  two  into  one,  and  I  believe 
further  that  these  organizations  as  the  present  charter  provides  for 
or  those  you  may  decide  upon  and  which  must  be  organizations 
absolutely  identified  with  the  building  industry  in  this  city,  that 
the  men  whom  they  elect  to  be  niembers  of  that  board  should  be 
the  members  of  the  board  and  should  not  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.     They  should  not  be  appointed  by  anyone.     That  is  a 
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board  that  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  over 
thirty  years  to  my  positive  knowledge,  a  board  in  winch  politics 
absolutely  plays  no  part.  It  is  too  important.  There  is  no  graft 
in  it  and  it  should  be  a  board  that  is  absolutely  independent  of 
any  man  and  it  would  be  a  moral  and  absolute  impossibility  for 
the  mayor,  or  for  the  borough  president,  or  for  any  man  to  whom 
you  chose  to  give  that  power,  to  appoint  that  board  to  do  so  with- 
out politics  creeping  in  and  playing  a  very  large  part.  No  mat- 
ter how  honest  that  man  might  be  he  could  not  avoid  it. 

Illustrating  that,  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  bill  passed  amend- 
ing the  charter  and  giving  the  mayor  the  right  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  board  of  examiners.  He  gave  hearings  on  the  bill 
as  the  charter  provided  and  he  vetoed  it.  Some  little  time  after 
it  I  was  talking  with  him.  I  was  in  favor  of  vetoing  the  bill  and 
appeared  in  opposition  to  it.  I  asked  him  why  he  vetoed  it.  He 
said,  "  Simply  because  the  advocates  of  the  bill  could  not  answer 
me  one  question.*'  He  said,  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  board  in  which 
politics  never  has  played  a  part  and  in  which  politics  should  never 
play  a  part.  If  ycu  can  show  me  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  ap- 
point the  members  of  that  board  without  politics  creeping  in  I 
will  approve  the  bill."  He  said  they  couldn't  do  it.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  angel  Gabriel  himself,  were  he  mayor  of  this 
town  to  appoint  the  members  of  that  board  without  politics  play- 
ing a  part.  Gentlemen,  for  the  Lord's  sake  keep  politics  out  of 
the  board.  In  thirty  or  forty  years  there  has  never  been  a 
breath  of  suspicion  against  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  board.  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  re- 
former, I  am  a  party  member  and  I  believe  in  a  party  machine, 
but  I  do  believe  there  are  certain  departments  in  the  city  in  which 
politics  should  play  no  part  whatever,  and  one  of  those  depart- 
ments is  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Eor  Heaven's  sake,  it  is  clean 
today,  leave  it  clean,  let  well  enough  alona 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  How  is  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  now  ?  A.  There 
are  different  bodies,  Mr.  Elkus,  for  instance  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  have  a  representative;  I  think  the  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change has  one  and  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  is  a  member. 

Q.  A  certain  number  of  officials  of  each  department  are  mem- 
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bers  of  this  board  ?     A.  No,  the  only  official  is  the  Chief  of  the 

Fire  Department. 

Q.  And  the  bodies  represent  various  real  estate  associations? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  in  this  bill  they  are  appointed  ?  A.  It 
says :  "  Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  buildings, 
the  fire  commissioner  and  three  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  In  making  such  appointments  the  mayor  shall  consider 
nominations,  if  any,  made  to  him  by  the  following  organizations : 
The  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  Mechanics'  and 
Traders'  Exchange,  the  Society  of  Architectural  Iron  Manufac- 
turers, and  the  Keal  Estate  Owners  and  Builders  Association." 
Q.  And  doesn't  it  say  on  the  recommendations  of  these  same 
bodies  ?  A.  No,  sir,  it  says  "  he  shall  consider ;"  now  shall  con- 
sider does  not  say  he  must  appoint. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  recommend ;  and  being  the  society  to  recom- 
mend they  shall  be  appointed  ?  A.  No,  their  election  to  member- 
ship  on  that  board  by  the  several  organizations  named  should 
make  them  members  of  it ;  there  should  be  no  appointment  by 
any  one.  The  chief  of  the  fire  department  should  be  a  member 
of  it  as  he  is  to-day.  The  commissioner  of  buildings  should  not 
be  a  member  of  it,  for  it  frequently  has  to  pass  upon  questions 
which  he  has  previously  decided. 

Q.  Some  of  these  associations  are  very  small  associations? 
A.  That  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  The  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association?  A.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  that. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here,  I  think,  it  has  sixty  members  ? 
A.  Mr.  Elkus,  I  said  I  did  not  care  what  organizations  they  were. 
Q.  I  am  just  getting  your  views  on  the  subject  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  The  Mechanics'  Exchange,  how  large  is  that  ?    A.  Between 
nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  members. 

Q.  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  how  many  members 

have  they  ?    A.  I  can  not  answer  for  them,  I  only  know  my  own. 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  Council  of  Real  Estate  Owners,  both  of 

which  are  very  large  associations  none  of  which  under  the  present 

law  has  any  representation  on  this  Board,  have  they  ?    A.  That  I 


don't  know,  Mr.  Elkus,  they  should  be  associations  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  building  industry. 

Q.  Your  point  is  whatever  associations  are  named  the  Mayor 
must  appoint  them?  A.  No  —  the  simple  fact  of  their  being 
elected  should  make  them  members  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Who  is  going  to  designate  the  Association  ?  A.  That  I  can 
not  say,  only  they  should  be  associations  that  are  live  associations 
and  directly  interested  in  the  building  industry. 

Q.  When  one  of  these  associations  get  in  the  law  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  them  out  and  change  them,  and  the  complaint  has 
been  made  —  I  don't  know  which  one  of  those  associations  — 
but  one  or  more  of  them  were  what  is  called  paper  associations  ? 
A.  That  I  can't  say,  I  only  speak  for  the  Mechanics  and  Traders 
Exchange  and  we  have  between  900  and  1,000  members. 

Me.  James  A.  O'Brien  (Contractor  and  Builder,  Elmhurst, 
New  York)  addressed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  am  a  builder  and  I  am  here  representing  my- 
self as  a  builder.  I  have  just  glanced  over  the  bill  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  have  consolidation.  In  fact  I  had  a  resolution  in- 
troduced and  passed  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange  to  that  effect,  but  that  consolidation  should  not  mean 
that  the  builders  and  real  estate  owners  should  be  at  the  power  of 
the  autocrat  of  Queens  or  any  other  place.  We  are  partially  in 
the  power  of  an  autocrat  in  the  Tenement  House  Department.  It 
would  be  all  right  if  the  autocracy  was  intelligent.  It  is  the  most 
stupid  autocracy  I  know  of.  There  isn't  any  one  connected  with 
the  Tenement  House  Department  that  knows  anything  about  the 
construction  of  a  building.  I  have  demonstrated  that.  It  was 
fifteen  years  before  any  one  in  the  department  knew  that  a  door 
leading  from  a  vestibule  should  be  a  fireproof  door  until  I  taught 
them  and  when  I  did  teach  them  one  of  the  ignorant  examiners 
wrote  back  and  said  "  Your  plan  is  objected  to  because  it  did  not 
show  that  the  door  is  all  fireproof."  I  have  that  letter  here.  I 
believe  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings  in  the  borough  should 
have  whole  charge  of  the  inspection  of  all  of  the  buildings  in  his 
borough.    Whether  you  make  him  independent  or  a  Board  would 
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be  a  matter  of  detail  but  I  think  personally  there  should  be  a 
Board  of  Building  superintendents  with  power  to  make  minor 
rules  and  regulations  within  the  law.  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
State  should  make  any  law  on  the  building  code  as  we  have  a 
building  code  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  former  building 
superintendent  of  buildings  of  Manhattan,  and  I  believe  the 
making  of  the  building  laws  should  be  always  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  I  believe  that  the  building  superintendent  in  his  own 
borough  should  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  buildings  and 
all  inspections  and  then  the  people  in  the  borough  can  hold  him 
responsible.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  say  that  if  the  Mayor 
appoints  the  man  that  all  of  the  people  of  New  York  can  hold  him 
responsible.  This  is  a  large  city.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  man  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  He  may  be  very  unpopular.  He  may  do 
anything  he  wants  as  long  as  the  Mayor  sanctions  it  and  gets 
away  with  it.  We  have  seen  that  state  of  affairs  in  N  ew  York ; 
but  he  can  not  do  that  in  a  borough  because  if  he  could  the 
borough  government  would  pretty  soon  be  overturned.  Particu- 
larly in  my  section  I  can  speak  from  experience  that  any  un- 
popular building  superintendent  can  overturn  a  borough  presi- 
dent which  hapened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burger. 

By  Mr.  Arctanbee  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  in  active  business  fifteen  years,  in  the 
contracting  business  ?    A.  About  nine. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  opportunity  to  know  the  inspections 
from  the  Building  Department  and  from  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment ?    A.  Oh^  yes,  all  along. 

The  Chairman:  We  already  have  Mr.  O'Brien's  view  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  then  Mr.  O'Brien  are  the  inspectors  of  the 
Building  Department  capable  of  taking  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment which  is  proposed  ?  A.  In  my  experience  of  the  last  nine 
years  a]l  these  inspectors  I  have  met  have  been  practical  men  in 
their  own  line  of  trade.  Plumbing  inspectors  must  be  plumbers ; 
mason  inspectors  must  be  masons;  a  carpenter  inspector  must  be 
a  carpenter ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  Tenement  House  Department. 
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By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  You  are  a  builder?     A.  Yes,  sir^ 

Q.  You  can  inspect  the  plastering,  plumbing  and  carpentering 
and  all  of  that  kind  of  work  in  a  building,  can't  you  ?    A,  I  can. 

Q.  You  can  pass  on  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  because  I  am  a 
builder  and  do  all  my  own  work.     I  do  pass  on  it. 

Q.  Why  can't  the  Building  Department  have  one  man?  A. 
They  do  have  one  man  except  to  this  extent,  that  where  there  is  a 
piece  of  plumbing  they  send  a  plumbing  inspector.  For  instance, 
if  a  plumber  finishes  he  plugs  the  opening  and  turns  the  water  on, 
but  a  plumber  passes  on  the  work. 

Q.  Don't  they  have  inspectors  of  masonry,  ironwork,  etc.,  by 
men  supposed  to  be  masons  and  ironworkers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  do  that  yourself  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  am  a  builder 
and  it  is  to  my  interest. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  there  isn't  an  architect  in  New  York  city 
who  does  not  do  the  whole  thing  himself?  A.  Practically,  yes, 
Mr.  Elkus.  That  isn't  the  idea  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
my  own  building  and  pass  them  lawfully. 

Q.  I  haven't  suggested  that ;  I  am  just  finding  out  this,  whether 
or  not  in  some  of  these  departments  they  do  not  have  four  or  five 
inspectors  to  do  the  work  which  one  man  could  do  ?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Arctandee  : 

Q.  Mr.  O'Brien  do  you  know  that  the  building  inspector  has  to 
measure  up  all  the  rooms  in  each  building,  the  heights  of  the  ceil- 
ings, the  plumbings,  the  air  and  everything  else?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Tenement  House  Department  does  the  same  work  ? 
A.  Ooes  back  and  does  the  same  work. 

Q.  It  is  double  work  and  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  isn't  that  the 
fact?  A.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  say. 
There  is  an  outside  inspection  we  have  that  I  haven't  seen  in  your 
proposed  bill  here.  The  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  assum- 
ing the  right  to  come  into  buildings  and  inspect  them  for  electrical 
installation,  sometimes  causing  a  delay  of  a  week  to  two  weeks  and 
holding  us  up  on  buildings.  Now  take  a  building  like  this  with 
twenty-three  families  and  they  hold  me  up  two  weeks  on  this  prob- 
ably or  a  month  and  the  man  loses  a  month's  rent  on  it 
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By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  ?  A. 
No,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  JSTew  York  that  allows 
outside  people  to  possess  functions  they  should  not  have. 

Q.  What  department  does  that?  A.  They  do  that  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Q.  That  is  a  city  department?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  have  to  have  them  if  you  don't  want  them  ?  A.  I 
beg  your  pardon  —  they  don't  pass  your  building. 

Q.  For  fire  insurance  ?  A.  No,  sir,  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply  won't  give  you  a  certificate  until  they  pass  it,  you  cannot 
get  your  current  turned  on  in  your  building. 

Q.  That  is  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  won't  turn  on 
your  power  until  you  have  this  certificate  ?  A.  None  of  the  elec- 
tric light  companies  in  any  of  the  boroughs. 

Q.  You  can  make  your  own  light  ?  A.  Of  course  you  can,  but 
very  few  men  make  their  own  light. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  there  ?  A.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have 
two  other  inspection  bureaus  to  deal  with. 

Q.  That  is  a  private  enterprise?  A.  Instead  of  that  depart- 
ment belonging  to  the  Building  Department  as  it  ought  to  be  and 
let  the  department  give  me  a  certificate,  a  full  certificate,  I  have 
to  go  to  the  Building  Department  and  then  to  the  Water  Depart- 
ment and  then  to  the  State  Department,  which  tells  me  how  many 
floors  can  be  — 

Q.  If  this  plan  was  carried  out  that  would  do  away  with  all  of 
that  ?  A.  If  it  was  carried  out  in  a  sensible  way  but  by  not  giving 
it  to  another  autocrat.     We  would  be  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 

fire. 

Q.  If  the  plan  is  carried  out  to  give  the  power  to  the  Borough 
President  then  it  is  all  right?  A.  We  would  like  to  have  in  our 
own  boroughs  something  to  say  about  the  man  who  is  appointed. 

The  Chairman  :  You  are  sure  there  will  be  no  autocrat  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  If  there  is  we  would  have  a  power  to  appeal  to 
and  the  chances  are  there  would  be  some  sensible  man  to  appeal  to. 

The  Chairman  :  W^hich  board  would  you  appeal  to  today  ? 


Mr.  O'Brien  :  We  have  the  Board  of  Appeals  today. 

Q.  On  what,  if  they  don't  pass  your  plans  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  today  with  the  borough  government  you  have  to  have 
all  these  plans  approved  and  all  of  these  inspections  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  saying  it  is  your  view  they  should  be  con- 
solidated as  this  proposed  plan  is,  provided  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  superintendent  is  in  the  Borough  President,  is  that  right  ? 
.  A.  One  of  the  Commission,  yes. 

Q.  Your  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  the  Mayor  has  the  power  ? 
A.  One  man  power  I  object  to. 

Q.  Isn't  it  one  man  power  if  the  Borough  President  appoints  ? 
A.  No,  it  would  be  five  men  power  because  the  five  Borough  Presi- 
dents would  appoint  a  commissioner  and  make  it  a  board. 

Q.  You  want  the  five  Borough  Presidents  to  meet  and  appoint 
the  superintendent?  A.  And  appoint  a  member  for  his  own 
borough. 

Q.  That  is  one  man  power  ?  A.  No,  because  the  power  who  be 
the  final  averages. 

Q.  Now  the  appointment  is  of  but  one  man  but  you  want  each 
man  to  be  a  member  of  a  board  of  five  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  As  a  Board  of  Appeals  ?  A.  No,  they  would  be  the  Board 
to  make  rules  and  regulations,  only  give  them  more  power  than 
they  have  and  let  them  take  over  the  inspection  of  all  buildings. 
You  would  not  need  to  change  any  laws  on  the  statute  books  ex- 
cept to  change  the  form  of  inspection  and  bring  them  all  under 
the  building  superintendents.  They  have  to  meet  as  a  Board  today 
and  make  all  the  minor  rules  and  make  all  the  plumbing  regu- 
lations. 

Q.  That  is  a  meeting  of  their  own  accord ;  there  is  nothing  that 
requires  it  ?  A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  but  if  it  is  of  their  own 
accord  it  could  be  made  into  law. 

By  Mr.  Schoonmaker: 

Q.  Mr.  O^Brien  from  an  economic  standpoint  wouldn't  it  be  a 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  and  the 
builders  of  the  city  by  consolidating  these  departments  of  the 
Tenement  House  imder  the  head  of  the  Building  Department 
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where  by  the  filing  of  the  plans  in  one  department  we  could  get 
that  through  without  going  to  different  departments  —  the  saving 
is  the  saving  not  only  to  the  parties  filing  the  plans  but  the  people 
who  are  paying  the  taxes ;  isn't  that  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  both  and  facilitating  matters  to  a  great  advantage,  to  putting 
through  measures  which  are  dilly-dallied  with  at  the  present  time  ? 
A.  I  believe  that  the  Tenement  House  Department  alone  costs  the 
city  for  the  support  of  the  department  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  and  I  believe  that  it  costs  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
laboring  men  something  like  twenty  millions  because  of  the  auto- 
cratic power  that  they  have.  I  have  had  several  talks  with  Mr. 
Murphy.  He  is  a  man  I  liave  admired  very  much  and  he  has  prac- 
tically written  down  on  paper  that  there  are  lots  of  things  in  the 
Tenement  House  Department  which  says  this  is  better  than  the 
laws  calls  for  but  we  can  not  allow  you  to  do  it  because  there  are 
too  many  people  watching.  The  Tenement  House  Department  is 
not  covered  by  the  city,  it  is  governed  by  a  few  fakirs.  There  was 
a  man  named  Veiller  and  I  have  shown  this  Commission  by 
this  plan  that  I  have  in  my  hand  where  I  could  give  each  family 
on  every  floor  two  additional  fire  escapes  on  every  floor  and  he 
told  me  regardless  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  we  can  not  do 
it  because  of  the  law,  I  have  that  plan  in  my  hand  where  I  offered 
to  give  more  fire  escapes  and  more  li^t  to  the  family  on  the  floor 
and  still  leave  the  fireproof  construction  as  it  stands  today,  because 

he  is  afraid. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  afraid ;  if  the  law  says  one  thing  you  don't 
expect  a  commissioner  to  use  his  discretion  and  disobey  the  law  ? 
A.  It  is  not  his  law,  it  is  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  is  like 
every  other  law.  You  can  make  a  law  odious  and  yoTi  can  drive 
builders  out  of  New  York.  I  know  men  who  have  been  driven  to 
Hoboken.  When  I  come  to  sit  down  across  the  table  with  Mr. 
Murphy  where  we  pulled  do>wn  a  building  he  said  he  was  going 
over  one  hundred  typical  cases.  The  only  thing  he  told  me  was 
that  I  was  more  technical  of  my  criticisms  of  his  department  than 
his  department  was  with  the  builders  and  he  said  the  Tenement 
House  Department  was  established  to  show  men  who  did  not  know 
how  to  build,  how  to  build  and  to  save  money,  and  he  puts  prac- 
tically the  same  language  and  signs  it    Mr.  Chairman  I  say  that 
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there  is  no  other  city  in  the  world  where  the  city  will  establish  a 
school  for  builders.  Why  don't  they  establish  a  school  for  tailors 
and  shoemakers.  That  is  what  your  Tenement  House  Department 
is  today.  One  of  them  could  not  draw  a  plan  to  save  his  life.  He 
has  to  go  around  and  hire  experts  and  when  he  gets  through  — 
good  night. 

Mr.  Elkus:  I  should  like  to  see  those  letters  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :    I  will  mail  them  to  you,  where  the  Tenement 
House  Department  was  used  to  prevent  men  making  mistakes. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Doyle  (Vice-President  Realty  Notice  Cor- 
poration). 

Mr.  Doyle  :  We  represent  over  three  hundred  property  owners 
who  are  assessed  on  over  three  hundred  millions  of  property  in 
New  York  city.    What  my  people  want  is  a  simple  method  of  in- 
spection.    They  believe  that  all  inspection  that  has  to  do  with  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  and  structural  changes  in  old  buildings 
should  be  done  by  one  department,  preferably  the  Department  of 
Buildings.    They  also  want  uniform  laws  so  that  they  will  not  be 
compelled  each  year  to  make  extremely  costly  structural  changes 
at  the  whim  of  somebody.    I  think  I  can  illustrate  that  by  telling 
about  one  of  my  customers  who,  fortunately  for  himself,  is  not 
in  good  financial  condition.    He  owns  a  loft  building  on  Seventh 
avenue,  nine  stories  high,  three  of  which  have  been  vacant  for 
several  years.    He  was  ordered  to  put  iron  shutters  on  the  build- 
ing.    He  did  not  have  the  money  and  did  not  do  it.    Ndw  they 
tell  him  it  is  not  necessary.     Then  he  was  ordered  to  put  in  a 
ventilating  apparatus.    He  did  not  have  the  money  and  now  he  is 
told  it  is  not  necessary.     About  a  month  ago  he  was  ordered  td 
put  in  a  sprinkler  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and 
recently  to  put  in  a  fire  alarm  system.    He  is  not  in  shape  to  do 
either  of  those  two  things  and  I  suppose  if  he  waits  a  little  he 
won't  have  to  put  them  in,  and  yet  all  of  those  things  he  would 
have  put  in  if  he  had  been  in  shape  to  do  it.     It  does  seem  that 
where  so  much  is  involved  there  should  be  some  uniform  system  of 
laws  that  can  be  uniformly  enforced,  so  that  one  man  would  not 
have  to  put  in  a  sprinkler  system  that  costs  from  twelve  to  forty 
Voi.  V  — 80 
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thousand  dollars  and  the  next  man  to  him  by  waiting  or  delaying 
until  there  is  either  a  change  of  government  or  sentiment  not  have 
to  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman  :  Who  ordered  him  to  put  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Doyle:  The  Fire  Department  first  and  then  the  Board 
of  Health  for  the  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  Chairman  :    I  am  speaking  of  the  sprinkler  system. 

Mr.  Doyle:  The  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention.  We  have  one 
building  I  represent  for  the  Interborough  —  the  Cable  building, 
where  the  structural  changes  and  things  ordered  in  would  make  a 
difference  in  the  value  of  that  building  of  $124,681,  thereby  abso- 
lutely destr(5ying  its  productive  value  as  a  piece  of  improved  real 
estate.  They  have  appealed  from  all  of  the  orders.  They  have 
just  had  a  Board  of  Survey  on  a  $40,000  sprinkler  service. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  That  is  the  Board  of  the  Fire  Prevention  ?  A.  Bureau  of 
Fire  Prevention  and  it  does  seem  where  the  Board  is  given  power 
to  order  in  changes  where  the  cost  will  amount  to  $124,000  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  under  some  uniform  law  and  some  method  of 
execution  so  that  the  man  putting  it  in  knows  that  his  neighbor 
has  to  do  the  same  thing  and  everybody  else  in  the  city  has  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  Are  all  the  changes  in  this  Cable  building  ordered  by  the 
Fire  Prevention  Bureau  ?  A.  In  the  Cable  building,  yes  sir.  In 
another  matter  I  represent  the  Goelet  estate  and  they  were  ordered 
to  fireproof  thousands  of  windows  by  the  State  Labor  Department 
and  if  they  had  complied  with  the  order  immediately  they  would 
have  put  in  fireproof  windows  on  each  side  of  the  fire  escape,  a 
rule  which  is  not  now  strictly  enforced.  They  of  course  have  put 
in  the  fireproof  windows  along  the  line  cJf  the  fire  escapes  but  their 
first  orders  were  to  put  in  windows  on  each  side  of  the  fire  escapes. 
The  order  was  issued  to  put  them  in.  I  advised  them  to  wait  and 
we  waited,  but  you  see  that  that  is  not  a  fair  proposition. 

Q.  The  fault  is  with  the  administration  of  the  law  ?  A.  My 
idea  is  that  after  a  building  is  erected  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  plans  are  adopted  and  the  man  builds  in  accordance  with  the 


plans  that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  make  ccttly  structural 
changes  either  through  a  whim  of  the  Legislature  or  the  whim  of 
some  individual  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  at  the 
time ;  that  a  man  ought  to  know  definitely  what  he  has  to  do  when 
he  puts  up  a  building. 

Q.  Suppose  the  building  was  erected  under  the  law  as  it  then 
was  and  everybody  supposed  it  was  safe;  then  suppose  it  turned 
out  afterwards  it  was  not  safe  to  be  occupied;  would  you  be  in 
favor  then  of  preventing  any  change  being  required  in  that  build- 
ing ?  A.  Not  after  it  had  been  inspected  by  a  board  of  competent 
men  and  declared  to  be  unsafe;  the  building  then  should  be 
changed,  of  course. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  it  should  be  torn  down,  but  take  this  case,  this 
very  sprinkler  system;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  sprinklers 
are  a  great  preventative  of  fire  and  at  the  time  that  some  of  these 
buildings  were  built  people  did  not  know  much  about  the  sprinkler 
system  and  did  not  put  them  in ;  now  suppose  the  law  authorized 
a  commissioner  of  the  fire  department  authority  to  order  those 
sprinklers  in  would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  law  prohibiting  that 
being  done  in  every  case  where  the  building  had  originally  been 
passed  and  approved  at  the  time?  A.  Mr.  Elkus,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  I  understand  your  position  and  it  is  a  very  hard  one  at 
times  when  a  building  is  erected  and  under  the  then  existing  law 
it  carries  out  every  provision?  A.  I  believe  absolutely  in  the 
right  of  property.  I  think  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  the 
other  way  in  favor  of  individual  rights  and  too  little  respect  has 
been  paid  to  the  rights  of  property.  My  belief  is  that  if  you  con- 
tinue on  with  this  absolute  disregard  of  property  rights  life  itself 
will  not  be  of  any  particular  value  anyway,  and  I  think  when  a 
man  puts  up  a  building  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  does  every- 
thing he  possibly  can  to  make  it  safe  under  the  law  that  before 
any  great  structural  change  is  made  it  ought  to  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  that  such  order  is  not 
based  on  the  unsafe  judgment  of  an  inexperienced  official. 

Q.  You  would  take  that  view  of  it  even  if  it  was  found  that 
human  life  was  endangered  by  letting  it  go  on  as  it  was?  A.  I 
am  not  saying  that,  I  say  it  ought  to  be  absolutely  determined  that 
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human  life  is  endangered.  Take  this  same  sprinkler  proposition ; 
one  of  the  most  important  insurance  men  in  town  told  me  that  he 
thought  the  time  would  come  when  insurance  men  would  charge 
a  higher  rate  on  buildings  with  sprinklers  in  them  than  on 
buildings  without  sprinklers  in  them.  He  said  he  had  watched 
the  losses  lately  and  found  they  were  greater  from  water  than  from 
fire. 

The  Chairman:  All  of  our  large  fires  have  demonstrated  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Doyle:  He  is  an  insurance  man  and  I  would  rather  take 
his  view  of  it  than  the  view  of  a  man  who  is  not  experienced. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  us  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and 
they  all  have  been  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the  sprinkler  system. 

The  Chairman  :  I  was  a  member  of  a  commission  a  few  years 
ago  and  the  experts  all  brought  out  the  point  that  the  sprinkler 
was  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Doyle  :  You  remember  the  report  of  the  Tenement  House 
Commission  and  the  report  of  Dr.  Gorgas  changing  the  entire 
so-called  expert  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  light  and  air. 

Q.  Your  view  is  generally  speaking  you  do  not  think  that  any 
department  or  any  legislature  or  any  board  should  interfere  with 
any  building  that  has  once  been  erected  no  matter  how  old  it  is 
provided  that  at  the  time  it  was  erected  it  complied  with  the  then 
existing  laws?     A.  I  will  put  it  this  way  — 

Q.  Am  I  right  about  that?  A.  Not  entirely  right.  I  believe 
as  far  as  the  housekeeping  and  the  maintenance  of  the  building 
is  concerned  that  should  be  absolutely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  authorities,  but  I  think  any  structural  change  in  the  building 
should  not  be  ordered  until  it  is  absolutely  determined  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Now  you  know  Mr.  Doyle  in  this  city  and  other  cities  for 
that  matter  a  great  many  buildings  were  built  for  one  purpose  and 
then  afterwards  they  were  used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  ? 
A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  For  instance  buildings  were  built  for  residences  and  then 
turned  into  lofts  and  used  for  manufacturing ;  now  in  a  case  like 


that  would  you  say  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  structure 
of  that  building  even  if  it  was  expensive  ?  A.  Certainly  not,  that 
is  another  matter  altogether. 

Q.  Now  are  not  most  of  these  changes  you  speak  about  in 
buildings  which  have  been  constructed  for  one  purpose  and 
changed  to  another  ?    A.  None  in  the  buildings  that  I  represent. 

Q.  You  take  your  very  Cable  building,  that  was  constructed 
originally  as  an  office  building?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  they  want  to  use  it  as  a  loft  building  for  factory 
purposes?  A.  Only  eighty  people  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
There  are  692  people  in  the  building  and  only  eighty  engaged  in 
manufacturing. 

Q.  But  don't  they  want  to  use  it  for  manufacturing ;  isn't  that 
tho  fact  ?    A.  I  think  probably  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  And  that  is  because  of  the  changed  nature  of  the  building, 
now  hasn't  the  same  thing  occurred  with  all  of  the  theatres 
throughout  the  city  —  originally  theatres  were  built  in  a  certain 
way  and  wore  supposed  to  be  as  near  fireproof  as  possible  and 
had  adequate  exits  and  then  after  one  or  two  bad  fires  they  dis- 
covered they  were  not  adequate  and  they  ordered  alterations  in 
the  theatres ;  isn't  that  a  fact  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  suppose  it  was  discovered  as  it  was  then  that  those 
theatres  that  had  been  built  hadn't  sufficient  exits  and  were  not 
properly  constructed,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  saying  even  if 
that  was  so  constructed  that  there  should  be  no  changes  in  the 
building  because  it  had  been  approved  and  the  changes  were  going 
to  be  expensive  ?  A.  No,  but  I  would  say  that  that  change  should 
be  determined  by  some  one  competent  to  determine  it. 

Q.  I  assumed  that;  of  course  if  it  is  dishonestly  done  or  in- 
competently done  that  is  the  end  of  it  and  that  is  true  of  every 
one  of  these  things  ?  A.  I  do  not  mean  dishonestly  done,  which 
18  impossible  you  know,  of  course,  because  of  the  character  of 
the  men  now  at  the  head  of  these  departments  and  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  but  I  wouFd  like  to  ask  you  —  al- 
though I  suppose  you  do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion,  if  these 
men  had  any  experience  before  being  appointed  that  would  enable 
them  to  determine  whether  the  changes  they  order  were  absolutely 
necessary  or  not. 
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Q.  Some  of  the  men  have  had  the  experieiice,  the  building  su- 
perintendents have?  A.  The  building  superintendents  are  alright 
and  the  Board  of  Examiners  are  alright. 

Q.  That  question  is  up  to  the  appointive  power. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  not  here  to  criticize  the  Mayor's  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  Doyle  :  I  am  not  criticising  the  appointments  but  I  do  say 
that  when  a  structural  change  is  ordered  the  men  who  determine 
and  make  the  order  should  know  what  they  are  doing  and  it  should 
not  be  done  on  somebody's  whim. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Everybody  agrees  with  you  on  that. 

By  Commissioner  McGuire: 

Q.  You  want  to  make  the  point  that  in  some  instances  the 
department  ordered  sprinklers  and  other  expensive  apparatus 
into  a  building  and  there  is  no  security  to  the  owner  that  when 
they  are  installed  that  they  will  be  satisfactory  or  remain  satis- 
factory for  any  stated  period?  A.  Yes,  we  have  had  buildings 
where  all  sorts  of  things  have  been  ordered  in.  Sometime  the 
order  is  complied  with  and  sometimes  it  is  not  and  when  it  isn't 
it  is  just  as  well  as  if  it  is  complied  with  and  after  a  while  con 
ditions  change. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Pi'evention  ?  A.  It 
applies  to  all  of  the  departments.  I  can  illustrate  that  by  saying 
that  I  was  for  thirteen  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Health 
and  each  year  we  changed  our  health  officer  and  each  health  officer 
told  us  the  last  health  officer  was  absolutely  no  good,  and  his  regu- 
lations of  no  value.  In  many  instances  where  fire  escapes  are  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  although  they  were  once  ordered  there 
they  have  now  been  ordered  down. 

Q.  Take  for  instance  the  Cable  building  you  spoke  of ;  if  they 
install  a  sprinkler  system  there  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Fire  Underwriters?  A.  No  or  the  State 
Labor  Bureau. 

Q.  And  the  sprinkler  system  put  into  that  building  now  may 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Labor  Department  six  months  from 
now  ?     A.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 


Q.  What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  installing  the  sprinkler 
system  in  the  Cable  Building?     A.  About  $40,000. 

Q.  Then  that  owner  would  be  put  to  the  expense  of  $40,000  in 
complying  with  the  orders  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  and  per- 
haps six  months  from  now  he  would  be  put  to  the  same  expense  in 
satisfying  the  Labor  Department  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  uniformity  today  that  you  know  of  in  the 
city  of  New  York  over  sprinkler  systems  ?     A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  Do  you  think  under  those  conditions  today  any  man  should 
be  compelled  to  put  in  sprinklers  ?  A.  I  do  not  unless  it  can  be 
shown  it  is  for  the  saving  of  life  or  as  a  matter  of  insurance  saving. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  question  of  sprinklers  being 
put  in  is  necessarily  a  property  hazard  or  life  hazard  ?  A.  It  was 
because  it  was  represented  to  the  property  owners  that  they  could 
get  cheaper  insurance,  the  tenants  could  get  cheaper  insurance  and 
the  owners  could  get  cheaper  insurance  rates,  but  in  no  instance 
was  it  installed  because  it  would  save  life. 

The  Chairman:  If  it  prevents  the  spread  of  fire  it  saves  life, 
doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Doyle:  Problematically. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  orders  coming  out  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fire  Prevention  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention? 
A.  I  have  some  every  day. 

Q.  Mr.  Doyle,  are  those  orders  directed  to  the  property  hazard 
or  to  tlie  life  hazard  ?  A.  I  should  think  they  more  frequently  are 
for  the  protection  of  the  property  hazard  rather  than  the  life 
hazard. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  there  is  any  form  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau  ?  A.  No,  sir.  I  know  there  are  frequent  con- 
ferences between  Mr.  Hammitt  and  Mr.  Stewart,  but  I  don't  know 
that  they  do  co-operate  in  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  insurance  company  of  New  York 
has  written  to  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  relative  to  certain 
risks  in  the  city  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  received  over  150  post  cards  from  one  insurance  concern 
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in  the  city  of  Xew  York  directing  their  attention  to  their  risks? 
A.  No,  I  haven't  heard  of  that, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  is  main- 
tained more  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
property  hazards  than  the  life  hazards  ?  A.  I  think  the  efforts  of 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  are  more  to  save  property  than  to 
save  life.  I  think  from  the  very  beginning  Mr.  Johnson  instituted 
it  with  the  idea  that  it  was  to  save  property  and  incidentally,  of 
course,  to  save  life,  but  the  property  hazard  was  stated  as  the  great 
hazard  in  the  citv. 

Q.  The  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  so  far  as  you  know,  never 
issues  any  orders  affecting  fire  escapes  %  A.  All  the  orders  I  have 
had  were  for  sprinklers  or  for  tanks. 

Mr.  Elkus:  I  think  they  do  issue  orders. 

Commissioner  McGuire  :  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  If  they 
have  issued  orders  were  they  in  relation  to  the  enclosure  of  stair 
cases? 

Mr.  Doyle:  IN'o,  none  to  me.  All  my  orders  have  been 
sprinklers  or  tanks  or  fire  drills  or  fire  alarms.     That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Then  really  the  orders  issued  out  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  observe  are  mostly  directed 
at  the  property  hazard  ?     A.  Yes. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Doyle,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Commissioner  McGuire 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Labor  Department  had  ordered 
fire  escapes  down  provided  they  were  required  means  of  exit? 
A.  I  think  those  orders  are  from  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 

Q.  Not  from  the  Labor  Department  ?  A.  I  think  not.  I  don't 
remember  —  I  don't  know  them  —  it  seems  to  me  I  have  had 
orders  where  there  were  fire  escapes  in  the  rear  and  there  was  a 
required  exit  in  the  front,  or  where  there  was  a  three  feet  wide 
through  passage  or  fireproof  passageway  say  from  the  rear  to. the 
front  the  fire-escape  was  ordered  closed  or  taken  down. 

Q.  Isn't  it  near  a  fact  that  the  Labor  Department  might  have 
said  that  they  did  not  care  what  was  done  with  the  fire  escape  so 


long  as  the  required  means  of  exit  was  maintained  inside  of  the 
building  ? 

Mr.  Elkus  :  What  they  did  say  was  that  these  fire  escapes  could 
stay  there  if  they  made  them  safe. 

Mr.  Doyle  :  I  have  orders  to  take  down  fire  escapes. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  They  finally  said  they  could  stay  there  if  they  were 
made  safe. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  suggest  now,  Mr.  Doyle ;  are  you  in  favor 
of  consolidation  of  these  departments  into  one  ?  A.  I  am  in  favor 
of  having  one  department  of  buildings  in  charge  not  of  house- 
keeping but  with  everything  to  do  with  the  alteration  or  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  If  I  had  my  own  way  about  it  I  would  have 
that  a  central  department. 

Q.  City  department  or  borough  department  ?  A.  City  depart- 
ment with  deputies  in  each  borough,  but  that  bill  you  could  not 
get  through  and  I  think  it  is  best  under  the  circumstances  to  com- 
promise with  the  Borough  Presidents. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  tentatively  proposed  plan? 
A.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposed  plan  with  such  a  change.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  beat  the  Borough  Presidents. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson  : 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  anything  that  would  lessen  the 
protection  now  thrown  around  workers  in  factory  buildings,  would 
you  ?  A.  No,  the  housekeeping  and  all  of  that  I  think  should  be 
left  with  the  State  Labor  Department  in  the  factories  and  I  think 
what  they  have  done  has  been  excellently  done  but  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  have  to  do  with  structural  changes  in  this  city. 

%  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Where  there  is  a  building  department  in  the  city  you  think 
that  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  building  department.  A.  Ab- 
solutely. 
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Q.  You  know  in  several  of  the  other  parts  of  the  State  they  have 
no  building  department  ?  A.  Then  it  should  be  under  the  State 
Labor  Department. 

By  Mr.  Helms  : 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Appeals?  A.  I  am  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  present  Board  of  Examiners.  That  really 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  bodies  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  one 
to  whom  we  can  always  go  and  get  absolute  justice. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  That  board  is  selected  now  by  certain  organizations  who  have 
had  that  power  for  a  number  of  years ;  I  suppose  you  would  like 
to  see  that  power  extended  ?     A.  Yes,  1  would. 

By  Mr.  Helms  : 

Q.  Outside  of  political  expediency  do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  serious  objection  to  the  borough  departments  ?  A.  There  are 
reasons  for  and  reasons  against  borough  departments.  The  reasons 
for  are,  it  is  always  best  if  you  can  get  a  board  closer  to  the  people 
and  yet  sometimes  it  has  turned  out  badly. 

Q.  Has  not  previous  experience  shown  that  the  central  depart- 
ment has  turaed  out  badly  ?     A.  Well,  yes,  in  some  ways. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  We  have  had  a  central  Fire  Department  ?  A.  The  central 
Fire  Department  has  turned  out  all  right. 

Q.  And  Health  Department  ?  A.  Yes,  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

By  Mr.  Helms  : 

Q.  As  far  as  this  proposed  law  is  concerned  ?  A.  The  Health 
Department  has  not  turned  out  well.  A  year  ago  the  Health  De- 
partment ordered  that  all  manure  should  be  removed  from  the 
farms  in  the  suburban  boroughs  every  twenty-four  hours  and 
various  other  orders  were  issued  showing  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
local  conditions. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Can  you  see  any  analogy  between  the  Police  De- 
partment and  these  other  departments  we  have  been  talking  of  ? 

Mr.  Doyle:  No. 


Mr.  John  W.  Moore  (Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  the 
Borough  of  Queens) : 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Go  right  ahead  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore  :  I  will  be  very  brief  about  the  general  proposition. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  all  of  these  departments  but 
I  believe  they  ought  to  be  under  the  borough  president  for  the 
same  reasons  as  stated  by  our  borough  president  this  morning,  with 
one  additional  statement  that  he  did  not  make  and  that  is  this, 
that  there  is  no  overlapping  of  authority  between  the  two  boroughs 
and  that  is  what  brought  about  this  investigation  —  that  was  the 
elemental  point  that  started  this  matter.    There  has  been  no  case 
and  there  can  possibly  be  no  case  in  which  the  Borough  of  Queens 
overlaps  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  or  any  other  place.     That  point 
was  also  made  by  Borough  President  Marks.     The  point  I  want 
to  make  particularly  is  the  question  of  unifying  the  rules  in  the 
various  building  departments.     I  believe  that  first  of  all  the  five 
superintendents  should  constitute  a  board  that  would  elect  a  chair- 
man and  be  required  to  meet  at  stated  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  rules  such  as  standard  forms  of  application  and  things 
of  that  kind  that  are  going  to  be  used  in  all  of  the  boroughs  and 
they  should  be  obliged  to  meet  every  week  or  every  two  weeks. 
Now  the  ^^ye  superintendents  up  to  probably  the  first  of  the  year 
1913  endeavored  to  carry  out  that  policy  in  an  informal  way  and 
they  met  regularly  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  superintendents  and 
finally  one  superintendent  got  a  notion  in  his  head  that  it  was 
time  wasted  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  whole  proposition  and 
we  went  there  twice  after  and  finally  we  transferred  the  meetings 
to  another  borough  and  the  four  that  were  in  the  meeting  continued 
to  meet  until  the  first  of  the  year  and  we  got  along  and  cut  out  a 
lot  of  objectionable  stuff  in  that  way  in  at  least  four  boroughs. 
Now  the  other  point  is,  the  Board  of  Examiners.    It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  interfere  with  that  proposition.     The  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers today  are  the  best  body  that  can  hear  appeals  and  there 
has  been  no  time  since  they  were  organized  that  the  same  condi- 
tions did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Who  appoints  them  today? 

Mr.  MooRE :  The  Mayor  appoints  them. 
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Mr.  Franklin  :  [N^o,  they  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

The  Chairman  :  You  mean  they  are  recommended  by  them. 

Mr.  Franklin  :  They  are  confirmed  by  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Elkus:  They  are  nominated  by  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Moore  :  If  that  be  the  case  I  would  recommend  a  change 
and  I  would  require  that  those  various  organizations  submit  names 
and  let  the  Mayor  make  his  appointments  from  those  names. 

The  Chairman:  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  could  not  do  it  any 
other  way ;  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  This  redraft  is  practically  the  same  with  a  few  additions? 
A.  You  in  your  redraft  make  the  Board  of  Standards  and  the 
Board  of  Appeals  one  body.  I  think  they  should  not  be;  and  I 
also  call  your  attention  to  one  provision  incorporated  in  your  draft 
in  which  you  say  that  the  owner  of  a  building  may  submit  his 
plans  to  the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  and  get  their  decision 
on  them  and  then  go  back  and  give  them  to  the  superintendent 
and  say  to  the  superintendent,  there  is  my  plan,  approve  it,  this  is 
approved  already.  That  is  how  it  works  out.  That  isn't  right. 
It's  like  going  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  first  and  saying  we  will  | 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  this  proposition  and  | 
the  trial  judge  has  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  Your  point  is  that  he  should  have  to  go  to  the  Building 
Commissioner  first?  A.  Exactly,  that  is  on  page  19  of  the 
tentative  draft.  Now  I  want  to  say  this  about  a  remark  that  was 
made  by  Commissioner  Lynch.  A  law  is  a  law.  As  long  as  the  I 
party  who  is  enforcing  the  law  is  competent  and  honest  it  doesn't 
make  a  particle  of  difference  who  enforces  it.  I  want  to  say  that] 
the  superintendent  of  buildings  if  he  is  honest  and  competent  is  as 
well  fitted  to  protect  life  and  limb  as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  has  that  interest  as  much  at  heart.  That,  it  strikes  me,  is  all  I 
care  to  say. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Your  inspectors  inspecting  in  your  department  now,  when 
I  file  that  plan,  for  rooms  of  such  and  such  a  height  and  size. 


before  I  get  the  certificate  out  they  measure  the  rooms  as  to 
height,  width  and  length?  A.  They  do  not,  that  is  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tenement  House  Department.  In 
relation  to  that  though  I  could  say  this,  that  my  inspectors  without 
a  dollar's  additional  cost  to  the  city  could  do  that  work  because 
they  are  obliged  to  go  to  that  building  day  after  day  when  there  is 
nothing  for  our  inspector  to  do  but  pick  it  up  on  his  rounds  and  he 
could  do  that  work  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Elkus:  And  he  could  also  do  it  for  every  other  de- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Moore  :  Every  other  department  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
your  proposition  that  one  man  is  sufficient  to  inspect  all  sorts 
of  work. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  inspections  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department  and  your  department  are  simply  and  purely  a  dupli- 
cation? A.  No,  there  is  no  duplication  between  the  Tenement 
House  Department  and  the  Building  Department  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Elkus:  The  point  is  your  inspectors  could  do  the  same 
work? 

Mr.  MooRE :  My  inspectors  could  do  it.  It  would  save  the  city 
money  and  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  owner,  but  there  is 
no  duplication. 

Q.  Is  there  sometimes  a  conflict  between  your  department  and 
the  Tenement  House  Department  ?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  conflict  between  your  department  and  the 
Tenement  House  Department  on  this  building  on  Amity  street  ? 
A.  That  is  something  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  and  interfered 
[with  a  matter  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  Didn't  they  order  me  to  take  it  out  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

I  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  your  inspectors  competent  to  do  all  the  inspection  work 
I  that  is  now  required  to  be  done  by  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment? A.  The  Tenement  House  Department  looks  after  the 
light  and  ventilation.     They  look  after  the  sizes  of  windows  and 
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sizes  of  rooms.  I  am  talking  about  the  building  before  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  that  is  all  that  I  refer  to.  Now,  a  clerk,  with  very 
little  practice  could  do  that  as  well  as  a  mason  or  carpenter  or 
plumber.  In  other  words  any  man  that  has  common  sense  and 
education  could  do  the  work  that  is  required  of  a  Tenement  House 
inspector  provided  he  knows  the  law,  so  that  my  men  could  do  it 
as  well  as  the  Tenement  House  inspector  and  could  do  it  without 
additional  cost  I  think. 

By  Commissioner  McGuiee  : 

Q.  Mr.  Moore  what  was  the  appropriation  for  your  department 
in  1914?    A.  You  mean  Queens? 

Q.  Yes,  Queens  ?    A.  $87,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  Department  estimate  for  1915  ?    A.  The  sa^me 

thing. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  for  any  increase  ?  A..  I  asked  for  an  in- 
crease but  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  approximate  how  much  more  it  would 
cost  to  inspect  work  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  if  it  were  being 
done  under  a  consolidated  department  ?  A.  You  mean  centralized 
department  —  more  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  How  much  do  you  approximate  the  cost,  how  much  more 
than  the  $87,000  ?     A.  That  I  could  not  approximate  but  if  I 
compare  the  figures  of  Manhattan,  on  which  plans  the  department 
would  probably  be  run,  I  would  say  this,  that  the  cost  would  be 
double.     I  will  give  you  my  reason.    We  have  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens  filed  every  year  approximately  six  thousand  plans  and 
alterations.     In  the  Greater  City  of  New  York  there  are  but 
14,000  plans  filed.     In  other  words  Queens  has  three-sevenths  of 
the  plans  filed  in  Greater  New  York.    To  do  the  clerical  work  in 
connection  with  a  plan  filed  there  is  as  much  clerical  work  on  a 
plan  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  for  a  chicken  house  in  the  back 
yard  for  the  remotest  part  of  Queens  as  there  is  on  the  plan  of 
the  Woolworth  building.     I  make  that  statement  and  defy  chal- 
lenge.   I  get  along  with  seven  clerks  and  do  all  of  that  work.    I 
have   two   stenographers.      The  Manhattan   department  has   47 
clerks  and  21  stenographers.    Now  if  you  appoint  the  new  build- 
ing department  you  are  going  to  organize  under  this  plant  and 
introduce  the  Manhattan  methods  you  will  find  the  building  de- 


partment will  not  save  the  million  dollars  we  are  talking  about  but 
will  double  it  to  another  million  above  the  present  cost. 

Q.  You  believe  a  saving  could  be  made  by  consolidating  this 
department  if  you  put  the  consolidated  department  under  the 
head  of  the  respective  borough  presidents?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  believe  could  be  saved?  A.  Nine  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Q.  On  the  entire  city  ?    A.  On  the  entire  city. 

Q.  Speaking  of  your  own  borough  ?  A.  I  can  not  segregate 
the  matter  because  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  tenement  house 
charges  would  be  in  Queens,  what  the  Water  Department  charge 
would  be  in  Queens,  but  I  do  know  what  additional  cost  would  be 
in  Queens  and  that  it  could  be  done  for  less  than  six  thousand 
dollars.  For  six  thousand  dollars  I  will  take  over  all  of  that  work 
and  do  it  properly. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Moore  we  are  all  discussing  this  one  plan  and  every- 
body, with  few  exceptions,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  consolidation  ? 
A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  plan  you  can  think  of?  A.  To 
get  away  from  it  ? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  heard  Commissioner  Adamson's  suggestion  that  the  Fire 
Department  should  be  left,  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau?  A. 
There  is  a  history  to  all  departments.  About  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau,  the  cause  of  the  creation  of  that  Bureau  was  the  Triangle 
fire.  As  far  as  that  and  the  Tenement  House  and  the  fire  protec- 
tion work  and  the  factory  inspection  work,  that  was  done  for  years 
and  years  by  the  building  department  and  was  done  properly  and 
if  any  trouble  came  afterward  it  was  not  because  of  the  building 
department  not  doing  their  work,  but  because  they  did  not  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  law.  Now  give  the  building  department 
back  their  proper  capacities,  let  them  do  this  work  and  give  them 
the  power  to  enforce  the  law  and  you  will  do  better  than  you  will 
with  all  of  these  other  departments. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  these  laws  ?  A.  They  did  not  have  the 
laws. 
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Q.  And  did  not  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws,  did  they  ? 
A.  That's  the  idea. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  have  enough  inspectors  ?  A.  You  will  have 
to  admit  it,  you  have  been  at  all  of  the  hearings  and  I  have  been 
only  at  a  few  —  there  has  been  no  criticism  of  the  borough  de- 
partment. 

Q.  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  you  on  that  ?  A.  If  there  has  it 
has  been  on  the  proposition  that  I  have  been  trying  to  overcome, 
the  uniformity  of  rules  only. 

Q.  We  did  not  start  with  any  proposed  plan;  we  are  here  to 
get  views  ?    A.  I  have  had  my  say. 

Q.  One  question,  do  you  know  of  any  other  way  except  by  con- 
solidation of  these  departments  into  one  department,  whether  it 
be  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  under  the  boroughs  or  whether  it 
be  under  a  centralized  bureau,  do  you  know  of  any  other  way 
except  by  consolidation  ?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

By  Commissioner  McGuire  : 

Q.  Could  you  get  for  the  information  of  the  Commission  the 
cost  of  the  various  departments  now  doing  the  inspection  work  in 
the  borough  of  Queens,  the  Tenement  House  and  other  depart- 
ments —  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  that  because  they  don't 
separate  it  —  and  tell  the  Commission  what  in  your  opinion  it 
would  cost  to  do  that  under  a  consolidated  department ;  now  that 
would  only  be  approximate  information  but  it  would  be  helpful; 
do  you  think  you  could  do  that  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  first 
for  the  reason  that  the  other  departitnents  who  were  going  to  be 
legislated  out  of  office  would  not  be  likely  to  give  me  the  figures ; 
and  secondly  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know  the  methods  that 
they  are  going  to  employ,  whether  they  are  going  to  employ  the 
methods  now  in  vogue  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  or 
going  to  employ  the  Manhattan  methods. 

Q.  I  ask  you  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  going  to  do  as  you 
suggest,  under  the  borough  president;  tell  the  commission  what 
you  think  it  will  cost  the  consolidated  department  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens  to  do  the  required  work  ?    A.  I  will  do  that. 


Bv  the  Chairman  : 

</ 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  could  do  it  for  six  thousand  dollars 
more  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  six  thousand  dollars  more. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  $93,000  ?  A.  $93,000  and  by  that  I 
mean  this  only  that  I  will  examine  the  plans  for  all  buildings 
that  are  submitted  in  accordance  with  law  including  the  building 
code,  the  fire  prevention,  labor  law,  moving  picture  theatres,  and 
I  will  make  the  examinations  and  turn  them  over  with  a  certificate 
that  they  are  built  according  to  the  law. 

Bv  Commissioner  Jackson: 

Q.  How  many  examiners  have  you?  A.  We  have  five  ex- 
aminers. I  think  under  the  new  scheme  we  would  need  an  addi- 
tional examiner. 

Q.  Five  examiners  to  run  over  how  many  plans?  A.  Six 
thousand  a  year. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Moore  you  are  satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  in- 
spection is  faulty  ?    A.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  ought  to  be  changed  and  simplified?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  there  could  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  city  is  paying  for  these  inspections  ?    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Moore  is  a  practical  man  and  he  has  a 
very  high  reputation  and  his  plan  is  that  it  should  be  by  consoli- 
dation under  the  boroughs. 

By  Mr.  Helms: 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  could 
take  the  same  duties  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  to  do  and 
instead  of  having  a  separate  Board  of  Examiners  and  a  Board  of 
Appeals  that  we  have  one  board  and  have  that  board  perform  the 
same  functions  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  do  today  ?  A.  I  do 
not  like  the  plan,  I  think  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  con- 
ducted just  as  they  are. 
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Mr.  Abraham  Goldberg  (Xew  York  Society  of  Architects) 
addressed  the  Commission : 

Mr.  Elkus  :  How  many  members  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg  :  Over  200  members  all  paid  in.  I  am  directed 
by  the  society  to  tell  you  that  we  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  go 
very  deeply  into  the  details  of  the  tentative  bill,  as  the  committee 
having  charge  of  this  matter  did  not  get  it  until  a  few  days  ago. 
We  desire  permission  to  submit  more  suggestions  to  the  committee 
at  some  future  time. 

In  a  general  way  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  various  departments  as  outlined  in  the  tentative  measure. 
We  are  also  in  favor  of  centralization.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  so  much  opposition  exhibited  at  this  afternoon's  session 
to  the  idea  of  centralization,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  so  much  agreement  in  favor  of  consolidation  without 
centralization,  I  would  like  to  sav  for  mvself  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing  to  accept  the  plan  of  consolidation  without  centralization  in 
order  not  to  jeopardize  our  chances  of  having  this  measure  become 
law.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  compromise  in  the  nature  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  compromise,  when  twelve  reserve  banks 
were  planned,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  experts  agreed  that 
one  central  bank  would  have  been  much  better.  In  this  case  it 
was  a  matter  of  expediency  that  ruled.  I  should  like  to  apply 
the  same  sort  of  expediency  in  connection  with  this  measure. 

The  present  Tenement  House  Department  best  illustrates  how 
the  new  centralized  department  would  be  organized.  There  is  a 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  commissioner  ap- 
points deputies  and  superintendents,  chief  inspectors,  etc.,  who  are 
assigned  to  the  various  boroughs.  Still,  oven  under  this  admirable 
scheme,  I  find  that  there  is  not  that  evenness  of  ruling  on  the  law 
that  one  is  led  to  expect.  However,  the  present  commissioner 
has  shown  himself  extremely  willing  to  standardize  the  practice 
and  rules  in  the  different  branches.  The  Tenement  House  De- 
partment lacks  only  a  Board  of  Appeals  to  make  its  organization 
look  like  the  organization  of  the  new  department,  the  creation  of 
which  we  are  in  favor  today. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Architects  directs  me  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  Commission  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Board 
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of  Standards  and  Appeals  as  outlined  in  the  tentative  bill.     There 
should  be  two  separate  bodies  as  follows. 

I.  Board  of  Standards. —  The  Board  of  Standards  shall  consist 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  the  Fire  Commissioner  and 
three  (3)  architects  or  engineers  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  (In 
case  the  departments  of  the  five  boroughs  are  not  centralized,  then 
the  New  York  Society  of  Architects  favors  that  the  Board  of 
Standards  shall  consist  of  the  five  Superintendents  of  Buildings, 
the  Fire  Commissioner  and  three  architects  or  engineers  appointed 
the  Mayor.) 

II.  The  Board  of  Appeals  should  be  organized  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  present  Board  of  Examiners  is  organized,  except  that 
the  New  York  Society  of  Architects  should  have  a  representative 
therein. 

In  reference  to  what  Commissioner  Lynch  said  this  afternoon 
about  the  benevolent  work  of  his  department,  that  is,  the  Labor 
Department,  I  should  like  to  lay  before  you,  if  it  is  pertinent,  a 
very  interesting  case  of  his  department's  benevolence.  It  may  be 
extremely  efficient  — 

The  Chairman  :  I  suppose  you  offer  that  as  an  argument  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg  :  I  should  like  it  to  be  an  argument  for  consoli- 
dation. Mr.  Lynch  seems  to  be  very  positive  about  the  benevolent 
administration  of  his  department.  He  stated  that  no  other  de- 
partment could  do  the  social  work  which  his  department  does.  I 
wish  to  give  an  example  of  the  social  efficiency  of  that  department. 
A  client  of  mine  called  my  attention  to  one  of  his  buildings  at  a 
certain  street,  a  six  story  nonfireproof  building,  which  had  only 
one  staircase  for  exit  purposes.  The  Labor  Department  had 
placed  a  violation  on  his  building,  which  violation  demanded  that 
another  means  of  exit  be  provided.  This  violation  could  be  satis- 
fied either  by  providing  a  stack  of  fire-escapes,  or  another  stair- 
case, or  a  horizontal  exit,  any  of  which  would  be  acceptable,  and 
would  comply  with  the  law.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that  the 
horizontal  exit  could  be  a  solution  in  this  case,  because  there  was 
a  seven  story  fireproof  building  next  door  of  almost  the  same  total 
height.  I  found  that  my  client  had  an  inteieet  in  this  second 
building,  which  fact  tended  to  help  the  solution  which  I  had  de- 
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cided.  In  looking  through  this  second  building  I  discovered  that 
it  too  would  have  to  be  remedied  in  the  same  way  for  an  additional 
exit  because  the  staircase  was  its  single  means  of  exit.  My  client 
informed  me  that  there  was  no  order  on  the  fireproof  building  to 
provide  an  additional  means  of  exit;  that  there  had  been  some 
orders  for  minor  matters  which  had  been  satisfied,  and  that  as  far 
as  he  knew  there  was  no  violations  of  the  Labor  Department 
against  this  building.  In  order  to  verify  my  client's  statement 
I  went  to  the  Labor  Department  and  was  informed  there  that  all 
the  violations  against  the  second  building  had  been  complied  with ; 
that  there  were  no  outstanding  violations  against  it. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  department  has  been  organized  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  that  this  department  had  examined  this 
building  and  had  stricken  its  violations  from  the  records,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  my  client  to  sell  this  building  to  another, 
both  seller  and  buyer  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
serious  structural  change  necessary  in  it  to  make  it  comply  with 
the  law.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  must  be  many  cases  of  this 
kind  in  the  city  where  such  example  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
Labor  Department  has  inflicted  unnecessary  hardship  on  innocent 
purchasers. 

I  asked  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Labor  Department  why  there 
was  no  violation  for  the  additional  means  of  exit  against  the  build- 
ing. I  was  told  that  the  policy  of  this  department  was  to  treat 
the  worst  cases  first,  and  that  they  knew  that  this  building  did  not 
comply  with  the  law,  and  that  they  were  holding  back  the  violation 
in  order  to  avoid  public  clamor ;  that  they  would  place  this  viola- 
tion on  the  building  a  year  hence.  The  benevolence  of  the  depart- 
ment is  evidently  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  tender  feelings  for  the  owners  of  property  which  makes 
it  seem  to  say  to  owners,  "  We  are  serving  you  with  this  new  viola- 
tion now,  although  we  had  examined  your  building  last  year,  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  to  give  you  heart  disease."  I  am  unable 
to  discover  in  this  case  that  there  was  any  social  or  welfare  benefit 
either  to  the  factory  workers  of  the  building,  or  to  the  owners  of 
property.  If  it  is  true  that  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, I  fail  to  see  where  the  worker  or  property  owner  bene- 
fits.    This  offense  might  be  condoned  by  saying  that  ignorance  of 


the  law  would  not  excuse  the  owner,  who  is  presumed  to  know  not 
only  the  law  but  also  the  condition  of  his  building. 

By  Commissioner  Jackson  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  stenographer  the  name  of  the  concern  and 
the  number  of  the  street  ?  A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  just  now  if  you 
don't  mind. 

Q.  Will  you  give  it  to  me  personally  ?  A.  I  will.  This  case 
is  under  examination  by  the  Labor  Department  now,  and  while  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  guilty  of  prejudice,  still  I  would  not 
like  to  speculate  on  that  proposition. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  the  departments  ? 
A.  We  are  in  favor  of  consolidation  of  departments. 

Q.  But  you  feel  that  it  has  to  be  done  under  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent? A.  As  a  matter  of  expediency  only.  The  building  de- 
partments, given  the  various  laws  now  in  ordinance  or  statute, 
could  easily  see  that  they  were  carried  out.  I  think  that  too  much 
time  is  spent  upon  going  into  the  intricacies  of  the  law  which  are 
not  of  sufficient  economic  or  social  benefit  to  warrant  the  time  and 
the  money  that  is  spent  upon  them. 

A  proper  supervision  of  inspector's  reports  could  affect  a  great 
saving  in  the  managements  of  the  various  bureaus  if  the  depart- 
ments would  change  their  attitude  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
their  records.  They  require  that  architects  shall  amend  their 
papers  to  a  degree  that  is  not  only  costly  to  him,  but  also  to  the 
city,  as  it  involves  a  large  amount  of  clerical  work.  They  accept 
inspector's  memoranda  in  some  cases  to  note  the  changes,  whereas 
they  require  the  architect  to  make  the  changes  in  other  cases.  The 
attitude  of  the  various  departments  should  change  in  reference 
to  plan  examination.  They  should  recognize  that  a  plan  repre- 
sents the  solution  of  a  problem.  That  solution  has  certain  eco- 
nomic features  which  they  should  not  miss.  The  departments  are 
too  prone  to  insist  upon  literal  adherence  to  the  law,  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  social  or  welfare  gain  but  which  could  result 
in  effecting  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  construction.  Why  should  not 
the  building  bureaus  and  other  bureaus  relax  their  efforts  in  caus- 
ing an  unnecessary  economic  waste.     That  is  the  reason  that  we 
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have  such  violent  upheavals  of  aroused  puhlic  indignation.  Laws 
should  be  general.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  the  plan. 

I  have  previously  dwelt  upon  our  suggestions  in  the  matter  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals  which  should  be  patterned  after  the  membership  of  the 
present  Board  of  Examiners. 

Q.  You  mean  they  should  be  selected  by  societies  but  not  by 
those  now  named  ?  A.  Well,  some  of  them.  Some  of  them  may 
be  omitted.     We  could  send  a  memorandum  on  that  if  it  is  wished. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  about  that  part  of  the  tentative 
bill  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings. The  law  is  not  very  clear.  It  reads,  "  a  builder,  architect 
or  engineer  of  ten  years'  experience."  We  should  like  to  make 
that  a  little  more  definite.  A  builder  means  anyone  who  has  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  buildings.  We  have  had  several  building 
superintendents  who  were  builders  in  the  sense  that  they  had  been 
factors  of  buildings ;  in  other  words,  they  would  construe  them- 
selves general  contractors  and  have  buildings  erected  by  numerous 
subcontractors.  In  that  case  the  erection  of  their  buildings  de- 
pended more  upon  accident  than  upon  the  design.  If  the  term 
builder  must  be  maintained,  I  should  like  to  see  it  read  "  Builder 
who  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  building  trades." 

Q.  Isn^t  that  up  to  the  appointing  power?  A.  It  is,  but  I 
think  the  definition  would  clear  it  up. 

Q.  You  might  say  the  same  thing  of  architects  ?  A.  We  could 
say  the  same  thing  of  architects.  A  practicing  architect  of  ten 
years'  experience  would  be  a  better  definition. 

Q.  Anybody  can  be  an  architect  who  wants  to  call  himself  such  ? 

A.  There  is  no  ruling  on  it. 

Q.  Anybody  can  be  an  engineer  ?     A.  Anybody  can  be  a  lawyer 

if  he  passes  an  examination. 

Q.  If  he  passes  an  examination  ?  A.  If  you  are  an  architect  of 
experience  your  work  speaks  for  itself. 

Q.  Those  are  professions  which  unfortunately  are  not  yet  regu- 
lated ?     A.  We  hope  to  have  them  regulated  very  soon. 

The  New  York  .Society  of  Architects  stands  sponsor  for  a  bill 
regulating  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 


this  Commission  recommend  that  the  practice  of  architecture  be 
regulated. 

I  believe  that  the  body  of  architects  in  New  York  city  could  be 
easily  made  a  homogenous  unit  capable  of  being  used  for  the 
highest  type  of  social  and  welfare  work.  They  could  be  made 
officers  of  the  various  bureaus,  just  as  lawyers  are  officers  of  the 
courts  in  which  they  practice. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  any  one  else  desire  to  be  heard  ?  (There 
was  no  response.) 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Anybody  who  desires  to  submit  a  brief  may  do  so 
by  the  10th  of  December. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  The  following  papers  have  been  received  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  spread  upchi  the  records. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

November  20,  1914. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Chairman: 

My  Dear  Senator. —  Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
you,  in  reply  to  one  which  I  wrote  you  in  regard  to  the  consolida- 
tidn  of  Departments.  As  I  can  not  be  present  at  the  hearing  on 
Monday,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  the  following: 

I  have  gone  over  this  matter  quite  carefully  and  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  my  architect,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  business  in 
this  city,  and  I  should  like  to  lay  before  your  Commission  the 
following  facts: 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  existing  tenement  house,  which  is  to 
be  altered  so  that  part  of  it  may  be  used  as  a  factory.  I  find  that 
the  statutes,  ordinances,  etc.,  require  the  filing  of  plans  or  making 
applications  to  five  separate  departments,  as  follows : 

1.  Tenement  House  Department  —  Plans  and  applications. 

2.  Building  Department  —  Plans  and  applications. 

3.  Department  of  Labor  —  Plans  and  applications. 

4.  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  —  Plans  and  applications. 

5.  Bureau  of  Gas,  Water  and  Electricity  —  Applications. 
Besides  these  five  departments,  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 

Bureau  of  Highways  would  probably  have  jurisdiction  in  certain 
matters  connected  with  the  alterations. 
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Bear  in  mind  that  these  plans  and  applications  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  these  separate  departments,  whether  the  work  involves 
an  expenditure  of  $25  or  $50,000.  As  I  understand  it,  it  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  whether  only  one  structural  partition  or 
support  is  altered  or  removed,  or  whether  an  expensive  and 
elaborate  and  complete  change  is  made  in  the  building. 

If,  now,  the  various  applications  made  to  the  several  depart- 
ments, related  to  separate  matters,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but 
the  plans  and  applications  which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
various  departments,  and  the  decisions  of  the  departments  thereon,  / 
overlap  in  many  instances,  and  I  have  indicated  in  the  following 
summary,  by  underscoring,  the  various  items  in  connection  with 
which  the  different  departments  overlap. 

Tenement  House  Department 
Plans  and  applications  have  to  be  filed  in  triplicate  for  altering 
present  tenement  house,  covering:  Size  of  rooms.  Halls,  stairs, 
courts,  shafts,  stairhalls,  enclosures,  arrangement  of  W.  C/s  and 
compartments,  ventilation  and  light  to  same,  arrangement  of  pip- 
ing, traps  and  vent  lines.    Also  fire  escapes. 

Building  Department 

Plans  and  applications  have  to  be  filed  in  triplicate  for  altering 
present  building. 

No  action  will  be  taken  by  the  building  department  until  plans 
have  been  approved  by  the  Tenement  House  Department, 

The  Building  Department  will  act  on  structural  and  con- 
structive alterations,  stairs,  stairhall  enclosures,  framing  of  timbers 
and  supports,  boiler  flues,  etc.  Elevator  shaft  enclosures  and  ele- 
vator machinery  and  cars. 

Separate  plans  must  be  filed  showing  arrangements  of  plumbing 
pipes,  traps,  house  tanks,  light  and  ventilation  for  water  closets, 
air  shafts  for  ventilating  of  water  closet. 

Department  of  Labor 
Plans  have  to  be  filed  in  duplicate.    This  department  passes  on 
number  of  exits,  stairs,  stair  enclosures,  fire  escapes,  number  of 
people  on  floor,  mmber  of  W.  C.'s  lighting  and  ventilating  of 
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same,  retiring  rooms,  wash  rooms.     Also  ventilation  of  factories, 
^also  elevalor  shaft  as  far  as  safety  of  passengers  is  concerned. 

Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention 

Plans  have  to  be  filed  in  duplicate.  Will  pass  or  order  fire  lines, 
'fire  drills,  exits,  stoJxs,  stair  enclosures,  fire  escapes,  auxiliary 
fire  fighting  apparatus,  sprinklers,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Gas,  Water  and  Electricity 

Application  must  be  made  and  approval  obtained  of  all  gas, 
rater  and  electrical  installations. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  frequently  happens  that  what  one  depart- 
|ment  approves  of,  is  not  satisfactory  to  another  department,  and 
that  orders  from  non-technical  department,  such  as  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Labor,  often  involve  structural  changes,  the  carrying  out 
[of  which  would  make  a  building  unsafe,  and  would  not  be  approved 
of  by  the  Building  Department,  or,  if  carried  out,  would  probably 
result  in  the  confiscation  of  the  property  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  property  could  not  be  used. 

In  a  community  which  boasts  of  being  as  practical  as  New  York 
City  does  it  certainly  seems  absurd,  to  put  it  mildly,  that,  in  a  case 
like  this  for  example,  stairs  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction: 

1.  Of  the  Tenement  House  Department. 

2.  Of  the  Building  Department. 

3.  Of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

4.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention. 

It  seems  equally  absurd  that  fire  escapes  should  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction: 

1.  Of  the  Tenement  House  Department. 

2.  Of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

3.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention. 

It  seems  equally  absurd  that  water  closets  should  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction: 

1.  Of  the  Tenement  House  Department. 

2.  Of  the  Building  Department  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
file  separate  plans  relating  to  the  same. 

3.  Of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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It  seems  equally  absurd  that  plumbing  should  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction :  Wj 

1.  Of  the  Tenement  House  Department.  fj[ 

2.  Of  the  Building  Department,  in  so  far  as  the  filing  of  plans   J 
relating  to  the  same  is  concerned.  if 

3.  Of  the  Department  of  Labor ;  and  in  part,  at  all  events, 

4.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Gas,  Water  and  Electricity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mere  recital  of  this  condition  of 
things  shows  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy  the 
diflSculties  which  are  encountered  in  the  case  I  suggest.  Of 
course,  the  same  thing,  applies  in  many  dther  buildings,  and  in 
the  case  of  smaller  business  buildings,  occupied  by  a  business  which 
is  in  no  sense  a  factory  all  this  is  troublesome,  expensive  and  irri- 
tating both  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  the  architect  who  super- 
vises the  work,  the  contractor  who  does  the  work  and  the  various' 
department  inspectors. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  frequently  happens  that  one  department 
makes  a  thorough  inspection  of  a  building  and  orders  certain 
alterations  or  changes,  and  when  these  have  been  made,  another 
department  inspects  and  orders  others,  some  of  them  which  con- 
flict with  those  ordered  by  the  first  department.  This  again  re- 
sults in  annoyance  and  expense  and  irritation. 

I  understand  that  the  Building  Department  accepts  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Tenement  House  Department  and  also  the  decisions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  as  to  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment df  exits  and  fire  escapes,  but  I  also  understand  that  all 
other  departments  pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  decisions 
of  these  departments  or  to  each  other's  decisions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  criticising  or  com- 
plaining of  many  of  the  provisions  embodied  in  the  new  laws  and 
regulations,  for  many  of  them  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  practi- 
cal, and  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature  in  1901  and  190,  I  was  a 
strong  advocate  and  backer  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission, 
which  prepared  the  new  Tenement  House  Law.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  everything  is  growing 
more  and  more  expensive  and  more  and  more  troublesome,  and 
where  the  examination  of  buildings  is  becoming  more  and  more 


i  detailed,  the  requirements  made  of  owners  and  tenants  becom- 
ing more  and  more  onerous,  there  should  be  some  method  devised 
by  which  as  many  as  the  departments  as  possible  should  be  con; 
solidated  into  ctoe.  This  might  necessitate,  if  limited,  we  will  say, 
to  cities  of  the  first  class,  a  substantial  amendment  to  certain 
general  laws  like  the  Labor  Law,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  particular 
phase  of  their  operations  is  concerned ;  but  there  certainly  should 
be  in  New  York  city,  at  all  events,  a  central  board  to  which  plans 
and  applications  for  changes  in  buildings,  or  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  should  be  submitted  and  whose  decisions  should 

be  final. 

Thus,  in  the  case  I  suggested  of  a  tenement  house  being  altered 
s<i  that  a  part  of  it  might  be  used  as  a  factory,  the  person  making 
this  application  should  have  some  way  of  obtaining  a  final  de- 
cision from  some  central  authority,  as  to  the  legality  —  if  I  may 
use  that  word  —  of  the  plans  and  such  a  decision,  represented  by 
a  proper  certificate,  should  be  binding  until  a  change  is  made  in 
the  use  of  the  prqperty.  Inasmuch  as  a  building  of  this  kind 
would  be  subject  to  inspection  from  time  to  time,  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  have  the  central  department  ascertain  whether 
more  people  were  being  employed  than  stated  in  or  some  business 
carried  on,  different  from  that  specified  in  the  original  applica- 
tion, and  in  this  way  the  improper  use  of  a  building  could  cer- 
tainly not  go  on  for  any  very  great  length  of  time.  Incidentally, 
the  question  should  not  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
regular  bureaucratic  system;  that  all  persons  are  presumably  vio- 
lators of  the  law.    It  should  be  done  just  the  other  way. 

I  fully  understand  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  several  de- 
partments I  have  referred  to  above,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  con- 
solidation would  not  only  facilitate  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  would  considerably  relieve  the  owners  and  occupants  of 
buildings,  and  in  the  end  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  these  de- 
partments. All  plans  and  applications  would  be  at  a  certain  office 
and  could  easily  be  referred  to,  instead  of  being  filed  in  three  or 
four  different  places. 

For  that  reason  I  would  be  in  favor  of  creating  what  you  call,  in 
your  circular,  a  Department  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  with  a  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  in  that  Department, 
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and  I  believe  that  your  Commission  has  had  so  much  experience  in 
this  matter  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  of  this  city,  a  scheme  could  easily  be  prepared  by  you 
to  cover  these  various  suggestions.  To  consolidate  these  depart- 
ments would  not  only  reduce  the  expense  of  operation  and  the 
expense  to  people  who  have  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  departments,  but  it  would  do  away  with  the  conflict  and  pos- 
sible jealousy  between  the  Departments  and  very  materially  re- 
duce the  delays  and  interruptions  incidental  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  things. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  GHERARDI  DAVIS." 
Retail  Dey  Goods  Association,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York, 

m 

November  24,  1914.    ' 

Hon.  A.  I.  Elkus,  Counsel  to  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission, 170  Broadway,  City: 

Dear  Mr.  Elkus. —  I  regret  that  my  throat  was  in  such  con- 
dition yesterday  that  it  was  not  practicable  for  me  to  take  the 
stand,  even  for  a  few  minutes. 

Had  I  done  so  I  should  have  said,  and  I  request  that  you  put 
upon  the  record  as  an  expression  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation, that  we  heartily  favor  the  consolidation  of  the  several  de- 
partments and  bureaus  having  to  do  with  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  buildings  into  a  Department  of  Build- 
ings in  each  of  the  boroughs  of  the  Greater  City  and  that  the 
organization  of  the  Department  in  each  borough  rest  upon  the 
Borough  President. 

That  there  be  created  a  body  to  which  appeals  can  be  made 
from  the  determinations  of  the  local  building  department  and  that 
such  appeal  body  be  a  central  organization,  with  members  ap- 
pointed from  each  borough. 

We  think  the  result  of  this  would  be,  first,  to  satisfy  the  appel- 
lant that  the  merits  of  his  case  were  being  passed  upon  by  a  Board 
that  was  free  from  local  influences  and,  second,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  probably  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  local  Board 
to  know  that  its  conclusions  were  subject  to  review  by  a  Board  so 
organized. 
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An'  important  part  of  the  bill,  that  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
your  proposed  re-codification  and  which  has  sometimes  been  over- 
looked, should  provide,  in  haec  verba  that  existing  laws,  by  which 
authority  with  regard  to  these  matters  now  rests  in  the  several 
existing  departments,  shall  be  repealed,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  being  retained  in  the  present  De- 
partments, in  addition  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  proposed 
Building  Department  under  the  act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  W.  BLOOMINGDALE." 

At  five  p.  M.  the  Commission  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
November  24,  1914,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Dr.  Abraham  Korn  addressed  the  Commission. 

We  believe  first  in  home  rule.  All  the  labor  and  factory  laws 
should  be  transferred  down  here  and  be  enforced  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  New  York. 

As  the  Industrial  Board  is  now  constituted  I  think  they  only 
meet  about  once  a  month. 

Q.  They  are  meeting  all  the  time?  A.  I  will  come  to  that 
later  on. 

By  Commissioner  McGuire  : 

Q.  You  believe  the  labor  law  should  then  be  enforced  through 
the  local  departments  ?  A.  Through  the  local  departments  in  the 
citv  of  New  York. 

Commissioner  Drier  :  You  would  abolish  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  ? 

Dr.  Korn  :  As  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  concerned. 

By  Commissioner  McGuire: 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  through  the  building  department  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
structural  building?  A.  Not  only  that  but  enforce  —  but  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  employees. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Now  Doctor  as  a  taxpayer  and  a  representative  of  taxpayers 
yon  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the  city  of  New  York  must 
continue  to  pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  then  in  addition  to  that  provide  on  the  city  payroll  our  own 
inspectors  to  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing  in  the  city  —  you 
don't  subscribe  to  that  ?  A.  1  do  not  think  it  would  work  out  that 
way  at  all. 

Q.  What  would  become  of  the  factory  inspectors?  A.  The 
factory  inspectors  that  were  now  employed  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Those  that  are  not  required  can  be  dismissed  or 
they  can  take  examinations  under  the  Health  Department  if  they 
are  fit  for  health  inspectors  — 

Q.  That's  enough,  you  would  get  rid  of  them ;  let  me  ask  you 
this  question :  do  you  subscribe  to  the  policy  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  city  must  continue  to  pay  75  per  cent,  of  the-  cost  of  factory 
inspection  in  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Kochester  and  Buffalo  and 
then  for  our  own  inspection  down  here  besides  paying  100  per 
cent,  for  ourselves  and  75  per  cent,  for  theirs,  do  you  believe  in 
that  ?  A.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  work  out  that  way. 

Q.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this  question —  A.  Will  you  kindly 
let  me  finish ;  that  is  not  my  answer  in  full. 

Q.  It  is  a  full  answer?  A.  The  appropriation  that  is  now  re- 
quired for  the  number  of  men  by  the  State  includes  the  inspectors 
that  are  required  down  here.  Now  if  we  cut  out  200,  300  or  400 
inspectors,  the  appropriation  for  the  State  can  not  be  the  same 
as  it  is  now  if  they  want  to  use  the  money  properly. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  do  not  think  you  get  Mr.  Smith's  point. 

Q.  I  am  sure  the  doctor  does  not  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about ;  no  matter  how  many  you  cut  off  you  leave  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  do  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the  New  York 
taxpayer  must  pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  that  on  all  labor  in- 
spection and  at  the  same  time  provide  their  own  inspectors  to  do 
the  work  in  New  York  city?  A.  Don't  we  ay  nearly  75  per 
cent,  and  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  running  of  all  depart- 
ments; over  what  the  people  upstate  dot 


Q.  That  is  not  an  answer;  do  you  subscribe  to  that  theory? 
A.  I  certainly  do  not;  I  think  that  can  be  remedied  though. 

Q.  What  is  your  remedy  ?  A.  By  cutting  down  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Q.  That  don't  alter  the  principle  of  the  thing;  we  will  assume 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  appropriation  for  the  Labor 
Department  this  year  was  $280,000;  by  eliminating  the  city  of 
New  York  we  will  say  we  save  $80,000 ;  that  leaves  $200,000  to 
run  the  Labor  Department  the  next  year;  don't  you  know  that 
the  taxpayer  of  New  York  pays  75  per  cent,  still  of  that  of  $200,- 
000  ?    A.  He  certainly  does. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  he  ought  to  do  that  and  then  have  us  pay 
for  own  inspectors  besides  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  home  rule  means;  we  have  our  own  health 
department  in  New  York  here  and  we  pay  dollar  for  dollar,  100 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  health  department;  at  the  same  time 
we  pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  to  maintain  the  State  Department 
of  Health  and  that  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  inside  of  the 
city  line;  the  same  applies  to  the  Fire  Marshal;  we  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  Fire  Marshal's  office  and  we  maintain  our  own  bureau 
of  fire  prevention;  now  I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
go,  and  to  have  the  real  estate  men  and  property  owners  come  in 
with  the  suggestion  that  we  do  that  same  thing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  seems  to  me  the  limit?  A.  I  still  think  that  the 
thing  can  be  worked  out  so  that  New  York  city  —  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion  so  much  as  the  cost  of  running  the  Department  as  it  is  of  con- 
venience to  the  taxpayers  and  the  people  that  are  burdened  by  the 
laws  of  that  Department 

Q.  Well  if  the  taxpayers  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  convenience 
that  is  another  thing.  A.  We  are  paying  dear  for  a  good  many 
other  conveniences  we  are  supposed  to  get  and  do  not  get  them 
right  here  in  New  York  city  so  a  little  more  or  less  isn't  going 
to  hurt 

By  Commissioner  McGuire  : 

Q.  You  have  heard  some  discussion  here  as  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  giving  additional  power  of  dis- 
cretion to  the  Industrial  Board;  perhaps  you  would  be  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  looking  to  New  York  paying 
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its  own  way  and  only  its  own  way  ?    A.  Only  its  own  way,  cer- 
tainly I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  solution  of  it?    A.  Ihat  part 

I  have  not  given  proper  thought  to. 

Q.  I  only  mention  that  in  the  line  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments ?  A.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it  I  would  have  a  separate 
state  of  New  York  city ;  we  would  get  along  better  and  save  much 
money. 

Mr.  Smith  :  You  can  be  sure  I  will  agree  with  that  if  you  can 
bring  it  around. 

Dr.  KoRN :  That  I  think  would  be  the  best  solution  of  it,  that 
we  have  a  state  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  our  business  itself  and  pay  our  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  State  would  let  us  go? 

Hon.   John  J.   Murphy    (Commissioner  Tenement  House 
Department),  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  are  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  been  told  of  some  of  the 
testimony  of  yesterday.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  these  mat- 
ters ?    A.  Make  a  general  statement  ? 

Q.  Anything  you  like,  Commissioner?  A.  That  discussion 
was  on  the  bill  proposing  to  consolidate  the  different  departments 
which  have  relations  to  buildings  under  a  single  head  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ?  A.  Now  I  think  when  I  appeared  at  the  hearing 
before  this  Committee  before  I  expressed  rather  fully  my  views. 
I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  I  think  the  function  of  supervising 
the  tenement  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  so  very  large, 
involving  the  supervision  of  one-third  of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  that  it  requires  the  special  attention  of  a  par- 
ticular department  created  for  that  purpose.  The  department 
was  created  in  1901  with  the  very  idea  which  you  gentlemen 
have  in  mind  at  this  time.    Up  to  that  time  the  functions  which 
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it  exercises  were  divided  among  four  departments  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  general  neglect  —  I 
think  I  am  not  putting  too  harsh  a  word  on  it  —  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  they  existed  previous  to  1900.  The  purpose  then  as 
evidenced  by  the  law  was  to  concentrate  in  a  single  department 
all  responsibility  for  the  construction,  alteration  and  maintenance 
of  houses  occupied  by  three  or  more  families.  The  only  function 
in  connection  with  that  which  was  omitted  —  and  that  I  presume 
was  out  of  deference  to  an  existing  condition,  was  that  the  stand- 
ards of  construction  should  be  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  in  the  different  boroughs.  Therefore  plans  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  regard  to  the  strength  of 
structures  and  plans  and  specifications  of  the  structure  and  ma- 
terial employed  had  to  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  the 
borough  and  examined  there  for  those  things  but  for  other  things 
by  the  Tenement  House  Department.  The  things  for  which  we 
examine  the  plans  are  light,  ventilation,  fireproof  qualities  of  cer- 
tain of  the  features  of  construction  and  adequate  means  of  egress 
in  case  of  fire.  Now  I  understand  that  this  whole  inquiry  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duplication  of  inspection  and 
consequent  conflict  of  orders.  Since  the  matter  was  started  I  have 
made  a  careful  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  in  tenement 
houses,  either  generally  or  in  such  numbers  as  to  justify  complaint 
—  there  has  been  duplication  of  inspection  and  consequent  conflict. 
I  have  asked  this  in  publications  like  the  Record  and  Guide  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  has  taken  much  interest  in  this  investi- 
gation, for  specific  illustrations  of  hardship  inflicted  upon  owners 
by  such  duplication  of  inspection  and  such  conflict.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  not  received  five  replies  to  my  request.  I  think  there- 
fore I  am  well  within  the  truth  in  saying  that  in  so  far  as  inspec- 
tion of  old  buildings  is  concerned  there  is  no  conflict.  As  to  the 
Health  Department  —  as  soon  as  a  building  is  declared  to  be 
occupied  by  three  families  —  although  such  occupancy  may  make 
it  an  illegal  tenement,  the  Health  Department  ceases  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter.  By  the  provision  in  the  law  itself,  when 
the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  was  created,  it  was  declared  that 
it  had  no  function  to  exercise  in  relation  to  tenement  houses. 
That  clause  "except  tenement  houses"  was  added  in  the  fire 
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prevention  law  wherever  it  seemed  that  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  might  bring  it  into  tenement  houses. 
So  that,  so  far  as  inspection  of  old  buildings  is  concerned  there 
i8  nothing  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  duplication,  and  con- 
sequently there  can  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  conflict  of  orders. 

Q.  Commissioner,  if  I  may  interrupt  you,  it  was  stated  here 
vesterday  there  was  no  reason  why  in  passing  upon  plans  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  could  not  pass  upon  the  plans  of  a  tenement 
house,  that  is,  the  same  inspector,  the  same  clerk  who  examines 
for  strength  and  material  in  a  building  plan  why  he  could  not  ex- 
amine for  light  and  ventilation,  and  that  it  was  a  hardship  upon 
the  owner  or  builder  to  require  him  to  have  his  plans  approved  by 
two  departments ;  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  ?     A.  1  hat 
is  a  question  that  I  have  considered.     The  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  work  of  examining  plans  for  the  requirements  of  A«  J^^^^^"* , 
House  Law  has  become  highly  specialized.     I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  undertook  to  do  what^we  are 
now  doing  it  would  simply  mean  the  transfer  of  that  division 
of  the  Tenement  House  Department  which  is  engaged  in  criticis- 
ing these  plans  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  be  better  if  you  had  to  do  it  because  it  would 
then  require  only  that  department  to  examine  the  building?  A 
The  answer  to  that  proposition  is  this,  that  the  houeftng  question 
and  the  building  question  are  different.  One  is  a  material  prop^ 
sition  and  the  other  is,  I  might  say,  sociological  To  a.k  us  to  take 
cai«,  for  instance,  of  buildings  that  are  turned  over  to  us,  m  the 

construction  of  which  we  had  no  say,  ''^\''''^^\^^%'^  ""IZ 
different  authorities  in  different  boroughs,  these  authorities  taking 
entirely  different  views  of  the  importance  and  Jneani'^g  «*  ^^ 
Tenement  House  Law,  would,  I  think,  be  to  establish  differ«a 

standards  all  over  the  city.  We  want  to  ^^^^%'^''\"'^2 
case  we  have  a  statute  law  which  ought  to  operate  for  the  same 
class  of  buildings  similarly  in  all  sections  of  the  city  and  I  do  not 
think  we  would  get  that  under  the  divided  control  which  it  won  d 
then  have.  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  think  any  economy  wouU 
be  found  in  this  case  except  in  one  general  resp«5t-that  1  am 
willing  to  admit  -  that  if  perhaps  a  single  ^  of  plans  could  be 
filed  it  might  be  an  economy  to  that  extent  to  the  architect  or 
owner      As  a  matter  of  time,  however,  we  are  on  the  nineteenth 
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floor  of  the  Municipal  Building.     The  Bureau  of  Buildings  is  on 
the  twentieth  floor. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  boroughs  ?  A.  In  the  other  boroughs 
there  are  more  differences  in  distance  but  not  frequently  great. 
I  think  in  Brooklyn  they  are  perhaps  five  blocks  apart. 

Q.  The  complaint  is  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  two  departments, 
there  elapsed  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  the  builders  said  yesterday 
they  had  to  pay  interest  on  their  loans  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  question.  I  would  want  to  have  some  information  on 
the  question  as  to  how  much  shortening  there  would  be.  We  have 
made  it  a  point,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  true,  that  a  plan  does 
not  remain  with  us  more  than  a  week  without  being  definitely 
acted  upon. 

Q.  Now  you  inspect  both  before  the  building  is  erected  and 
while  it  is  in  course  of  erection  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  after  it  is  finished  before  you  grant  a  certificate  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  inspectors  inspecting  the  building  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  And   the  Building  Department  also  has   inspectors?     A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  claim  was  that  that  was  a  duplication  in  this  respect, 
that  the  one  inspector  f6r  either  the  Building  Department  or  the 
Tenement  House  Department  could  inspect  for  both  purposes? 
A.  My  answer  would  be  as  to  the  question  of  economy  on  that 
ground  that  I  think  every  bureau  in  the  city  has  asked  for  addi- 
tional inspectors  every  year. 

Q.  That  is  a  kind  of  chronic  habit?  A.  If  thev  have  not 
enough  now  to  do  the  work  how  can  they  say  that  the  men  they 
have  on  the  job  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  it  if  their  functions 
were  increased  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  criticism ;  the  point  is  this, 
that  there  are  two  inspectors  that  go  there  for  practically  the  same 
kind  of  work,  whereas  one  would  do?  A.  But  they  do  it  now, 
they  go  for  plastering,  they  go  for  masonry  and  bricklaying,  they 
go  for  electric  lighting;  in  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  Buildings 
itself  sends  three  different  inspectors  on  the  same  building. 

Q.  Is  that  necessary  ?  A.  I  am  not  defending  the  situation ;  I 
am  only  describing  it. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  every  construction  firm  in  -the  city  uses 
one  man  to  inspect  for  all  of  that  kind  of  work  ?  A.  Yes,  but  I 
think  they  pay  him  more  than  $1,200  a  year. 

Q.  But  wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  to  have  one  man  at  "  $2,500 
than  four  at  $1,200  "  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  for  the 
reason  that  in  our  work  —  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  kind  of  in- 
spection necessary  for  high  class  factories  or  office  buildings  — 
but  for  the  kind  of  inspection  necessary  in  our  department  it 
would  be  enough  to  have  the  character  of  intelligence  we  ^w  em- 
ploy. For  instance,  we  have  only  four  building  inspectors  taking 
care  of  the  entire  work  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  We  have 
eleven,  I  think,  taking  care  of  the  work  in  Brooklyn.  There  it 
is  a  question  largely  of  the  distribution  of  the  work  so  that  the 
number  of  men  actually  engaged  on  this  work  is  relatively  small. 
You  want  to  remember,  Mr.  Elkus,  that  somewhat  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  our  appropriation  is  employed  in  the  inspection  of  new 

buildings. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  ,be  practical  Commissioner  to  transfer  to  the 
Building  Department  the  work  which  your  department  now  does 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  struc- 
tural changes  in  old  buildings,  leaving  to  your  department  the 
problem  of  the  taking  care  of  the  maintenance  and  the  housing  of 
the  people?     A.  Of  course  it  may  be  done. 

Q.  Is  that  the  main  function  of  your  department?  A.  The 
only  thing  that  I  think  we  would  lose  is  the  value  of  this  special- 
ized group  of  workers  that  has  been  built  up  with  the  idea  of  cover- 
ing this  particular  thing.  As  I  say,  it  is  physically  possible  but 
it  has  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  old  condition  before  the  law. 

Q.  Of  course  as  it  is  now  every  first  class  apartment  house  has 
to  have  your  certificate  before  it  can  take  tenants  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  feel  and  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  city  would  do  well  to 
progress  a  little  rather  than  retrograde,  that  is  to  say,  other  States 
throughout  the  Union  are  making  two  families  in  a  house  the 
standard  of  tenement  occupation  and  they  are  regulating  the 
housing  of  all  kinds.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
natural  line  of  division,  if  you  are  going  to  have  Jt,  is  the  factory 
and  office  buildings,  and  residence  buildings  —  that  the  functions 
to  be  exercised  iii  these  two  things  are  of  enough  difference  to 
make.it  desirable  that  the  difference  should  be  recognized. 


Q.  Yesterday  the  claim  was  made  by  some  witnesses  that  your 
inspectors  in  your  department  were  not  practical ;  you  heard  that 
didnt  you  ?  A.  Yes.  I  might  say  I  believe  I  heard  the  same 
statement  from  Mr.  Carlin  in  Brooklyn  some  time  ago,  as  the 
result  of  a  controversy  that  came  up  between  our  departments, 
and  I  found  that  of  228  inspectors  149  had  been  engaged  in 
mechanical  occupations  of  one  kind  or  another  before  they  came 
into  the  Tenement  House  Department  and  became  tenement  house 
inspectors. 

Q.  Now  is  there  anything  further  Commissioner  ?    A.  I  think 
that  the  question  involved  in  the  inspection  of  alterations  is  that 
they  would  practically  have  to  be  ordered  by  us  in  order  that  the 
working  of  the  Tenement  House  Law  may  be  effected.     It  had 
better  remain  pretty  much  as  it  is  because  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
determination  by  us  later  on  as  to  whether  these  alterations  con- 
form to  the  Tenement  House  Law  or  not.    I  think  you  can  take  it 
today  that  in  every  profession,  in  your  distinguished  profession, 
men  are  going  more  and  more  into  specialization.    You  won't  at- 
tempt to  advise  a  client  on  a  certain  class  of  cases,  because  thev 
are  matters  with  which  you  are  not  familiar;  you  send  him  to 
somebody  else.     I^ow  in  the  ten  years  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment has  been  going  on  we  have  built  up  a  group  of  men  who 
have  specialized  on  this  class  of  work  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  possible  for  a  building  inspector  inside  of  a  year  to  acquire  the 
information  which  the  ordinary  inspector  in  the  Tenement  House 
Department  has  acquired  as  a  result  of  his  nine  or  ten  years 
of  work.     Just  before  I  came  up  here  I  heard  you  referring  to  the 
question  of  fires  in  old  law  buildings.    I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  that.    You  do  not  have  to  go  back  in  point  of  time.    You 
can  take  yesterday.    There  was  a  fire  in  an  old  law  house.    They 
are  a  continuous  danger.     We  have  eighty  odd  thousand  of  those 
old  law  houses.    It  is  necessary  that  they  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  be  occupied  because  there  are  no  accommodation  for  the  people 
anywhere  else,  yet  the  structural  conditions  in  many  of  those,  the 
stairways,  are  highly  inflammable,  and  it  is  because  of  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  eye  that  we  have  to  keep  upon  those  things 
that  the  special  work  of  ours  is  so  necessary. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  loss  of  life  in  a  new  law  tenement  ?    A. 
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We  have  had  no  loss  of  life  due  to  conflagration.  I  like  to  have 
the  word  conflagration  put  in  for  the  reason  that  you  will  have 
statistics  upon  the  loss  of  life  in  tenement  houses,  children  play- 
ing with  matches  or  someone's  clothes,  catching  fire  from  a  gas 
stove ;  the  huildings  may  hum,  that  may  happen,  hut  we  have  had 
no  loss  of  life  due  to  conflagration  in  the  24,000  tenements  erected 
under  the  new  law. 

By  Dr.  Koen: 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  old  law  tenement  house  buildings 
where  there  have  been  lives  lost  where  there  has  been  insufficient 
or  inadequate  fire  escapes  ?  A.  In  almost  five  years  I  have  been 
in  office  I  have  known  of  one  case  in  which  loss  of  life  could  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  inadequate  means  of  fire  escapes.  That 
was  where  between  one  inspection  and  another  an  apartment  had 
been  divided  in  two.  You  refer  to  a  building  on  Monroe  street. 
In  that  building  there  were  three  fire  escapes  and  it  was  a  comer 
building,  a  fire  escape  on  one  street,  one  on  another  and  a  fire 
escape  in  the  court  and  the  loss  was  due  apparently  to  the  people 
being  suffocated  while  asleep  and  therefore  unable  to  make  their 
way  out  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Hammitt   (Chief  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau)  addressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hammitt  you  are  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire 
Prevention  of  the  Fire  Department  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  I  think  it  is  called  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  since  the  first  of  this  year  ?  A.  Since  I 
believe  the  26th  of  January. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  testimony  which  was  given  yes- 
terday with  reference  to  your  department  ?  A.  Only  from  hear- 
say. I  did  not  hear  the  testimony.  I  know  roughly  that  there  was 
some  testimony  which  possibly  created  some  slight  confusion  as  to 
precisely  what  is  the  function  of  the  fire  prevention  bureau  as  to 
its  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  life  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  property. 

Q.  Yes,  it  was  stated  yesterday  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  the 


function  of  your  department  generally,  was  to  protect  property 
and  not  life  ?  A.  The  fact  is  that  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fire  Prevention  is  primarily  the  protection  of  human  life.  The 
purpose  of  fire  prevention  is  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  fire  ex- 
tinguishment. It  is  primarily  the  protection  of  human  life.  It 
is  secondarily  the  protection  of  property.  It  is  not  possible  to 
fully  state  the  purposes  of  fire  prevention  or  fire  extinguishment 
without  including  both  of  those. 

Q.  It  was  stated  yesterday  that  the  sprinkler  systems  which 
your  department  is  ordering  into  many  buildings  were  ordered  for 
the  purpose  either  of  affecting  a  saving  in  insurance  or  to  protect 
property  but  not  to  protect  life  ?  A.  The  purpose  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  sprinkler  equipment  as  ordered  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  all  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire 
Prevention  —  primarily,  the  preservation  of  human  life.  There 
are  certain  classes  of  buildings  in  which  in  case  a  fire  starts  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  method  what  ever  by  which  water  could  be 
introduced  into  the  building  by  the  firemen  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  fire.  Especially  if  such  risks  expose  neighbor- 
ing property  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  human  occupancy 
and  endanger  a  conflagration  in  the  city,  which  if  it  ever  got  well 
beyond  the  control  of  the  fire  department  would  unquestionably 
exceed  the  catastrophe  of  the  Baltimore  Fire  or  the  San  Francisco 
Fire,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  fire  department  to  acquire  some 
means  whereby  in  case  a  fire  starts  it  may  be  extinguished.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  are  some  buildings  in  which  under  normal  con- 
ditions there  may  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  occupants  on  a 
floor  and  yet  under  fire  conditions  there  may  be  25  firemen  on  the 
same  floor.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  legislative  bodies,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  firemen 
are  workers  as  well  as  those  who  are  employed  in  factories  and 
that  while  the  city  demands  of  firemen  that  they  make  all  neces- 
sary sacrifices  and  encounter  unpreventable  hazards  in  preserving 
the  city  against  conflagration,  it  is  considered  quite  within  reason 
that  where  it  is  possible  to  create  a  condition  where  a  fire  can  be 
put  out  without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  firemen  that  condition 
should  be  created  rather  than  preserving  a  condition  where  the 
fire  can  not  possibly  be  put  out  without  the  cost  of  lives  of  men. 
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I  can  not  remember  any  building  in  which  a  sprinkler  equip- 
ment has  been  ordered  by  the  fire  department  where  the  purposes 
of  the  order  would  not  be  generally  in  line  with  the  various  pur- 
poses that  I  have  stated.  If  I  had  a  description  of  any  building  in 
which  the  sprinkler  system  had  been  ordered  as  to  its  construction 
and  its  contents  and  its  occupancy  I  could  explain  precisely  the 
basis  for  that  order  and  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that  for  the 
information  of  the  Commission  in  one  or  one  hundred  or  any  num- 
ber of  cases  that  were  presented  and  to  do  it  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly and  in  writing. 

Q.  Keference  was  made  here  to  the  Cable  Building;  are  yon 
familiar  with  that  ?    A.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  by  that  name. 

Q.  The  building  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Houston  street  ? 
A.  Broadway  and  Houston  street  —  what  is  the  occupancy  ? 

Commissioner  McGuire:  Part  office  and  part  factory. 

Mr.  Hammitt  :  That  is  a  building  regarding  which  there  was 
an  old  order  from  the  Fire  Department  for  a  sprinkler  equipment. 
The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  requirement  of  sprinkler 
equipment  in  that  building  was  reasonable.  At  the  suggestion  ot 
the  special  corporation  counsel  assigned  to  the  Fire  Department  in 
order  that  a  decision  might  be  made  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  owners  of  the  building  and  so  well  considered  that  the  Fire  De- 
partment would  be  justified  in  depending  upon  it,  the  question  of 
whether  that  order  should  be  sustained  was  submitted  to  an  in- 
formal board  of  survey  on  which  there  was  no  officer  of  the  fire 
department  as  there  is  generally  on  a  Board  of  Survey.  I  believe 
that  a  member  of  your  commission  served  on  that  Board  of  Sur- 
vey.   I  do  not  believe  the  decision  has  yet  been  reached. 

Commissioner  McGuire  :  It  has. 

Mr.  Hammitt  ;  What  was  the  decision  ? 

Commissioner  McGuire  :  The  order  was  reasonable  but  if  cer- 
tain other  requirements  were  complied  with  the  fire  commissioner 
was  justified  in  rescinding  his  sprinkler  order.  I  served  as  a 
member  of  that  Board  of  Survey  on  that  building  and  made  a 
report  to  the  fire  department.  That  matter  was  testified  to  here 
yesterday  I  believe  by  Mr.  Doyle. 


Mr.  Elkus  :  He  did  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  survey  ? 

Commissioner  McGuire  :  But  that  I  believe  Mr.  Hammit  will 
tell  you  is  rather  a  new  way  of  arriving  at  the  solution  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Hammitt:   It  is. 

Commissioner  McGuire:    And  has  it  proven  satisfactory  so 
far  as  it  has  been  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Hammitt  :   It  has.     Ordinarily  a  Board  of  Survey  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  law  consists  of  one  member  appointed  by  the 
owner  of  the  building,  another  member  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
fire  department  and  is  appointed  by  the  Fire  Commissioner,  and 
a  third  who  is  selected  by  the  Fire  Commissioner  from  one  of 
several  lists  submitted  by  several  different  societies.     Now  the 
dissatisfaction  that  we  have  had  with  that  kind  of  a  Board  of 
Survey  has  been  that  there  is  a  natural  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  first  to  assume  that  his  representative  is  his  advocate 
and  not  a  judicial  surveyor.     A  natural  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  of  the  fire  department  to  ssume  that  the  representative 
of  the  owner  is  not  going  to  be  fair  and  the  thing  resolves  itself 
frequently  into  a  decision  by  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Survey 
as  between  the  absolutely  uncompromising  and  conflicting  views 
of  the  two  other  members  and  if  the  law  does  not  work  it  out  for 
us  we  are  going  to  endeavor  so.  far  as  we  can,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  representative  organizations  of  property  owners,  to  work 
out  some  method  by  which  we  can  submit  these  questions  to  a 
metre  satisfactory  and  more  impartial  board  of  review. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Hammitt  some  statements  have  been  made  that  the 
attention  of  your  bureau  has  been  called  to  conditions  in  buildings 
by  outsiders  whose  interest  in  the  matter  was  ulterior  ?  A.  I  think 
that  is  unquestionably  true  and  it  is  the  very  reason  why  it  seems 
to  me  essential  for  us  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible  frdm  the 
policy  of  making  most  of  our  inspections  upon  complaint.  It 
arises  in  a  great  many  different  ways.  A  tenant  recently  at- 
tempted to  break  his  lease  in  a  building  in  Brooklyn.  He  was 
sued  by  the  landlord  and  a  judgment  recovered  against  him  for 
damages  for  the  breach  of  the  lease.     It  is  represented  to  me  and 
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I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  he  thereupon  informed  the  owner  of 
that  building,  in  which  there  was  a  private  school,  that  he  would 
communicate  with  the  fire  department  and  have  orders  placed 
on  that  building  and  "  get  even," —  a  question  otf  vindictiveness. 
He  did  communicate  with  the  fire  department.  The  fire  de- 
partment made  inspection  and  issued  orders.  The  problem  re- 
lating to  that  building  was  a  rather  peculiar  problem  and  the 
matter  was  given  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fire  Prevention  with  a  view  to  working  out  some  method  of 
changing  the  design  of  that  building  at  the  least  possible  expense 
so  that  it  would  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  occupants  of 
this  private  school.  There  was  involved  by  that  process  several 
months  of  delay  befc^re  the  orders  were  all  complied  with,  and 
regularly  every  month  letters  came  from  this  same  complainant  — 
they  not  only  came  to  the  Fire  Commissioner  but  they  came  to 
the  Mayor's  office  complaining  of  the  inactivity  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. They  were  transmitted  by  the  Mayor's  office  regularly 
to  the  Fire  Commissioner  and  also  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  the  matter  was  called  to  our  attention. 
Inspection  upon  complaints  results  in  a  great  deal  of  inequality 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  because  the  building  against  which 
a  complaint  has  been  received  gets  first  attention.  Orders  are 
issued  and  the  owner  is  required  to  make  changes  which,  while  they 
may  render  the  building  safer,  may  not  increase  its  renting  value, 
and  right  next  door  or  across  the  way  is  another  building  com- 
peting for  the  same  class  of  tenants,  quite  as  unsafe  as  was  the 
building  regarding  which  the  complaint  was  received,  but  not  yet 
reached  because  the  fire  department  has  been  inspecting  only  on 
complaints.  In  order  to  meet  that  situation  we  decided,  with 
13,000  complaints  pending  and  uninspected  in  February  and  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  complaints  a 
month,  that  we  must  clean  up  that  complaint  file  by  the  quickest 
possible  method.  We  therefore  instructed  o?ur  inspectors:  "  When 
you  go  to  inspect  a  complaint  your  duty  is  to  inspect  only  for  the 
matter  complained  of,  and  when  you  have  finished  that,  leave  that 
building  and  go  to  the  next  dtie  where  you  have  a  complaint  to 
inspect."  By  that  process  we  expect  fully  that  by  the  first  of  the 
year  we  will  have  completely  cleaned  up  our  complaint  file  and 
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thereafter  the  matter  of  dealing  with  complaints  will  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  and  we 
can  take  the  most  hazardous  classes  of  occupancies  first  and  the 
buildings  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  immediate  attention 
and  inspect  every  one  of  them  in  the  city  before  we  are  through 
with  that  one  class  of  work,  so  that  there  is  an  even  handed 
method  of  dealing  with  the  matter.    But  this  very  policy  that  we 
have  adopted  of  cleaning  up  the  complaint  file  has  resulted  in 
duplication  of  inspections  necessarily  because  if  we  receive  another 
complaint  two  months  later  regarding  the  same  building  another 
visit  IS  made  and  this  is  also  limited  to  the  particular  matter  com- 
plained  of. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  attention  to  defects  in  buildings  is 
called  by  contractors  who  want  to  do  the  work  ?  A.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  true  to  any  considerable  extent.  I  have  made  a 
study  of  the  complaint  file  and  I  have  traced  the  inspiraticki  for 
a  large  number  of  complaints,  particularly  I  have  traced  the  in- 
spiration of  certain  complaints  that  come  in  in  very  large  numbers 
trom  virtually  the  same  source  but  I  have  not  found  very  much 
evidence  that  the  contractors  desirous  of  getting  the  work  make 
complaints. 

Q.  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  that 
very  frequently  a  contractor  notifies  the  owner  that  the  work  is 
going  to  be  required  to  be  done  before  the  owner  hears  of  it  from 
the  department;  can  you  account  for  that?    A.  That  might  arise 
from  a  nmnber  of  causes  other  than  the  sending  of  a  complaint 
to  the  department.     For  example  the  Labor  Law  specifically  re- 
quires in  every  factory  building  more  than  two  stories  in  height 
and  with  more  than  twenty-five  persons  employed  above  the  first 
story  the  installation  of  an  interior  fire  alarm.     It  also  provides 
that  where  there  are  200  employed  above  the  seventh  storv  a 
sprinkler  system  must  be  installed,  and  with  that  kind  of  law  a 
contractor  might  follow  it  up  — 

Q.  It  is  also  called  to  our  attention  that  simultaneously  with 
tae  receipt  of  a  complaint  a  contractor  appears  and  wants  the 
work;  IS  there  any  way  by  which  that  knowledge  can  be  obtained  ? 
A.  J  here  is  one  way  by  which  everyone  can  obtain  knowledge, 
tlue  to  the  publication  of  the  orders  of  the  fire  department  in  the 
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City  Record  weekly.    That  piiblicatioii  however  does  not  precede 
the  service  of  the  order  and  could  not  explain  the  contractors 
appearing  at  the  same  time  that  the  order  has  been  issued.    Now 
I  can  not  say  that  there  are  not  leaks  in  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention.   It  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  if  any  who 
have  information  of  particular  cases  in  which  the  contractor  has 
appeared  as  soon  as  the  order  was  issued  would  immediately  let 
me  know  because  if  I  have  that  information  promptly  it  seems  to 
me  quite  possible  that  I  might  be  able  to  trace  the  leak.      It  would 
be  a  very  important  matter  to  trace  the  leak.    It  was  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  particular  contractors  having  as  you  might 
say  an  inside  track  in  the  fire  department  that  we  decided  on 
publishing  all  of  these  orders  in  the  City  Record  and  also  upon 
preventing  or  discontinuing  the  practice  of  sending  them  to  various 
newspapers,  trade  publications,  that  had  been  receiving  them  prior 

to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  Mr.  Hammitt  that  you  would  like 

to  say  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Elkus  :    Anyone  else  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

Commissioner  Jackson:  For  the  purpose  of  the  record  and 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Goldberg's  criticism  yesterday  of  the  action  of 
the  Labor  Department  regarding  the  premises  at  15-17  East  l7th 
street  the  buildings  were  inspected  April  23d  and  orders  issued  in 
both  buildings  for  additional  means  of  exit.  In  the  fireproof 
building  it  was  withheld  in  the  office  for  the  reason  that  the  In- 
dustrial Board  had  not  provided  the  department  with  specifications 
for  fire  resisting  materials,  therefore  the  stairway  could  not  be 
erected  until  such  information  was  forthcoming.  This  accounts 
for  the  withholding  of  the  order.  They  did  not  order  the  stairway 
because  they  could  not  approve  the  specifications  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  stairway. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  No  one  else  desires  to  be  heard  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Commission  thereupon  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  December 
1,  1914,  at  10:30  a.  m. 


HEARING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 
INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION,  HELD  IN 
ROOM  OF  TRIAL  TERM,  PART  XVH,  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT,  COUNTY 
COURT  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  TUESDAY,  DECEM- 
BER I,  1914,  AT 
10.30  A.  M. 


Present  —  Hon.  Eobebt  F.  Wagner,  Chairman, 
Hon.  Cybus  W.  Phillips, 
Hon.  Laurence  M.  D.  McGuire, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier. 

Appeamancesf: 

Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel. 

Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Associate  Counsel. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  The  hearings  to-day  and  to-morrow  are  to  be  mainly 
devoted  to  the  presentation  by  the  Director  of  Investigation  and 
his  assistants  of  the  facts  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions 
which  have  been  found  by  the  Commission's  staff  of  investigators 
during  the  greater  part  of  two  years'  work. 

This  is  an  unusual  plan  of  proced,ure.  Usually  the  investigat- 
ing conunissions  present  the  facts  which  they  have  found  directly 
to  the  Legislature  for  such  discussion  and  action  as  then  may  seem 
proper.  In  this  case  the  Commission  is  presenting  its  findings  to 
the  public  for  discussion,  and,  if  necessary,  for  amendment. 

During  the  two  years  of  work  of  the  Commission  lupon  this 
subject  over  150,000  records  of  individuals  (men,  women  and 
children)  as  to  wages  and  other  facts  of  their  lives  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  a  synopsis  of  these  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Wool- 
ston  and  his  assistants. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Woolston's  report  —  Dr.  Woolston  is  the 
Director  of  Investigation  —  will  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
and  to  the  public  and  will  be  available  for  discussion  by  all  per- 
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sons  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  at  fut^ure  hearings  of  the 
Commission,  the  dates  of  ^^hich  will  be  fixed  later.  This  will 
enable  those  discussing  the  question  of  minimum  wage  to  have 
before  them  concrete  facts  or  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  wages 
received  in  the  various  occupations  which  are  directly  concerned 
by  the  investigation. 

The  Director  of  Investigation  on  the  minimum  wage  will  pre- 
sent the  methods  of  obtaining  information,  the  trades  and  num- 
bers of  people  reached  and  the  resjult  of  the  investigation,  show- 
ing the  facts  of  wages  earned,  etc. 

The  first  witness  will  be  Dr.  Howard  B.  Woolston,  Director  of 
Wage  Investigation. 

Dr.  Howard  B.  Woolston,  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Dr.  Woolston  you  have  been  the  Director  of  Investigation 
for  the  Commission  since  when  ?  A.  Since  the  18th  of  August, 
1913. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  under  your  charge  the  investigation  of 
what  is  known  as  the  minimum  wage  question?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  will  you  go  ahead  and  tell  what  you  did  in  yqur  own 
way  and  take  just  as  long  as  you  like,  stating  what  facts  you 
have  obtained.  I  might  say  by  way  of  introduction  that  your 
report  is  already  in  type,  isn't  it  ?    A.  Most  of  it  I  believe. 

I  should  like  to  state  very  briefly  and  simply  five  things:  First, 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  as  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Secondly,  the  character  of  the  workers  found.  Thirdly, 
what  these  workers  get.  Fqurthly,  what  they  need.  Fifthly, 
what  business  can  afford. 

Q.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  I  think  we  would  like 
to  have  on  the  record  your  history  and  your  qualifications  for 
this  work.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  little  biography.  A.  I 
am  a  graduate  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Chicago  and  Columbia.  I  have 
been  a  social  worker  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Cleveland.  I  have 
been  a  lecturer  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics,  in  Western 
Keserve  University  and  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  College  of 
the  City  ox  New  York. 


Q.  And  you  have  made  a  study  of  economic  questions?  A. 
That  has  been  my  subject  —  economics  and  sociology. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  City  Collie  ?  A.  Assistant 
professor  of  Political  Science. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  there  for  how  many  years?  A. 
Since  1909. 

Q.  You  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  college  to  take  up 
this  work?    A.  Yes. 

I  think  it  would  show  the  connection  of  the  wage  investigation 
with  the  general  work  of  the  commission  if  you  were  reminded  of 
how  the  Commission  came  to  be.  You  all  recollect  the  horrible 
loss  of  life  in  the  Triangle  Fire  of  March,  1911.  That  aroused 
the  people  of  New  York  State  as  very  few  things  have  done,  to 
have  some  provision  made  for  the  safety  of  the  workers.  The 
Factory  Commission  was  the  result  of  that  demand. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  life  the  Commission  investigated 
conditions  of  safety  in  the  factories.  It  soon  found  that  there 
were  other  things  besides  the  fire  hazard  that  menace  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  It  found  that  unguarded  machinery,  that 
improper  ventilation,  that  dust  and  vapor  have  an  effect  on  people's 
lives.  It  also  found  that  while  a  great  many  people  are  killed 
outright  that  some  of  them  are  worn  out.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  women  and  children.  So  the  Commission  r^arded  as  part 
of  its  work  the  study  of  the  hours  of  female  and  minor  employees 
in  factories,  and  secured  the  reduction  of  those  hours. 

But  it  seemed  to  many  people  impossible  to  secure  the  lives 
and  health  of  the  people  even  though  model  factory  conditions 
were  secured.  Suppose  a  man  does  work  in  a  model  factory.  If 
he  can  not  support  his  family  on  what  he  earns,  that  is  the  end 
of  the  man  or  his  family.  It  seems  rather  futile  to  protect  a  young 
girl  against  the  dangers  of  overtime,  if  she  can  not  live  decently 
on  the  wages  she  is  going  to  receive.  And  so  to  the  Commission 
was  given  the  task  of  investigating  the  wages  as  well  as  the  con- 
ditions of  work  in  all  occupations  in  the  State  of  New  York.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  given  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to 
examine  all  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  this  investigation. 

Now  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Commission.  I  was  instructed  in  my 
first  interview  with  the  counsel  to  make  the  investigation  as  scien- 
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tific,  as  impartial,  as  thorough-going  as  possible.  The  Commission 
first  wished  to  know  what  the  facts  are ;  to  discover  the  conditions 
imder lying  these  facts;  and  then,  and  only  then,  to  propose  any 
fair  or  adequate  methods  for  improvement  that  might  naturally 
grow  out  of  a  study  of  these  conditions. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  was  to  find  out  what  should  be  the 
scope  of  such  an  investigation.  It  seemed  to  us  to  fall  in  the 
main  into  three  pai'ts: 

First,  what  wages  are  actually  paid  in  typical  industries 
throughout  the  state,  so  that  we  might  know  what  people  receive. 

Second,  are  these  wages  sufficient  to  maintain  employees  in 
simple  decency  and  working  condition? 

Third,  are  the  industries  able  to  increase  wages  on  the  basis  of 
the  earning  capacity  of  labor? 

Those  were  the  three  things  that  we  attempted  to  discover. 

Obviously  we  could  not  study  all  the  industries  in  the  state  of 
New  York  with  the  time  and  money  at  our  disposal.  Conse- 
quently we  were  directed  to  select  certain  industries  which  are 
typical.  For  this  purpose  we  took  Bulletin  93  of  the  Federal 
Census,  showing  the  earnings  of  people  in  various  industries 
throughout  the  country.  From  this  Bulletin  we  found  that  cer- 
tain industries,  notably  canning,  the  making  of  shirts,  paper 
boxes,  confectionery,  silk  and  knit  goods  were  far  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  state. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  Commission  had  already  reported  on 
the  canning  industry,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  contemplating 
the  investigation  of  the  knit  goods  industry,  and  also  because  the 
Federal  authorities  had  investigated  the  silk  industry,  we  confined 
ourselves  to  the  paper  box,  confectionery  and  shirt-making  lines. 
The  Factory  Commission  had  also  previously  decided  to  investigate 
further  retail  stores  (the  department  stores  as  they  are  generally 
called)  because  it  had  found  in  them  a  large  number  of  women 
and  children  employed  at  low  wages.  Public  attention  had  been 
turned  to  the  matter  of  wages  in  stores  from  the  hearings  in 
Illinois,  and  because  of  some  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Civic 
Federation.  Therefore,  the  retail  stores  were  added  to  the  list 
Q.  That  is  the  retail  stores  of  New  York  State  ?  A.  In  New 
York  State.    These  investigations,  all  of  them,  covered  the  entire 


State.  Miss  Van  Kleeck  of  the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation  had 
been  studying  the  millinery  trade,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Commission,  was  good  enough  to  carry  her  investigation 
further  into  the  wages  of  the  trada 

Mr.  Roswell  Skeel  made  a  special  study  of  the  button  industry. 
This  is  the  field  of  our  work. 

Now  what  were  the  methods  employed  ?  What  were  the  sources 
to  which  we  applied  ?  First,  for  discovering  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  there  is  no  place  to  go  except  to  the  payrolls.  That  is  the 
ofiicial  source  of  the  information.  Secondly,  for  general  informa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  trade,  the  efficiency  of  labor,  seasons, 
etc.,  there  is  no  other  source  but  the  employer  who  knows  the 
business.  And  to  him  we  went.  Third,  as  the  matter  of  trade 
experience,  domestic  conditions  and  age,  there  is  no  other  source 
of  information  but  the  employees.  So  to  them  we  went  for  these 
facts. 

The  schedules  were  worked  out  by  the  Assistant  Director  with 
the  assistance  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  such  hints  as 
we  could  get  elsewhere.  I  have  a  complete  set  of  them  if  they  are 
desired. 

Q.  Will  you  at  some  time  tell  us  how  your  staff  was  selected  ? 
A.  I  am  about  to  come  to  that.  Special  studies  were  also  made 
on  the  standard  of  living  by  Professor  Frank  H.  Streightoff  of 
Depau  University ;  on  wages  and  training  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
Department  of  Education ;  on  the  irregularity  of  employment  and 
wage  legislation  throughout  the  world  by  Mrs.  Irene  Osgood 
Andrews  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Having  planned  out  the  work,  the  next  matter,  as  counsel  sug- 
gests, was  to  select  the  staff.  Out  of  160  applicants  some  forty 
persons  were  selected  by  merit,  mostly  young  college  graduates 
or  persons  who  had  worked  in  similar  investigations  in  other 
states.  The  investigation  of  the  clothing  industry  at  that  time 
just  ceasing,  we  were  enabled  to  get  many  of  these  investigators 
on  our  staff.  We  must  also  include  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
various  welfare  and  aid  societies,  notably  the  Consumers  League, 
trade  societies,  the  charity  organizations,  and  other  societies,  as 
well  as  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  the  Department  of  Insuranca  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  loaned  us  four  of  their  expert  investigators. 
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The  time  selected  for  this  investigation  was  in  the  fall,  winter  of 
1913  and  early  spring  of  1914.  Our  purpose  was  to  strike  the 
industries  when  they  were  busiest,  when  the  payrolls  had  the 
most  names,  when  we  could  find  out  most  about  the  people  who 
worked  in  the  industries.  In  New  York  City  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  early  winter  of  1913.  We  were  then  delayed 
and  were  not  able  to  finish  in  the  up-State  cities  until  May  and 
June  of  1914.  In  this  investigation  all  the  important  centers  in 
the  lines  that  we  studied  were  covered,  all  the  first  and  second 
class  cities  and  twenty  third-class  cities  and  villages.  We  covered 
in  all  nearly  580  establishments.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
precisely  were  scheduled,  and  over  104,000  employees  in  these 
establishments.  Therefore  I  think  the  statistical  base  of  the 
investigation  is  broad  enough  to  warrant  pretty  definite  state- 
ments. 

Now  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  and  employers 
regarding  this  investigation  a  word  or  two  may  be  said.  In  gen- 
eral they  received  us  in  a  kindly  manner.  I  can  not  say  they 
were  overjoyed  to  see  us  appear  for  another  investigation  in  their 
busy  season,  but  in  the  main  they  were  courteous  and  considerate. 

The  retail  merchants  had  promised  their  assistance  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  fall  of  1913  union  agitation  becoming  rather 
evident,  they  decided  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  have  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  employees  given  for  fear  these  might 
somehow  fall  into  the  hands  of  unionizers.  Although  it  is  very 
much  more  difficult  to  identify  persons  by  numbers  than  by 
names  where  a  shifting  force  is  concerned,  this  concession  was 
made  to  the  merchants  rather  than  antagonize  them. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  employees,  they  were  in  general  very 
willing  to  give  us  what  we  asked  of  them.  Several  of  the  women 
objected  to  stating  their  ages  at  first,  and  some  of  the  people  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  details  of  their  personal  expenditures.  The 
information  was  given,  however,  and  usually,  as  soon  as  the  per- 
sons understood  what  the  purpose  was,  they  were  very  glad  to 
supply  us  with  the  facts.  It  was  extremely  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  get  information  as  to  overtime  and  fines,  because  some  of  the 
interviews  were  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  firm.  Again, 
the  retail  merchants  insisted  upon  this  method  in  New  York,  and 


also  the  same  attitude  was  adopted  in  BuiFalo.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  investigators  were  very  satisfactorily  received. 

Now  this  information  was  tabulated  first  by  firms,  then  by 
classes  of  establishments,  then  for  each  locality  and  finally  for 
the  whole  industry  throughout  the  state.  For  each  establishment 
we  tabulated  rates  and  earnings  for  each  sex  according  to  their 
occupation,  age,  experience,  conjugal  conditions,  and  nativity. 
We  also  studied  the  days  and  hours  of  work,  the  weeks  worked 
per  year,  and  the  annual  earnings  where  they  could  be  discovered. 
For  each  trade  we  tried  to  find  the  seasonal  fluctuations,  the  fines 
and  the  commissions  that  were  received,  the  piece  rates,  the  home 
work,  and  for  all  the  workers,  the  character  of  their  residence, 
their  family  relations  and  income. 

I  have  spent  time  trying  to  outline  the  investigation  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  what  we  attempted  to  do  and  how  we 
started  out  to  do  it.  Now  what  kind  of  people  did  we  find  in  the 
trade  ?  In  the  main  they  were  young  men  and  girls.  Three-fifths 
for  whom  I  have  returns  were  females.  The  proportion  varies  in 
different  trades,  from  59  per  cent,  in  the  stores  to  77  per  cent,  in 
the  shirt  making  industry.  This  has  an  important  effect  upon 
wages,  women  being  paid  generally  less  than  men. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  their  age,  we  found  that  over  60  per 
cent,  were  adults,  about  one-third  between  16  and  20,  and  4  per 
cent,  were  children,  that  is  under  the  age  of  16.  These  proportions 
vary  in  the  different  occupations.  For  example,  whereas  two- 
thirds  of  the  employees  in  the  stores  are  adults,  one-half  of  all  in 
the  box  making  trade  are  minors.  The  matter  of  the  age  of  the 
persons  is  another  important  factor  with  regard  to  wages  because 
that  affects  their  rate  of  earnings. 

Next  as  to  the  nativity  of  the  persons.  We  found  that  about 
30  per  cent,  of  all  were  foreigners.  Again  the  proportion  varies 
in  the  trades.  In  the  shirt  and  candy  making  industries,  especially 
in  New  York  city,  about  one-half  are  foreigners.  In  the  stores  the 
small  proportion  of  foreigners  are  mostly  English  speaking  per- 
sons; but  in  the  industrial  lines,  in  candy  for  instance  we  find 
the  Italians  composing  over  one-third  of  the  employees,  and  in 
paper  boxes  the  Russians  constitute  about  16  per  cent.  This  is 
another  important  fact  with  regard  to  wages,  because  as  a  general 
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thing  the  foreigners  enter  the  least  skilled  lines  and  are  paid 
accordingly.  We  find  also  that  the  majority  of  foreigners  are 
older  than  the  natives.  That  is  there  are  comparatively  few 
foreign  born  children-  We  also  found  the  proportion  of  foreigners 
living  in  New  York  City  much  greater  than  the  up-State  cities. 

In  the  last  place,  regarding  the  conjugal  conditions  of  these 
people,  we  found  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  were  single 
persons,  about  one-fifth  married,  and  about  five  per  cent,  were 
widowed  or  divorced.  Of  course  these  proportions  vary  between 
the  sexes.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  unmarried, 
largely  because  of  their  youuger  age.  Nearly  half  of  the  men 
were  married.  Please  bear  this  in  mind  in  discussing  wages.  Six 
per  cent,  of  all  the  female  employees  are  widows  or  divorced.  So 
much  as  to  the  personnel,  the  kind  of  people  we  found.  They  were 
young  people,  mostly  women,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
foreigners  and  the  majority  single  persons. 

Now  then  what  did  these  people  get?  Of  91,000  persons  for 
whom  we  have  returns  by  rates,  11  per  cent,  ordinarily  received  — 
I  am  now  quoting  rates  —  ordinarily  received  less  than  five  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Q.  Doctor  do  you  mind  if  I  interrupt  you?  A.  Please  do, 
Mr.  Elkus. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  for  the  record  whether  any  other  com- 
mission which  you  know  of,  and  I  know  you  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject, has  ever  gone  into  the  facts  as  you  have  done  for  this  com- 
mission, obtained  these  exact  facts?  A.  I  think  many  commis- 
sions have  obtained  much  the  same  facts,  Mr.  Elkus,  but  I  do  not 
believe  any  commission  has  obtained  so  many  facts. 

Q.  Or  taken  so  many  people  ?    A.  No,  of  that  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Go  right  on  ?  A.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  distinction 
between  rates  and  actual  earnings,  which  will  later  be  quoted, 
ought  to  be  made  absolutely  clear.  The  rate  is  the  amount  that 
is  fixed  for  a  person,  which  he  may  hope  to  earn  if  he  works 
steadily  or  completes  the  allotted  task  within  the  period  for  which 
the  rate  applies,  say  seven  dollars  a  week.  That  is  if  one  works 
six  days  a  week  and  for  the  full  time.     I  am  now  quoting  rates. 

Q.  And  no  deductions?  A.  And  no  deductions.  I  said  that 
11  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  for  whom  we  had  returns  on  rates 
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received  less  than  five  dollars.  Forty-seven  per  cent,  received 
from  five  to  ten  dollars,  while  24  per  cent,  received  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars,  and  only  18  per  cent,  received  as  much  as  fifteen 
dollars  or  over. 

These  proportions  vary  in  different  lines.  For  example  in  the 
stores,  one-half  of  all  the  male  employees  are  quoted  at  rates  less 
than  fourteen  dollars  per  week.  One-half  of  all  the  females  in  the 
stores  throughout  the  State  are  quoted  at  rates  of  less  than  seven 
and  one-half  dollars  a  week.  In  shirts  and  paper  boxes  one-half 
of  all  the  male  employees  are  quoted  at  rates  under  twelve  dollars 
a  week  and  one-half  of  all  the  females  employed  at  rates  less  than 
six  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  In  the  candy  trade  one-half  of  all 
the  males  are  quoted  at  rates  under  ten  dollars  a  week  and  one-half 
of  all  the  females  at  rates  less  than  six  dollars  a  week. 

Naturally  these  rates  vary  with  occupations.  They  include  all 
kinds  of  workers.  They  vary  from  the  salesmen  who  will  range 
from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars,  and  the  cutters  and  candy  makers 
who  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars,  to  the  little  messenger 
girl  who  ordinarily  gets  say  $3.50  to  $5.00,  or  the  helpers  in  the 
candy  factories  who  get  from  $4.50  to  $6.50.  In  the  main,  the 
range  in  men's  wages  that  we  have  been  studying  are  those  between 
$10  and  $15,  and  for  the  women  those  between  $5  and  $10. 
These  are  the  general  levels  that  we  have  been  discussing. 

Of  course  there  are  greater  variations  in  the  rates  paid.  I  need 
not  tell  you  they  vary  with  localities.  The  rates  are  both  higher 
and  lower  in  New  York  City  than  up-State.  That  is,  there  are 
more  people  that  get  the  very  high  rates  here,  and.  more  people 
whe  get  the  very  low  rates  in  New  York  City.  Moreover,  in 
different  kinds  of  stores  there  is  a  variation.  In  the  large  depart- 
ment stores  53  per  cent,  of  the  female  employees  get  less  than  $8 
a  week.  In  the  smaller  neighborhood  stores,  as  we  call  them,  68 
per  cent,  of  the  women  and  girls  get  less  than  $8  a  week,  while  in 
the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  99  per  cent,  of  them  get  less  than  $8 
a  week.  This  may  serve  to  indicate  the  basis  and  variations  in 
rates. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  of  age,  for  at  once  it  will  be 
said  these  people  are  paid  low  because  they  are  young  and  ex- 
perienced.   We  have  figures  with  regard  to  the  age  and  rate  of 
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wages.  I  have  said  that  the  majority  are  young  people.  There 
-  a  very  rapid  dropping  out  after  the  age'of  tSi^'fo  .omen 
and  alter  the  age  of  forty  for  men.  The  majority  of  women  " 
any  five-year  age  group  reach  the  $8  level  only  after  thirty  years 
The  majority  of  men  reach  the  $15  dollar  level  after  thfrty-five 
years  of  age.  I  am  now  using  medians.  Though  one-half  in  any 
age  group  may  surpass  these  rates,  one-half  will  fall  below.    There 

r„^r       T""' '°  "^"  ^''^'^''  '^'  *^'*f"^^"^  ^^""^  «°d  different 
o^upations.   For  instance,  in  the  stores  the  average  man  reaches 

his  maximum  of  $16  at  forty  years  of  age  and  the  woman  her 

industries  the  average  man  reaches  his  maximum  of  $15  at  thirty- 

wJ^l  *^  "^"'^  """^  ^^^  "'^'««*  ^««>«n  her  maximum  of  $9 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  candy  trade  the  highest  rate  by 
age  for  men  is  that  of  $12  at  forty  years.  For  women  $7  at 
thirty  years. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  average  wages?    A.  I  will  tell  you  if 

example.    The  average  wages  of  saleswomen  in  the  lar^e  depart- 
ment stores  is  about  $9.34,  according  to  our  returns.     But  the 

c^nVr^T  r°'"'  "^'"""y  '^'^^•^  $7 -about  18  per 
cent   of  all  if  I  recollect  correctly.     Now  between  the  rate  whSi 

most  of  them  received  and  the  average  is  a  variation  of  33  per 
cent.  I  have  used  what  is  called  the  median.  That  is,  if  you  we^ 
to  take  all  the  people  in  this  r«om  and  line  them  up  ing  th^ 

from  hi  T  "  r"-  ^^''  ''  '^''  P«'«>"  •«  the  farthest 
from  both  extremes.     In  the  industries  where  we  have  a  large 

number  of  high  paid  people  and  a  very  large  number  of  low  pa5 
^ple  this  median  falls  between  the  high  average  and  thisTow 
mode,  as  it  is  called. 

Br.  Mr.  Bloomingdale  : 

me^J^A^"  ^'^"/P^^.^f  the  maximum  you  mean  the 
meaian  i    A.  I  mean  the  median. 


By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  why  from  a  statistical  standpoint  it  isn't 
fair  to  take  the  average  rate  of  wages  ?  A.  Well  suppose  you  had 
a  foreman  who  received  $100  a  week  and  a  number  of  workmen 
who  received  $10  a  week.  Suppose  you  had  ten  working  men. 
There  would  be  $100  for  the  working  men  and  $100  for  the 
foreman.  Divided  by  eleven  it  would  give  you  a  wage  that  nobody 
received  actually  —  much  less  than  the  foreman,  much  higher 
than  the  low  paid  workmen  received. 

Q.  Give  you  $20  a  week  ?  A.  Something  like  that,  about  twice 
what  the  workmen  get.  We  have  used  distribution  tables  in  our 
published  report. 

Q.  So  that  an  average  wage,  any  statistics  or  any  argument 
based  on  an  average  wage  is  statistically  incorrect  ?  A.  It  is  apt 
to  be  misleading.  1  wouldn't  say  it  is  incorrect  There  are  many 
kinds  of  averages.  Most  people  know  only  one  —  the  arithmetical 
average.  There  are  many  known  to  statisticians.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  the  fairest  representative  figure,  the  one  that  shows 
best  what  the  central  tendency  is. 

^ow  I  have  quoted  the  median  rate  at  each  age  and  showed 
where  it  was  highest.  We  found  three  thousand  adult  women  in 
the  stores  quoted  at  rates  under  $6. 

Q.  Three  thousand  out  of  how  many  ?  A.  In  all  the  stores 
there  were  about  seventy  thousand  persons,  two-fifths  of  whom 
were  adult  females  —  say,  thirty  thousand  women.  We  found 
about  two  thousand  four  hundred  women  in  the  shirt  trade  quoted 
at  rates  under  $6.  We  found  in  the  candy  trade  that  the  median 
rates  for  adult  men  are  under  $11  and  for  adult  women  less  than 
$6.50. 

Q.  That  is  a  week  ?    A.  A  week.    Now  these  are  rates  — 

Commissioner  Dreier:     Is  that  the  median  rate. 

Dr.  Woolston:  Yes.  They  vary  up  and  down.  We  found 
people  getting  less  than  $3  a  week. 

Q.  I  didn't  quite  hear  that.  A.  We  found  people  getting  less 
than  $3  a  week.  We  also  found  buyers  in  department  stores 
getting  more  than  $10,000  a  year.     Neither  is  typical. 

These  rates  are  what  people  are  supposed  to  get.    What  do  they 
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actually  get  ?     What  are  their  actual  earnings  ?     Without  boring 
you  with  any  more  figures  than  I  can  help,  let  me  say  that  the 
actual  earnings  are  below  the  rates  in  most  lines,  especially  in  the 
low  levels  of  payment.    Because  of  loss  of  time,  because  the  work- 
ers could  not  complete  the  task,  they  fall  below  the  rate.    Although 
this  is  made  up  in  certain  cases  by  premiums  and  by  commissions, 
still,  as  a  whole,  the  actual  earnings  fall  below  the  rates  that  are 
quoted.    Let  me  give  you  an  example.    In  the  stores  we  found  99 
persons  were  quoted  as  receiving  a  weekly  rate  of  less  than  $3. 
For  the  given  week,  when  we  went  to  the  store  we  found  that  over 
two  thousand  persons  actually  received  less  than  $3  for  that  week. 
Now  the  cause  is  not  here  considered.     It  may  have  been  due  to 
shif tlessness  or  due  to  industrial  causes.    Nevertheless,  more  than 
two  thousand  people  got  less  than  $3  for  that  week.    Let  me  show 
you  by  another  example  in  the  confectionery  trade,  13  per  cent, 
of  the  people  were  supposed  to  get  less  than  $5  a  week,  according 
to  the  rates.    Actually,  however,  22  per  cent,  of  all  the  employees 
got  less  than  $5  for  one  week. 

Q.  How  many  is  that  22  per  cent,   in  numbers?     A.  One 
thousand  nine  hundred. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  Will  you  ask  him  why  ? 

Dr.  Woolston:  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Bloomingdale,  that  the 
causes  of  reduction  need  not  enter  here.  Many  of  these  people 
were  absent.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  got  less  than  three 
dollars  a  week  —  no  matter  why. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  During  that  week  ? 

Dr.  Woolston  :  During  that  week  only. 

Let  me  summarize  with  regard  to  the  workers  in  New  York 
city.  Out  of  42,000  people  in  the  stock  and  sales  departments 
of  the  larger  stores  and  in  the  factories  of  the  three  lines  men- 
tioned half  got  less  than  eight  dollars  for  a  week  when  we  investi- 
gated these  plants. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  Wouldn't  it  be  more  exact  if  he  should 
say  got  that  during  the  week  instead  of  for  the  week  ? 


Dr.  Woolston  :  Will  you  please  translate  when  I  say  "  for  " 
to  "  during  "  the  week  ? 

Mr.  B1.00MINGDALE :  It  makes  a  difference  on  the  record. 

Commissioner  Dbeier  :  Point  out  the  difference  for  the  record, 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  If  a  person  worked  but  four  days  a  week 
they  got  it  during  that  week  but  not  for  the  week. 

Dr.  Woolston  :  What  did  they  get  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  They  got  it  for  four  days'  work,  or  as  the*, 
case  may  be. 

Dr.  Woolston:  Let  me  give  you  another  illustration.  Of 
15,000  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  industrial  lines  men- 
tioned about  8,000  received  less  than  $6.50  during  that  week  and 
nearly  4,000  got  less  than  $5  for  the  work  performed  during  that 
week.  This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  difference  between  rates 
and  the  actual  earnings. 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  difference  is  due  to  certain  causes. 
First,  there  are  premiums  and  commissions  paid  in  many  of  the 
stores.  These  vary  widely  from  one  per  cent,  on  all  sales  to  two 
per  cent,  above  the  department  average.  They  vary  widely. 
They  do  bring  up  the  receipts  of  the  more  skilled  sales  people. 
For  example,  here  is  the  largest  commission  we  found  —  one  per 
cent,  on  all  sales.  Whereas  at  the  rates  quoted,  the  average  rate 
for  salesmen  in  this  store  was  $9.93  for  a  full  week's  work,  be- 
cause of  the  commission  that  was  earned  on  a  week  preceding 
Christinas,  the  average  man  actually  earned  a  little  over  $14. 
Among  the  saleswomen  the  average  rate  for  a  full  week's  work 
was  quoted  at  $5.76,  and  because  of  the  commission  the  payment 
was  raised  to  $8.85.  This  is  the  largest  commission  that  we  have 
found. 

There  are  also  deductions,  deductions  for  the  time  lost,  which  I 
will  come  to  presently,  and  also  deductions  from  other  causes. 
Out  of  831  women  interviewed  in  20  New  York  stores,  194,  that 
is  23  per  cent.,  testified  to  having  been  fined  from  10  cents  to  half 
a  day's  pay  for  lateness.  Forty-one  testified  to  other  fines  for 
shortages  and  for  errors.  A  number  of  men  also  stated  that  part 
of  their  wages  was  withheld  for  loss  of  packages  or  breakage. 
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Also  where  the  mutual  benefit  associations  were  compulsory,  as 
they  used  to  be,  there  were  deducted  from  the  actual  receipts  of 
the  person  the  amount  that  was  taken  for  his  benefit.  When  it 
was  optional  we  did  not  deduct  this  amount. 

Q.  Now  will  you  explain  what  the  mutual  benefit  assessment 
is  ?  A.  The  mutual  benefit  assessment  is  an  amount  of  the  wages 
of  the  persons,  varying  according  to  their  salary  and  position,  say 
from  ten  cents  to  twenty^five  cents,  for  benefit  in  case  they  are  ill, 
for  the  services  of  a  physician  or  payment  for  so  many  week's  ill- 
ness. In  tliis  respect  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  made  an  investigation  which  will  be  published  in 
the  report  of  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman:  Compulsory  insurance  of  that  kind  is  done 
away  with  so  far  as  corporations  are  concerned  ? 

Dr.  WooLSTON :  According  to  law. 

The  Chairman  :  The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  did  that. 

Dr.  Woolston:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  :  Was  that  because  money  deposited  in  one  or 
more  of  the  department  stores  was  lost  when  the  concerns  failed  ? 

Dr.  Wooi.ston:  I  think  that  occasioned  some  stir  about  the 
matter. 

Now  with  regard  to  deductions  in  the  other  lines.  In  the  shirt 
trade,  in  some  Troy  factories,  the  sewing  women  rent  their 
machines  from  the  firm,  and  they  also  pay  for  the  thread  they 
use  and  sew  into  the  shirts  and  for  their  needles.  In  one  place 
they  were  taxed  for  ice  water.  I  deem  this  an  exceptionally 
mean  example,  but  it  is  an  example  showing  that  you  cannot 
foresee  from  the  rate  of  a  person  how  much  is  going  to  be  in  her 
envelope  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  days  and  hours  worked. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Was  the  payment  of  commission  to  those  ladies 
in  department  stores  a  general  thing  or  an  exceptional  thing? 

Dr.  Woolston  :  It  is  a  matter  that  varies  widely.  We  found 
twenty-nine  stores  where  commissions  were  paid,  and  we  also 


found  premiums.     We  also  found  Christmas  gifts  and  presents 
which  are  not  commissions. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Is  it  so  among  the  larger  stores  ? 

Dr.  Woolston:  Yes. 

Now  as  to  the  days  and  hours  worked,  there  is  little  point  in 
stating  the  hours  that  the  stores  and  factories  are  supposed  to 
keep  open,  but  a  good  deal  of  point  in  finding  how  many  hours 
the  persons  whose  pay  envelopes  we  had,  worked  during  the  pre- 
ceding week.  We  found  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  people 
investigated  lost  a  day  or  more  during  the  week ;  that  about  7  per 
cent,  of  them  lost  about  2  days  or  more.  So  there  was  a  consider- 
able deduction  from  this  cause  alone.  This  amount  varies.  In 
the  department  stores  pretty  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  people 
worked  the  full  week.  The  situation  is  worst  in  the  candy  in- 
dustry, probably  due  to  the  slack  seasons.  One-quarter  of  the 
people  lost  a  day  or  more  during  the  week  studied. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  that  loss  due  to  the  employer  or  employees  ? 

Dr.  Woolston:  I  was  speaking  of  the  amount  of  time  lost. 
Why  it  was  lost  I  shall  speak  of  in  a  moment. 

The  legal  hours  were  followed  in  most  cases,  exteept  there  came 
a  rusli  order,  or  except  in  very  busy  times  of  inventory,  or  stock 
taking,  when  persons  might  be  asked  to  work  at  night  occasionally 
or  on  Sunday.  We  found  the  twelve-hour  day  on  Saturday  very 
frequently  in  the  smaller  stores  up-State.  We  found  that  in  New 
York  city  half  of  the  women  testified  to  extra  time  before  the  holi- 
day season.  Twenty-eight  men  and  62  women  said  they  had  some 
night  and  extra  work  to  do  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
four  men  and  250  women  (that  is,  out  of  a  thousand  interrogated 
on  this  point  in  New  York  city  in  the  stores)  said  they  had  some 
overtime  besides  the  Christmas  season. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Now  will  you  explain  how  these  1,000  whom  you  inter- 
viewed were  selected  out  of  the  large  number  ?  If  I  have  antici- 
pated you,  wait  until  you  come  to  it.  A.  No,  I  am  very 
glad  of  interruptions.  We  handed  to  each  employee  a  card  ask- 
ing for  the  name,  address,   age,  conjugal  condition,  trade  ex- 
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perience,  whether  paying  board,  etc.  For  a  representative  num- 
ber we  wished  to  have  a  more  detailed  interview  regarding  their 
trade  experience  and  their  domestib  conditions.  We  tried  to  get 
a  reasonable  number  in  each  line,  in  each  factory,  from  the 
women  and  from  the  men,  from  the  single  and  from  the  married, 
from  the  foreign  and  from  the  native  employees.  In  the  main 
we  took  the  low  paid  persons  because  there  was  very  little  question 
as  to  the  success  of  the  persons  who  got  the  high  rates.  We  took 
in  the  stores  and  the  factories,  roughly,  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
persons.  We  tried  by  taking  many  persons  in  many  factories  to 
get  typical  returns. 

Q.  These  people  were  selected  outside  of  their  marital  condi- 
tion and  age ;  they  were  selected  at  random  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  particular  selection  was  made  ?  A.  Yes.  We  tried  to 
get  people  of  the  various  kinds  and  at  the  different  wage  levels 
up  to  a  reasonable  amount.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  domestic  responsibilities  of  any  one  who  gets  25 
or  50  dollars  a  week.  It  was  assumed  that  they  could  live  reason- 
ably well, 

Q.  And  these  thousand  persons  were  personally  interviewed 
by  members  of  your  staff  ?  A.  Personally  interviewed  as  to  their 
trade  history  and  as  to  their  domestic  conditions.  Shall  I  con- 
tinue ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  We  were  speaking  about  hours.  I  said  that  legal 
hours  were  followed  in  the  main.  It  may  amuse  you  to  know 
that  when  the  law  was  changed  and  we  inquired  of  the  New  York 
city  stores  how  they  had  readjusted  their  program  so  as  to  con- 
form to  this  law,  that  several  firms  —  three,  to  be  exact  —  I  don't 
wish  to  exaggerate  —  three  wrote  saying  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  return  the  hours  they  observed  if  we  would  first  tell 
them  what  hours  were  supposed  to  be  observed.  We  found  viola- 
tions in  the  factories  and  stores  throughout  the  State.  Quite 
incidentally  we  found  143  children  working  more  than  48  hours ; 
717  women  working  more  than  54  hours  in  this  one  week  when 
we  struck  them;  134  young  men  between  16  and  18  working  more 
than  54  hours  —  909  violations  in  all,  quite  incidental  to  our 
work. 

Q.  That  is  in  that  week  ?     A.  In  one  week. 

Q.  And  this  week  was  selected  at  random  ?     A.  This  week  fell 
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between  the  15th  of  September,  1913,  and  the  end  of  June, 
1914.  Eut  the  violations  for  stores  were  found  upstate  under 
the  new  law.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  employe  to  testify  as  to 
violations  of  hours  when  a  member  of  the  firm  was  present  And 
it  was  impossible  to  find  the  violations  from  the  books,  except  as 
shown  in  payment  of  supper  money  —  which  we  did  find. 

There  are  great  seasonal  fluctuations  in  these  businesses  that 
throw  a  large  part  of  the  people  out  of  employment.  They  dis- 
place from  season  to  season  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
working  force.  For  example,  right  after  the  Christmas  season 
in  the  confectionery  industry,  25  per  cent,  of  the  working  force 
is  thrown  out.  The  drop  in  wages  is  still  greater.  Upstate  in 
the  shirt  factories  we  found  a  fluctuation  of  12  per  cent,  above 
and  30  per  cent,  below  normal,  a  total  fluctuation  of  42  per  cent 
—  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  misread.  I  should  say  a  fluctua- 
tion of  6  per  cent,  above  and  27  per  cent,  below  normal,  or  a  total 
fluctuation  of  33  per  cent,  was  found.  The  fluctuation  in  wages 
quoted  amounted  to  45  per  cent.  The  variations  in  the  wages 
are  greater  because  in  busy  seasons  all  the  best  workers  will  be 
making  a  lot.  In  the  slack  season  they  will  all  be  running  under. 
So  that  out  of  nearly  400  women  interviewed  in  the  shirt  and 
box  trades,  we  found  that  the  fluctuations  in  their  wages  were 
about  33  per  cent,  between  prosperous  times  and  dull  times. 
Now  fluctuations  of  33  per  cent,  in  a  wage  of  $7  a  week  is  a 
pretty  serious  matter.  It  means  a  standard  ol  living  either 
pretty  low  or  extremely  elastic. 

In  the  stores,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  steady,  we 
found  the  fluctuations  still  greater.  From  the  returns  given  us 
from  18  large  department  stores  in  New  York  City  we  found 
that  in  their  busy  season  before  Christmas  they  employed  about 
56,000  people.  In  their  low  period  during  the  summer  holidays 
they  employed  about  35,000  persons.  That  i»  a  difference  of 
about  20,000  people.  Now  the  normal  number  of  persons  in 
those  stores  is  about  42,000.  This  is  then  a  fluctuation  of  33 
per  cent,  up  and  15  per  cent,  down,  or  a  variation  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  around  the  normal  working  force  of  the  stores.  This  is 
the  total  fluctuation  of  the  business.  But  it  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  number  of  persons  who  passed  through  the  establish- 
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ments.  This  is  like  the  rising  and  falling  in  the  tide.  The 
number  of  waves  that  beat  on  the  beach  still  has  to  be  spoken  of. 
In  11  large  department  stores  in  New  York  Oity,  according  to 
their  own  returns,  about  43,000  persons  were  "  hired  and  fired  " 
during  one  year.  Their  average  working  force  was  about  27,000. 
That  is  the  drift  amounted  to  about  160  per  cent,  of  their  stable 
force. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  May  I  ask  you  to  correct  the  statement 
of  "  hired  and  fired  ?" 

Dr.  Woolston:  Some  of  them  left  voluntarily.     Now  with 
regard  to  the  other  industries,  2,300  persons  in  nine  New  York 
box  factories  were  employed  and  left  during  the  course  of  the 
year.     The  average  force  of  these  factories  was  about  800.  There 
were  twice  that  number  en^ployed  and  twice  that  number  re- 
signed or  were  asked  to  resign  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Their  tenure  of  office  was  also  somewhat  brief.     One-half  stayed 
only  two  months  or  less;  only  one-sixth  stayed  eleven  months  or 
more.     In  the  candy  factories  we  find  the  same  running  through 
of  unstable  fluid  labor.     Of  3,000  employes  reported  during  the 
year  in  10  New  York  candy  factories,  we  found  that  20  per  cent, 
were  with  the  firm  ten  months  or  more;  60  per  cent,  five  months 
or  less ;  40  per  cent  less  than  five  weeks.     Now  obviously  there  is 
a  great  loss  of  time  between  jobs,  and  that  is  the  next  point  I 
should  like  to  mention. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  Will  you  state  whether  your  statistics 
cover  those  who  voluntarily  left  the  stores  and  those  who  were 
discharged  ? 

Dr.  Woolston  :  That  was  asked  for  but  only  in  one  or  two 
cases  did  we  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  You  asked  for  it  but  didn't  get  it  ? 
Dr.  Woolston  :  Couldn't  get  it. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  May  I  ask  you  whether  after  you  obtained  all 
these  facts  as  to  each  establishment  what  communication  you 
made  to  each  establishment  ? 

Dr.  Woolston  :  That  their  records  were  open  to  inspection. 


Mr.  Elkus:  And  correction? 
Dr.  Woolston:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Did  any  of  them  avail  themselves  of  your  per- 
mission ? 

Dr.  Woolston  :  They  did.  A  number  of  men  from  the  stores 
came  and  looked  over  the  records  and  made  suggestions  which 
we  were  glad  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Elkus:  So  that  you  have  taken  into  consideration  every 
correction  they  wanted  to  make  ? 

Dr.  Woolston  :  .So  far  as  we  were  able. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Those  figures  were  open  to  each  manufacturer  and 
each  store  where  you  obtained  them? 

Dr.  Woolston:  Yes,  sir. 

Now  as  to  time  lost  and  the  causes.  This  is  an  important 
matter.  Let  me  give  you  a  summary  lest  I  weary  you  with  a 
mass  of  figures.  Of  1,500  women  employed  in  different  lines 
in  New  York  City,  two-thirds  had  lost  during  the  preceding 
year  on  an  average  about  one  month.  Two  or  three  weeks  of 
this  time  was  due  to  industrial  causes.  That  is  slack  work  or  no 
job.  One  to  two  weeks  were  attributed  to  personal  causes.  That 
is,  to  personal  illness  or  trouble  in  the  family.  Even  holidays 
and  vacations  caused  loss  in  the  industrial  lines,  because  they 
are  not  paid  for,  and  in  some  cases  there  were  enforced  vacations. 
Of  course  a  holiday  is  always  a  loss  to  a  piece  worker.  In  the 
stores  the  majority  have  one  or  two  weeks'  vacations  at  half  or 
full  pay.  That  depends  on  how  long  they  have  been  with  the 
finn.     So  much,  then,  for  lost  time. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  the  variation  from  rates  and  the 
causes  thereof.  Now  as  to  the  annual  earnings.  It  is  import- 
ant to  know  not  merely  what  a  man  or  woman  gets  in  one  week, 
but  what  that  man  or  woman  gets  for  an  entire  year.  You 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  find  the  annual  earnings  of  a  person 
IS  to  tag  her  around  with  a  little  book  and  take  her  earnings  every 
smgle  week  in  a  year.     That,  of  course,  is  manifestly  impossible. 
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But  we  did  take  from  the  books  of  the  concerns  where  we  were 
able  to  find  such  memoranda,  the  earnings  of  all  persons  who  had 
worked  there  for  43  weeks  or  more;  calculated  their  annual 
earnings;  and  found  their  average  weekly  earnings  on  this  basis. 
May  I  then  summarize  by  saying  that  out  of  some  3,000  persons 
from  whom  we  were  able  to  obtain  this  data  half  of  the  men 
earned  less  than  $700  for  a  year's  work,  and  half  of  the  women 
earned  less  than  $400  during  the  year.  These  are  the  steady 
workers.  These  are  the  better  paid  employes.  These  are  are 
foremen  and  cutters.  A  great  number  of  less  skilled  hands  come 
and  go ;  but  the  people  who  remain  with  the  firms  are  the  better 
paid  employes.  Now  upon  this  basis  the  average  earnings  of 
the  men  was  under  $14  a  week,  and  the  average  earnings  for  the 
women  under  $8  a  week. 

Of  course  these  amounts  vary  in  the  different  trades.  Let  me 
then  give  you  for  two  trades,  the  boxes  and  the  candy  concerns, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  on  the  basis  of  their  annual  receipts. 
The  men  —  the  males,  I  should  say,  get  about  $11  a  week;  the 
females  about  $6  a  week.     So  much  for  annual  earnings. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  whether  these  peopie  were  worth 
any  more.  Maybe  they  were  young  and  inexperienced;  maybe 
they  were  just  beginners.  I  have  some  facts  then  as  to  the 
relations  between  earnings  and  experience.  The  typical  em- 
ployes in  the  lines  studied  are  young  persons  who  have  worked 
ever  since  leaving  school.  About  one-half  of  their  worKing  years 
have  been  spent  in  the  trade  where  they  were  found,  and  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  their  trade  experience  has  been  spent  with  the 
firm  where  they  were  recorded.  Girls  begin  at  about  $4  or  $5  a 
week.  I  am  now  giving  median  figures.  Boys  begin  at  about 
$6  or  $7.  Men  arrive  at  their  average  of  $14  or  $15  after  about 
five  years  experience  in  the  trade.  The  women  and  girls  arrive 
at  their  average  rate  of  $6  or  $7  after  about  two  or  three  years 
in  the  trade.  After  this  the  advancement  is  much  slower  and  the 
dropping  off  is  very  rapid.  Most  skilled  men  —  for  we  studied 
not  only  the  whole  mass  of  employes,  but  also  certain  skilled 
trades  as  those  of  cutters  and  candy  makers  —  most  skilled  men 
do  not  arrive  at  $20  after  thirty  years  experience  in  these  trades. 


Mr.  Elkus  :  After  thirty  years  of  age  ? 

Dr.  WooLSTON :  Thirty  years  of  experience  in  the  trades.  I 
have  already  given  figures  as  to  years  of  age.  I  am  now  giving 
the  age  in  the  trades.  For  a  person  may  be  young  in  years  and 
old  in  a  trade  or  vice  versa.  Most  skilled  women  do  not  rise  to 
a  wage  of  $10  after  the  same  length  of  experience  —  thirty  years 
in  the  trade.  Comparatively  few  gain  such  levels,  because  there 
is  a  very  rapid  dropping  off.  In  stores  it  is  true  that  there  are 
women  who  receive  $15  (mostly  those  in  charge  of  stock  or  heads 
of  small  departments)  after  twenty  years.  But  these  constitute 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  employes. 

The  chances,  then,  of  promotion  are  slight.     The  rise  is  slow 
and  uncertain.     About  15  per  cent,  of  the  forces  that  we  studied 
received   a  rise  during  the  year  preceding  our  invesugation. 
This  amounted  generally  to  a  dollar  or  two  during  the  year. 
We  took  the  statements  of  240  women  in  the  New  York  City 
stores  regarding  this  matter.     We  found  that  those  women  who 
had  always  been  with  the  firm  where  we  found  them  —  who  had 
always  been  in  the  one  firm  —  had  secured  a  rise  on  an  average 
of  about  fifty  cents  a  year  during  their  incumbency.     The  pro- 
motion id  manifestly  slow.     When  we  asked  these  women  how 
they  secured  the  rise  they  said,  in  the  main,  by  asking  for  it. 
Some  of  them  (approximately  a  half)  said  they  believed  their 
length  of  service  and  their  efficiency  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Others  said  a  rise  was  to  be  secured  by  jumping,  that  is  by  threat- 
ening to  leave  and  saying  they  would  receive  more  in  another 
place.     So  much  for  the  experience. 

In  these  lines  there  is  competition  between  certain  persons 
who  live  at  home,  and  in  the  shirt  trade  between  prison  labor 
and  free  labor.     We  found  "  extras  "  in  the  stores,  and  made  a 
study  of  some  800  of  them  throughout  the  State.     These  per- 
sons are  on  duty  certain  days  of  the  week  or  certain  hours  of 
day.     In  the  main  they  were  young  women  in  the  sales  depart- 
ments.    The  majority  worked  for  a  day  or  half  a  day,  and  re- 
ceived for  their  work  about  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar.     There 
are  also  some  men  who  work  at  special  sales,  and  who  receive 
ordinarily  $2  for  a  day's  service,  unless  they  happened  to  be  on 
straight  commission. 
Vol.  V  — 82 
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In  shirts  we  found  a  good  deal  of  home  work.  We  studied  100 
home  workers  in  the  Troy  shirt  district.  They  were  engaged  in 
turning  cuifs  and  collar  bands.  That  is,  the  material,  after  it 
has  been  sewed  on  the  wrong  side  is  turned  and  the  edges  are 
pressed  for  the  final  stitching.  The  workers  are  mostly  married 
women  that  live  at  home.  They  the  paid  5  cents  a  bunch  of  two 
dozen,  and  they  can  earn  a  dollar  a  day,  minus  collection  charges, 
which  the  driver  abstracts  from  their  envelope  before  he  returns  it 
to  them  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  have  to  work  ? 

Dr.  WooLSTON :  That  means  working  a  full  day.  Some  womeu 
to  earn  more  than  that  will  neglect  their  household  and  work  at 
night.  The  work  is  uncertain  in  the  main.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  for  the  100  cases  that  we  foimd,  in  a  week  in  June 
amounted  to  $3.23.  Obviously  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  worker. 
But  the  system  does  put  into  the  market  forces  competing  with 
independent  labor. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  condition  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  That  is,  these  goods  go  out  of  the  factory  into  the 
homes  of  the  workers  and  are  then  returned  to  the  factory,  with 
all  the  sanitary  danger  that  this  transfer  causes.  The  law  says 
that  this  is  allowable  for  the  class  of  goods  that  are  subject  to  a 
laundering  process.  This  class  of  goods  is  not  always  subjected  to 
a  laundering  process. 

The  shirt  trade  also  suffers  from  competition  with  prison  labor. 
We  have  reports  from  five  State  institutions  employing  about 
1100  persons,  who  worked  ordinarily  from  eight  to  nine  hours  a 
day  in  the  shirt  shops.  The  institutions  are  paid  from  30  to  50 
cents  a  dozen  for  making  these  work  shirts,  or  they  are  paid  from 
45  to  66  2/3  cents  for  a  worker  per  day.  Obviously  this  is  less 
than  a  free  worker  could  work  on. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  In  what  prisons  are  these  made  ? 

Dr.  Woolston:  I  can  find  that  for  you.  The  competition  in 
shirts  comes  largely  from  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Maryland 
prisons.  There  are  also  large  institutions  in  the  west.  The  state 
furnishes  everything  except  materials  and  machines.  To  give  you 
a  notion  of  the  output  of  these  factories  —  two  institutions  pro- 


duced 195,000  dozen  shirts  in  1913.  Now  this  is  a  serious  com- 
petition in  the  market  with  free  labor.  A  manufacturer  must 
either  come  to  the  terms  of  contractors  who  sell  these  prison-made 
shirts,  or  else  cease  selling  that  line  of  goods. 

We  also  found  some  home  work  in  the  box  making  trade,  but 
comparatively  little,  so  I  will  not  stop  to  mention  that. 

Two  other  points  as  to  the  conditions  of  these  peopk:  How 
about  their  earnings  with  regard  to  their  marital  conditions  and 
with  regard  to  their  nativity  ?  In  other  words  do  foreigners  earn 
more  or  less  than  natives,  and  do  married  people  earn  more  or 
less  than  single  persons.  I  shall  now  speak  of  earnings  —  median 
weekly  earnings. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Before  you  take  that  up  will  you  at  some  time  bring  before 
the  Commission  what  facts  you  have  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  people  who  live  at  home,  that  is  girls  who  live  at  home  ?  A. 
I  have  that  coming. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead  ?  A.  As  to  earnings  and  nativity :  Immi- 
grants, especially  those  who  do  not  speak  English,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  tend  to  fall  into  the  less  skilled  trades,  and  in  general 
receive  low  rates  of  wages.  This  is  well  marked  in  the  confec- 
tionery and  shirt  industries,  where,  for  example,  the  native  men 
usually  earn  eleven  dollars,  the  foreign  men  will  earn  ten  dollars. 
However,  this  is  marked  in  the  case  of  the  stores,  where  the  immi- 
.fifrants  are  generally  English  speaking  people.  There,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  of  their  greater  age,  the  foreigners  earn 
slightly  more  than  the  natives. 

Now  as  to  home  relations  and  marital  condition,  let  me  in  an 
equally  brief  way  summarize.  Married  persons  do,  fortunately, 
earn  more  than  single  persons.  This  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  older  and  are  usually  more  experienced.  Whereas 
single  men  ordinarily  earn  from  eight  to  eleven  dollars  a  week,  a 
married  man  in  these  lines  will  ordinarily  earn  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  dollars  a  week.  A  single  woman  will  ordinarily  earn  from 
SIX  to  seven  dollars  and  a  married  woman  may  earn  from  six  to 
eight  dollars.  Of  course  this  varies  in  the  different  trades.  The 
married  men  in  the  confectionery  trade  did  not  earn  in  the  week 
m  question  an  average  of  twelve  dollars.    Married  women  in  this 
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same  trade  did  not  ordinarily  earn  in  the  week  in  question  as 
much  as  six  dollars.  We  found  in  the  stores  and  the  shirt  factories 
throughout  the  State,  937  married  men  who  earned  during  the 
week  in  question  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  434  widows  who 
earned  in  the  week  in  question  less  than  six  dollars.  This  may 
give  you  some  notion  of  the  actual  earnings,  weekly  and  annual, 
according  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  persons  in  question. 

The  next  point  to  be  briefly  treated  is  what  these  figures  mean. 
I  shall  not  develop  this  side  of  the  work,  which  was  done  in  the 
main  by  Professor  Frank  StreightofF.  The  principal  facts  under 
this  head  will  be  brought  out  in  the  discussions  by  Miss  Packard 
and  Mrs.  Orenstein  tomorrow  morning. 

Q.  Professor  Streightoff  did  his  work  for  the  Commission  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  He  isn^t  able  to  be  here  today  or  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Woolston:  What  do  these  people  need?     We  have  seen 
about  what  they  get,  now  what  should  they  have  according  to  the 
judgment  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  know?     The  Factory 
Commission  inquired  of  many  people  throughout  the  State  —  per- 
sons connected  with  trade  and  business  organizations,  with  philan- 
throphic  and  educational  institutions.    It  asked  them  what  they  be- 
lieved was  a  reasonable  amount  for  a  young  unmarried  person  in 
the  city,  and  also  for  a  family  consisting  of  a  man  and  wife  and 
three  little  children.     Most  of  these  people  agreed  that  to  live 
decently,  simply,  efficiently,  in  our  cities  today,  requires  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  week  for  a  self-supporting  person.    Professor 
Streightoff's  investigations  led  him  to  believe  that  at  least  nine 
dollars  is  required  for  a  young  woman  living  independently  in  the 
city  of  New  York.     Eight  dollars  or  more  has  been  fixed  as  a 
minimum  rate  by  wage  commissions  in  four  states  in  the  United 
States.    It  is  therefore  about  as  low  a  figure  as  we  can  talk  about 
on  the  basis  of  standardization.     You  will  then  remember  that 
about  three-fifths  of  the  female  employees  in  the  stock  and  sales 
departments  of  the  stores  and  the  industrial  lines  in  New  York 
city  earned  less  than  eight  dollars  a  week,  and  out  of  15,000 
women  and  girls  in  the  factories  that  8,000  earned  less  than  six 
dollars  and  a  half  in  a  week. 


Let  me  present  an  eight  dollar  budget  and  see  what  you  think 
could  be  taken  out  of  it  Clothes,  $1.50;  room,  $2.00;  breakfast 
and  dinners,  $2.00;  six  lunches  at  15  cents,  90  cents;  carfares  at 
ten  cents  for  six  days,  60  cents ;  insurance  and  medical  care,  25 
cents;  dues,  reading  and  amusement  50  cents;  savings  25  cents. 
Where  will  you  cut  ? 

Q.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  ?  A.  Eight  dollars.  Pro- 
fessor iStreightoif  has  said  that  most  women  who  receive  less  than 
ten  dollars  can  not  or  do  not  save. 

Q.  That  is  assuming  that  they  earn  the  eight  dollars  the  year 
around  ?  A.  Assuming  they  earned  it  the  year  around  —  which 
is  a  very  large  assumption. 

Now  with  regard  to  families :  These  same  persons  who  were 
requested  to  give  estimates  say  they  believe  it  requires  from  15  to 
20  dollars  a  week  to  support  the  family  of  a  working  man ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  would  be  over  eighteen  dollars.  Professor 
Streightoff's  studies  lead  him  to  believe  that  at  least  seventeen 
dollars  is  required  for  a  man,  housewife  and  three  small  children. 
It  is  then  interesting  to  note  that  one-half  of  the  married  men  in 
all  lines  studied  in  New  York  city,  during  the  week  considered 
received  less  than  $15.  These  lower  amounts  mean  crowded 
homes,  poor  food,  insufficient  clothing,  no  provision  for  medical 
care  or  insurance ;  no  saving  for  a  rainy  day.  And  if  people  do 
get  along,  it  is  a  make-shift  existence  that  they  lead. 

Now,  what  can  business  afford  ?  I  speak  with  much  less  assu- 
rance on  this  point  because  the  firms  were  unwilling  in  many  cases 
to  give  us  their  financial  accounts,  telling  us  quite  frankly  that  it 
was  none  of  our  business.  But  in  some  cases  they  gave  us  a  pretty 
definite  notion. 

Before  I  get  to  that,  however,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  a  point 
that  is  connected  with  this  matter  of  home  conditions.  That  is  the 
personal  circumstances  of  the  workers.  How  many  of  these  women 
live  at  home  ?    Counsel  has  asked  for  that. 

Of  1,300  female  employes  in  different  lines  in  New  York  city, 
we  found  that  65  per  cent,  were  living  with  their  families ;  about 
20  per  cent,  with  their  friends  or  relatives;  approximately  15 
per  cent,  were  living  independently  or  with  strangers  or  friends. 
That  is  to  say,  84  per  cent,  may  be  said  to  be  within  reach  of  assist- 
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ance  in  case  of  dire  necessity.  We  found  however,  that  in  half  of 
the  families  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  stores,  there  was  no  male 
wage  earner.  We  found,  regarding  earnings,  that  the  median 
earnings  of  those  who  lived  with  relatives  or  friends  was  seven 
dollars;  of  those  that  lived  independently,  nine  dollars.  So  that 
residence  with  or  without  ones  family  may  be  a  matter  of  necessity 
as  well  as  of  choice. 

Then  as  to  contributions,  we  found  by  interviewing  over  300 
women  who  lived  at  home,  that  75  per  cent,  of  them  turned  over 
all  of  their  wages  to  their  families,  and  that  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  all  paid  board  in  amounts  varying  from  two  to  eight  dollars. 
That  is  the  "  pin-money  "  idea  is  pretty  well  knocked  in  the  head. 
Only  5  per  cent,  is  left  to  be  accounted  for.  The  rest  turned  over 
their  money  to  their  families. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  pin-money  idea  ?  A.  Some  people 
say  that  many  women  work  for  pin-money.  They  haven't  any- 
thing to  do,  and  so  they  go  into  the  factory  or  store,  and  spend  the 
money  they  earn  on  dress  and  amusement. 

Q.  Do  not  contribute  to  the  family?  A.  Do  not  contribute. 
As  to  self  support,  the  returns  from  500  factory  workers  show  that 
23  per  cent,  of  these  people  had  to  be  helped  by  their  relatives. 

Q.  That  is  you  took  500  cases  and  —  A.  Inquired  into  their 
circumstances.  We  found  that  40  per  cent,  may  be  called  self- 
supporting  (that  is  paying  their  way).  Thirty-six  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-third,  were  helping  to  support  some  one  else.  Their 
earnings  were  actually  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  family 
group.  We  found  that  the  average  family  consists  of  about  five 
persons.  This  is  from  an  investigation  of  about  156  box  workers' 
homes.  The  representative  family  consisted  of  about  five  persons 
—  three  wage  earners,  a  housewife  and  a  little  child.  When  all 
the  people  were  working,  they  brought  in  about  $25  a  week,  of 
which  the  box  worker  contributed  about  $7,  or  28  per  cent.  You 
can  see  that  if  the  earnings  of  that  box  worker  were  subtracted,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  four  adults  and  one  child  to  live  on  the 
remainder. 

K^ow  then,  what  business  can  afford:  First,  we  found  a  re- 
markable variation  in  the  standard  of  wages  paid.  We  found, 
for  example,  one  Xew  York  department  store  paid  86  per  cent,  of 


its  saleswomen  less  than  $10 ;  another  one  paid  86  per  cent,  of  its 
saleswomen  $10  or  more.  The  standard  was  perhaps  somewhat 
due  to  the  character  of  the  trade  and  the  ability  of  the  woman. 
But  it  is  a  marked  difference.  We  foimd  paper  cutters  in  Brook- 
lyn in  one  factory  were  receiving  from  $10  to  $15,  and  for  about 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  another  factory,  from  $15  to  $20.  We 
found  in  one  wholesale  candy  factory  in  Manhattan  that  no 
laborer  received  $8;  that  no  dipper  received  this  amount;  and 
that  no  fancy  packer  received  as  much  as  $6.50.  We  found  in  an- 
other wholesale  factory  that  every  laborer  received  over  $8,  and 
that  the  majority  of  dippers  and  packers  received  above  the 
amounts  mentioned. 

There  seems  to  be  no  standard  in  the  trades.  Let  me  quote  you 
the  difference  in  shirt  rates.  In  l^ew  York  City  in  the  work-shirt 
line,  the  rates  per  dozen  for  a  section  of  the  work  are  from  one  to 
five  cents  a  dozen.  In  the  Troy  district  for  a  slightly  better  grade 
of  work,  it  is  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  dozen  for  all  sections  of  the 
work.  Some  of  the  persons  who  came  to  see  us  and  asked  about 
our  returns  protested  that  no  such  rates  as  we  had  recorded  were 
paid.  We  were  abliged  to  go  to  the  cards  that  were  filled  out  by 
the  workers  and  corrected  in  the  office  of  the  concern,  to  show 
them  that  there  were  persons  entered  in  certain  occupations  at 
these  rates.  These  men  were  unfamiliar  with  rates  outside  of 
their  own  factories,  and  did  not  believe  that  such  low  rates  were 
paid.     There  is  no  standard. 

Q.  You  mean  one  manufacturer  would  say  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  other  manufacturer  paid  such  and  such  a  rate  ?  A. 
Paid  so  low  a  rate. 

Q.  You  had  to  show  them  ?  A.  We  had  to  show  them.  K'ow 
what  does  labor  do  for  the  amount  that  it  is  paid  ?  Let  me  take 
some  typical  rates,  if  I  can,  and  illustrate  what  labor  does. 
Strippers  in  a  paper  box  factory  get  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  a 
hundred  for  covering  the  sides  of  boxes  with  pasted  paper.  Sup- 
pose they  averaged  ten  cents  per  hundred.  That  means  6,000 
boxes  for  about  $6  a  week.  That  is  about  two  a  minute  for  fifty- 
four  hours. 

Q.  Is  that  hand  work  or  on  machine?  A.  That  is  all  hand  work. 
On  the  machines  it  is  different.     They  were  not  classified  as 
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strippers.  In  dipping  a  good  chocolate  dipper  will  cover  800 
pounds  of  chocolates  at  a  cent  a  pound  for  eight  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  dipping  is?  A.  Dipping  consists  in  taking 
the  cream  center  of  confectionery  when  it  comes  from  the  mold 
and  dipping  it  into  a  paste  of  chocolate,  thus  covering  the  sur- 
face, and  then  making  a  little  curlikew  on  the  top.  Sometimes 
it  is  done  with  the  fingers  and  sometimes  with  a  fork.  It  is  usu- 
ally thrown  into  the  hand  and  covered,  or  dipped  into  a  pot.  Fif- 
teen pounds  an  hour  may  thus  be  coated. 

The  proportionate  labor  costs  in  the  various  industries  vary 
enormously.  But  first  let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  the  earnings 
of  clerks  on  the  basis  of  their  commissions.  I  am  sorry  I  am 
obliged  to  confine  myself  to  these  excerpts,  but  I  want  to  give  you 
the  figures  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  In  one  New  York  City 
store  we  found  that  the  commissions  of  the  men  for  a  week  shortly 
before  Christmas  showed  an  average  of  $437  worth  of  sales.  This 
was  on  a  1  per  cent,  basis.  The  women  averaged  about  $309.  for 
the  week. 

Q.  That  is  they  got  1  per  cent  of  that?  A.  They  got  1  per 
cent,  of  that  in  addition  to  their  salaries.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates of  227  saleswomen,  their  sales  for  a  week  will  range  between 
$30  and  $200,  depending  upon  the  department,  the  season  and 
the  location  of  the  store.    The  men  range  from  $50  to  $350. 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  labor :  You  probably  know  that  the  pro- 
portionate labor  cost  in  the  total  expense  of  manufacture  and 
sales  varies  enormously.  According  to  the  Federal  statistics  it 
ranges  from  4  per  cent,  in  the  making  of  sugar  to  about  49  per 
cent,  in  the  making  of  steel  cars.  We  found  from  the  financial 
returns  of  ten  representative  paper  box  factories  in  New  York 
city,  that  the  labor  cost  varies  from  17  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  expenses,  averaging  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
sales.  To  give  you  a  more  concrete  example,  a  more  vivid  one,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  blue  chambray  working  shirt,  such  as 
motormen  and  carters  wear,  which  retails  for  about  50  cents.  It 
costs  the  manufacturer  to  make  it,  about  $2.85  a  dozen,  and  he 
sells  it  to  the  jobber  for  about  $3  to  $3.50  a  dozen.  Now  the 
material  that  is  in  that  shirt  costs  the  manufacturer  about  twenty 
cents  and  the  labor  for  cutting,  sewing  and  packing  costs  a  little 
less  than  ^yb  cents. 


It  has  been  asked  what  the  cost  of  increasing  wages  in  certain 
lines  might  be.  For  purposes  of  illustration  I  made  some  cal- 
culations as  to  what  the  cost  of  a  rise  of  wages  would  mean.  In 
the  industrial  lines  we  found  some  four  thousand  women  of  18 
years  and  over  who  were  getting  less  than  $8  a  week.  They  aver- 
aged $5.79.  What  would  it  cost  to  raise  these  women  up  to  $8  a 
week  ?  It  would  add  about  7  per  cent,  to  the  payroll.  But  the 
wages  of  labor  being  only  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
manufacture,  it  would  add  7  per  cent  of  13  per  cent  to  the  cost. 
In  candy  that  would  mean  increasing  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  candy 
twenty-four  cents. 

Q.  How  much  in  money,  can  you  tell  us  that?  A.  In  round 
numbers  it  would  amount  to  $9,000  a  week. 

Q.  In  which  line?    A.  In  the  three  industrial  lines. 

Q.  In  all  three  ?  A.  Yes  it  would  mean  for  each  establishment 
$1,300  a  year  on  the  average,  and  for  each  woman  who  is  raised 
an  average  of  $115  increase  in  a  year. 

Q.  You  gave  an  illustration  of  100  pounds  of  candy  by  per- 
centages ;  how  much  would  that  be  in  money  if  you  can  give  it  to 
us  ?  A.  It  would  amount  to  914  per  cent  increase  on  the  labor 
cost  in  confectionery.  The  total  labor  cost  in  confectionery  is 
13  per  cent,  nine  per  cent  of  13  per  cent,  is  1.2  per  cent.  That 
would  make  it  on  100  pounds  of  candy,  twenty-four  cents. 

Q.  Twenty-four  cents  on  100  pounds  of  candy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

The  same  thing  was  figured  out  about  raising  the  sales  people 
in  the  stores.  It  would  amount  to  one-third  of  1  per  cent  to 
raise  the  saleswomen  to  $9  for  the  large  department  stores.  In 
the  neighborhood  stores  it  would  necessitate  pricing  articles  at 
a  full  dollar  instead  of  99  cents,  in  order  to  raise  the  mature 
women  to  $9  and  the  girls  under  eighteen  to  $6. 

With  regard  to  profits,  it  has  sometimes  been  asked,  what  would 
the  effect  be  on  them?  You  see  there  are  three  things  that  may 
be  affected  —  the  price  of  goods,  or  the  number  of  workers  who 
may  be  displaced,  or  the  profits  that  may  be  cut  down  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  we  have.  To  raise  5,000  women  in  the  large 
New  York  City  stores  to  $9  would  add  about  $11,000  to  the  pay- 
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rolls.  Supposing  that  the  cost  of  stock  and  sales  departments  in 
the  stores  is  about  8  per  cent  of  the  expense,  it  would  amount  to 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  net  returns  on  the  sales.  Now  if  the 
annual  turnover,  as  in  most  stores,  is  five  or  six  times  per  annum, 
this  would  amount  to  abstracting  from  the  net  earnings  of  5  per 
cent.,  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures  ?  A.  The  figures  as  to  the 
persons  involved  and  the  amounts  paid  are  from  the  returns  from 
the  stores.  The  proportions  used  in  determining  what  percentage 
is  paid  are  from  the  returns  of  accountants  to  whom  we  were  re- 
ferred by  persons  interested  and  concerned  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. I  can  not  mention  the  names  of  the  accountants  unless  the 
Commission  articularly  wish  me  to.  Many  of  their  returns  were 
published  without  names. 

By  Mr.  Bloomingdale  : 

Q.  Have  you  figured  out  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  pay- 
roll if  the  wages  of  all  women  were  raised  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account?    A.  It  would. 

Q.  So  that  these  figures  apply  to  a  very  small  proportion  ?  A. 
No,  not  a  very  small  proportion.  That  is  not  fair  to  say.  I  do 
not  think  you  are  correct  in  saying  it  is  small  and  insignificant. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  that  but  I  say  applying  figures  to  a  proportion 
would  not  be  particularly  significant?  A.  I  do  not  accept  your 
statement.    It  is  significant.    It  is  not  conclusive. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Now  you  have  some  charts  there  doctor,  do  you  want  to  take 
them  out  ?  A.  Mr.  Elkus  if  I  thought  that  by  describing  them  at 
a  distance  people  would  understand  them,  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
it.  I  think  the  best  thing  would  be  to  put  them  up  and  let  them 
be  studied.  We  have  charts  showing  the  variations  in  rates  and 
earnings  and  all  the  other  facts,  and  I  wish  they  could  be  studied. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  then  you 
have  not  figured  these  percentages  out  as  they  would  apply  if  the 
wage  rate  were  fixed  for  all  of  the  employees  of  the  stores  ? 

Dr.  Woolston:  No. 

Q.  You  took  what  limit  ?  A.  For  purposes  of  discussion  I  took 
in  the  industrial  lines  of  work  a  wage  of  $8  for  the  adult  women 


in  the  factories  and  for  the  mercantile  lines  a  wage  of  $9  for 
women  eighteen  years  or  over,  and  a  wage  of  $6  for  girls  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen. 

Q.  And  for  what  proportion  of  all  of  the  workers  did  you  base 
your  figures  on  ?  A.  I  think  the  stock  and  sales  will  amount  to 
two-thirds  of  all  the  employees  in  the  stores,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  Perhaps  —  not  two-thirds. 

Dr.  Woolston:  I  can  find  the  proportions  for  you  m  a 
moment. 

Q.  You  took  it  upon  the  proportion  which  you  found  in  your 
figures?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Bloomingdale  wants  to  know  if  you  applied  this  mini- 
mum wage  or  these  figures  which  you  fixed  as  the  minimum,  how 
much  that  amount  to  in  dollars  ? 

A.  I  have  the  figures  here  if  Mr.  Bloomingdale  is  interested. 
In  seventeen  large  department  stores,  there  were  over  5,000  women 
receiving  less  than  $9  a  week.  That  is  53  per  cent,  of  all  females 
18  years  or  over  in  the  stock  and  sales.  To  raise  these  women  to 
nine  dollars  would  require  eleven  thousand  dollars  a  week,  adding 
5  6-lOths  per  cent,  to  the  payrolls.  If  sales  are  five  per  cent  of 
the  price  of  goods,  six  per  cent,  of  five  per  cent,  is  one  third  of 
one  per  cent,  added  in  the  selling  price  to  raise  these  women  in 
the  stock  and  sales  departments. 

Q.  All  of  the  women  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  sum  up  ?  One  half  of  the  people  discovered  in  this 
investigation  get  less  than  enough  to  live  properly  and  independ- 
ently, according  to  the  standards  fixed  by  those  persons  who  have 
expressed  an  opinion  and  made  a  study  of  this  matter.  Neverthe- 
less business  does  make  profits  out  of  this  cheap  labor. 

Q.  You  say  one-half  of  the  people ;  can  you  give  us  the  num- 
ber ?     A.  Yes,  that  is  something  over  50,000. 

Q.  That  is  you  examined  100,000  people  ?     A.  105,000. 

By  Mr.  Bloomingdale: 

Q.  Is  that  New  York  city  or  the  State  ?    A.  In  the  State. 
Q.  How  does  New  York  City  compare  with  up-State  ?     A.  In 
New  York  City  both  higher  and  lower  rates  are  paid.     I  believe 
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on  the  average  the  rates  would  be  a  little  lower  up-State,  due 
mainly  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Q.  That  is,  wages  are  lower  up-State  ?  A.  I  believe  so.  They 
are  analyzed  in  tables  here  for  each  locality. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  industry  in  which  the  wages  are  higher 
than  in  J^ew  York  City  ?     A.  In  the  shirtmaking  industry. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  isn't  it,  that  where  foreigners  are  employed 
wages  are  less  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  !N'ew  York  City  takes  much  of  the  large  numbers 
of  foreigners  who  come  here  and  settle  here  in  New  York  City  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

iBy  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Go  right  ahead  doctor.  A.  I  think  I  have  said  about  all 
I  care  to  say,  Mr.  Elkus.  If  there  are  questions  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Commission 
sent  a  letter  to  every  manufacturer  and  every  employer  whose 
business  was  investigated  of  the  hearing  today  and  asked  him  to 
be  present  so  that  if  he  wanted  to  ask  any  questions  he  could, 
and  I  presume  now  you  will  permit  anyone  who  desires  to  interro- 
gate Dr.  Woolston  to  do  so? 

The  Chairman:  Does  anybody  desire  to  ask  Dr.  Woolston 
any  questions  with  reference  to  the  testimony  he  has  just  given? 

By  Mr.  Riegelman: 

I  do  not  represent  anybody  in  particular.  I  am  just  gen- 
erally interested.     I  am  an  attorney. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  statement  that  50  per  cent,  get  less 
than  enough  to  live  on,  of  those  investigated,  I  understand  that  to 
be  less  than  enough  to  live  on  for  independent  living?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  figures  do  not  calculate  what  per  cent,  get  enough  to 
live  on  in  conjunction  with  other  members  of  a  family  living  to- 
gether? A.  N'o.  I  tried  to  indicate  when  I  stated  that  half  of 
the  married  men  do  not  make  $15  a  week. 

Q.  But  when  you  say  half  of  the  married  men  do  not  get  more 
than  $15  a  week,  are  you  taking  into  consideration  these  case  if 
there  are  other  people  contributing  ?     A.  Xo,  independent  living. 


Q.  So  that  the  mere  statement  that  they  are  earning  less  than 
$15  a  week,  notwithstanding  that  the  family  may  be  living  very 
comfortably  ?  A.  It  means  other  people  have  to  work  in  order  to 
do  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  in  these  cases  whether  they  do  in  fact? 
A.  No;  I  can  find  out  in  how  many  cases  they  do,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  at  my  finger's  ends. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  But  you  have  them  in  your  detailed  report  ? 
Dr.  Woolston:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  I  want  to  say  that  Professor  Woolston's 
recital  this  morning  is  intensely  interesting.  But  unfortunately 
it  would  also  bespeak  a  command  of  statistical  knowledge  that 
very  few  people  would  have  to  take  them  up  and  discuss  them,  or 
examine  them  without  trying  to  study  them  is  a  rather  difficult 
matter,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  will  get  a  better  suggestion  before 
you  by  permitting  these  figures  to  be  studied  rather  than  to  ques- 
tion some  incidental  effect 

Mr.  Elkus  :  You  were  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  Yes,  sir,  I  was  here  before  tlie  beginning 
of  the  session. 

Mr.  Elkus:  I  announced  that  Dr.  Woolston  would  give  his 
report  and  then  we  would  have  later  hearings  where  these  facts 
could  be  discussed  and  there  would  be  ample  time  for  discussing 
them. 

By  Commissioner  McGuire: 

Q.  Doctor,  these  investigations  did  not  include  any  organized 
labor?  A.  ]N"o,  we  avoided  that  because  we  thought  where  the 
trades  were  organized  they  were  looking  after  this,  and  we  took 
the  lines  where  there  were  mostly  women  and  children,  because 
those  persons  seemed  to  be  less  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  reached  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  is  not  better  than  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  ?  A.  Now  you  are  asking  me  a  question  about  policy  which 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  my  place  to  answer.  If  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  understand  I  was  to  state  only  questions  of  fact. 
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Q.  I  merely  asked  of  you,  have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  on 
that  point,  or  have  you  given  it  any  consideration?  A.  Yes,  I 
have. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  now  what  your  conclusion  is? 
A.  Yes,  if  you  wish  me  to. 

Q.  I  think  that  would  be  interesting.  A.  I  think  that  where 
the  people  are  able  to  look  after  themselves  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this  sort  of  work,  but  where  you  have  a  trade  that  is  com- 
posed very  largely  of  women  and  children  and  where  there  is  no 
organization,  then  these  people  are  powerless  to  present  a  united 
front. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  powerless  to  organize  ?  A.  But  they  are 
powerless  to  organize  because  of  their  character. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  character?  A.  I  mean  that 
these  people  are  young  and  inexperienced;  that  they  are  women 
and  children;  that  they  are  foreigners.  It  is  hard  in  the  first 
place  to  get  them  together.  In  the  second  place  the  objection  of 
the  manufacturers  to  organization  and  the  pressure  of  want  at 
home  makes  them  fear  to  lose  their  jobs  and  they  do  not  dare  to 
get  together. 

By  Mr.  Bloomingdale  : 

Q.  Are  you  stating  this  in  the  industries  or  mercantile?  A. 
Both. 

Q.  Mainly  aren't  the  industries  organized?  A.  No,  these  in- 
dustries are  not. 

By  Commissioner  McGuiee  : 

Q.  You  would  not  make  that  as  a  general  statement,  applicable 
in  all  cases,  that  they  fear  to  organize  ?  A.  No,  but  certainly  the 
organization  of  employees  is  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by 
many  of  the  employers.  In  fact  so  mu^ch  so  that  one  of  our  cards 
which  had  a  question  with  regard  to  the  union  —  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union  or  not  —  we  were  requested  by  one  group  of  em- 
ployers to  completely  eliminate.  They  feared  lest  the  subject  be 
mentioned. 

Q.  But  the  manufacturers  generally  are  not  entirely  opposed 
to  organized  labor?  They  co-operate  to  advantage  frequently? 
A.  Sometimes. 


jBy  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  trades  investigated  were  not 
at  all  organized  or  entirely  unorganized?  A.  I  would  reply  by 
saying  that  they  were  scarcely  organized  at  all.  There  is  a 
struggling  union  in  the  paper  box  trade.  There  is  the  beginning 
of  one  in  the  stores.  I  can  find  only  vestiges  of  one  in  the  confec- 
tionery and  remnants  of  one  in  the  shirt  trade. 

Q.  Have  there  been  times  when  there  has  been  contention  be- 
tween employees  and  employers  in  the  candy  and  paper  box  trades 
in  which  all  the  employees  joined  on  one  side  as  against  the  manu- 
facturers; I  ask  that  for  information,  I  don't  know?  A.  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  information. 

By  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan: 

Q.  Doctor  Woolston  said  that  he  did  not  find  that  there  was 
opposition  to  organization  in  the  stores?  A.  I  didn't  mean  to 
say  it.     I  said  there  was  in  some  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  in  the  mercantile  establishments  thev 
have  objected  ?  A.  There  is  a  bit  of  history  that  is  rather  amus- 
ing in  that  regard.  You  were  not  here  Mrs.  Nathan  when  I 
began  by  saying  that  employers  in  the  mercantile  lines  requested 
that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  employees  should  not  be  en- 
tered upon  the  cards,  because  before  that  time  union  agitation 
had  been  active  in  the  city  and  they  feared  that  these  names  and 
addresses  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  organizers. 

Commissioner  Dreier:  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
Coromissioner  McGuire  that  after  working  for  about  eight  years 
in  this  field  that  I  know  the  great  majority  of  employers  are 
opposed  to  trade  union  organization  and  I  think  that  ought  to  go 
down  as  a  statement  from  some  one  who  does  know  something 
about  it. 

By  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Woolston  what  becomes  of  the  women  who 
go  in  and  out  of  the  trade,  who  are  discharged  in  the  paper  box 
trade,  or  resign  their  positions  in  the  stores,  or  the  shirt  trade, — 
what  happens  to  them ;  aren't  they  the  underbidders  in  organized 
trades  coming  in  and  wanting  to  work  for  less  at  times  of  strikes  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  say  with  regard  to  times  of  strikes  specifically,  but 
1  believe  this  floating  element  does  do  just  what  you  say, — 
underbid  those  now  in  one  occupation  or  another.  Mrs.  Andrews 
will  have  to-morrow  a  very  comprehensive  statement  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  different  trades  and  what  happens  to  the  people 
that  are  pushed  in  and  out.  JShe  will  answer  much  better  than 
I  can,  Miss  Schneiderman. 

By  Commissioner  Phillips: 

Q.  These  trades  are  practically  all  non-skilled?  A.  Some 
occupations  are  skilled. 

Q.  It  does  not  take  long  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  business  ? 
A.  No,  except  that  shirt  cutting  is  relatively  skilled  work.  Hand 
dipping  in  the  confectionery  trade  takes  considerable  practice. 
I  wouldn't  call  them  unskilled  lines,  but  they  are  not  the  most 
highly  skilled  trades. 

Q.  The  percentage  of  hand  dippers  in  the  candy  business  is 
small.  Aren't  they  using  forks  more  than  they  used  to?  A. 
Both  hand  and  fork  dipping  are  increasing.  The  proportion  of 
machine  and  fork  dipping  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  The  proportion  of  hand  dipping  is  increasing  ?     A.  Yes, 


sir. 


Mr.  Elkus:  Do  you  wish  to  explain  what  the  charts  are? 

Dr.  WooLSTON :  I  wish  we  could  get  the  people  to  study  the 
charts.     I  think  the  charts  would  speak  for  themselves. 

Commissioner  McGuire  :  I  might  say  for  the  record  that  Mr. 
Gompers,  who  is  perhaps  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  labor 
organization  question,  unfortunately  is  not  here  to-day.  He  will 
be  here  to-morrow  and  then  perhaps  we  could  take  up  that  ques- 
tion from  a  little  different  standpoint. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Dr.  Woolston  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Aethub  D.  Dean,  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Doctor  will  you  give  your  full  name?    A.  Arthur  D. 
Dean. 
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Q.  And  are  you  connected  with  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ?  A.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Schools. 

Q.  Doctor  Dean  has  Dr.  Finley  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  your  superior  in  the  Edu- 
cation Department  prepared  a  statement  for  the  Commission? 
A.  Yes  he  has,  and  he  regrets  exceedingly  he  can  not  be  here 
to-day,  but  the  three  assistant  commissioners  are  away  and  the 
law  requires  that  some  one  be  at  the  department  who  is  in  au- 
thority. He  worked  up  a  statement  on  Sunday  and  sent  it  to 
you,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  present  it  to  the  Commission  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  yourself  have  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  under  discussion?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you?  A.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Commission,  the  question  has  interested 
us  a  good  deal  at  Albany  on  this  matter  of  minimum  wage  and 
the  Factory  Commission  investigation  and  the  relation  it  might 
bear  to  vocational  education.  The  minimum  wage  matters, 
while  I  do  not  claim  to  be  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  expert  on 
it,  it  strikes  me  oftentimes  as  though  we  were  legislating  for 
eggs,  so  to  speak,  legislating  for  wages  while  we  might  legislate 
for  efficiency. 

I  was  at  Cornell  a  short  time  ago  looking  over  tneir  poultry 
plant  and  there  they  so  to  speak  legislate  for  eggs  but  not  di- 
rectly. They  legislate  for  a  better  hen,  which  means  better  hous- 
ing conditions,  a  better  educated  hen,  a  better  fed  hen,  and  the 
result  is  more  eggs.  Now  an  average  hen,  I  believe,  they  tell  us, 
a  good  hen  at  least  ought  to  lay  180  eggs  a  year.  Poor  ones  lay 
fifty.  Supposing  at  the  agricultural  department  at  Cornell  this 
50-egg  hen  ought  to  lay  180  e^s  and  so  they  will  put  under  her 
130  eggs,  they  will  buy  them  somewhere  and  put  them  under  her, 
that  would  be  legislating  for  ^gs.  Instead  of  that  they  breed 
hens  and  they  feed  hens,  and  they  house  hens  —  in  other  words 
they  educate  hens  in  such  a  way  that  hens  will  lay  180  eggs  a 
year. 
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^NTovv  I  realize  and  we  all  realize  that  wages  are  not   high 
enough  perhaps  to  live  on  —  particularly  for  our  women  — I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  except  the  men  any  more  than  the 
women  in  this  matter,  but  to  pay  extra  wages  through  some  form 
of  legislation  when  they  may  not  —  when  these  wages  may  not 
be  earned  —  or  when  the  work  that  these  people  do  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  that  they  should  be  doing  any  how  —  some  of  it  is 
cheap  work  at  cheap  pay,  it  is  nothing  but  cheap  work  anyhow, 
it  might  as  well  be  legislated  out,  some  of  this  feather  making 
work  in  these  tenements  but  instead  of  legislating  as  I  say  for 
eggBj  for  wages  alone,  couldn't  we  legislate  for  the  opportunities 
to  get  efficiency  through  education.     That  is  the  State  is  con- 
cerning itself,  it  strikes  some  of  us  in  Albany  at  the  educational 
department,  concerning  itself  a  great  deal  with  repair  jobs  rather 
than  with  constructive  jobs.    For  example,  the  farm  bureau  work 
is  to  take  care  of  the  adult  worker,  the  adult  farmer,  who  is  not  a 
scientific  man  because  he  has  not  been  to  a  country  school  that 
taught  scientific  agriculture.     He  did  not  go  to  school  very  long, 
but  only  occasionally,  and  the  length  of  time  he  did  go  was  de- 
voted largely  to  things  unrelated  to  the  business  of  farming.  He 
is  an  unscientific  fellow,  and  the  farm  bureau  is  trying  its  best  to 
work  on  his  unscientific  mind  and  develop  an  adult  so  that  he 
can  develop  his  farm  better.     If  the  State  put  this  money  into 
educating  the  youth  of  the  .State  it  seems  to  us,  to  some  of  us, 
that  that  would  be  a  constructive  job  rather  than  a  repair  job. 
This  workmen's  compensaion  law  I  would  not  for  a  moment  say 
anything  disparaging  in  reference  to,  but  I  would  like  you  to 
think  of  this,  that  we  are  going  to  compensate  worKingmen  tor 
injuries  in  factories,  etc.,  and  we  are  going  to  forget  possibly 
that  this  State  contains  over  400,000  adult  illitrates  who  can  not 
read  and  write,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  constructive  job  would  be 
to  take  the  adult  illiterates  and  teach  them  to  understand  the 
directions  given  in  the  factory  in  connection  with  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  repair  work  of  paying  those  that  are  injured. 

Q.  Where   are  the  400,000   illiterates?     A.  281,000   are  in 
'New  York  City  and  the  rest  are  up-State. 

Q.  Where  abouts  up-State  ?    A.  In  labor  camps,  lumber  camps, 
construction  work  and  some  on  the  unskilled  factory  work.    That 


is  our  people  say  that  while  we  can  not  legislate  brains  or  legis- 
late efficiency,  which  I  think  sometimes  we  are  trying  to  do  — 
we  are  trying  to  legislate  brains  or  legislate  efficiency  —  we  can 
legislate  for  the  opportunity  for  the  getting  of  brains  and  the 
getting  of  efficiency.  I  have  here  five  pressing  constructive  edu- 
cational propositions  to  present  to  you,  that  are  pressing  in  this 
State.  The  first  problem  is  absolutely  ignored  —  I  say  that  care- 
fully—  is  this  problem  of  400,000  adult  illiterates  than  can  be 
reached  through  the  factory  vocational  school  during  the  day 
where  they  are  paid  to  go  to  school  and  at  the  same  time  they 
can  work  in  a  factory,  something  like  this  D.  E.  Sicher  work 
that  was  carried  on  in  Xew  York  City.  The  ^ew  York 
Central  Railroad  is  perfectly  willing  to  develop  this  in  such 
a  way  that  some  of  their  foreigners  engaged  in  construction  work 
will  go  to  school  for  a  few  hours  each  week,  but  this  sort  of  work 
requires  money  and  at  present  there  is  no  provision  for  the  work 
outside  of  the  big  cities,  because  these  labor  camps,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  in  these  small  school  districts  and  these  small  school  districts 
are  not  interested  at  all  in  the  proposition  of  giving  education  to 
those  who  do  not  permanently  reside  there.  This  must  be  it 
seems  to  us  a  State  affair  rather  than  a  local  district  matter.  New 
York  City,  of  course,  has  started  out  well  on  this  proposition  of 
adult  illiteracy,  made  a  beginning.  These  adults  can  not  be 
reached  through  evening  school.  After  a  man  has  worked  all  day, 
or  a  boy  has  worked  all  day,  or  a  girl,  evening  school  is  hardly  the 
place  for  them.  They  can  not  be  reached.  They  can  however  be 
reached  in  four  hours  a  week  during  their  working  time,  when  the 
school  is  brought  right  to  their  very  doors,  as  it  could  be,  if  the 
schools  cooperated  with  the  factory  or  labor  camp  work. 

Q.  Suppose  these  illiterates  are  taught  to  read  and  write ;  how 
does  that  increase  their  capacity  for  work  ?  A.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  probably  the  first  and  last  place,  they  would  have  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  which  constitute  the  very  first  two  essentials  in 
industry,  the  ability  to  take  orders,  the  ability  to  read  directions, 
the  ability  to  know  a  little  about  something  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Most  of  these  men,  are  they  not  engaged  in  manual  labor 
of  the  crudest  kind ;  that  is,  they  are  excavating,  digging  subways 
and  ditches  and  doing  work  of  that  kind ;  how  is  the  ability  to  read 
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and  write  going  to  help  them  to  do  that  work  any  better  ?  A.  If 
Mr.  Elkus  is  right  in  the  assumption  that  might  grow  out  of  his 
question  it  would  then  seem  that  there  was  no  necessity  at  all  of 
having  people  in  some  lines  of  work  understand  directions ;  that 
there  were  no  directions  to  be  given  or  understood,  and  surely  you 
don't  mean  that  Mr.  Elkus? 

Q.  I  only  asked  you  the  question  to  get  the  information  ? 

A.  I  know.  Now  the  other  reason,  which  is  not  an  industrial 
reason  directly,  is  the  effect  of  citizenship  possibilities  or  impos- 
sibilities of  these  illiterate  foregners.  How  can  we  expect  them  to 
enter  into  the  American  Democracy,  such  as  we  hope  to  have, 
unless  they  know  about  our  language  and  the  thought  that  goes 
with  it. 

Q.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  a  foreigner  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  illiterate  ?    A.  No,  I  refer  to  these  illiterate  foreigners. 

Commissioner  Dreier:  How  do  you  propose  to  have  the  men 
in  the  vocational  schools  get  the  time  to  attend;  is  that  not  de- 
ducted from  their  wage,  and  if  they  are  not  getting  enough  now 
how  are  they  going  to  meet  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  Dean  :  I  shall  be  absolutely  opposed  to  any  deduction  made 
from  their  wages  while  they  attend  the  vocational  schools  four 
hours  a  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  manufacturer,  the  em- 
ployer, owes  it  to  the  State,  in  return  you  might  say  for  the  privi- 
lege of  employing  help,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  State  imless 
he  is  willing  to  give  that  time  in  order  that  State  rights  may  be 
preserved. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Would  the  manufacturer  or  the  employer  be  compensated  in 
any  increased  efficiency  by  giving  his  workmen  the  training  in  the 
vocational  schools?  A.  The  manufacturers  that  have  tried  this 
work  in  the  last  winter  in  New  York  in  the  D.  Sicher  factory 
state  that  there  has  been  an  increased  efficiency,  and  in  the  investi- 
gation which  was  made  by  Miss  Hedges  in  connection  with  some 
Teacher's  College  work  she  did,  with  some  private  funds  furnished 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation,  she  discovered  that 
the  employers  stated  an  increase  in  efficiency  due  to  such  work. 


Q.  Did  any  of  the  employees  receive  increased  wages  ?  A.  Mr. 
Elkus  asked  whether  these  employees  received  increased  wages.  I 
am  personally  of  the  opinion  they  did  not.  That  is  a  weakness 
that  has  shown  up  in  some  of  our  vocational  training.  The  em- 
ployer has  got  the  additional  efficiency  and  he  has  not  recognized 
it  always  by  additional  wage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
adult  people  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write  in  anywhere  from 
thirty  to  two  hundred  hours. 

Q.  Would  not  the  fact  that  these  employees  did  not  receive  any 
additional  wages  indicate  that  vocational  training  in  that  par- 
ticular case  did  not  add  to  their  commercial  value  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
it  would  indicate  to  my  mind  that  the  manufacturer,  or  the  em- 
ployer, had  not  arranged  his  factory  production  in  such  a  way 
that  he  was  capable  of  recognizing  the  increased  efficiency  which 
came  or  make  any  provision  for  it.  We  are  discovering  that  the 
factory  organization  today  is  such  that  individuals  get  less,  and 
these  boys,  because  there  is  only  a  boy  here  or  two,  in  this  vo- 
cational work,  thrown  in  with  other  boys  who  have  not  had  this 
training,  because  the  factory  organization  is  such  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  what  is  called  production  rather  than  in  the  boy.  It  is 
to  my  mind  not  weakness  of  vocational  training  as  much  as  a 
weakness  of  factory  organization. 

Then  the  second  thing  which  is  pressing  upon  us  educationally 
is  this  matter  of  prevocational  training  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  a  type  of  training  that  would  start  in 
at  the  end  probably  of  the  sixth  grade  or  seventh  grade;  anyway 
for  boys  and  girls  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
which  about  half  the  day  would  be  given  over  to  some  sort  of  shop 
work,  and  about  half  of  the  day  to  some  sort  of  book  work,  the  two 
touching  each  other  at  every  possible  point.  Now  this  type  of 
training  is  not  trade  training,  it  is  to  give  these  boys  and  girls  an 
idea  of  different  industrial  activities,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  try 
themselves  out,  in  order  that  when  they  go  to  work  they  may  go 
to  work  more  intelligently  than  at  present.  There  is,  as  we  all 
know, —  I  do  not  suppose  I  need  to  emphasize  it  here  this  after- 
noon, a  tremendous  waste  of  childhood  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  sixteen.  How  great  that  waste  is,  is  brought  out  in 
every  investigation,  but  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  has  yet  gone  into 
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It  as  far  as  they  might  to  see  how  tremendous  this  waste  is— a 
waste  in  two  directions  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  criticize  our  public 
education,  a  waste  in  these  upper  grammar  grades  when  the  edu- 
cation these  children  have  does  not  appeal  to  the  adolescent  years 
when  It  does  not  appeal  to  child  interest,  to  that  activity,  to  that 
desire  which  children  have  to  do  things.     An  education  at  that 
time  which  fits  in  almost  entirely  with  the  trivial  type  of  educa- 
tion, largely  memorizing,  book  work,  touches  a  line  of  work  pretty 
much  unrelated  to  the  great  work  outside.     That  is  a  time  when 
the  boys  and  girls  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  work-a-day  world. 
Q.  Miss  Breier  asked  you  whether  the  time  occupiea  m  these 
vocational  schools  should  be  deducted  from  the  wages,  and  vou 
said  no;  what  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  those  workers  who 
worked  by  the  piece?    A.  That  involves  a  point  that  is  almost  be- 
yond  me  to  answer  in  this  short  notice,  although,  of  course,  we 
have  thought  of  it  a    good  deal  in  connection  with  our  work.    It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  where  the  relationship  comes  in 
to  the  minimum  wage,  that  these  people  must  have  at  least  so 
much,  and  if  the  piece  work  does  not  provide  that  when  the  time 
is  taken  out  to  give  to  these  vocational  schools  that  you  will  have 
to  make  up  that  amount.    :N"ow  the  other  half  of  this  thirteen  to 
sixteen  year  old  proposition  is  —  I  have  spoken  of  what  the  schools 
do  for  many  of  these  children  at  this  age  —  but  the  other  half  of 
the  proposition  is  what  does  industry  do  for  these  children,  be- 
tween thirteen  and  sixteen.    As  near  as  we  can  find  out  industry 
is  not  organized  to  take  care,  in  an  educational  way,  of  the  needs 
of  these  children.    I  want  to  speak  of  that  a  little  later  on.    Then 
third  is  the  all-day  trade  school  after  sixteen.     We  have  quite  a 
few  of  those  established,  and  I  have  no  special  remarks  to  make 
as  to  that. 

Then  the  fourth,  a  very  large  proposition,  in  which  we  have 
made  but  a  poor  beginning,  and  that  is  the  part  time  day  or  trade 
school.  I  refer  to  a  school  where  these  boys  and  girls  who  are  six- 
teen  years  of  age  or  older  work  part  of  the  day  in  the  school  and 
part  of  the  day  in  a  factory.  In  some  places  they  are  to  work  half 
a  day  in  the  school  and  half  a  day  in  the  factory;  two  people 
laboring,  one  in  school  and  one  in  the  factory,  making  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  person  at  work  all  the  time.     In  other  places  or  cities 


it  may  be  half  a  day  a  week  or  in  other  places  one  week  in  the 
school  and  one  week  in  the  factory  —  that  is  the  idea  —  part  of 
the  time  in  the  school  and  part  of  the  time  in  the  factory. 

Now  this  type  of  work  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  heads, 
one  in  which  the  school  work  supplements  the  work  in  the  factory. 
If  a  boy  is  in  a  machine  shop  he  can  take  mathematics,  and  if  in 
a  foundry  the  general  nature  of  the  flow  of  liquids  and  the  making 
of  cores  and  mathematics  and  drawing.  That  is  where  the  work 
of  the  schools  supplements  the  work  of  the  shop. 

But  there  is  another  great  phase,  probably  a  larger  phase,  which 
all  of  us  are  more  or  less  uncertain  how  to  handle,  and  that  is  the 
type  of  continuation  school  work  whereby  the  work  in  the  school 
cannot  supplement  what  is  going  on  in  the  shop  or  in  the  store, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  in  the  shop  or  store  worth 
supplementing  and  that  is  probably  the  largest  proposition.  To 
take  a  concrete  illustration,  there  may  be  in  Little  Falls  a  textile 
mill  that  requires  perhaps  —  and  I  think  I  might  be  quite  accu- 
rate in  saying  does  not  require  more  than  ten  young  men  there  to 
know  anything  about  mathematics  or  textile  design,  or  the  design- 
ing of  a  loom  or  strength  of  materials,  and  those  things  which 
would  properly  come  in  a  trade  or  technical  school,  and  they  may 
have  there  500  young  workers  who  are  doing  the  same  thing  day  in 
and  day  out.  Now  to  establish  there  a  day  continuation  school 
which  provided  the  instruction,  supplementing  the  daily  employ- 
ment in  a  way,  that  is  draughting,  textile  designing,  mechanics, 
strength  of  materials,  etc.  would  only  hit  ten  young  people,  per- 
haps, to  a  town.  Now  what  shall  we  do  to  hit  the  five  hundred 
young  people  who  are  in  the  textile  industry  there.  The  inter- 
esting thing,  probably,  is  we  ought  to  try  to  get  them  out  of  that 
sort  of  business,  and  yet  how  can  you  expect  the  employers  to  give 
time  off  to  get  them  out  of  that  sort  of  thing.  We  know  they 
are  not  going  to  stay  in  that  always,  particularly  as  in  some 
trades  they  are  only  there  as  children,  because  they  are 
called  children's  trades,  and  what  we  are  to  do  in  that  case  is 
something  I  would  like  to  hear  someone  else  explain.  We  present 
it  to  you  as  a  problem.  We  can  readily  get  the  employer  to  give 
the  time  and  the  wages  when  the  work  in  the  school  will  benefit  the 
industry  and  the  boys  and  girls  working  for  him,  but  when  it  is 
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going  to  benefit  the  boys  and  girls  alone  and  educate  them  away 
from  the  industry  then  it  is  a  much  larger  and  more  difficult 
proposition.  That  may  come  out  later.  JN'ow  the  last  is  the 
evening  trade  work.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  State  in 
that  direction.  It  is  where  we  take  usually  the  older  people  — 
these  evening  schools  are  made  up  probably  on  the  average  of  boys 
and  girls  and  men  and  women  from  about  20  to  22  years  of  age, 
which  is  probably  an  average,  and  there  the  work  is  both  of  the 
general  order  and  of  the  technical  order.  Now  the  thing  con- 
cerning which  I  came  particularly  before  this  Commission  today, 
and  in  which  I  represent  Dr.  Finlay  very  specifically  is  in  this 
question  that  if  the  State  is  to  pay  people  for  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  industries  we  must  know  what  profitable  employment 
means.  We  have  vocational  schools  in  this  State  established.  They 
are  doing,  I  suppose,  fairly  well.  I  suppose  it  is  always  advisable 
to  start  something  and  then  stop  a  while  and  look  at  it  and 
investigate,  and  then  make  some  modifications  and  go  on,  but  I 
believe  the  time  has  come,  and  Dr.  Finley  feels  it,  for  us  to  study 
into  what  the  relationship  is  between  education  and  industry  be- 
cause if  we  are  to  fit  people  for  profitable  employment  in  indus- 
tries we  educators  need  guidance  in  what  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
tries are,  and  I  would  not  want  to  lack  emphasis  on  this  —  not 
only  what  the  industries  need  but  what  the  people  in  industries 
need. 

The  State  is  already  giving  aid  to  vocational  education.  It  sup- 
ports about  40  per  cent,  of  the  instruction  given  on  this  subject  in 
the  State.  The  National  Government  very  likely  inside  of  two 
years  is  to  reimburse  all  these  states  now  giving  state  aid.  That 
is  New  York  State  will,  I  think,  very  likely  in  five  years  from 
now  be  expending  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  in  five  years  from  now  I  think  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  reimbursing  New  York  State  to  the  extent 
of  about  $500,000.  The  Government  and  the  State  are  inter- 
ested in  this  que:vtion  of  vocational  education,  but  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  how  we  best  shall  do  that. 

Q.  Why  should  the  U.  S.  Government  reimburse  the  State?  A. 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  State  reimburses  localities.  A  child 
is  not  to  be  disadvantaged  by  the  community  in  which  he  happens 


to  be  bom.  The  child,  for  example,  born  in  the  town  of  Podunk  is 
to  receive  as  fair  a  chance  in  his  educational  work  as  the  bov 
bom  in  Kochester,  so  the  State  steps  in  and  provides  special  aid 
for  general  education.  It  helps  out  with  considerable  State  aid 
now  the  rural  schools.  As  some  people  put  it,  it  takes  some  money 
from  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  and  gives  it  up-State,  but  it 
does  have  to  even  up  educational  opportunities  in  the  State. 

Now  if  you  train,  for  example,  a  boy  as  a  machinist  in  Roch- 
ester, and  he  moves  afterwards  to  Buffalo,  it  is  fair  for  the  State  to 
give  State  aid  because  we  don't  know  whether  the  boy  is  going  to 
live  in  Rochester  or  in  Buffalo  or  in  New  York  City.  Now  the 
same  thing  holds  true  in  the  question  of  national  aid  because  these 
people  are  moving.  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  our  necessary  evils, 
the  migration  of  industrial  workers  all  over  the  country,  and  so  it 
has  become  a  national  problem  to  the  same  extent  that  it  became  a 
State  problem. 

Now  our  educational  department  would  like  to  know  just  what 
are  the  specific  educational  needs  of  workers,  and  what  are  the 
specific  technical  needs  of  industry,  and  while  we  are  looking  into 
the  specific  technical  need  of  industry  the  educator  would  like  to 
challenge  industry  to  see  that  it  offers  a  clean  bill  of  health  to 
these  young  child  workers,  that  this  opportunity  for  educational 
content  within  the  mill  or  the  store,  that  is  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, opportunity  for  increase  of  wages  when  increase  of 
efficiency  is  connected  with  it  —  we  would  like  to  know  about 
hours,  about  apprenticeship  systems  in  factories,  etc.  Then  the 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  challenged:  why  don't  they 
hold  young  people  ?  Will  they  provide  this  co-operation  between 
the  school  and  the  factory  ?  And  the  question  comes  up  of  all  the 
year  round  schooling  ?  Are  our  vacations  too  many  and  the  hours 
too  short,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  a  year  and  the  educating 
process  stopping  at  that  160th  day,  and  then  the  question  of 
whether  this  prevocational  training  affects  high  school  training? 
Will  it  affect  the  junior  schools?  Will  it  bring  about  different 
types  of  schools  in  the  same  city? 

I  have  here,  which  is  probably  the  reason  of  my  appearing  be- 
fore this  Commission  —  I  have  become  interested,  and  Dr.  Finlay 
is  very  much  interested  in  it  also  with  me  and  the  State  Labor 
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Department,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  are  in- 
terested iu  this  idea  of  an  industrial  educational  survey,  and  we 
have  been  carrying  one  on  —  I  say  one  —  I  mean  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  —  has  been  carrying 
one  on  in  Richmond  since  last  May  and  it  involves  the  very  same 
points  that  Dr.  Finley  would  like  to  see  studied  out  for  our  own 
State,  and  I  am  going,  if  I  may,  to  bring  out  some  of  the  points 
they  want  to  find  out.    Now  we  would  like  to  find  out,  we  edu- 
cators, about  the  occupations  in  certain  trades  in  this  State.     We 
would  like  to  find  out  first  what  the  processes  are.     I  have  here 
before  me  the  findings  about  the  occupations  in  the  metal  trades  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  and  it  takes  up  the  processes  of  the  puddler, 
and  the  heater,  and  the  roller,  and  the  iron  moulder,  and  the  core 
maker,  and  so  one.     What  are  these  processes  ?     We  need  this  in 
connection  with  organizing  our  courses.     Then,  second,  the  im- 
portance of  the  trade  in  the  various  localities.    For  example,  there 
happened  to  be  only  eight  journeymen  used  in  metal  pattern 
making.     Certainly,  then  in  Richmond,  there  would  be  no  day 
school  training  for  metal  pattern  making  when  there  are  only 
eight  needed  for  the  industry  in  the  entire  city. 

Then  the  conditions  of  employment.  First,  those  that  involve 
physical  or  nervous  strain.  Second,  those  that  stimulate  intelli- 
gence and  honesty.  Third,  those  that  narrow  or  restrict  mental 
development.  Fourth,  those  that  in  other  respects  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  workers,  like  liability  to  accidents,  occupational  diseases, 
etc.  Surely  these  vocational  schools  do  not  want  to  fit  people  for 
industry  if  it  is  to  injure  them.  We  must  know  what  we  are 
doing  there. 

Then  the  question  of  wages,  the  question  of  hours ;  then  the  ques- 
tion of  seasonal  activities,  because  if  industry  is  now  organized,  as 
we  all  know,  upon  the  basis  of  seasonal  work,  it  means  that  some 
of  our  continuation  work  can  come  in  when  the  season  is  dull;  it 
may  be  that  we  can  fit  boys  and  girls  for  two  trades  instead  of  one, 
somewhat  related  to  each  other,  so  that  they  can  go  from  one  to 
the  other,  depending  upon  the  seasonal  occupation  of  each.  Then 
the  trades  union  end  of  it  should  be  studied.  The  age,  the  years 
required  to  learn  a  trade,  what  is  the  source  of  supply  for  work- 
men,  and  then  the  findings  about  education  for  these  people. 
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These  are  findings  about  the  occupation.  What  does  the  worker 
need  to  properly  equip  him  for  the  trade.  And  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  in  every  one  of  the  findings,  in  every  one  of  them, 
the  first  thing  found  needed  by  every  worker  in  every  trade  was  a 
better  elementary  school  education.  That  came  long  before  voca- 
tional training.  Then  we  found  out  what  the  need  was  for  trade 
education.  I  will  read  just  one  —  what  the  brass  moulder  needs : 
An  elementary  school  education.  A  knowledge  of  the  processes 
and  of  foundry  practice  as  in  iron  moulding,  metallurgy,  and  the 
chemistry  of  the  trade,  especially  as  regards  alloys;  some  shop 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing. 

And  what  is  needed  in  manipulative  skill  ?  We  find  in  most 
cases  that  can  be  taught  best  right  in  the  shop. 

Then  what  the  industry  gives:  Conditions  of  apprenticeship, 
and  in  Richmond  right  along  the  line  no  apprenticeship,  no  op- 
portunity. Provision  made  in  the  shops  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion —  none,  none,  none,  all  along  the  line.  Then  the  provisions 
made  for  technical  knowledge ;  provisions  made  for  teaching  skill ; 
extent  to  which  the  trade  can  be  learned  in  the  shop;  provisions 
made  in  the  shop :  Provisions  made  in  the  shop  for  systematic  in- 
struction of  journeymen  as  well  as  apprentices.  Then  about 
promotion,  and  the  opinions  of  these  workers.  Some  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  were  asked  questions,  what  the  school  could  have 
given  him?  What  it  might  have  given  him?  What  he  would 
expect  of  the  school  if  he  went  again  ?  What  he  would  expect  of 
the  vocational  school  if  established  ? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  say  it,  that  your 
factory  commission  has  been  investigating  for  some  time  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  some  facts  to  present  to  the  Legislature.  It  has 
a  good  many  figures  and  statistics  based  upon  its  investigation 
work.  Now,  is  there  no  way  that  that  work  which  you  are  going 
to  present  to  the  Legislature,  this  work  which  you  have  been 
doing,  this  sentiment  which  you  have  been  arousing  —  can  that 
not  be  turned  in  some  wav  to  educational  advantage  in  the  State, 
either  by  advocating  a  further  investigation  along  the  lines  of 
educational  opportunities  and  the  possibility  of  developing  the 
work  in  the  State,  or  interpreting  what  others  have  done  with 
the  same  experts  to  do  it ;  interpreting  it  so  that  the  educational 
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forces  of  the  State  may  have  this  material  in  order  to  do  a  piece 
of  constructive  work  and  not  have  this  work  that  you  have  done 
die  either  in  the  enactment  of  minimum  wage  or  not  —  to  have 
it  go  on  into  the  educational  system.  I  make  this  plea  for  this 
reason,  that  in  Buffalo,  Eochester,  Schenectady,  Troy  and  New 
York  City  and  other  places  in  the  State  private  money  is  being 
spent,  public  money  is  being  spent  in  investigating  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  opportunities  in  these  various  places.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  well  be  the  function  of  the  State  to 
make  an  investigation  along  the  lines  which  I  have  suggested  in 
this  chart  for  about  five  of  the  trades  which  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  local  investigation  to  see  how  in  this  general  investiga- 
tion different  localities  were  affected  —  that  is  the  opportunities 
of  machinists  could  be  analyzed  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  and 
when  it  came  to  Schnectady  or  Xew  York  City  or  Buffalo  there 
would  be  a  little  local  investigation  to  see  how  much  change 
there  would  be. 

Q.  Doctor  I  think  as  to  four  trades  the  Commission  has  begun 
that  investigation  under  Dr.  Woolston  and  under  your  Mr.  Wil- 
son ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Now  my  point  is  to  somehow  to  continue 
and  save  up  what  we  have  and  line  it  up  with  the  idea  to  make  it 
of  value  to  the  educational  farces  of  the  State  as  well  as  pos- 
sibly to  the  legislative  forces. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Now  will  you  read  Dr.  Finley's  statement? 
Dr.  Dean  (Beading)  : 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  AN  INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  FOR 

EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

The  State  of  New  York  is  already  committed  to  the  support  of 
education  whose  object  is  to  fit  people  for  profitable  employment 
in  industrial  work.  It  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  aid  any 
and  every  agency  that  really  makes  for  a  better  citizenship 
through  training  that  is  called  vocational.  The  State  Educa- 
tion Department  has  for  several  years  maintained  a  Vocational 
Schools  Division  under  the  best  expert  guidance  in  this  country. 
And  the  government  of  such  schools  has  given  intimation  that 
education  may,  while  keeping  its  disciplinary  values,  be  made 


more  vital,  more  serviceable  to  thousands  of  communities  in  which 
the  public  schools  stand  and  in  which  they  should  be  or  become 
the  most  helpful  forces. 

But  we  are  not  to  support  any  and  every  school  that  is  or  is 
called  vocational,  appealing  as  that  w^ord  is.  Money  may  be 
needlessly  and  so  unwisely  and  wrongfully  spent,  even  for  voca- 
tional purposes.  What  we  most  need  to  do  now  is  to  determine 
with  accuracy  in  what  varying  ways  the  adaptation  of  such  in- 
struction to  the  higher  wants  of  communities  can  be  made.  That 
means  a  closer  study  of  individual  communities  and  a  comparison 
of  the  results  of  such  studies  throughout  the  State. 

This  involves  to  a  challenging  of  each  industry  as  to  what  it 
has  to  offer  the  boy  or  girl  whom  it  invites  into  its  factory  doors, 
—  a  challenging  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  health  with  respect  to 
such  factors  as  opportunities  for  advancement,  educational  con- 
tent, wages,  hours  and  hygienic  conditions. 

What  such  an  educational-industrial  study  of  survey  should 
discover  and  indicate  with  some  degree  of  definiteness,  is: 

First.  What  type  of  vocational  instruction  will  best  serve  this 
community  or  that, —  for  every  community  must  develop  in  its 
own  best  way,  which  may  be  different  from  that  of  any  other. 

Second.  What  specific  pre-vocational  training  rather  than 
specific  trade  instruction  will  be  most  valuable  in  the  guidance 
of  youth  between  13  and  16. 

Third.  Whether  there  should  be  a  clear  differentiation  of 
courses  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  and  so  a  reorganization  of 
the  high  school  which  grows  out  of  that. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  part  time  system  of  industrial  training 
does  not  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  usefulness  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  in  raising  the  standard  of  industrial  efficiency. 

Fifth.  How  the  de-energizing  jobs  in  the  shops,  jobs  which  are 
still  necessary,  are  to  be  supplemented  by  that  which  will  offset 
their  enervating  effect  upon  the  individual  and  the  community. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  questions  which  need  to  be 
answered  before  we  give  State  aid  to  new  vocational-educational 
enterprises.  And  while  in  all  this  I  am  thinking  primarily  of 
the  boy  or  girl  to  be  trained,  that  is  of  educational  methods,  such 
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a  survey  would  incidentally  be  of  value  to  the  industries  them- 
selves. 

Already  hands  have  been  laid  upon  the  schools  in  the  name  of 
industry,  of  national  efficiency.  Shall  we  not  lay  hands  upon 
industry  in  the  name  of  the  immature  child,  on  the  way  from 
dependence  to  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  not  only  of  liveli- 
hood but  of  social  obligations. 

I  hope  that  this  industrial  survey  will  but  give  basis  for  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  relationship  of  education  to  community 
happiness  and  well  being  through  industry. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Wilson,  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Wilson  ?  A.  Lewis  A. 
Wilson. 

Q.  And  you  are  connected  with  the  Education  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?     A.  Inspector  Vocational  Schools. 

Q.  And  you  were  loaned  by  the  Education  Department  to  this 
Commission?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation  of  the  value 
of  vocational  training  and  its  relationship  to  wages?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  engaged  at  that  work  ?  A.  About 
six  or  eight  weeks  on  part  time  basis. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did,  Mr.  Wilson,  very  briefly?  A.  The 
Factory  Commission  was  very  anxious  to  secure,  if  possible,  some 
definite  information  concerning  the  possibility  of  offering  voca- 
tional training  in  so-called  unskilled  lines  of  work.  They  had 
spent  considerable  time  in  investigating  the  paper  box  industry, 
department  store  work,  collar  making,  candy  manufacturing  and 
millinery,  and  it  seemed  possible  to  make  some  investigation  and 
determine  the  possibility  of  offering  vocational  training  to  people 
who  entered  these  particular  lines  of  work.  Vocational  training 
to  be  effective  must  deal  with  the  conditions  that  arise  in  the 
shop.  After  considerable  discussion  we  decided  to  investigate 
three  lines  of  work :  First,  the  paper  box  factory  which  presented 
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a  power  machine  industry,  that  is  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
paper  box  work  is  accomplished  on  machines.  Second,  we  de- 
cided to  investigate  department  store  work  as  another  distinct 
type,  and  lastly  the  candy  manufacturing. 

The  several  investigators  who  spent  about  six  weeks  in  in- 
vestigating these  industries  will  report  this  afternoon  in  detail 
as  to  their  investigations.  The  investigation  of  the  value  of  in- 
dustrial education  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  OTeary.  Mr.  O'Leary 
sent  out  about  350  questionnaires  to  people  who  had  completed 
industrial  courses  either  in  the  day  or  evening  schools  and  we 
found  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  vocational  training  had  a 
definite  money  value.  Mr.  O'Leary  can  not  be  here  this  after 
noon.  He  is  connected  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  and  he  is  at  Washington  doing 
some  work  for  the  department.  We  found  that  the  men  who  had 
completed  vocational  evening  courses,  had  increased  their  salaries, 
running  from  ^\e  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars. 

Q.  You  mean  an  increase  of  from  five  to  eighteen.  A.  From 
^ve  to  eighteen  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  vocational  training  had  they  received?  A. 
From  one  to  three  vears. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  In  what  lines?  A.  Machine  shop  work;  pattern  making; 
carpentry;  forging,  that  is,  power  forging,  and  terra  cotta  work. 

Q.  All  skilled  trades?  A.  All  skilled  trades.  There  are  no 
vocational  courses  offered  for  non-skilled  workers.  These  men 
were  very  emphatic  in  their  statements  that  the  vocational  courses 
were  of  definite  value  to  them.  They  said  that  the  work  that  they 
received  in  the  school,  either  in  shop  extension  work,  work  on 
machines  or  shop  mathematics  or  drawing  was  directly  connected 
with  their  increase  in  salary. 

We  also  made  an  investigation  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
possibility  of  offering  vocational  training  for  people  engaged  in 
the  so-called  non-skilled  industries.  There  are  three  distinct 
types  of  industrial  training.  One  which  offers  general  industrial 
intelligence,  that  is,  one  that  trains  men  to  appreciate  certain  gen- 
eral industrial  facts.  Men  must  know  something  about  safety; 
men  must  know  something  about  factory  conditions;  they  must 
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know  something  about  materials ;  they  must  know  something  about 
fire  prevention  and  factory  laws  and  liability  insurance.  Second, 
there  is  a  demand  for  industrial  skill,  hand  skill,  and  lastly,  a  de- 
mand for  industrial  appreciation.  I  really  believe  that  a  large 
per  cent,  of  the  unrest  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  industrial  apprecia- 
tion. Our  industries  are  so  highly  specialized  that  a  man  feels 
lost  and  cannot  appreciate  his  connection  with  the  trade  as  a 
whole,  and  if  he  can  give  these  men  some  definite  training  as  to 
the  possibility  of  their  work,  as  to  the  future  in  their  work,  they 
will  be  much  better  workmen.  We  find  in  our  vocational  schools 
that  the  man  who  is  a  plumber  wants  his  son  to  become  a 
machinist  and  the  machinist  wants  his  son  to  be  an  electrician, 
and  the  electrician  wants  his  son  to  be  a  carpenter.  They  seem 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  work,  and  if  we  can  teach  them  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  own  trade  it  will  do  much  to  dissipate  the 
unrest  there  is  today. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  That  applies  to  the  skilled  trades;  how  about  the  unskilled 
ones?  A.  There  are  no  vocational  courses  offered  in  the  un- 
skilled trades. 

Q.  Will  vocational  training  be  useful  in  the  unskilled  trades  ? 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  In  the  first  place  it  will  increase  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  men. 

Q.  Is  it  of  any  service,  or  rather  isn't  its  greatest  service  in 
taking  the  men  out  of  the  unskilled  trades  and  putting  them  into 
skilled  trades  ?  A.  Eventually  it  will  become  selective  and  take 
the  men  best  fitted  for  the  trades  and  the  men  unskilled  —  that 
is,  vocational  training  is  largely  selective. 

Q.  Then  vocational  training  is  going  to  help  the  unskilled 
worker  in  that  particular  trade,  if  he  stays  there,  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  his  wages?  A.  It  will  in  this  respect:  it  will  in- 
crease his  efficiency.  The  overhead  charge  in  the  average  factory 
is  enormous  and  if  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  worker 
to  a  certain  extent  that  we  can  cut  down  the  overhead  charge  the 
men  will  be  able  to  earn  more  money. 

Q.  In  that  way  only  ?     A.  In  that  way  only,  I  believe. 
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Q.  That  is,  you  get  a  better  trained  body  of  unskilled  work- 
men they  won't  need  so  much  watching  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  that  is 
also  true  in  our  larger  factories,  in  our  skilled  factories. 

Q.  That  would  be  true  among  skilled  trades  too  ?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
the  skilled  trade  today  is  overrated.  It  is  so  subdivided  today  it 
is  not  a  skilled  trade.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  anything  further 
to  add,  except  that  the  people  who  made  these  investigations  will 
discuss  them  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  want  to  read  a  telegram  I  have  just  received : 

"Albany,  IST.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1914. 

"  Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus  or  Hon.   Robert  F.   Wagner,   170 
Broad  wan/.  New  York: 

"All  Assistant  Commissioners  and  several  heads  of  divisions 
and  members  of  staff  absent  today  in  various  parts  of  State,  two 
representatives  at  your  hearing  for  this  reason  added  to  others 
makes  it  imperative  that  I  should  be  here.  Regret  that  I  cannot 
be  present  to  read  brief  paper  which  I  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
you.  Doctor  Dean  will  tell  you  how  much  appreciative  we  are 
of  your  great  work  and  how  desirous  of  carrying  forward  an  edu- 
cational industrial  survey  in  this  State. 

"  JOHN  H.  FINLEY." 

Mrs.  Iris  Prouty  O'Leary  addressed  the  Commission. 

jBy  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mrs.  O'Leary  what  is  your  occupation?  A.  I  am  expert 
assistant  for  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  New  Jersev,  I 
have  charge  of  women's  vocational  work. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ?  A.  I  have  been 
in  that  position  since  October. 

Q.  October  of  last  year  ?  A.  October  of  this  year.  I  was  in 
charge  of  a  girls'  vocational  school  previous  to  this  time. 

Q.  Mrs.  O'Leary,  were  you  retained  by  this  Commission  to 
make  an  investigation  ?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  when  and  for  how  long  were  you  engaged  at  the  work  ? 
A.  I  was  retained  during  July  and  August  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  investigation  and  writing  this  report. 
Vol.  V  — 83 
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Q.  With  reference  to  what  in  particular?  A.  With  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  vocational  training  for  the  employees  of  the 
department  stores. 

Q.  Only  of  the  department  stores?  A.  Of  the  department 
stores. 

Q.  Throughout  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A.  It  was  confined  to 
New  York  City. 

•  Q.  Now  will  you  tell  us  just  what  3^ou  did  in  general  and  what 
you  found;  what  conditions  you  found  and  what  facts  you  found 
and  your  opinion  upon  the  facts  ?  A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
so. 

In  defining  the  scope  of  this  report,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
during  the  two  months,  July  and  August,  when  I  made  the  in- 
vestigation for  the  New  York  State  Factory  Commission,  I  was 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  vocational  training  for  depart- 
ment store  employees,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  the  possibility  of  vocational  training  is  an  en- 
tirely different  question  from  the  desirability  of  vocational  train- 
ing, the  necessity  of  vocational  training  or  how  vocational  train- 
ing might  be  given.  These  are  all  important  questions,  but  are 
outside  the  scope  of  this  report.  Furthermore,  I  would  like  to 
add  that  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployees must  take  into  consideration  three  factors:  the  first  is 
the  question  of  health.  This  may  be  dependent  upon  housing, 
sanitation,  food,  recreation,  conditions  of  employment,  and  while 
I  recognize  that  these  are  questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  I 
wish  to  say  that  they  are  questions  entirely  outside  of  the  scope 
of  my  report.  They  are  questions  with  which  I  did  not  concern 
myself.  The  second  factor,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  employee  is 
the  relation  between  employer  and  employee,  and  this  is  another 
important  question  which  I  recognize,  but  I  would  say,  that 
throughout  my  investigation  I  think  I  consistently  maintained 
the  position  that  I  was  not  concerned  with  the  personal  affairs  of 
the  department  store;  that  any  information  as  to  wage,  hours, 
working  conditions,  was  none  of  my  business  and  any  evidence  in 
regard  to  this  would  embarass  me  very  much.  I  know  the  im- 
portance of  this  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  employee,  but 
it  wa?  outside  of  the  province  of  the  report  which  I  was  making. 
The  third  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  employee  is  the  content 
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of  the  job.  This  content  may  be  manipulative  skill  or  technical 
knowledge  and  that  is  the  question  with  which  I  was  concerned, 
I  was  vitally  concerned. 

Now  any  investigation  which  is  to  be  made  inside  of  two 
months,  and  a  report  written,  cannot  go  into  details  to  the  extent 
which  might  be  possible  in  a  longer  time,  and  which  might  be 
desirable,  for  that  reason  I  am  very  insistent  in  confining  my  re- 
port to  territory  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  cover. 

Now  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  have  to  consider  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  field.  It  is  a  large  field.  I  think  perhaps  none  of 
us  realize  until  we  get  into  it  just  how  large  this  field  is.  When 
we  consider  that  the  number  of  department  stores  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  were  given  me  as  98  and  that  a  single  large  store 
often  has  on  its  payroll  between  3,500  and  4,000  persons,  we  begin 
to  realize  that  it  is  a  pretty  big  problem. 

In  considering  the  extent  of  the  field  there  is  another  point  to 
be  recognized,  and  that  is,  that  we  usually  regard  the  training  for 
service  in  a  department  store  as  merely  a  question  of  training  for 
salesmanship.  Now  I  think  we  will  find  that  only  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  of  the  department  store  are  engaged  in 
selling,  and  are  in  positions  which  enable  them  to  come- into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  public.  This  means  that  there  are  in  the 
store  a  great  variety  of  employments  open  to  a  man  or  woman 
in  which  there  is  no  contact  with  the  public,  and  the  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl  who  has  not  the  personality  for  a  selling  job 
is  not  debarred  from  service  in  the  department  store.  There  are 
opportunities  in  the  auditing  department  and  in  various  kinds  of 
clerical  work  for  women.  This  is  clerical  work  of  a  degree  less 
skilled  than  that  which  requires  an  expert  bookkeeper  or  expert 
stenographer.  There  are  opportunities  for  men  and  boys  who 
desire  outside  work  in  the  delivery  department.  The  chauffeurs 
and  drivers  are  a  definite  field  of  employment,  as  also  are  the 
packing,  receiving  and  shipping  rooms.  Few  of  us  realize  the  op- 
portunities for  employment  in  the  department  store  and  few  of 
us  realize  the  variety  of  employments.  I  am  cutting  out  from 
this  report  the  electricians,  plumbers,  milliners,  packers,  car- 
penters, dressmakers,  and  the  elevator  men  —  all  employments 
which  include  representatives  of  distinct  trades,  for  I  felt  that 
their  training  might  best  be  treated  under  an  analysis  of  the  trade 
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itself  rather  than  to  be  included  here  or  to  give  to  them  a  part  of 
the  limited  time  I  had  for  this  investigation.  So  you  might  say 
the  field  for  employment  in  the  department  store  is  large. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  that  in 
some  industries  employment  is  restricted  by  sex.  Of  course  we 
have  a  few  men  dressmakers  who  are  earning  large  wages,  and 
we  may  here  and  there  have  a  woman  carpenter,  but  when  we 
come  to  consider  them  as  trades  we  consider  them  as  trades  in 
which  sex  is  a  factor  determining  employment  This  is  not  so 
in  the  department  store.  There  are  openings  for  both  the  boys 
and  the  girls. 

The  source  from  which  the  department  store  obtains  its  workers 
should  be  considered.  Workers  in  the  department  stores  may  be 
classed  as  juniors  and  adults.  The  juniors  are  recruited  largely 
from  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
their  working  papers  and  go  into  the  department  store,  sometimes 
in  answer  to  advertisements  for  "help  wanted,"  as  messenger, 
cashier,  etc.  Many  adult  employees  are  recruited  from  the  most 
competent  of  the  junior  force.  Also  they  are  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent recruited  from  the  employees  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  store. 
I  would  say  right  here  that  employment  in  the  five  and  ten  cent 
store  is  not  regarded  as  altogether  desirable  training.  I'here 
are  certain  departments  in  the  store  where  a  smaller  de- 
gree of  salesmanship  is  required,  where  tlie  boy  or  girl 
can  go  from  this  preliminary  experience.  I  might  diverge 
and  say  the  experience  in  the  ^ve  and  ten  cent  store  is 
peculiar.  While  very  little!  selling  ability  is  required,  the 
merchandise  is  all  displayed,  still  there  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  transaction.  One  person  must  do  the  selling,  make  the 
change,  wrap  and  deliver  the  parcel.  When  you  come  into  the 
department  store  you  come  into  a  more  specialized  industry.  The 
neighforhood  store  is  another  source  of  supply  for  the  larger  de- 
partment store.  This  is  regarded  by  some  superintendents  as  an 
extremely  valuable  training.  The  employment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood store  brings  the  employee  into  more  personal  contact  with 
the  customer.  There  personality  is  often  a  large  factor  in  making 
the  sale,  and  this  gives  the  training  a  more  human  element.  There 
is  not  the  feeling  of  irresponsibility  which  a  saleswoman  has  in 
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selling  a  card  of  buttons  to  a  customer  she  will  not  recognize 
again.  In  the  neighborhood  store  the  saleswomen's  manner  in 
making  the  sale  may  influence  the  return  of  the  customer.  This 
certainly  is  not  as  personal  a  factor  in  the  large  department  store. 
There  is  also  in  the  department  store  the  mature  applicant  for 
employment  whose  lack  of  experience,  is  perhaps  offset  by  some 
other  qualitv.  I  will  sav  one  thing  which  I  omitted,  and  that  is 
certain  factors  in  salesmanship  have  been  omitted  from  this  re- 
port, and  that  is  the  abstract  virtues  of  courtesy,  honesty,  prompt- 
ness, etc.,  these  are  necessarily  omitted  from  the  concrete  state- 
ment of  the  content  of  the  occupation.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
the  ability  to  sell  goods  is  both  a  gift  and  an  art,  and  that  this  can 
not  always  be  imparted  to  a  person  no  matter  how  desirous  they 
are  to  learn.  Now  the  report  was  not  vitally  concerned  with  the 
need  of  training,  still  there  are  certain  indications  of  this  need 
which  might  be  briefly  stated. 

First  of  all  the  employers  say  that  while  for  the  low  grade 
positions  they  have  only  to  select  from  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants when  it  comes  to  filling  the  high  grade  positions  in  the 
selling  force  and  the  more  responsible  positions  throughout  the 
store  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  men  and  women  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  these  positions.  Now  if  the  minor 
positions  are  easily  filled,  and  the  positions  of  responsibility  are 
more  difiicult  to  fill,  this  discrepancy  between  the  number  who 
enter  the  industry  and  those  who  are  qualified  for  promotion 
would  call  for  serious  consideration  and  would  indicate  a  need 

for  training. 

The  analysis  of  the  industry  also  shows  that  the  content  of  the 
low  grade  job  is  small.  The  high  grade  positions  have  a  much 
larger  content.  The  normal  method  of  promotion  in  the  depart- 
ment store,  is  from  the  low  grade  job,  what  we  might  call  the 
elementary,  the  beginners'  position  through  successive  steps  in 
the  industry  to  the  high  grade  job  which  involves  more  respon- 
sibility. Now  the  promotion  necessitates  in  every  case  the  master- 
ing of  the  content  of  the  job  ahead  and  if  promotion  depends  upon 
this  mastering  of  the  content  of  the  job  it  is  necessary  that  in 
some  way  this  additional  information  be  made  accessible  to  the 
employee.    I  think  we  can  consider  this  a  second  indication  of 
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the  necessity  for  the  training  of  the  department  store  employee 
and  I  am  not  going  into  that  question  any  further. 

Now,  does  the  opportunity  for  the  training  exist,  or  will  it  be 
asking  for  something  which  would  necessitate  a  reorganization 
of  the  business  ?  I  think  we  will  find  that  in  every  department 
store  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  what  we  might  call  "  dull  time  '\ 
It  is  stated  differently  among  the  stores  but  generally  recognized 
as  the  first  two  hours  in  the  morning  —  I  think  I  found  only  one 
store  which  stated  they  had  no  dull  time.  One  store  told  me  that 
they  were  not  busy  until  noon. 

Now  between  the  number  of  employees  that  can  take  care  of 
the  trade  during  what  I  have  called  the  dull  time,  and  the  num- 
ber who  are  required  to  wait  upon  the  customers  during  the 
rush  hours  there  is  a  great  difference.  In  only  a  few  instances 
did  I  find  that  the  store  employed  an  extra  force  during  the 
afternoon.  Of  course  we  must  recognize  there  is  other  work  re- 
quired of  the  sales  person  than  the  mere  giving  out  of  the  goods, 
the  mere  serving  of  the  customer.  There  is  for  instance  the 
keeping  of  the  stock  in  order  which  requires  much  of  this  "  dull 
time,"  but  there  still  remains  a  margin  of  time  which  might  be 
utilized,  and  in  many  cases  is  used,  for  purposes  of  instructions. 
By  arranging  a  shift  between  the  employees  of  the  departments  it 
would  be  impossible  to  release  sections  at  different  times.  I  found 
that  most  employers  agreed  to  this,  and  I  found,  furthermore,  it 
was  being  done  in  certain  cases.  For  instance  section  A  might  be 
composed  of  ten  girls  selected  from  different  departments  and 
they  could  be  instructed  on  Monday  and  Wednesdays  from  nine 
to  half  after  ten.  Section  B  might  be  composed  of  other  girls 
from  sections  or  departments  that  could  be  instructed  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday. 

Q.  Instructed  in  what  ?  A.  Instructed  in  whatever  was  found 
necessary  for  their  eificiency. 

Q.  Would  that  add  to  their  wages  ?  A.  As  I  said,  the  question 
of  increase  in  wage  I  considered  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  report. 
I  was  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  training. 

Q.  Then  they  would  be  trained  in  simply  making  them  more 
efficient  employees?  A.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  go 
into  the  efficiency  of  the  employee. 


Q.  Now,  outside  of  your  report  Mrs.  O'Leary,  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  upon  this  whole  subject?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  increased 
efficiency  gathered  from  training  would  increase  the  wages  of 
these  girls  or  men  in  the  department  stores  ?  A.  Any  answer  that 
I  might  give  to  that  would  be  my  personal  opinion  and  would  not 
be  the  result  of  my  investigation. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  for  ?  A.  I  would  say,  that 
where  the  selling  of  goods  is  on  a  percentage  basis  any  increase  in 
efficiency  would  quickly  bring  returns  in  increase  of  percentage. 

Q.  How  about  where  they  are  on  wages  ?  A.  As  I  say,  that 
was  outside  of  the  province  of  my  investigation. 

Q.  I  want  your  opinion?  A.  My. opinion  is  a  personal  matter 
and  not  based  on  sufficient  evidence  to  make  it  worth  while.  I 
have  many  interesting  instances  of  promotion  due  to  increased 
efficiency.  I  have  also  found  many  interesting  instances  of  in- 
creases in  wages,  but  evidence  to  be  convincing  must  be  produced 
in  large  quantities  and  I  spent  no  time  in  collecting  this  evidence 
I  will  cite,  if  you  wish  an  interesting  incident  of  one  man  in  the 
delivery  department  of  a  Brooklyn  store  —  he  had  a  five  dollar 
increase.  He  is  drawing  five  dollars  extra  a  week  above  any  other 
employee  in  the  department  because  he  has  the  tact  and  is  on 
sufficiently  good  terms  with  the  customers  on  his  route  to  be  able 
to  suggest  to  them  the  things  which  the  store  carries  and  which 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  buy.  Now  this,  of  course,  is  a 
dangerous  gift  in  some  ways.  The  housekeeper  might  regard 
it  as  an  impertinence  for  some  deliverymen  to  suggest  purchases. 
This  particular  employee  makes  so  many  sales  while  delivering 
goods  that  the  firm  have  increased  his  wages  $5  a  week.  I  found 
many  different  instances  and  found  them  interesting. 

Now  one  thing  we  have  to  distinguish  between  is  the  training 
for  efficiency  and  the  training  which  is  welfare  work.  I  was  not 
concerned  with  training  which  I  found  to  be  welfare  work.  I 
was  only  concerned  with  training  which  lead  to  increased  efficiency 
of  the  employee.  Any  proposed  increase  in  remuneration,  whether 
it  is  in  the  professions  or  in  industry  is  always  hampered  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  average  workers.  The  fact  that 
these  average  workers  constitute  the  majority,  I  think  should 
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make  them  the  group  on  which  any  definite  attempt  at  training 
should  be  centered.     The  existing  methods  of  training  I  will  not 
take  your  time  at  present  to  discuss.     I  will  say  that  there  are  a 
number  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  but  the  existing  methods 
of  training  are  not  at  all  adequate  to  need.    I  think  they  are  ex- 
periments all  hoping  to  lead  sometime  to  a  solution  of  this  very 
interesting  problem.     Doctor  Dean  has  taken  up  the  question  of 
the  analysis  of  the  industries  in  the  shops  as  it  was  cited  in  the 
Richmond  survey.     The  body  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  the  different  departments  of  the  store  into  jobs,  the 
comparison  of  job  Xo.  1  with  job  Xo.  2  and  of  Job  No.  2  with 
job  No.  3  to  show  the  difference  in  content    Xow  if  I  should  go 
into  that  detail  sufficient  to  be  illuminating  it  would  take  me  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  and  I  will  spare  you.     If  there  are  any 
questions  to  ask  in  regard  to  this  analysis  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
answer.     I  would  like  to  state  that  there  are  many  different  ways 
of  organizing  the  department  as  there  are  department  stores  and 
any  analysis  which  I  have  made  could  only  be  called  illustrative. 
I  think  perhaps  I  will  finish  this  by  giving  you  the  conclusions  I 
came  to  in  this  report  as  a  result  of  this  investigation. 

First,  this  report  finds  that  there  is  need  for  vocational  training 
in  the  department  stores.  The  difficulty  of  securing  competent 
workers,  the  lack  of  those  properly  qualified  for  promotion  and 

the  special  knowledge  required  for  efficiency  in  various  occupa- 
tions indicates  that  this  need  exists. 

Second,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  this  kind  of  training,  as  shown 

hy  the  number  of  employees  and  the  variety  of  occupations  in  the 

business. 

Third,  the  industry  largely  depends  for  its  new  workers  upon 

the  untrained  boy  and  girl  who  leaves  the  school  between  fourteen 

and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Fourth,  store  organization  is  such  that  there  are  opportunities 

to  give  the  necessary  training. 

Fifth,  while  there  are  now  schemes  of  training  in  operation  they 

are  confined  to  relatively  few  occupations  and  have  not  yet  been 

developed  to  the  point  where  they  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the 

industry. 

Sixth,  very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the  value  of  the 
training  in  terms  of  increased  wage  or  promotion.     Such  data  as 


could  be  obtained  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  this  report  (and  I 
would  say  that  the  lack  of  this  data  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  has  kept  any  records  of  it,  as  far  as  I  can  find ;  that  it  is 
an  aspect  of  the  situation  that  has  not  seemed  to  appeal  to  the 

statistician). 

Seventh,  promotion  is  common  in  the  business  and  is  normally 
through  successive  steps  or  occupations  within  each  department 

Eighth,  the  analysis  of  the  business  into  departments  and  occu- 
pations shows  that  in  each  type  of  employment  there  is  a  certain 
distinct  content  of  knowledge  or  manipulative  skill  or  both  by 
which  training  can  be  given.  In  certain  places  this  content  of 
knowledge  is  considerable  and  must  be  acquired  by  the  efficient 
employee.  I  will  also  read  you  the  recommendations  with  which 
I  close  the  report.     They  are: 

First,  that  training  for  department  store  service  be  conducted 
on  a  part  time  or  continuation  basis. 

Second,  that  for  the  present  this  instruction  be  organized  as 
trade  extension  rather  than  trade  preparatory  training,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  latter  being  limited. 

Third,  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  training  for  an  in- 
creased vocational  efficiency  of  the  worker  is  that  the  instruction 
be  specific,  supplementing  the  employment  in  the  store,  and  not 
general  in  character. 

Fourth,  that  the  training  be  carried  on  in  the  store  or  in  some 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  store,  where  the  necessary  business 
atmosphere  can  be  secured. 

Fifth,  that  schemes  of  training  should  first  be  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  average  worker  and  later  extended  to  other  em- 
ployees. 

Sixth,  that  any  plan  of  training  should  be  preceded  by  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  industries  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  content  of  each  occupation  and  its  factors  of 
efficiency.  This  analysis  might  well  be  undertaken  by  some 
responsible  organization  closely  associated  with  the  business. 

Seventh,  whenever  possible  such  resources  as  already  exist 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  this  training  before  other 
measures  are  adopted.  Suggestions  concerning  such  resources  are 
given  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 
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Mr.  Robert  J.  Leonard,  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Shientaq: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Professor  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  Indiana  University. 

Q.  You  conducted  an  investigation  for  the  commission  on  the 
possibility  and  value  of  vocational  training  in  the  paper  box  in- 
dustry?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  briefly  what  you  did  and  give  us  your 
findings  and  recommendations  ?    A.  The  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion in  which  I  had  a  part  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
provision  for  vocational  training  other  than  that  offered  within 
the  trade  of  paper  box  making  was  either  feasible  or  advisable. 
The  question  of  the  probable  wage  increase  apt  to  result  from 
vocational  training  was  not  studied  in  great  detail  owing  to  the 
limited  amount  of  time  at  our  disposal.     The  investigation  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  month  of  June,  the  whole  of  July  and  a 
portion  of  the  month  of  August.    In  scope,  the  study  of  the  paper 
box  industry  included  five  lines,  the  solid  box  industry,  the  fold- 
ing box  industry,  the  manufacture  of  card  board  cases  and  con- 
tainers, the  manufacture  of  jewelry  cases  and  the  manufacture  of 
filing  cases  and  envelopes.     During  the  period  of  the  investiga- 
tion data  was  obtained  from  factories  employing  approximately 
1,500  workers,  being  divided  in  sex  approximately  one  thousand 
females  and  approximately  five  hundred  males,  or  the  ratio  of 
two  females  to  one  male.     Concerning  the  sources  of  the  data,  we 
relied  in  the  main  upon  factory  visits  and  conferences  with  em- 
ployers and  employees.    During  the  course  of  the  investigation  we 
visited  15  paper  box  factories  and  thus  obtained  data  concerning 
the  factory  organization,  what  each  person  in  the  factory  was 
actually  engaged  in  doing  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  what  machines 
were  actually  used  by  each  operator  during  his  working  day  or 
working  week.    We  obtained  data  concerning  the  order  systems,  or 
the  manufacturing  orders  as  they  reached  the  various  workmen. 
You  see  the  essential  factor  there  involved  was  to  find  out  the 
working  directions  given  the  operators,  and  in  finding  out  the 
form  and  content  of  the  orders  we  discovered  the  knowledge  and 
skill  required.    We  obtained  data  concerning  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture,  the  machines  in  use,  etc.     Also  how  beginners 
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actually  enter  the  industry.  Also  personal  histories,  from  many 
mature  employees.  The  data  obtained  from  beginners  and  from 
personal  histories  enabled  us  to  determine  the  possible  lines  of 
promotions  and  the  generally  accepted  grooves  and  channels  within 
the  industry.  We  also  obtained  data  from  interviews  with  fore- 
men and  owners  and  manufacturers  of  paper  boxes.  We  found 
out  from  such  interviews  how  employees  were  hired ;  we  found  out 
the  trade  tendencies,  such  as  the  possibilities  for  continuation  and 
enlargement  and  extension  of  the  business,  as  well  as  the  possibili- 
ties for  radical  changes  by  the  invention  of  new  machines  and 
the  introduction  of  new  processes  and  materials,  etc.  This  in- 
formation was,  of  course,  essential  for  purposes  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, for  if  any  great  modifications  were  to  come  by  reason  of 
the  introduction  of  machines,  revolutionizing  the  process  of  manu- 
facture any  proposed  system  of  vocational  training  would  be 
antedated  when  such  changes  occurred. 

We  obtained  opinions  concerning  the  advisability  of  vocational 
training  from  all  of  the  manufacturers  and  employers  interviewed. 
From  employees  we  obtained  information .  concerning  their  per- 
sonal histories,  how  long  they  had  been  employed  in  the  trade,  the 
successive  steps  in  the  process  of  promotion  and  so  forth.  A  very 
valuable  source  of  information  was  the  machine  catalogues  making 
possible  an  analysis  of  the  working  parts  of  each  machine  and  a 
comparison  of  various  trade  makes  enabling  us  to  determine 
whether  skill  in  operating  one  would  condition  efficiency  in  operat- 
ing another  machine  made  by  a  different  company.  The  manu- 
facturers of  paper  box  machinery  were  also  consulted  with  great 
profit.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  methods  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  boxes  are  determined  by  the  companies  which  manufac- 
tured the  machine  and  the  machine  designers.  If  a  certain  ma- 
chinery company  designs  and  builds  a  machine  which  will  simplify 
the  process  and  eliminate  difficulties,  then  that  machinery  will  be 
adopted  and  the  business  be  revolutionized  to  the  extent  that  this 
machine  is  different  from  others  formerly  used. 

We  obtained  information  from  want  ads.  We  thus  found  out 
from  that,  the  lines  in  the  industry  in  which  there  was  the  greatest 
change  in  workers,  the  shifting,  going  and  coming  and  so  on. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  investigation  concerned  five 
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diflFerent  lines  of  box  manufacturing.  The  major  portion  of  time 
was  spent  in  studying  the  manufacture  of  solid  boxes.  In  simple 
terms  a  solid  box  is  one  which  leaves  the  factory  already  set  up 
and  ready  to  receive  whatever  it  was  designed  for  without  any 
further  adjustment.  We  visited  ten  solid  box  factories,  employing 
913  employes,  245  males  and  668  females.  The  solid  box  industry 
is  largely  an  unskilled  industry,  females  being  employed  at  the 
ratio  of  three  to  one.  With  the  new  machines  and  processes  that 
will  be  introduced  in  years  to  come  in  the  paper  box  industry 
more  females  will  be  employed  and  fewer  males,  and  anything 
said  in  reference  to  the  elements  which  are  essential  in  trade  edu- 
cation may  not  hold  in  the  future  and  will  be  less  essential  for 
female  workers  on  account  of  new  and  automatic  machines  which 
the  manufacturers  will  install.  In  other  words  the  industry  will 
be  more  of  an  unskilled  one  than  it  is  today.  All  the  conditions 
seem  to  point  to  the  use  of  more  automatic  machines,  making  it 
more  unskilled  rather  than  less  unskilled  and  this  will  hold  true 
of  all  of  the  five  lines  I  have  indicated. 

In  the  manufacture  of  solid  boxes,  a  typical  factory  is  divided 
in  four  different  departments;  cardboard  cutting  and  scoring  for 
preparing  the  cardboard  blank,  the  department  for  cutting  the 
wrapping  paper,  etc. ;  the  department  for  erecting  the  cardboard 
blank  after  it  is  scored  by  bending,  corner  staying,  etc.,  and  then 
the  department  for  papering  the  erected  blank. 

In  the  cardboard  cutting  and  scoring  department  the  work  is 
largely  done  by  males  and  possibly  61  out  of  every  thousand  em- 
ployes in  the  industry,  work  in  this  department.  In  the  paper 
cutting  department  86  out  of  each  thousand  are  employed  and  this 
is  limited  to  males.  In  the  older  box  factories  males  are  largely 
employed  in  the  erecting  department  but  with  the  newer  methods 
females  will  be  employed  largely;  about  16  per  1000  are  here 
employed.  In  the  paper  department  the  work  is  largely  limited  to 
females,  in  fact  almost  exclusively  limited  to  females  and  there 
we  find  the  greater  bulk  employed,  the  number  per  thousand  being 
702.  This  is  where  the  great  bulk  of  females  are  employed  and 
this  is  the  portion  of  the  industry  that  is  the  most  unskilled.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  to  some  extent  skilled,  but  defining  skill  as  requir- 
ing knowledge  of  any  of  the  fundamental  sciences  including  mathe- 
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matics,  or  physics,  or  chemistry  or  any  phase  of  art  or  selective 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  the  work  in  the  papering 
department  is  unskilled,  depending  for  success  upon  the  acquiring 
of  certain  manipulative  habits  which  will  result  within  two  or 
three  weeks  work  within  the  department. 

Q.  And  it  is  in  that  department  in  which  the  low  wages 
described  by  Dr.  Woolston  this  morning  occurred?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won't  you  confine  yourself  particularly  to  that  department 
^nd  tell  the  Commission  what  the  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  are  in  that  department  and  to  what  extent  vocational 
training  would  contribute  to  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  a  raising 
in  the  wages  ?  A.  The  detailed  report  recommends  that  for  those 
within  the  cardboard  cutting  and  scoring  department  that  part 
time  short  unit  courses  be  offered  because  there  are  elements  of 
science  and  design  for  which  the  trade  does  not  make  provision. 
These  departments  employ  males  61  per  thousand.  Two  short 
unit  courses  are  recommended  in  the  detail  report.  In  the  paper 
cutting  department  there  are  certain  elements  of  science  required 
and  the  courses  should  include  mathametics,  elements  of  com- 
puting, addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  use  of 
fractions  and  matters  of  technical  detail.  The  number  of  males  is 
86  per  one  thousand.  In  the  erecting  department  there  are  few 
elements  of  knowledge  required  and  elements  of  skill  necessary 
are  adequately  provided  for  in  the  trade,  so  no  education  is 
recommended. 

In  the  papering  department,  if  I  may  summarize  first  and  then 
go  into  detail,  no  provision  for  vocational  training  is  required. 
According  to  the  present  standard  of  trade,  as  there  are  few  ele- 
ments of  judgment  involved,  no  elements  of  rudimentary  science, 
no  elements  of  mathematics,  few  elements  of  initiative,  and  a 
minimum  of  anything  save  endurance  and  speed  to  which  voca- 
tional education,  of  course,  can  make  no  contribution. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  with  reference  to  the  paper  department 
what  proportion  of  the  workers  knew  how  to  read  and  white  the 
English  language  ?  A.  I  made  no  such  investigation.  The  Com- 
mission itself,  I  believe,  has  information  concerning  these  facts. 

Q.  Is  it  your  conclusion  then  that  vocational  education  would 
accomplish  nothing  for  the  workers  in  the  papering  department? 
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A.  In  the  papering  department,  in  the  paper  box  industry,  as  the 
industry  is  now  organized,  no  scheme  of  vocational  training  I 
think  will  increase  wage  earning  at  all  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
workers.  For  exceptional  workers,  for  women  who  may  become 
forewomen,  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  but  the  opportunities 
for  this  promotion  are  relatively  few.  Perhaps  some  trained 
women  might  achieve  promotion  in  becoming  a  forelady,  but  that 
opportunity  is  one  in  a  thousand.  In  the  main  the  foreladies  are 
drawn  from  an  entirely  different  class  of  people.  They  are 
chosen  from  among  those  who  have  some  education  rather  than 
from  those  who  have  continued  long  in  the  ranks,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  In  all  probability  in  the  main  the  women  from  the 
ranks  are  so  unfit  physically  and  mentally  and  of  such  poor  gen- 
eral calibre,  as  far  as  their  physical  and  mental  equipment  is  con- 
cerned, that  thev  are  not  stable  material  for  foreladies. 

Q.  So  there  is  as  a  practical  proposition  no  opportunity  for 
advancement?  A.  As  the  industry  is  now  organized,  I  see  no 
possibility  for  advancement  for  those  within  the  papering  de- 
partment. There  is  no  reason  why  the  industry  should  be  organ- 
ized as  it  is.  During  the  investigation  we  found  one  or  two 
factories  with  an  entirely  different  system  of  organization.  In 
these  factories  there  was  opportunity  for  advancement,  but  the 
chances  are  that  for  years  to  come  the  newer  type  of  organization 
will  not  apply  in  a  large  way  in  the  industry. 

Commissioner  Dreier:  Do  you  believe  the  industry  could  be 
so  organized  as  to  give  greater  opportunities  for  the  laborers  in 
it? 

Mr.  Leonard:  I  do. 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  I  will  have  to  describe  the  typical 
organization  in  brief  and  then  indicate  how  the  organization 
could  be  changed  in  order  to  make  these  larger  opportunities. 
The  typical  papering  department  in  a  paper  box  factory  is 
organized  into  ^ve  different  grooves  and  channels  and  between 
these  different  grooves  or  channels  representing  departments 
there  are  invisible  walls.  A  beginner,  purely  by  chance,  enters 
one  of  these  channels.  The  superintendent  picks  the  one  that  is 
handy  regardless  of  age  or  adaptability  for  the  kind  of  work  at 
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hand.  Employers,  in  the  main,  exhibit  no  scientific  methods  in 
determining  who  shall  go  into  this  work  or  that.  Purely  by  the 
elements  of  chance  the  worker  enters  one  of  these  five  lines  in  the 
department,  and  the  permanent  wall,  although  invisible,  sur- 
rounds her,  and  she  is  able  only  to  reach  the  terminal  point 
within  the  line.  Now  the  qualities  required  for  success  within 
these  various  lines  are  entirely  different. 

These  departments  as  factories  are  now  organized,  comprise 
the  work  of  stripping,  which  includes  at  first  turning  in,  turn- 
ing over  the  paper  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  then  finally  stripping 
on  the  stripping  machines.  Probably  15  per  cent,  of  the  women 
are  employed  in  stripping.  Another  line  is  top  and  bottom  label- 
ing, which  is  merely  applying  with  adhesive,  the  top  or  bottom 
label  to  the  box.  Another  line  is  table  working,  which  is  a  hand 
operation,  applying  the  laces,  decorative  strips  or  any  particular 
trade  label  that  can  not  be  put  on  by  machines.  Another  is  gum 
table  work,  which  involves  feeding  a  label  through  an  automatic 
gum  machine  and  then  applying  them  to  the  box  by  hand. 
Another  line  is  the  machine  wrapper,  the  wrapping  machine  be- 
ing an  invention  which  takes  the  places  of  stripping.  The 
wrapper  is  cut  and  run  through  a  gluing  machine  and  then  the 
wrapping  machine  automatically  attaches  it  to  the  box  and  fin- 
ishes it  completely,  without  any  further  work  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.     These  are  the  five  lines  or  channels. 

Without  consideration  being  given  to  the  adaptability  of  in- 
dividuals, they  are  placed  in  one  of  these  lines.  Now  the  quali- 
ties conditioning  success  in  any  one  of  these  grooves  are  entirely 
different.  In  machine  wrapping  women  are  required  who  can 
quickly  acquire  automatic  habits.  If  they  can  acquire  these 
habits  they  can  cam  a  decent  and  respectable  wage  because  they 
can  keep  the  machine  running  at  maximum  speed  with  no  waste. 
In  table  working  the  qualities  required  are  entirely  different 
Here  it  is  necessary  for  women  to  have  some  judgment,  some  in- 
formation as  to  color,  and  some  knowledge  as  to  rudimentary 
design,  because  there  are  opportunities  here  for  initiative  and 
selection.  Now  it  is  altogether  possible  that  there  are  many 
table  workers  who  are  not  earning  a  living  wage  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  machine  wrapping  department  where  perhaps  they  could 
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earn  a  decent  wage,  whereas  they  may  not  have  the  necessary 
judgment  in  order  to  be  a  good  table  worker. 

In  the  typical  organizaztion  I  have  just  described,  a  beginner 
enters  the  factory  as  a  floor  worker  and  then  by  chance  enters 
one  of  these  five  departments,  regardless  of  particular  fitness. 
In  one  unique  paper  box  factory  in  this  State  a  factory  which  is 
on  a  paying  and  practical  basis,  workers  are  placed  in  a  sample 
making  department.  Within  most  box  factories  sample  boxes 
have  to  be  made,  because  on  ordering  a  new  style  of  box  a  pur- 
chaser wishes  a  sample.  N^ow  within  this  sample  making  depart- 
ment these  various  forms  of  occupations  are  present  in  type,  and 
in  this  paper  box  factory  beginning  workers  are  given  the  op- 
portunity of  selecting  and  choosing  their  work  and  passing  from 
department  to  department  till  a  well  rounded  experience  in  all 
lines  is  gained.  Then  the  worker  is  placed  permanently  in 
the  line  in  which  she  has  shown  the  greatest  ability,  and  in  which 
she  can  make  the  highest  wage.  There  you  see  you  have  the 
first  element  of  scientific  application  in  the  paper  bov  industry, 
in  putting  the  workers  in  the  lines  in  which  there  will  be  some 
possibility  of  success. 

Nearly  every  paper  box  factory  could  be  organized  so  that  be- 
ginners could  obtain  a  well  rounded  experience  for  purposes  of 
real  vocational  guidance  in  determining  the  appitude  of  prospec- 
tive paper  box  makers  and  the  lines  in  which  they  should  be 
placed. 

Q.  Would  that  materially  help  the  great  mass  of  unskilled 
workers  in  the  paper  box  trades;  there  is  very  little  opportunity 
for  them  elsewhere,  isn't  there  ?  A.  It  would  place  them  in  the 
department  where  their  realization  would  be  the  greatest,  where 
they  could  do  the  best  work  and  obtain  the  highest  wage. 

Q.  But  there  is  very  little  opportunity  because  of  the  small 
number  of  workers  in  the  departments  ?  A.  There  are  these  five 
lines  and  in  New  York  State  there  are  several  thousand  people 
in  each  one  of  these  five  different  lines  in  the  paper  box  industry 
and  the  proper  placing  of  the  individual  is  a  prime  factor,  and 
that  is  entirely  ignored. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have,  if  you  have  completed  them,  your 
summaries  as  to  the  wage  value  of  any  system  of  vocational 
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training  in  the  paper  box  industry?  A.  Considering  the  wage 
value  of  vocational  training  in  the  paper  box  industry,  in  the 
card  board  cutting  department,  vocational  training  would  prob- 
ably result  in  increased  wages.  In  the  paper  cutting  department 
there  would  be  all  probability  be  an  increased  wage  following 
vocational  training  of  the  right  sort.  In  the  erecting  depart- 
ment I  think  there  would  be  uo  increased  wage  value  with  any 
sort  of  vocational  training.  In  the  papering  department,  as  now 
organized,  I  think  thexe  would  be  no  increased  wage  with  voca- 
tional training. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  raising  wages  in  the  paper 
box  industry?  A.  I  see  no  possibility  of  raising  it  without  a 
minimum  wage  law  which  compels  higher  wages. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 2d,  at  10:30  a.  m. 


HEARING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 
INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION,  HELD  IN 
ROOM  OF  TRIAL  TERM,  PART  XVII,  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT,  COUNTY 
COURT  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  WEDNESDAY,  DE- 
CEMBER 2nd,  AT 
10.30  A.  M. 


Present, — Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith. 
Hon.  Samuel  Gompers. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier. 
Hon.  Laurence  M.  D.  McGuire. 

Appearances: 

Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Assistant  Counsel, 

Miss  Esther  Packard,  addressed  the  Commission. 
By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  the  Commission  and  if  so,  in  what 
capacity  ?  A.  I  was  employed  as  special  agent  or  investigator  for 
the  Commission  from  the  15th  of  September,  1913,  and  worked 
during  the  main  part  of  the  year  until  the  15th  of  June,  1914. 

Q.  Before  that  you  had  also  done  work  for  the  Commission, 
had  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  during  the  spring  of  1912  I  made  a  special 
study  among  the  girls  in  Buffalo  during  the  strike  of  the  depart- 
ment store  clerks. 

Q.  These  girls  were  employed  in  the  department  stores  in  Buf- 
falo?    A.  They  were,  yes. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  us  something  about  yourself  and  show 
your  qualifications  for  the  work  you  have  done.  A.  I  am  a  gradu- 
ate of  Smith  College  and  secured  by  master's  degree  in  social 
economy  at  Columbia  University. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  a  degree  from  Smith?    A.  B.  A. 

Q.  Bachelor  of  arts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  studied  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  secured  my  master's  degree  in  social  economy  at  Columbia 
University.  This  is  my  fourth  year  in  social  work.  As  assistant 
secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Consumers'  League  I  have  made 
several  investigations  into  conditions  of  work  in  various  industries. 
For  two  years  I  have  inspected  hundreds  of  shops  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  dress  and  waist, 
cloak  and  suit  industries. 

Q.  Now  beginning  with  your  work  in  September  of  1913,  when 
I  think  you  said  you  began,  what  were  your  instructions  ?  A.  My 
special  work  was  to  gather  budgets  from  girls  working  in  depart- 
ment stores  and  factories  in  order  to  find  out  exactly  what  was 
spent  for  different  things  and  to  find  exactly  how  girls  lived  on 
the  wages  which  they  were  receiving. 

Q.  And  will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  you  went  about 
getting  that  information,  what  you  did?  A.  The  girls  were 
chosen  quite  at  random  from  working  girls'  homes,  through  settle- 
ments and  through  church  clubs.  They  were  also  taken  from  the 
payrolls  of  department  stores  and  factories  investigated  by  the 
Commission. 

Q.  That  is  you  took  names  at  random  from  the  payrolls?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  get  in  touch  with  those  girls  whose  names 
you  took  from  the  payrolls  ?  A.  I  saw  them  both  at  their  work 
places  and  also  at  their  homes. 

Q.  That  is  you  got  this  information  personally  by  visiting  with 
them  and  talking  with  them  ?    A.  Personally. 

Q.  It  is  not  second-hand  information  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  all  first  hand  ?  A.  Every  one  of  these  girls  I  have  per- 
sonally seen. 

Q.  How  many  girls  did  you  talk  with  altogether?  A.  I  have 
interviewed  some  300  girls  working  in  the  department  stores  and 
factories  of  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Rochester 
and  Syracuse. 

Q.  How  many  in  each  place  if  you  can  remember  ?  A.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  New  York  City  and  about  200  up- 
State. 
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Q.  Now,  were  these  girls  you  talked  with  fair  examples  of  the 
girls  who  work  in  factories  and  retail  drygoods  ?  A.  They  were 
quite  typical  of  the  working  girl  and  quite  representative. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  endeavored  to  get  representative  types  ? 
A.  To  get  the  typical  girl. 

Q.  Now,  Miss  Packard,  I  think  I  can  let  you  go  ahead  in  your 
own  way  and  tell  what  the  results  of  your  investigations  are;  I 
think  you  have  divided  the  results  of  your  work  under  certain 
classifications,  but  just  go  ahead  and  tell  what  you  actually  did 
and  what  these  girls  actually  told  you.    A.  As  I  said,  I  have  inter- 
viewed some  three  hundred  girls  working  in  the  department  stores 
and  factories  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Rochester 
and  Syracuse.     I  have  gathered  from  these  girls  their  detailed 
accounts  of  their  expenditures,  and  have  learned  exactly  what  their 
living  conditions  were.     The  question  which  the  public  most  often 
asks  when  it  hears  of  girls  living  on  five,  six  and  seven  dollars  a 
week  is,  "  How  do  these  girls  manage ;  in  what  mysterious  way 
do  they  stretch  a  less  than  a  living  wage  into  a  living  one?" 
These  300  budgets  have  answered  this  question.     Although  the 
number  is  perhaps  not  large  enough  for  statistical  purposes,  it  is 
large  enough  and  representative  enough  to  throw  light  upon  the 
statistics  already  gathered  and  to  show  just  what  a  low  wage 
actually  means  to  a  girl.     The  fact  most  strikingly  brought  out 
by  this  study  is  that  on  less  than  a  living  wage,  one  or  another 
item,  considered  essential  in  every  normal  person's  budget,  is 
either  considerably  reduced  or  dropped  entirely.    Mary  A.  econo- 
mizes in  one  way;  Hilda  B  in  another.     If  Mary  A's  expendi- 
ture for  rent  was  sufficient,  her  expenditure  for  clothes  was  not. 
If  Hilda  B.  wanted  pleasure  in  her  life,  she  had  to  economize  on 
food.     If  Jennie  C.  allowed  for  savings,  her  rent  bill  was  below 
par.    But  taking  the  various  items  of  food,  rent,  clothing,  pleasure 
and  savings,  these  300  budgets  show  that  every  one  of  the  girls 
interviewed  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  essential  in  order 
to  make  both  ends  meet 

Take  the  first  girl  who  must  economize  on  food  —  the  girl  who 
must  cut  down  on  her  food  supply.  Several  girls  told  me  that  if 
they  wei-e  paying  a  regular  sum  for  board,  say  for  four  or  ^ve 
dollars  a  week,  tiiey  never  oould  get  along  in  the  world.     It  was 


only  by  being  able  to  cut  down  on  food  when  they  needed  to  that 
they  were  able  to  manage  at  all.  The  detailed  account  of  their 
expenditures  proves  this  to  be  true,  for  the  amount  spent  for  food 
varies  often  from  $3  and  $3.50  a  week  to  $1.20. 

Q.  A  week  ?  A.  A  week !  Miss  G.  W.  is  a  clerk  in  a  ^ve  and 
ten  cent  store,  getting  $6.50  a  week. 

Q.  These  are  actual  cases  ?  A.  These  are  actual  girls  whom  I 
have  interviewed. 

Q.  You  are  not  giving  their  correct  names,  of  course?  A. 
Either  incorrect  names  or  initials,  but  they  are  actual  girls  whom 
I  have  interviewed.  Miss  G.  W.  lives  in  a  furnished  room  for 
which  she  pays  three  dollars  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  scant 
furniture  which  usually  goes  with  a  furnished  room,  bed  linen 
and  kitchen  utensils  and  a  little  two  burner  gas  store  are  supplied. 
Miss  G.  W.  gets  her  dinners  out  at  noon,  paying  usually  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  for  the  hot  meal.  Her  breakfasts  and  suppers  she 
cooks  herself  on  her  little  two  burner  gas  stove.  These  two  meals 
a  day  or  fourteen  meals  a  week  do  not  cost  her  more  than  one  dol- 
lar a  week.  "  They  can't  cost  more  because  I  simply  haven't  got 
it  to  pay,"  she  said. 

Q.  Were  you  in  her  home  ?  A.  I  was  in  her  home,  yes.  Her 
brother,  w^ho  lives  on  a  farm,  sends  her  fresh  eggs  and  potatoes. 
These  seem  to  form  her  "piece  de  resistance."  The  dollar  a 
week,  which  she  allows  herself  for  food,  keeps  her  supplied  with 
salt,  and  bread,  and  butter,  and  a  few  cheap  vegetables.  Meat 
she  can  afford  only  once  a  week,  on  Sundays.  "  But  of  course," 
she  added,  "  when  I  have  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes  or  something 
like  that  I  don't  buy  meat  for  weeks  at  a  time." 

Another  girl  of  twenty-two  was  sick  last  winter  and  absent 
from  work  for  a  week.  The  doctor  pronounced  it  a  case  of  gen- 
eral anemia.  "  Worn  out  "  and  "  exhausted  "  were  the  words 
which  he  used.  Her  story,  later  learned  in  detail,  was  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  breakdown.  She  is  a  clerk  in  a  department 
store  getting  six  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  city  ?  A.  Rochester.  She  pays 
two  dollars  for  a  furnished  room.  That  bill  has  to  be  met  every 
week.  Then  twenty-five  cents  a  month  comes  out  of  her  pay 
envelope  for  the  store  benefit  fund.  This  also  is  regular  and  can- 
not be  cut  down.     As  she  is  a  clerk  she  has  to  dress  reasonably 
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well  in  order  to  keep  her  job.  Clothes  to  the  department  store 
clerk  are  as  much  a  part  of  her  business  as  her  courteous  manner. 
As  this  girl  herself  said,  '^  If  I  didn't  spend  a  $1.25  a  week  on 
clothes  they'd  fii-e  me  sure."  So  food  is  the  only  thing  left  on 
which  she  can  economize.  By  experience  she  has  found  out  that 
breakfast  is  the  easiest  meal  for  her  to  go  without.  She  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  have  all  three  meals  a  day,  so  she  never  eats 
any  breakfast.  Fifteen  or  twenty  cents  is  the  highest  amount 
she  ever  spends  for  lunch  or  dinner.  "  You  know  sometimes." 
she  added,  "  I  just  long  for  a  good  thirty-cent  meal,  but  1  haven't 
the  price  of  it  in  my  pocketbook,  so  what  can  I  do  ?  I  get  so  tired 
of  those  twenty-cent  dinners  year  in  and  year  out  that  sometimes 
I  feel  I  would  rather  not  eat  at  all." 

Mrs.  S.  H.  is  another  clerk  in  the  pattern  department  of  an 
up-State  store  getting  six  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  What  is  she,  a  widow  ?  A.  Yes.  Two  and  one-half  years 
ago  her  husband  died  and  ever  since  then  she  has  had  the  support 
not  only  of  herself  but  of  her  l)oy,  who  is  now  about  4^  years 
old.  She  lives  with  a  private  family  who  are  unusually  good  to 
her,  charging  only  $3.50  a  week  for  board  and  room  for  both  her- 
self and  the  boy.  The  landlady  always  reduces  the  weekly  board 
when  Mrs.  H.  is  away  for  any  meal,  so  quite  naturally  Mrs.  H. 
tries  to  be  away  for  as  many  meals  as  she  can»  She  very  re- 
luctantly and  quite  hesitatingly  admitted  that  she  systematically 
dropped  in  on  friends  just  at  dinner  time,  so  that  they  would  ask 
her  to  share  in  the  meal.  "  I  feel  awfully  cheek v  and  1  hate  to 
do  it,"  she  said,  "  but  I  figure  it  out  that  I  will  either  have  to  do 
that  or  else  ask  for  help  from  charity." 

This  dependence  upon  friends  for  food  is  regularly  counted 
upon  by  girls,  some  of  whom  were  frank  enough  to  admit  it. 
One  girl  has  a  very  novel  method  of  economizing.  In  going  over 
her  budget  I  asked  her  how  much  she  spent  for  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner,  how  much  for  rent  and  clothes  and  incidentals,  etc., 
and  found  in  totaling  the  weekly  sum  that  it  exceeded  by  some 
fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  her  weekly  income.  I  called  this  to  her 
attention  and  she  responded  very  quickly,  "  Oh,  but  you  see  I 
have  a  gentleman  friend."  Upon  questioning  her  further  it  was 
found  that  this  ^^  gentleman  friend  "  called  upon  her  two  or  three 
times  every  week.     Whenever  she  knew  that  he  was  coming  she 
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either  went  without  dinner  entirely,  or  else  had  only  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  little  bread  and  butter  and  then  relied  upon  his  treat  of  an 
ice  cream  soda  or  candy,  etc.,  to  make  up  for  the  meal.  Sun- 
day dinner  she  always  counted  upon  him  for.  "  I  get  one  square 
meal  a  week  anyway,"  she  said,  and  then  added  most  sympa- 
thetically, "  Gee !  but  I  feel  sorry  for  the  girls  who  haven't  got 
a  steady." 

One  very  common  method  of  economy  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  quarters.     This  can  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways,  either 
by  living  in  a  small  single  room,  or  by  sacrificing  privacy  and 
clubbing  together,  or  residing  in  one  of  the  subsidised  homes  for 
working  girls.     One  very  common  method,  of  course,  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  quarters  by  living  in  a  single  room.     Those  who 
have  never  had  the  experience  of  living  in  one  room  in  a  cheap 
lodging  or  boarding  house  can  never  really  know  what  it  means 
to  be  wholly  confined  to  one  room  —  to  come  home  from  nine  or 
ten  hours  of  work  to  a  small  dark  bedroom,  to  sleep  and  perhaps 
eat,  wash  out  ones  clothes  and  entertain  ones  friends  all  in  the 
same  cramped  quarters.     And  yet  there  are  thousands  of  working 
girls  whose  life  is  bound  by  just  such  narrow  dimensions,  who 
go  daily  from  the  factory  or  department  store  to  the  hall  room 
and  from  the  hall  bedroom  back  again  to  the  factory. 

Mrs.  N.  is  a  young  widow  clerking  at  the  jewelry  counter  and 
getting  six  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  What  city?  A.  Buffalo.  "A  young  girl  couldn't  live 
where  I  do,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  married  so  I  feel  safe."  She 
rents  a  cheap  room  in  the  lodging  house  section  of  Buffalo.  The 
district  is  not  yet  known  as  the  real  red  light  district,  but,  as 
Mrs.  N.  herself  put  it,  "  The  lights  are  getting  pinker  every 
year."  A  bed  occupies  one  comer  of  her  little  room,  a  stove 
another,  and  a  dresser  and  clothes  neatly  arranged  on  hangers 
each  of  the  other  two  corners  of  the  room. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  say  she  received?  A.  Six  dollars  a 
week. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  a  young  woman  who  was  a 
clerk;  do  you  distinguish  that  from  saleswoman?  A.  No,  they 
are  the  same.  From  nine  to  six  Mrs.  N.  stands  waiting  on  her 
customers.  At  six  o'clock  she  walks  through  the  unpleasant 
streets  to  her  room,  cooks  her  dinner  on  her  gas  stove,  washes  the    *' 
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dishes,  sweeps  the  floor,  washes  out  her  shirtwaist  and  underwear, 
mends  her  clothes  and  then  goes  to  bed.  In  the  morning  she  rises 
early  in  order  to  cook  her  cereal  and  her  coil'ee,  washes  the  dishes 
again  and  then  straightens  her  room  and  hurries  off  to  report 
for  work  at  nine  A.  M. 

Q.  How  far  has  she  to  walk  ?  A.  About  ten  blocks.  Such  is 
her  round  —  her  life  —  bounded  by  the  jewelry  counter  in  the 
store,  and  the  small  crowded  room  in  the  questionable  section 
of  the  city. 

Sleeping  three  in  a  bed  is  the  way  one  factory  girl  economizes 
on  her  rent.  She  pays  only  $3.50  for  her  board  and  room,  but  has 
to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  two  of  the  landlady's  children. 
She  is  superintendent  of  the  work  at  the  chocolate  table  in  one 
of  the  model  candy  factories.  She  usually  gets  six  dollars  a 
week,  but  as  the  trade  is  seasonal  and  the  factory  closed  for  a 
month  or  more  at  dull  times,  this  six  dollars  soon  peters  out. 

Q.  Where  is  she,  in  this  city?     A.  In  Xiagara  Falls. 

Q.  That  is  in  a  candy  manufacturing  establishment?  A.  In 
a  candy  factory.  By  practicing  the  most  rigid  personal  economy, 
and  by  paying  for  only  one-third  of  a  bed  she  manages  on  this 
amount.  She  also  has  to  help  considerably  about  the  house  work, 
rising  at  five  every  morning  in  order  to  help  get  the  breakfast. 
In  the  evening  after  the  long  day's  work  at  the  factory  is  done, 
she  washes  the  dinner  dishes,  washes  out  her  own  clothes,  irons 
them,  puts  the  two  children  to  bed  and  then  crawls  into  the  same 
bed  herself.    Xo  privacy,  no  pleasure. 

Q.  Is  this  her  own  family  or  is  she  with  strangers  ?  A.  These 
are  strangers.  Her  life  is  simply  a  dull  monotonous  routine  of 
work,  and  then  more  work. 

Some  girls  secure  cheap  board  by  living  at  one  of  the  many 
subsidized  homes  for  working  girls.  Board  and  room  can  be 
obtained  very  cheaply  at  most  of  these  homes,  often  from  $2.50 
to  $3  a  week.  But  very  few  of  these  homes  are  self  supporting, 
the  low  amount  which  the  girl  pays  for  board  being  made  up  by 
grants  of  charity  from  interested  men  and  women.  Some,  of 
course,  of  the  girls  who  live  at  these  places  do  not  care  iiow 
the  small  sum  which  they  pay  for  board  is  supplemented.  But 
a  great  many  do  care  and  do  feel  the  stigma  of  charity  connected 
with  it.    In  some  cities  these  homes  have  dozens  of  unfilled  beds 
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because  girls  would  rather  manage  in  any  other  way  than  feel  that 
they  are  the  recipients  of  charity. 

Laura  D.  is  a  girl  living  in  one  of  these  subsidized  homes. 
She  began  her  working  career  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old, 
her  parents  having  died. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ?  A.  This  is  New  York  City.  She  had  nc 
relatives  on  whom  to  depend. 

Q.  What  is  she,  a  factory  worker  or  —  ?  A.  Department  store 
girl.  She  is  16  years  eld  now  and  gets  $4.50  a  week  as  wrapper 
in  one  of  our  large  department  stores.  She  pays  only  $::>.50  for 
board  and  room,  her  lunches  put  up  by  the  home,  being  included 
in  this  price.  Twenty-five  cents  a  week  is  her  usual  allowance 
for  spending  money.  This  leaves  hov  $1.75  a  week  fo-  clothes, 
fines,  church  dues  and  incidentals. 

Q.  Is  that  girl  an  orphan  or  has  she  a  family  ?  A.  She  is  an 
orphan.  As  this  girl  was  sick  for  two  weeks  and  lost  two  weeks 
between  jobs  these  small  savings  were  quickly  eaten  up,  leaving 
her  practically  nothing  for  clothes.  As  nearly  as  she  could  re- 
member she  had  only  $25  to  spend  on  clothes  during  the  entire 
past  year,  so  her  clothes,  as  well  as  her  board  and  room,  come  as 
charity,  and  she  wears  whatever  her  working  girl  friends  and  the 
matron  of  the  home  can  spare  her.  Taking  the  conservative 
figures  of  an  economist,  $75  as  a  minimum  yearly  clothes  budget 
and  $4  a  week  as  the  lowest  sum  at  which  board  can  be  secured, 
this  means  that  this  girl  worker,  living  as  she  is  at  present, '  is 
being  subsidized  by  charity  to  the  extent  of  $128  a  year !  One 
answer  to  "  How  do  girls  manage." 

Q.  You  say  $75  a  year  for  clothes  allowance ;  how  do  you  arrive 
at  that  or  where  do  you  get  that  figure  from  ?    A.  I  got  it  from 
the  figures  worked  out  by  an  economist. 
Q.  Dr.  Streightoff 's  ?    A.  I  think  so,  yes. 
Q.  How  did  you  get  the  figures  for  board  and  lodging?    A. 
That  also  from  him. 

Q.  Those  are  standard  figures?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  those  minimum  figures?     A.  Minimum  figures,  yes, 
the  least  sum. 

The  total  sacrifice  of  pleasure  is  another  common  form  of 
economy.     In  many  cases  this  seemed  especially  disastrous,  be- 
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cause  many  girls  interviewed  were  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of 
anxiety  in  addition  to  their  work  and  particularly  needed  ligiti- 
mate  distration.  The  low  wage  entailed  not  only  the  lack  of  an 
outlet  for  the  normal  spirit  of  youth,  but  also  the  lack  of  any  relief 
from  the  besetting  worries  and  anxieties.  "  Oh !  I  just  sit  at 
home  in  the  evening  and  worry  about  what  will  become  of  the 
family  if  I  can't  earn  more  than  $5  a  week,"  said  a  Polish  factory 
girl  when  asked  what  pleasure  her  wage  allowed  her.  Her  father 
is  a  plumber  by  trade  and  when  all  goes  well  can  earn  nine  or  ten 
dollars  a  week,  but  there  are  many  weeks  when  all  does  not  go  well. 

Q.  Where  is  that  family  located  ?  A.  In  Buffalo.  Last  year 
when  this  18-year  old  girl  was  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  absent 
from  work  four  months  the  charity  organization  society  had  to  aid 
the  family  "And  oh !  how  I  hated  that  "  she  said.  "  Five  dollars 
doesn't  seem  very  much  when  I  am  feeding  39,000  boxes  to  a 
machine  every  day,  but  when  I  don't  get  it  at  all  it  seems  like  a 
fortune." 

One  little  ffirl  did  not  want  to  tell  her  storv  at  all  for  fear  it 
might  jeopardize  her  job  in  some  way.  "  You  see  I've  got  to 
work,  I  just  got  to,"  she  declared.  "As  long  as  I  have  work  I  am 
all  right."  The  reason  for  her  clinging  so  desperately  to  her  job 
was  seen  as  soon  as  she  began  to  tell  her  story.  Her  father  is 
dead  and  she,  a  delicate  girl  of  24,  has  to  support  not  only  herself 
but  a  sick  mother  besides.  She  has  been  working  for  nine  years 
at  a  shirt  factory. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?    A.  I  haven't  the  place  of  business. 

Q.  Is  it  New  York  City  or  is  it  elsewhere  ?  A.  I  haven't  this 
down.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up,  but  it  could  be  found  in 
the  records.  For  nine  years  she  has  been  working  at  this  same 
shirt  factory  and  just  recently  she  was  promoted  to  $7.50  a  week. 

Q.  From  how  much  to  $7.50  ?  A.  She  began  on  five,  I  think, 
and  after  nine  years  has  been  promoted  to  $7.50.  Her  mother 
has  some  kind  of  serious  stomach  trouble.  She  is  up  one  day  and 
in  bed  the  next.  "  I  worry  all  day  for  fear  she  will  be  worse," 
said  the  daughter,  "  and  then  I  wonder  sometimes  what  would 
happen  if  I  got  sick  too  and  mother  had  no  one  to  depend  upon." 

Q.  How  old  is  this  girl  ?  A.  Twenty-four.  "  Sometimes,"  she 
said,  "  I  feel  sick,  but  I  just  grit  my  teeth  and  say  '  you  can't  be 
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sick,  you  can't  afford  to  give  in,'  and  so  I  go  on  with  my  work." 
An  older  brother  who  is  employed  in  a  state  institution  gives 
what  he  can  to  the  little  household.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week  is  spent  on  medicine  alone  for  the  mother.  Then  there  is 
food  and  doctor  bills  and  clothes  also  to  pay  for.  This  girl  spends 
practically  nothing  on  herself.  She  walks  to  and  from  work, 
takes  her  lunch  with  her,  does  her  own  and  her  mother's  washing, 
never  goes  out  to  shows  and  parties,  and  economizes  in  every  pos- 
sible way  on  her  food.  "  I  am  covered  and  that  is  all  you  can 
say  about  my  dresses,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  when  I  have 
had  a  dress  just  because  it  was  pretty  and  I  wanted  it." 

Alma  D.  is  another  girl  who  sacrifices  all  recreation  in  order 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  She  is  a  clerk  in  a  department  store  in 
New  York  City.  Her  father  has  been  out  of  work  for  the  past 
year  and  the  family  of  eight,  with  two  children  in  school  and  two 
small  children  at  home,  subsist  on  the  $4.50  which  Alma  earns, 
and  the  five  dollar  wage  of  the  fifteen  year  old  brother  —  helped 
out  by  the  father's  very  slender  earnings  from  past  years.  The 
mother  calls  for  huge  piles  of  clothes  from  nearby  factories  and 
does  finishing  on  them  at  home. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live,  what  city  ?  A.  New  York  city.  As  it 
is  a  rush  order  and  must  be  completed  at  once  the  whole  family 
help  on  this  finishing  in  the  evening.  So  Alma  takes  her  recrea- 
tion in  the  evening,  after  her  long  days'  work  is  over,  sewing  on 
heavy  black  garments.  Often  she  is  up  until  midnight  bending 
over  her  work  only  to  return  the  next  morning  at  eight  to  stand 
again  for  nine  hours  waiting  on  customers. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  does  she  do  ?    A.  She  is  a  clerk. 
Q.  Saleswoman  ?    A.  Saleswoman,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  department  ?  A.  No.  She  returns 
the  next  morning  after  being  up  until  midnight  sewing  on  these 
garments  to  stand  for  nine  hours  waiting  on  customers. 

The  amount  spent  for  recreation  varies  considerably,  of  course, 
as  the  income  varies  but  a  few  girls  who  were  getting  $5,  $6  and 
$7  a  week,  reported  nothing  spent  on  pleasure  for  themselves. 
They  did  not  even  have  five  cents  left  after  the  weeks'  bills  were 
paid  to  go  to  a  moving  picture  show.  Some  never  boarded  a  street 
car  for  an  evening's  ride  without  planning  days  ahead  how  the 
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nickel  could  be  spared  from  their  lunch  o4  clothes  money.  Just 
as  some  girls  ingenuously  admitted  relying  on  friends  for  food, 
others  admitted  relying  on  friends  to  treat  them  to  a  show.  The 
girl  with  "a  fellow  "  was  decidedly  in  luck.  The  only  problem 
seemed  to  be  ''  to  get  a  fellow."  The  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  girl  of  a  doubtful  invitation  needs  little  explanation  when  one 
realizes  that  she  often  goes  pleasureless  unless  she  does  accept 
"free  treats."  Low  wages  and  vice  are  by  no  means  constant 
companions,  but  the  lack  of  any  spending  money  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doubtful  invitation  certainly  do  go  hand  in  hand  quite 
frequently. 

In  every  normal  person's  budget  savings  form  as  important  an 
item  as  food  or  rent  or  clothing.  The  lack  of  savings,  therefore, 
results  from  underpayment  quite  as  much  as  the  lack  of  food  or 
proper  living  quarters,  and  the  budgets  of  many  girls  will  reveal 
this  lack. 

Miss  S.,  one  woman  whom  I  interviewed,  has  worked  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  worked  nineteen  years  with  the  same 
firm.  I  asked  her  how  much  she  had  been  able  to  save  during 
that  time  and  she  replied  quickly  "  not  a  cent."  She  said  "  if  I 
do  break  down  now  it  is  the  poor  house  for  me  I  guess."  Miss  S. 
is  an  operator  in  a  shirt  factory  earning  from  $9  to  $9.50  a  week, 
when  work  is  plentiful,  and  from  $7  to  $7.50  a  week  when  work 
is  slacL 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  factory  did  you  say?    A.  A  shirt  factory 

in  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  she  ?  A.  An  operator  on  a  hemming  machine.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  factory  to  deduct  for  thread,  this  amounting 
to  from  $1  a  week  on  the  hemming  machines  to  sixty-three  cents 
on  the  buttonhole  machines. 

Q.  When  you  say  deduct  for  thread,  you  mean  it  is  the  custom 
for  them  to  pay  for  the  thread  ?  A.  To  make  the  employees  pay 
for  whatever  thread  they  use,  and  it  usually  amounts  to  a  dollar  a 
week  on  the  hemming  machines  and  on  the  buttonhole  machines  to 
sixty-three  cents  a  week.  During  the  months  of  prosperity  when 
Miss  S.  is  making  $9  or  $9.50,  and  getting  really  $8  or  $8.50, 
she  tries  to  save  enough  to  see  her  through  these  slack  weeks.  But 
during  the  slack  weeks,  when  she  is  getting  only  $6  or  $6.50,  the 
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small  earnings  quickly  disappear,  for  her  weekly  expenses  far 
exceed  her  weekly  income.  Last  winter  Miss  S.  faced  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Rest  was  the  prescription.  The  doctor  said  her  ill- 
ness was  due  to  the  terrific  speed  at  which  the  machines  were  run 
and  to  the  constant  pressure  of  the  piece  work  system.  This  had 
worn  on  her  and  gradually  broken  her  strength.  Rest  was  the 
prescription,  and  rest  was  the  one  prescription  which  she  could 
not  afford  to  take.  "  Miss  S.  and  her  hemming  machine  are  glued 
together,"  the  forelady  laughingly  declared  one  day.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  honest  work,  and  after  nineteen  years  with  the 
same  firm,  Miss  S.  cannot  afford  to  take  the  rest  she  so  badlv 
needs. 

Q.  How  old  a  woman  is  she?  A.  Thirty-eight,  I  think,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  that.  The  inroads  that  sickness  makes  upon  the 
yearly  budget  are  strikingly  brought  out  in  a  detailed  account  of 
expenditures,  kept  for  several  months  by  a  little  widow  working 
in  a  paper-box  concern.  Her  husband  died  six  years  ago,  and 
since  then  she  has  been  working  in  the  same  factory.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  factory,  in  introducing  her  to  me,  said  that  she 
was  one  of  the  most  capable  and  quickest  workers  which  they  had. 
She  is  inspector  of  boxes,  sitting  at  a  table  looking  over  the  boxes 
as  they  come  down  to  her.  She  inspects  some  30,000  boxes  a  day, 
watching  for  twelve  separate  defects  on  each  box.  Her  wage  is 
$6  a  week. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  twelve  separate  defects  ?  A.  There 
are  twelve  defects  which  these  boxes  might  have,  and  every  box 
must  be  looked  at  to  see  that  none  of  these  twelve  defects  appear. 
And  she  inspects  30,000  a  day. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Thirty  thousand  in  one  day  ?    A.  In  one  day,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  size  of  these  boxes  ?  A.  They  vary  in  size. 
Some  of  them  are  very  small  and  some  quite  large. 

Q.  Is  each  individual  box  examined?  A.  Each  individual 
box.  It  is  done  very  quickly,  just  like  this  (illustrating),  but  of 
course  it  is  skilled  work.  It  has  taken  her  years  to  get  up  to  the 
speed  at  which  she  has  now  arrived.  The  daughter,  the  only 
other  member  of  the  family,  earns  $6  a  week,  this  combined 
$12.50  wage  being  the  only  source  of  income  for  the  two.    Mrs.  S., 
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as  I  said,  kept  detailed  accounts  of  her  expenditures  —  writing 
down  everything  which  she  spent  The  amount  spent  for  food  for 
the  two  of  them  averaged  $4.25  a  week,  $4,  $4.75,  $4.03  and 
$4.08  a  week  were  the  exact  amounts  appearing.  But  when  Mrs. 
S.  was  sick  for  two  weeks  and  absent  from  work  during  that  time 
the  amount  spent  for  food  dropped  to  $2.98  and  $2.88.  While 
Mrs.  S.  was  sick  only  two  weeks  and  absent  from  work  only  two 
weeks,  the  account  shows  she  could  save  nothing  for  seven  weeks, 
although  heretofore  savings  had  been  a  regular  part  of  her  budget. 
She  could  allow  for  no  incidentals  for  seven  weeks,  and  could  allow 
for  no  pleasure,  not  even  five  cents  for  a  moving  picture  show,  for 
nine  weeks.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the  en- 
tire standard  of  living.  Not  food  alone,  nor  clothes,  nor  rent  are 
cut  down  upon,  but  the  whole  standard  is  lowered.  Miss  T.'s  story 
is  a  very  striking  example  of  this.  She  is  a  woman  of  about  31 
who  has  spent  most  of  her  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  department  stores. 
For  nine  years  she  was  working  in  the  children's  department. 
She  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  exceptionally  clever  sales- 
woman, often  writing  tlie  advertisements  for  her  department.  The 
highest  wage  which  she  ever  received  was  $8  a  week. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  What  was  she  working  at  ?  A.  She  was  a  saleslady  in  the 
children's  department 

Q.  In  this  city  ?    A.  In  Buffalo. 

Q.  Eetail  drygoods  store.  A.  Yes.  Miss  T.  had  a  widowed 
mother  living  in  the  country  to  whom  she  would  send  one  or  two 
dollars  every  week,  leaving  her  thus  six  or  seven  dollars  for  her- 
self. She  lived  in  the  lodging-house  section  of  Buffalo,  renting 
a  small  attic  room  with  only  a  skylight  window  for  light  and  air. 
For  this  she  paid  $2.50  a  week.  Her  breakfast  and  dinner  she 
got  herself  on  a  small  stove  which  she  had  in  her  room.  At  noon 
she  would  buy  a  dish  of  beans  for  three  cents  and  some  bread  and 
butter  for  two  cents.  Hardly  ever  did  she  spend  more  than  six 
or  seven  cents  for  lunch.  "  When  I  spend  seven  cents  I  am  ex- 
travagant," she  said.  Quite  often  she  felt  she  could  not  afford 
to  have  breakfast  so  would  go  without  that  meal.  A  girl,  who 
clerks  in  the  same  department  with  Miss  T.,  told  me  that  often 
she  had  seen  Miss  T.  looking  white  and  weak  at  her  counter,  and 
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Miss  T.  had  explained  it  by  saying,  "  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat 
this  morning,  and  the  reason  I  am  white  is  simply  because  I  am 
hungry.'' 

Q.  How  old  was  this  woman?  A.  Thirty-one.  Miss  T.'s 
clothes  were  pathetically  old  fashioned,  the  coat  which  she  wore 
last  winter,  for  instance,  having  large  puffs  on  the  sleeves.  She 
could  not  afford  to  buy  a  winter  hat  so  wore  her  summer  hat  all 
the  year  round.  At  one  time  her  black  silk  waist  gave  out  in  the 
sleeves.  She  had  no  money  to  buy  a  new  waist,  not  even  the  few 
cents  with  which  to  buy  material  to  mend  it,  so  she  went  down 
to  the  silk  department  of  the  store  and  secured  a  sample  of  the 
goods  displayed,  and  this  sample  she  used  in  mending  the  rent  in 
her  sleeves.  When  the  girls  with  whom  she  worked  found  out 
about  this,  they  clubbed  together  and  bought  her  a  $2.98  shirt 
waist  for  Christmas.  Miss  T.'s  gratitude  was  so  sincere  and  so 
repeatedly  expressed  that  the  girls  said  it  was  pitiful.  The  only 
vacation  which  Miss  T.  allowed  herself  was  the  one  week  given 
by  the  store  with  pay  to  each  employee.  She  could  not  afford  to 
go  to  the  country  and  have  a  real  rest,  so  would  sit  in  her  little 
attic  room  trying  to  rest  there.  Every  day  she  would  visit  the 
store  "  just  to  see  if  any  one  had  taken  her  job  away."  She  has 
finally  broken  down  now  and  is  almost  a  complete  nervous  wreck. 
Another  case  is  that  of  Annie  B. 

Q.  Are  these  girls  you  have  been  speaking  of  native  bom? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  read  and  write?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Public  school  education?  A.  Yes.  Annie  B.  has  worked 
her  expenses  out  in  great  detail,  and  has  figured  to  the  cent  just 
how  much  she  can  allow  herself  for  food,  rent,  clothes,  incidentals, 
etc.  Since  her  mother  died  ten  years  ago  and  left  her  an  orphan, 
she  has  been  dependent  upon  herself.  At  present  she  is  receiving 
$6  a  week  as  clerk  in  the  flannel  goods  department  of  a  large  store 
in  Buffalo.  She  lives  in  a  furnished  room  for  which  she  pays  $2 
a  week.  She  gets  her  own  breakfasts,  consisting  usually  of  a  glass 
of  milk  with  an  egg  in  it  and  a  few  crackers.  This  she  chose  be- 
cause it  was  both  nourishing  and  economical.  When  she  can  afford 
it  and  wants  to  have  a  real  treat  she  gets  an  orange  for  breakfast 
and  has  that  also,  but  that  is  only  on  very  special  occasions  such 
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as  Christmas  and  New  Years,  and  doesn't  happen  very  often. 
With  this  planning,  breakfasts  cost  her  usually  five  or  eight  cents. 
This  year  was  a  very  "  good  year  "  for  clothes,  that  is  she  had  to 
buy  very  few  things,  for  she  wore  her  last  year's  purchases.  The 
only  things  she  had  to  buy  this  last  winter  were  two  aresses  at 
$9  and  $2.50,  one  black  waist  at  98  cents,  one  black  skirt  at 
$2.90,  two  suits  of  underwear  at  50  cents  each,  one  corset  at  50 
cents,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  one  pair  at  $2.90  and  two  at  $2, 
$6.90;  two  pairs  of  rubbers  at  60  cents  and  75  cents,  $1.35; 
and  stockings  at  10  cents  and  35  cents,  amounting  to  $1.10.    The 
extravagance  of  two  dresses  Miss  B.  evidently  thought  needed 
apology  for,  she  hastened  to  explain,  she  wouldn't  have  bought 
the  $2.50  dress  except  that  her  landlady  had  a  dress  given  to 
her  and  was  anxious  to  sell  it.     As  Miss  B  thought  the  dress 
was  nice  and  the  price  low  she  decided  to  get  it     She  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  this  dress  outright,  however,  so  has  been  paying 
25  cents  a  week  on  it.     "  It   is  almost  paid  for,"  she  added 
'^  proudly.     She  also  explained  about  the  stockings,  saying  she 
knew  it  was  better  economy  to  pay  25  cents  or  50  cents  a  pair 
but  said  "  when  you've  got  just  10  cents  in  your  pocket  book  and 
need  a  pair  of  stockings,  what  are  you  going  to  do? "    She  knew 
by  experience  the  pitfalls  of  buying  on  the  instaUment  plan  and 
did  not  care  to  be  involved  again. 

This  strict  economy  and  worried  planning  was  shown  as  much 
in  her  recreation  money  as  in  her  egg  and  milk  breakfast  and 
$2.50  second-hand  dress.  Fifteen  cents  a  week  is  the  very  top 
notch  expenditure  for  pure  pleasure.  It  occurs  only  on  holidays 
and  verv  special  occasions.  Usually  Miss  B  has  nothing  left 
out  of  her  salary,  not  even  five  cents  for  a  moving  picture  show. 
As  far  as  could  be  learned  church  on  Sunday  seems  to  be  the 
one  relaxation  she  allows  herself  during  the  week.  Her  story, 
conscientiously  and  painstakingly  t«ld,  was  one  of  mce^ant 
economy,  of  minute  plannings  over  unexpected  bills  and  of 
nerves  already  worn,  stretched  tauter.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
large  and  free  movement  of  the  mind,  but  a  dwarfed  and  cii^ 
cumvented  scheming  instead. 

Q.  Did  vou  find  that  these  women  or  girls  planned  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  or  week  how  much  they  were  going  to 
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spend  and  what  they  were  going  to  spend  it  for  ?  A.  Having  so 
small  an  income  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  that.  Most  of  them 
knew  to  the  cent  just  how  much  they  should  spend  for  certain 
things.  There  were  in  Miss  B's  life  no  gay,  unexpected  pleasure 
trips,  no  little  lovable  extravagances,  nothing  sudden,  bright  and 
colorful  in  her  life.  Pleasure  was  obtained  only  after  laborious 
planning.  Dresses  were  bought  for  warmth  and  durability,  never 
because  they  were  becoming;  and  food  was  purchased  not  for 
delectability  but  for  nourishment.  Miss  B's  whole  life  seemed 
to  be  drab  and  uniform. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  thousands  of  working  girls  are  receiving 
only  $5,  $6  and  $7  a  week.  This  means  little,  unless  one  can 
visualize  just  what  this  low  wage  means  to  Annie  B  or  Florence 
M.  To  one  girl  $5  will  mean  lack  of  food;  to  another  it  will 
mean  no  savings  for  the  rainy  day ;  to  another  it  will  mean  no 
pleasure,  but  invariably  it  will  mean  to  thousands  a  cramped, 
subnormal  way  of  life,  a  mere  existing,  not  a  real  living. 

By  Commissioner  McGuiee: 

Q.  These  cases  quoted  to  the  Commission,  they  are  typical 
conditions  you  found?    A.  They  are  typical. 

Q.  They  are  not  extreme  cases?     A.  No,  not  at  all.. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  in  your  investigation  that  some  of  the 
young  women  employed  at  the  work,  receiving  the  same  salary, 
got  on  much  better  than  others?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 
I  found  everywhere  a  sacrificing  of  either  one  or  another  item. 
As  I  said,  one  girl  prefers  to  economize  on  food  and  another  girl 
prefers  to  economize  on  rent,  and  therefore  their  standard  of 
living  would  vary,  but  throughout  all  of  these  cases  there  was 
always  some  sacrifica 

Q.  You  found  much  of  that  in  JSTew  York  City,  did  you  ?  A. 
A  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  department  stores?  A.  And  fac- 
tories, yes. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Have  you  testified,   Miss   Packard,   as  to  the  particular 
establishments  outside  of  the  department  stores  which  you  investi- 
VoL.  V— 84 
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as  Christinas  and  New  Years,  and  doesn't  happen  very  often. 
With  this  planning,  breakfasts  cost  her  usually  five  or  eight  cents. 
This  year  was  a  very  '*  good  year  "  for  clothes,  that  is  she  had  to 
buy  very  few  things,  for  she  wore  her  last  year's  purchases.  The 
only  things  she  had  to  buy  this  last  winter  were  two  aresses  at 
$9  and  $2.50,  one  black  waist  at  98  cents,  one  black  skirt  at 
$2.90,  two  suits  of  underwear  at  50  cents  each,  one  corset  at  50 
cents,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  one  pair  at  $2.90  and  two  at  $2, 
$6.90;  two  pairs  of  rubbers  at  60  cents  and  75  cents,  $1.35; 
and  stockings  at  10  cents  and  35  cents,  amounting  to  $1.10.  The 
extravagance  of  two  dresses  Miss  B.  evidently  thought  needed 
apology  for,  she  hastened  to  explain,  she  wouldn't  have  bought 
the  $2.50  dress  except  that  her  landlady  had  a  dress  given  to 
her  and  was  anxious  to  sell  it  As  Miss  B  thought  the  dress 
was  nice  and  the  price  low  she  decided  to  get  it.  She  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  this  dress  outright,  however,  so  has  been  paying 
25  cents  a  week  on  it.  "  It  is  almost  paid  for,"  she  added 
proudly.  She  also  explained  about  the  stockings,  saying  she 
knew  it  was  better  economy  to  pay  25  cents  or  50  cents  a  pair, 
but  said  "  when  you've  got  just  10  cents  in  your  pocket  book  and 
need  a  pair  of  stockings,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  "  She  knew 
by  experience  the  pitfalls  of  buying  on  the  installment  plan  and 
did  not  care  to  be  involved  again. 

This  strict  economy  and  worried  planning  was  shown  as  much 
in  her  recreation  money  as  in  her  egg  and  milk  breakfast  and 
$2.50  second-hand  dress.  Fifteen  cents  a  week  is  the  very  top 
notch  expenditure  for  pure  pleasure.  It  occurs  only  on  holidays 
and  very  special  occasions.  Usually  Miss  B  has  nothing  left 
out  of  her  salary,  not  even  five  c^nts  for  a  moving  picture  show. 
As  far  as  could  be  learned  church  on  Sunday  seems  to  be  the 
one  relaxation  she  allows  herself  during  the  week.  Her  story, 
conscientiously  and  painstakingly  told,  was  one  of  incessant 
economy,  of  minute  plannings  over  unex,pected  bills  and  of 
nerves  already  worn,  stretched  tauter.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
large  and  free  movement  of  the  mind,  but  a  dwarfed  and  cir- 
cumvented scheming  instead. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  these  women  or  girls  planned  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  or  week  how  much  they  were  going  to 


spend  and  what  they  were  going  to  spend  it  for  ?  A.  Having  so 
small  an  income  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  that.  Most  of  them 
knew  to  the  cent  just  how  much  they  should  spend  for  certain 
things.  There  were  in  Miss  B's  life  no  gay,  unexpected  pleasure 
trips,  no  little  lovable  extravagances,  nothing  sudden,  bright  and 
colorful  in  her  life.  Pleasure  was  obtained  only  after  laborious 
planning.  Dresses  were  bought  for  warmth  and  durability,  never 
because  they  were  becoming;  and  food  was  purchased  not  for 
delectability  but  for  nourishment.  Miss  B's  whole  life  seemed 
to  be  drab  and  uniform. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  thousands  of  working  girls  are  receiving 
only  $5,  $6  and  $7  a  week.  This  means  little,  unless  one  can 
visualize  just  what  this  low  wage  means  to  Annie  B  or  Florence 
M.  To  one  girl  $5  will  mean  lack  of  food;  to  another  it  will 
mean  no  savings  for  the  rainy  day;  to  another  it  will  mean  no 
pleasure,  but  invariably  it  will  mean  to  thousands  a  cramped, 
subnormal  way  of  life,  a  mere  existing,  not  a  real  living. 

By.  Commissioner  McGuire  : 

Q.  These  cases  quoted  to  the  Commission,  they  are  typical 
conditions  you  found?    A.  They  are  typical. 

Q.  They  are  not  extreme  cases?     A.  No,  not  at  all.. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  in  your  investigation  that  some  of  the 
young  women  employed  at  the  work,  receiving  the  same  salary, 
got  on  much  better  than  others?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 
I  found  everywhere  a  sacrificing  of  either  one  or  another  item. 
As  I  said,  one  girl  prefers  to  economize  on  food  and  another  girl 
prefers  to  economize  on  rent,  and  therefore  their  standard  of 
living  would  vary,  but  throughout  all  of  these  cases  there  was 
always  some  sacrifice. 

Q.  You  found  much  of  that  in  New  York  City,  did  you  ?  A. 
A  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  department  stores?  A.  And  fac- 
tories, yes. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  Have  you  testified.   Miss   Packard,    as  to  the  particular 
establishments  outside  of  the  department  stores  which  you  investi- 
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gated?  A.  In  addition  to  the  department  stores,  the  paper  box 
factories,  the  candy  factories  and  the  men's  shirt  factories  were 
studied. 

1 
Mr.  Elkus  :  Mr.  Emaniel  W.  Bloomingdale  desires  to  make  a 

statement 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  Doctor  Dean  yesterday  in  his  testimony 
referred  particularly  to  the  extension  work  being  done  now  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Education  Department,  and  the  question  was 
put  to  him  as  to  whether  the  extension  classes  resulted  in  a 
greater  efficiency  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer,  or  whether  they 
found  an  effect  in  the  pay  envelope  of  the  employe.  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony  he  referred  twice  to  the  extension  schools 
being  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  D.  E.  Sicher  &  Co.,  and  1  have 
here  a  part  of  a  report  with  reference  particularly  to  that  very 
subject.  This  first  part  is  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Tal- 
bott,  who  inaugurated  this  extension  class,  and  is  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  In  September,  1913,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dudley  D.  Sicher 
and  by  authorization  of  the  school  authorities.  Miss  Lizzie  E. 
Rector,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  4  deputed  Miss  Florence 
D.  Myers,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  experimental  class,  to  teach 
40  girls  in  the  factory  of  D.  E.  Sicher  &  Co.,  makers  ol  muslin 
undergarments,  45  West  21st  street,  New  York  City.  These 
girls  were  mainly  those  who  had  never  learned  to  read  or  write 
in  any  language  and  comprised  all  the  illiterates  in  the  factory 
force  of  four  hundred,  about  10  per  cent.  The  girls  were  taken 
in  three  groups  of  six  each  for  forty-five  minute  periods,  one 
section  being  taught  from  October  to  February,  the  other  from 
February  to  June.  In  this  way  every  illiterate  girl  in  the  fac- 
tory at  that  time  received  practically  individual  instruction  in 
English,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  American  history, 
geography,  personal  hygiene  and  practical  information  about  food 
values,  fire  protection  and  the  evolution  of  the  undergarment. 
Practice  was  given  in  the  writing  of  letters  of  a  friendly  and 
business  nature;  keeping  expense  accounts  and  budget,  making 
out  work  slips  and  reports.  In  arithmetic  girls  learned  the  practi- 
cal application  of  adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying  on  work- 
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slips  and  factory  and  personal  accounts.    They  were  taught  how 
to  deposit  and  draw  money  in  a  savings  bank. 

Miss  Myers  took  pains  herself  to  sit  down  at  the  various  ma- 
chines and  get  the  forewoman  to  instruct  and  correct  her ;  mak- 
ing notes  of  all  her  phrases  and  afterwards  using  them  in  the 
early  lessons  in  English.  In  teaching  English  practice  was  given 
in  the  use  of  the  telephone  book,  and  the  city  directory  and  how 

to  write  telegrams. 

The  girls  learned  about  the  mail  service,  how  to  send  letters 
abroad,  the  common  routes  of  travel  in  New  York,  and  local 
ordinances.  They  were  given  practical  and  simple  rules  for  safety 

and  health. 

It  was  obvious  as  the  weeks  passed  by  that  the  lessons  in  per- 
sonal hygiene,  physical  culture,  right  breathing  and  eating  were 
taking  effect.  The  eyes  of  the  girls  were  getting  brighter,  the 
skins  more  clear,  the  minds  more  alert  and  receptive,  and  better 
judgment  and  taste  was  shown  in  dress.  They  were  interested, 
eager  and  willing  to  work  hard. 

In  no  sense  could  this  be  termed  welfare  or  philanthropic  work 
inasmuch  as  in  the  records  of  the  firm  the  girl  students  gained 
from  20  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  in  working  efficiency  and  the 
girls  themselves  not  only  attained  new  hopefulness,  ambition  and 
courage,  but  increased  their  earnings  from  an  average  of  19.5 
per  hour  to  22.5  per  hour,  while  the  earnings  of  those  who  could 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  class  instruction  remained  practically 

unchanged. 

From  time  to  time  interested  visitors,  educators  and  employers 
visited  the  class  which,  received  favorable  attention  and  notice 
in  the  daily  press,  with  the  result  that  other  employers  were 
stimulated  to  establish  similar  classes. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  in  June,  graduation  exercises  were 
held  and  public  school  certificates  of  literacy  were  presented  to 
each  member  of  the  class." 

In  the  report  of  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Rector  she  says: 

"  One  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day,  in  New  York,  is 
how  to  reduce  illiteracy  among  those  who,  born  in  foreign  lands, 
come  to  this  country  to  earn  a  livlihood.     The  first  thought  of 
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the  immigrant  is  to  find  employment.  Though  many  of  them 
possess  a  degree  of  adaptability  for  different  kinds  of  work, 
because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  even  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  an  education,  they  are  inefficient  and  therefore  can  earn 
only  the  smallest  wages  —  especially  the  women. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  reducing  illiteracy  among  the  young 
immigrant  women  employees  of  their  factory  and  thus  increase 
their  efficiency  and  earning  capacity  that  D.  E.  Sicher  &  Company 
secured  the  co-operatipn  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  establishing 
a  school  in  their  building  for  the  daily  instruction  of  these  workers 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  subjects  in  life  in  a  great 
city. 

The  girls  who  attended  the  school  the  first  year  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  illiteracy.  Some  had  never  been  in  a  school  at 
any  time  in  their  lives.  Others  had,  for  brief  periods,  attended 
school  in  remote  districts  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Italy.  Some 
since  their  arrival  in  New  York  had  made  an  effort  to  gain  what 
had  been  denied  them  at  home  by  going  to  night  schools  after 
working  in  the  factory  all  day.  This  proved  to  be  such  a  tax 
on  their  strength  that  most  of  them  finally  gave  up  the  attempt. 

The  Board  of  Education  assigned  Miss  Florence  D.  Myers,  an 
experienced  teacher,  to  conduct  the  classes  in  the  Sicher  factory 
under  the  general  direction  of  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Rector,  principal  of 
Public  School  No.  4. 

During  the  past  year  forty  girls  have  received  instruction. 
These  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  sixteen  each  and  one  of 
eight.  These  classes  were  then  subdivided  into  groups  of  three  or 
four  girls  each,  each  group  receiving  instruction  for  forty-five 
minutes  daily.  They  were  taught  to  read,  to  write  and  to  keep 
personal  expense  account  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  arithmetic. 
As  the  girls  were  engaged  in  the  factory  on  piece  work,  the  firm 
paid  them  while  attending  school  the  amount  they  would  earn  if 
actually  at  work,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  received 
full  pay. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  classes  have  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  Dudley  D.  Sicher,  through  whose  initiative 
the  school  was  established.  A  careful  examination  of  the  teachers 
and  the  factory's  report  shows  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
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girls  has  been  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  This 
result  is  in  accordance  with  the  established  educational  principle 
that  increased  intelligence  creates  increased  efficiency,  and  in- 
creased efficiency  produces  increased  earning  capacity. 

Not  only  have  the  girls  gained  in  knowledge  and  earning  power 
but  their  ambition  has  been  aroused,  they  have  a  keen  sense  of 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  and  they  are  imbued  with 

a  better  spirit." 

This  leads  up  to  the  same  conclusion  that  in  working  out  of 
these  extension  schools,  that  while  efficiency  increases  it  found  its 
place  in  the  pay  enevolpe  of  the  employee,  and  a  very  interesting 
chart  has  been  drawn,  which  indicates  —  the  white  line  —  those 
employees  who  were  literates  and  in  the  shaded  line  those  who 
were  illiterates,  showing  that  preceding  the  attendance  at  school 
those  who  had  had  previous  educational  advantages  were  earning 
22.3  cents  per  hour,  while  those  who  had  not  thus  attended  school 
were  earning  19.5  cents  per  hour.  After  four  weeks  of  school 
those  who  had  previously  been  literates  were  earning  23.4  cents 
while  the  earnings  of  those  who  had  been  attending  school  these 
four  weeks,  and  who  had  been  illiterates  was  20.9  per  hour.  After 
eight  weeks  of  school  the  relation  of  those  two  figures  were  22.8 
to  21.1 ;  after  twelve  weeks  23.1  to  21.2,  and  after  sixteen  weeks 
of  school  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  classes  were  earning  23.1, 
the  earning  capacity  being  practically  stationary  with  the  begin- 
ning of  23.2,  while  the  earning  capacity  of  those  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  the  school  training  had  increased  from  19.5  to  22.2. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bloomingdale,  whether  that  is  piece 
work  or  wage  work  ?    A.  Piece  work. 

Q.  In  other  words,  after  they  had  this  training  they  could  do 
so  much  more  work  ?  A.  After  they  had  this  training  they  were 
more  capable  and  more  efficient  in  turning  out  the  work. 

Q.  And  these  illiterate  girls  were  foreign  born  ?  A.  Most  of 
those  who  had  been  illiterate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  these  gentlemen  to  allowing  the  investigators  of  the  com- 
mission to  visit  the  factory  and  make  such  inspection  as  they  want 
of  the  books  ?  A.  Not  only  no  objection,  but  I  am  sure  they  would 
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be  perfectly  delighted.  It  was  because  of  your  question  to  Doctor 
Dean  and  his  inability  to  answer  it  categorically  that  I  have 
gotten  these  figures  and  I  will  admit  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
digest  them  fully. 

Commissioner  Dreier  :  Were  these  immigrants  illiterate  ? 
Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  I  think  mainly  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  The  limit  they  reached  is  23  cents,  is  that  it  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  literate  limit  is  23  cents  ?  A.  The  earning  capacity  of 
those  that  were  literates  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  that  is 
whom  it  was  not  found  desirable  to  include  in  these  extension 
schools,  had  an  earning  capacity  of  23.2  cents  and  the  relation  of 
those  two  figures  is  more  significant  in  that  it  shows  that  this 
increase  from  19.5  to  22.2.  is  not  the  result  of  a  business 
development. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  like  a  strike  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
A.  'No.  Those  who  had  previously  been  literates  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  while  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  those  who 
had  elevated  out  of  the  darkness  of  illiteracy  and  brought  to  the 
point  where  they  were  able  to  comprehend. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  strike  during  that 
time,  I  mean  strike  among  the  foreigners  and  not  among  the 
literates?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  strike.  They  never 
have  a  strike. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  On  what  class  of  work  were  these  girls  employed?  A.  I 
think  they  were  all  employed  at  the  sewing  machines.  It  is  a 
white  goods  factory. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Shirts? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  No,  women's  undergarments. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  being  made  by  workers  in  the 
same  class  of  work  outside  of  the  establishment  you  have  men- 
tioned?    A.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Gompers.     This  work  is  being  gen- 
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erally  developed  in  very  many  establishments.  Not  wanting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Elkus  in  permitting  me  to 
interject  myself  in  the  proceedings  I  haven't  read  of  others  here, 
but  the  final  clause  of  the  report  that  I  read  first  is,  from  time 
to  time  interested  visitors,  educators  and  employers  visited  the 
class,  which  received  favorable  attention  and  notice  in  the  daily 
press,  with  the  result  that  other  employers  were  stimulated  to 
establish  similar  classes.  The  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of 
this  firm  has  prepared  a  very  elaborate  press  report  on  this  work, 
on  its  advantages  both  to  industry  and  the  individual,  and  on  the 
duty  that  employers  owe,  and  is  intending  to  send  it  out  in  order 
that  this  principle  may  be  still  further  developed,  and  has  only 
hesitated  in  sending  it  out  because  during  the  present  depression 
it  occurred  to  him  it  was  not  a  particularly  desirable  time  to 
carry  on  a  propaganda  which  might  possibly  mean  a  larger 
expenditure  to  employers. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  of  the  department  stores  have 
established  classes  during  working  hours  for  the  improvement  of 
the  saleswomen  ?  A.  For  the  improvement  of  not  only  the  sales- 
woman but  for  minor  employees  and  those  in  the  clerical 
departments. 

Mr.  Podell:  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  isn't  a  fact  that  the 
reason  for  this  extension  school  system  in  the  factory  and  so  on 
is  not  owing  to  it  being  a  sound  economic  proposition  and  being 
advantageous  to  the  employer  and  employee  generally  ? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  It  has  been  accepted  for  those  reasons. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  I  am  informed  that  Sicher's  is  a  union  shop  with  prefer- 
ential contracts?  A.  I  don't  know.  Miss  Hill  is  here  and 
perhaps  she  can  answer  that. 

Miss  Hill:  It  is  an  open  shop.  We  have  both  union  and 
otherwise. 

Commissioner  Dreier  :  With  a  protocol  ? 

Miss  Hill:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  Miss  Hill  wanted  to  say  a  moment  ago 
that  there  has  been  no  disturbance  at  all  and  those  that  had  been 
in  the  school  had  done  identically  the  same  work  and  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck  addressed  the  Commission : 
•By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Miss  Van  Kleeck,  will  you  please  state  your  position  in 
connection  with  this  work?  A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Women^s  Work  of  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  ?    A.  Since  1909. 

Q.  Now  you  were  good  enough  to  volunteer  to  do  some  work 
for  the  Factory  Commission  at  the  Commission's  request.  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?  A.  Through  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  we  made  an  investigation  of  wages  in  the  millinery 
trade.  We  had  already  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  shops 
and  of  milliners  in  their  homes,  but  had  not  examined  any  pay- 
rolls. At  the  Commission's  request  we  examined  payrolls  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commission's  director  of  investigations,  Dr. 
Woolston,  and  that  is  the  material  which  I  have  to  present  this 
morning. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  me  who  did  this  work,  how  many  people  ? 
A.  It  was  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  oh  Women's  Work 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  four  members  of  the  staff  taking 
part  in  it,  all  of  whom  were  regular  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  engaged  in  investigations  of  industrial  conditions  in 
New  York. 

Q.  Under  your  direction  ?  A.  Under  my  direction,  and  I  took 
part  in  the  investigation. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  engaged  in  this  work?  A.  In  this 
particular  work  they  made  a  study  of  the  payrolls  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February  of  this  year. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that,  of  the  working  conditions,  how  long 
did  that  take  you  ?  A.  The  millinery  investigation  had  been  car- 
ried on  concurrently  with  a  number  of  other  investigations  during 
a  period  of  some  two  years. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  you  did,  what  your  plan  was 


in  obtaining  this  information,  just  how  you  got  it?  A.  We  fol- 
lowed the  same  procedure  followed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work 
of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  namely,  we  went  into 
the  shops,  copied  from  the  payrolls  the  wages  of  employees  and 
also  had  schedules  filled  out  by  the  workers  in  the  workrooms. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  us  something  of  your  own  experience 
and  qualifications  for  this  work  ?  A.  Graduate  of  Smith  College, 
class  of  1904.  Courses  in  economics  and  sociology,  Columbia 
University,  1905-1907.  I  have  been  an  investigator  of  indus- 
trial conditions  in  New  York  since  1906,  first  as  Fellow  of  the 
College  Settlements  Association,  then  as  industrial  secretary  of 
the  Alliance  Employment  Bureau,  an  employment  agency  affili- 
ated with  social  organizations,  and  since  1909  director  of  investi- 
gations in  the  Department  of  Women's  Work  in  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  written  some  books  on  these  subjects? 
A.  I  have  published  three  books,  "  W^omen  in  the  Bookbinding 
Trade,"  "Artificial  Flower  Makers,"  and  "Working  Girls  in 
Evening  Schools." 

Q.  Go  ahead  in  your  own  way?  A.  The  millinery  trade  in 
New  York  City  is  a  skilled  industry.  A  study  of  wages  in  that 
trade  is  a  study  of  the  earning  power  of  women  of  whom  skill 
is  required.  We  are  frequently  told  that  the  problem  of  low  wages 
is  the  problem  of  unskilled  industries.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  we  felt  it  important  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  millinery 
trade,  and  also  because  the  millinery  trade  is  numerically  im- 
portant in  the  New  York  City.  It  is  distinctly  women's  work. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  millinery  shops  in  New 
York  City  are  women.  New  York  supplies  hats  for  the  whole 
country.  We  have  two  types  of  trade  here,  the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  trade.  New  York  City  is  the  center  of  the  wholesale  trade, 
and  the  hats  are  distributed  through  buyers,  salesmen,  jobbers, 
all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to  Texas.  It  is  also  an  important 
center  of  the  retail  trade,  selling  hats  directly  to  customers.  That 
there  are  great  varieties  of  shops  is  apparent  to  any  one  who 
walks  through  the  streets.  There  are  the  small  wholesale  shops 
on  Division  street,  there  are  the  larger  wholesale  shops  on  Broad- 
way, there  are  small  neighborhood  shops  on  First,  Second  and 
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Third  avenues,  and  there  are  the  large  fashionable  retail  shops 
on  Fifth  avenue. 

It  is  also  a  trade  which  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the 
homes.  I  refer  not  to  the  giving  out  of  work  from  factories, 
although  that  is  also  done  in  the  wholesale  trade,  but  I  mean  that 
this  is  still  a  trade  which  can  be  carried  on  with  small  capital 
by  women  working  at  home  without  employees.  In  other  words 
we  have  a  number  of  different  types  of  industrial  organization  in 
in  the  trade.  As  a  result,  our  census  figures  on  this  subject  are 
chaotic.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  count  the  numbers  of  milliners 
in  this  city.  The  census  of  1910  enumerated  13,000  milliners 
and  millinery  dealers  in  New  York  City.  That  number  includes, 
of  course,  women  who  worked  alone  and  had  no  employees.  The 
Industrial  Directory  of  the  State  Labor  Department  reports  8,885 
women  and  girls  in  millinery  in  New  York  City,  working  as 
employees  in  millinery  shops.  These  are  better  figures  to  use 
in  determining  the  scope  of  our  investigation,  because  we  were 
studying  the  employees  in  the  shops. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that?  A.  In  1912  the  Industrial  Di- 
rectory was  published.  Millinery  includes  a  great  many  things 
besides  hat  trimming.  Broadly  considered,  it  includes  the  making 
of  pressed  hats,  straw  hats,  millinery  ornaments,  artificial  flowers 
and  feathers  and  other  accessories,  but  we  limited  our  investi- 
gation to  the  trinmiing  of  hats  in  what  is  ordinarily  known  as 
millinery  shops,  and  as  this  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
women  we  limited  our  investigation  to  women  and  girls.  We 
also  limited  our  study  to  Manhattan,  because  90  per  cent  of  the 
millinery  employees  in  New  York  work  in  Manhattan.  I  would 
say  here  that  we  made  rather  an  intensive  study  than  an  extensive 
inquiry  because  we  knew  in  advance  that  the  problem  of  irregular 
employment  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  trade;  therefore, 
instead  of  studying  only  current  payrolls  we  copied  the  entire 
payrolls  in  forty  shops  for  the  calendar  year  of  1913.  In  a  few 
other  establishments,  in  which  the  records  were  not  complete 
enough  for  so  thorough  a  study,  we  transcribed  earnings  for  the 
current  week  only.  We  included  in  the  study  57  shops  employ- 
ing a  maximum  force  in  busy  seasons  of  2,550  workers,  that  is, 
about  29  per  cent  of  the  women  employees  at  work  throughout  the 
city,  32  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  These 


percentages  are  based  on  the  statistics  given  in  the  industrial 
directory  of  the  State  Labor  Department. 

Q.  Did  you  select  typical  establishments?  A.  We  made  our 
selection  by  both  chance  and  discretion.  We  first  of  all  prepared 
a  street  directory  of  millinery  firms.  We  drew  out  every  fifth 
name  in  that  directory.  We  then  went  through  these  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  information  we  then  had  about  millinery 
shops,  we  selected  establishments  representing  a  great  variety  of 
types  in  the  trade.  We  secured  records  from  2«8  wholesale  shops 
employing  a  maximum  force  of  1,711  and  29  retail  shops  em- 
ploying 839.  The  millinery  trade  is  so  chaotic  and  varies  so  from 
week  to  week  that  to  give  the  figures  as  to  the  number  investigated 
is  difficult  and  in  itself  a  revelation  of  the  seasons.  The  records 
secured  from  current  weekly  payrolls  numbered  1,951,  while 
the  number  of  individuals  on  the  payrolls  through  the  year  was 
3,893.  Cards  filled  by  employees  in  the  workroom  from  which 
we  secured  data  about  age,  conjugal  condition,  and  experience 
in   the  trade,   numbered   1,363.     The  maximum  force   in  the 

40  shops  from  which  the  entire  payroll  for  the  calendar  year  was 
secured  was  2,016.  Thus  with  a  maximum  force  of  a  little  over 
2,000,  the  number  passing  through  the  shops  in  course  of  a  year 
was  nearly  4,000. 

This  might  indicate,  of  course,  frequent  changes  in  personnel. 
It  might  show  that  a  girl  came  in  for  a  while  and  went  out  again 
just  for  a  whim  of  her  own,  but  a  count  of  the  actual  number  of 
girls  on  the  payrolls  week  by  week  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year 
proved  that  this  was  not  a  question  of  the  whim  of  the  worker, 
but  an  actual  change  in  the  industry,  in  the  number  of  workers 
who  could  be  employed  in  the  various  seasons.  With  a  maximum 
force  of  2,016,  the  average  number  employed  was  but  1,219,  while 
the  fluctuation  from  maximum  to  minimum  was  very  marked. 
In  wholesale,  for  instance,  the  number  retained  in  the  dullest 
week  of  the  year  was  but  36  per  cent,  of  the  number  employed  in 
the  maximum  week  of  the  year,  only  thirty-six  in  every  hundred. 
Thus  sixty-four  in  every  hundred  must  find  other  work  or  be  out 
of  work  in  the  dull  period. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  dull  period  last  ?  A.  I  am  coming  to  that 
in  just  a  moment.     The  smaller  retail  shops  retained  only  25  per 
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cent.,  and  the  larger  retail  shops  which  had  also  a  wholesale  trade 
retained  33  per  cent.  These  seasons  come  at  different  periods  in 
the  year.  The  wholesale  precedes  the  retail  so  that  combining  one 
with  the  other  makes  the  seasons  appear  longer  than  they  actually 
are  and  fluctuations  less  violent.  Nevertheless  a  combined  count 
of  that  kind  showed  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  week  of  the  year, 
when  the  force  was  at  a  minimum,  58  in  every  100  of  the  miUiners 
at  work  in  the  maximum  week  were  displaced,  and  that  in  the 
last  eight  weeks  of  the  year  the  force  employed  never  exceeds 
57  per  cent  of  the  maximum  in  the  spring;  that  is,  for  43  of 
every  100  workers  there  was  no  place  in  these  millinery  shops  in 
the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  year. 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  duration  of  the  season.  To 
measure  the  length,  we  estimated  the  number  of  weeks  in  which 
the  force  never  fell  below  10  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  and  we 
made  another  estimate  of  the  number  of  weeks  in  which  the  force 
never  fell  below  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.  There  were  only 
eleven  weeks  in  the  year  in  which  the  force  in  these  shops  did  not 
fall  10  per  cent,  or  more  below  the  maximum  and  twenty-five 
weeks  in  the  year  in  which  the  force  did  not  fall  25  per  cent,  or 
more  below  the  maximum.  Even  this  brief  period  of  employment 
is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  spring  and  the  fall. 

As  to  the  duration  of  employment  for  individual  workers  you 
will  note  that  we  copied  the  figures  for  the  calendar  year  only. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  know  from  these  figures  how  long  the  work- 
ers may  have  been  employed  in  the  shops  previous  to  the  calendar 
year,  nor  how  long  their  employment  may  have  continued  after 
the  period  of  investigation,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  the  length 
of  time  they  were  employed  in  one  shop  within  twelve  months. 
I  think  the  most  significant  fact  we  discovered  in  the  entire  in- 
vestigation was  that  only  110,  or  2.8  per  cent.,  of  3983  women 
employed  sometime  during  the  course  of  that  year  were  on  the 
payroll  in  the  same  shop  for  fifty-two  weeks ;  only  672  of  those 
3983,  or  17  in  every  100,  appeared  on  the  payroll  in  the  same 
shop  forty  weeks  or  longer,  and  as  many  as  52  per  cent,  were 
recorded  eight  weeks  or  less. 

Those  figures  show  for  each  worker  the  duration  of  employment 
within  the  calendar  year  in  one  shop.     They  do  not  show  whether 
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she  went  to  another  shop  to  fill  in  slack  time  or  whether  she  found 
work  in  another  trade.  The  set  of  figures,  taken  from  schedules 
filled  out  by  employees  in  the  shops  show  the  total  length  of  their 
employment  in  any  one  shop.  Of  1,278  girls  who  reported  the 
length  of  their  employment  in  their  present  positions,  only  one- 
third  had  been  in  their  present  places  of  employment  more  than 
one  year,  and  yet  only  eighty-five  in  that  entire  group  had  had 
less  than  one  year's  experience  in  the  trade.  Thus  changes  of 
positions  are  frequent. 

These  figures  are  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  payrolls  or 
from  the  schedules  filled  out  by  the  employees,  but  in  our  own 
investigation  previous  to  this  we  had  secured  detailed  information 
from  191  girls  as  to  what  they  did  in  slack  season  and  how  much 
time  they  lost  in  the  course  of  a  year,  after  having  found  other 
jobs  in  other  trades  or  other  positions  in  the  millinery  trade.     Of 
191  interviewed  only  24  had  lost  no  time  whatever  in  the  year; 
36  had  lost  time  varying  between  one  and  four  weeks,  and  131, 
or  two-thirds,  had  lost  at  least  one  month.     These  figures  show, 
of  course,  the  net  loss  of  employment  after  all  the  jobs  have  been 
taken  into  consideration.     Thus  for  two-thirds  of  these  milliners 
at  least  one  month's  pay  was  lost  during  the  year.    We  were  not 
surprised  therefore  that  one  girl  told  us  when  we  asked  her  what 
she  thought  the  minimum  wage  ought  to  be  in  millinery,  that 
"  Eight  dollars  is  enough  for  a  girl  to  live  on  who  works  steady, 
but  it  must  be  $12  for  a  milliner."    That  was  statisticallv  accurate 
because  the  milliner's  $12  wage  suddenly  dissolves  in  air  through 
slack  season  and  becomes  approximately  $8  in  the  course  of  the 
year.     Thus,  in  reading  the  wage  figures  as  to  the  proportion  get- 
ting less  than  $8  we  must  realize  that  the  loss  of  time  reduces 
that  to  a  much  lower  rate.     So  much  for  the  seasons. 

As  to  the  wage  rates.  Dr.  Woolston  explained  yesterday  the 
meaning  of  wage  rates  as  the  amounts  which  the  workers  expect 
to  receive  in  a  given  period  for  full  time  work,  whereas  earnings 
are  the  amounts  actually  received  after  deductions.  Obviously 
wage  rates  cannot  be  determined  for  piece  workers.  Of  1,951 
on  the  current  payrolls  504  were  piece  workers,  so  that  the  rates 
determined  applied  to  the  remaining  number.  The  median  rate, 
that  is  the  point  at  which  the  groups  divide,  half  getting  less,  was 
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.77.  The  median  earnings  actually  received  by  both  week 
workers  and  piece  workers  were  $9.69.  The  range  varied  from 
less  than  $2  for  apprentices  (some  of  whom  receive  as  little  as 
Mty  cents  a  week)  to  more  than  $40,  ranging  up  to  $150  a  week 
for  designers. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  work  as  apprentices  ?  A.  The  apprentice- 
ship period  must  be  at  least  two  seasons,  that  is  one  year,  and  they 
are  not  full  fledged  milliners  until  two  years  of  experience.  It  is 
a  skilled  industry  for  which  preparation  is  necessary. 

Q.  How  old  are  these  girls  who  work  for  as  small  a  sum  as 
fifty  cents  a  week  ?  A.  That  varies  according  to  the  age  at  which 
they  enter  the  trade.  I  shall  discuss  ages  a  moment.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  girls  investigated  by  us  were  imder  16. 

Q.  Are  there  trade  schools  in  which  girls  are  taught  to  be  mil- 
liners? A.  There  are  a  number  of  trade  schools  teaching  girls 
millinery.  I  might  say  that  one  employer  after  another  said  to 
me  that  he  wished  something  might  be  done  to  stop  abuses  in  the 
commercial  millinery  schools.  The  almost  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  employers  seemed  to  be  that  the  training  of  these  girls  in 
the  millinery  schools  was  not  what  the  girls  had  expected  when 
they  paid  money  for  it,  and  that  it  did  not  lead  them  to  any  skilled 
position  in  the  industry.  That  does  not  apply  universally  to  all 
of  the  trade  classes.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  trade  schools  under 
public  auspices  where  no  charge  is  made.  There  are  many  other 
considerations  in  connection  with  the  training  of  milliners,  if  there 
were  time  to  take  them  up. 

Q.  You  mean  there  are  some  schools  which  exploit  these  girls, 

that  is,  promise  to  teach  them  to  be  milliners  for  pay  and 

A.  Require  the  payment  of  a  definite  sum  of  money  for  teaching 
the  trade,  which  is  considered  an  attractive  occupation.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  already  quoted  show  what  the  outlook  may  be  for  the 
average  worker  and  I  think  the  figures  also  indicate  that  there  is 
already  a  larger  supply  of  workers  many  weeks  of  the  year  than 
can  possibly  find  places  in  the  workrooms. 

Q.  And  these  schools  do  not  live  up  to  their  contracts  ?  A.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  employers  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  There  are  some  institutions,  aren't  there,  that  are  chari- 
table, or  semi-charitable  and  also  public  ones  which  do  teach  mil- 
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linery?  A.  There  are  large  numbers  of  charitable  and  semi- 
charitable  institutions  in  which  millinery  is  taught  It  is  also 
taught  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  city.  Those  classes,  however, 
are  very  largely  for  training  girls  to  make  their  own  hats  at  home 
as  a  personal  accomplishment  and  not  as  a  paid  occupation. 

By  Commissioner  Gompebs: 

Q.  Considerable  individuality  enters  into  the  millinery  trade? 
A.  Taste  is  required.  The  value  of  the  hat  depends  upon  the  line, 
color,  execution  of  it.  It  is  an  artistic  trade.  It  is  a  skilled 
trade.  It  is  not  a  trade  in  which  machinery  has  entered  largely, 
except  of  course  in  the  wholesale  branch  where  hats  are  made  and 
which  I  am  excluding  from  this  discussion. 

Q.  Repeat  the  statement  you  made  as  to  piece  work?  A.  I 
said  that  of  the  1,951  on  the  current  payrolls  504  were  piece  work- 
ers. Piece  work  is  found  entirely  in  the  wholesale  branches  of 
the  trade,  but  not  all  of  those  employed  in  the  wholesale  trade  are 
piece  workers.  I  will  indicate  later  the  earnings  of  the  piece 
workers  compared  with  the  earnings  of  the  week  workers.  Piece 
work  does,  of  course,  indicate  a  certain  type  of  subdivision  of  the 
trade  which  allies  it  to  the  factory  system. 

Wages  vary  with  length  of  experience.  The  median  earnings 
for  week  workers  with  less  than  one  year's  experience  were  $3.91. 
The  median  earnings  for  week  workers  with  an  experience  of 
between  15  and  20  years  amounted  to  $20.50.  For  the  whole 
group  the  median  earnings  were  $10.33.  For  piece  workers 
the  range  was  not  so  wide.  The  median  earnings  for  those  em- 
ployed one  year  and  less  than  two  years  were  $4.50.  (None  of 
the  girls  working  less  than  one  year  in  the  shops  happened  to  be 
piece  workers.)  The  median  earnings  after  an  experience  of 
15  years  were  $11.25.  For  the  whole  group  of  piece  workers 
the  median  was  $9.21. 

As  to  their  wages,  only  16  of  1,274  girls  reporting  that  fact 
were  under  16.  The  median  earnings  of  the  girls  under  16  were 
$4.  The  maximum  median  earnings  were  obtained  by  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  40  years,  and  amounted  to  $15. 

Q.  That  is  after  how  much  experience?    A.  Presumably  after 

15  to  20  years  in  the  trade.    The  median  earnings  of  girls  between 

16  and  18  years  were  $5.98. 
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$10.77.  The  median  earnings  actually  received  by  both  week 
workers  and  piece  workers  were  $9.69.  The  range  varied  from 
less  than  $2  for  apprentices  (some  of  whom  receive  as  little  as 
fifty  cents  a  week)  to  more  than  $40,  ranging  up  to  $150  a  week 
for  designers. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  work  as  apprentices  ?  A.  The  apprentice- 
ship period  must  be  at  least  two  seasons,  that  is  one  year,  and  they 
are  not  full  fledged  milliners  until  two  years  of  experience.  It  is 
a  skilled  industry  for  which  preparation  is  necessary. 

Q.  How  old  are  these  girls  who  work  for  as  small  a  sum  as 
fifty  cents  a  week  ?  A.  That  varies  according  to  the  age  at  which 
they  enter  the  trade.  I  shall  discuss  ages  a  moment.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  girls  investigated  by  us  were  under  16. 

Q.  Are  there  trade  schools  in  which  girls  are  taught  to  be  mil- 
liners? A.  There  are  a  number  of  trade  schools  teaching  girls 
millinery.  I  might  say  that  one  employer  after  another  said  to 
me  that  he  wished  something  might  be  done  to  stop  abuses  in  the 
commercial  millinery  schools.  The  almost  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  employers  seemed  to  be  that  the  training  of  these  girls  in 
the  millinery  schools  was  not  what  the  girls  had  expected  when 
they  paid  money  for  it,  and  that  it  did  not  lead  them  to  any  skilled 
position  in  the  industry.  That  does  not  apply  universally  to  all 
of  the  trade  classes.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  trade  schools  under 
public  auspices  where  no  charge  is  made.  There  are  many  other 
considerations  in  connection  with  the  training  of  milliners,  if  there 
were  time  to  take  them  up. 

Q.  You  mean  there  are  some  schools  which  exploit  these  girls, 

that  is,  promise  to  teach  them  to  be  milliners  for  pay  and 

A.  Require  the  payment  of  a  definite  sum  of  money  for  teaching 
the  trade,  which  is  considered  an  attractive  occupation.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  already  quoted  show  what  the  outlook  may  be  for  the 
average  worker  and  I  think  the  figures  also  indicate  that  there  is 
already  a  larger  supply  of  workers  many  weeks  of  the  year  than 
can  possibly  find  places  in  the  workrooms. 

Q.  And  these  schools  do  not  live  up  to  their  contracts?  A.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  employers  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  There  are  some  institutions,  aren't  there,  that  are  chari- 
table, or  semi-charitable  and  also  public  ones  which  do  teach  mil- 
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linery?  A.  There  are  large  numbers  of  charitable  and  semi- 
charitable  institutions  in  which  millinery  is  taught  It  is  also 
taught  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  city.  Those  classes,  however, 
are  very  largely  for  training  girls  to  make  their  own  hats  at  home 
as  a  personal  accomplishment  and  not  as  a  paid  occupation. 

By  Commissioner  Gompebs: 

Q.  Considerable  individuality  enters  into  the  millinery  trade  ? 
A.  Taste  is  required.  The  value  of  the  hat  depends  upon  the  line, 
color,  execution  of  it  It  is  an  artistic  trade.  It  is  a  skilled 
trade.  It  is  not  a  trade  in  which  machinery  has  entered  largely, 
except  of  course  in  the  wholesale  branch  where  hats  are  made  and 
which  I  am  excluding  from  this  discussion. 

Q.  Repeat  the  statement  you  made  as  to  piece  work?  A.  I 
said  that  of  the  1,951  on  the  current  payrolls  504  were  piece  work- 
ers. Piece  work  is  found  entirely  in  the  wholesale  branches  of 
the  trade,  but  not  all  of  those  employed  in  the  wholesale  trade  are 
piece  workers.  I  will  indicate  later  the  earnings  of  the  piece 
workers  compared  with  the  earnings  of  the  week  workers.  Piece 
work  does,  of  course,  indicate  a  certain  type  of  subdivision  of  the 
trade  which  allies  it  to  the  factory  system. 

Wages  vary  with  length  of  experience.  The  median  earnings 
for  week  workers  with  less  than  one  year's  experience  were  $3.91. 
The  median  earnings  for  week  workers  with  an  experience  of 
between  15  and  20  years  amounted  to  $20.50.  For  the  whole 
group  the  median  earnings  were  $10.33.  For  piece  workers 
the  range  was  not  so  wide.  The  median  earnings  for  those  em- 
ployed one  year  and  less  than  two  years  were  $4.50.  (None  of 
the  girls  working  less  than  one  year  in  the  shops  happened  to  be 
piece  workers.)  The  median  earnings  after  an  experience  of 
15  years  were  $11.25.  For  the  whole  group  of  piece  workers 
the  median  was  $9.21. 

As  to  their  wages,  only  16  of  1,274  girls  reporting  that  fact 
were  under  16.  The  median  earnings  of  the  girls  under  16  were 
$4.  The  maximum  median  earnings  were  obtained  by  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  40  years,  and  amounted  to  $15. 

Q.  That  is  after  how  much  experience?    A.  Presumably  after 

15  to  20  years  in  the  trade.    The  median  earnings  of  girls  between 

16  and  18  years  were  $5.98. 
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The  figures  which  have  been  given  include  women  designers, 
who  are  usually  high  paid  workers,  and  forewomen,  who  generally 
are  highly  paid  in  the  larger  shops.  If  we  separate  the  workers 
into  groups  according  to  their  occupations  we  find  that  the  median 
earnings  of  forewomen  were  $24.50,  of  designers  $35.56,  of  ap- 
prentices $3.39;  of  all  other  milliners,  not  apprentices  and  not 
designers  or  forewomen,  $9.63. 

These  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  current  payroll.     They 
give  no  information  about  loss  of  time  spread  over  long  periods. 
To  determine  the  average  contents  of  the  pay  envelopes  during  the 
whole  period  of  employment  in  one  shop  in  the  year,  we  used 
figures  from  the  annual  payroll.    If  a  woman  had  been  employed 
52  weeks  in  the  year  we  divided  her  total  income  from  that  shop 
by  52.     If  she  had  been  employed  three  weeks  we  divided  her 
total  earnings  by  three  to  determine  the  average  contents  of  her 
pay  envelope.    We  excluded  girls  employed  one  week  or  less.   The 
earnings  revealed  by  this  process  are  lower  than  those  which  I 
have  been  quoting.    The  median  is  between  eight  and  nine  dollars, 
and  that  is  during  the  weeks  when  the  workers  were  actually  on 
the  payroll.     It  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  periods  of  un- 
employment between  the  seasons.     Forty-eight  per  cent  received 
less  than  $8.     If  the«e  figures  apply  generally,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  do,  we  have  in  iNew  York  some  6,000 
milliners,  the  average  contents  of  whose  pay  envelopes  during  the 
weeks  they  are  employed  in  a  millinery  shop  fall  below  $8. 

As  to  the  total  earnings  in  one  shop  in  one  year  an  explanation 
is  necessary.  We  are  not  pretending  to  state  the  annual  income 
of  these  milliners,  because  that  can  be  determined  only  by  follow- 
ing them  from  one  shop  to  another  and  recording  all  their  earnings 
from  every  position  they  hold,  but  it  is  fair  to  give  the  total 
earnings  from  one  shop  without  implying  that  it  represents  the 
sole  income  for  the  year.  Only  387,  or  12  per  cent  of  those 
studied,  including  the  forewomen  and  designers,  received  $500  or 
more  from  one  job  in  a  year,  showing  that  for  the  average  milliner 
it  is  certainly  necessary  to  go  to  more  than  one  shop  in  the  course 
of  a  year  in  order  to  make  up  a  fair  living  wage. 

We  have  made  no  extensive  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living 
of  milliners.    We  followed  a  different  plan.    We  asked  15  or  20 
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milliners,  chosen  at  random  from  the  shops  investigated,  to  go 
over  with  us,  point  by  point,  the  cost  of  items  which  should  be 
included  in  an  adequate  budget,  asking  them  to  indicate  at  the 
same  time  where  they  themselves  fell  short  in  their  own  budgets. 
It  seemed  to  us  much  more  desirable  to  get  at  the  standard  in 
the  minds  of  these  girls  and  to  have  it  justified  by  detailed  items 
than  to  make  an  elaborate  record  of  inadequate  standards.  Fifteen 
milliners  made  out  these  budgets  item  by  item.  The  average 
estimate  arrived  at  for  the  year  was  $536.  The  majority  of 
those  girls  earned  less  than  their  own  standard.  It  is  especially 
significant  that  their  standards  were  higher  than  their  earnings. 
They  made  up  part  of  the  difference  by  doing  their  own  laundry 
work  or  making  their  own  clothes  and  by  accumulating  debts  in 
slack  seasons,  and  they  went  without  many  things  which  they  felt 
they  needed.  The  averages  of  these  estimates  for  important  items 
in  the  budget  were  as  follows  (it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
are  the  estimates  of  girls  employed  in  a  skilled  occupation,  and 
should  throw  light  on  a  normal  standard  in  contrast  with  theo- 
retical estimates  of  what  a  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  live  on)  :  The 
average  estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  was  $5.79  a  week, 
for  clothes  $2  a  week,  for  carfare  60  cents  a  week,  for  laundry 
50  cents.  Most  of  them  were  obliged  to  do  their  own  washing, 
but  this  estimate  was  for  a  portion  of  the  laundry,  for  which  they 
felt  that  a  girl  employed  all  her  time  in  some  occupation  ought 
to  be  able  to  pay.  Their  estimate  of  what  they  thought  ought  to 
be  allowed  for  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  or  medicines,  was  25  cents, 
making  a  total  of  $9.14  a  week,  without  any  mention  of  money 
for  recreation,  for  stamps  and  stationery,  for  newspapers,  for 
vacations,  for  church  contributions,  for  dues  to  club  or  union,  for 
insurance,  or  for  any  savings  for  slack  time. 

As  to  the  wages  of  all  the  milliners  investigated  only  12  per 
cent  were  under  18.  More  than  half,  or  56.6  per  cent  were 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25.  Thus  a  large  majority  were  under 
25.  Only  6.3  per  cent  had  less  than  one  year's  experience  in  the 
trade ;  12.4  per  cent  less  than  two  years  and  23  per  cent  had  been 
employed  in  the  trade  ten  years  or  longer.  In  other  words,  a 
comparatively  large  group  were  experienced  milliners.  They  were 
very  largely  unmarried  girls;  92  per  cent  were  single,  5  per  cent 
married,  and  3  per  cent  widowed  or  divorced. 
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Q.  What  becomes  of  them  after  they  are  25  ?  A.  I  think  we 
caimot  answer  the  question  statistically.  I  think  we  may  fairly 
expect  that  by  the  age  of  25  many  of  the  girls  marry.  Some  of 
them  may  go  into  other  trades,  although  not  to  a  great  extent. 
In  the  retail  branch  of  the  trade  the  workers  are  largely  native 
born.  The  foreigners  are  mainly  employed  in  the  wholesale 
trade.  In  the  retail  trade  the  proportion  of  foreigners  was  24 
per  cent,  and  in  the  wholesale  53  per  cent,  and  for  the  whole 
group  41  per  cent,  the  Russians  predominating.  The  median  wages 
for  the  foreign  born  girls  were  $9.94;  for  native  girls  $10.08. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  difference  in  earnings  is  so 
insignificant,  only  14  cents  difference  in  +he  median  earnings 
between  the  foreign  girls  and  the  native  girls. 

Q.  And  were  these  girls  literate  or  illiterate?  A.  Literate. 
They  are  girls  of  a  high  standard  of  intelligence. 

As  to  the  hours  of  work,  only  14  per  cent  worked  less  than 
51  hours;  36  per  cent  between  51  and  52;  and  31.8  per  cent 
worked  54  hours.  In  other  words  it  is  very  largely  a  51  to  54 
hour  industry.  That  does  not  count  the  overtime  which  is  of 
course  quite  prevalent,  especially  in  the  wholesale  shops.  A  sub- 
stitute for  it  sometimes  is  taking  work  at  home,  although  that  is 
usually  found  only  in  the  cheaper  grade  of  shop. 

As  to  the  methods  of  engaging  workers  and  determining  wages, 
we  asked  that  question  in  every  shop  and  it  puzzled  employers 
very  much  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  not  conscious  of 
any  special  method  of  determining  wages,  and  they  have  no  plan 
of  promotion.  Generally  speaking  they  say  they  try  a  girl  out 
for  two  or  three  days  or  a  week  and  if  she  is  worth  what  she  has 
asked  they  give  it  to  her.  If  she  is  not  worth  what  she  asks  she 
is  offered  less,  and  as  one  employer  said,  "  They  generally  take 
what  we  offer."  Aa  to  a  plan  of  promotion,  another  employer 
summed  up  the  situation  by  saying,  "  We  give  a  girl  a  raise  when 
she  asks  for  it,  if  we  have  to,''  which  means  that  the  wage  is 
increased  if  the  season  is  busy  enough  to  make  it  very  incon- 
venient to  lose  the  worker  at  that  time.  She  may  be  able,  as  an 
individual,  by  asking  for  it,  to  get  an  increase,  but  there  is  no 
trade  union  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  trade.  A  very  small  group 
of  girls,  mainly  foreigners,  in  the  wholesale  sbop^  havq  met  w^k 
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after  week  as  a  trade  union,  attempting  to  organize  the  trade,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded  very  well. 

I  should  like  to  bring  out  finally  the  differences  in  different 
shops.  I  can  discover  no  force  or  tendency  likely  to  bring  about 
equality  of  wages  for  milliners  of  similar  experience,  or  any  ap- 
proach to  uniform  standards  in  different  shops.  We  have  esti- 
mated the  median  earnings  in  each  shop  investigated.  Let  me 
read  the  data  about  wholesale  shops.  The  first  six  items  taken 
from  the  table  show  the  median  earnings  in  the  first  shop  to  be 
$6.25;  in  the  second  shop,  $8.17;  the  third,  $7.92;  the  fourth, 
$6.25;  the  fifth,  $9.50;  the  sixth,  $12.50;  — a  range  from  $6.25 
to  $12.50,  all  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

Q.  For  the  same  kind  of  work  ?  A.  For  millinery  in  the  same 
general  division  of  the  trade.  There  was  a  difference  in  the 
grade,  in  types  and  organization  of  work,  but  it  is  all  in  the  same 
industry,  and  it  is  all  hat  trimming  and  yet  there  are  these  very 
necessary  marked  differences.  In  six  retail  shops  the  median 
earnings  were  $8.50,  $5.00,  $6.50,  $6.60,  $10.00,  $8.17.  Surely 
there  is  no  standard  wage  scale  in  the  millinery  trade. 

Q.  Isn't  that  because  the  product  is  of  different  value,  that  is 
to  say,  a  woman  who  works  on  a  hat  for  $2  gets  more  than  if  she 
worked  on  a  hat  that  sells  for  a  dollar  ?  A.  There  would  be  a  dif- 
ference in  work  there  and  possibly  a  difference  in  time.  It  would 
require  very  minute  study  to  observe  the  difference  in  labor  cost. 
There  was  a  difference  in  shops  in  approximately  the  same  lo- 
cality doing  approximately  the  same  character  of  work.  Irregu- 
larity of  employment  also  differs  from  one  shop  to  another.  One 
shop  kept  49  per  cent  of  its  employees  twenty-six  weeks  longer 
in  the  year.  Another  shop  kept  two  per  cent.  One  shop  kept  six 
per  cent  and  another  shop  42  per  cent.  The  differences  between 
different  shops  indicate  that  there  is  no  standard  and  certainly 
show  the  disorganized  state  of  the  trade.  An  important  con- 
clusion is  that  certain  shops  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  very 
much  higher  standard  than  other  shops,  and  that  it  is  possible 
undoubtedly  to  pull  up  these  lower  grade  shops  to  the  higher  level 
without  wrecking  the  business. 

Commissioner  Gompers:  If  those  in  the  audience  desire  to 
ask  Miss  Van  Kleeck  a  question  they  will  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
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and  in  that  connection  let  me  say  if  there  be  anyone  in  the 
audience  who  does  not  desire  to  disclose  her  or  his  identity,  if 
he  or  she  will  give  the  name  to  counsel  that  it  will  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  confidential.  For  obvious  reasons  some  member  of  the 
audience  might  not  care  to  disclose  his  or  her  name  publicly.  Or 
if  you  desire  to  submit  a  question  to  counsel,  and  counsel  deems 
it  a  proper  question  to  put,  it  will  certainly  be  addressed  to  the 
witness. 

By  Mr.  Louis  Dietz: 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  organization  does 
not  exist  practically  speaking  amongst  these  women  workers  in 
that  particular  industry,  millinery.  From  your  observations  do 
you  believe  that  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  organizing  that  industry  are  absolute  failures;  and  further- 
more, do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  organize  that  industry,  and 
then  to  continue,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  better  wage  scale 
if  it  were  organized?  A.  That  is  a  question  of  prophecy,  it 
strikes  me,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Elkus:  You  don't  have  to  answer  it  if  you  do  not  want 
to;  you  are  a  witness,  not  a  prophet. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck  :  I  should  say  that  the  fact  that  the  union 
has  very  few  members  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  contract 
has  ever  been  signed  between  the  union  and  any  shop  would  indi- 
cate that  the  union  certainly  has  not  succeeded  yet.  Whether  or 
not  its  efforts  have  been  a  complete  failure  remains  for  the  future 
to  show.  If  the  union  should  secure  more  members  their  efforts 
might  lead  to  success.  As  to  whether  organization  would  brinn; 
about  a  better  wage  scale,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  must  come 
from  other  trades,  in  which  the  workers  are  organized  and  in 
which  organization  has  established  wage  standards. 

Mr.  RoswELL  Skeel,  Jr.,  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mr.  Skeel,  what  is  your  profession  ?  A.  I  am  retired  from 
active  business,  Mr.  Elkus. 

Q.  You  have  been  doing  some  investigating  for  the  Commission 
as  a  volunteer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  What  particular  lines  have  you  investigated  and  for  what 
purpose?  A.  I  acted  as  an  investigator  in  the  shirt  industry, 
and  in  the  paper  box  industry,  and  then  I  took  up  the  investiga- 
tion of  covered  and  celluloid  buttons  by  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  wages  paid  in  those  industries  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  then  what  you  did  with  reference  to  the 
button  industry  ?    A.  In  that  investigation  — 

Q.  That  you  did  yourself  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  investigation 
I  scheduled  19  celluloid  button  and  40  covered  button  establish- 
ments and  secured  returns  from  916  workers.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  my  schedules  cover  about  all  of  the  celluloid  button 
manufacturers  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  some  of  whom  make 
covered  as  well  as  celluloid  buttons.  The  concensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  about  150  establishments  in  Manhattan 
Borough  manufacturing  covered  buttons  exclusively.  Based  upon 
this  number  I  have  scheduled  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total, 
but  as  my  schedules  include  all  of  the  largest  concerns  I  estimate 
that  I  have  secured  the  individual  returns  of  about  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  all  of  the  covered  button  factory  employees. 

The  only  noteworthy  feature  of  a  classification  of  employees 
by  sex  and  age  is  the  preponderance  of  workers  under  25  years 
of  age,  of  whom  there  are  675  out  of  a  total  of  916,  that  is  73.6 
per  cent.  With  regard  to  conjugal  condition  I  find  that  there  are 
756  single  persons  out.  of  a  total  of  916,  so  that  82^/^  per  cent  of 
all  are  unmarried. 

Classifying  the  employees  by  nativity  I  find  that  about  three- 
fourths  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  that  is  671  out  of  916, 
hence  73.2  per  cent  of  all  are  foreign  born.  Thirteen  different 
countries  are  represented.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  for- 
eign bom  are  Russians.  Many  of  the  foreign  employees  are 
recent  arrivals  in  this  country  and  speak  little  or  no  English. 
The  factory  proprietors  have  several  times  said  to  me,  "  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  get  answers  to  the  questions  on  your  cards  as 
so  many  of  the  employees  do  not  speak  English."  The  majority 
of  the  single  males  are  not  members  of  a  family  group  and  live 
as  boarders,  as  do  the  married  males  whose  wives  are  in  Europe. 

Commissioner  Dreier:  Did  you  manage  to  get  the  informa- 
tion ? 
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Mr.  Skeel  :  They  were  all  willing  to  give  me  any  information 
I  asked  for. 

As  to  the  rate  of  wages.  Time  rates  prevail  in  all  the  occu- 
pations excepting  that  out  of  a  total  of  446  button  makers  43  were 
piece  workers.  There  is  no  uniform  wage  standard  in  the  trade 
that  I  could  discover.  The  wages  appear  to  be  determined  en- 
tirely by  the  supply  of  workers,  coupled  with  their  necessity  to 
work,  and  the  opinion  of  the  foreman  as  to  individual  efficiency. 
The  employees  are  usually  hired  without  a  specific  wage  agree- 
ment, and  after  having  been  at  work  for  one  or  more  days  the 
foreman  fixes  the  wage,  which  the  employee  accepts  if  satisfac- 
tory. My  fifth  tabulation  gives  the  specified  rate  of  wages  by 
occupations  and  shows  a  wide  divergency  in  the  wage  rates.  For 
instance,  out  of  99  button  makers  paid  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $6.50 
a  week,  69  are  males  and  30  are  females,  showing  that  the  male 
learners  predominate.  There  is  about  an  equal  number  of  male 
and  female  button  makers  receiving  a  wage  rate  between  $8  and 
$8.99,  but  at  the  rate  of  $9  and  above  there  are  122  males  and 
only  25  females,  showing  that  a  decided  majority  of  those  re- 
ceiving the  highest  wages  are  men.  Nearly  half  of  all  the  male 
employees  receive  less  than  $9  a  week,  and  nearly  half  the  females 
receive  less  than  $7.  My  next  tabulation  shows  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  the  employees  for  the  week  preceding  my  schedules  in 
each  factory.  Some  of  the  smaller  factories  do  not  keep  a  pay- 
roll. In  some  cases  the  proprietors  were  absent  and  I  could  not 
secure  access  to  the  payroll  and  in  such  instances  I  had  to  rely 
upon  the  statements  of  employees  as  to  their  weekly  rates  and 
actual  earnings.  Over  half  of  the  males  actually  received  less 
than  $9  a  week  and  over  half  of  the  female  employees  received  less 
than  $7. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  specified  rates 
and  the  amounts  actually  earned.  The  actual  earnings  fall  below 
the  rates  quoted  for  employees  as  a  whole.  For  example,  whereas 
half  the  women  were  supposed  to  receive  $7.60  or  less,  more  than 
half  actually  received  less  than  $7  for  the  weeks  in  which  the 
investigation  was  made.  Time  did  not  permit  of  my  scheduling 
from  all  the  payrolls  I  inspected  the  total  number  of  employees 
at  work  each  week  for  the  preceding  52  weeks,  and  the  gross 
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amount  of  weekly  wages  paid.  I  did  secure  this  form  from  several 
of  the  larger  establishments  and  they  reveal  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  employees  at  work  in  the  busy  and  slack 


seasons,  to  wit: 


Schedule  No.  1 . . . 
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Total 


Maximum  number  of 
employees 

32 

164 

94 

70 

360 


Minimum  number  of 
employees 

15 
87 
52 
24 


178 


One  firm  making  covered  buttons  exclusively  and  manufactur- 
ing their  own  parts  and  dies  shows  a  much  smaller  difference, 
the  maximum  number  of  employees  being  46,  and  the  min- 
imum 33. 

In  response  to  my  repeated  inquiries  of  both  employers  and 
employees  as  to  how  many  months  in  a  year  the  average  button- 
maker  works,  the  response  has  been  "  from  six  to  eight  months.'' 
Some  of  the  best  workers  have  almost  continuous  employment, 
but  the  great  majority  are  dropped  in  the  slack  seasons.  To  many 
such  I  put  the  question,  "  What,  if  any,  kind  of  work  do  you  find 
in  your  slack  seasons  ? ''  In  reply  the  following  occupations  were 
given:  shirt  waist  operator.  Western  Union  messenger,  factory 
helper,  errand  boy,  paper  perforating  machine  operator,  fan 
maker,  retail  store  handy  man,  shoe  salesman,  stock  clerk,  elevator 
operator,  shipping  clerk,  packer  in  department  store,  clerk  in  re- 
tail store,  cutter  in  fiag  factory,  porter,  furrier,  violinist,  fruit 
stand  peddler,  waiter,  painter's  helper,  push-cart  peddler,  leather 
belt  maker,  street  photographer,  door  to  door  peddler. 

Now  classifying  wage  rates  according  to  age  I  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  males  never  reach  $15  a  week,  and  that  the  $14 
level  is  attained  only  by  about  half  of  those  forty  years  of  age  or 
older.  The  number  of  male  employees  over  21  years  of  age  who 
received  rates  under  $10  is  107,  and  there  are  104  female  em- 
ployees 18  years  of  age  and  over  who  receive  rates  under  $8. 
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My  next  tabulation  shows  that  the  actual  earnings  at  each  age 
are  generally  lower  than  the  rates  quoted.  In  no  age  group  does 
a  majority  of  men  earn  as  much  as  $12  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  45  or  over.  The  rates  of  earnings  of  women  do  not  show  the 
same  variation.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  female  employees  are  engaged  on  time  rates.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  actual  earnings  of  girls  and  women  from  16  to 
25  years  fall  below  the  rates  that  are  usually  quoted.  My  next 
table  shows  the  increase  of  earning  capacity  with  the  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  trade.  It  will  be  noted  that  grouped  by  years  of 
experience  the  majority  of  men  in  no  group  earn  a  wage  of  $16 
until  after  nine  years  or  more  in  the  business.  The  majority  of 
women  rise  to  the  $8  level  only  after  five  years'  experience,  and 
those  who  earn  more  than  this  amount  are  the  exception. 

Classifying  wages  by  conjugal  condition  I  find  that  the  wage  of 
the  majority  of  single  males  is  less  than  $9  a  week,  whereas  the 
married  men  center  at  about  $13.  The  few  cases  of  widowers  and 
divorced  males  show  that  their  earnings  are  somewhat  higher. 
This  variation  is,  of  course,  due  in  the  main  to  difference  in  age. 
The  women  show  a  similar  tendency.  The  majority  of  single  girls 
get  less  than  $7.50.  For  married  women  and  widows  the  rates  of 
the  majority  are  $8  or  more.  The  earnings  of  all  these  classes  are 
less  than  the  rates  quoted. 

With  regard  to  nativity  I  find  that  both  rates  and  earnings  of 
native  males  are  less  than  those  of  men  bom  abroad.  The  reason 
for  this  is  perfectly  clear.  Many  of  the  native  male  employees 
are  boys  and  young  men.  There  are  164  males  between  14  and 
17  years  of  age.  About  90  of  these  are  office  and  errand  boys,  who 
receive  small  wages.  On  comparing  the  rates  and  earnings  of 
female  employees  I  find  on  the  other  hand  that  the  majority  of 
native  girls  surpass  those  born  abroad  in  earning  capacity. 

Finally,  out  of  a  total  of  281  male  button-makers,  245  are  un- 
married, and  of  these  140  live  as  boarders  with  either  relatives  or 
strangers,  and  10  or  more  are  married,  but  live  as  boarders,  their 
wives  being  in  Europe.  The  great  majority  of  these  boarders  live 
at  a  low  standard  of  living.  From  my  conversations  with  many 
of  the  workers  who  live  at  home  and  who  form  one  of  a  family 
group  of  wage  earners,  I  can  safely  state  that  many  such  must 


content  themselves  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  A  large  num- 
ber of  employers  and  employees  unite  in  saying  that  "  a  married 
man  cannot  make  a  living  as  a  covered  button  maker."  The  great 
preponderance  of  single  males  supports  this  statement,  and  it  is 
evident  that  many  of  the  employees  are  at  work  in  these  button 
industries  for  net  annual  wages  that  are  insufficient  or  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  them. 

By  Commissioner  Gompees; 

Q.  You  say  that  manufacturers  and  others  join  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  trade  does  not  afford  a  sufficient  opportunity  for  the 
earning  of  wages  ?  A.  For  a  married  man  to  make  a  living  as  a 
covered  button  maker.     That  seems  to  be  a  common  statement. 

Q.  As  a  covered  button  maker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  present  conditions  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Q.  That  the  conditions  are  capable  of  improvement,  so  that  a 
living  wage  could  be  paid  to  the  covered  button  maker,  is  not  en- 
tirely improbable  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  think  that  this  could  be  if  they 
were  organized,  or  if  the  industry  was  carried  on  by  a  compara- 
tively few  large  establishments  instead  of  so  many  small  com- 
petitors. 

Q.  If  the  covered  button  makers  were  more  intelligent  and 
energetic  and  associated  their  effort  rather  than  to  be  treated  as 
individual  by  the  employers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bybne: 

Q.  In  your  investigations  did  you  run  across  the  fact  that  the 
law  preventing  working  overtime  reduced  their  earning  capacity  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  asked  the  question  of  several  of  the  female  employees, 
one  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Byrne's  firm.  This  was  a  woman  who 
I  think  had  been  a  button  maker  for  twenty  years,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  perfectly  good  health.  When  asked  her  opinion 
of  the  fifty-four  hour  a  week  law  she  replied  that  for  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  law  it  had  been  her  custom  to  work  over- 
time in  the  busy  season  two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  and  that 
during  these  periods  of  extra  work  she  had  increased  her  wage 
by  $2  or  $3  a  week.  She  objected  to  the  present  law  limiting  her 
hours  to  fifty-four  a  week  and  said  that  she  considered  it  a  cur- 
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tailment  of  her  liberty,  and  held  that  she  should  be  permitted  to 
work  as  much  overtime  as  she  chooses,  saying  that  experience  had 
shown  that  this  overtime  work  did  her  no  harm  physically  and 
that  the  overtime  wages  she  had  earned  had  provided  her  with  a 
much  needed  increase  in  income. 

Q.  And  from  the  personal  investigations  you  made,  and  the  in- 
formation  vou  obtained  by  seeing  the  working  girls  in  their  homes 
as  well  as'^in  the  plants,  you  naturally  must  have  learned  from 
them  that  that  increase  or  added  possibility  of  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  their  wages  was  very  welcome  and  could  do  a  world  of 
good. 

Commissioner  Gompers  :  That  is  scarcely  a  question.  That  is 
an  assertion  of  an  alleged  fact,  easily  disproved.  If  you  desire 
to  ask  the  witness  any  question  you  may  do  so  but  please  do  not 
base  it  on  assertions  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Skeel  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  put  that  same  question 
to  a  number  of  female  button  makers  or  employees  in  the  button 
factories  and  that  some  of  them  stated  they  did  not  wish  to  work 
overtime  and  would  not  do  so  under  any  conditions.  They  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  fifty-four  hour  a  week  law.  There  was  a 
decided  divergence  of  opinion  between  them. 

Commissioner  Dreier:  Did  you  ask  those  who  preferred  an 
unlimited  day  whether  they  would  not  prefer  an  eight-hour  day 
with  an  increase  of  wages? 

Mr.  Skeel  :  I  never  thought  of  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  There  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  men  from  work- 
ing overtime? 

Mr.  Skeel:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrne  :  But  you  found  that  when  the  women  could  not 
work  the  men  were  practically  superfluous  employes  ? 

Commissioner  Gompers:  In  other  words  when  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  were  limited  that  the  men  could  not  continue  to 
operate  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Byrne:  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  Gompers:  That  held  true  in  New  England  also 
when  they  were  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton  mills 
and  men  could  not  work  when  the  women  were  not  permitted  to  ? 

Mr.  Byrne:  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  true  with  regard  to 
overtime  in  the  button  industry  because  it  is  largely  individual 
work.  There  are  distinctive  lines  in  the  button  industry  and  the 
conditions  Mr.  Skeel  found  in  our  places  will  not  be  duplicated 
in  many  others  and  vice  versa. 

Commissioner  Gompers:  If  you  are  going  to  make  an  argu- 
ment for  the  presentation  of  a  case  it  might  be  well  for  counsel 
to  call  you  and  have  your  statement  in  proper  form  and  subject 
yourself  to  questioning  of  counsel  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Skeel  a  question  you  may  do 
so,  but  as  to  your  own  establishments  and  conditions  prevailing 
there,  they  are  not  the  subject  of  inquiry  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Skeel:  I  think  I  spoke  of  one  particular  case  in  your 
factory,  Mr.  Byrne,  where  the  woman  had  been  a  button  maker 
for  about  20  years,  and  she  said  she  objected  to  not  being  allowed 
to  work  overtime  and  considered  it  an  infringement  of  her  per- 
sonal liberty. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  particular  woman  earned? 
A.  I  think  she  earned  $8. 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  working  there?  A.  For  about  20 
years. 

Mr.  Byrne:  She  gets  $8  a  week  but  works  52  weeks  in  the 
year. 

Q.  How  old  was  she?  A.  I  should  say  about  40  or  maybe 
older. 

Q.  Did  she  work  piece  work  ?    A.  She  was  a  week  worker. 

Q.  Then  it  didn't  make  any  difference  whether  she  worked 
overtime  or  not?  A.  If  she  worked  overtime  she  made  more 
money. 

Q.  They  would  have  paid  her  more  if  she  worked  overtime? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  more  ?    A.  I  don't  know  —  wa3  it  time  and  a 
half? 

Mr.  Byrne  :  She  would  get  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  hours  of  labor  prevailing  in  these  estab- 
lishments ?    A.  I  think  generally  54  hours  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  54  hours  are  distributed  through  the 

week  ?    A.  They  vary. 

Q.  In  this  particular  establishment?  A.  No,  I  don't  recall. 
Mr.  Byrne  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  KuNO :  ( Of  the  Rothschild-Kuno  Button  Works. )  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Skeel  had  occasion  to  find  out  —  we  find  in 
the  millinery  trade  that  learners  get  so  and  so  much  —  if  Mr. 
Skeel  had  occasion  to  find  out  what  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
become  a  button  maker? 

Mr.  Skeel  :  It  varies  very  much.  I  should  say  four  weeks  to 
six  weeks,  depending  upon  the  adaptability  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  KuNo :  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  consider  this  a  skilled 
industry  or  skilled  work,  as  compared  with  those  who  repair  the 
dies,  and  whether  you  cannot  teach  a  man  to  make  a  button  in 
two  minutes? 

Mr.  Skeel:  In  the  operation  of  button  making,  skill  means 
speed  and  accuracy,  in  my  judgment;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
tool  maker,  I  call  it  a  skilled  trade  because  it  requires  three  or 
four  years  of  experience  to  learn  how  to  perform  the  required 
operation,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  KuNo:  Yes. 

•Commissioner  Oompers:  Is  there  anything  such  as  skilled 
work  in  the  making  of  the  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Skeel  :  Not  that  I  have  discovered. 

Commissioner  Gompers  :  Covered  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Skeel  :  No,  sir.  Mr.  Kuno  and  Mr.  Byrne  can  answer 
the  question  much  better  than  I  can  do. 
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Mr.  Podell:  Did  your  investigation  carry  you  far  enough  to 
ascertain  whether  the  business  would  allow  of  some  alight  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  the  employes? 

Mr.  Skeel  :  I  made  no  investigation  of  profits.  Time  did  not 
permit  of  my  taking  up  that  question. 

Mrs.  Marie  Orenstein  addressed  the  Commission: 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Orenstein,  what  is  your  full  name?  A.  Marie  S. 
Orenstein. 

Q.  And  are  you  an  inspector  in  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  were  you  detailed  to  work  for  the  Factory  Commia- 
sion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  investigation  of  workers  in  the  depart- 
ment stores?  A.  I  have  interviewed  workers  in  department 
stores  and  in  the  three  industries  that  Dr.  Woolston  spoke  of 
yesterday,  that  is  the  paper  box,  the  confectionery  trades  and  the 
shirt  trades. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  To  get  detailed  facts  about  their 
industrial  histories,  their  personal  history,  and  then  also  to  find 
out  where  they  lived  and  how  they  lived,  that  is  to  find  what 
dollars  and  cents  represent  in  actual  living. 

Q.  And  during  what  time  did  you  make  that  investigation? 
A.  Intermittently  from  October  to  August. 

Q.  October  of  1913  to  August  of  1914?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  people  did  you  interview?  A.  Six  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  You  actually  yourself  saw  600  people  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  live,  what  cities  ?  A.  It  was  all  New  York 
City  that  I  did  my  work. 

Q.  In  Greater  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  what  trades  or  occupations  were  they  employed? 
A.  I  said  in  paper  boxes,  the  confectionery  trades,  mercantile 
establishments  and  a  few  of  other  kinds  of  work. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  us  just  what  you  did  generally  and  then 
give  us  some  typical  cases,  if  you  can  ?    A.  What  I  have  tried  to 
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do  is  to  give  a  composite  picture  of  some  sides  of  the  working 
girPs  life  which  I  obtained  by  interviewing  some  600  girls,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  industries  just  mentioned.  Among  many  facts 
one  stood  out  very  clearly,  and  that  is  the  theory  that  girls  living 
with  their  families  can  be  self-supporting  on  less  than  girls 
living  alone,  is  absolutely  fallacious,  because  any  deficiency  m 
the  girl's  wage  must  be  made  up  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
Now  this  is  what  some  of  the  girls  themselves  have  told  me: 
"  Whenever  I  apply  for  a  job  in  a  store  the  manager  asks  me 
whether  I  live  at  home  or  not.  The  other  day  one  took  me  on  for 
$5,  saying  that  because  I  had  a  family  I  could  live  on  that.  Maybe 
I  can  when  my  father  has  a  job."  And  another  young  woman  says : 
"  What  is  so  discouraging  as  to  know  no  matter  how  hard  or  how 
long  I  work,  at  no  time  do  I  make  enough  to  wholly  support  myself, 
or  tide  me  over  a  rainy  day.  Whenever  I^m  sick  I  must  go  to  the 
free  clinic  or  hospital,  for  I  can't  afford  a  doctor.  Think  of  it,  I 
have  been  a  saleslady  for  thirten  years,  and  in  large  department 
stores  at  that,  and  am  now  getting  $7  a  week." 

Q.  Did  that  girl  live  at  home?    A.  This  girl  has  lived  both 

at  home  and  out. 

Even  when  the  girl's  wage  is  sufficient  for  self-support,  she 
must  often  supplement  the  family  income  and  must  also  bear 
the  burden  of  unemployment  and  illness  of  other  members  of 
the  family.  Take  the  case  of  a  sixteen-year  old  girl  who  turns 
cuffs  all  week  for  $3.50.  This  sum  represents  more  than  half 
the  family  income,  for  her  widowed  mother  peddles  groceries, 
and  together  ihej  support  two  small  children.  Dora's  mother 
gets  up  at  four  o'clock  to  ply  her  trade. 

Q.  What  is  her  mother?  A.  Grocery  peddler.  This  girl  must 
get  up  at  5:30  in  the  morning  in  order  to  get  breakfast  for 
the  children  and  walk  to  the  factory  thirty  blocks  from  her  home. 
Or,  there  is  Lucy,  twenty-three  years  old,  whose  $7  a  week  gotten 
by 'setting  up  boxes,  is  all  her  mother  and  young  brother  have  to 
go  on.  She  said  to  me  pathetically:  "The  other  week  my 
mother  turned  away  a  good  offer  of  marriage  because  she  said 
I  must  work  until  my  brother  is  old  enough  to  work." 

Q.  What  does  the  mother  do  in  that  case?    A.  She  takes  care 
of  the  house.     She  is  an  Italian  woman. 


And  these  are  not  isolated  cases,  but  representative  cases  of 
great  numbers  of  women,  paid  an  individual,  or  less  than  an 
individual  wage,  and  carrying  family  responsibilities. 

With  hundreds  of  girls  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and 
away  from  their  families,  curiosity  must  naturally  be  aroused  as 
to  how  and  where  these  girls  live.  Numbers  of  them  have  found 
their  way  through  friends  or  social  agencies  into  subsidized  homes 
for  working  girls.  These  homes  are  scattered  throughout  the  city 
of  New  York,  many  of  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  big  depart- 
ment stores.  To  a  large  extent,  these  homes  are  standardized,  as 
are  the  offices,  stores,  and  shops  wherein  the  girls  work,  though 
they  vary  in  details  of  appointment,  management,  and  general 
atmosphere  with  the  personality  of  the  matron  and  the  attitude 
of  the  committee. 

Somewhat  typical  of  these  homes  is  one  splendid  old-fashioned 
house  converted  to  this  end.  The  parlor,  genteel  and  shabby,  with 
its  soft,  comfortable  lounging  chairs  of  subdued  brown,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  young  women  to  receive  and  entertain  their  callers. 
A  well  equipped  laundry  is  at  the  disposal  of  these  girls.  Board 
and  lodging  varies  from  $3.50  to  $5  a  week,  depending  upon  the 
number  occupying  a  room.  In  some  dormitories  there  may  be  a 
dozen  girls,  other  rooms  may  accommodate  three  or  four,  a  few 
are  fortunate  or  rich  enough  to  have  a  room  to  themselves.  The 
bed  rooms  are  supplied  with  the  essential  furnishings,  are  clean, 
and  made  quite  attractive  by  some  of  the  boarders.  After  twelve 
o'clock  midnight,  the  bolt  is  drawn,  and  entrance  can  not  be 
obtained.    Where  they  go  later  nobody  can  tell  us. 

Q.  They  are  supposed  to  be  home  at  twelve  o'clock  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  is  a  provision  that  girls  earning  $10  and  less  be  ad- 
mitted. Here  evidently  there  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  some 
people  that  many  working  girls  are  not  earning  sufficient  to  cover 
their  most  essential  needs  to  maintain  themselves,  and  therefore 
philanthropists  give  subsidized  homes  to  these  girls. 

Q.  Is  this  a  charitable  institution?  A.  It  is  subsidized  by  a 
committee. 

Q.  That  is  it  is  not  self-supporting  ?  A.  Far  from  it.  "  What 
is  your  policy  toward  a  girl  who  falls  below  the  standard  of  the 
home  ?  "  I  asked  a  matron.     "  I  talk  over  her  misdemeanors  with 
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her  several  times,  counsel  and  warn  her,  and  then,  if  she  fails 
to  come  up  to  the  requirements,  I  ask  her  to  leave  for  one  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  many."  Thus  frequently  the  girl  who  is  most 
defenseless  and  least  capable  of  looking  after  herself  is  made 
even  more  so.  What  many  girls  have  often  tried  to  make  me 
understand  about  living  in  these  homes  has  been  most  happily 
put  by  Galsworthy  when,  in  "  The  Pigeon,"  he  says: 

"  I  have  been  in  three  institutions.  They  are  palaces.  One 
may  eat  upon  the  floor.  One  little  thing  they  lack,  those  palac^. 
It  is  the  understanding  of  the  human  heart.    In  them  tame  birds 

pluck  wild  birds  naked."  . 

Mention  might  be  made  of  one  unique  home,  which  is  an 
anchored  boat.  Here  cabins  have  been  converted  into  comfortable 
bedrooms.  Some  rooms  have  bathtubs  in  them.  One  of  the  decks 
is  utilized  for  outdoor  sleeping.  The  girls  and  their  friends  have 
the  freedom  of  the  boat,  decks,  dining-room  and  reception  salons. 
Rates  are  very  reasonable,  $2.80  to  $3.50  for  room  and  board. 
There  is  a  freedom  and  ease  about  this  place  truly  noteworthy.  It 
is  as  if  the  hotel  belonged  to  the  girls.  Life  in  these  homes,  which 
for  its  closeness  and  lack  of  privacy  is  like  bivouac  in  the  open, 
gives  play  to  the  best  and  the  worst.  Girls  help  one  another  out 
of  financial  straits  and  other  difficulties.  Yet  one  home  had  to 
close  down  and  later  reorganize  because  the  common  dormitories 
had  become  a  fertile  field  for  spreading  vicious,  dangerous  and  im- 
moral information  about  street  life,  and  prostitution. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  despite  repressive  and  irksome 
though  well  intentioned  discipline  of  these  homes,  girls  obtain 
greater  physical  comfort  and  better  nourishment  on  the  whole  than 
Aey  usually  find  in  the  casual  boarding  house.  Then  there  is 
the  easily  made  acquaintanceship  with  those  approaching  their  age 

and  interests.  . 

Yet  despite  some  of  the  patent  advantages,  many  girls  preter 
living  with  private  families.  The  "  Missus  "  of  the  immigrant 
shop  girl  is  sometimes  a  relative  or  a  friend  —  landsleute  —  tins 
is  considered  by  some  more  respectable,  more  safe,  than  living 
totally  apart  from  kith  and  kin.  Moreover  the  family,  which 
is  so  often  driving  the  wolf  from  the  door,  will  countenance  a 
falling  behind  in  the  board  bill,  when  the  girl  is  out  of  work. 
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"  Don't  I  know  what  it  means  to  be  out  of  a  job !  "  said  one  kind 
landlady.  "  She  is  like  my  own  child,  how  could  I  put  her  out 
The  little  we  have  will  have  to  go  a  bit  further  for  a  while."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  girls  repay  in  kind,  giving  their  services  in 
every  conceivable  way,  taking  care  of  the  children,  helping  with 
the  laundry,  washing  dishes,  etc. 

Living  thus,  usually  means  a  tiny  room,  opening  into  an  air 
shaft,  or  an  inner  court,  hung  thick  with  bedding  and  washing. 
A  bed  nearly  swallows  the  room,  a  chair,  table,  and  indifferent 
cleanliness,  poor  light  and  ventilation.  The  meagre  wardrobe, 
gotten  together  with  such  great  effort  and  hard  earned  money 
hangs  on  the  wall,  covered  with  sheets.  Most  girls  share  a  room 
of  this  sort,  each  paying  $3  or  $4  a  month.  Some  few  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  separate  hall  entrance,  and  thus  have 
some  privacy.  Most,  however,  live  in  the  very  heart  of  the  family, 
occupying  passage  room  or  the  parlor  which  is  used  generally, 
sharing  a  lounge  or  a  folding  bed  with  a  member  of  the  family. 
Among  Polish  working  girls,  this  question  of  congestion  is  fairly 
appalling.  Mariska,  a  fagged  out  little  laundress,  who  earns  $6 
a  week  when  she  has  a  job,  sleeps  in  a  room  rarely  reached  by 
daylight.  It  is  shared  by  her  brother  and  his  bride.  Beyond  this 
is  another  occupied  by  a  male  lodger.  In  the  kitchen  and  front 
room  are  also  lodgers.  Unspeakably  dirty  are  the  beds  covered 
with  sackcloth.  This  sort  of  living  may  be  attributed  to  low 
standards,  yet  we  might  be  just  a  little  less  concerned  if  the  girl 
were  earning  a  decent  wage.  For  with  it  almost  immediately 
comes  a  more  decorous  manner  of  life. 

Q.  How  much  does  that  girl  earn?  A.  Six  dollars  when  she 
was  working. 

Q.  What  did  she  do?  A.  She  was  a  feeder  in  a  laundry, 
feeding  a  mangle. 

Privacy,  which  is  so  absolutely  essential,  particularly  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  is  almost  unattainable  by  these  girls.  "  On, 
for  a  place  to  myself.  It's  people  all  day  and  people  all  night 
It's  the  ugly  shop  all  day  and  this  hideous  tenement  room  at  night. 
It's  work  all  day,  then  coming  home  to  wash  and  iron  and  sew. 
It's  going  without  breakfast  or  an  apple,  it's  scrimping  together  a 
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ten  cent  lunch.  That's  what  my  $6  brings  me,"  exclaimed  a 
worn  out,  underfed  young  girl,  who  works  in  a  basement  tube 
room,  of  a  department  store.  In  department  stores  they  have 
these  tubes  where  the  checks  and  change  are  sent. 

Q.  She  makes  change?  A.  Yes  and  sees  that  the  checks  and 
change  are  correct 

Q.  Proceed.  A.  If  she  were  an  exception,  she  would  not  be  so 
startling,  but  many  of  these  girls  have  told  me  that  two  meals  a 
day  were  their  regular  fare. 

Board  and  furnished-room  houses  get  their  quota  of  working 
girls.  The  latter  is  a  cheaper  way  of  living  and  sometimes  the 
longed  for  privacy  is  obtained.  However,  a  young  girl  is  not 
infrequently  exposed  to  annoyances  and  dangers  of  all  sorts. 

Occasionally  girls  take  a  small  flat.  This  means  that  every 
other  need  or  pleasure  is  subordinated  to  the  bare  mechanism  of 

living. 

"  Though  we  each  earn  $9  a  week  steadily  as  saleswomen,  it  is 
only  by  most  careful  reckoning  and  constant  scrimping  that  we 
pull  the  ends  together,"  said  two  sisters  living  in  a  tiny  two-room 
apartment.  "  Our  work  is  without  end  and  if  we  spend  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  on  a  show,  we  considered  that  a  great  extrava- 
gance." 

The  recreation  and  pleasure  of  these  girls  are  often  hectic  and 
unwise,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  girl  who  earns  so 
little  that  she  cannot  afford  any  money  for  pleasure  and  recreation 
has  little  choice  in  this  matter.  She  must  take  what  others,  par- 
ticularly the  men  she  knows,  are  willing  to  give  her.  Often  wild 
dissipation  makes  a  ready  appeal  to  her  mind  and  senses  after  a 
day  of  monotonous  hard  and  uninteresting  work,  and  breaks  the 
tension  of  financial  worries. 

Not  one  but  dozens  of  girls  have  said  to  me  as  Elsie  did:  "  If 
my  boy  friends  didn't  take  me,  how  could  I  ever  go  out?  and  I 
do  so  love  it"  Elsie  wraps  infant's  wear  for  $5  a  week,  standing 
at  her  job  most  of  the  time,  though  she  has  a  spine  curvature. 
Ever  since  she  was  fifteen  years  old  she  has  had  to  help  support 
the  family.  When  her  father  died,  she  came  to  live  in  a  working 
girl's  home.     After  she  has  paid  her  board,  carfare  and  twenty 
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cents  for  insurance  —  this  she  does  no  matter  what  happens,  for 
it  will  assure  her  $88  when  she  is  twenty-five  years'  old  and  a 
decent  burial  at  any  time  —  eighty  cents  are  left  her  for  dress-  ^ 
ing,  recreation  and  other  exigencies  of  life.  Yet  she  manages  to 
look  well  dressed  and  neat  at  that.  As  she  explained,  "  The  milk 
of  human  kindness  isn't  all  gone.  One  of  my  friends,  a  sales- 
lady, who  has  many  sisters,  gives  me  their  clothes.  They're  just 
a  little  worn,  but  otherwise  fine.  I  buy  my  own  underclothes, 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  my  but  doesn't  money  go  fast."  She 
startled  me  by  saying  she  was  about  to  sell  her  hair.  "  They  told 
me  it  would  bring  me  money.  I  had  a  sweetheart  out  West  who 
asked  me  to  marry  him  and  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  raise 
the  money  to  get  to  him." 

A  vacation  to  Elsie  and  her  kind  always  means  running  into 
great  debt,  for  though  she  doesn't  spend  any  more,  her  income  is 
either  reduced  or  stopped. 

One  well-meaning  and  sincerely  troubled  matron  said  to  me: 
"  Mary  troubles  me,  she  is  so  generous,  so  warm-hearted,  so  con- 
trite when  her  evil  ways  are  pointed  out  to  her.  The  other  night 
she  flirted  with  a  man  across  the  street.  It  is  true  that  she 
dropped  him  when  he  offered  to  take  her  into  a  saloon.  But  she 
does  go  to  pictures,  shows  and  dance  halls  with  *  pick  up '  men 
and  boys.  We  have  a  victrola  and  a  piano  for  the  girls  and  their 
friends  to  dance  all  they  please,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to  suffice 
them."  Mary  earns  $7  a  week  in  selling  underwear.  Half  her 
wages  are  spent  for  food  and  keeping  the  roof  over  her  head.  All 
the  remainder  except  $1  she  sends  home  to  an  invalid  father.  So 
how  can  Mary  get  her  fun,  if  she  is  not  taken  out  ?  When  it's  the 
breath  of  her  nostrils,  the  greatest  incentive  to  stand  behind  the 
counter  all  day.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  say :  "  Then  she  should  give 
up  her  play." 

To  entertain  the  thought  for  a  moment  that  most  young  work- 
ing girls'  lives  are  just  an  alternation  of  work  and  play  is  alas 
far  from  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  danger 
and  sadness  of  dissipation  in  youth,  too  little  is  said  of  the  stark 
poverty  and  monotony  of  youth's  existence.  Witness  a  girl  of 
18  saying:     "Pleasure  or  fun,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.     It's 
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either  the  clatter  and  burr  of  machines,  when  I'm  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  job,  or  the  four  walls  of  a  room  and  misery  all  about 
me.  Just  why  one  should  go  on  living,  makes  me  wonder.  For 
a  long  while  after  I  came  to  this  country,  I  had  but  one  idea,  to 
end  everything  by  taking  gas  or  jumping  out  the  window.  My 
sister  never  took  her  eyes  off  me.  Finally  1  got  used  to  my 
misery.  I  saw  everybody  around  me  was  not  more  fortunate 
or  happy.  Tell  me,  why  should  I  have  wanted  to  live  in  such 
awful  poverty?  To  work  all  day,  six  days  a  week,  for  $4.50. 
Now  its  little  better,  $7  or  $8  when  I'm  working  —  goes  further, 
but  not  far  enough  to  have  pleasure  on." 

Q.  Who  said  this ;  I  don't  want  to  know  her  name  ?  A.  She  is 
a  Kussian  Jewish  girl  who  has  been  here  for  about  five  years. 

Q.  At  what  does  she  work?    A.  She  works  at  white  goods. 

Q.  On  a  sewing  machine?     A.  On  a  sewing  machine. 

Q.  How  much  does  she  earn?  A.  She  earns  seven  or  eight 
dollars  when  she  has  work. 

Q.  How  old  is  she?    A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  How  long  has  she  been  in  this  country,  ^ve  years  ?    A.  Six 

years. 

Many  will  echo  Celia's  desolate  cry.  She  has  known  nothing 
but  work  since  her  thirteenth  year.  "  Never  have  I  been  to  mov- 
ing pictures  or  taken  out.  The  excursions  that  leave  the  pier 
make  me  jealous.  I  should  be  happy  to  just  sit  in  the  corner 
and  read,  only  to  be  out  like  everybody  else,"  she  fairly  sobbed. 

Curiously  enough  few  complain  of  work  in  itself.  "  The  ter- 
rible part  of  work  is  that  you  never  know  Saturday  when  your 
envelope  comes  whether  you're  going  to  have  a  job  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  your  one  object  in  working  is  to  save  enough  so  that 
when  you  are  laid  off,  you  won't  have  to  b^,"  said  one  saleslady 
who  has  been  clerking  seven  years. 

But  not  many  can  save  enough  against  lean  days.  Elizabeth 
makes  her  $3  in  slack  season  —  instead  of  the  usual  $6  or  $7  — 
go  by  the  process  of  elimination.  "  I  eat  7  to  10  meals  a  week, 
instead  of  21,  and  get  no  clothes  and  run  into  debt." 

Girl  after  girl  speaks  of  weeks,  of  months  of  idleness.  Follow- 
ing newspaper  ads,   loitering  about  employment  offices,  finally 
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just  wandering  about  the  city,  looking  for  "  Girls  wanted  "  signs, 
until  in  despair  they  wait  for  it  to  get  busy  again.  No  amount 
of  thrift  or  industriousness  or  insight  can  adequately  provide 
for  these  lapses  in  work.  For  instance,  I  know  one  saleslady 
who  has  worked  25  years  —  five  years  with  her  present  firm  — 
and  out  of  $10  a  week  has  saved  $17. 

Demoralizing  and  devastating  to  spirit  and  body  is  this  casual 
and  seasonal  system  of  work.  "  When  Mary  worked  overtime 
until  8  o'clock  at  the  store,  she  would  come  home  so  tired  that 
she'd  drop  into  bed,  shoes  and  all,  poor  child.  And  her  eyes  and 
head,  they  pained  her  so  working  all  day,  in  the  basement  at 
the  tubes,  reading  checks  and  counting  change  by  electric  light," 
said  Mary's  mother. 

Since  the  public  demands  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  clerks 
be  well  appearing,  we  may  well  understand  that  store  manage- 
ment must  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  women  to  look  well. 
"  You've  got  to  look  well  dressed  and  up  to  date,  if  you  want  to 
get  a  job.  They  won't  take  you  if  you  look  poor  and  tacky." 
And  since  their  pocket  books  are  limited,  girls  sew  far  into  the 
night,  launder  and  mend,  when  they  should  be  resting  or  playing. 
St  George's  Working  Girls  club,  composed  of  girls  with  an  in- 
come of  $8  a  week,  found  that  saleswomen  spent  in  a  year  for 
laundering  one-half  as  much  as  for  clothing.  This  sum  was  met 
by  expenditure  of  sheer  energy.  Turning  for  a  moment  to  their 
working  day,  see  what  their  job  demands  of  them.  "  Work 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  you  didn't  feel  pushed  and  rushed  all  the 
time,"  said  many.  "  They're  always  nagging  you  in  the  stores 
about  your  book.  If  you  don't  come  up  to  the  standard,  they 
don't  want  you,"  said  a  well-seasoned  saleslady. 

And  an  elderly  saleswoman,  out  of  a  job,  said  pathetically: 
"  Guess  I'm  ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  I  was  making  $7  a  week 
selling  chinaware,  and  when  I  asked  for  a  raise  the  head  of  the 
department  said  *  You  know  if  you  don't  like  tlie  job  we  can  get 
plenty  of  young  girls  to  work  for  that,  or  even  less,'  so  that  shut 
me  up." 

Another  saleswoman  said  to  me :  "  You  know  the  law  says  we 
are  to  have  chairs,  but  its  simply  cruel  the  way  they  make  us 
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stand  up  all  day  long  in  some  departments.    I've  seen  girls  nearly 
fainting  from  tiredness  at  the  end  of  the  day." 

Many  complain  to  me  of  varicose  veins  and  flat  feet 
\(  On  the  other  hand,  department  stores,  which  are  continually 
changing  employees,  are  not  without  justification  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  They  assert  and  justly  so,  that  the  girls  are  in- 
efficient, thoughtless,  uninterested.  iSince  general  department 
store  work  calls  for  ordinary  intelligence,  and  ability  only,  the 
complaint  must  be  lodged  not  against  the  girls  alone,  but  beyond 
them,  to  the  causes  that  makes  them  inefficient.  Fatigue,  imder- 
nourishment,  unsatisfactory  living  conditions,  are  conceded  to 
be  causes  of  inefficiency.  Where  the  blame  for  these  conditiona 
lies  has  already  been  made  clear.  I  have  asked  many  girls  what 
they  considered  a  minimum  wage,  and  their  calculations  ranged 
from  $8  to  $12  curiously  enough  not  gauged  by  their  actual  earn- 
ings. For  a  stripper,  earning  $5.50,  a  girl  earning  $7  with 
family  responsibilities,  a  girl  getting  $6  without  family  respon- 
sibilities, all  set  $8  as  a  minimum.  Another  girl  boarding  and 
earning  $5  placed  the  minimum  at  $10.  "  If  you  expect  to  save 
a  bit,  you  must  be  getting  $12." 

To  the  girl  adrift,  earning  $5  to  $8  a  week,  home  rarely  spells 
out  comfort,  quiet,  rest,  a  place  where  fagged  nerves  and  weary 
limbs  depleted  by  the  day's  grind  are  recuperated.  Nor  is  it 
because  the  girls  are  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  a  better  man- 
ner of  living.  To  forestall  any  misconception  regarding  these 
girls,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  they  are  not  all  newly 
arrived  immigrants,  with  low  standards  of  living,  but  a  large 
proportion  are  American  bom  and  bred,  living  under  conditions 
to  which  they  vehemently  object,  yet  are  powerless  to  improve, 
because  their  pay  envelope  holds  so  little. 

Need  one  point  out  that  thousands  of  women  in  industry  do 
not  live  in  a  manner  to  increase  their  working  efficiency,  add  to 
their  vitality,  or  conserve  their  potential  power  for  motherhood. 
The  shop  girl,  because  she  earns  so  little,  and  works  so  hard, 
lives  in  congested,  frequently  unseemly  quarters,  robbed  of  all 
quiet  and  privacy.  Though  often  cruelly  spent  at  the  end  of  her 
day's  work,  she  comes  home  to  a  frugal  meal  and  to  more  toil. 
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Time  and  again  starved  in  her  play,  ignorant,  tempted  in  various 
ways  —  what  a  pitifully  strange  and  widespread  social  waste 
she  represents. 

Commissioner  Gompers  :  Does  any  one  desire  to  ask  the  lady 
any  questions? 

(There  was  no  response). 

Mrs.  Irene  Osgood  Andrews  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Andrews  will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  Irene 
Osgood  Andrews. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  some  of  your  qualifications  for  investiga- 
tion work  ?  A.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  was  factory  inspector  and  special  investigator  for  the  Wis- 
consin Bureau  of  Labor  for  two  years.  I  was  head  resident  of 
the  Northwestern  University  settlement  in  Chicago  for  a  short 
time,  and  since  that  time  have  been  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Q.  Now  you  did  some  work  in  investigating  certain  causes 
and  effects  with  reference  to  labor  for  this  Commission?     A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  particularly  what  work  you  did  ?  A.  My 
work  related  entirely  to  the  question  of  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment in  its  relation  to  the  living  wage.  It  was  confined  entirely 
to  that  aspect  and  covered  all  industries  for  which  information 
was  available. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  work  making  these  investigations? 
A.  Most  of  the  time  for  four  months. 

Q.  In  what  particular  trade  ?  A.  I  covered  all  trades,  that  is, 
I  took  that  one  point  of  irregularity  of  employment  for  as  many 
trades  as  there  was  information. 

Q.  Will  you  proceed  then,  Mrs.  Andrews?  A.  I  would  like 
to  make  my  remarks  very  short  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  perhaps  I  can  file  a  memorandum  of  some  of  the  other 
points.  Also  because  so  many  of  the  speakers  preceding  me  have 
brought  out  so  clearly  the  relation  between  irregularity  of  employ- 
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ment  and  wages.  For  instance  when  we  say  a  girl  gets  six  dollars 
a  week  or  eight  dollars  a  week,  I  think  those  who  have  heard  the 
testimony  at  these  hearings  will  not  now  assume  that  you  can 
multiply  that  six  or  eight  dollars  by  fifty^wo  and  say  that  $312 
or  $416  is  her  yearly  income.  That,  I  think,  is  onj  point  that 
we  have  learned  from  these  hearings  so  far. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  and  call  your  attention  to  what  the  girl 
with  irregular  employment  is  subject  to.    It  is  obvious  of  course 
to  all  of  us  that  complete  loss  of  work  occurring  when  an  em- 
ployee is  dropped  entirely  from  a  payroll  of  an  establishment, 
means  the  stopping  of  all  income,  and  the  discouraging,  often 
heart-breaking  task  of  seeking  a  new  job  and  going  from  place  to 
place,  really  begging  for  work.     At  other  times  employees  are 
only  temporarily  laid  off,  it  may  be  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  One 
department  may  be  closed  for  a  short  time  or  perhaps  the  entire 
establishment  shuts  down  for  a  few  weeks  or  few  days,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  worker  remains  with  the  establishment  and  must 
simply  wait  until  it  is  opened  again.     Such  periods  of  irregular 
work,  often  extending  over  several  months,  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  great  deal  of  short  time  work,  that  is  the  employee 
stays  on  the  payroll,  but  may  have  work  for  only  a  few  hours  a 
day  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  or  perhaps  is  entirely  un- 
employed.   What  this  irregularity  in  her  employment  means  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Katie  who  was  a  skilled  garment 
worker,  and  for  two  months  and  a  half  during  the  year  had  no 
work  at  all,  but  of  the  remaining  nine  months  and  a  half,  which 
is  a  significant  point  that  I  want  you  to  see,  she  had  only  three 
months  full  time  work.     During  the  other  six  and  a  half  months 
she  never  had  work  for  more  than  five  days  a  week  and  sometimes 
for  as  little  as  two  days  a  week.     What  that  irregularity  means 
to  her  income  you  can  all  judge  for  yourselves. 

An  illustration  of  how  industry  is  at  times  run  may  be  taken 
from  one  typical  establishment.  This  establishment  was  shut 
down  for  two  weeks  entirely  in  July  and  also  on  two  separate 
occasions  in  May  and  in  June,  losing  five  and  a  half  days  in  this 
way,  but  in  addition  no  less  than  24  times  during  the  dull  half  of 
the  year,  that  is  between  January  and  July,  from  one  to  21  de- 
partments were  closed  at  various  times  for  from  one  to  three  davs 


at  a  time.  The  smallest  total  number  of  days  lost  in  this  way  was 
five  and  a  half  in  three  of  the  departments  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber was  28%  days  in  one  of  the  departments.  In  other  depart- 
ments the  losses  range  between  these  two  figures. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  irregular  employment  was 
found  in  tfie  enormous  amount  of  shifting  from  place  to  place 
and  fronf^-fsi^pry  to  factory  which  exists  among  practically  all 
industrial  workers.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  in  the  year 
studied  by  the  Factory  Investigation  Commission,  45  per  cent, 
nearly  half  of  the  women  employed  in  the  confectionery  industry, 
stayed  only  four  weeks  or  less  in  the  same  place,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  stayed  less  than  three  months  of  the  year.  Only 
12  per  cent  of  them  remained  for  11  months  or  over.  You  can 
see  the  enormous  amount  of  shifting  that  occurs  in  this  industry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cause  for  that,  Mrs.  Andrews?  A.  I  think 
the  causes  are  quite  mixed.  The  industry  itself  is  quite  dis- 
organized, and  of  course  we  have  the  busy  and  rush  seasons  which 
a  few  employers,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
smooth  out,  as  far  as  possible,  but  only  a  few.    We  hope  that  more 

may  do  so. 

Q.  It  can  be  remedied  very  largely,  can  it  not,  this  rush  season  ? 
A.  In  many  industries  it  can  be  remedied.  Some  employers  have 
done  it  and  if  a  few  have  I  do  not  see  why  others  can  not.  In^ 
the  paper  box  industry,  we  may  say  confectionery  and  paper 
boxes,  about  half  of  the  employees  remain  only  two  months  in  the 
year.  From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  remain  11  months  or  more. 
It  is  needless  to  go  further  in  detail  on  this  question. 

The  same  situation  occurs  in  practically  all  industries. 

Another  very  interesting  point  on  the  question  of  shifting  of 
workers,  which  will  bring  this  point  home  very  clearly  I  think,  is 
that  in  some  of  the  department  stores  in  the  city,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  average  force,  that  is  an  average  force  for  the  year  of 
1,460  workers,  the  store  added  to  its  payroll  2,605  and  dropped 
from  its  payroll  2,657.  In  another  department  store  to  maintain 
an  average  force  of  3,750  employees,  it  added  to  its  payroll  12,159 
and  dropped  from  its  payroll  10,382. 

You  can  see  what  an  enormous  waste  that  is,  not  only  to  the 
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employer  in  his  business,  but  what  a  social  loss  it  is  to  the  worker 
and  to  society  in  general. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  A.  Of  course  the 
outstanding  cause  is  the  fact  that  in  the  department  stores  work 
is  seasonal.  At  Christmas  time  they  have  to  have  an  enormous 
number  of  workers. 

Q.  They  only  come  for  a  few  weeks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  other  cause  outside  of  the  Christmas  season? 
A.  I  think  that  a  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  undisciplined  and  un- 
trained character  of  the  workers  themselves.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  large  factor. 

Q.  That  is  they  want  the  change  of  going  from  one  place  to 
another,  they  are  dissatisfied  ?  A.  Of  course  we  must  never  for- 
get that  in  most  of  these  industries  wages  are  very  low  and  condi- 
tions are  frequently  bad,  and  a  large  number  of  the  girls,  if  they 
can  better  their  condition,  change  from  place  to  place.  That  is 
one  big  element  in  addition. 

Commissioner  Dreier:    Have  you  found  any  dismissal  of  the 
force  and  the  taking  on  of  a  cheaper  grade  of  worker;  could  that 
/T)e  any  reason  ?    A.  We  did  not  go  into  that  question. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  full  statistics  on 
irregular  employment.  It  is  shown  most  often  on  the  question 
of  the  variation  of  wages,  and  upon  actual  earnings  for  a  period 
of  time.  In  order  to  learn  more  about  this  loss  in  earnings,  we 
selected  from  the  very  best  factories  a  group  of  the  steadiest 
workers,  all  over  16  years  of  age,  and  all  of  them  paid  by  the 
week.  I  wish  you  would  notice  that  point  particularly.  These 
workers  represented  in  every  way  a  superior  class  of  employees. 
Comparison  was  then  made  between  the  scheduled  rate  of  pay 
per  week  and  actual  earnings  per  week.  Out  of  246  such  workers 
in  the  paper  box  industry  3%  per  cent  just  equaled  a  schedule  rate 
of  pay;  2%  per  cent  averaged  more  than  their  schedule  rate  of 
pay,  while  94  per  cent  earned  less  than  their  schedule  rate  of  pay. 
Of  these  94  per  cent  who  fell  below  their  rate  almost  two-thirds 
Ipst  over  10  per  cent  of  their  supposed  earnings  during  the  time 
4hey  worked  while  one-fourth  lost  from  16  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent,  and  15  per  cent  lost  over  a  quarter  of  their  supposed  in- 


come for  the  period.  In  the  confectionery  industry  we  selected 
a  similar  superior  group  of  workers,  1,063.  Out  of  this  number 
about  2  per  cent  received  above  their  schedule  rate  and  9  per 
cent  received  their  rate  while  89.7  per  cent  earned  less  than 
their  scheduled  rate.  Of  the  89  per  cent  to  suffer  a  wage  loss 
two-thirds  lost  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  rate  and  a  quarter 
lost  from  16  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  and  nearly  a  fifth  lost 
over  a  quarter  of  their  supposed  income.  The  average  wage 
loss  for  the  entire  group  was  about  15  per  cent  of  the  sched- 
uled rate.  A  girl  who  was  rated  at  six  dollars  a  week,  who 
should  have  had  an  annual  income  of  $312  would  in  reality  re- 
ceive $265 ;  a  girl  at  eight  dollars  a  week,  instead  of  an  annual 
income  of  $416,  would  receive  $353.50.  These  are  statistics  of 
large  masses  of  girls,  and  in  any  average  or  aggregate  extreme 
differences  are  smoothed  down  and  the  greater  fluctuations  disap- 
pear. If  we  want  to  realize  the  human  side  of  the  problem,  how 
individual  girls  are  affected  by  these  wage  differences,  we  must 
select  individual  instances  of  how  much  they  get  week  by  week. 
Three  such  representative  workers  were  taken  or  employed  nearly 
the  whole  year  in  factories.  These  were  piece  workers.  Mary, 
Nancy  and  Mamie  averaged  in  weekly  wages  $7.10,  $5.69  and 
$9.35  respectively. 

Q.  What  trade  ?    A.  Confectionery. 

Q.  What  are  they,  dippers?  A.  I  don't  recall.  They  were 
steady  workers  and  not  the  shifting  class  of  workers.  Mary  re- 
ceived as  little  as  $4.20  in  one  week  and  as  much  as  $10.01  in 
another.  Nancy  received  only  fifty  cents  one  week  and  the  next 
week  she  did  not  work  at  all.  In  another  week  she  made  only 
$2.91,  while  in  her  best  week  she  received  $8.79.  Mamie's 
weekly  wage  average  was  between  $3.27  and  $14.37.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  differences  of  58  per  cent,  66  per  cent  and  72 
per  cent  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  weekly  wages  of 
these  supposed  steady,  regular  workers,  and  the  surprising  fact 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  present  factory  conditions  is  that  nearly 
as  great  a  variation  was  found  in  the  wages  of  the  time  workers. 
I  want  to  emphasize  thdt  fact,  that  there  is  not  this  tremendous 
difference  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  between  piece 
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workers  and  time  workers.     The  time  workers  suffered  just  as 
much  as  the  piece  workers. 

I  want  to  speak  just  one  moment  on  the  question  of  dove-tailing 
employment.  So  many  people  say  if  Mary  is  thrown  out  of  this 
job  can  she  go  over  to  Mr.  Smith's  factory  and  get  a  job.  We 
averaged  the  employment  figures  for  all  of  the  industries  that  were 
investigated  by  the  Commission,  and  we  found  that  the  busy  sea- 
son in  all  of  the  industries  practically  coincided.  There  would 
be  slight  variations,  of  course,  but  practically  they  coincided. 
Now  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  question  of  dove-tailing  we  must 
^consider  also  the  question  of  skill.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  girl  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  doing  one  kind  of  work  to  suddenly  drop 
into  another  factory  and  take  up  another  kind  of  work.  There 
is  also  the  psychological  effect  which  we  cannot  forget.  And  the 
very  worst  thing  I  think  about  dove-tailing  is  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal degeneration  that  must  come  from  going  from  door  to  door 
and  begging  for  a  job.  A  girl  gets  to  the  point  where  if  she  has 
been  working  for  $8  a  week  she  says,  "  Give  me  anything,  I  will 
work  for  $3  a  week  if  that  is  all  I  can  get."  That  is  the  natural 
result. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  also  hampers  their  efficiency  ?  A.  Seriously 
so.  I  want  also  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  girl  who 
is  absolutely  out  of  a  job  who  can  do  this.  So  many  of  the  girls 
remain  on  the  payroll  but  they  have  this  short  time  work  which 
cuts  down  their  income. 

Q.  Could  that  be  avoided,  Mrs.  Andrews  —  the  short  time  work 
—  by  the  employer  arranging  his  business  differently  ?  A.  It  has 
l)een  avoided  by  some  manufacturers.  It  has  been  done  very 
nicely  in  the  shoe  industry,  and  several  other  industries. 

Q.  Is  that  because  of  organization?  A.  It  is  largely  because 
of  organization  in  the  industry.  A  few  employers  have  realized 
that  it  is  economy  to  them  to  do  it.  They  have  their  overhead 
charges  throughout  the  year  and  they  feel  that  it  is  a  loss  to  them 
if  they  are  not  working  their  establishment  throughout  the  year, 
and  therefore  by  planning  ahead  and  selecting  steady  orders  rather 
than  temporary  orders 

Q.  It  is  an  economic  benefit  to  both,  to  the  employer  and  the 
employee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  That  has  been  found  to  be  so  ?  A.  That  has  been  found  to 
be  a  decided  advantage.  I  just  want  to  close  by  saying  that  all 
of  these  facts  which  have  been  brought  out  here  by  the  previous 
speakers  seem  to  me  to  indicate  very  strongly  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing a  living  wage  board  or  commission  in  Xew  York  State, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  pay,  but 
also  to  help  regularize  employment  It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of 
all  of  these  facts  that  unless  industry  is  regularized  we  must,  in 
addition  to  what  we  consider  a  living  wage,  add  to  that  possibly 
15  per  cent  to  cover  the  time  lost  by  the  girls  through  unemploy- 
ment. We  need  such  a  board  then  to  study  conditions,  to  work 
with  employers  and  employees  in  getting  at  the  roots  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  co-operate  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  present  chaotic 
condition  of  industrial  management. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  think  it  only  fair  to  Mrs.  Andrews  to  say  that 
besides  preparing  for  the  Commission  a  very  valuable  digest  of  all 
the  laws  affecting  wage  legislation  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  she  has  undertaken 
this  investigation  at  practically  little  cost  to  the  Commission  and 
we  are  indebted  to  her  for  her  work  in  both  respects. 

Commissioner  Gompers  :  I  am  sure  Mr.  Elkus  and  Mr.  Shieu- 
tag  expressed  the  Commission's  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Andrews  for  her  valuable  work,  not  only  for  the  Commission,  but 
for  the  general  welfare  and  betterment  of  the  women  workers,  and 
for  all  of  the  people,  and  I  may  say  at  this  point,  this  Commission 
in  every  question,  has  had  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation and  services  of  a  large  number  of  good  women  and  good 
men  and  that  it  has  all  contributed  to  the  effort  of  the  Commission 
to  try  and  make  thinks  somewhat  better  in  the  lives  of  our  women 
workers  particularly,  and  our  men  workers  incidentally  and  per- 
haps for  the  protection  of  the  children. 

The  Commission  has  not  undertaken  to  revolutionize  industry. 
That  would  have  been  a  most  impracticable  and  unwise  course  to 
pursue,  even  if  the  Commission  had  the  power.  The  interest 
which  the  people  of  the  State  and  particularly  of  the  city  of  Kew 
York  have  manifested  in  the  investisjations  of  the  Commission 
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and  that  which  the  Commission  has  tried  to  do  is  a  source  of 
gratification.  It  is  not  within  our  knowledge  as  to  whether  at 
this  time  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  have  a  new  lease 
of  life  or  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  such  a  new  lease.  However, 
whether  that  be  requested  of  the  Legislature  or  if  requested 
whether  it  is  granted  by  the  Legislature,  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate moment,  but  one  which  will  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission  and  of  the  Legislature  later  on.  I  think  I  be- 
speak the  sentiment  of  the  counsel  as  well  as  of  the  Commission 
for  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  general  public,  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  State  who  are  giving  deep  thought  to  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted,  and  the  effort  to  find  a  way  out,  for 
protection  against  wrongs  and  evils  and  mismanagement,  and  to 
try  and  bring  some  little  more  light  into  the  lives  and  hopes  and 
the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  time,  particularly  those 
who  toil,  and  to  safeguard  the  children  of  our  time  for  a  better 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  future,  on  which  after  all  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  republic  must  ultimately  depend. 

Mr.  -Cohen  :  Referring  to  the  causes  of  unemployment,  do  you 
not  believe  that  owing  to  the  vocational  disadvantage  of  the  many 
young  girls  seeking  in  a  certain  field  for  employment,  that  that 
is  also  a  great  factor ;  that  they  are  so  often  thrown  out  of  work. 
I  mean  that  because  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  particular  voca- 
tion in  which  they  seek  employment? 

Mrs.  Andrews  :  I  think  that  is  very  true.  The  young  people 
go  in  the  industry  very  early.  They  are  quite  untrained  and 
undisciplined  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  work. 

Mr.  Cohen:  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  Boston  Vocational  Officer  in  the  Public  Schools;  do 
you  not  believe  that  if  these  activities  were  spread  more  in  other 
cities  —  let  us  say  in  New  York  —  where  a  vocational  adviser 
would  interview  boys  and  girls  before  they  graduate  from  public 
school  and  thereby  further  advise  them  in  what  capacity  or  in 
what  field  they  would  be  more  successful  than  in  others  that  this 
would  eliminate  probably  a  great  many  of  the  shif  tings  in  position 
that  we  have  now  at  the  present  time  ? 
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Mrs.  Andrews  ;  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  factor. 
I  think  any  system  of  industrial  training  that  is  not  connected  very 
closely  with  the  labor  exchange  or  with  some  authority  that  can 
give  them  information  concerning  the  opportunities  in  industries 
will  be  a  failure,  because  otherwise  they  would  be  simply  going 
into  occupations  that  are  already  overcrowded. 

Mr.  DiETz:  In  reference  to  unemployment  do  you  not  think 
that  the  main  cause  of  unemployment  is  the  fact  that  the  employer 
is  unable  at  certain  periods  of  the  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities of  giving  these  employees  jobs ;  in  other  words  he  is  ih 
a  position  where  it  is  not  profitable  for  him  to  employ  them  ? 

Mrs.  Andrews:  That  is  obviously  true.  It  is  his  duty  to 
study  his  business  and  be  able  to  give  them  employment  as  far  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Andrews  whether  it  is 
possible  in  an  industry  like  the  garment  industry,  making  cloaks 
and  suits  and  waists,  with  the  fluctuations  in  styles,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  make  up  stock  for  future  use,  whether  she  sees  any 
possibility  of  the  employer  studying  the  employment  and  spread- 
ing it  over  a  year  ? 

Mrs.  Andrews:  I  must  plead  guilty  to  that.  I  do  think  we 
women  are  very  largely  responsible  for  the  fluctuation  in  the 
garment  industry,  and  I  do  think  you  have  a  very  serious  problem 
there,  but  possibly  if  you  bring  a  little  pressure,  all  working  to- 
gether might  be  able  to  help. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  change  the  ideas  of 
women  on  that  ? 

Mrs.  Andrews  :  That  is  not  impossible.  Women  are  becoming 
more  rational  on  the  question  of  dress. 

Commissioner  Dreieb:  Isn't  it  true  that  the  most  efficient  de- 
signers of  the  details  of  dress  are  men  ? 

Mrs.  Andrews  :    Yes,  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Elkus:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  announced  at  the  opening 
of  these  two  days  of  hearings,  these  facts  have  been  presented  and 
will  be  available  for  any  one  who  desires  them  and  at  some  future 
time  —  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  hearings  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  conclusions  upon  these  facts,  that  is,  upon  recommenda- 
tions or  suggestions  as  to  recommendations.  Those  dates  will  be 
announced  later. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Commission  will  take  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 


HEARING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 

INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION,  HELD  IN  THE 

HALL  OF  RECORDS,  SURROGATES  COURT 

ROOM,   MONDAY,   JANUARY  4,  1915, 

AT    10:30    A.   M. 


Present  —  Hox.  Robert  F.  Wagnee,  Chairman, 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Hamilton, 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier, 

Commissioners, 


Appearances. —  Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel, 

Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Assistant  Counsel. 


Subject  :  Minimum  Wage. 

Mr.  Elkus:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Charles  Francis  of  the 
Charles  Francis  Press  desires  to  be  heard  and  I  have  some  letters 
and  documents  that  I  want  to  have  put  on  the  record,  so  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  won't  wait  for  the  other 
members  but  will  go  ahead  as  far  as  we  can.  The  Commission 
sent  a  letter  after  the  last  hearing  to  every  concern,  corporation 
and  co-partnership  whose  business  had  been  investigated,  telling 
them  of  the  hearings  which  have  been  had  and  the  report  which 
had  been  made  by  Dr.  Wookton.  That  report  is  in  type  and  has 
been  sent  to  a  number  of  people  for  investigation  and  examination, 
the  idea  of  this  hearing  today,  tomorrow  and  Saturday  being  this: 
Dr.  Woolston  made  his  detailed  report,  giving  orally  the  substance 
of  it,  stating  what  had  been  accomplished  by  his  investigators  and 
giving  his  conclusions,  and  the  other  investigators  have  also  made 
their  reports.  Time  was  then  given  to  those  who  desired  to  discuss 
these  reports  and  give  their  views  upon  the  whole  question  at 
these  hearings,  so  that  those  who  come  here  are  in  a  position  to 
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know  what  facts  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission and,  if  they  wish,  give  any  additional  facts  and  also  give 
their  views  on  this  subject,  so  that  the  Commission  may  be  pre- 
pared to  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  Commission  has  formed  no 
opinion  or  conclusion  upon  the  subject  at  this  time.  Now  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  that  hereafter  no 
one  may  say  that  facts  which  the  Commission  had  gathered  were 
inaccurate,  the  Commission  sent  this  letter  to  every  concern  which 
had  been  investigated  by  the  Commission  or  its  agents  which  I 
will  read  with  your  permission: 

"  My  Dear  Sir. —  The  Commission  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
to  consider  the  subject  of  wages,  and  to  hear  suggestions  from 
those  interested  concerning  the  advisability  of  enacting  some 
form  of  wage  legislation  for  New  York  State.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  January  7,  1915,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  Room 
504  of  the  Surrogates  Court,  in  the  Hall  of  Records,  Chambers 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  Commission  would  like  very  much 
to  have  you  appear  at  this  hearing  and  bring  to  its  attention 
whatever  facts  you  desire  with  reference  to  wages  and  the  wage 
problem  generally,  and  to  make  any  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject  that  you  deem  advisable. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  fully,  and  to  call  any  witnesses 
that  you  desire. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  have  you  appear  personally 
because  yours  is  one  of  the  establishments  in  which  detailed  wage 
statistics  were  gathered  by  the  Commission's  investigators,  and 
we  feel  that  your  testimony  would  be  of  help  to  us  in  formulating 
our  recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  The  Commission  is  of 
course  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  sub- 
poena, but  we  prefer  that  such  attendance  be  voluntary. 

I  hope  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  invitation,  and  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  notify  the  counsel  to  the 
Commission  at  your  earliest  convenience  whether  you  will  be 

present. 

'  -^  Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT  F.  WAGNER, 

,  '  ^  Chairman," 


That  was  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Senator 
Wagner.  There  was  sent  to  each  of  the  persons  interested  printed 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  director  with  reference  to  the  paper 
box  industry  in  New  York  City;  the  report  of  the  director  with 
reference  to  the  confectionery  industry  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  report  of  Miss  Van  Kleeck  for  the  Commission  on  wages  in 
the  millinery  trade,  and,  as  I  said  before,  advance  copies  of  Dr. 
Woolston's  complete  report. 

Mb.  Charles  Francis  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  Charles  Francis  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  president  of  the  Charles  Francis  Press?  A. 
I  am. 

Q.  And  that  is  engaged  in  what  business  ?  A.  In  the  printing 
.business. 

Q.  In  this  city  ?    A.  In  this  city. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A.  Thirty  West  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Francis?  A.  The  most  that  I  have  to  say  was  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Judge  Ommen,  which  was  sent  out  by  Judge  Ommen  as 
counsel  for  the  Typothatae  some  time  ago  and  is  contained  in 
this  communication  here.  I  at  that  time  investigated  the  matter 
very  closely  and  gave  it  careful  attention.  Since  then  I  have 
been  very  busy  and  have  been  unable  to  give  it  further  attention, 
and  this  contains  practically  the  whole  of  the  conclusions  which  I 
drew  on  the  subject  of  the  minimum  wage  or  any  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

Q.  What  is  your  conclusion  ?  A.  My  conclusion  is  that  insofar 
as  the  State  is  concerned  it  would  be  much  better  left  alone. 

Q.  In  your  business  do  you  employ  women  as  well  as  men? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  women  ?  A.  The  average  wage 
of  the  women  in  the  bindery  is  about  $12.00.  In  the  composition 
room  where  they  work  alongside  of  the  men  it  is  fully  as  much  as 
the  men  earn,  four  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  So  that  the  minimum  wage  law,  if  there  was  such  a  thing, 
which  made  a  minimum  wage  of  eight  or  nine  dollars  a  week 
would  not  affect  you  at  all  ?    A.  Yes  it  would. 
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Q.  In  what  way?  A.  In  the  fact  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  average.     We  have  to  have  some  people  not  as  competent  as 

others. 

Q.  When  you  say  twelve  dollars  a  week  you  mean  that  is  the 
average?    A.  That  is  the  averaga 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  wage  for  women  ?  A.  The  minimum 
wage  would  probably  be  eight  dollars. 

Q.  Am  I  correct  then,  Mr.  Francis,  in  understanding  you  to 
say,  that  no  woman  is  paid  less  than  eight  dollars  a  week?  A. 
She  may  earn  less  on  piece  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  sum  paid  to  women  on  piece  work? 
A.  The  average  would  not  be  less  than  that. 

Q.  On  piece  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  binding  ?    A.  In  the  piece  work  and  binding. 

Q.  Now  will  you  give  your  reasons  for  your  views  about  the 
matter  ?  We  will  be  very  glad  to.  have  them.  A.  I  have  been  in 
the  printing  business  for  something  over  half  a  century,  and  also 
in  various  countries.  In  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  in  England, 
and  in  the  United  States,  I  have  found  that  wherever  legislation 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  minimum  wage  that  it  was  usually 
a  failure,  because  the  workers  will  take  care  of  that  themselves. 
I  would  state  that  at  the  present  time  I  am  running  what  they 
call  a  closed  shop,  a  union  shop,  and  I  pay  practically  the  maxi- 
mum wages  that  are  being  paid  in  the  business.  I  aim  to  have 
the  workers  work  with  me  rather  than  for  me. 

Q.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  a  question  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  say  where  there  was  minimum  wage  legislation  where 
you  were  familiar  with  it,  by  the  state,  it  was  a  failure ;  now  in 
what  states  or  countries  were  you  in  where  such  legislaticwi  was 
had  ?  A.  They  attempted  that  in  Kew  Zealand,  and,  at  this  time  — 
it  is  so  long  ago  I  can  not  tell  you  why  it  was  a  failure. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?    A.  That  was  in  1867  and  1968. 

Q.  Was  that  for  men  or  women  and  children  ?  A.  It  was  for  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  why  it  was  a  failure  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  country  or  state  where  you  know  of  it  being 
a  failure  ?    A.    ^Vhere  it  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  has  been  minimum 
wage  legislation  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  union  ?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  there?  A.  I  do  not,  in 
those  states. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  there  whether  it  was  a 
failure  or  success  ?    A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Your  views  are  given  about  something  that  happened  in 
1867  in  New  Zealand?    A.  In  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  Mr.  Francis  that  in  New  Zealand  today 
they  have  minimum  wage  legislation?  A.  Yes  but  they  have  an 
entirely  different  plan  of  organization. 

Q.  But  they  have  some  system?     A.  Some  system. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  going  on  since  the  '70s,  for  the  last  40  or  45 
years,  in  that  length  of  time  —  some  years  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  don't  care  particularly  about  how  long,  but  for  a  number 
of  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  system  is  there  now  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  successful  there  or  not  ?  A.  I 
know  their  general  plan  is  successful  but  it  is  an  entirely  different 
plan  from  what  is  proposed  here. 

Q.  There  is  no  plan  proposed  here;  what  plan  do  you  under- 
stand there  is  proposed  here  ?  A.  They  take  care  of  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employe. 

Q.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  plan,  so  if  you  have  an 
idea  there  is  some  plan  proposed  here  you  are  mistaken?  A.  If 
you  wish  me  to  state  the  plan  that  I  think  would  be  effective  — 

Q.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  get  your  views  upon  ?  A.  I 
will  state  that  very  distinctly,  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  minimum 
wage,  which  minimum  wage  would  become  the  standard  wage, 
because  that  would  be  the  standard  wage,  it  could  not  be  anything 
else, —  it  does  that  invariably  —  you  can  take  any  nation  that 
establishes  the  minimum  wage  and  that  minimum  wage  is  the 
standard  wage  and  if  you  are  going  to  establish  the  standard 
wage  then  there  is  a  standard  expense  and  I  think  if  the  govern- 
ment undertakes  to  do  that  that  it  should  also  undertake  to  make 
a  standard  price  for  the  work,  which  is  the  employer's  end  of  the 
proposition. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  ever  suggested  that,  to  ^x  a 
minimum  wage  and  a  minimum  price  —  however  go  right  ahead 
Mr.  Francis?  A.  That  is  the  point  that  I  make,  and  if  that 
standard  price  was  made  then  it  ought  to  be  made  on  a  scientific 
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basis  which  would  give  the  employer  a  proper  profit  for  his  busi- 
ness. If  the  state  is  going  to  step  in  and  state  how  much  an  em- 
ployer shall  pay  for  his  labor  which  he  is  selling  then  it  should 
state  also  a  standard  price  which  he  should  get  for  that  labor 
which  he  sells,  enabling  him  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  5  what  was  the 
plan  you  had  in  mind;  was  that  the  plan  you  meant  you  had  in 
mind  ?    A.  That  is  the  plan  I  have  in  mind,  yes. 

Q.  Now  do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  fixing  a  minimum 
wage  or  having  a  board  fix  wages  in  different  trades  where  women 
are  employed  or  minors  other  than  men?  A.  I  don't  like  that 
question  the  way  it  is  put. 

Q.  Answer  it  any  way  you  like  ?  A.  If  you  take  the  children 
out  of  that  question,  and  I  say  I  think  they  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  basis  —  children  have  got  to  be  protected — they 
have  got  to  be  taken  care  of. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  there  is  a  minimum  wage  for  children,  and 
one  for  women,  is  that  your  idea?  A.  No  I  don't  believe  in  a 
minimum  wage  at  all  because  I  think  it  will  regulate  itself  in 
the  matter  of  business. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  I  mean  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  question  of  wage  at  all  it  should  be 
upon  an  equal  basis  for  women  and  men. 

Q.  How  about  minors?  A.  Minors  I  think  would  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  some  way. 

Q.  By  the  State  ?     A.  I  don't  think  by  the  State. 

Q.  How  would  you  suggest  that  they  be  taken  care  of?  A. 
In  a  general  sense,  I  think,  they  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
ordinary  business  way  that  they  have  been  taken  care  of  for 
years.  For  instance  you  can  take  in  our  business  many  years 
ago  when  an  apprentice  came  into  the  business  he  had  to  pay 
some  twenty  or  fifty  pounds  in  England  for  the  privilege  of 
learning  the  business  and  he  got  but  little  if  any  wages  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years.     That  has  been  practically  discontinued. 
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Q.  Your  business  Mr.  Francis  is  what  might  be  called  a 
skilled  business,  it  requires  skill  for  anybody  who  is  employed  in 
it?     A.  It  requires  skill. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  wages  are  regulated  in  a  general  way  by 
business,  that  is  you  mean  in  businesses  like  yours  the  employees 
are  associated  together  and  have  an  association  which  takes  care 
of  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours  and  so  forth, 
is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  ex- 
plain the  association  which  we  have.  We  have  an  organization 
called  the  Printers  League  of  America,  which  is  for  nothing  else 
but  the  establishment  of  wages.  We  employ  union  labor.  All 
the  employers  of  this  organization  employ  union  labor  and  they 
have  a  peace  compact  with  the  unions  which  states  they  will  em- 
ploy their  members  and  that  all  negotiations  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  consultation,  conciliation  and  final  arbitration  on  any 
question  that  comes  up;  no  strikes,  no  lockouts,  and  we  have 
found  it  to  be  eminently  successful.  We  have  had  two  arbitra- 
tions since  this  went  into  effect  in  the  latter  part  of  1906,  and 
those  two  arbitrations  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
Everything  else  has  been  settled  between  the  unions  and  our 
organizations  by  methods  of  consultation  and  conciliation. 

Q.  So  you  have  no  objection  to  your  employees  organizing? 
A.  I  would  rather  they  would. 

Q.  Because  you  then  have  a  responsible  body  to  deal  with? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  are  you  familiar  at  all  Mr.  Francis  with  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  to  women  and  minors  in  employments  which  do 
not  require  much  skill  or  training  and  where  they  are  not  organ- 
izzed  ?  A.  I  have  very  little  experience  in  regard  to  other  busi- 
nesses than  the  printing  business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  yourself  as  to  what  is  a  living 
wage  for  women  to  live  upon  in  this  city  ?  A.  That  is  a  very 
difficult  question. 

Q.  Now  it  appeared  before  the  commission  that  there  were 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  women  receiving  four  and  four  dollars 
and  a  half  of  week  and  five  dollars  a  week  and  six  dollars  a  week. 
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as  well  as  men,  but  I  am  talking  of  women  alone ;  from  your  ex- 
perience sta  an  employer  employing  women  are  you  able  to  say 
and  can  you  say  whether  or  not  that  is  a  living  wage  in  this  city  ? 
A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  pretty  low  but  there  are  other 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  regard  to  that  same 
thing,  and  that  is  this:  For  instance  you  take  a  person  who  is  not 
expert,  even  though  it  is  not  an  expert,  scientific  proposition  you 
are  going  into,  if  they  are  not  accustomed  to  the  work,  anybody 
who  goes  into  a  position  of  that  kind  will  take  at  least  three,  four 
or  five  weeks  before  they  will  be  worth  anything  to  the  employer, 
and  during  that  time  it  has  been  the  custom  in  some  instances  I 
know  of  to  hold  them  two  weeks  on  absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  preparatory  period ;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  where  the  average  wage  for  years  has  been  the  amount 
stated  ?     A.  Wouldn't  that  standard  wage  apply  to  them  the  same 

as  anybody  else? 

Q.  1  don't  know,  I  just  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  an  em- 
ployer ?     A.  In  the  preparatory  stage  I  should  say  it  ought  not  to 

apply. 

Q.  But  after  the  preparatory  stage  is  over?  A.  After  the 
preparatory  stage  I  should  think  they  ought  to  receive  enough  to 
live  on  anyway. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  you  think  would  be  a  living 

wage?     A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  of  any  other  way,  where  wages  are  below 
the  living  wage,  do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which  they  can  be 
raised  except  by  either  a  union  or  an  organization  of  working 
people  or  by  governmental  action?  A.  In  every  case  I  should 
think  that  the  commercialism  of  the  proposition  would  take  care 
of  itself.  There  are  certain  things  upon  which  you  can  not  af- 
ford to  pay  more  than  a  certain  price.  Now  it  may  be  that  you 
can  get  that  labor  or  you  can  not  get  that  labor  and  the  com- 
mercialism of  it  is  just  merely  this,  you  can  either  do  those 
things,  that  is  you  can  either  hire  that  labor  at  that  price  or  you 
can  go  without  the  business. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand ?     A.  Yes.     Another  thing  T  would  like  to  state  right  here 
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is  this,  that  the  wages  in  New  York  City,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
much  higher  than*  they  are  in  any  city  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  our  line  of  business. 

Q.  Isn't  that  because  in  your  line  of  business  the  employees 
are  so  well  organized?  A.  That  is  partially  the  reason,  and  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  work  that  emanates  in  New  York  is  not 
done  in  New  York  City,  it  is  done  outside,  and  a  person  on  a 
minimum  wage  can  afford  to  live  in  a  country  town  very  much 
cheaper  than  they  could  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  take  it  that  wages  are  smaller  outside 
the  State  or  outside  the  city,  that  is  because  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing is  smaller  as  well  as  lack  of  organization  ?  A.  They  may  be 
smaller  in  size  and  yet  greater  in  purchasing  power. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  no  matter  how  low  the  wage 
may  be  paid  to  women  or  children  that  there  should  be  no  action 
by  the  government  at  all?     A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  think  the  employees  should  be  left  to  organize  them- 
selves or  the  matter  should  be  left  so  that  the  employer  may  em- 
ploy labor  as  cheap  as  he  can  get  it?  A.  I  think  that  is  the 
commercialism  of  the  whole  proposition? 

Q.  You  think  it  should  be  left  to  a  purely  commercial  propo- 
sition?    A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  And  that  the  State  should  not  interfere  and  has  no  interest 
in  the  matter  ?     A.  If  they  do  interfere  they  ought  to  go  further. 

Q,  They  should  not  interfere  unless  they  are  willing  to 
guarantee  to  the  employer  his  price  for  the  merchandise  ?  A.  A 
proper  return  for  the  work  he  is  doing. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  it  was  disclosed  that  there  were  in  this 
city  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women  who  because  they  were 
unable  to  organize  were  receiving  salaries  of  four  or  five  dollars 
a  week,  which  turned  out  to  be  less  than  a  fairly  living  wage, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  in  their  cases  whatever  but  the  mat- 
ter should  be  left  to  right  itself  on  a  commercial  basis?  A.  I 
believe  that  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  Now  suppose  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Francis,  that  because  these 
women  and  minors  received  these  wages,  they  were  really  a 
burden  upon  the  public  and  upon  the  State  and  had  to  be  taken 
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care  of  in  other  ways  for  the  balance  of  their  living  expenses 
would  that  alter  your  opinion  in  any  way?  A.  It  might  I 
should  have  to  have  it  proved  first. 

Q.  Assume  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  was  so?  A.  Don't  we 
assume  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  minimum  wage  people  are 
members  of  a  family,  of  which  the  head  may  be  receiving  a 
pretty  high  price  while  those  who  are  coming  into  the  factory 
are  earning  a  smaller  wage  and  assisting  in  their  living  and  mak- 
ing their  living? 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  an  excuse  then,  as  1  understand  you, 
for  paying  a  low  wage  to  a  person  less  than  a  living  wage,  or 
what  they  are  entitled  to,  that  somebody  else  in  the  family  is 
earning  more  than  enough  and  can  support  them  or  partially  sup- 
port them  ?  A.  I  think  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  father  of  the 
family  should  have  sufiicient  to  help  his  own  family  into  a  proper 
position. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  if  because  the  man  who  is  at  the  head 
of  a  family  earns  twenty  dollars  a  week,  we  will  say,  is  that 
sufficient  reason  why  his  daughter  who  is  21  years  ot  age  should 
only  receive  four  or  five  dollars  a  week?  A.  If  that  is  all  she 
can  earn,  yes. 

Q.  Although  it  is  conceded  that  it  is  not  a  living  wage  for  her 
herself?  A.  I  don't  see  that  that  question  is  material  in  the 
proposition. 

Q.  Then  would  you  determine  the  wages  of  a  woman  working 
in  a  factory  on  a  different  basis  if  she  lived  at  home  than  if  she 
had  to  be  self-supporting;  I  am  asking  for  your  information; 
we  want  to  get  your  views  on  the  subject  ?  A.  I  should  disagree 
with  the  whole  proposition. 

Q.  You  say  that  perhaps  these  people  are  not  dependent  be- 
cause they  live  at  home;  when  you  say  you  disagree  with  the 
proposition  you  mean  that  should  not  be  considered  at  all; 
whether  she  lives  at  home  or  not?  A.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
interfere  with  the  family  relations  of  the  parties  who  are  apply- 
ing for  work. 

Q.  No,  but  would  the  fact  that  she  lived  at  home  have  an/r- 
thing  to  do  with  her?     A.  It  might  from  her  stpndpoint. 
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Q.  But  not  from  yours?  A.  From  our  standpoint  it  would 
be  just  merely  what  she  could  earn. 

Q.  In  your  business  whether  a  girl  lives  at  home  or  not  does 
not  make  any  difference  ?  A.  Very  little  because  they  get  the  same 
price  anyway. 

Q.  They  get  the  same  price  whether  they  live  at  home  or  not  ? 
A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  unless  a  girl  is  supported  by  some  other 
person,  either  in  a  family  or  out  of  a  family,  if  she  receives  less 
than  a  living  wage  the  State  must  in  some  way  either  directly 
or  indirectly  take  care  of  her?     A.  I  can't  see  that 

Q.  I  say  unless  she  lives  with  her  family?  A.  Unless  she 
lives  — 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Well  that  might  be  and  might  not  be. 

Q.  And  isn't  that  then  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  taking  care 
of  the  girl  from  her  employer  by  not  paying  her  a  decent  wage 
to  the  public  generally  ?  A.  I  can't  see  where  the  State  comes 
in  in  the  proposition.  I  think  the  commerciality  of  the  proposi- 
tion would  take  care  of  itself. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  Mr.  Francis  don't  you  think  an  industry  ought  to  pay  its 
employees  wages  upon  which  they  can  live?  A.  If  it  is  put  in 
in  that  way,  yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  an  industry  which  is  not  paying, 
apparently  not  paying  wages,  upon  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  who  are  working  in  that  industry  can  live  ?  A.  Some- 
times I  consider  it  is  impossible  for  the  employer  of  labor  to 
pay  any  such  wages  and  that  the  thing  must  regulate  itself,  and 
if  they  are  assisted  they  must  be  assisted  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  Would  you  have  them  assisted  by  having  a  special  pension 
for  them  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  family  relationship  would  be  the 
proper  plan. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  a  woman  was  supported  partially  by  her 
husband  or  her  father,  the  fact  that  she  worked  eight  or  nine 
hours  a  day  in  the  factory  would  not  of  necessity  give  her  the 
right  to  earn  a  living  wage  —  a  wage  upon  which  she  can  live? 
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A,  Not  unless  she  can  earn  it  commercially,  because  the  com- 
merciality  of  this  whole  proposition  is  the  real  action.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  whole  community.  If  for  instance  I  can  only 
get  a  certain  price  for  goods  it  is  up  to  me  to  get  them  manu- 
factured at  a  little  less  than  that  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  for 
the  employer.     It  can't  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  margin  to  the  employer  is  too  high 
sometimes?  A.  Judging  by  my  own  experience  no,  I  do  not 
think  so,  and  judging  by  the  experience  I  have  had  in  looking 
over  the  financial  condition  of  our  business  I  should  say  it  was  a 
very  small  amount  that  the  employer  got.  I  mean  the  general 
employers  of  the  city  in  our  line  of  business. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  the  employees  of  the  printing  trades 
have  been  organized,  the  women?     A.  The  women  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Before  that  were  their  wages  smaller  or  larger?  A. 
Smaller. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  get  then  on  the  average?  A.  Well  I 
presume  the  advance  has  been  35  per  cent. 

Q.  Since  organization  ?    A.  About  that 

Q.  And  you  as  an  employer  say  it  was  a  very  good  thing  they 
did  organize  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint?  A.  No,  I 
don't  say  that,  I  say  I  would  sooner  have  them  organized  than 
unorganized  because  instead  of  dealing  with  every  mdividual  in 
your  place  you  deal  with  the  whole  body  as  a  union. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  misquote  you ;  were  you  opposed  to  organi- 
zation or  in  favor  of  it?  A.  I  have  never  been  opposed  to 
organization  for  the  protection  of  the  working  people. 

By  Mr.  Ommen: 

Q.  Mr.  Francis,  the  question  of  wages  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry, for  example,  what  percentage  of  the  cost  is  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles?     A.  From  90  to  95  per  cent. 

Q.  And  you  base  the  price  of  your  products  on  the  price  of 
your  wages?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  if  your  wages  go  up  the  price  of  your  product  must 
go  up?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  if  that  were  prevalent  in  every  wage  earning  busi- 
ness can  you  see  where  the  opportunity  for  women  to  have  any 
more  money  than  they  have  at  present  would  come  out?  A. 
That  would  leave  the  impression  with  me  that  it  would  be  a 
cheapening  of  the  dollar;  in  other  words  it  would  not  purchase 
as  much. 

Q.  If  it  were  universally  adopted  in  this  State  it  would  raise 
the  price  of  products  in  every  industry  the  same  as  it  would  in 
the  printing  industry  and  the  woman  herself  would  not  have 
any  more  to  live  on  than  she  has  to-day?  A.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  mean,  the  dollar  would  not  purchase  as  much. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  women  by  having 
a  minimum  wage  if  you  raise  the  price  of  the  things  they  have  to 
buy  ?    A.  Not  a  particle. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  And  yet  you  would  be  opposed  even  though  it  had  no  benefit 
to  the  women  ?    A.  I  don't  get  that  exactly. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Judge  Ommen  that  if  the 
minimum  wage  was  established  or  some  wage  was  fixed,  and 
wages  were  increased,  that  that  would  only  be  an  artificial  raise 
and  would  not  be  any  real  raise  or  any  real  benefit,  is  that  right  ? 
A.  It  would  upset  the  business  because  you  would  have  to  raise 
your  price  proportionally  and  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Q.  And  as  I  understand  you  to  say  it  would  not  be  of  any 
benefit  to  the  women  who  were  supposed  to  be  benefited  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  them. 

Q.  It  would  be  some  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any. 

< 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion;  you  would  still  oppose 
it  although  it  would  not  be  of  any  benefit?  A.  I  oppose  it  on 
the  basis  that  it  would  not  be  any  benefit 

Q.  Now  when  the  wages  were  increased  35  per  cent.,  after  the 
women  were  organized,  did  your  prices  for  printing  go  up  or 
go  down?  A.  The  prices  for  binding-:- it  is  more  on  the  bind- 
ing than  on  the  other  because  in  the  printing  business  a  woman  is 
exactly  on  the  same  basis  as  the  man. 

Q.  Did  prices  go  up  or  go  down?    A.  They  went  up. 
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Q.  Are  thej  more  to-day  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago? 
A.  They  certainly  are. 

Q.  How  much  more?     A.  As  much  as  the  wages. 

Q.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  more  ?     A.  Thirty-five  per  cent  more. 

Q.  And  yet  the  women  receive  more  in  the  printing  industry 
than  in  other  trades?  A.  They  do  but  their  purchasing  power 
is  not  that  much. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  when  they 
got  four  dollars  a  week  fifteen  years  ago?  A.  1  might  explain 
that  on  this  basis;  for  instance  when  I  left  England  the  wages 
of  a  compositor  were  nine  dollars  a  week.  The  wages  of  a  com- 
positor in  the  United  States  was  eighteen  dollars  per  week,  and  I 
was  asked  the  question  where  the  difference  came  in  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  I  said  if  you  can  save  a  dollar  a 
week  on  the  nine  dollars  in  England  and  two  dollars  in  the 
United  States  and  if  you  go  back  to  England  to  spend  it  you 
will  make  two  dollars  but  otherwise  you  will  not.  * 

Q.  How  about  living  here  ?  A.  Living  here  will  cost  you  twice 
as  much ;  it  would  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  that  time.    A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  But  not  now?     A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  1871-78. 

By  Mr.  Ommen: 

Q.  So  that  you  base  this  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  of 
no  benefit  to  the  women  or  to  the  community?  A.  That's  it 
exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  also  base  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State  with  the  proper  conduct  of  business  ?  A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  Now  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  average  woman  or  man  that  works  in  your  place  if  a  mini- 
mum wage  were  created  ?  A.  It  would  tend  to  a  certain  extent 
to  destroy  that  efficiency  without  a  doubt 

Commissioner  Dreieb  :   Why  ? 

Mr.  Francis  :  Because  they  would  know  if  they  were  going  to 
get  a  certain  wage  and  they  would  not  be  placed  upon  the  basis 
of  their  production. 
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By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  now  that  by  your  agreement  with  the  unions 
they  really  have  a  minimum  wage?  A.  In  consultation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  mean  by  agreement  ?     A.  Yes  and  consultation. 

Q.  But  that  is  fixed  as  a  minimum  wage?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  That  does  not  demoralize  the  men  and  women  does  it  ?  A. 
It  is  fixed  as  a  minimum  wage  with  certain  restrictions,  restric- 
tions as  to  apprentices  and  cheaper  labor. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  now  ^x  in  your  business  what 
some  people  might  like  to  have  the  State  do?  A.  Some  people 
might  like  to  have  the  State  do  it  but  — 

Q.  You  fix  by  agreement  what  some  people  want  the  State  to 
do;  now  supposing  it  was  so  created  by  the  State  which  said  that 
employes  might  agree  with  their  employers  upon  a  wage,  through 
association  or  otherwise,  and  that  if  they  could  not  agree,  or 
rather,  put  it  this  way,  if  no  minimum  wage  could  be  fixed  then 
this  board  should  have  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  after 
hearing  all  parties  ?  A.  That  is  where  I  think  the  interference 
comes  with  the  business. 

Q.  There  should  not  be  such  interference?     A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  the  people  could  not  organize  or  were  too  weak  to 
organize  the  employees  would  you  suggest  a  remedy  in  that 
case?  A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  in  that  case;  the  competi- 
tion would  make  the  remedy. 

By  Commissioner  Dbeieb: 

Q.  Mr.  Francis,  if  you  had  a  wage  board  —  take  the  millinery 
trade  for  example  —  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers 
and  employees  wouldn't  that  be  exactly  the  thing  you  have  now  in 
your  trade?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  their  decision  should  be  accepted  or  the  State  would 
say  the  decision  of  this  board  as  to  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  trade  in  question,  isn't  that  practically 
the  same  thing  you  have  ?  A.  Except  this  one  point,  that  each 
one  of  those  are  elected  from  a  business  which  they  know  some- 
thing about 
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Q.  That  would  be  the  idea  in  the  wage  board;  they  should  be 
elected  by  the  people  they  represent  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
would  be  any  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 

Q.  Except  that  this  may  possibly  be  enforcing  it  in  trades 
where  there  is  no  organization  ?  A.  I  believe  in  one  thing,  I. 
believe  in  fairness  between  the  employer  and  employee  and  have 
always  done  so,  and  1  think  I  bear  a  good  reputation  on  that 
score,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  put  the  employees  upon  as 
good  a  basis  as  it  was  possible  to  do  commercially. 

Q.  If  a  wage  board  like  this  was  created  wouldn't  it  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employer  to  have  the  State  say  if  these  em- 
ployers and  employees  decide  that  the  minimum  wage  shall  be 
whatever  it  may  be,  six,  eight  or  nine  dollars,  wouldn't  it  be  of 
advantage  to  the  employer  to  have  that  rule  apply  to  the  whole 
trade;  there  would  not  be  any  unfair  competition  in  wages  then, 
would  there?  A.  I  rather  think  that  that  would  be  interfering 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  the 
scale  of  wages  in  the  different  towns.  Take  New  York  and  the 
surrounding  towns.  Now  if  there  were  a  commission  in  each 
little  village,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  determination  by  a  party 
who  is  just  merely  here  in  New  York  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
those  of  the  country  and  vice  versa. 

Q.  If  that  could  be  overcome  might  it  not  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  ?  A.  It  might  be  if  it  could  be  arranged,  but  it  has  to  be 
arranged  by  those  who  know  the  business  they  are  working  in. 

By  Mr.  Ommen: 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  of  wages  regulated  considerably  by  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  available  for  an  industry?  A.  Yes 
it  certainly  is. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  persons  who  receive  a  mini- 
mum wage  if  business  was  rather  poor?  A.  I  think  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  tend  to  depreciate  the  output  of  the  organiza- 
tion without  a  doubt  —  that  is  if  it  was  a  State  law  —  it  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  product. 
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By  Commissioner  Dbeier: 

Mr.  Valentine,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Brush  Wage  Board 
in  Massachusetts  said  to  me  that  in  going  through  the  brush 
industries  he  found  that  the  women  were  so  under-nourished  that 
they  really  could  not  be  efficient  and  they  could  not  do  their  very 
best  work  because  they  did  not  have  enough  stamina;  now  isn't 
it  possible  if  they  have  a  wage  upon  which  they  can  get  enough 
to  eat  and  nourish  themselves  that  after  all  their  efficiency  will 
be  increased?  A.  I  should  think  the  employers  could  see  that 
themselves. 

Q.  They  don't  always  see  it  though;  you  will  have  to  admit 
that?     (The  witness  made  no  reply  but  smiled.) 

By  Mr.  Ommen: 

Q.  Now  do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  would  have  any  effect  on  the  individual  with  respect  to  his 
desire  to  do  better  work,  to  produce  a  larger  quantity,  to  be  an 
efficient  worker  in  the  business;  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  on  the  worker  himself  with  his  am- 
bitions and  his  desire  to  work  out  his  career  in  life  ?  A.  I  think 
it  would  have  a  detrimental  effect. 

By  Commissioner  D'reieb  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  careeer  in  life  for  pasting  paper  boxes  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  for  ten  cents  ?  A.  Yes,  possibly  a  career  for 
a  woman. 

Q.  What  is  the  career  for  a  woman  who  dips  chocolates  all  day 
long  or  all  her  life  long,  what  is  the  possibility  of  a  career  for 
her  ?  A.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  very  evident  and  that  is  that 
those  positions  must  be  filled. 

Q.  Quite  so  ?  A.  And  if  a  person  is  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
be  able  to  raise  themselves  above  that  position  then  they  remain  in 
that  class,  but  it  has  been  my  general  experience  that  if  anybody 
has  shown  any  real  ability  that  they  never  remain  in  that  position 
continually. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  opportunity  for  everybody  who  has  push  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Ommbn: 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  woman  who  is  the  best  chocolate  dipper 
in  the  business  can  get  a  better  job?     A.  Is  going  to  get  a 

better  job. 

Q.  What  job  do  you  think  it  might  be,  one  of  the  factory  com- 
mission? A.  I  couldn't  say.  I  have  been  an  employer  for  a  good 
many  years  and  I  have  always  found  this ;  it  doesn't  matter  what 
a  man  or  woman  is  doing,  if  they  show  energy  and  perseverance 
and  they  want  to  go  ahead  they  will  go  ahead. 

Q.  They  don't  necessarily  have  to  remain  a  chocolate  dipper  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  remain  a 
chocolate  dipper  if  they  had  a  minimum  wage  than  if  they  had 
not  ?  A.  If  that  wage  was  high  enough,  yes,  I  think  they  would 
be  satisfied  to  remain  right  there. 

Q.  You  mean  if  it  was  a  very  high  wage  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  Mr.  Francis  that  in  the  industry  where  a 
woman  shows  ability  and  knowledge  and  push  that  she  gets  high 
wages  as  a  forelady  or  as  an  assistant  forelady,  higher  than  she 
does  than  if  she  remains  at  the  bench  ?    A.  Yes,  even  as  one  of 

the  general  hands. 

Q.  As  a  general  hand  she  gets  higher  wages  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  if  she  shows  better  results  with  her  work  and 
is  interested  in  the  concern  she  gets  it?  A.  If  she  can  shift 
around  from  one  thing  to  another  and  can  do  each  thing  equally 
well,  or  to  a  certain  extent  equally  well,  she  will  certainly  get  more 
than  if  she  can  do  one  thing. 

Commissioner  Deeibb  :  Do  you  make  it  possible  for  your  em- 
ployees to  be  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Feancis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  May  I  put  upon  the  record,  in  response 
to  your  invitation  to  these  gentlemen  the  Ketail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation to  state  whatever  facts  they  may  have,  that  they  do  not 
contradict  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Woolston  and  have  no 
doubt  they  were  honestly  collected  and  honestly  collated,  but  as 
it  has  taken  tha  commission  six  months  in  time  with  a  body  of 
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experts  to  go  over  it  we  do  not  wish  by  default  to  concede  what  is 
there  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  controvert  it. 

Mr.  Elkus:  That  applies  to  aU  of  the  members  of  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  ? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  Yes. 

Mr  Elkus:  Mr.  Bloomingdale  you  received  an  invitation 
trom  the  commission  some  time  ago  to  examine  the  records  of  the 
commission  as  to  each  establishment  ? 

Mr.  BrooMiNODALE :  Did  I? 

Mr.  Elkus:  Yes,  each  individual  member  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  It  may  be  so,  but  the  work  of  examining 
statistics  for  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  is  so  intricate  that  I 
prefer  to  have  this  go  on  the  record  for  I  believe  the  facts  have 
been  honestly  collected  and  honestly  set  forth, 

Mr.  Peecy  S.  Steaus  addressed  the  Commission : 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Eetail  Dry  Goids  Association 
now  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  what  firm  ?    A.  R  H.  Macy  &  Co 

Q.  And  you  have  had  sent  to  you  for  some  time  for  your  con- 
sideration the  report  of  Dr.  Woolston  ?  A.  Is  this  the  one  you 
refer  to?    (Indicating.)  "^ 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  received  that  on  Monday. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  your  views  on 
this  whole  subject -you  have  received  this  questionnaire  which 
was  sent  out  by  the  Commission?  A.  Yes  I  think  we  must  have 
received  that.  What  I  wanted  to  do  particularly  was  to  refer  to  a 
tew  points  in  this  report  which  was  sent  to  us  on  Monday  On  the 
whole  I  felt  that  the  subject  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  so 
far  as  I  could  judge  of  it  was  very  fair  but  there  were  a  few 
points  which  I  thought  if  they  could  not  be  corrected  they  should 
be  amplified.  On  page  32  that  statement  is  no  doubt  true.  I  do 
not  know  that  wages  ever  reflect  a  scheme  for  reward  proportionate 
to  physical  effort,  and  that  refers  to  nWsical  effort,  and  I  think 
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it  is  apt  to  give  a  false  impression.  In  a  department  store  we 
have  departments  similar  to  a  small  neighborhood  notion  store. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  other  departments  in  which  we  have 
help  similar  to  the  [finest  specialty  stores.  Now,  obviously,  those 
different  grades  of  help  can  not  be  treated  in  one  sweeping  sen- 
tence as  they  have  been  treated  here  and  I  think  it  involves  a 
fallacy  and  is  very  apt  to  start  wrong  thoughts  in  peoples  minds 
and  I  would  like  that  put  on  the  record. 

By  Commissioner  Dbeieb:    , 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  whether  in  the  stores  one  department  pays 
for  another  department;  for  instance  the  notion  counter  where  a 
great  many  sales  are  made  —  would  you  make  it  or  for  instance 
make  another  department  which  has  a  higher  grade  of  goods  to 
sell,  pay  for  that  department,  or  does  each  department  pay  ?  A. 
Each  department  has  to  stand  on  its  own  basis. 

Q.  Exactly  like  a  small  shop  ?  A.  Yes.  In  case  it  does  not 
careful  study  is  made  to  determine  why  not  and  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  standard.  Now  on  page  36  —  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  up  too 
much  time  in  referring  to  these  matters  — 

Mr.  Elkus  :  'No,  but  if  those  matters  are  corrections  or  calling 
attention  to  errors,  while  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  now 
we  would  be  better  pleased  to  get  your  views  on  the  main  question. 

Mr.  Steaus  :  You  prefer  me  not  to  do  this  now  ? 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  It  is  calling  attention  to  that  sort  of  a  thing  which  can  be 
done  by  letter  ?    A.  Then  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  do  it  here. 

Q.  Are  there  many  more  of  them ;  if  there  are  only  one  or  two 
you  might  go  right  ahead  ?  A.  No  there  are  quite  a  number  and 
I  think  your  report  is  too  valuable  to  allow  this  to  stand. 

Q.  That  is  why  we  issued  it  in  the  form  we  did  so  as  to  get 
these  corrections  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  vital  importance 
except  as  they  refer  to  particular  topics  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  can  either  do  it  now  or  submit  it  in  writing?  A.  Which- 
ever you  prefer. 

Q.  If  they  are  the  same  kind  I  should  think  submitting  them 
in  writing  would  do  just  as  well,  and  we  would  rather  have  your 
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views  on  the  mam  question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
anything  in  the  nature  of  minimum  wage  legislation?    A.  I  am 

studying  that  many  months,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  of 
such  assistance  as  I  could  in  going  over  a  law  whifh  you  might 
draw  but  whether  there  should  be  such  a  law  I  do  not^f L  cot 
petent  to  speak  on  that.  I  have  not  come  to  a  decision  on  that.  I 
am  wavering  I  must  admit. 

Q.  Now  in  the  retail  drygoods  business  there  are  no  organized 
employees  ?    A.  No,  there  are  not.  organized 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  which  are  paid  in  the 
various  estabishments  - 1  do  not  want  to  diffei^ntiar?    A    No 
I  should  hardly  say  I  am  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  other' 
es^bhshments,  except  in  a  general  way.     There'is  a'  tendency   o 
grade  up  wages  now,  to  increase  the  average  wage 

I  1  St  ""^"^  ''  '^'''     ^'  ^^"  ^^^  ^^^^^If  --  thi^  years 

cn3  t     ""  *'  ^"'  ''  '""^  *^  ^^^  *--    ^-t  we  have  di  : 
cussed  this  matter  for  the  last  two  and  on.half  or  three  years 
that  It  was  advisable  from  all  points  of  view,  from  our  ow^Td' 

ouL^T  1 1"  '"  "' ''  "^  ""  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^-«-g  ^h-  efficiency 
of  the  individual  increase  the  average  wage. 

Q.  So  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  as  men  of  business  that 

Z  Tr  ""''  ^  "'^'^"'^'  ^^'^^^  '^  ^^^-*^^  -*  -  agree- 
ment, that  some  sum  must  be  paid  higher  than  what  you  ^Id 

hire  people  for,  which  should  be  established  as  a  minimum  wa^  ? 

A.  You  might  draw  that  conclusion  from  what  we  have  done 

y.  1  don  t  want  to  put  a  wrong  conclusion  in  your  mouth  •  the 

^ason  I  ask  that  question  is  this:  the  last  witnL  stated  in  M 

nz ::  n^  ''^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^-^^  -^-  -tabushed  by 

agreement;  he  believed  that  in  those  trades  where  there  was  no 
such  agreement  it  should  be  left  to  the  employer  to  employ  people 
for  what  he  could  get  them  to  work;  now  as  I  unde^and  yo^u 
have  voluntarily  increased  the  amount  which  you  could  get  people 
to  work  for?    A.  Yes,  without  question.  ^^ 

peopie^'"  "^'^  ^'^  '"''  '"  "'''  ""'"  •    ^'  ^'  '^  '^  ^'  better 

Q.  And  you  keep  the  same  people  you  had  who  were  willing 
to  continue  working  for  a  lower  wage  ?    A  We  kept  many  of  the 
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same,  but  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  a  higher  wage  they  will 
go.    We  gradually  eliminate  them. 

Q.  You  practically  kept  all  of  them;  there  were  very  few  who 
were  dropped?  A.  There  is  unfortunately  a  great  tendency  to 
change  among  our  employees,  so  that  I  don't  know  what  propor- 
tion who  were  with  us  three  and  one-half  years  ago  are  still  with 
us;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Now  take  the  cases  where  there  are  no  employers  who  are 
willing  voluntarily  to  increase  the  wage  to  what  they  consider  a 
living  wage,  because  that  is  what  it  is;  isn't  that  so  Mr.  Straus? 
A.  No,  we  can  not  consider  that 

Q.  You  don't  consider  that  at  all  ?  A.  No  we  can  not  consider 
that.  I  think  there  is  efficiency  in  living  as  well  as  in  work  and 
a  living  wage  for  one  is  not  for  another,  in  the  same  industry,  so 
that  we  can  not  determine  what  a  living  wage  is. 

Q.  In  your  business  you  employ  very  largely  women  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  isn't  there  a  point  below  which  wages  ought  not  to  be, 
that  is  from  a  living  standpoint?  A.  I  suppose  so.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  question.  If  you  want  to  take 
an  affirmative  answer  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  pay  less  than 
a  certain  amount  for  certain  work  you  may  conclude  that  way, 
but  that  has  not  been  our  point  of  view. 

Q.  Now  in  your  own  business  you  voluntarily  fixed  a  certain 
sum  below  which  you  would  not  pay  although  you  oould  employ 
people  who  could  do  the  work  for  less  than  the  amount  which  you 
paid ;  now  that  is  the  position  of  one  employer ;  you  do  that  volun- 
tarily ;  what  would  you  suggest  being  done  if  there  were  cases,  as 
have  been  shown  to  the  commission,  where  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple are  employed  for  less  than  a  wage  which  supports  them  or  per- 
mits them  to  live  and  the  employers  will  not  voluntarily  increase 
the  pay,  because,  perhaps  they  can  not ;  do  you  favor  any  action  by 
anybody  with  reference  to  that  at  all  ?  A.  I  don't  know.  That  is 
a  thing  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  yes  or  no  to.  That  involves 
so  many  broad  economic  questions  that  a  quick  answer  to  that 
would  be  entirely  imjustified.  I  am  entirely  non-coramital  on  it. 
I  am  open  minded  on  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I  would  believe 
in  a  minimum  wage  or  not.    I  would  rather  see  the  law  before  I 
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could  say  I  believed  in  it.  It  would  depend  on  that.  I  believe 
there  have  been  laws  put  on  the  statute  books  by  some  states  which 
I  would  certainly  oppose.  I  believe  one  of  the  states  has  enacted 
a  definite  minimum  for  all  labor. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  minimum  wage  boards  ?    A.  I  think 
a  minimum  wage  board  looks  as  good  to  me  as  any. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  matters  of  importance  in  connection  with 
tills  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  your  ideas  to  us? 
A.  I  should  have  to  look  them  over.  I  think  there  is  one  im- 
portant consideration  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  attempting 
to  determine  a  living  wage,  and  that  is  the  very  important  fact 
that  there  is  efficiency  in  living  as  there  is  efficiency  in  labor  and 
what  is  an  adequate  wage  for  one  is  m«^t  inadequate  for  another. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  efficiency  in  living?  A.  One  person 
at  six  dollars  a  week  can  live  comfortably;  another  at  six  dollars 
a  week  is  starving. 

By  Commissioner  Deeiee: 

Q.  You  mean  a  woman  who  gets  six  dollars  a  week,  if  she  knows 
how  to  sew  and  how  to  wash  and  how  to  eat  very  little  food  she 
could  get  along  very  much  better  than  the  girl  that  does  not  ?    A 
I  wouldn't  say  eat  very  little  food.    You  can  take  it  at  ten  dollars 
as  well  as  six.     I  have  seen  employees  in  our  establishment  that 
have  been  earning  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  felt  they  could 
not  live  on  it,  and  others  have  gotten  along  very  well  on  six  and 
seven  so  that  I  think  it  is  purely  a  question  of  the  individual,  I 
suppose  that  there  is  a  point  below  which  nobody  could  live.  '  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  that  may  be,  I  tibink  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  study. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Straus,  you  spoke  of  fixing  this  minimum  wage  in  your 
own  establishment;  are  you  referring  to  your  own  establishment 
or  to  any  of  the  others  in  your  association  ?  A.  I  think  ahnost 
all  of  the  members  have  done  similarly. 

Q.  That  is  within  the  last  year  or  two?    A.     I  think  that  is 
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probably  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago.     I  think  Mr.  Graff 
would  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Gbaff:  I  think  that  related  to  one  department  only  and 
that  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Straus:    I  mean  subsequently? 

Mr.  Graff  :  I  think  that  was  the  time  there  was  general  dis- 
turbance in  the  city  among  express  drivers. 

Mr.  Straus  :   I  do  not  mean  that  at  all,  I  mean  since  that. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Since  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  three 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Straus  :   I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  Deeier:  Was  it  due  to  an  agitation  for  more 
wages? 

Mr.  Straus  :  I  wouldn't  say  whether  it  was  or  not ;  that  might 
have  its  effect. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Would  you  base  the  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  which  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  board?  A.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  oppose  any  minimum  wage  law  that  was  not 
distinctly  bad.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  oppose  the  minimum  wage 
law  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  it  ?  A.  I  should  have  to  give  it  more  study 
before  I  would  be  able  to  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Straus,  that  something  should  be  done 
by  way  of  remedying  the  conditions  which  have  been  shown  by 
the  report  of  Dr.  Woolston  as  to  wages  paid  in  some  of  the  trades 
to  women  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  without  question  something  should 
be  done. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe,  as  the  foregoing  witness  stated,  that  it 
should  be  left  as  a  mere  matter  of  commercial  relations  and  a 
matter  of  supply  and  demand?  A.  That  I  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  the  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum wage  by  law. 
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Q.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  agree  with  his  views  that 
It  should  be  left  alone  ?  A.  No.  I  think  our  wage  earners  should 
be  put  in  a  position  to  earn  a  living  wage  whatever  that  may  be, 
whether  in  one  industry  or  more,  and  I  think  much  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  training  them.  I  think  we  are  most  ineffective  in  our 
training  for  all  kinds  of  labor. 

By  the  Chairmai?^  : 

Q.  Do  the  members  of  your  association  agree  on  a  scale  of 
wages  to  be  paid  those  employed  by  you  ?  A.  No,  we  did  agree 
I  think  some  years  ago  on  a  minimum  in  one  of  the  departments. 
Since  then  we  have  not  been  agreeing  on  any  definite  minimum 
but  have  been  agreeing  on  a  desire  to  grade  up  our  wages. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  general  understanding  among  the  members  of 
your  association  as  to  what  you  are  paying  girls  for  different 
classes  of  work  ?  A.  It  has  been  discussed  but  there  has  been  no 
rule  adopted. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  any  written  agreement?  A.  No  there  has 
never  been  any  standard  adopted.  I  do  not  think  you  could  find 
the  same  standard  in  all  of  the  stores. 

Q.  Was  there  a  discussion  at  your  meetings  as  to  wages  paid 
to  women  employed  by  you  ?  A.  It  has  been  discussed.  I  do  not 
mean  a  regular  discussion,  but  it  has  been  discussed. 

Q.  And  your  members  are  pretty  well  informed  as  to  what  the 
other  members  are  paying  in  the  way  of  wages  ?  A.  No,  they 
don't  know  in  any  degree,  except  as  one  employee  goes  from  one 
place  to  another  and  reports  it. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  minimum  sum  fixed  in  all  of  your  department.?  ? 
A.  We  have  a  minimum  sum  in  selling  departments  and  a  mini- 
mum sum  in  the  bookkeeping  departments. 

Q.  What  is  your  minimum  sum  in  the  seUing  departments? 
A.  Six  dollars,  above  which  they  earn  commissions  of  varying 
amounts. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  at  that  sum?  A.  This  is  purely  a 
guess  —  two  and  one-half  or  three  years  I  should  say. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Upon  what  theory,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Straus,  was  that 
minimum  wage  fixed;  I  mean  how  did  you  determine  it;  was 
the  cost  of  living  taken  into  consideration?  A.  I  couldn^t  tell 
you.  I  think  probably  that  we  determined  that  we  could  afford 
to  make  that  a  minimum.  We  are  now  trying  to  raise  that  to 
seven. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  by  paying  an  individual  in  your 
employ  a  higher  salary  you  at  once  increased  the  efficiency  of  that 
one  employee?  A.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  do  not  think  the 
efficiency  of  an  individual  has  to  do  with  the  wage  you  pay  an 
individual.  You  may  be  able  to  get  better  people  by  paying  a 
higher  wage,  but  I  do  not  think  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
is  affected  by  the  wage  you  pay  that  individual. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  minimum  is  in  other  establishments 
that  are  members  of  your  association  ?  A.  One  gentleman  I  know 
said  before  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  that  it  was  nine 
dollars  and  another  one  twelve. 

Q.  This  minimum  of  six  is  not  what  is  actually  paid,  it  is  the 
rate  of  pay  ?  A.  That  is  the  basis  above  which  commissions  may 
be  earned. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  them  get  a  lower  sum  than 
that  on  account  of  absences  and  fines  and  so  on?  A.  No  fines. 
They  are  paid  for  the  time  they  work.  If  they  are  away  they 
are  not  paid. 

Q.  You  don't  have  any  fining  system?  A.  'Not  only  that  but 
when  it  is  raining  and  business  is  obviously  poor  out  of  town 
people  are  allowed  to  leave  at  five  o'clock. 

Commissioner  Dreieb:  Do  you  pay  less  for  that? 

Mr.  Straus:  No,  and  if  any  person  wants  to  leave  at  five 
there  is  no  docking  for  that  Of  course  we  can  not  allow  too  many 
to  go. 

Q.  Congressman  Hamilton  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  tell 
what  commissions  these  people  earn  who  get  six  dollars  a  week? 
A.  It  depends  on  the  department  and  the  people. 
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Q.  What  is  the  average?    A.  In  some  departments  some  people 
will  earn  nothing  and  others  will  earn  very  considerable  amounts. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  You  have  it  in  that  book.      (Referring 
to  the  advance  sheets  of  Dr.  Woolston's  report.) 

Mr.  Straus:  Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  foot  note  on  one  paga 
It  does  nqt  refer  to  our  store. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  business  of  all  of  your 
concerns  if  you  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  why  it  should  ba 

Q.  I  mean  if  you  paid  in  your  suit  department  ten  dollars 
and  if  another  paid  fifteen  dollars  or  paid  five  dollars,  that  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  selling  price,  and  wouldn't  there  be  a 
difference  in  competition  there?  A.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  that  should  be  regulated.  I  think 
each  firm  must  settle  that  themselves  with  their  employees. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  an  advantage?     A.  I  don't 
think  so.     You  take  many  employers  and  if  they  can  get  em- 
ployees  at  five  dollars  for  their  suit  department  they  would  do 
so  if  they  can  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  quality  of  the  help 
that  they  are  getting.     I  think  obviously  the  better  employees 
would  know  where  they  get  the  better  rate.     I  heard  a  manu- 
facturer say  so  this  week.     He  was  teUing  me  you  cannot  turn 
out  a  good  output  unless  you  get  help  of  a  certain  calibre  and  I 
suppose  those  who  turn  out  a  lower  grade  output  for  some  pur- 
poses use  a   lower  grade  of  help.      I    do  not  think  you  can 
standardize  an  industry  that  way.     I  don't  know,  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  home  comforts  and  nourishment  which  one 
receives  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  efficiency?  A  The 
nourishment,  yes;  I  doubt  about  the  home  comforts. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it«  A. 
After  you  pass  the  limit  of  requirement,  if  they  have  a  bed  to 
sleep  m  and  a  sufficiently  warm  place  to  live  in,  I  do  not  think 
that  that  increases  the  efficiency.  It  may  increase  the  joy  of 
living  but  I  do  not  think  it  increases  the  efficiency 
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Q.  You  don't  think  the  state  of  mind  has  anything  to  do  with 
efficiency  ?  A.  I  don't  think  the  state  of  mind  is  at  all  regulated 
by  luxuries. 

Q.  It  is  not  luxury  ?    A.  That  is  a  comparative  term. 

Q.  The  history  of  our  own  country  has  been,  since  the  labor 
unions  have  organized,  their  wages  have  increased  and  they  have 
increased  in  efficiency  too?  A.  It  is  possible.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Bloomingdale  : 

Q.  Mr.  Straus,  lets  see  if  I  can  not  clear  your  recollection 
about  what  Mr.  Elkus  seems  to  regard  as  a  minimum  wage  agree- 
ment; do  you  recall  that  in  1911  the  Civic  Federation  commenced 
making  an  investigation  of  the  department  stores,  and  at  that 
time  they  made  a  preliminary  report  ?    A.  I  recall  it  now. 

Q.  And  do  you  recollect  then  that  there  were  some  disclosures 
made  that  were  rather  surprising,  that  in  some  instances  very  low 
wages  were  paid  and  that  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  some 
people  had  been  lost  sight  of  ?    A.    I  do  recall  it  now. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  there  was  a  general  discussion  but  not  any 
agreement  that  there  would  not  be  any  payment  less  than  six  dol- 
lars a  week  in  the  selling  force  and  nothing  less  than  four  dollars 
a  week  among  the  minor  help,  clerical  positions?  A.  That  is 
what  I  had  in  mind,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  definite  agreement. 

Q.  No  it  was  not,  but  that  was  in  1911  ?  A.  I  think  it  was,  if 
that  is  the  date  when  tlie  Civic  Federation  report  came  out 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  manager  of  a  department  regu- 
lates the  wages  paid  in  that  department  ?    A.  Not  with  us. 

Q.  Isn't  that  customary  ?  A.  I  have  heard  some  say  but  I  do 
not  know.  In  some  stores  I  have  heard  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  department  manager,  but  not  with  us. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  investigation  of  the  commission  as 
shown  by  the  report  establishes  that  in  the  retail  drygoods  stores 
women  are  getting  four  and  five  and  six  dollars  a  week  ?  A.  For 
selling  ? 
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Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  had  the  time  to  study 
the  papers.  Minors  are  getting  four  to  six.  In  our  place  I  do  not 
think  anybody  holding  a  position  except  that  of  a  minor  is  getting 
less  than  six  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  You  mean  under  21  years  of  age  ?  A.  No  it  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  age.    Selling  and  clerical  positions  pay  six  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  But  there  are  women  in  your  establishment  who  get  less 
than  six  dollars  a  week  ?    A.  I  don't  think  so,  I  may  say  offhand. 

Q.  About  other  establishments  you  don't  know?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Greenhut  addressed  the  Commission : 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Straus'  statement,  what  is  your  view  with 
reference  to  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that  which  they  have  in 
Massachusetts ;  how  do  you  feel  about  that  ?  A.  That  never  ap- 
pealed to  me  very  strongly.  I  read  that  statute  a  couple  of  years 
ago  and  can  not  tell  you  now  the  different  points,  but  I  was  not 
much  impressed  with  it. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  any  minimum  wage  legislation  of  any 
kind  ?    A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  are  in  favor  of  it  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  am. 

Q.  In  other  words  you  feel  a  little  stronger  in  opposition  than 
you  do  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage,  or  are  you  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  ?  A.  I  will  admit  there  are  some  good  arguments  on 
both  sides  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  theory  and  I  think 
when  it  comes  to  practice  it  will  not  work  out  as  well.  The 
arguments  sound  very  very  good. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mr.  Greenhut,  this  Commission  wants  to  know  the  views  of 
employers  of  labor ;  now  your  establishment  employs  a  great  many 
women  and  minors  and  we  have  had  these  facts  all  brought  out 
and  spread  before  you  and  we  want  to  get  some  expression  one 
way  or  other  if  you  can  give  it  to  us  as  to  whether  there  should 
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be  some  legislation  or  whether  there  should  not  be  ?  A.  I  think  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  skilled  labor  and  such  labor  — 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Greenhut  and  Company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  employ  about  how  many  ?    A.  Over  two  thousand. 

Q.  Have  you  a  minimum  wage  in  your  establishment?  A. 
Well,  a«  applied  to  salesladies,  yes. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Six  dollars. 

Q.  Is  there  any  that  applies  to  others?  A.  Well,  practically 
none. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  investigated  as  to  how  much  or  what  con- 
stitutes a  living  wage  for  your  employees,  how  much  they  can  live 
on?    A.  That  is  quite  a  question. 

Q.  I  mean  have  you  ever  investigated  it  at  all  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  taken  that  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
minimum  wage  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Now  suppose  it  appeared  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  evidence 
brought  out  before  the  commission  that  there  were  thousands  of 
women  employed  in  the  state  who  received  $4  and  $4.50  and  $5  a 
week  and  that  that  was  insufficient  for  them  to  live  upon ;  would 
you  as  an  employer  and  a  man  of  large  business  affairs  be  in  favor 
of  that  condition  being  regulated  in  some  way  or  would  you  let 
it  alone  ?    A.  I  should  say  off  hand  yes. 

Q.  Now  how  would  you  say  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  business 
man?  A.  I  really  have  not  given  enough  thought  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  because  I  view  these  things  mostly  from  our  own 
standpoint  and  the  conditions  in  which  the  women  work  in  stores 
like  ours.  When  you  say  living  wage  of  course  I  will  admit  that 
it  is  very  hard  for  a  woman  to  live  on  six  dollars  a  week  if  she  had 
to  support  herself,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  cases  of  that 
kind  are  a  great  exception.  I  know  in  our  stores,  and  I  think 
in  most  of  the  other  stores,  we  really  only  like  to  employ  people 
who  live  at  home,  that  is  of  the  younger  people,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  at  all  dependent  upon  the  salary  they  make. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Greenhut,  that  they  should  be  able,  if 
they  worked  there  selling  all  day  long  or  working  in  the  factory  all 
day  long  they  should  for  that  work  get  enough  compensation  to 
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support  themselves;  doesn't  the  self  respect  of  the  industry  de- 
mand that  ?  A.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  skilled  labor,  yes, 
but  in  stores  such  as  ours  people  usually  get  paid  according  to 
what  they  are  worth  or  the  value  that  they  can  give. 

Q.  In  .other  words,  the  stores  or  those  stores  which  pay  such 
low  wages  that  the  women  can  not  live  on,  or  such  factories  are 
subsidized  by  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  the  women  because  the 
women  can  not  live  on  what  they  earn  and  therefore  somebody 
must  support  them,  therefore  the  industry  is  being  partially  sub- 
sidized by  the  father  or  the  husband  or  whoever  it  may  be,  and  if 
it  is  not  supported  in  that  way  isn't  it  partially  supported  by  the 
community  which  pays  for  the  hospitals  and  reformatories  and  all 
of  that  ?  A.  It  is  possible,  but  I  hold  a  person  can  get  nowadays 
pretty  near  value  received  for  what  they  give  in  the  shape  of  labor. 

Q.  Even  if  they  are  individuals  unorganized?  A.  Yes,  abso- 
lutely. I  think  it  depends  upon  their  own  individual  ability.  If 
a  person  has  ability,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  they  usually 
get  paid  pretty  well  for  it.  Unfortunately  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  are  not  as  ambitious  as  others  and  naturally  they  do  not 
seem  to  progress. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  chaotic  state  of  industry  is  caused  in 
part  by  this  condition  where  people  are  unable  to  earn  sufficient 
for  a  livelihood  ?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  no  sales  people 
in  your  establishment  earning  less  than  six  dollars  a  week  ?  A.  I 
think  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  facts  that  out  of  15,000  sales  peo- 
ple in  the  retail  drygoods  establishments  the  Commission  found 
there  were  over  a  thousand  who  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
five  and  a  half  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  May  I  call  your  attrition  to  the  fact 
that  this  table  covers  the  whole  state  ? 

Q.  Through  the  whole  state  ?  A.  All  I  know  of  is  that  there 
is  no  saleslady  in  our  establishment  getting  less  than  six  dollars. 
If  they  are  it  is  contrary  to  instructions. 
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Mr.  Leslie  Gbaff  adressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mb.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Graff,  what  is  your  full  name?     A.  Leslie  Graff. 

Q.  With  what  firm  or  corporation  are  you  now?  A.  B.  Alt- 
man  now. 

Q.  We  invited  Mr.  Friedsam,  the  head  of  that  company,  to 
appear  and  you  come  as  his  representative  ?     A.  Correct. 

Q.  And  before  you  were  with  B.  Altman  &  Co.  you  were  an 
officer  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  ?  A.  I  was  secretary 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Q.  For  a  number  of  years?     A.  Correct. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  report  of  Dr.  Woolston,  the  pro- 
posed report  or  the  advanced  report?     A.  I  have  read  it. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  study  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  any  minimum  wage  legislation?  A.  So  far  as  our  establish- 
ment is  concerned  I  can  not  conceive  of  this  Commission  recom- 
mending or  the  Legislature  adopting  any  minimum  wage  law  that 
would  be  of  any  serious  consequence  to  us.  We  have  been  work- 
ing more  toward  the  maximum  wage  you  might  say  than  the  min- 
imum wage,  but  so  far  as  the  general  situation  is  concerned,  it  is 
a  question  in  my  mind  of  whether  you  would  better  conditions  ma- 
terially by  adopting  the  minimum  wage,  because  if  you  adopt  the 
minimum  wage  you  are  going  to  decrease  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  you  increase  the  cost 
of  living. 

Q.  Haven't  you  and  B.  Altman  &  Co.  fixed  a  minimum  wage 
below  which  you  pay  no  employe?  A.  We  have  always  striven 
to  employ  the  twelve  dollar  saleswoman  in  preference  to  the  six 
dollar  saleswoman. 

Q.  And  haven't  you  fixed  a  sum  below  which  you  will  employ 
no  saleswoman  ?  A.  It  works  out  that  way,  but  I  would  not  like 
to  say  yes  directly  in  answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  Has  that  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar? 
A.  We  haven't  adopted  the  minimum  wage  that  would  affect  the 
people  whom  you  are  trying  to  legislate  for. 

Q.  I  want  to  take  your  case  as  an  example ;  you  haven't  found 
hy  fixing  a  wage  which  is  above  a  living  wage,  I  presume  in  your 
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establishment,  that  that  has  depreciated  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  ?  A.  No,  but  we  are  not  employing  the  people  who  are 
being  employed  to-day  at  these  low  wages. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  depreciate  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  if  for  instance  by  agreement  or 
otherwise  the  wages  of  a  woman  who  gets  $4.50  a  week  for  selling 
merchandise  in  an  establishment  the  same  kind  as  yours  is  in- 
creased to  six  ?  A.  If  you  increase  the  cost  of  doing  business  that 
is  going  to  be  passed  right  on  to  the  consumer  and  if  you  adopt  a 
minimum  wage  in  this  industry  you  doubtless  will  adopt  it  in 
other  industries. 

Q.  Isn't  the  consumer  paying  for  it  now  indirectly  when  you 
compel  people  to  work  for  less  than  a  living  wage;  do  not  the  peo- 
ple have  to  pay  the  difference  indirectly?  A.  Possibly  through 
the  public  charities,  I  suppose  they  do. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  favor  the  continuation  of  such  conditions  ? 
A.  Not  if  I  could  see  that  by  changing  conditions  you  were  going 
to  better  things  generally. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  As  I  started  to  say,  the 
effect  as  I  see  it  of  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  besides  de- 
creasing the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  it  would  also  throw  a 
number  of  people  out  of  employment.  There  are  many  positions 
filled  to-day  where  ability  is  not  required  and  where  experience 
is  not  required,  and  those  positions  are  filled  by  those  who  can 
not  command  what  you  have  in  mind  as  a  living  wage. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  same  argument  always  advanced  when  em- 
ployes organized  and  through  organization  obtained  higher  wages  ? 
A.  What  employes  have  you  in  mind  ? 

Q.  Labor  unions,  in  other  lines  of  business,  that  was  the  argu- 
ment always  used  against  labor;  they  were  to  destroy  everything 
and  yet  conditions  are  better  to-day  than  before  labor  unions  were 
in  existence;  you  can  see  that  conditions  are  better  in  trades 
where  women  are  organized  ?  A.  Isn't  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living?  Doesn't  it  cost  considerably  more 
to-day  to  live  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  now  that  would  advocate  going  back  to 
the  conditions  of  twenty  years  ago  as  against  conditions  we  have 
now  among  laboring  people;  if  you  do  I  think  you  are  the  only 
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one  there  id  in  the  world  ?  A.  No,  I  would  not  advocate  that  be- 
cause I  think  the  cMiditions  in  which  we  labor  are  more  desirable 
than  thej  were,  hours  are  shorter. 

Q.  They  have  brou^t  that  about  themselves,  haven't  they  ?  A. 
But  that  has  been  brought  about  in  industries  where  labor  has 
not  been  organized.  There  was  testimony  here  this  morning  to 
the  effect  I  think  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  35  per 
cent,  in  the  rate  of  wage  paid  since  organized  labor  has  been  em- 
ployed. I  do  not  know  how  that  would  figure  out  in  percentage 
because  35  years  ago  I  was  not  in  the  dry  goods  business,  but  there 
has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  average  wage  paid. 

Q.  Are  the  employees  in  your  establishment  organized?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  oppose  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  it?  A.  As  I  say,  I  can  not  see  that  the  de- 
mands of  organized  labor  would  be  of  serious  moment  to  us.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  we  should  be  taken  as  a  basis.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  industry.  Conditions  with  us  are  some- 
what different. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  increase  an  employee's  efficiency  by 
simply  increasing  his  wages?  A.  The  increase  of  wage  will  in- 
crease the  eflSciency  ? 

Q.  Yes,  of  the  same  individual  ?  A.  No,  I  think  the  incentive 
must  be  there  for  the  increase  in  wage  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
increase  in  efficiency  and  the  wage  is  the  result  of  the  efficiency. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Francis  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  he  said  while  these  conditions  existed  about  women 
being  underpaid  or  being  paid  less  than  a  living  wage  in  many 
industries  he  thought  it  should  be  left  alone ;  do  you  take  the  same 
view  of  it  ?  A.  I  feel  that  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  is 
the  one  which  will  determine  the  wage. 

Q.  As  long  as  they  can  get  the  people  to  work  for  that  wage, 
whether  they  become  a  burden  on  the  public  or  not  makes  no  dif- 
ference ?     A.  The  fact  that  to-day  there  are  not  a  sufficient  num- 
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ber  of  people  with  ability  or  honesty  or  incentive  to  advance  their 
conditions,  without  any  ambition  is  the  cause  that  so  many  people 
are  earning  the  low  wage. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Oraff,  that  that  lack  of  incentive  or  abil- 
ity may  be  due  in  part  or  in  whole  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
exist  as  it  were  or  try  to  exist  on  the  wage  that  they  get ;  in  other 
words,  doesn't  it  destroy  or  impair  the  capacity  of  the  person  to 
get  any  higher  except  in  rare  cases  ?  A.  That  is  a  question  that 
must  be  dealt  with  individually.  I  know  after  four  years  of  col- 
lege I  was  very  glad  to  take  a  position  at  five  dollars  a  week  but 
I  was  not  glad  to  stay  at  five  dollars  a  week  very  long. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  to  live  on  five  dollars  a  week  ?  A.  No,  I 
didn't  have  to  live  on  five  dollars  a  week,  and  a  great  many  of 
people  you  have  found  through  your  statistics  who  are  getting  less 
than  what  you  regard  as  the  minimum  wage  do  not  have  to  live  on 
what  they  are  getting.  They  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  family. 
They  are  not  self-supporting. 

Q.  How  about  the  others  who  have  to  support  themselves  as 
best  they  can  ?  A.  That  is  a  most  unfortunate  condition,  but  you 
want  to  put  the  burden  of  remedying  that  condition  solely  on  the 
employer  ? 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  put  it  any  where;  I  want  to  know  what  you 
say  should  be  done  as  a  business  man  to  remedy  that  condition? 
A.  I  think  the  condition  remedies  itself  because  there  are  enor- 
mous opportunities  and  there  is  a  lack  to-day  of  competent  people 
to  fill  the  positions  of  importance.  There  is  a  lack  to-day  of 
people  who  evidence  sufficient  interest  in  their  work,  as  I  indi- 
cated a  moment  ago,  who  have  not  incentive  or  ambition  to  advance 
but  if  they  had  it  the  opportunity  is  there  and  the  reward  is 
there. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  was  true  where  the  subdivision  of 
labor  is  made  one  small  part  of  the  whole  business  of  that  individ- 
ual —  where  is  the  opportunity  of  forging  ahead  under  that  con- 
dition ?     A.  You  are  referring  to  manufacturing  industries  ? 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  manufacturing  industries  now.  A.  I 
don't  know  much  about  manufacturing  industries  and  I  would 
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rather  confine  my  testimony  to  my  own  business.  I  don't  know 
what  the  opportunities  are  for  the  person  who  is  dipping  choco- 
late ;  I  don't  know  what  the  next  step  higher  may  be. 

Q.  In  your  own  business  then  if  the  women  were  efficient  do 
you  really  think  that  their  wages  would  have  increased  ?  A.  Ab- 
solutely. There  is  competition  to-day  amongst  dry  goods  houses 
for  competent  employees. 

Q.  What  constitutes  a  competent  employee;  I  would  really  like 
to  know  ?  A.  That  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  answered  in  a 
word.    It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  employment. 

Q.  Take  a  woman  who  is  a  competent  employee  in  the  notion 
department?  A.  A  competent  employee  in  the  notion  depa^-t- 
ment  is  one  who  knows  her  stock  and  is  able  to  wait  upon  the  cus- 
tomer quickly  and  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Does  that  require  ability  and  intelligence?  A.  That  pos- 
sibly is  a  means  to  an  end.  In  employing  a  person  as  a  sales- 
woman in  a  notion  department  if  they  evince  ability  there  they  are 
then  advanced  to  other  departments  where  greater  ability  is  re- 
quired to  sell  and  where  naturally  greater  compensation  goes  with 
the  position. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  a  girl  may  possibly  raise  herself  in  a 
department  say  from  six  dollars  to  nine  dollars  and  then  compe- 
tent as  she  is  dismissed  for  another  six  dollars  girl  and  then 
another  six  dollar  girl  is  raised  to  nine  dollars  and  she  is  dismissed 
for  a  six  dollar  girl;  how  about  that?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
that.  Everybody  should  I  suppose  earn  enough  to  live  decently, 
but  that  is  a  very  difficult  term  to  define  as  to  what  is  required  in 
order  to  live  decently.  One  earning  $12  a  week  may  not  be  able 
to  live  as  well  as  one  earning  $8,  but  the  majority  of  these  people 
earning  the  low  wages  are  not  entirely,  the  majority  of  them,  self- 
supporting.  They  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  house- 
hold and  during  that  time  they  are  learning. 

Q.  Then  again  your  industry  or  store  is  being  subsidized  by  the 
father  or  the  rest  of  the  family  ?  A.  Not  at  all.  I  take  issue  with 
you  there. 

Q.  Why  isn't  more  given  ?  A.  Because  they  are  not  worth  any 
more. 
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Q.  But  however  inefficient  they  may  be  they  still  are  needed; 
you  could  not  get  on  without  the  saleswomen?  A.  The  sales- 
women in  the  majority  of  instances  — 

Q.  I  don't  know  your  own  personal  establishment,  I  mean  the 
general  department  store  ?     A.  There  is  one  point  about  Dr.  Wool- 
ston's  report  that  may  mislead  the  Commission.     He  talks  about 
salaries  paid  females  from  14  to  16  and  then  he  talks  about  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  adult  females.    Now,  a  child  of  16  can  hardly 
be  termed  an  adult  female,  and  as  many  stores  to-day  would  not 
employ  anybody  under  16  the  very  smallest  position,  the  most 
unimportant  work  is  filled  by  what  he  terms  an  adult  female 
which  possibly  gives  you  —  and  he  did  it  no  doubt  without  any 
desire  to  mislead  —  a  false  impression  as  to  what  actual  condi- 
tions are.     There  is  another  point  I  noticed  with  some  amuse- 
ment.    I  think  in  the  report  there  is  a  salesman  getting  $5  a 
week.     The  information  as  to  the  salaries  paid  are  gotten  from 
our  pay  roll ;  but  the  information  as  to  the  position  occupied  was 
gotten  from  the  employee,  and  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  little  chil- 
dren who  were  employed  as  messengers  or  stock  clerks  rather 
facetiously  put  down  their  occupation  as  saleswomen. 

Mr.  Shientag  :     Wasn't  that  error  corrected  ? 

Mr.  Graff  :  I  did  not  see  the  corrected  report.  It  was  only 
the  original  chart  I  saw.  We  called  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  that 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  or  are  you  opposed  to  legislation  such  as 
Massachusetts  has  adopted  ?  A.  As  an  individual  I  am  opposed 
to  a  minimum  wage. 

Q.  That  isn't  a  minimum  wage?  A.  As  I  understand  it  that 
creates  a  Commission  which  investigates  for  the  purpose  of  — 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  upon  the  subject?  A. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  it  will  better  conditions  one  iota. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  oppose  it  ?  A.  That  is  the  reason  and 
I  can  see  disadvantages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  injure  the  business  in  which  you  are 
engaged?     A.  The  business,  no;  the  individual,  yes. 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  hurt  the  employee  to  have  a  minimum 
wage?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  are  opposed  to  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Not  because  it  would  injure  the  employer  ?     A.  Not  because 
it  would  injure  the  employer. 

By  the  Chaieman: 

Q.  How  did  the  association  happen  to  agree  on  that  $6  a  week  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  any  agreement  about  it. 

Q.  There  may  not  have  been  an  agreement  reached,  but  some- 
how or  other  after  this  discussion  at  your  meeting  every  member 
of  your  association  fixed  a  minimum  of  $6  a  week  for  a  certain 
line  of  employment  ?    A.  I  don't  think  they  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  I  think  that  was  the  general  outcome 
but  it  was  not  by  agreement. 

Mr.  Elkus  :     Wasn't  that  the  understanding  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gbaff  :     No,  it  was  the  recommendation. 

Q.  By  the  Association  ?  A.  By  the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  I  recall  it. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  that  recommendation  it  was  adopted  by  all  ? 
A.  Not  by  all,  by  nearly  all. 

Mr.  Elkus  :    And  some  are  still  paying  less  ? 
Mr.  Graff  :     That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  prompted  this  discussion  and  this  recommendation  ? 
A.  There  was  considerable  publicity  at  the  time  through  the  mag- 
azines of  the  question  of  low  wage  being  the  cause  of  immorality 
and  we  asked  the  Civic  Federation  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  in  the  department  stores  and  as  I  recall  it  they  brought 
forth  in  some  instances  conditions  which  the  employers  were  not 
cognizant  of  and  that  resulted  in  the  general  discussion  of  the 
question  of  wage  and  that  reconunendation. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  as  the  result  of  outside  agitation  that  this  in- 
crease of  wages  was  due  ?  A.  Well,  inside  investigation  which  we 
invited. 
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Q.  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  after  all,  however 
anixous  the  emj^oyer  might  be  to  help  the  employee  and  make 
his  condition  better  most  of  these  increases  are  either  as  a  result 
—  some  in  the  past  as  a  matter  of  history  —  are  either  the  result 
of  an  outside  agitation  or  the  result  of  an  organization  of  the 
employee  within  the  establishment  —  however  anxious  you  may  be 
to  help,  the  employer  never  takes  the  initiative  ?  A.  The  action 
results  from  the  condition  being  brought  to  your  attention. 

Q.  So  that  is  true  ?  A.  Just  what  channel  is  used  is  a  ques- 
tion.   I  would  not  want  to  limit  it  to  those  two. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  You  said  before  that  a  minimum  wage  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  employees ;  would  you  amplify  that  statement  ?    A.  I  think 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  employee  because  there  are  many 
positions  now  filled  that  require  neither  ability  nor  experience, 
but  if  a  minimum  wage  were  adopted  the  people  who  would  be 
engaged  to  fill  those  positions  would  naturally  be  the  ones  to  have 
the  greater  qualifications  though  qualification  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely essential  and  I  think  it  would  throw  out  of  employment  a 
number  who  are  now  able  to  help  themselves,  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  an  entering  wedge  into  a  business  in  which 
there  is  enormous  opportunity.     I  think  that  might  apply  to  a 
number  of  those  people  if  it  were  possible  to  engage  at  the  same 
wage  somebody  who  had  some  education,  greater  ability,  or  some 
experience. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  a  minimum  wage  would  get  better  people 
into  the  trade  and  the  others  would  be  thrown  out,  is  that  your 
idea  ?  A.  If  you  adopted  $9  as  your  minimum,  I  will  take  for 
illustration  that  there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  work  for  $9 
who  would  be  available  for  these  conditions,  and  they  would  be 
given  the  preference  over  people  who  to^ay  are  only  able  to  earn 
$7,  and  the  reason  they  are  only  able  to  earn  $7  is  because  they 
lack  what  the  person  who  earns  $9  has  — 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Those  people  who  would  not  work  unless  they  got  $9  are 
employed  elsewhere,  aren't  they  ?  A.  How  about  your  vast  army 
of  unemployed? 
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Q.  Whether  there  ia  an  army  of  unemployed  or  not,  if  a  man 
cannot  get  $9  he  will  only  work  for  $8  —  he  will  only  insist  upon 
a  minimum  pay  if  he  cannot  get  as  much  or  more  money  else- 
where, isn't  that  so  ?  A.  A  man  will  get  all  he  can  get  but  he  has 
to  show  he  is  worth  something. 

Q.  You  mean  if  you  increase  the  pay  you  will  attract  to  your 
employment  a  different  class  of  people  than  you  now  get  who  are 
working  elsewhere  for  the  same  wage  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  they  would  rather  prefer,  from  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  to  work  for  you  for  $9  than  some  one  else,  either  the 
hours  are  easier  or  the  work  is  lighter?  A.  There  is  always  a 
large  number  of  unemployed,  and  those  who  are  now  willing  and 
capable  of  earning  a  small  wage  would  be  the  ones  who  would  be 
out  of  employment  rather  than  those  who  through  temporary 
conditions  — 

Q.  Then  you  say  there  would  be  a  shifting  of  unemployment 
from  the  capable  to  the  incapable  ?  A.  It  might  mean  a  greater 
number  of  unemployed. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Because  — 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  $9  a  week  man  would  do  more  than  a  $7 
a  week  man;  you  don't  want  to  put  yourself  in  the  position,  do 
you,  of  saying  that  you  employ  two  men  at  $14  a  week  who  will 
do  the  work  of  two  at  nine;  you  say  the  reason  you  Qbject  on 
behalf  of  the  employee  to  any  minimum  wage  is  because  it  would 
throw  out  of  employment  a  number  of  people  who  are  earning 
small  wages,  and  if  you  increase  the  minimum  the  places  would 
be  filled  by  men  who  would  be  more  efficient  and  who  would  do 
more  work  than  the  man  or  the  woman  who  gets  the  lesser  wage, 
and  therefore  there  would  be  less  people  employed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  as  it  stands  now  in  your  business, 
or  any  other  business,  as  a  matter  of  goodness  to  their  employee 
they  employ  two  employees  at  $7  a  week  each  when  they  could  get 
one  man  at  nine  to  do  the  work  of  two;  isn't  that  logical  result 
of  what  you  say?  A.  I  wouldn't  put  it  that  way,  but  I  think 
there  are  people  who  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  five  people  at 
$15  is  a  cheaper  proposition  for  them  than  a  greater  number  at 
a  less  wage. 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  they  wake  up  to  that,  whether  there  is  a 
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minimum  wage  or  not,  they  wiU  discharge  those  who  earn  a 
smaller  pay  and  take  the  lesser  number  who  earn  the  larger  pay  ? 
A.  Some  have  awakened  to  that  advantage. 

Q.  Without  any  minimum  wage?  A.  Without  any  minimum 
wage. 

Q.  And  that  is  simply  a  law  of  business  sense?     A.  Correct. 

Q.  So  that  the  minimum  wage  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  at  all?  A.  How  about  the  poor  man  who  hasn't  any 
qualifications  ? 

Q.  You  say  you  would  let  them  go  anyhow  ?  A.  But  there  are 
a  number  of  people  who  would  employ  them. 

Q.  But  they  have  not  waked  up  to  it  and  eventually  they  will 
not  succeed  in  business  ?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  prophecy  what 
the  result  would  be. 

Q.  They  continue  to  employ  people  at  a  lesser  wage  because 
they  have  not  waked  up  to  real  business  conditions  ?  A.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  as  efficient  as  those  who  have  adopted  the  other 
policy. 

Q.  When  you  say  your  association  or  committee  recommended 
$6  as  a  minimum ;  how  did  you  come  to  fix  $6 ;  was  that  you 
regarded  as  a  living  wage,  or  didn't  that  have  anything  to  do 
with  it?  A.  No;  as  I  recall  it  there  was  a  large  number  em- 
ployed in  minor  positions  who  were  getting  that  wage  and  there 
were  a  few  who  for  some  reason  or  other  were  getting  less,  and  it 
was  the  case  of  bringing  the  few  up  to  a  majority. 

Q.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  living  wages  or  anything  like  that 
at  all  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question,  Mr.  Graff,  as  a  former  secretary  of 
the  association,  do  you  consider  $6  as  an  adequate  living  wage, 
or  are  you  not  prepared  to  say  ?  A.  If  a  person  is  self-supporting! 
entirely  self-dependent  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  do  not  believe  a  person  could  live  on  $6  if  they 
had  no  other  income  or  nobody  to  help  them  support  themselves. 

Mr.  Pbeston  Lynn  addressed  the  Commission : 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  what  establishment!  A.  Wana- 
maker's. 
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Q.  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  has  been  invited  by  the  CommisBion, 
and  he  sends  you  as  his  representative?  A.  No;  I  received  a 
letter  from  Senator  Wagner  inviting  me  to  oome. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Wanamaker  himself  invited  to  come  ?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledga 

Q.  He  was ;  I  will  state  that  on  the  record. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  at  Wanamaker's?  A.  I  am  the 
general  manager. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  investigation  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  about  wage  legislation  ?    A.  To  some  extent,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  with  refw^nce  to  the  situation;  do  you 
think  there  should  be  legislation  or  not  ?  A.  I  have  no  opinion  to 
express  on  that,  but  I  have  prepared  in  a  few  paragraphs  our 
position,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  them : 

The  Wanamaker  Store  is  in  favor  of  the  maximum  wage. 

It  gives  its  employees  every  possible  opportunity  to  earn  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  also  is  in  favor  of  giving  a  trial  to  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  himself,  before  the  National  Industrial 
Commission  in  Philadelphia,  stated  that  in  his  judgment  a  mini- 
mum law  ought  to  be  tried. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  or  $12,  if  pos- 
sible. But  in  fixing  the  amount  certain  conditions  must  be 
considered. 

1.  The  application  of  equal  wages  to  unequal  earning  capacity. 

2.  Division  of  store  labor  —  skilled  and  unskilled  in  the  their 
various  grades — salespeople,  shoppers,  telephone  operators,  sten- 
ographers, clerks,  inspectreeses,  stockkeepers,  dusters,  maids, 
attendants. 

3.  Renumeration  during  the  "  apprentice  "  or  learning  period. 
The  result  of  applying  equal  wages  to  unequal  earning  capacity 

—  or,  in  other  words,  increasing  to  the  minimum  wage  every 
woman  employee,  18  years  or  over,  whether  she  is  earning  it  or 
not,  would  mean  that  those  already  getting  that  wage  and  earning 
it,  would  have  to  be  advanced  to  a  still  higher  wage. 

The  selling  forces  of  the  Wanamaker  store  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  commission  arrangement,  which  permits  them  to  earn  an 
average  of  $10  a  week  and  up  to  $20  or  more.  Their  incomes  are 
based  on  their  individual  capacity. 
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In  the  "  apprentice  "  or  learning  period,  girls  between  16  and 
18  are  educated  and  trained  in  the  Wanamaker  schools  while  they 
are  being  paid  their  salaries.  At  18  they  aie  graduated  into  the 
selling  department,  but  they  are  not  yet  as  efficient  as  the  experi- 
enced saleswomen  in  these  departments  who  are  earning  $9  and 
$10  a  week.  How  are  we  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  this  "  appren- 
tice" period  and  the  productive  earning  stage,  when  they  become 
efficient  earners  ? 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  increase  wages  wherever  possible,  and 
we  are  glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way  in  working  out  the  wage 
problem.  Just  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  minimum  wage  cannot 
be  accurately  forecasted.  There  will  have  to  be  readjustments 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  No  one  can  say  what  will  be  the  real 
result  before  the  plan  has  been  tried.  I  put  that  in  this  form  so 
that  I  could  voice  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  business  I 
represent  more  clearly. 

Q.  Your  establishment  is  not  a  member  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yours  is  one  of  the  establishments  that  the  Commission 
investigated  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  figures  and  facts  which  the  Commission  found 
accurate,  as  far  as  you  know  ?    A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  So  that  the  statement  of  the  wages  earned  by  your  em- 
ployes is  an  accurate  one?  A.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  have  not 
carefully  looked  over  the  statement. 

Q.  If  you  do  and  find  any  inaccuracies  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  tell  us.    A.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  $6  an  adequate  living  wage?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  not?  A.  No,  sir;  personally,  I  should  like  to  see 
It  nine,  but  it  is  only  a  personal  opinion. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  in  your  judgment  is  a  living  minimum  wage?    A.  For    * 
the  class  of  women  we  employ  and  to  live  decently. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  A  woman  to  live  decently  ought  to  have  $9  a  week  ?    A.  For 
the  class  of  people  we  employ. 
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Mr.  Louis  M.  Blumstein  :  Addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Dry  goods. 

Q.  Where  is  you  business  located^  A.  125th  street  and  also 
the  Bronx,  150th  street. 

Q.  125th  street  and  where?     A.  Seventh  to  Eighth  avenues. 

Q.  You  have  a  retail  dry  goods  business  at  each  place?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ?    A.  L.  M.  Blumstein. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Blumstein,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you;  you  employ  women  and  girls  in  your  establishment? 
A.  In  retail? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  also  employ  quite  a  number  of  female  help 
in  manufacturing  so  fortunately  I  have  had  experience  in  both. 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture?  A.  Silk  gloves  and  silk 
underwear. 

Q.  And  you  retail  them  too ;  your  business  is  contined  to  that  ? 
A.  No.  In  fact  the  manufacturing  of  the  gloves  and  underwear 
is  another  and  entirely  different  corporation,  the  Mohawk  Silk 
Fabric  Corporation  at  Fultonville,  New  York. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  the  city  here  at  all  ?  A.  No,  but  it  prac- 
tically belongs  to  me  and  has  since  1906.  In  the  retail  business 
I  have  been  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  and  I  think  that 
minimum  wages  would  not  be  justified  if  adopted  in  this  atate 
for  several  good  reasons,  that  it  will  hurt  the  consumer  as  it 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  establishing  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
at  the  higher  standard,  and  it  will  hurt  a  certain  class  of  retailers 
like  retailers  that  are  in  a  neighborhood  where  they  can  only  get 
a  neighborhood  trade. 

Q.  Why  would  it  hurt  them  particularly ;  you  mean  what  they 
would  carry  on  as  a  neighborhood  store?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yours  is  a  neighborhood  store?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  you  get  the  local  trade?  A.  We  get  the  local 
trade  —  because  we  cannot  make  the  gross  profit  suflScient  to  cover 

high  wages. 

Q.  You  mean  you  cannot  compete  with  the  big  retail  dry  goods 
stores  ?    A.  We  cannot  compete  because  we  do  not  get  the  prices 
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for  merchandise  in  a  general  way,  we  do  not  get  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  gross  profits  as  the  neighborhood  is  local  while  the 
store  that  is  in  a  business  neighborhood  gets  customers  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  what ;  how  should  the  wages  be  governed, 
simply  by  what  you  can  get  the  people  to  work  for?  A.  Abso- 
lutely so.  I  have  seen  where  I  could  not  get  help.  It  is  the 
supply  and  demand  that  will  always  govern  that 

Q.  Suppose  it  turns  out  that  you  can  get  people  to  work  for 
less  than  they  can  live  upon;  that  wouldn't  make  any  difference, 
would  it?  A.  The  people  will  always  get  in  accordance  with 
what  they  can  earn  and  it  is  usually  a  custom  to  see  —  I  believe 
in  other  stores  as  well  as  in  our  stores  —  to  see  how  much  a  sales 
person  has  sold  during  the  week  or  during  the  month.  There  is 
a  certain  standard,  say  five,  six  or  seven  per  cent,  for  selling  that 
the  store  could  stand,  part  of  the  gross  profit,  and  those  that  come 
under  are  raised  in  wages.  Those  that  get  under  six  per  cent, 
show  they  have  ability  in  selling  and  therefore  they  are  in  great 
demand  at  all  times.  It  is  the  inefficiency  that  is  the  trouble, 
with  a  small  percentage,  fortunately,  only. 

Q.  You  don't  employ  inefficient  people  intentionally  ?  A.  Yes, 
we  have  to  employ  what  we  call  inefficient  help,  table  girls,  girls 
that  we  have  in  a  neighborhood  trade.  Neighboring  customers 
will  come  in  and  say  my  neice  just  left  school,  won't  you  please 
give  her  a  position.  Well,  we  try  her.  Now,  we  couldn't  pay 
a  minimum  wage  to  that  girl  of  $9  or  anything  like  it.  It  woidd 
just  simply  mean  that  we  could  not  exist 

Q.  You  think  the  whole  subject  should  be  left  as  a  purely 
business  matter  and  be  regulated  by  what  you  can  get  the  people 
to  work  for  ?  A.  It  does  regulate  itself  and  I  can  cite  numerous 
instances  in  manufacturing  where  we  beg  people  to  work,  pay 
their  way  from  New  York,  paid  their  board  and  we  could  not 
get  them  to  work.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  people  in  the 
mill,  for  instance.  One  makes  $30  a  week  on  the  same  work 
that  the  other  only  makes  $6,  because  some  of  them  say  when  I 
have  made  $6  that  is  all  I  want,  I  don't  want  to  work  any  more 
than  two  days. 

Q.  That  is  piece  work?     A.  Piece  work. 
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Q.  That  is  no  comparison  with  the  girls  or  women  who  work 
six  days  a  week  and  work  from  opening  to  closing  and  receive 
four  dollars,  four  and  a  half  or  five  dollars  a  week?  A.  They 
have  got  to  have  a  starting  point. 

Q.  Isai't  that  the  end  of  many  of  them?  A.  l^o,  no,  pardon 
me.  In  order  to  judge  that  —  I  think  those  that  are  in  the  retail 
dry  good^  trade  could  judge  that  better. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  should  be  done?  A.  Let  tne  State  see 
that  it  gives  them  efficiency. 

Q.  What  should  the  State  do  to  make  them  efficient?  A.  I 
don't  know  because  I  haven't  given  it  a  thought,  but  if  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  compulsory  law  to  make  them  ellicient  that* 
would  help. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  the  State  could  do  to  help  your  particular 
situation  ?    A.  My  particular  situation  does  not  require  help. 

Q.  You  say  the  State  should  do  something;  now  what  should 
the  State  do  ?  A.  Most  that  we  neighboring  stores  do  is  to  take 
help  and  try  to  make  them  efficient  and  we  ought  to  be  paid. 

Q.  You  ought  to  be  paid  ?  A.  Really  we  do  it  more  as  a  favor 
to  the  customers,  otherwise  we  should  not  take  them. 

Commissioner  Dreiee  :  You  don't  like  to  offend  your  customer 
by  refusing? 

Mr.  Blumstein:  Positively  sa  In  many  instances  we  take 
the  girls  coming  from  school  and  pay  them  and  they  are  inefficient 

By  Commissioner  Hamilton: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  help  do  you  get  in  that  way  ?  A . 
As  soon  as  they  get  efficient  they  go  downtown  and  get  $6.  That 
is  just  the  reason  I  say  that  the  neighborhood  store  would  suffer 
by  it  and  furthermore  the  help  would  suffer.  The  minimum 
wage  girl  would  suffer.  The  uptown  store  would  say  if  there  is 
a  minimum  wage  why  should  I  take  the  inexperienced  and  teach 
them.  We  have  done  it  for  25  years.  I  would  prefer  to  pay 
$10  rather  than  four  if  they  are  efficient.  A  good  deal  of  our 
help,  a  good  percentage  of  our  help  are  making  as  high  —  I 
wouldn't  say  as  high  because  there  are  only  two  that  make  as 
high  as  fifty  and  those  are  girls  that  we  brought  up  —  four  dol- 
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lar  girls  making  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  a  week.  Of  course  they 
are  with  us  long  enough  and  have  taken  an  interest  and  have 
efficiency. 

By  Commissioner  Dbeieb: 

Q.  All  efficient  help  could  not  hope  to  make  as  much  as  that 
though,  even  if  you  had  it?  A.  But  I  point  out  that  fixing  by 
law  a  minimum  wage  would  not  be  the  right  thing  n  it  will  work 
a  hardship  directly  on  the  minor  girls  and  I  think  we  for  one 
store  would  not  want  to  employ  any  girls  that  just  leave  school 
and  teach  them.    We  would  rather  take  girls  that  had  experience. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  a  system  of  apprenticeship  planned  so 
that  they  would  have  a  certain  period  of  apprenticeship  in  which 
they  would  receive  less?  A.  I  haven't  given  that  any  thought 
and  I  haven't  taken  it  up  for  consideration.  I  also  thought  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  public.  It  would  increase  the  cost 
if  they  should  get  more  wages,  the  cost  of  living  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  talk.  I  can  say  that  those  girls  that  get  four 
dollars  a  week  or  earn  about  that,  four  or  five  doUars  or  four  and 
a  half,  they  are  not  supporting  themselves,  they  are  usually  living 
in  the  neighborhood  and  have  no  carfare  and  no  lunch  money 
to  pay  and  get  along  just  helping  the  family,  and  furthermore 
there  are  a  great  many  girls  that  are  getting  six  and  eight  dol- 
lars a  week  and  don't  get  along  because  of  silk  stockings  and  dance 
halls  and  picture  shows  and  aU  of  that  That  is  what  the  State 
ought  to  regulate.  The  girl  that  only  minds  her  business  is  so 
valuable  in  business  and  so  valuable  to  herself  that  she  would 
not  be  in  need.  It  is  unfortunately  those  who  walk  around  and 
we  want  to  uplift  their  morals  — 

Q.  You  would  favor  a  law  prohibiting  girls  from  going  to 
moving  picture  shows?  A.  Pardon  me,  I  dind't  mean  it  in  that 
way,  I  mean  they  don't  seem  to  live  right.  Instead  of  the  right 
way  of  living  they  go  away  from  the  right  way  of  living. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage  law  ?  A.  I  am 
emphatically  not  in  favor  of  it. 

At  one  o'clock  a  recess  was  taken  until  two  p.  m. 
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Mr.  Franklin  S.  Tomlin  adressed  the  Commisflion. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Whom  do  you  represent  ?    A.  The  Brooklyn  Central  Labor 

Union. 

Q.  How  many  members  has  that  Union?     A.  It  represents 

eighty  thousand  organized  workers. 

Q.  You  have  a  resolution  to  present  to  the  Commission  ?    A. 
Yes,  sir,  passed  by  them  last  Sunday  unanimously. 

Q.  Read  it,  please?    A.  (Reading)  Resolved,  That  the  Brook- 
lyn Central  Labor  Union,  representing  80,000  organized  workers 
in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens^  endorse  the  principle 
of  the  legal  minimum  wage  for  the  foUowing  reasons:     First, 
because  we  desire  to  see  the  present  unchristian  and  most  inhuman 
conditions  so  prevalent  in  all  underpaid  industries  brought  to  an 
end  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  second,  because  we  believe  the 
quickest  way  to  reach  this  end  is  for  the  State  to  assume  it»  full 
responsibility,  to  protect  all  of  its  citizens  in  their  just  natural 
rights  among  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  the  worker's  right  to 
such  recompense  for  his  labor  as  will  enable  him  w>  obtain  all 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  a  human  being.    While  endorsing  said  action  in  this  instance 
we  emphatically  reaffirm  and  hold  fast  to  our  belief  that  the 
organizing,  bettering  and  maintaining  of  labor  unions  will  do 
more  than  all  other  means  together  U>  bring  permanent  benefit 
to  the  workers  as  a  class.    While  asserting  this  belief  we  realize 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion to  the  great  mass  of  the  poorest  paid  workers,  particularly 
among  women  and  minors,  and  therefore  we  deem  it  expedient 
to  thus  call  upon  the  State  to  thus  perform  its  moral  duty  toward 
these  most  defenseless  of  its  children.    We  hope  that  a  large  part 
of  the  good  that  should  come  to  these  workers  from  a  legal  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  such  improvement  in  their  condition  as  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  see  and  secure  the  benefits  that  come 
from  trade  union  organizations. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  state  that  we  will  carefully  watch 
all  legislation  of  this  character  and  shall  take  advantage  of  our 
constitutional  rights  to  advocate  the  form  we  think  it  should  take 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  think  it  should  be  administered. 
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By  Commissioner  Gompees  : 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Central  Labor  Union? 
A.  Officially  I  am  parole  clerk.  I  am  on  the  Minimum  Wage 
Committee  and  several  other  committees. 

Q.  In  the  resolution  which  you  have  just  read  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Brooklyn  Central  Union  is  the  declaration  to  be 
understood  to  be  a  demand  for  minimum  for  all  workers?  A. 
No,  sir,  women  and  minors.  The  resolution  does  not  state  so 
if  my  memory  is  correct 

Q.  And  my  hearing  is  correct?     A.  Well,  that  is  the  intent. 

Q.  The  intent  is  a  declaration  for  a  minimum  wage  for  women 
and  minors?    A.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

Q.  Of  course  I  am  not  discussing  the  question  in  the  futuret, 
but  the  resolution  is  intended  to  be  a  declaration  for  a  minimum 
wage  for  women  and  minors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  resolution  introduced  in  the  Central  Labor 
Union  ?  A.  We  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject  some  few  weeks 
ago  between  Mr.  Frayne  and  Mr.  Valentine  of  the  Massachusetts 
Minimum  Wage  Board.  It  was  subsequently  discussed  by  the 
Central  Labor  Union  and  the  committee  instructed  to  bring  in 
the  resolution  and  this  is  the  resolution.  The  Legislative  Com- 
mittee drew  up  the  resolution  and  it  was  passed  unanimously. 


Mr.  John  F.  Byrne  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Who  do  you  represent  ?    A.  The  City  Button  Works. 

Q.  Are  you  the  president  of  it  ?  ?    A.  The  manager. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  question  we  have  imder 
discussion  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  chief  desire  is  to  see  if  some  legis- 
lation could  not  be  enacted  to  make  the  present  law  more  flexible 
and  not  have  it  so  rigid. 

Q.  What  law  ?    A.  The  54-hour  law. 

Q.  We  are  not  discussing  that  now.  A.  Your  letter  asks 
suggestions. 

Q.  On  the  minimum  wage  question?    A.  In  a  way  "we  feel 

that  we  have  solved  that  problem  fairly  well  because,  while  we 

adhere  to  no  strict  hard  and  fast  rules,  we  start  no  beginners  in 

our  plant  for  less  than  $5  a  week  and  those  are  simply  girls  who 
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are  just  starting  out  in  the  working  line  who  can  do  the  simplest 
work  we  offer  them,  and  as  they  grow  accustomed  to  our  ways 
we  push  them  along  half  a  dollar  at  a  time,  five  and  a  half,  six, 
six  and  a  half,  seven,  seven  and  a  half  and  eight,  and  they  ulti- 
mately have  a  chance  to  become  piece  workers  when  large  ]obs 
come  along.    Now,  our  line  has  no  stability  whatsoever. 

Q  What  line  is  that?  A.  Button  manufacturers.  We  are 
solely  controlled  by  fashions.  If  fashions  ordain  that  the  ladies' 
garments  are  to  be  covered  with  buttons,  large  or  small,  then  we 
all  reap  a  harvest  for  a  season  or  so.  If  things  go  to  the  contrary 
we  are  all  flat  on  our  backs. 

By  the  Chairman: 

'q  How  are  the  fashions  now?  A.  They  have  been  in  style 
during  the  years  of  1912  and  1913.  During  1912  and  1913  we 
had  good  years.  In  1910  the  whole  industry  was  flat  on  its  back 
through  a  tremendous  strike  in  the  manufacturing  trade,  which  1 
think  Mr.  Gompers  participated  in  settling,  when  the  whole 
clothing  trade,  as  far  as  women's  clothes  were  concerned,  was 
completely  down  and  out. 

Bv  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q,  Mr.  Byrne,  was  it  in  your  business  that  evidence  was  given 
here  by  Mr.  Skeel  that  women  were  employed  who  had  been  there 
fifteen  years  or  more  and  were  earning  five  or  six  dollars  a  week  ? 
A.  Absolutely  not,  sir.  May  I  tell  you  what  Mr.  Skeel  discov- 
ered, and  I  think  his  records  will  bear  me  out  He  spent  two 
days  in  our  plant  and  interviewed  seventy  or  eighty  women  He 
found  women  there  ten  to  twelve  years  earning  nine  dollars  a 
week,  ten,  twelve,  and  possibly  fifteen.  I  think  at  the  time  he 
was  there,  a  year  ago,  possibly  a  year  and  a  half,  we  had  a  couple 
of  learners  who  were  getting  four.  ,     ,     ,  .    , 

Q.  Under  twenty-one  years  of  age?    A.  Girls  who  had  to  have 
their  working  papers,  children,  literally. 

Q    Wasn't  it  in  your  case  he  found  a  woman  who  was  there 
fifteen  years  or  more  who  was  earning  $6  a  week  ?    A.  Absolutely 

%.  You  say  it  was  a  little  more  than  that?    A.  Eight  dollars 
a  week. 
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Q.  After  fifteen  years  earning  $8  a  week  covering  buttons; 
what  do  you  regard  as  the  fair  living  wage  for  a  woman  ?  A. 
That  is  a  question  I  would  not  care  to  answer  with  too  much  posi- 
tiveness. 

Q.  You  would  not  care  to  answer  that  ?  A.  No.  The  women 
who  have  been  with  us  for  years  are  happy  women.  He  found  a 
happy  family  there,  and  women  we  take  on  and  try  to  keep  on 
the  job  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year. 

Q.  How  many  women  have  you  in  your  employ  who  earn  about 
eight  dollars  a  week  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  work?  A.  At 
present  about  20  of  our  women  out  of  80  who  earn  about  that, 
about  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  $6  a  week  an  adequate  living  wage  ?  A.  I 
don't  care  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Suppose  it  appeared  that  $5  a  week  or  $6  a  week  was  not 
an  adequate  living  wage  and  that  in  some  trades  or  business  thou- 
sands of  women  received  that  sum  or  less  and  they  have  been 
unable  by  their  own  efforts  to  increase  it,  how  do  you  feel  with 
reference  to  the  Legislature  or  the  State  taking  any  action  with 
reference  to  it  ?  A.  Just  at  present  the  national  government  legis- 
lation has  done  us  so  much  harm  I  sincerely  hope  the  State  gov- 
ernment won't  take  a  hand  in  it. 

Q.  Have  they  done  anything  in  regard  to  wages?  A.  They 
have  thrown  the  door  wide  open  to  European  competition,  and 
they  have  us  at  their  mercy  to-day. 

Q.  You  mean  the  tariff  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  everything  we  pro- 
duce can  be  produced  in  Europe  and  they  can  undersell  us. 

Q.  Now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  ever  since  the  new  tariff  went  into 
operation  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Has  the  war  made  any  difference  ?  A.  The  war  has  brought 
us  some  benefit  It  has  interfered  with  the  importation  of  mer- 
chandise and  thrown  the  people  off  on  their  own  resources. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  If  there  is  a  business  here  that  does  not  pay  any  living  wage 
to  its  employees,  is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  that  that  business 
be  continued,  I  mean  under  existing  conditions  ?  A.  I  cannot  go 
outside  my  own  business. 
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Q,  Take  your  own  business  ?  A.  Our  people  must  earn  a  living 
wage  for  they  are  a  happy,  contented  people. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  of  them  complain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  ask  for  an  increase  of  wages?  A.  We  give  that  to 
them ;  they  don't  ask  for  it.  When  a  girl  has  been  with  us  six 
months  she  will  have  attained  as  much  proficiency  as  she  ever  will 
attain.  It  is  not  the  length  of  years.  A  good  deal  of  the  work 
is  done  with  automatic  machines.  The  girl  sits  there,  or  the 
woman,  the  machines  all  work  by  power,  and  she  puts  her  metals 
in,  or  materials  in,  and  the  machine  goes  on,  and  whether  she  is 
there  six  months  or  six  years  all  she  does 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  How  many  buttons  does  she  cover  during  the  course  of  a 
day  with  a  machine  ?  A.  Some  girls  might  make  fifty  gross,  some 
forty,  some  thirty.  The  buttons  vary  in  size  and  in  the  parts  that 
compose  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  give  you  an  intelligent  answer 

to  that. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cover  a  button  ?  A.  Some  buttons 
may  be  covered  in  three  seconds  and  some  may  take  a  quarter  of 

a  minute. 

Q.  You  say  they  make  about  fifty  gross?  A.  They  might 
make  fifty  gross  on  these  automatic  machines. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  5,000  or  7,000  a  day  ?    A.  About  7,000 

buttons. 

Q.    They  do  that  one  thing  over  and  over  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  7,000  times  a  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  hours  are  they  employed  ?  A.  Nine  hours. 
We  adhere  rigorously  to  the  restrictions. 

Q.  They  do  that  every  three  seconds  and  you  say  they  are 
happy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  you  with 
me  when  I  went  around  the  plant  on  Christmas  Eve  and  heard 
Christian  and  Jew  alike  wish  me  a  happy  season  and  a  better 
season  than  we  had  last  year. 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  the  accuracy  of  your  statement.  I 
simply  want  to  have  in  my  mind  the  possible  happiness  of  a  girl 
or  a  woman  in  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work  which  occupies  about 
three  seconds  and  doing  that  for  about  7,000  times  a  day— I  am 
trying  to  see  where  the  happiness  can  be  felt  or  expressed?  A.  The 
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happiness  of  doing  one's  duty  conscientiously,  just  as  we  all  draw 
happiness  from  doing  the  same  thing  be  our  position  humble  or 
otherwise. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Then  in  your  view  of  it  as  a  business  man  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  any  l^slation  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  it  should  be  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  further?  A.  May  I  describe  an  incident  that 
occurred  last  week  ? 

Q.  Certainly.  A.  During  1912  and  1913,  as  I  say,  we  were 
prosperous,  couldn't  get  help  enough,  and  we  were  advertising  all 
the  time.  We  didn't  have  to  do  it  during  1914.  We  advertised 
last  week  for  a  few  beginners  to  do  some  work,  and,  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  assure  you  enough  applicants  came  to  fill  this  room  stand- 
ing close  together,  looking  for  a  $5  a  week  job,  and  our  advertise- 
ment intimated  what  they  were  to  do.  We  wanted  girls  to  do  so 
and  so,  carding  buttons.  They  would  say  give  us  work,  we  want 
work,  and  I  suppose  500  people  came  into  our  place  that  morning. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  business  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  advertise  for  assistance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  necessity  for  advertising  for  beginners  or 
learners  if  the  state  of  unemployment  is  so  large  in  your  industry 
as  you  describe  it  to  be  ?  A.  Because  the  fortunes  of  war  threw 
an  order  to  us  which  we  have  to  get  out  in  double  quick  time. 

Q.  Which  war  do  you  mean  ?  A.  The  present  war.  We  have 
taken  an  order  for  uniform  buttons  for  export  and  the  buttons 
have  to  be  out  in  double  quick  time. 

Q.  Then  you  call  it  the  fortunes  of  war?  A.  Literally  it  is 
the  fortunes  of  war  in  our  case. 

Q.  Is  it  contraband  ?  A.  Not  as  yet  The  Lord  knows  where 
we  will  be  if  they  make  it  so.  I  should  certainly  not  like  to  have 
any  erroneous  idea  of  Mr.  Skeel's  report  enter  into  the  records. 

Q.  You  heard  his  report  ?  If  you  have  any  suggestions  on  any 
matter  outside  of  this  let  us  have  it  in  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Hon.  John  Mitchell  addresed  the  Commission. 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell,  what  position  do  you  hold  now  in  organized 
labor  ?    A.  ISTot  any  at  all. 

Q.  You  formerly  held  what  position?  A.  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  one  of  the  compensation  commissioners 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  discussing  to-day  the  minimum  wage  ques- 
tion generally,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  upon 
the  whole  subject  ?     A.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  large  question, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  express  any  comprehensive  views  of  it  in  the 
short  time  that  I  can  stay  here.     From  what  study  I  have  given 
to  the  subject  and  what  investigation  I  have  made  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Stat©  should  establish  minimum  wages  for  women 
and  minors.     I  mean  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  wise  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  establish  minimum  wage  boards 
and   that  such   boards   shall   have   the  power  to   fix  minimum 
wages  for  women  and  minors  employed  in  industry.     Of  course 
I  repeat  what  I  stated  in  an  article  I  prepared  on  the  subject,  but 
I  am  aware  that  all  representative  workmen  do  not  concur  in  my 
views  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  many  of  them  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  establishing  by  law  the  minimum  wage 
that  should  be  paid  to  workers  in  industry,  but  I  think  the  result 
of  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  either  by  minimum 
wage  commissions,  legislative  committees  or  by  vice  commissions 
in   this   country   or   unofficial   investigations   have   demonstrated 
clearly  that  a  large  number  of  women  and  minors  are  not  now 
receiving  a  wage  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to  live  healthy, 
normal  lives,  and  that  failure  of  these  women  and  minors  to  earn 
a  sufficient  wage  to  enable  them  to  live  healthy,  normal  lives  con- 
stitutes a  menace  to  society  itself.     I  regard  it  as  being  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  require  that  industry  shall  pay  living  wages  to 
workers  and  I  will  limit  my  statement  to  women  and  to  minors. 
I  think  an  industry  that  can  not  afford  to  pay  living  wages  is  of  no 
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value  to  society,  and  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  not  exist  at 
all  than  to  exist  at  the  expense  of  underpaid  women  and  children. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  commission  has  made  a  special 
investigation  of  the  system  in  other  states.  I  think  perhaps  that 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  experience  in  Or^on  would  be 
of  considerable  value  because  there  I  think  they  have  the  most 
effective  of  the  minimum  wage  laws,  and  while  I  have  not  read 
the  reports  of  their  commission,  yet  what  has  been  published 
concerning  the  minimum  wage  commission,  the  operation  of  a 
minimum  wage  law  in  Oregon  would  seem  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  industry  itself  has  not  suffered  by  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable minimum  wages. 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  reference 
to  what  you  believe  would  constitute  a  living  wage  for  women? 
A.  Well  I  can't  say  that  I  have  made  a  sufficient  investigation  to 
justify  me  in  naming  a  figure  which  I  should  regard  as  a  fair 
minimum  wage.  I  do  not  mind  saying  in  a  general  way  that 
under  present  conditions,  that  is  now,  perhaps  in  the  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  New  York  State  that  the  minimum  wage  should  not 
be  any  less  than  nine  dollars  and  that  in  cities  perhaps  of  the 
second  class,  where  the  cost  of  living  might  perhaps  not  be  so 
high,  and  if  the  cost  of  living  were  found  not  to  be  so  high  that  a 
salary  less  than  that  might  enable  workers  to  live.  By  that  I  am 
not  suggesting  the  advisability  of  fixing  different  minimums  in 
different  cities ;  I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
fixing  the  wage  it  might  be  different  in  one  city  than  in  another. 
I  think  for  obvious  reasons  the  same  industry  would  have  to  pay 
the  same  wage  as  a  minimum  in  all  of  the  cities  otherwise  the  com- 
petive  relationships  would  be  so  changed  that  it  might  unneces- 
sarily injure  industry.  Now,  of  course,  what  would  be  a  fair 
minimum  this  year  might  be  entirely  too  low  five  years  from  now, 
just  as  the  wage  paid  fifteen  years  ago,  which  might  have  been  a 
minimum  wage  then  would  be  entirely  inadequate  nowadays  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  suggest  that  these  wages  be  determined 
by  wage  boards  rather  than  as  it  is  in  the  statute  I  think  in  Utah. 

By  Commissioner  Gompers: 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell  there  is  a  growing  movement  among  the  women 
of  the  United  States  and  a  co-operation  among  the  men  for  the 
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enfranchisement  of  women  equal  with  all  men;  it  has  been  urged 
that  If  woman  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  State,  so  that  her 
wages  shall  be  determined,  at  least  a  minimum  determined  by 
wage  board  or  otherwise,  that  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  equality  of  woman  with  man;  I  know  you  have  views 
upon  this  subject  and  wiU  you  benefit  the  Commission  by  giving 
them  ?    A.  Well  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  fact  that  women  ai^ 
likely  to  enjoy  the  same  power  as  men  as  voters  would  be  offered 
as  an  objection  to  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages  that  the 
same  objection  should  also  apply  to  any  other  legislative  restric- 
tion.   For  instance  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  women  should  not 
be  protected  from  working  at  nights  or  for  unreasonably  long 
hours  or  under  conditions  that  were  destructive  of  their  moral 
health  simply  because  men  are  not  prohibited  from  working  un- 
der these  conditions.     I  think  that  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
women  may  vote  or  may  not  vote  that  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
women  makes  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  society,  and  in  the 
interest  of  women,  that  they  shall  be  protected  in  some  ways  that 
men  are  not  protected.     A  man  may  not  suffer  in  health  from 
working  at  night,  he  may  not  seriously  suffer,  whereas  working 
at  night  might  seriously  impair  the  health  of  a  woman.    A  man 
might  under  some  circumstances  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  yet 
If  women  worked  ten  hours  a  day  it  might  seriously  injure  their 
health     There  are  other  classes  of  employment  that  women  should 
never  be  permitted  to  do. 

Q.  Night  work  for  example  ?  A.  Yes.  For  instance  if  the 
women  claim  and  secure  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  now  enjoyed 
by  men,  if  that  should  also  carry  with  it  the  right  and  respon- 
sibility to  do  these  things  that  men  might  do  then  of  course  women 
might  be  employed  in  mines  digging  coal;  they  might  be  em- 
ployed as  motormen  on  the  street  cars  or  as  scavengers  in  the 
street  and  yet  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  circumstances  by 
which  we  would  tolerate  women  working  in  the  mines  or  being 
teamsters  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  the  State  establishing  minimum 
wages  for  all  minors  and  thereby  having  established  a  minimum 
the  economic  influence  of  an  established,  recognized,  fair  minimum 
wage,  and  its  reflex  influence  upon  the  wages  of  women  workers 
who  have  attained  the  legal  majority  —  I  want  to  convey  the  idea 
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that  is  in  my  mind  —  would  it  not  maintain  the  political  integrity 
and  equality  of  women  with  men,  which  we  are  all  trying  to  secure, 
that  is  those  of  us  who  believe  in  it,  and  be  of  a  great  advantage  in 
the  material  help  to  women  workers  who  are  above  or  attain  and 
pass  their  majority?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Gompers  the  influence  of 
an  enactment  of  that  sort  would  be  most  beneficial.  I  can  under- 
stand of  course  that  if  minimum  wages  were  established  for  all 
minors  that  the  influence  of  it  would  be  to  raise  the  wages  of 
women  and  men  in  these  industries  after  they  had  attained  their 
majority  and  yet  with  the  overwhelming  number  of  applicants 
for  jobs  that  we  find  in  most  of  our  industrial  centers  I  haven't 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  in  many  cases  we  would  find  women 
who  had  reached  their  majority  working  for  less  wages  than  the 
children  whose  wages  were  protected  by  law.  In  other  words  I 
fear  that  as  long  as  there  are  two  persons  looking  for  one  job, 
as  we  so  often  find  (that  is  the  oversupply  of  labor  is  not  an 
abnormal  condition  in  JSTew  York  or  in  any  center  of  industry, 
it  is  quite  the  usual  thing),  if  there  be  more  workers  than  there 
are  jobs  I  fear  then  that  women  would  not  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tected in  their  wage  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to  live  normal 
lives. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  some  influence  in  inducing 
the  women  workers  to  organize  better  than  they  are  to-day  and 
thereby  by  their  associated  effort  help  to  raise  wages  and  improve 
conditions?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  might  have  that  effect.  I  am 
free  to  confess  the  thought  you  have  expressed  is  new  to  me.  I 
think  the  great  difficulty  about  the  whole  situation  as  far  as 
women  are  concerned  and  their  failure  to  organize  as  they  should 
do  is  the  fact  that  while  many  women  do  spend  all  their  lives  in 
industry  few  expect  to  do  so.  I  think  that  it  is  the  common  expec- 
tation of  women  when  they  are  in  industry  that  they  are  going  to 
remain  there  only  a  few  years.  A  woman  expects  to  marry  and 
she  expects  to  have  a  home.  It  is  not  her  expectation  when  she 
secures  a  job  that  she  is  going  to  spend  all  her  life  as  a  worker 
and  therefore  the  appeal  to  them  to  organize  does  not  reach  them 
with  the  same  force  that  it  does  to  men  who  know  that  their 
whole  lives  are  to  be  spent  in  industry  and  I  am  afraid  that  unless 
through  some  legal  process  society  can  give  forcible  expression 
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to  its  desire  that  women  shall  receive  at  least  a  sufficient  wage  to 
enable  them  to  live  healthy  lives  that  they  will  not  get  that  wage, 
that  large  numbers  of  them  will  not  secure  that  wage. 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell,  you  said  that  the  thought  is  new  to  you ;  I 
will  be  very  frank  in  saying  to  you  and  for  the  record  that  the 
thought  came  to  me  about  a  few  months  ago.    You  know  of  course 
that  the  Commission  and  counsel  and  the  best  thought  and  trend 
of  our  people  are  with  you  and  the  thoughts  you  express  as  to  the 
deplorable  condition  and  the  low  wages  of  women  workers.     You 
know  my  trend  of  thought ;  we  have  often  exchanged  our  views 
upon  this  subject,  but  the  apprehension  which  as  a  workman,  as  a 
commissioner,  as  a  citizen  I  feel  in  regard  to  this  subject  concerns 
several  things.     Two  of  them  I  may  mention.     One  that  the 
opponents  to  equal  suffrage  will  have  the  best  argument  against 
those  who  want  to  establish  the  equality  of  woman  with  man. 
The  other  is  that  if  the  minimum  wage  for  women,  citizen  women, 
is  established  it  makes  her  political  status  inferior  to  that  of  men. 
]^ow  in  trying  to  think  out  something  better  —    A.  Would  you 
mind  if  1  interrupted  you ;  would  any  discrimination  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  ?    That  is  I  take  it  —  I  know  of  course  that 
you  would  not  say  that  there  should  be  no  special  legislation  in 
favor  of  women,  that  some  legislation  might  not  be  required  such 
as  night  work  and  so  on  — 

Q.  The  principles  of  fundamental  liberty,  status,  are  involved. 
Now  as  I  say  the  apprehension  which  I  felt  of  the  final  injury  that 
it  would  do  the  status  of  women,  the  arresting  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  status  of  women,  has  all  given  me  considerable  con- 
cern, and  in  the  effort  to  try  and  reach  a  means  by  which  the 
result  can  be  accomplished  without  invading  the  inherent  right 
which  we  hope  to  establish  for  womenkind  the  immediate  result 
would  be  a  financial  benefit  to  the  women  worker,  but  it  is  the 
travail  of  the  world's  history  and  development  which  we  all  of  us 
in  a  way  suffer,  and  I  have  asked  the  question  as  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  law  which  the  Commission  might  recommend  for  enact- 
ment which  would  establish  boards,  or  as  the  thought  might  be 
best  expressed,  for  minors,  boys  and  girls,  and  being  so  it  would 
not  invade  the  political  rights  of  any  citizen  or  any  one  entitled 
to  become  a  citizen ;  whether  its  influence  would  not  be  uplifting 
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of  wages,  status,  hours,  conditions  of  employment  of  all  who 
worked.  You  said  it  was  new  to  you  but  the  thought  was  not  in  my 
mind  to  a  few  months  ago  and  I  have  never  heard  any  one  else 
express  it  and  I  have  retained  it  for  myself  for  questioning  i 
A.  I  would  like  to  give  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  that.  It  Joes 
come  to  me  as  a  matter  that  requires  thought. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell  after  you  have  given  the  matter  such  thought 
as  you  deem  necessary  will  you  communicate  with  the  Commis- 
sion if  you  desire  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  was  enacted  might  it  not  have  the  effect  of 
minors  not  being  employed  at  all,  that  is  if  the  State  requires  tlie 
wages  of  minors  to  be  above  a  certain  figure  wouldn't  that  prac- 
tically in  some  industries  prevent  the  employment  of  minors  < 
A.  I  think  it  is  important  to  think  of  it  from  that  viewpoint. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  A  minimum  wage  for  minors,  considering  minors  as  learning 
a  trade,  would  be  a  comparatively  little  thing  wouldn't  it;  could 
we  possibly  build  a  living  wage  on  the  proposition  of  minors  who 
are  being  trained  for  a  trade  or  into  a  trade?  A.  I  should  say 
it  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  finally  to  be  decided  to  enact  a  law 
applying  only  to  minors,  I  should  say  the  wage  would  have  to  be 
graded  in  accordance  with  their  experience,  that  is  an  arbitrary 
wage,  that  is  the  same  wage  applying  to  all  minors  in  any  given 
industry  would  not  meet  the  situation  because,  as  I  understand 
the  theory  of  minimum  wage  it  takes  into  account  whether  during 
the  learning  period  the  wages  shall  be  less  than  after  some  skill 
has  been  obtained  and  I  take  it  Mr.  Gompers  has  in  mind  that 
feature  as  well. 

Commissioner  Gompers:     Unquestionably. 

Q.  May  I  ask  whether  wage  boards  established  in  different 
industries  with  representatives  of  employers  and  employees,  an 
equal  number  on  that  board,  would  be  detrimental  to  organization  ? 
A.  I  think  not.  My  own  observation  has  been  that  wherever 
employees  for  any  reason  come  together  to  consider  any  subject 
that  the  influence  of  their  gathering,  their  meeting  has  been  to 
promote  a  desire  for  better  economic  conditions  and  the  tendency 
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I  think  leads  to  a  desire  to  become  members  of  a  trades  union. 
The  most  difficult  situation  is  where  the  employers  and  employees 
never  meet  together  to  consider  any  question  that  affects  their  own 
material  well  being,  and  if  they  meet  at  all  it  is  simply  in  a  social 
way,  so  I  say  I  think  the  influence  would  be  to  promote  organiza- 
tion rather  than  to  retard  it 

By  the  Cuairman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  your  view  is  if  women  organize  the  same  as  men 
do  there  would  be  no  need  of  discussing  minimum  wage  ?  A.  I 
should  say  so. 

Q.  In  all  organized  trades  you  have  a  minimum  wage  ?  A.  In 
aU  organized  trades.  If  women  organized  as  well  as  men  organ- 
ized it  would  not  be  so  serious  a  question,  but  they  do  not  how- 
ever much  we  may  try  or  how  earnestly  we  may  desire  that  they 
shall,  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not  organize. 

Mr.  Elkus  :     Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mitchell.     Will  you 
let  me  hear  from  you  if  you  have  anything  further. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :     Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Keish  (of  S.  E.  Greenfield's  Sons),  addressed 
the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Manufacturing  confectioner. 
Q.  And  the  name  of  your  firm  or  corporation?     A.  S.    E. 
Greenfield  &  Sons. 

Q.  And  where  is  your  place  of  business  ?  A.  The  factory  is 
in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Your  concern  was  one  of  those  which  the  Commission  in- 
vestigated ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  in  your  factory  ?  A. 
At  the  present  time  I  should  say  about  650. 

Q.  Women  mostly  or  girls  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  working  now  to  your  full  capacity  or  is  this  your 
dull  season  ?    A.  This  is  the  dull  season. 

Q.  Last  month  how  many  did  you  employ,  just  before  Christ- 
mas ?    A.  We  had  about  800. 

Q.  Is  that  your  full  capacity  ?    A.  Just  about 
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Q.  Are  the  people  in  your  business,  the  employees,  organized 
or  not  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Unorganized?    A.  Unorganized. 

Q.  Have  you  a  minimum  wage  yourseK  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  it?     A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  or  not  $5  is  a  living 
wage  for  a  woman  who  has  no  other  means  of  support?  A.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say,  that  might  be  open  to  question. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of  the  subject  ?  A.  No, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  as  an  employer  of  labor  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  State  should  legislate  with  reference  to  wages  of  women 
and  minors  where  they  receive  wages  which  are  less  than  a  living 
wage  ?  A.  Well,  we  are  neutral  so  to  speak.  I  wouldn't  object 
to  it  if  it  were  enacted  but  we  are  not  particularly  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  at  all?  A.  No,  not 
particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  State  should  interfere?  A.  From 
the  commercial  standpoint,  no. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  I  think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
take  care  of  that. 

Q.  Now  supposing  a  woman  receives  $5  a  week  and  she  can  not 
live  on  it,  does  not  the  burden  fall  upon  the  State  directly  or 
indirectly  because  of  that  ?    A.  I  imagine  so. 

Q.  Now  do  you  think  the  State  should  remedy  that  or  do  you 
believe  it  should  allow  it  to  go  on  ?  A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  point  of  view.  Viewed  from  a  social  standpoint  perhaps  they 
ought;  viewed  from  a  business  standpoint  I  think  they  ought  to 
leave  it  alone. 

Q.  You  think  it  might  injure  business  although  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  from  a  social  standpoint?  A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  say 
that,  we  would  have  to  make  our  business  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
conditions. 

Commissioner  Dreier  :     You  think  you  could  do  that  ? 
Mr.  Keish  :    I  hope  so. 

Q.  Anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  Commission 
about  the  matter  ?    A.  Is  it  the  intention  if  this  law  is  drawn  and 
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proposed  to  make  two  minima,  perhaps  one  for  minors  say  under 
18  years  of  age  and  another  for  those  over  18  years? 

Q.  There  has  been  no  decision  as  to  any  legislation?  A.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  that  was  in  mind,  if  it  had  been  thought  of. 

Q.  All  these  things  have  been  discussed  but  none  of  them  have 
been  even  tentatively  agreed  upon  ?  A.  Then  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  suppose  the  law  were  passed  and  any  minimum  be  set, 
$8,  $9  or  $10,  that  an  employee  working  half  a  week  would  natu- 
rally be  paid  half  the  amount  --  that  naturally  follows : 

The  Chairman:  We  are  only  discussing  the  principle.  We 
have  not  got  down  to  details. 

Mr.  Keish  :  Yes,  sir.  I  only  wondered  if  that  had  been  thought 
of,  if  that  was  part  of  the  idea. 

Q.  Are  the  women  employed  in  your  business  able  to  read  and 
write  ?  A.  Most  of  them.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with 
that  that  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  school  in  the  factory  where  we  will  have  those 
who  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  it,  we  will  have  one  hour  per 
day  set  aside  in  which  they  can  better  themselves  along  educa- 
tional  lines.     We  are  arranging  that  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  would  that  hour  be  taken  out    A.  It  won't  be  taken  ' 
out  at  all. 

Q.  Will   it  be  during  business  hours?     A.  During  business 
hours.    It  will  be  our  contribution  to  their  education. 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  position  correctly  you  would  not  oppose 
such  legislation  ?    A.  No,  we  will  not 

Q.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Keish  ?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Elkus  :     Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fischer  addressed  the  Commission : 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  We  are  manufacturers  of  men's 
shirts. 
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Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ?    A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  Your  factory  also  ?  A.  Well  we  have  two  factories  in  New 
York  city  and  one  in  Long  Island. 

Q.  You  employ  girls  and  women  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many?  A.  Well,  I  guess  our  capacity  and 
limit  would  be  about  500. 

Q.  By  the  piece  or  by  the  week  ?    A.  Piece. 

Q.  Mr.  Fischer  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  upon 
the  question  that  is  under  discussion;  what  is  the  name  of  your 
firm?  A.  L.  Loewy  &  Son.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you 
lucid  information  upon  the  subject  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  one 
that  is  so  broad  that  it  has  to  have  careful  consideration,  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  speaking  from  observation  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  legislative  regulation  of  wages.  In  the  manufacturing 
industry  it  becomes  a  different  proposition  from  that  applying 
to  the  retail  store  business.  I  have  this  to  contend  with.  If  you 
legislate  a  certain  rate  of  wages  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
you  are  able  to  produce  in  the  Stat©  of  Pennsylvania  cheaper  than 
you  are  in  New  York  you  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  man  from  Pennsylvania  comes  into  the 
State  of  New  York  and  sells  his  product  cheaper  than  you  can 
afford  to  sell  it  and  consequently  you  are  up  against  a  very  serious 
proposition. 

Q.  Mr.  Fischer  that  same  argument  has  been  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  great  deal  of  legislation  every  time  —  I  don't  mean 
about  wages  or  labor  but  about  everything.  I  think  Senator 
Wagner  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  I  suppose  50  or  75 
per  cent,  of  legislation  is  opposed  upon  that  ground ;  isn't  that  so, 
Senator  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Yes.  While  you  were  talking  I  had  in  mind 
the  compensation  law  which  was  enacted.  There  were  some  dire 
predictions  made  that  we  were  going  to  drive  every  industry  out 
of  the  State  and  yet  I  think  it  has  improved  conditions  and  at 
the  end  will  better  conditions. 


Mr.  Fischer:  We  were  one  of  the  first  concerns  that  went 
into  the  state  compensation,  but  the  premium  on  compensation  is 
very  insignificant  to  the  total  wages  you  would  have  to  pay  out. 
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That  18  an  expense  item  that  can  conveniently  be  borne.  It  wiU 
cut  down  profits  by  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  year  only  The 
premium  on  insurance  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  lecis. 
lation  on  wages.  ^ 

Q.  Didn't  they  say  the  same  thing  about  hours  of  labor?  A. 
Hours  of  labor  are  a  little  expensive.  It  cost  us  money  but  we 
were  not  opposed  to  it  because  it  was  a  good  thing. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  the  laborer's  efficiency  is  improved  with 
all  these  betterments  so  that  in  the  end  the  manufacturer  gains 
instead  of  losing?     A.  That  all  depends.     In  our  line  the  pur^ 
pose  of  a  day's  work  is  to  get  towards  efficiency.     That  is  to  say 
the  more  a  person  turns  out  the  more  she  earns,  and  consequently 
the  one  who  is  not  able  to  do  good  work  does  not  earn  as  much 
as  the  one  who  is.     I  can  not  see  that  it  to  any  great  extent  in- 
creases  the  efficiency  pro  rata  of  the  employee.    We  have  not  ob- 
served It  as  close  as  that  but  I  will  say  this,  that  under  State  legis- 
lation.  If  you  tell  us  we  have  to  pay  our  employees  so  and  so 
much  we  have  a  fixed  expense  to  meet  and  as  long  as  we  can  not 
control  the  volume  of  business  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  keep  our  concerns  on  a  sound,  financially  sound  basis.     You 
are  taxing  us  with  a  fixed  expense  we  have  to  meet  every  week 
^ow  we  have  to  get  around  it  somehow.     I  was  listening  to  Mr' 
Wanamaker's   plan   of   this   morning   in   which   he   says   State 
legislation  of  this  sort  could  be  tried -if  it  should  be  tried  we 
would  not  oppose  it,  and  we  would  have  to  work  on  some  method 
of  getting  around  the  figures  you  have  imposed  upon  us.     We 
would  have  to  cut  down  our  employees  because  we  have  a  certain 
fixed  expense  per  week.    We  would  have  to  do  away  with  some  of 
our  help,     ^ow  if  we  do  that  and  the  next  fellow  does  and  the 
next  fellow  down  the  line  it  will  throw  upon  the  market  surplus 

The  Chaibman  :    Will  you  fill  your  orders  ? 

Mr  FiscHEB :    We  will  have  to  tax  the  individual  a  little  more 
than  he  has  been  taxed  in  the  past 
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By  Commissioner  Gompees: 

Q.  Taxed  in  what  way  —  he  will  have  to  work  harder?  A. 
He  will  have  to  work  harder.  You  say  in  the  State  of  'New  York 
you  want  to  pay  $9  a  week.  All  right,  we  will  have  to  pay  him  $9 
a  week  whether  he  is  able  to  turn  out  $9  worth  of  work  or  not,  so 
we  will  go  through  the  ranks  and  select  people  who  can  turn  out 
$9  worth  of  work  a  week,  and  those  who  have  been  satisfied  with 
earning  less  because  they  can't  earn  more  we  will  have  to  elim- 
inate. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  discharge  them  ?     A.  Discharge  them. 

Q.  Senator  Wagner  asked  you  how  you  are  going  to  get  your 
work  out  if  that  same  process  is  going  to  be  followed  by  the  men 
in  the  same  line  of  work  ?  A.  We  will  have  to  cut  out  a  lot  of 
ifeatures,  other  things  we  are  able  to  stand  at  the  present  time. 
We  will  have  to  take  advantage  of  every  moment  of  the  day  in 
order  to  get  as  much  for  nine  dollars  a  week  as  we  can  possibly 
get. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  In  your  business  the  employees  work  by  the  piece  ?    A.  Yes, 


sir. 


Q.  They  are  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  they  do?     A.  Yes, 


sir. 


Q.  And  if  they  do  not  turn  out  the  work  they  do  not  get  paid  for 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  question  of  a  weekly  rate  would  simply  mean 
that  you  would  require  them  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  each 
week  before  they  got  nine  dollars    A.  Correct. 

Q.   Otherwise,  you  would  not  keep  them  ?    A.  Correct. 

Q.  It  would  not  affect  you  at  all,  would  it?  A.  No,  not  at 
all ;  I  am  speaking  from  the  employees'  standpoint.  I  say  broadly 
we  always  like  to  do  anything  we  can  to  accommodate  the 
employees. 

Q.  You  mean,  if  a  minimum  wage  law  was  enacted,  for  in- 
stance, that  such  employees  in  your  establishment  would  only  be 
kept  who  would  do  enough  piece  work  at  the  rates  which  were 
fixed  and  the  others  would  be  allowed  to  go  ?    A.  Whereas,  under 
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the  present  circumstances  we  have  lots  of  them  who  can  not  earn 
that  much,  and  they  are  simply  paid  for  whatever  they  can  do. 

Q.  That  is,  they  work  slower  ?    A.  They  work  slower. 
By  Commissioner  Gompers  : 

Q.  Supposing  your  employees,  those  who  are  working  at  the 
same  class  of  business,  suppose  they  were  to  organize  a  union  and 
present  to  the  trade  a  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  of  nine  dollars 
a  week,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  A.  The  ultimate  result  would 
be  that  a  great  many  of  them  would  probably  go  out  of  business. 

Q.  Great  many  of  whom  f    A.  Of  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  case  with  other  of  the  needle  trades  ? 
A.  Yes.  A  few  years  ago,  I  understand,  there  was  a  strike  in 
the  imdergarment  line  as  a  result  of  which  there  were  a  great 
many  bankruptcies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  a  less  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  underwear,  ladies'  underwear  manufacturing,  than 
before  the  strike  ?    A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  the  production  of  ladies'   undemear  less  than  it  was 
then?     A.  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  say  this,  that  a  great  many 
concerns  who  stood  or  were  able  to  stand  the  cost,  they  had  the 
volume  of  business,  and  consequently  the  volume  made  up  for 
It,  but  the  other  concerns  who  went  backward  or  held  even  could 
not  stand  the  pressure,  and  I  remember  now,  it  comes  to  my  mind, 
that  at  that  time  when  a  great  many  failures  occurred,  at  least 
the  counsel  for  the  debtor  would  use  the  strike  as  a  very  good  pre- 
text.    He  would  say,  owing  to  strike  conditions  in  the  industry 
we  are  unable  to  go  any  further. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Fischer  ?  A.  The  only  other  thing 
T  could  suggest  is  (and  I  do  not  think  you  can  legislate  Upon 
that)  would  be  a  profit  sharing,  and  if  all  the  manufacturers  would 
look  upon  it  in  that  same  light  T  think  a  great  deal  of  the  wage 
problem  would  be  solved ;  but  that  is  something  you  can  not  l^s- 
late  upon,  and  otherwise  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  it.  I  would 
put  myself  on  record,  in  other  words,  by  being  opposed  to  legisla- 
tion of  that  order. 

Mr.  Elkus  :     Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Fbayne  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  You  are  the  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  this  State  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position?  A.  The  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the  question 
under  discussion.  A.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  the  resolution 
read  here  at  the  opening  of  this  session  by  Mr.  Tomlin,  repre- 
senting the  Central  Labor  L^nion  of  Brooklyn ;  I  take  exception  to 
that  resolution  as  representing  the  views  of  80,000  people  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  was  adopted  by  a  delegate  meeting  of  possibly 
fifty  delegates  who  spoke  as  delegates,  without  any  authority  or 
instructions  from  their  respective  unions.  For  that  reason  I  do 
not  want  it  recorded  that  80,000  people  endorsed  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission,  the  question 
of  a  minimum  wage  by  law  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  one  that 
must  be  approached  very  carefully.  Organized  labor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  not  asking  for  this  law.  They  have  not  endorsed 
or  proposed  any  law,  neither  have  they  authorized  those  who  are 
promoting  it  to  speak  for  them  in  that  respect,  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
only  represents  a  certain  organized  group  and  does  not  speak  for 
the  unorganized  and  the  unskilled ;  I  want  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  does  speak  for  the  uilorganized.  The 
standards  of  living  to-day  among  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  established  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  is,  through  its  affiliated  unions  and  their  organized  effort  and 
activities.  The  unorganized  workers  of  yesterday  are  the  organ- 
ized of  to-day,  so  that  we  include  them  all.  The  strangest  features 
of  the  activities  on  the  part  of  those  who  want  to  promote  l^s- 
lation  which  will  create  a  minimum  wage  law  does  not  come  from 
the  activities  of  organized  labor  or  their  representatives  except  in 
a  few  instances,  but  comes  from  those  who  are  representatives  of 
colleges  and  social  workers,  and  while  they  have  some  intercourse 
with  the  labor  movement  they  do  not  speak  or  have  authority 
to  speak  for  a  law  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  law 
has  been  enacted  in  other  states  and  is  working  out  very  success- 
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fully  I  am  not  in  possession  at  this  time  of  certain  data,  but  I 
iiope  1  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  it  later  on  for  the 
records,  coming  from  some  of  these  sections  of  the  country  where 
minimum  wage  laws  are  in  operation,  and  we  will  be  able  to  show 
that  It  IS  not  what  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  those  who  are 

NeTYoS        ^''''*°'^°*  ''^  *  ^"^  °f  ^^^  ^^^  i^  the  State  of 
In  San  Francisco  the  trade  unionists  issued  a  statement  warning 

law  that  It  might  make  the  conditions  of  many  much  worse  than 
at  the  present  time. 

"  Oppose  '  Commission  Law  '  " 

"  San  Fbancisco,  October  17. 

"  The  Labor  Council  baa  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  44,  which  wiU  be  voted  on  by 

the  people  next  month.     The  unionists  charge  that  the  tide 

minimum  wage  amendment,'  is  misleading,  as  the  proposal 

not  only  covers  minimum  wage  legislation  but  extends  powera 

without  limit  to  those  commissions  now  in  existence  and  to 

those  which  may  be  created  in  the  future. 

"  The  Garment  Workers'  Union  has  published  a  list  of  rea- 
sons why  this  amendment  should  be  defeated.  These  workers 
raise  a  warning  cry  against  the  proposal,  and  say,  in  part: 

We  believe  that  the  mere  reference  to  the  proposal  that 
the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  '  confer  upon  any  commis- 
sion now  or  hereafter  created  such  power  and  authority  as  the 
legislature  may  deem  requisite  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section '  is  enough  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  every 
citizen  who  values  his  freedom  from  '  regulation  '  at  the  hands 
of  officials. 

" '  The  proposed  amendment  first  vests  in  the  legislature 
authority  to  pass  any  law  which  it  may  deem  to  be  for  the 
general  welfare  of  any  and  all  employees,  and  then  it  author- 
izes the  legislature  to  '  confer  upon  commission  now  or  here- 
after created  the  power  to  enforce  the  law.' 

Such  authority  is  greater  than  can  safely  be  trusted  to 
any  legislature,  no  matter  how  sincere  or  intelligent  it  may 
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be.  Such  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  rights  of  labor  would  be  destructive,  not  only 
of  all  hope  of  progress,  but  even  of  the  means  of  self-defense 
against  reactionary  legislation.  It  would  endanger  the  liberty 
and  safety  of  all  wage-workers,  because  an  unfriendly  com- 
mission, under  this  amendment,  could  make  actual  slaves  of 
them," 


It  has  been  stated  that  unless  women  and  minors  employed  in 
certain  industries  are  protected  by  a  law  of  this  kind  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  them  to  help  themselves.  We  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  in  that  direction  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
without  going  outside  of  it  I  am  going  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  especially  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  protocol  in  the  cloak  and  suit 
industry,  in  the  ladies  garment  trades,  made  in  September,  1910, 
and  the  second  one  made  in  January,  1913.  My  first  reason  for 
sanctioning  this  is  that  in  that  industry,  the  ladies  waist  and  skirt 
makers  union,  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  protocol  on  which  Presi- 
dent Gompers',  a  member  of  this  commission,  name  appears,  less 
than  three  thousand  people  were  organized  and  within  twenty 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  document,  which  has  established  not 
only  trade  union  standards  respecting  wages,  hours  of  employment, 
sanitary  workshops  and  other  conditions,  but  carried  with  it  within 
twenty  days  the  organization  of  something  like  25,000  instead  of 
2,500,  the  largest  number  of  these  being  women  and  girls.  The 
standards  established  are  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  ever 
be  established  by  any  kind  of  a  law  that  you  might  enact. 

The  answer  will  be  made  by  some  who  are  in  favor  of  an  enact- 
ment of  a  law  of  this  kind,  "  well,  these  are  skilled  workers  "  — 
some  of  them  are  very  skilled  but  they  are  the  very  small  minority. 
There  are  just  as  many  who  are  not  overly  skilled  in  that  industry 
as  in  others,  as  those  who  are  held  up  as  an  example.  For  instance, 
the  paper  box  industry  is  composed  of  very  highly  skilled  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  and  I  might  say  that  prior  to  two  years  ago 
we  had  a  fairly  good  organization  in  that  industry  here  in  this 
city,  and  at  that  time  the  wages  and  standards  were  much  higher 
than  ever  could  be  established  by  any  law  that  might  be  enacted, 
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except  a  trade  union  law,  by  way  of  an  agreement  between  the 
union  and  the  employer. 

Q.  Mr.  Frayne,  my  1  interrupt  you  for  a  question ;  as  I  under- 
stand your  view  you  think  the  situation  should  be  remedied  as  to 
these  low  wages,  that  is,  where  people  receive  less  than  a  living 
wage,  and  your  idea  is  that  the  remedy  can  be  met  by  an  agree- 
ment with  the  employer  or  manufacturer  through  organization 
of  the  employees  ?    A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  as  I  under- 
stand, when  there  will  be  organization  among  these  employees 
where  there  is  not  now  ?  A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  all  of 
these  industries  will  be  organized. 

Q.  And  in  the  meantime  you  think  conditions  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  as  they  are  ?  A.  In  the  meantime  I  believe  that  the  effort 
that  is  now  being  put  forward  to  create  a  law,  one  that  in  my 
opinion  will  be  doubtful,  and  nothing  more  than  an  experiment, 
but  an  eifort  should  be  put  forth  for  those  people  to  organize  them 
into  trade  unions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many  women  are  now 
organized  in  New  York  ?  A.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  give  the 
figures  or  not.  In  the  ladies'  and  mens'  garment  industries  there 
are  about  200,000,  It  is  claimed  that  about  80  per  cent,  are 
women  and  girls  in  the  ladies'  garment  industry. 

Q.  How  many  are  not  organized  in  all  the  industries  in  the 
State  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  the  figures  of  the  un- 
organized, but  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  labor  department 
we  have  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  organized  workers 

in  the  State. 

Q.  Altogether?    A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Men  and  women?  A.  Men  and  women  and  possibly  five 
hundred  thousand  or  neariy  that  number  are  in  Greater  New 

York  or  vicinity. 

Q.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  A.  I  want  to  offer  for 
the  information  of  the  committee  this  information. 

By  Commissioner  Dreieb  : 

Q.  You  approve  of  this  protocol  ?  A.  I  do,  it  is  a  means  to 
an  end.    It  will  ultimately  bring  about  trade  union  conditions  and 
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in  the  meantime  it  is  establishing  standards  for  those  engaged  in 
the  industry,  educating  both  them  and  the  employers. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  individual  wage  boards  in  industry 
might  do  the  same  thing  ?  If  an  employer  and  employee  could 
come  together  to  discuss  wages  wouldn't  that  be  possibly  the  be- 
ginning of  organization  ?  A.  That  would  make  an  indirect  rout© 
to  transact  the  business  through  a  third  party  rather  than  have  the 
union  and  the  employers  treat  together  through  the  means  of  com- 
mittees such  as  they  are  doing  now  in  their  various  organizations. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  practically  the  same  thing  as  a  committee 
if  the  workers  were  called  together  to  select  their  i-epresentatives 
and  the  employers  called  together  to  select  their  representatives  ? 
A.  The  danger  of  that  would  be  that  many  persons  might  become 
members  of  those  boards,  especially  on  the  opposite  side,  who  would 
not  have  as  much  knowledge  of  the  work  as  they  should  and  thereby 
the  workers  would  suffer  accordingly. 

By  Commissioner  Gompebs  : 

Q.  What  means  have  workers  generally  of  judging  the  capacity 
of  their  associate  workers  in  a  factory  as  to  their  capacitv  and 
faithfulness  for  the  workers  themselves  if  they  are  not  organized  ? 
A.  They  have  very  little  chance  where  there*^  is  unorganized  con- 
ditions except  as  it  may  come  to  them  by  chance  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  each  other;  unorganized  workers  rarelv  ever  dis- 
cuss their  affairs  with  each  other.  The  knowledge  that'^one  might 
be  more  skilled  or  less  skiUed  than  the  other  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  them. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  ?  A.  I  wanted  to  say  that  the 
record  of  previous  meetings  show  that  the  statement  has  been 
repeatedly  made  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does 
nothing  to  help  or  try  to  bring  about  improved  conditions  among 
these  unorganized,  unskilled  people.  Here  in  New  York  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  representatives  of  the  Federation, 
of  which  there  are  about  five  or  six  now,  is  devoted  to  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  unskilled  and  non-English  speaking 
workers,  both  men  and  women,  women  especially. 

Q.  Mr.  Frayne,  has  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  an 
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organization,  taken  any  action  upon  this  question  or  do  you  speak 
in  your  personal  capacity  ?    A.  The  American  Federation  of  Lahor 

has  taken  no  action. 

Q.  You  speak  in  your  personal  capacity  only?  A.  Yes,  of 
course  with  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  many  with  whom  I  have 

discussed  this  matter. 

President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  m 
writing  upon  this  subject  in  the  July  and  August  Federationist, 
1914,  had  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  minimum  wage  legislation: 

"  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  not  in  favor  of  fixing,  by  legal  enact- 
ment, certain  minimum  wages.    The  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  wages  at  which  workmen  may  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  history,  will  result  in  a  long  era  of 
industrial  slavery.    There  was  a  time  in  English  history  when 
the  government  and  the  courts  in  quarter  sessions  established 
wao^es.     During  periods  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  work- 
men and  employers  offered  higher  wages,  both  the  workmen 
and  employers  were  brought  into  court  and  punished  by  im- 
prisonment and  physical  mutilation  because  the  one  asked, 
received  or  demanded,  and  the  other  was  willing  to  offer,  or 

did  pay,  higher  wages. 

"  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  in  favor  of  fixing  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work  for  children,  minors,  and  women.     It 
does  not  favor  a  legal  limitation  of  the  workday  for  adult 
men  workers.    The  unions  have  very  largely  established  the 
shorter  workday  by  their  own  initiative,  power  and  influence; 
they  have  done  it  themselves.    The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  opposed  to 
limiting,  by  legal  statutory  authority,  the  hours  of  work  for 
men  in  private  industries.    The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  apprehensions 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
additional  powers  which  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
working  people.     It  particularly  opposes  this  policy  when 
the  things  can  be  done  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

"  In  regard  to  minimum  wage  legislation  I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  that  children,  women  minors  anyway,  and 
perhaps  women,  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  They  are  not 
enfranchised,  they  have  no  political  rights,  and  they  have  not 
yet  attained  any  of  the  economic  rights  that  workingmen 
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have.  They  have  not  thus  far  protected  themselves  indus- 
trially as  the  men  have.  They  have  not  as  yet  to  any  large 
extent  shown  a  capacity  to  protect  themselves.  They  have 
sometimes  shown  this  capacity,  and  have  made  magnificent 
fighting  and  self-sacrificing  trade  unionists." 

I  favor  the  establishment  of  a  living  wage  in  industries  that 
recognize  trade  union  standards  but  it  should  be  established,  not 
by  legislative  enactment,  but  by  trade  agreements  between  em- 
ployers and  the  unions. 

The  minimum  wage  law  prevents  the  workers  from  taking  any 
initiative  to  improve  conditions  by  organizing.  It  makes  them 
dependent  rather  than  independent. 

IWhat  minimum  wage  laws  may  do  or  promise  to  do  for  the 
workers  can  be  done  much  better  and  more  permanently  by  organ- 
izing into  trade  unions. 

I  believe  in  the  establishment  of  wage  boards,  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  and  complaints  between 
employer  and  employee,  where  a  union  of  the  workers  exists. 

During  the  gradual  decay  of  the  feudal  period  the  workers  were 
shackled  to  the  soil  and  their  compensation  for  work  was  deter- 
mined by  either  the  master  or  the  courts. 

Minimum  wage  laws  and  different  forms  of  social  welfare  work 
are  more  likely  in  the  end  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  workers  than 
to  be  helpful  by  deflecting  their  attention  from  the  more  construc- 
tive work  of  organizing  and  perfecting  strong  unions. 

Man's  ownership  in  himself  is  only  possible  by  his  ownership 
in  his  labor  power  —  if  he  assigns  that  to  others,  or  permits  it  to 
be  taken  from  him  —  he  is  no  longer  free. 

Wages  by  law  is  not  new  —  it  was  used  in  England  when  the 
wages  of  workers  were  set  by  law  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  goods 
sold. 

If  a  minimum  wage  can  be  established  by  law  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  in  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum law  ?  In  my  opinion  a  minimum  eventually  becomes  a  maxi- 
mum anyhow. 

The  eight-hour  day  established  by  law  in  Colorado  was  a  failure 
until  the  miners  declared  a  strike  demanding  that  it  be  enforced 
and  that  several  other  laws  enacted  be  put  in  operation,  and  if  the 
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coal  operators  do  accept  President  Wilson's  recommendation  it  will 
prove  one  thing,  that  it  required  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ers by  striking  to  enforce  the  operation  of  a  law  that  had  been 
enacted  but  which  the  State  seemed  to  be  powerless  to  do.  In  a 
word,  the  union  accomplished  by  striking  what  the  State  failed  to 
do  by  legislation.  Might  not  this  same  thing  happen  anywhere 
with  a  minimum  wage  law? 

The  improved  conditions  of  the  organized  wage  earners  in  all 
branches  of  industry  is  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  trade 
union  activities.  There  are  other  things  besides  mere  wages, 
whether  it  is  a  minimum  established  by  law  or  through  trade 
unions.  We  want  wage  earners  to  be  organized  into  trade  unions 
so  that  they  may  share  not  only  in  the  benefit  of  higher  wages  and 
a  shorter  work  day  but  all  of  the  other  improvements  brought  about 
by  the  union  as  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  greater  moral  force 
for  good  and  the  general  uplift  than  that  which  comes  through 
organized  eiforts  and  we  consider  that  the  question  of  a  minimum 
wage  is  merely  one  of  the  units  that  go  to  make  up  the  great 
humanitarian  work  being  done  by  the  trade  union  movement. 

While  personally  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  social  work  being  done  for  the  improvement  and  the 
lessening  of  the  burdens  of  our  people,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  substitution  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  social  work  that  would 
attempt  to  take  the  place  of  the  trade  unions  to  bring  about  better 
conditions  generally  among  the  workers  of  our  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  is  a  living  wage  for  a 
woman  in  New  York  State?  A.  I  believe  that  I  gave  your  com- 
mittee some  time  ago  my  opinion  in  writing  and  I  think  I  can 
repeat  it  very  closely.  There  were  four  or  five  questions  at  that 
time  to  be  answered.  In  the  city  of  New  York  a  living  wage  for 
a  self-supporting  girl  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  dollars  per  week  and  that  means,  of 
course,  living,  not  existing. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  Would  you  increase  that?  A.  Proportionately,  yes,  up  to 
those  receiving  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  and  having  possibly 
three  of  four  dependents. 
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Hon.  John  Martin  addressed  the  Commission: 
By  Mr.  Elk  us : 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  what  is  your  profession  or  business  ?  A.  I  am 
a  publicist,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  with  reference  to  this  matter  ? 
A.    I  approach  this  question  on  the  assumption,  Mr.  Grompers, 
that  woman  is  weaker  economically  than  man  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly ever  attain  in  equality  with  man  in  power  of  competitive 
industry  generally.     Her  weakness  differentiates  her  from  man. 
Normally  she  is  in  industry  only  for  a  short  period  and  that  in- 
capacitates her  for  collective  knowledge  as  man.     Knowing  that 
she  will  leave  wage  industry  when  she  marries  she  will  not  make 
sacrifices  for  a  distant  benefit  as  a  man  would  make  who  expects 
to  be  in  the  industry  his  whole  life  and  to  get  the  distant  ad- 
vantages of  strong  organigation.     Therefore  she  has  proven  as  a 
matter  of  fact  much  weaker  in  industry,  much  more  subject  to  the 
need  of  State  protection.     On  that  account  it  is  only  a  continua- 
tion of  a  policy  well  established  to  give  her  additional  protection 
by  establishing  for  her  a  minimum  wage  and  that  cannot  logically 
be  done  without  a  question  of  a  man's  minimum  necessarily  being 
involved.    I  think  in  all  cases  where  a  minimum  wage  for  women 
has  been  established  it  has  been  reckoned  as  an  individual  living 
wage,  whereas  if  it  were  established  for  men,  it  should  be  reckoned 
as  a  family  living  wage.    That  to  my  mind  is  a  fundamental  con- 
sideration which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussion  of 
legislation  on  this  subject.    The  women  by  law  and  by  custom  and 
for  social  preservation  should  not  be  expected  to  support  a  family. 
The  man  by  law  and  by  custom  and  for  social  welfare  should  be 
expected  to  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to  support  the  family,  so  that 
when  you  establish  a  minimum  wage  for  women  you  are  dealing 
Avith  a  different  problem  from  the  problem  of  establishing  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  men  —  on  the  whole  a  simpler  problem.     At  the 
most  you  have  to  include  the  cost  of  the  individual  living  wage. 
The  difficulties  are  not  in  theory  but  in  practice.    My  own  judg- 
ment is  that  in  America  so  far  dangers  have  been  unnecessarily 
encountered  through  not  taking  sufficient  account  of  the  experience 
of  Europe  on  the  same  subject.     Now  in  Europe  this  law  has 
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been  uniformly  applied  first  to  the  trades  that  were  grossly 
sweated,  such  as  the  chain  makers  of  Staffordshire.  It  is  possible 
without  making  any  economic  disturbance  to  bring  up  consider- 
ably the  wages  in  the  most  grievously  sweated  industries,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  first  applied  to  them.  The  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  living  wage  is  based  mainly  upon  the  indignation 
against  the  scandalously  low  wages  paid  in  certain  sweated  indus- 
tries and  there  the  remedy  should  be  first  applied.  I  would  make 
the  minimum  at  first  very  reasonable.  I  should  not  to  begin  with 
establish  a  ten  dollar  rate  or  a  nine  dollar  rate. 

I  heard  last  week  one  of  the  chief  workers  for  the  minimum 
wage  in  Washington  declare  that  if  she  had  to  do  it  over  again  she 
would  not  make  that  agitation  because  the  wage  women  of  Wash- 
ington are  themselves  to-day  saying  "  for  Heaven's  sake  you  social 
workers  let  us  alone,  you  have  done  us  more  harm  than  good,"  b^ 
cause  the  employers  are  using  all  sorts  of  devices  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  what  in  my  judgment  was  a  too  drastic  and  sudden  appli- 
cation of  this  principle.  The  effect  of  such  a  wage  on  an  industry 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  proportion  which  the  labor  crop  in 
that  industry  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the  product.  I  take  at  first 
the  industries  such  as  the  candy  industries,  for  instance,  where 
an  increase  in  wages  in  considerable  amounts  would  make  an 
inconsiderable  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  the  article.  One  rea- 
son why  in  Washington  they  are  having  considerable  difficulty  is 
»that  the  supply  of  youthful  labor  is  so  abundant  that  they  are 
able  to  dismiss  the  workers  after  the  one  year's  apprenticeship, 
as  soon  as  they  would  be  able  to  demand  the  legal  minimum,  and 
supply  their  places  with  those  fresh  from  school  practically  and 
therefore  with  a  gradual  introduction  and  extension  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  principle  must  come,  to  make  it  effective,  a  raising  of 
the  school  age.  We  have  in  this  State  at  present  a  sort  of  optional 
school  law,  under  which  the  Board  of  Education  when  it  has  estab- 
lished the  continuation  schools  may  compel  employers  to  permit 
their  employees  to  attend  certain  hours  of  the  week.  I  am  satisr 
fied  that  your  minimum  wage  legislation  will  not  be  ultimately 
successful  or  successfully  enforced  unless  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  school  age  and  a  better  training  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  enter  these  very  low  skilled  industries. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  school  age  should  be 
raised  ?  lA.  Well  I  think  as  quickly  as  possible  we  will  have  to 
raise  it  to  18,  that  is  to  say  the  school  age  for  all  day  employment, 
with  half  day  employment  in  continuation  schools  up  to  18,  so 
that  when  they  enter  into  industry  for  full  time  they  will  have  a 
skill  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them  really  to  earn  more 
than  the  minimum  likely  to  be  set. 

Our  experience  with  the  girls  at  the  Hudson  Training  School 
for  Girls  is  that  with  only  nine  months  training  they  can  often 
command  without  legislation  considerable  increases  of  wages,  and 
while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  an  industry  which  does  not  pay  to 
its  workers  a  living  wage  is  a  parasitic  industry,  yet  we  have  to 
face  the  problem  what  shall  we  do  with  these  workers  if  we  estab- 
lish a  minimum  wage  which  in  fact  they  can  not  earn,  and  it  is 
far  better  to  proceed  to  prepare  them  by  training  them  to  earn 
the  wage  than  to  be  compelled  to  sustain  them  with  charity  or 
some  other  means  when  they  are  thrown  out  because  in  the  end 
an  employer  will  not  keep  persons  and  pay  them  a  wage  which 
they  are  unable  to  earn.  Of  course  we  would  all  recognize  that  in 
the  case  of  an  idiot  or  feeble-minded  person.  We  would  recognize 
the  employer  would  not  keep  such  a  person  because  such  a  person 
did  not  earn  the  wage. 

The  last  point,  or  one  of  the  last  points  is,  with  respect  to  what 
Mr.  Gompers  mentioned  about  making  a  minimum  wage  for 
minors.  I  think  boys  under  age  should  be  protected  against  undue 
exploitation  and  physical  exhaustion  exactly  as  much  as  girls  but 
I  do  not  think  that  particular  boys  or  girls  should  be  expected  to 
be  self-supporting.  We  could  not  expect  our  children  before  they 
were  18  or  probably  before  they  were  20  to  be  self-supporting. 
The  old  time  apprentice  was  never  self-supporting  before  he  was 
21  and  we  rather  want  to  work  to  obtain  conditions  where  up  to 
21  the  boy  especially  will  be  getting  additional  training  and  prepa- 
ration for  life  and  not  be  expected  so  soon  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

And  the  last  point  is  that  I  hope  in  your  deliberation  you  will 
riot  as  apparently  hitherto  forget  altogether  that  one-third  of  these 
women  who  are  in  manifold  occupations  are  engaged  in  domestic 
service,  and  that  is  the  one  occupation  in  which  the  women  get 
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absolutely  no  legislative  protection.  They  do  not  even  get  a  one 
days  rest  in  seven,  they  do  not  get  a  legal  holiday,  they  do  not  get 
any  limitation  of  hours,  they  do  not  get  any  regulation  of  wages, 
and  just  the  one  occupation  which  is  on  the  whole  the  most  ad- 
vantageous occupation  for  women  to  follow  is  without  legislation 
of  any  kind.  It  might  be  possible  even  to  put  a  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  domestic  service. 

By  Mr.  Shientag: 

Q.  You  quoted  Dr.  McMahon  of  Washington  as  having  said 
that  the  minimum  wage  law  was  bad ;  wasn't  that  due  to  the  very 
poor  order  that  was  issued  there,  salesgirls  under  18  were  to  get 
six  dollars  a  week,  women  over  18  were  to  get  nine  dollars;  of 
course  the  older  girls  were  immediately  displaced  for  the  younger. 
That  was  because  the  order  was  improperly  framed,  wasn't  it? 
A.  Well  she  did  not  admit  that  was  the  reason,  but  that  is  the  fact. 
They  allowed  one  year's  apprenticeship  up  to  18  and  that  was 
why  I  said  it  was  essential  to  have  the  school  age  raised  because  it 
was  the  influx  of  these  children  below  18  which  enabled  them  to 
turn  out  those  over  18. 

By  Commissioner  Dreiee: 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  what  about  the  training  possible  for  some  of 
the  workers  in  some  of  these  trades ;  take  the  paper  box  industry, 
the  candy  industry  and  some  of  these  very  low  paid  trades?  A. 
Well  of  course  I  could  not  speak  in  detail.  There  are  a  number 
of  industries  certainly  for  which  some  training  is  possible.  The 
worker  does  gain  a  skill  by  practice  which  increases  her  output 
and  that  skill  can  largely  be  acquired  before  going  into  the  one 
kind  of  industry. 

Bv  Mr.  Shientag: 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  stated  by  Commis- 
sioner Gompers  that  the  same  effect  would  practically  be  obtained 
if  the  minimum  wage  law  were  limited  to  minors  ?  A.  I  think 
that  the  result  of  that  would  simply  be  that  minors  would  not  be 
employed  which  would  be  in  some  respects  an  advantage,  if  you 
mean  by  minors  those  below  18. 
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By  Mr.  Shientag: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  Mr.  Brady?     A.  Secretary  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  :N^ew  York. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject  of 
wage  legislation  for  women  and  minors,  Mr.  Brady  ?    A.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  living  or  existing  wage,  especially  for  those  in  the 
sweated  industries  where  the  living  or  existing  wage  is  not  paid 
at  the  present  time.    I  believe  that  in  those  industries  where  that 
wage  is  not  paid  at  present,  or  if  a  minimum  wage  was  established 
they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  under  the  competition  from 
other  localities,  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  for  the  State  to 
get  rid  of  parasitic  industries  of  that  nature.     If  they  were  all 
driven  into  one  State  or  into  one  community  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  migrated  there,  from  various  states  into  that  particu- 
lar state,  it  would  bring  about  federal  regulation.    A  start  must  be 
made  in  some  place  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  to  establish 
a  higher  standard  than  in  the  Empire  State.     My  reasons  for 
those  views  are  that  where  an  existing  or  living  wage  is  not  paid 
at  the  present  time  help  must  be  secured  from  some  source,  either 
through  other  members  of  the  family  or  relatives,  charitable  insti- 
tutions or  in  some  other  way;  the  community  has  to  carry  the 
burden  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  And  you  would  rather  see  it  paid  directly  than  indirectly? 
A.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  trades  unions.  As  a  trades  unionist 
I  would  not  care  to  see  the  State  and  would  not  have  the  State 
take  over  the  rights  to  establish  the  rate  of  wages  or  conditions 
under  which  our  people  work,  but  in  some  industries  where  organi- 
zations have  not  been  established  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 
great  many  of  which  have  been  viciously  opposed  by  the  employers 
I  think  the  State  should  step  in  and  regulate  the  wages  that  should 
be  paid  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  workers  should  be 
employed.  The  establishment  of  a  living  wage  I  believe  should 
;  be  by  a  special  board  created  by  the  State  or  under  possibly  the 
State  Labor  Department. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  a  living  wage  should  be  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  a  woman  self-supporting?  A.  Self- 
supporting,  twelve  dollars.     I  think  that  that  is  the  smallest.     I 
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have  read  statistics  and  statements  where  some  people  say  they 
can  live  on  this.  I  do  know  that  the  people  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry, women  and  girls  employed  in  that  industry,  that  if  they 
do  not  receive  that  in  actual  wages  they  generally  spend  that 
amount  if  not  more  anyhow  through  some  other  source  by  being 
helped  out  by  other  members  of  the  family.  I  believe  all  indus- 
tries should  not  be  less  than  that.  A  statement  was  made  in  the 
hearing  of  this  Commission  I  believe  in  the  spring  that  if  a  mini- 
mum wage  was  established  and  other  factory  regulations  brought 
about  that  a  great  many  institutions,  business  intitutions,  would 
leave  the  State.  I  said  at  that  time  I  would  like  to  have  that  evi- 
dence and  before  this  Commission  closes  its  hearings,  as  they  must 
do  in  a  short  time,  I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  the  public 
officials  who  made  that  statement  have  presented  any  evidence 
of  that  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Shientag:  Up  to  the  present  we  have  received  no  such 
evidence  from  a  public  official  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Brady  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that  because  I  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  our  agitation  for  living  conditions  really  made 
employers  move  from  the  State  and  the  reason  I  ask  that  is  if  they 
are  contemplating  that  I  would  like  to  take  up  with  the  labor 
unions  and  other  organizations  in  other  states  the  enactment  of 
these  progressive  laws  that  we  have. 

By  Commissioner  Dbeieb: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  wage  board  is  detrimental  to  trade 
union  organization,  or  would  be  detrimental  to  trade  union  organi- 
zation? A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  insofar 
as  the  establishment  of  a  living  wage  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  it  would  encourage  organizations,  but  if  it  \7as  in  the 
province  of  the  scale  board  to  regulate  wages  of  unions  then  I 
would  oppose  it  very  much.  For  instance  I  would  not  have  in 
my  own  union  the  right  given  to  a  State  body  to  regulate  the  wages 
of  conditions  under  which  our  people  are  employed.  % 

By  Mr.  Shientag: 

Q.  The  theory  of  the  wage  legislation  as  you  understand  it  is  to 
regulate  wages  in  the  sweated  and  low-paid  industries?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  to  do  the  bargaining  for  those  who  have  been  unable  to 
bargain  for  themselves?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  who  have  been  dis- 
charged when  they  attempted  to  bargain. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  the  State  ought  to  wait  until  they  have 
succeeded  in  organizing  ?  A.  No.  I  do  not.  I  am  very  positive  if 
the  State  does  step  in,  it  will  encourage  organization  in  those 
trades  and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  the  burden  will  be 
lifted  from  the  State  of  regulating  wages  in  those  industries. 

Mr.  Shientag  :    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Crankshaw  addressed  the  Commission : 
By  Mr.  Shientag: 

Q.  Whom  do  you  represent  ?  A.  I  represent  the  H.  Bridgman 
Smith  Company. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  they  engaged?  A.  We  manufacture 
paper  boxes.  There  are  two  classes,  as  we  feel,  of  manufacturers 
of  paper  boxes,  those  that  sell  the  board  or  make  the  larger  size 
paper  boxes  and  those  who  make  the  smaller  size  or  candy  boxes. 
We  make  our  product  entirely  by  machinery. 

Q.  You  employ  a  large  number  of  women?  A.  A  large  num- 
ber of  women,  yes,  about  50  per  cent.  I  should  say  which  are 
unskilled. 

Q.  How  many  women  do  you  employ?  A.  Running  full,  I 
should  say  about  three  hundred. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject  of 
wage  legislation  ?  A.  I  feel  on  the  question  of  minimum  wage  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  practicable.  The  lowest  wage  that  we  pay  for 
unskilled  labor  is  five  dollars  a  week  working  fifty  hours.  The 
laws  call  for  64,  which  the  majority  of  paper  box  shops  are  work- 
ing in  New  York.  We  work  fifty  hours  a  week  and  give  them  an 
hour  for  lunch. 

Q.  How  old  are  these  women  that  get  five  dollars  a  week  ?  A. 
They  average  from  16  to  18. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier  : 

Q.  How  much  is  your  highest  wage?     A.  Skilled  operators 
work  piece  work  with  a  bonus  system.     If  a  girl  does  so  many  a 
day  she  gets  a  bonus  and  those  that  help  her  or  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  get  a  bonus  also. 
Vol.  V— 88 
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By  Mr.  Shientag: 

Q.  What  is  your  highest  wage  for  unskilled  workers  without 
the  bonus?  A.  Seven  dollars  a  week.  The  skilled  operator 
earns  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  And  you  say  fifty  per  cent  of  your  women  are  unskilled 
workers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  your  women  receive  seven  dollar^ 
or  less  a  week?  A.  Yes,  they  average  about  five  dollars  or  five 
dollars  and  a  half  all  the  year  around.  Coming  to  this  question 
of  minimum  wage,  if  it  is  established  by  the  State,  the  last  speaker 
said  he  would  like  to  see  it  at  twelve  dollars  a  week.  Now  our 
payroll  shows  that  our  future  sales  —  the  percentage  of  labor  on 
the  future  sales  was  fifty  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  take  one  of  the 
candy  manufacturers  who  testified  here  to-day  —  we  approxi- 
mately supply  him  with  $50,000  worth  of  boxes.  Now  our  labor 
on  that  is  about  40  per  cent,  the  labor  on  about  $50,000  worth 
of  paper  boxes  is  $20,000  and  figuring  that  50  per  cent  of  that 
is  unskilled  labor  that  is  $10,000.  Ten  thousand  dollars  would 
be  the  proportion  for  unskilled  labor.  Now  assume  that  this  un- 
skilled labor  is  $5.50  a  week  instead  of  $5.00  as  I  assumed  it  and 
we  jumped  this  unskilled  labor  to  twelve  dollars  a  week  it  would 
bring  it  up  to  $30,000  and  I  ask  you  if  any  of  these  candy  manu- 
facturers who  have  just  testified  will  pay  us  on  $50,000  worth 
of  business  $30,000  more.  Either  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay 
us  an  additional  amount  of  money  or  we  have  got  to  increase  our 
efficiency  force  or  engineering  force  to  work  out  some  method  by 
which  we  can  do  that  which  is  unskilled  labor.  We  are  spending 
$15,000  a  year  to  overcome  this  competitive  competition  which 
we  have  in  New  York  city  to-day  and  I  would  ask  this  Commis- 
sion or  any  member  of  the  Commission  to  go  through  our  plant 
and  see  whether  it  is  not  run  at  the  highest  efficiency  in  this  State 
or  any  other  state.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  what  the  minimum 
wage  should  be  but  first  there  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
how  are  we  going  to  get  this  additional  compensation?  Either 
the  manufacturer  has  to  charge  it  to  the  retailer  and  the  retailer 
is  not  going  to  lose  his  profit,  and  it  reverts  to  the  consumer  and 
for  that  reason,  as  we  are  selling  labor  and  not  board  we  are 
opposed  to  this  minimum  wage. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  selling  board  ?  A.  A  man  who 
sells  a  big  shoe  box  is  selling  board.  We  manufacture  small  boxes 
and  we  sell  labor.  In  other  words  the  amount  of  labor  that  goes 
into  our  boxes  would  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  what  goes  into 
the  other. 

Q.  The  estimate  of  the  previous  witness  of  $12  a  week  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  liberal  one,  but  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  $4.50  or  $5  is  not  entirely  too  low 
for  a  woman  to  support  herself  in  decency  in  this  city  ?  A.  That 
all  depends  on  conditions. 

Q.  Under  any  conditions  do  you  think  any  sel-supporting 
woman  can  live  on  $4.50  or  $5  a  week?  A.  I  am  not  saying  a 
woman  —  when  a  woman  gets  to  be  18  years  old  in  our  plant  she 
gets  beyond  that  or  gets  in  some  other  business.  In  our  plant  we 
promote  the  girls  from  one  step  to  another  and  a  girl  who  stays 
in  our  plant  and  gets  above  18  years  of  age,  she  gets  about  $7  a 
week. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  woman  in  your  plant  over  18  years  who 
earn  less  than  seven  dollars  a  week  ?  A.  I  can't  say ;  there  may 
be  some. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  there  ?  A.  I  cannot  point  to  one  girl 
who  is  not  satisfied  to  stay  thera  I  can  point  out  one  girl  who  is 
satisfied  to  stay  there  and  she  earns  about  six  dollars  on  an  aver- 
age. In  the  paper  box  industry  I  think  your  will  find  we  get  that 
labor  which  will  not  go  into  any  other  line  but  — 

Commissioner  Dbeieb  :   It  is  not  a  skilled  trade  ? 

The  Witness:  Except  on  some  of  the  machines.  We  have  a 
welfare  department  in  which  we  permit  the  girls  to  have  an  hour 
for  lunch  and  we  provide  them  with  a  nurse  or  woman  to  look 
after  them  who  goes  to  their  homes  and  sees  why  they  stay  at  home 
and  looks  after  their  condition.  Also  any  girl  who  attends  to  her 
work  and  stays  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  December  of 
the  following  year  we  give  her  two  weeks  vacation  to  the  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association  farm  at  Altamont,  and  we  give 
her  her  wages  in  advance  and  she  can  go  there  —  whether  they 
are  piece  workers  or  week  workers  they  can  go  there.  For  the  piece 
workers,  it  is  based  on  what  they  earn  for  the  year.    When  they 
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are  sick  Miss  Bundrath  goes  to  the  home  and  sees  what  is  the 
matter  with  them.  Under  the  Compensation  Law  the  machines 
are  being  guarded.  We  are  obliged  to  do  that.  If  they  are  sick 
in  the  plant  they  can  go  to  the  rest  room  and  lie  down  until  they 
are  able  to  go  back  again.  It  is  discouraging  at  times  to  have  our 
prices  cut  and  we  have  been  cut  two  thousand  dollars  on  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  job.  I  do  no  know  how  other  people  do  it  but 
those  are  the  conditions  we  are  under.  We  anticipate  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  in  touch  with  the  educational  authorities  to  have  a 
school  for  these  girls  who  want  to  go  to  school  an  hour  a  day. 

Q.  If  the  wage  board  established  the  same  rate  of  wages  in 
New  York  city  wouldn't  it  be  of  advantage  to  you  ?  A.  No  it 
would  not  because  it  would  tend  to  help  those  outside  of  the  city 
to  come  in  and  undersell  us  because  they  have  practically  the  same 
facilities  we  have. 

Q.  I  mean  if  wages  were  established  in  the  state?  A.  I  have 
reference  to  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  where  they 
can  ship  in  here. 

Q.  If  your  people  were  organized  and  demanded  higher  wages 
how  would  that  effect  you  ?  A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question 
to  answer.  We  would  certainly  meet  it  in  some  way.  I  think  it 
would  eliminate  a  lot  of  this  work  that  we  are  now  doing  for  them 
to  assist  them. 

By  Mr.  Shientaq: 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  organization  of  your  workers  ?  A. 
Not  at  all.  We  encourage  them  to  organize.  In  fact  under  the 
welfare  management  they  do  organize.  We  see  that  peace  and 
harmony  prevails  and  we  have  a  dance  every  second  and  fourth 
Tuesday. 

Q.  You  say  if  they  ask  for  higher  wages  you  would  be  obliged 
to  deprive  them  of  this  welfare  work?    A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  You  said  you  might  have  to  deprive  them  of  this  welfare 
work?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  the  welfare  work  takes  the  place  of 
wages  do  you?     A.  No. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  How  would  you  meet  the  situation  of  paying  a  living  wage, 
not  assuming  it  to  be  twelve  dollar,  but  a  living  wage  of  perhaps 
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iMs  than  that,  what  would  you  do  to  raise  this  group  of  workers 
who  can  not  live  adequately  on  four  and  a  half  or  five  doUars- 
how  would  you  meet  that  situation  if  you  did  not  have  wage  boards 
established;  should  not  the  industry  pay  sufficient  wages  to  the 
work  people  in  it  to  make  them  self-supporting?  A.  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Isn't  that  one  of  the  primary  needs  of  industry  to  work  out 
methods  by  which  it  can  be  done?  A.  I  should  say  so.  If  every 
one  of  us  could  do  it,  if  you  could  make  all  do  it. 

Q.  Couldn't  that  be  done  through  the  state?  A.  From  my 
experience  in  the  last  year  with  enforcement  of  certain  rules  on 
the  part  of  the  state  it  is  veiy  discouraging  to  see  some  enforced 
and  some  not. 

By  Mr.  Shientaq: 

Q.  You  are  referring  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  ?  A  Not 
so  much  to  the  hours  of  labor  as  to  the  guarding  of  machinery. 

By  Commissioner  D'eeiee: 

Q.  Effective  organization  on  the  part  of  workers  would  help 
that  ?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  organizations  in  the 
box  industry  would  bring  higher  wages.  I  am  satisfied  of  that 
Take  the  scorers,  the  men  who  score  the  board.  The  same  wages 
has  been  paid  to  those  men  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yeare,  what 
they  are  getting  today.  I  think  the  first  need  to  bring  about  is  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  code.  It  would  force  out  these 
people  who  can  not  keep  up  the  shop  in  certain  conditions. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  wage  board  help  there?  A.  It  would  if  it 
was  not  made  up  of  politicians.  If  manufacturers  are  on  the 
Board  I  think  it  would  help. 

Q.  If  there  were  manufacturers  say  in  the  paper  box  industry 
and  employees  of  the  paper  box  industry  ?  A.  That  would  help 
very  much. 

At  5.15  p.  M.  the  Commission  adjoumed  to  meet  on  Friday 
January  gth,  at  10.30  in  room  520  of  the  Municipal  building.      ' 
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HEARING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 
INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION,  HELD  IN 
ROOM   520  OF  THE    MUNICIPAL 
BUILDING,  FRIDAY,  JANU- 
ARY 8th,  AT  10.30  A.  M. 


Present: — Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Chairmwn, 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier, 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Hamilton, 

Commissioners, 

Appearances: — Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel, 

Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Assistant  Counsel, 

The  stenographer  was  directed  to  note  that  Coroner  Healy  was 
in  attendance  but  was  obliged  to  leave  in  pursuance  of  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

Rt.  Rev.  Father  McMahon  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Father  will  you  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer? 
A.  D.  J.  McMahon. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  and  authority  in  the  church 
with  reference  to  matters  such  as  we  are  discussing?  A.  Super- 
visor of  Catholic  charities. 

Q.  Bo  matters  of  this  kind  come  under  your  jurisdiction  ?  A. 
More  or  less. 

Q.  Now  father,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  legislation  by  the  State  with  reference  to 
fixing  a  minimum  wage  or  living  wage  and  having  a  board  to  take 
some  action  with  reference  to  that  matter  concerning  women  and 
minors  ?    A.  I  have.    I  have  shown  it  by  writing  something  on  it. 

Q.  Now  wi?l  you  tell  the  Commission  your  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?    A.  Well  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  action  should 
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be  taken  by  the  Legislature,  first  because  it  enters  into  the  up- 
keep of  individuals,  it  belongs  to  the  charitable  phase,  to  the 
economic  phase  of  life,  and  as  I  stated  in  the  paper  I  wrote  for 
you,  we  find  out  that  one  of  the  chief  causes,  I  may  say,  of  the 
need  of  charity  has  come  from  industrial  actions.  We  find  so 
many  people  not  earning  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  families 
together,  and  as  it  is  a  battle  against  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
both,  the  one  looking  for  more  and  the  other  to  give  less,  it  re- 
quires some  arbiter  in  the  question.  That  arbiter  can  scarcely 
be  a  voluntary  association  because  they  are  not  obliged  to  follow 
the  decisions  to  be  given,  and  we  can  find  nobody  else  than  the 
State  to  step  in  and  settle  this  question.  The  state  can  do  it  only 
by  legislation.     I  think  that  will  cover  the  ground. 

Q.  Now  Father  in  your  experience  as  supervisor  of  Catholic 
charities  in  this  diocese,  you  have  investigated,  have  you  not, 
what  is  considered  a  living  wage  for  the  woman  who  is  not  sup- 
ported by  anybody  else  in  whole  or  in  part  ?  A.  I  can't  say  per- 
sonally that  I  have,  but  I  have  read  a  good  deal  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  have  studied  the  subject  in  that  way?  A.  I  take  it 
from  the  several  works  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  at 
the  present  time,  on  the  subject  of  a  minimum  wage.  I  saw 
yesterday  there  were  over  two  hundred  books  upon  it  whereas  five 
years  ago  there  wasn't  one,  and  I  found  in  recently  trying  to  fix 
up  this  widow's  pension  that  an  association  that  has  charge  of 
that,  has  found  that  it  will  require  a  widow  and  three  or  four 
children  at  least  $45  a  month  from  all  sources  to  keep  them.  Now 
the  minimum  wage  for  a  person  to  look  after  themselves  would  be 
eight  or  nine  dollars.  I  know  in  Oregon  they  fix  $8.37.  In  the 
other  states  of  the  United  States,  of  the  six  that  have  this  mini- 
naum  wage  in  use,  I  think  four  of  them  have  fixed  it  at  about 
nine  dollars,  less  than  nine  dollars  a  week 

Q.  In  your  examination  Father  you  found  that  if  less  wage  is 
paid  to  a  woman  than  she  is  able  to  live  on  she  has  to  depend 
upon  charity  for  the  balance  in  some  form  or  another  ?  A.  Un- 
less she  is  only  a  member  of  a  family. 

Q.  If  she  has  to  be  self-supporting  or  self-maintaining  then  in 
some  form  or  another  the  balance  has  to  be  made  up  to  her  ?  A. 
If  she  lives  up  to  the  standard  that  she  should  liva 
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Q.  If  she  does  not  she  is  apt  to  become  sick  and  then  she  goes  to 
a  hospital  and  she  has  to  be  paid  for  that  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  eventually  it  comes  out  of  the  people  of  the  state  di- 
rectly or  indirectly?     A.  Yes,  sir;  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Now  the  claim  was  made  here  yesterday  that  if  there  was 
such  legislation,  one  man  said  it  would  drive  his  business  out  of 
the  state;  what  do  you  think  about  that?  A.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  any  action  summarily  taken  would  effect  those  m  business, 
but  everything  of  that  kind  should  go  along  gradually  and  care- 
fully. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  all  at  once 
upset  the  business  of  the  city  or  the  State. 

Q  So  you  would  be  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage  board  who 
would  regulate  that  in  a  business-like  way  ?  A.  That  is  the  point. 
We  should  have  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  already  have 
charge  of  this  matter  and  learn  from  their  experience.  That  is 
the  best  way,  both  in  Australia  and  in  the  states  here 

Mr.  Elkus  :  We  thank  you  very  much  Father. 
Dr.  Walter  Weyl  addressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Doctor  will  you  give  your  full  name  and  your  title?     A. 

Doctor  Walter  E.  Weyl. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  profession?     A.  I  am  an  economist 
Q.  You  are  an  editor  and  also  an  author  upon  subjects  of  this 

kind?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  doctor  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  witn  reterence 
to  this  subject  from  an  economic  standpoint  ?  A.  i  nave  been 
studying  this  question  more  or  less  and  it  seems  to  me  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  statistics  that  have  been  gathered  during  the  last  ten 
vears  and  especially  in  view  of  the  statistics  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  your  own  commission  in  its  preliminary  report  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wage  paid  to  a  very  large  proper- 
tion  of  women  supposed  to  be  self-supporting  is  far  below  the 
wage  necessary  to  maintain  a  merely  physical  existence.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  escape  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
minimum  wage  legislation,  and  the  earlier  such  legislation  can  go 
into  effect  the  better  it  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  for  the 
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workers  but  for  the  general  community  not  excepting  the  em- 
ployers. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  from  the 
standpoint  that  it  will  injure  business  ?  A.  When  the  minimum 
wage  legislation  was  introduced  into  Victoria  in  1896  it  was  bit- 
terly contested  at  first  and  it  was  introduced  only  temporarily  and 
for  only  four  trades.  The  opposition  came  largely  from  manu- 
facturers who  thought  that  it  would  injure  business,  and  who 
thought  also  that  it  would  reduce  employment  The  bill  was 
temporary  and  a  series  of  investigations  were  made  afterward 
with  the  result  that  the  bill  was  not  only  passed  over  and  over 
again,  not  only  continued  but  at  the  request  of  employers,  as  well 
as  of  wage  earners,  it  was  extended  to  other  trades.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  passed  successfully  through  periods  of  depression  and 
of  good  trade.  It  increased  employment,  it  raised  wages,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  had  absolutely  no  bad  effect  on  business  in  the 
community.  I  do  not  think  that  a  rise  in  wages  would  involve 
any  harm  to  the  manufacturers  at  all. 

Q.  Would  it  harm  the  employees;  it  was  claimed  here  yester- 
day by  one  employer  at  least  that  a  forced  minimum  wage  would 
not  injure  the  employer  at  all  but  he  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  injure  the  employee?  A.  It  might  in  individual 
cases  injure  one  man  or  another.  As  employment  is  canned  on 
to-day  there  are  a  certain  number  of  inefficient  people  taking  the 
place  of  efficient  people  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  willing 
to  work  for  lower  wages.  Now  with  a  minimum  wage  law  there 
would  be  a  certain  readjustment  and  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  certain  number  of  inefficient  people  would  be  thrown  out 
and  their  places  taken  by  efficient  people,  but  that  is  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  takes  place  when  the  trade  union  introduces  a 
minimum  wage.  People  who  are  incapable  of  earning  that  wage 
are  thrown  out  and  their  places  are  taken  by  more  efficient  people 
generally  who  can  earn  the  wage.  I  think  we  are  likely  to  keep 
our  eyes  entirely  upon  the  inefficient  people  who  may  be  thrown 
out  of  a  position  and  not  consider  the  efficient  people  who  are 
now  without  work  and  not  consider  the  very  broad  effect  of  low 
wages  upon  the  whole  industry. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q  Do  you  think  that  giving  an  individual  more  salary  is  apt  to 
increase  that  individual's  efficiency  especially  if  it  is  from  a  very 
low  wage,  hardly  enough  to  exist  to  a  wage  which  is  a  living 
wage?  A.  Governor,  I  Hiink  that  will  depend  ^pon  <^as^;  /^ 
you  raise  wages  from  six  to  nine  dollars  you  will  find  that  a 
number  of  people  who  were  inefficient  at  six  will  become  efficient 
at  nine  and  you  will  find  a  number  who  will  not  become  efficient 
under  any  premise. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q  Why  do  you  think  those  would  be  efficient  who  go  from  six 
to  nine  because  their  wages  are  increased?  A.  Because  an  in- 
crease  of  wages  normally  means  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  food 
which  a  girl  eats,  perhaps  better  lodgings  and  certainly  a  decrease 
in  worrv,  and  when  anybody  is  worried  and  anxious  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  shall  make  both  ends  meet  she  is  absolutely  mcap- 
able  of  any  efficient  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q    I  ask  you  that  question  because  in  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings up-state  two  years  ago  one  of  the  manufacturers  came  before 
us  from  the  city  of  Utica  who  worked  the  women  and  minors 
employed  by  him  at  a  less  number  of  hours  per  week  than  any 
other  manufacturer  in  that  vicinity,  less  even  than  the  hours  per- 
mitted  at  that  time  by  law,  and  also  gave  them  a  noon  day  mea 
at  cost,  and  yet  he  told  us  he  did  not  do  it  as  a  philanthropist  but 
merely  as  a  financial  proposition;  he  found  he  got  more  efficiency 
from  his  employees  by  treating  them  better,  and  in  the  shorter 
hours  they  did  more  work  and  did  it  more  efficiently  than  those 
in  other  factories  who  were  working  at  a  greater  number  of  hours  f 
A    Governor,  that  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  what  is  com- 
monly believed  to  be  a  general  rule  in  economics,  and  that  is  what 
is  called  the  economy  of  high  wages  and  the  economy  of  short 
hours.     It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  industries 
which  pay  high  wages  in  one  country  are  more  than  able  to  cona- 
pete,  as  you  know,  with  industries  paying  much  lower  wages.    It 
has  been  proved,  of  course,  when  hours  are  reduced  that  the  efii- 
ciency  of  the  workman  increases  and  I  think  your  illustration 
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from  Utica  is  exactly  in  point.  I  believe  this,  that  if  a  minimum 
wage  law  were  passed  in  this  State  and  if  it  were  enforced  by  a 
commission  which  had  a  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  both 
sides,  that  the  employers  would  not  under  any  circumstances  per- 
mit it  to  be  repealed. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Bloomingdale  to  ask  you  this 
question :   In  your  study  of  the  wage  problem  which  has  led  you 
to  the  conclusion  that  many  workers  are  underpaid,  have  you 
made  any  research  into  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  do  you  think 
that  if  workers  are  made  more  efficient  by  vocational  training  or 
otherwise  that  increased  wages  would  come  as  a  natural  result  ? 
A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point  that  Mr.  Bloomingdale 
raises.     I  think  that  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  minimum 
wage  is  absolutely  essential  at  this  present  time  and  that  other 
things,  such  as  industrial  education,  vocational  guidance,  better 
custodial  care  of  indigents,  are  necessary,  but  you  cannot  begin 
industrial  education  until  you  have  solved  the  bread  and  butter 
problem.     If  this  question  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Bloomingdale 
thirty  years  ago,  before  we  had  this  terrible  pressure  of  low 
wages,  I  should  have  advised  vocational  guidance  and  industrial 
education  first,  but  it  does  absolutely  no  good  to  send  a  girl  of 
eighteen  to  a  school  where  she  will  get  additional  education  if  she 
IS  living  on  six  dollars  a  week.    I  should  like  to  say  that  I  read 
last  night  the  tentative  report  of  this  commission,  and  I  knew 
that  wages  were  low,  and  I  analyzed  the  figures  that  you  have 
presented  admirably,  I  think  — you  have  presented  them  in  the 
most  admirable  form  and  they  were  considerably  lower  than  I 
had  any  conception  of.     Apparently  the  median  wage  is  about 
seven  dollars  —  the  average  wage  is  about  seven  doUars  a  week 
in  the  department  stores,  including,  of  course,  the  best,  and  includ- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  and  lower  wage  stores  up  the  State.     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  wages  shown  even  for  N'ew  York  city  are 
absolutely  derisory  compared  with  what  we  know  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  city.     I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  fault  of  the  employers  of  these  girls.     If  you  do 
not  have  a  minimum  wage  the  question  of  fixing  wages  is  not  a 
matter  which  any  single  department  store  as  a  rule,  unless  it 
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rf  the  ,troi«e«l  argument"  to'  »  mmimum  w  g 

time  it  is  utterly  impossible,  however  goou 
to  do  that  justice. 

By  Commissioner  Deeieb: 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  competition  in  wages  is  a  serious 

menace  ?    A.  Exactly.  „  „,  th«  =„cce8s  of  the  busi- 

Q.   To  the  efficiency  of  the  ^-X;;^Vrr  worst  effects 
ness  even  ?    A.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  oi  m 

**^  O    Yesterday  it  was  claimed  by  an  employer  that  was  not  Ite 

^'  JT  St  matter  whether  their  neighboring  store  paid  less 
case,  that  It  didnt  matter  w  .^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

than  they  did  for  the  week  s  wor  ,  material  effect 

material  effect  upon  them,  or  would  not  ^ave  anj  ^ate 

on  them,  and  that  competition  in  -»- -^^^^/'^H^  matter 

:*:»  o<  j»o..  '»p««»-— J°- r  r^ird 

^    +.X  ^Ti+roflnce  a  mmimum  wage  Qoes  uut  m^^a^ 
course   to  introduce  a  ^^  .^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  competi  ion 

competition,     it  smpiy  me  possible  it  is 

being  among  the  workers  to  work  for  the  IfJ^*  ^"     ?  ^^^^^ 

to  compete  with  regard  ^^^'^^^^J ^TZZri.^.,  but 
like  to  take  an  ^^^^^^^^^'.^^'Z^,  states  we  don't  offer 
when  we  want  a  Py^^'^^^*^'  '       ,  j  i,„t  theoretically  we 

^!, '-'  \:  rth! :«:  m  o^ :  sfd  U  and  if  you  wm 

::;;:;:  rld^las  of  .g  corp<«.^s  .d  of  government 
bodi'es,  they  themselves  '^^^^^y^^J^l^^Z^.  for  less, 

the  best  men  to  get?    A.  Jixacuy.    x"  .     i 

does  it,  the  Pennsylvania  corporation  does  it,  and  to  a  certa 
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extent  the  department  stores  do  it.  In  other  words,  the  departr 
ment  stores,  as  was  said  yesterday,  determine  that  nobody  in  the 
selling  force  should  receive  less  than  six  dollars.  There  is  no 
doubt  they  could  get  people  cheaper,  but  in  principle  at  least  they 
have  established  a  certain  point  below  which  they  will  not  go,  and 
I  think  very  wisely.  I  do  not  think  that  that  point  is  high 
enough. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  wise  from  the  economical  standpoint  for 
their  own  benefit?    A.  For  their  own  benefit,  exactly. 

Q.  Doctor,  will  you  tell  us  your  views  or  discuss  this  matter  — 
if  less  than  a  living  wage  is  paid  to  a  woman  who  is  unable  to 
maintain  herself  upon  it,  who  has  to  bear  the  balance  of  her  living 
expense  ?  A.  In  the  first  place  she  bears  the  expense  in  reduced 
health  and  even  in  reduced  morale.  In  the  second  place  the  em- 
ployer pays  in  greatly  reduced  efficiency.  In  the  third  place  her 
family,  the  whole  working  class  to  which  she  belongs,  pay  as  a 
resu  t  of  an  unfair  competition,  and  finally  society  pays  through 
Its  almshouse  —  you  know  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Private  or  public  charity  ?  A.  Finally,  I  think  heredity 
pays,  the  nation  pays. 

Q.  Heredity?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  other  words,  to  pay  a  girl  what 
IS  below  a  living  wage  is  like  running  a  thoroughbred  horse  with- 
out shoes  — in  order  to  economize  a  few  dollars  at  one  end  of  the 
line  we  incur  a  cost  that  runs  up  to  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Q.  Yesterday,  one  of  the  business  men  who  was  here  said  that 
he  thought  this  question  of  wages  should  be  left  as  a  commercial 
matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    What 
do  you  say  about  that.  Doctor?     A.  We  have  been  doing  it  for 
100  years,  and  I  think  the  result  as  indicated  by  vour  own  report 
shows  how  utterly  inadequate  it  is.     The  fact  is  this,  that  if  you 
allow  people  to  compete  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand you  put  the  eSicient  person  against  the  inefficient  and  give 
the  inefficient  the  strong  favorable  handicap  of  willingness  to  work 
for  less  wages;  in  other  words,  if  there  is  a  person  who  can  do 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  work  a  wwk  we  absolutely  exclude  that  per- 
son and  allow  a  person  to  work  who  can  only  produce  five  dollars 
a  week  because  she  is  willing  to  work  for  five  dollars  less     It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Elkus,  our  whole  social  progress  not  only  in 
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would  be  valuable,  but  I  think  that  there  should  be  some  penalty 
attached.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  do  what  has  been  done 
in  Massachusetts,  leave  it  entirely  to  public  opinion,  because  I 
think  you  will  find  that  when  a  law  of  this  kind  is  passed — let 
us  take  the  department  stores.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  the 
big  department  stores  will  immediately  obey  it,  and  they,  of 
course,  would  be  the  ones  most  subject  to  publicity.  I  think  the 
main  trouble  in  the  administration  would  be  in  the  very  small 
stores  and  upon  them  mere  publicity  will  have  very  little  eflFect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  minimum  wage  law  would  lessen  the 
possibility  of  organization  in  the  trade?  A.  It  would  naturally 
increase  the  possibility  of  organization.  Organization  of  em- 
ployees, like  any  other  independent  activity,  depends  upon  getting 
some  sort  of  confidence,  and  that  confidence  requires  a  definite 
wage.  The  trade  unions  have  discovered  that  the  underpaid 
workers  cannot  organize,  and  I  think  the  result  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  organization. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Doctor,  for  the  record,  I  would  like  you  to  state  some  of  the 
books  you  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  what  editorial  posi- 
tions you  hold  ?  A.  I  am  the  author  of  "  Labor  Conditions  in 
Mexico,"  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor ;  "  Labor  Conditions 
in  Porto  Kico,"  issued  by  the  same  department ;  "  Railway  Labor 
in  Europe,"  "  The  Entrance  to  a  Trade,"  and  three  or  four  mono- 
graphs for  the  Department  of  Labor,  now  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  I  am  also  the  author  of  "  The  New  Democracy,"  and 
also  the  author  of  "  Passenger  Traffic  of  Railways,"  and  I  have 
written  many  articles  on  the  subject  of  labor  for  magazines.  I 
am  at  present  one  of  the  editors  of  "  The  New  Republic." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  made  a  study  of  other  statistics  gathered  by  either 
commissions  or  officials  outside  of  those  covered  by  the  Factory 
Commission?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  of  the  others  as  complete  as  those  we 
gathered?  A.  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  statistical  report  is 
the  best  presentation  of  statistics  of  wages  that  I  have  seen  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  the  data  seems  to  have  been  collected  with 
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great  care  and  analyzed  beautifully.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  statistician  and  usually  one  confined  to  a  lot  of  statistical  ma- 
terial which  is  gathered  sufficientiy  well  but  is  absolutely  killed 
in  the  presentation.  In  your  report  it  is  clear  and  one  can  very 
easily  follow  the  average  wages  or  the  median  wages  for  any  par- 
ticular group,  either  by  age  or  by  the  particular  nature  of  the 
work,  and  so  on,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  you  used  the 
classified  wages  right  through  instead  of  the  average  wages  or 
bulking  them,  or  both.    I  thought  the  work  was  done  beautifully. 

Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seliqman  addressed  the  Commission. 

I 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  You  are  professor  in  Columbia  University  and  hold  what 
chair  ?     A.  The  MacVickar  chair  of  economics. 

Q.  Now,  Professor,  the  Commission  is  getting  views  of  those 
interested  and  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  minimum  wage  question,  which  is  a  pretty  broad  question, 
and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  us  your  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  then  after  you  are  through,  if  we  may,  the  Com- 
mission would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  ?    A.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  gentlemen,  the  problem,  as  you  say,  is  of  course  a  very  com- 
plicated and  a  difficult  one,  and  as  is  the  case  with  all  such  prob- 
lems the  further  that  you  go  into  it  the  more  the  difficulties  ap- 
pear.   The  chief  points,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  various  investigations  in  this  country  and 
in  Australasia  and  in  England,  both  as  to  the  needs  for  such  legis- 
lation, and  then  more  especially  in  Australasia  and  England  as  to 
the  results  of  such  legislation.    The  scientific  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  difficulty  with  it  is  that  with  the  exception  of  Austra- 
lasia, the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  so  short  a  time  as  not 
yet  to  permit  of  scientifically  tested  conclusions,  and  with  the  one 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  study  that  has  been  made  by  Mr 
Tawney  in  England  in  one  of  the  industries,  we  are  reduced 
either  to  the  conclusions  as  formulated  by  the  government  com- 
missions themselves,  which  we  must  always  somewhat  discount, 
or  to  the  general  economic  theory  that  is  proclaimed  by  such 
students,  for  instance,  as  the  Webbs  and  others.    When  I  say  we 
must  somewhat  discount  the  reports  of  the  officials  and  commis- 
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sions,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  kind  of  dis- 
courtesy towards  or  disbelief  in  the  commissions,  but  simply  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  these  commissions  are  obliged 
to  administer  the  law  and  to  maintain  the  law,  when  there  is  any 
doubt  they  are  apt  to  give  the  law  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  With 
that  general  introduction  I  would  say  that  the  reason  why  most 
economists  I  think  are  to-day  favorably  predisposed  in  general 
to  the  principle  is  the  fact  that  when  you  deal  with  wages  in  the 
actual  conditions  of  industrial  life  you  have  far  more  than  the 
static  conditions  which  have  generally  been  the  basis  of  the  theo- 
ries of  the  economists,  and  that  you  may  have  conditions  of 
inequality  through  inequality  of  bargaining  or  inequality  of  other 
kinds  which  prevent  the  normal  result  of  the  working  out  of  law 
of  wages.  You  may  have  abnormal  conditions,  not  normal  con- 
ditions, abnormal  to  certain  situations  in  the  market,  and  as  I  take 
it  the  whole  theory  of  the  minimum  wage  is  concerned  with  an 
attempt  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  scope  of  the  abnormal 
conditions.  Now,  you  have,  I  take  it,  very  much  the  same  situa- 
tion which  presented  itself  to  the  economists  and  Legislatures 
when  dealing  with  factory  legislation.  Factory  legislation  was  also 
advocated  by  its  enthusiastic  supporters  and  somewhat  extrava- 
gant claims  were  at  one  time  made  by  the  supporters.  On  the 
other  hand,  factory  l^slation  a  century  ago  and  for  a  long  time 
after  that  was  just  as  energetically  opposed  by  the  employers  and 
by  some  of  the  economists  and  similarly  extreme  claims  were 
made.  Now,  after  half  a  century,  or  a  century  in  some  cases, 
we  are  in  position  to  judge  a  little  more  adequately  of  the  actual 
results,  and  we  see  that  neither  side  was  correct  in  its  anticipation 
and  diagnosis,  and  that  it  has  not  been  the  panacea  that  some  peo- 
ple supposed  it  would  be,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  it  did  not 
have  those  deleterious,  those  injurious  results  which  were 
proclaimed  by  others. 

Now  I  imagine  that  very  much  the  same  thing  is  going  to  take 
place  in  this  question  of  the  minimum  waga  It  is  not  a  solution 
of  the  wage  problem.  It  is  not  going  to  solve  our  problem  by  any 
means.  It  is  going  to  be  to  a  certain  extent,  I  think,  if  carefully 
handled  and  intelligently  devised,  a  help.  If  unintelligently 
handled  and  not  carefully  administered  it  may  prove  a  drag  to 
industry. 
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Q.  Isn't  that  true,  Professor,  of  every  law  ?  A.  No ;  there  are 
some  laws  which  are  themselves  so  bad  that  an  intelligent  admin- 
istration would  make  them  worse.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  you 
can  devise  the  proper  machinery  for  the  minimum  wage,  and  if 
you  use  methods  which  will  conscientiously  or  diacernedly  put  the 
manufacturers  and  the  industries  in  any  one  place  at  no  disad- 
vantage with  those  in  some  other  place,  in  the  same  state  at  all 
events,  why  then  there  is  a  chance  of  good  results  ensuing.  Sec- 
ondly, I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  problem  is  largely  the  problem 
of  efficiency.  It  is  often  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  that  the 
result  of  the  minimum  wage  will  be  to  render  impossible  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  the  inefficient.  That  has  both  a  good  side 
and  a  bad  side.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  The 
good  side  is  that  if  you  have  more  efficiency  you  are  going  to  have 
more  social  benefits.  The  other  good  side  of  it  is  that  if  you  weed 
out  the  inefficient  from  the  efficient,  separate  the  unemployable 
from  the  employable,  we  have  more  clearly  presented  to  us  the 
problem  of  the  employable  and  the  efficient  and  we  can  proceed 
to  take  up  that  question. 

Thirdly,  the  argument  of  the  expense  of  a  carefully  devised 
minimum  wage  law  necessarily  falling  upon  the  consumer  is  to  the 
extent  that  the  argument  is  an  unsound  argument  —  and  it  is  only 
partially  unsound  —  is  to  that  extent  met  by  this  very  argument 
of  efficiency.  If  you  increase  efficiency  you  will  decreases  costs. 
The  argument  of  high  wages  which  has  been  accepted  by  all  econo- 
mics, and  I  think  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  theory,  of  our  indus- 
trial life,  is  as  true  of  wages  as  of  anything  else.  High  wages 
*  does  not  necessarily  mean  high  cost.  High  wages  may  mean  low 
cost.  The  highest  wages  are  paid  in  those  products  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  products  are  least  expensive,  the  dollar  watch  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Now  if  the  minimum  wage  can  be  shown  to 
be  due  to  increased  efficiency,  and  that  is  a  question  of  fact  which 
must  be  very  carefully  gone  into,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  community  is  going  to  suffer  to  the  extent  that  the  argu- 
ment is  true  that  the  burden  of  the  minimum  wage  will  fall  upon 
the  consumer.  That,  also,  is  not  necessarily  an  argument  against 
it,  because  anything  that  increases  the  cost  of  business,  providing 
it  is  a  socially  desirable  cost,  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  com- 
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nninity  at  large.  It  is  the  same  problem  as  that  which  confronts 
us  with  insurance,  labor  insurance  or  fire  insurance  or  any  other 
kind  of  insurance,  which  rests  upon  the  employer.  So  far  as  it 
increases  the  cost  of  operation  and  thereby  becomes  a  charge  upon 
the  business  it  is  shifted  to  the  community  at  large  and  very  prop- 
erly   so.      It   is   a   question  of   social    responsibility   for   social 

conditions. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  in  considering  the  problem  you  have 
got  to  consider  very  carefully  two  other  phases  of  it.     The  one  is 
the  point  that  I  think  is  met  in  pretty  much  all  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws  in  this  country,  that  it  cannot  be  a  rigid,  hard  and 
fast  law,  that  there  are  certain  classes  to  which  the  law  can  not 
be  made  to  apply,  where  exceptions  must  come  in  —  not  the  inef- 
ficient young  people,  but  the  inefficient  mature  people  whose  inef- 
ficiency is  due  to  age  or  physical  infirmity.     That,  of  course,  goes 
without  saying,  that  that  must  be  provided  for,  and  that  there  you 
have  another  case  of  a  social  responsibility  for  such  conditions. 
Another  point  is  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  minimum  wage,  especially  in  a  State  like  New  York,  and  in  a 
metropolis  like  New  York,  you  must  consider  things  which  are 
largely  unnecessary  to  consider  in  small  states,  and  that  is  that 
you  have  a  State  law  and  yet  you  have  very  varying  local  condi- 
tions —  a  minimum  in  New  York  city  may  be  an  entirely  differ- 
ent minimum  from  a  minimum  in  Syracuse,  or  from  a  minimum 
in  Glens  Falls,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  not  have  a  law  which 
would  put  industry  in  one  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  competition  of 
industry  in  other  cities.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  go  much 
further  in  the  direction  of  differentiation  in  the  case  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  in  a  State  like  New  York  than  you  do  in  almost  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.     That  is  why  I  maintain  that  a  law 
which  is  to  be  applicable  to  our  conditions  has  got  to  be  much 
more  carefully  devised  and  thought  out  than  a  law,  let  us  say,  that 
is  perfectly  serviceable  in  New  South  Wales  or  Tasmania,  or  else- 
where.    To  conclude,  I  should  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  best 
investigation  that  has  been  made  of  this  whole  subect  is  contained 
in  a  little  book  of  Tawney,  who  has  gone  into  the  results  of  the 
Rix  months'  or  year's  administration  of  the  English  act,  in  which 
ie  Commission  no  doubt  knows  in  his  concluding  chapter  he  sums 
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up  one  by  one  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  for  and 
against,  and  seeks  to  point  out  the  actual  results,  both  upon  labor 
unions,  upon  efficiency,  upon  costs,  prices,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you,  Professor,  ever  seen  the  reports  of  this  Commis- 
sion   A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  advance  sheets  of  the  report  on  wage 
statistics?  A.  The  one  that  has  been  published  vsrithin  the  last 
few  weeks,  you  mean? 

Q.  It  has  not  been  published,  but  a  number  of  advance  copies 
in  proof  form  have  been  submitted  ?  A.  I  have  not  seen  that ;  I 
have  heard  of  it,  but  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  through  it. 

Q.  What  I  referred  to  is  this —  A.  No;  I  have  not  looked 
through  that  yet. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  found  those  statistics 
which  we  have  gathered  there  in  such  form  as  they  would  serve 
as  the  basis  of  any  opinion  that  you  might  want  to  give  ?  A.  Not 
having  looked  through  it  yet  I  should  be  unable  to  answer  that 
question  except  to  express  my  general  opinion  from  what  I  know 
of  the  commission  and  of  the  people  who  have  been  doing  the 
work  that  in  all  probability  the  statistics  would  be  entirely  cred- 
itable and  valuable. 

Q.  The  Commission  would  be  very  glad  if  after  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  them,  if  you  desire  to  give  us  any 
further  views  you  will  do  so  in  writing  at  your  convenience,  so 
that  they  can  be  added  to  your  testimony. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a 
minimum  wage  law  for  only  minors;  what  is  your  judgment  on 
that  ?  A.  On  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread 
I  should  say  that  that  might  be  acceptable,  but  in  the  legislation 
of  this  country  and  in  the  earlier  legislation  of  all  countries, 
almost  from  the  very  beginning  women  have  been  put  on  a  par 
with  minors  because  to  a  very  large  extent  the  same  arguments 
have  been  thought  to  apply  to  each.  Of  course,  personally,  I  do  not 
believe  much  in  that  argument.  Personally,  I  believe  that  if  the 
minimum  wage  theory  is  applicable  to  minors  it  is  applicable  not 
alone  to  women,  but  also  to  men.  We  are  not  ready  in  this  coun- 
try, of  course,  for  any  such  application  of  the  scheme  as  is  found 
everywhere  else  in  the  world,  but  the  history  of  all  such  legisla- 
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tion  shows  that  you  begin  with  the  one  class  and  you  gradually 
spread  it  to  all  of  the  workers,  and  therefore,  I  should  say  that 
while  the  application  of  the  minimum  wage  law  to  minors  would 
be  desirable  if  you  can  not  get  anything  more,  that  a  carefully 
devised  law  ought  to  be  as  applicable  to  women  certainly  as  to 


minors. 


By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  I  might  say  to  you,  Professor,  for  your  information,  when 
you  examine  this  report  that  the  information  was  gathered  by 
an  actual  investigation  of  certain  industries  and  particular  estab- 
lishments, and  that  in  each  case  in  order  that  there  might  not  be 
an  error  the  facts  and  figures  gathered  were  submitted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  establishments  and  they  were  asked  to  make  any 
corrections  or  point  out  any  errors,  so  that  those  figures  may  be 
taken  as  absolutely  accurate  A.  Of  course  there  is  one  point  —  I 
did  not  know  at  all,  sir,  whether  that  has  been  met  in  this  volume, 
but  you  will  remember  that  in  some  of  the  investigations  of  simi- 
lar commissions  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  returns 
were  predicated  only  on  the  amount  of  wages  and  the  hours  which 
the  employees  were  supposed  to  receive,  and  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion was  not  called  to  the  actual  period. 

Q.  That  point  we  actually  investigated,  the  actual  amount 
of  time  spent  and  the  actual  amount  of  wages  received  in  each 
case,  and  the  employee  was  followed  through  the  period,  and  we 
distinguished  rates  from  actual  earnings. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Professor,  early  in  your  testimony  you  made  some  reference 
to  factory  legislation  and  that  it  did  not  always  accomplish  the 
results  claimed  for  it  when  advocated;  you  are  acquainted,  of 
course,  with  the  legislation  which  this  Commission  advocated  and 
which,  as  a  result  of  its  advocacy  has  been  enacted  into  law;  do 
you  consider  that  legislation  wise  ?  A.  Are  you  referring  to  the 
New  York  legislation  or  the  general  legislation  of  this  country  ? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  New  York  legislation  and  even  to  be 
more  specific  than  that,  to  the  legislation  which  was  proposed 
by  this  Commission,  that  is  about  the  only  legislation  which  has 
been  passed  during  the  past  four  years?  A.  I  think  the  labor 
legislation  has  been  moderate  and  wise.     When  I  spoke  of  the 
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previous  legislation  that  was  passed  by  Congress  during  the  Civil 
War  and  which  remained  necessarily  a  dead  letter,  it  was  because 
there  were  a  good  many  laws  in  advance  of  the  economic  possi- 
bilities, and,  therefore,  they  did  not  amount  to  anything,  but  in 
New  York  State  we  have  been  going  ahead  piecemeal  and  it  seems 
to  me  conservatively,  and  the  results  have  been  proportionately 
good. 

By  Commissioner  Dbeiee: 

Q.  It  was  claimed  yesterday  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  of  the  employees  whose  wage 
might  be  raised  through  a  minimum  wage  law,  would  not  be  in- 
creased because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living;  can  you  give  us 
any  light  on  that  subject  ?  A.  If  the  increased  cost  of  living  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  it  would 
not  effect,  of  course,  the  employees  of  these  establishments  any 
more  than  it  would  affect  anybody  else.  Insofar  as  the  intima- 
tion or  the  implication  is  that  the  minimum  wage  would  lead  to 
increased  cost,  through  a  large  price,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
employee  would  lose  in  prices  what  she  or  he  would  gain  in  their 
wages,  that  argument  seems  to  be  largely  destitute  of  foundation, 
very  obviously.  First,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  the  minimum  wage  would  necessarily  increase  prices. 
In  fact,  we  find  in  the  one  careful  investigation  that  has  been  made 
that  the  increase  of  wages  in  this  particular  industry  —  that 
this  increase  of  wages  was  divided  among  three  parties,  that  it 
did  lead  to  a  partial  increase  in  price,  that  it  also  lead  to  a  some- 
what, although  not  very  marked,  diminution  in  the  profits  of  the 
employer  of  that  particular  industry,  and,  therefore,  I  would 
say  that  in  so  far  as  an  increase  of  wages  would  under  conceiv- 
able circumstances  either  lead  to  more  efficiency  by  eliminating 
the  inefficient  or  in  so  far  as  it  might  even  conceivably,  where  com- 
petition was  very  close  and  under  certain  conditions,  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  employer  it  would  not  necessarily 
then  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  consumers,  therefore  I  should  say 
that  the  argument  that  the  employees  loses  on  one  hand  what  he 
or  she  gains  on  the  other  is  not  in  anywise  true. 

Commissioner  Dbeieb:     Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Elkus:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  lady  here  who 
wants  to  say  a  word  out  of  order  in  relation  to  one  of  the  bills 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  which  she  thinks  ought 
to  be  amended. 


Mbs.  Maegabet  Kerb  Fibth  addressed  the  Commi 


ission. 


Mbs.  Fibth:   I  do  not  need  to  go  into  details  ahout  this  law; 
you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.     I  think  not  one  of  you 
would    for   a   moment   call   this   gilded    dome   building    across 
the  way  a  factory  building,  I  mean  the  Pulitzer  building,  yet  the 
powers  that  be  have  seen  fit  to  call  women  printers  or  men  printers 
for  that  matter,  factory  workers.    Now  there  are  about  300  women 
printers  in  New  York  city.     How  many  there  are  in  New  York 
State  I  don't  know,  but  this  law  affects  them  materially.    It  fre- 
quently occurs  that  we  are  compelled  to  work  a  few  hours  overtime. 
Our  New  York  ownership  do  not  know  when  we  are  going  to  have 
to  stay  and  if  in  accordance  with  the  law  they  must  not  keep  women 
overtime,  they  are  not  going  to  employ  women  because  they  have 
to  have  people  that  they  can  keep  and  they  are  not  going  to  keep 
us  any  oftener  than  necessary  because  they  have  to  pay  us  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  they  don't  like  to  pay 
any  extra  wages,  so  we  haven't  found  it  any  hardship,  and  I  know 
in  one  office  positively,  that  they  will  not  employ  women.     That 
is  a  big  type  office.    They  have  one  or  two  there  and  they  will  take 
on  no  additional  women  for  the  reasons  I  stated.     On  the  other 
hand  the  newspapers,  some  of  them,  have  seen  fit  to  bar  us  out  in 
accordance  with  that  law,  and  that  means  cutting  us  from  the 
highest  wages  we  can  receive  in  our  profession.     We  stand  very 
little  opportunity  to  get  the  day  work  in  the  newspapers,  but  at 
night  some  of  us  have  situations  and  some  of  us  have  been  barred 
from  situations  and  those  who  are  continuing  to  work  at  night  are 
working  under  sufferance.     We  do  not  know  when  the  final  blow 
may  fall  and  we  may  lose  it.     Now  we  are  not  in  the  ordinary 
factory  class,  we  are  above  the  six  dollar  a  week  people.    It  takes 
some  degree  of  intelligence  to  get  into  our  line  of  work  in  the  first 
place  and  we  are  not  young  and  no  girl  can  hold  a  situation  on  a 
newspaper,  no  young  girl,  and  our  salary  really  lifts  us  out  into 
the  salaried  class.     It  is  nominally  a  wage  but  we  find  that  the 
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extra  wage  we  receive  at  night,  most  of  us,  who  work  at  night,  is 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  night  hours,  and  I  personally 
prefer  the  night  work,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  do 
things  in  the  day  time  that  I  like  to  do.  Aside  from  this  I  want 
to  pursue  some  study  at  the  University  and  this  will  enable  me  to 
do  that.  We  do  not  need  to  be  meddled  with.  We  simply  want 
you  to  recognize  that  we  are  human  beings  capable  of  fighting  our 
own  battle,  and  not  to  be  moved  about  as  pawns  upon  the  chess 
board.  There  is  "  big  six  "  that  has  done  more  for  us  than  the 
whole  United  States  has  done  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  prohibiting  any  work  for  women  at 
night  should  be  repealed  ?  A.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  repealing 
of  that  law  in  general  but  as  applied  to  women  printers. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  could  be  done?    A.  Couldn't  that 

law  be  amended  ? 

Q.  You  mean  by  exempting  women  printers  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  one  else  you  think  of  ought  to  be  exempted  ?  A.  If 
they  want  to  be  let  them  say  so. 

Q.  Anybody  who  wants  to  be  ?  A.  Yes,  I  myself  think  that  if 
this  is  carried  to  its  ultimate  end,  there  are  women  who  scrub  offices 
at  night 

Mr.  Elkus  :  We  have  your  idea  and  are  much  obliged. 

Miss  Josephine  Goldmark  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus; 

Q.  Miss  Goldmark  will  you  give  us  your  views  about  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you?  A.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Commission,  I  should  like  to  begin  by  repeat- 
ing a  few  words  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Gompers  yesterday  after 
he  left  the  room,  as  he  is  unfortunately  unable  to  be  here  to-day. 
Mr.  Gompers  as  you  will  remember  expressed  some  solicitude  lest 
the  legislation  providing  for  minimum  wages  for  women  if  adopted 
might  lead  to  some  disadvantage  to  the  political  status  of  women. 
He  dwelt  upon  that  question  and  asked  several  of  the  witnesses 
questions  in  regard  to  it.  I  said  to  Mr.  Gompers,  and  I  wish  to 
repeat  here  for  the  record,  that  women  who  have  this  subject  at 
heart  must  appreciate  very  much  any  such  solicitude.    I  said  to 


Mr.  Gompers  that  we  who  are  suffragists  are  not  afraid  of  legis- 
lation of  this  character ;  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  this  one  fact  as 
an  illustration:  in  the  year  1911  the  Legislature  of  California 
gave  the  women  of  that  state  the  vote.  It  was  the  same  legisla- 
ture of  1911  that  passed  the  eight  hour  law  for  women  in  that 
state  employed  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  their  new  political  status  as  citizens  detrimental  to  the 
special  protection  accorded  to  them  as  wage  earners ;  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  special  protection  accorded  to  them  as  wage-earners 
which  militated  against  their  status  as  citizens.  We  know  that 
every  man  as  well  as  every  woman  has  to  submit  to  restrictions 
on  his  or  her  personal  liberty  just  because  they  are  members  of 
society  and  citizens.  We  know  that  there  are  laws  that  restrict 
the  hours  of  labor  of  men  in  private  employment  on  the  statute 
books  to-day,  many  eight  hour  laws  in  private  employment  as  well 
as  in  employment  for  the  State.  Such  laws  do  not  interfere  with 
the  political  status  of  the  men  whom  they  protect ;  and  similarly 
there  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  any  danger  that  this  special  legis- 
lation for  women  engaged  in  industry  is  going  to  interfere  with 
their  political  status. 

I  too  have  had  occasion  to  go  over  the  various  reports  of  this 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  defense  of  the  Oregon  mini- 
mum wage  law  for  women,  recently  argued  before  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  leave  with  you  some 
copies  of  the  brief  presented  in  that  case,  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing that  I  understand  Mr.  Brandeis  is  to  have  before  you  later. 
I  want  to  repeat  what  the  previous  speakers  have  said,  to  express 
very  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  embodied 
in  their  advance  Fourth  Keport.  I  think  it  stands  not  only  on 
a  par  but  in  many  ways  it  leads  the  investigations  made  in  this 
country  and  also  in  England  and  Australasia.  One  particular 
point  of  interest  that  emerges  from  this  report  is  that  it  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomena  you  are  considering  here.  The  subject  of 
wages  has  been  considered  in  state  after  state  in  our  country  and 
has  been  prominent  since  the  Federal  government  started  this 
line  of  investigation  in  1911.  It  has  been  burned  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  people,  in  state  after  state,  that  here  is  an 
intolerable  situation  when  women  are  paid  wages  far  below  what 
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is  necessary  for  their  decent  subsistence,  however  they  may  make 
up  the  balance.  The  question  is:  here  are  the  facts  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  them?  Are  we  going  to  sit  aown  and 
say  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  a  state  of  affairs  bo 
deplorable  ?  Doctor  Weyl  referred  to  what  you  will  find  set  forth 
in  this  Oregon  brief.  Doctor  Weyl  refers  to  the  experience  of  Vic- 
toria and  showed  that  this  is  not  a  new  or  revolutionary  suggestion 
which  is  being  made,  for  a  minimum  wage  commission  with 
powers  to  establish  subordinate  boards  in  different  industries. 
We  have,  to  begin  with,  experience  in  one  community  now  covering 
a  period  of  over  18  years  —  surely  not  a  short  period  for  one  of 
these  experiments  in  social  legislation — Dr.  Weyl  pointed  out 
also  how  this  experiment  began  in  a  smaller  number  of  trades, 
only  ^\e,  growing  to  134  wage  boards  covering  134  trades  in  the 
year  1913.  We  have  the  experience  of  conservative  England 
which  studied  and  looked  into  the  matter  with  great  care  before 
entering  upon  a  similar  experiment.  No  community  I  think  has 
entered  upon  it  without  a  feeling  of  hesitation  such  as  is  natural 
for  any  Commission  to  feel  in  proposing  such  a  new  line  of 
legislation.  The  Australasians  were  most  intelligently  conscious 
that  it  was  an  experiment  for  years  until  they  proved  by  actual 
experiment  how  the  scheme  was  working  out.  England  realized 
that  it  was  experimental  and  started  wage  boards  in  only  four 
trades ;  and  after  four  years  the  value  of  the  experience  justified 
the  inclusion  of  four  additional  trades. 

Now  among  the  many  subjects  that  might  be  brought  to  your 
attention  in  regard  to  this  proposed  legislation  what  I  want  to 
dwell  on  is  this:  that  this  proposed  wage  commission,  bringing 
employers  and  employees  together  in  trades  where  they  never 
have  acted  jointly  before,  above  all  things  is  valuable  because  it 
turns  on  the  light.  We  know  from  all  these  investigations,  in- 
cluding your  own,  that  what  exists  is  chaos  in  wages.  It  cannot 
be  called  by  any  other  name.  We  heard  yesterday  from  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers,  we  heard  from  the  printing  trades,  we 
heard  from  organized  labor  in  regard  to  the  printing  trades,  the 
testimony  of  the  great  value  accruing  when  employers  and  em- 
ployees come  together  and  discuss  these  subjects  in  their  own 
particular  trades.     Now  what  are  we  asking?    I  speak  for  the 


National  Consumers'  League  which  has  been  urging  this  legisla- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  We  ask  this  Commission  to  take  the 
logical  next  step  after  all  their  investigation  and  propose  such' 
minimum  wage  legislation,  wisely  guarded  as  Professor  Seligman 
pointed  out,  for  this  state,  as  an  extension  of  the  method  of  col- 
lective bargaining  which  has  been  proved  successful  when 
privately  initiated. 

Yesterday  the  secretary  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
said  that  some  of  the  low  wages  in  the  dry  goods  trade  had  been 
brought  to  their  attention  because  the  Civic  Federation  chanced 
to  look  into  their  wage  scales,  and  the  lowness  of  some  of  the  wages 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  their  members  in  a  way  it  had 
never  been  brought  before.  Senator  Wagner  pointed  out  that 
conditions  became  known  only  because  an  outside  party  hap- 
pened along  by  good  luck,  and  had  brought  to  their  attention  con- 
ditions never  before  known.  The  employers  did  not  know  what 
was  being  paid  in  their  own  establishments.  Questions  were 
asked  yesterday  time  and  time  again,  as  to  what  wages  are  paid  to 
different  groups  of  girls  and  the  answer  of  the  employers  was 
"  I  don't  know."  Now  what  is  needed  is  exact  knowledge.  We 
want  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  each  individual  trade.  It 
was  for  lack  of  current  knowledge  as  to  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  that  we  have  a  situation  arising  such  as  disgraced 
New  York  a  few  years  ago,  when  girls  of  14  to  16  years  of  age 
were  picketing  the  city  and  the  police  force  of  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  the  world  was  fighting  girl  strikers  on  the  streets  of  New 
York.  Now  it  is  to  avoid  such  things  that  we  ask  you  to  provide 
a  legitimate  method  of  getting  this  information  as  to  existing 
conditions ;  or  are  we  to  go  on  until  really  revolutionary  methods 
are  urged? 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  sustaining  this  kind 
of  legislation  before  the  courts,  to  want  to  see  anything  enacted 
which  might  not  be  called  reasonable.  For  instance  in  the  state 
of  Arkansas  at  this  moment  they  are  considering  a  most  unrea- 
sonable law.  We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  Arkansas  minimum 
wage  law  because  it  provides  for  a  flat  rate  of  wages,  manifestly 
unreasonable.  That  is  not  what  is  proposed  for  New  York.  We 
do  not  ask  this  Commission  to  go  on  record  as  saying  what  is  a 
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living  wage  for  women.  That  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  the 
function  or  the  duty  laid  upon  you.  But  we  ask  you  to  establish 
a  wage  commission  with  subordinate  wage  boards  composed  of 
representatives  of  employers,  employees  and  the  general  public, 
in  the  diiferent  trades.  Employees  serving  on  such  boards  can 
learn  something  of  the  difficulties  of  the  manufacturers  in  their 
own  occupations,  and  manufacturers  on  the  other  nand  can  get 
an  absolutely  new  point  of  view  as  to  their  workers,  not  merely 
as  units  in  their  great  systems,  but  as  living  people  who  have  to 
eat  and  sleep  and  meet  their  physical  and  other  needs  of  life, 
whether  they  are  living  with  their  families  or  supporting  them- 
selves alone. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  form  of  this  legislation.  Mention  has 
been  made  here  several  times  of  the  Massachusetts  law  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  here  as  to  what  was  said  by  some  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1911  in 
Boston  and  was  present  at  the  hearings  at  the  State  house  before 
the  bill  was  passed.  It  was  organized  labor  that  stood  back  of 
that  law,  and  it  was  Mr.  John  Golden,  president  of  the  Textile 
Workers  who  was  on  the  first  Minimum  Wage  Commission  in 
Massachusetts.  Now  the  undesirable  feature  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  is  in  regard  to  the  method  of  enforcement  it  provides.  It  is 
a  misapprehension,  this  idea  that  the  original  Massachusetts  mini- 
mum wage  bill  contemplated  having  the  law  enforced  only  by 
publicity.  That  was  a  mere  compromise  at  the  last  moment  put 
in  by  the  enemies  of  the  law,  not  the  friends  of  the  law. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  act  as  it  was  originally  drawn  by  the 
first  Minimum  Wage  Commission  you  will  see  they  provided 
regular  penalties  for  violations.  This  other  method  was  only 
accepted  as  a  compromise.  They  did  have  other  laws  of  the  same 
recommendatory  kind.  Their  Railway  Commission,  for  instance, 
had  had  only  advisory  powers  and  could  not  enforce  the  penalties 
that  other  railways  commissions  did,  but  within  the  year  or  two 
the  Railway  Commission  in  Massachusetts  has  found  it  necessary 
to  get  specific  penalties  to  make  its  orders  enforceable,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  will  also  have 
to  get  these  penalties  to  make  this  law  enforceable.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  us  it  would  be  a  decided  mistake  to  follow  that  law, 
although  it  is  now  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 


Q.  What  is  your  position  with  the  National  Consumers'  League  ? 
A.  I  am  the  Publication  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  the  legal  defense  of  labor  laws. 

Q.  For  the  record  will  you  state  what  the  National  Consumers' 
League  is?  A.  It  is  an  organization  devoted  to  improving  the 
conditions  of  women  and  children  in  industry. 

Q.  It  is  a  national  organization  ?  A.  With  ninety-five  leagues 
spread  in  twenty  States  or  more. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  investigated.  Miss  Goldmark,  yourself,  so 
that  you  are  able  to  say,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  what  in  your  opinion  is  a  sufficient  sum  for  a  woman  who 
does  not  live  at  home,  or  rather  has  no  outside  support,  but  must 
be  self-maintained,  to  live  upon?  A.  I  have  not  myself  made 
such  specific  investigations.  What  I  learn  from  those  who  have, 
and  basing  my  opinion  on  my  general  information,  I  think  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a  woman  might  live  on  the  $9  wage  suggested 
by  the  John  Wanamaker  Department  store  yesterday;  but  I 
think  that  is  probably  a  low  estimate  for  the  necessities  in  a  city 
of  New  York's  size. 

Q.  How  about  outside  the  City  of  New  York  and  in  the  State  ? 
A.  I  think  Dr.  Seligman  was  entirely  right  in  saying  conditions 
should  be  differentiated  for  different  localities  as  they  have  been 
in  other  states.  The  city  of  Portland  requires  a  higher  wage 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  State  of  Oregom 

Before  leaving,  I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  an- 
swering the  speaker  who  preceded  me  from  the  bindery  trades. 

Q.  Certainly,  and  I  shall  ask  some  more  questions  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  wage  and  you  may  go  back  to  that;  in  case  less 
than  a  living  wage  is  paicT  to  a  woman  employee  and  she  has  no 
outside  means  of  support,  who  eventually  must  bear  the  burden 
of  her  support  ?  A.  There  was  an  interesting  point  made  yester- 
day by  the  President  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  who 
spoke  of  efficiency  in  living  as  well  as  efficiency  in  work.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  woman  who  is  a  capable  manager  can  live 
better  on  a  low  wage  than  one  who  is  incapable.  That  is  only 
common  sense.  But  to  talk  of  the  efficiency  of  living  on  a  wage 
like  $6  a  week;  we  know  perfectly  well  that  it  means  just  the 
most  intensive  kind  of  scrimping  on  all  sides.  It  is  not  efficiency 
m  any  true  sense  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  when  you 
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ask  on  whom  the  burden  of  support  is  to  fall  it  is  a  divided 
burden,  that  is,  it  is  made  up  partly  by  the  shattered  health  of 
the  worker ;  partly  by  the  father  or  family  which  has  ttie  unfair 
burden  of  supporting  her;  partly  by  the  industries  which  pay 
that  family  and  partly  by  society  which  in  the  end  must  pay  in 
some  way.  If  the  underpaid  worker  has  children  in  the  future, 
if  they  are  poorly  nurtured  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  temptation 
and  get  into  our  juvenile  courts,  the  community  pays,  and  it  pays 
in  the  necessary  support  of  the  hospitals  and  such  other  agencies. 
We  have  to  pay  in  the  end.     It  never  can  be  escaped. 

Q.  The    public    has    to    pay    in    the    end?     A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Now,  Miss  Goldmark,  have  you  considered  the  low  wage 
less  than  a  living  wage  with  reference  to  vice  conditions  ?  A.  I 
think  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  the  undermining  effect  of 
such  low  wages,  that  it  tends  to  put  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the 
moral  strength  of  the  individual.  As  another  speaker  has  said,  it 
may  not  lead  deliberately  to  immoral  living,  because  we  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  working  women  to  think  that  they  turn  readily 
to  that.  As  investigator  after  investigator  has  shown,  the  wonder 
of  it  is  how  good  they  remain  under  temptation,  but  it  is  an  unfair 
premium  put  on  goodness. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  In  the  investigation  in  England  and  Australia  regarding 
the  minimum  wage  can  you  tell  us  whether  the  minimum  has  be- 
come the  maximum  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand through  the  study  of  their  reports  and  through  correspon- 
dence with  the  officials  charged  there  with  enforcing  the  law,  this 
preconceived  notion  is  not  true.  If  you  take  the  reports  of  the 
Factory  Investigator  of  Victoria  and  look  at  the  minimum  set  in 
various  trades  from  year  to  year  and  then  take  the  other  tables 
and  see  the  actual  wages  paid  you  will  find  as  matter  of  fact  that 
the  minimum  is  not  the  maximum  because  in  trade  after  trade  the 
maximum  that  the  workers  are  getting  is  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum set  by  the  various  130  boards  in  existence.  I  would  like  to 
say  just  a  word  in  answer  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  suggested 
a  minimum  be  set  for  minors  only.  There  was  an  occasion  when 
child  labor  was  stopped  in  glass  factories  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  replace  those  young  boys  in  the  glass  works  by  n^o  women  be- 
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cause  they  would  work  for  less  than  men  would  work.  The  effort 
was  made  in  various  states.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  if  you  had  a  minimum  for  minors  they  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  replace  minors  by  adults  who  would  accept 
any  wage  under  the  stress  of  competition. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  answer  to  the  request  for  ex- 
emption from  the  law  limiting  hours  of  labor  for  one  particular 
trade  such  as  the  representative  of  the  binderies  presented  here. 
This  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  these  laws.  Unless  you  can  prove  that  the  classification  of  oc- 
cupations or  trades  included  in  the  laws  is  reasonable,  and  that 
classification  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  these  laws  cannot  stand 
before  the  courts.  The  only  exception  in  the  various  states  that  has 
been  upheld  as  constitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  other  courts  was  the  exception  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, because  a  case  can  be  shown  there,  that  at  least  some  elastic- 
ity of  hours  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  the  things  do  perish 
easily.  Now  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  an  inherent  rea- 
son like  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  exempting  one  trade  than 
for  any  other  and  any  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  book  binders 
for  the  exception  of  their  trade  is  absolutely  as  true  in  other 
trades  where  they  have  learned  to  educate  their  customers  that 
they  cannot  get  things  done  at  the  last  moment,  or  else  regularize 
their  trade  so  that  they  can  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  over  time 
and  night  work  which  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  this  industry.  The 
law  now  allows  for  overtime.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  work  until 
after  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  this  Commission  even  seri- 
ously considers  the  matter  of  exempting  any  one  trade  they  should 
bear  in  mind  the  disastrous  effect  this  will  have,  not  only  to  these 
few  hundred  women  but  to  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands in  occupations  like  the  laundries  and  canneries  and  any 
other  amount  of  establishments  where  the  10  o'clock  closing  law 
now  protects  them. 

Mr.  N.  I.  Stone  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?     A.  I  am  an  economist  and  writer 
on  economic  subjects. 
Q.  With  what  official  bodies  have  you  been  connected  ?     A.  Re- 
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cently  connected  with  the  dress  and  waist  industry  as  the  chief 
statistician  of  the  New  York  wage  scale  board  and  prior  to  that  I 
held  a  position  as  chief  statistician  of  the  United  States  tariff 

board. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ?     A.  During  the  life 
of  the  board.    It  was  in  existence  for  about  three  and  one-half 

years. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  student  of  the  minimum  wage  question  ? 

A.  I  have  given  some  attention  to  it. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  about  this  matter.    A.  The 
report  recently  published  by  your  Conmiission  has  served  to  con- 
firm the  impression  that  the  students  of  the  wage  problem  have 
had  that  there  are  thousands  of  wage-workers,  particularly  among 
women  and  children,  who  do  not  earn  a  living  wage.    As  Dr.  Weyl 
has  said  here  to-day  it  has  served  to  emphasize  it  and  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  prevelance  of  that  phenomena  was  greater  than 
some  of  us  were  led  to  believe.    From  the  last  advance  sheets  of 
the  report  I  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  confectionery  workers 
I  believe  fully  85  per  cent,  were  earning  less  than  $8  a  week,  and 
if  we  are  to  assume  that  $8  is  a  living  minimum  from  some  of  the 
discussion  that  has  preceded  us,  it  would  appear  that  85  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  were  getting  less  than  a  living  wage.     Now  this 
situation  exists   among  the  women   and   children   in   industries 
where  the  skill  required  is  not  very  great  but  can  be  easily  ac- 
quired and  sometimes  it  does  not  exist  at  all  and  can  be  acquired 
in  a  few  days  or  hours,  and  that  being  the  case,  and  adding  to 
that  the  peculiar  psychological  features  of  the  women  employed  in 
the  industries,  organization  there,   union  organization,   is  very 
difficult,  and  so  the  women  seem  to  be  helpless  in  this  particular 
respect.     I  see  no  other  way  out  of  this  situation  than  legislation 
that  would  lift  the  competition  among  the  workers  to  a  level  above 

the  starvation  line. 

It  has  been  stated  here,  it  was  stated  yesterday  by  one  of  the 
employers,  Mr.  Frances,  I  believe,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  that 
concerned  society,  and  that  the  manufacturers  and  industry  had 
better  be  left  alone  and  let  the  commercialism  of  it  work  it  out. 
If  it  was  a  matter  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers 
alone  perhaps  the  argument  would  hold  good,  although  even  there 


a  certain  sense  of  pity  for  the  under  dog  might  play  some  part, 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns  industry  alone.  It  is  a  matter 
that  directly  concerns  society.  The  deficit  between  the  four  and  a 
half  dollar  wage  and  the  eight  or  nine  dollars  or  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  the  living  wage  must  be  made  up  in  some  way.  Now,  in 
some  cases  the  worker  simply  starves  and  her  efficiency  is  affected, 
and  that  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  employer  primarily,  al- 
though even  that  concerns  society  because  a  lowering  of  the 
efficiency  means  a  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  society.  It  im- 
poverishes society  as  a  whole,  not  only  the  particular  employe  or 
employer. 

Now  not  all  of  these  women  live  with  families  and  a  great  many 
of  them  who  do  simply  have  an  additional  burden  of  families  to 
support  rather  than  to  be  supported  by  them.  Insofar  as  that 
exists  society  is  frequently  called  upon  directly  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  dollars  and  cents  by  charitable  institutions,  penal 
institutions  which  it  is  called  upon  to  maintain,  because  some 
people  are  driven  to  crime  and  immorality  because  of  the  wages 
they  receive,  so  that  it  affects  in  dollars  and  cents  the  taxpayer 
who  has  to  contribute  the  funds  out  of  which  these  have  to  be 
maintained. 

Now  there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  in 
this  discussion  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law,  that  so  far  I  have  not 
seen  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  has  preceded,  and  that  is, 
what  do  we  mean  by  a  Minimum  Wage  Law  ?  There  are  two  kinds 
of  wage  minima.  We  have  on  one  hand  the  wage  minimum 
which  every  union  establishes.  Of  course  the  union  rate  of  wages 
is  a  minimum.  The  union  never  prevents  the  employer  from  re- 
warding the  more  efficient  worker  by  paying  him  more  than  the 
union  establishes.  Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  protocol 
that  exists  in  the  garment  trades.  I  have  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  looking  into  that  working  arrangement.  There  they 
have  minimum  wages.  They  are  a  peculiar  minima.  It  is  not 
a  subsistence  minimum  such  as  we  are  discussing  here  to-day. 
Their  minima  were  established  as  a  result  of  the  bargaining  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  think  is  a  fair  wage  for  the  skill.  Take  for 
instance  the  protocol  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  minima  from  six  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.     A 
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clerk  gets  $6  a  week,  finisher  gets  $8,  examiner  $10,  joiner  $12, 
presser  $20,  cutter  $25.  Each  one  of  these  is  specifically  called  a 
minimum  wage.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  does  not  take  or 
cost  a  draper  any  more  to  live  than  it  does  a  finisher,  yet  a  draper 
is  awarded  a  $14  minimum  wage  while  a  finisher  is  awarded  only 
an  $8  minimum.  Naturally  the  imion  would  like  to  secure  $14 
for  all  the  members  of  its  union,  and  if  it  did  not  it  is  clear  that 
the  reason  for  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  commercial  value. 
There  is  commercialism,  to  which  Mr.  Frances  referred  yesterday, 
a  recognition  of  the  greater  skill  required  before  she  can  perform 
these  duties.  That  is  one  sort  of  a  minimum,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  only  legislation  that  has  ever  recognized  a  minimum 
of  that  sort  is  the  New  Zealand  legislation,  and  to  some  extent 
the  Coal  Mining  Industry  Act  which  went  into  effect  in  1912  in 
England.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  no  minimum  wage,  so  called. 
All  they  have  is  a  General  Arbitration  Act  and  wage  minima  are 
determined  as  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Arbitration  Act. 
Now  usually  the  boards  are  called  upon  to  make  determinations 
of  what  shall  be  a  minimum  wage  in  any  particular  industry  as 
a  result  of  a  trade  dispute  between  the  workers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  employers  on  the  other  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage. 

The  Chairman  :    Has  that  determination  the  power  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Stone:  It  has.  It  is  practically  compulsory  arbitration. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  In  England  in  1912  when  the  great 
disturbance  occurred  in  the  coal  mining  industry  and  all  England 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  as  the  result  of  the  general 
shutting  down  of  the  mines,  as  a  concession  to  the  union.  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  special  act  which  in  a  way  supplemented  the  General 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  but  it  it  is  a  specific  act  applying  to  the 
coal  mining  industry  only,  and  that  acts  in  about  the  same  way  as 
the  Wage  Scale  Board  acts  here  in  the  garment  industry.  That 
is  to  say,  the  employer  and  empoyees  form  a  board  with  an  im- 
partial chairman  selected  by  the  members  of  the  board  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  corresponds  to  our  Labor 
and  Commerce  Department,  in  other  words,  an  impartial  man, 
and  they  determine  upon  the  wage,  which  is  also  binding.  In  that 
case  they  do  not  consider  what  is  the  minimum  amount  necessary 
to  maintain  a  person,  but  what  is  a  fair  wage,  and  they  are  gov- 
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erned  more  by  the  average  wage  existing  in  the  industry,  and  in 
fact  the  law  made  specific  reference  to  that 

Q.  How  do  they  take  up  these  questions  of  wage,  only  on  com- 
plaint from  the  outside  ?  A.  Yes,  it  would  be  largely  a  matter  of 
complaint  from  the  outside. 

Q.  Then  the  Commission  takes  steps  to  increase  wages  upon  its 
own  initiative  ?  A.  In  that  paritcular  case,  this  having  arisen  out 
of  a  dispute,  the  Commission  was  authorized  to  create  boards  in 
the  various  districts,  and  in  every  district  the  district  boards  are 
to  proceed  to  fix  the  wages  and  the  union  is  represented  on  that 

board  directly. 

Q.  How  about  New  Zealand,  how  do  they  take  up  such  mat- 
ters ?    A.  As  I  said,  the  Arbitration  Board  in  any  particular  case 
acts  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  breaking  out  in  a  particular  industry. 
Q.  They  cannot  take  any  action  on  their  own  initiative?     A. 
No,  and  it  is  not  a  minimum  wage  in  the  sense  Victoria  initiated 
it     Now  coming  to  that  type  of  minimum  wage,  the  one  that 
originated  in  Victoria  some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  the  example 
of  which  England  followed  when  it  passed  its  Minimum  Wage 
Act  in  1909,  the  very  object  of  that  was  similar  to  what  we  see  in 
this  country  to-day,  and  in  our  State  just  now  —  it  was  the  object 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  workers  in  the  sweated  industries. 
They  were  referred  to  by  that  name  in  the  act     In  other  words 
it  was  the  desire  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  submerged  half  of  the 
workers  who  could  not  help  themselves,  who  could  not  be  organ- 
ized into  unions,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  sweating  operation  or  what  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission has  so  well  called  the  parasitic  industries,  industries  which 
would  not  or  cannot  give  a  living  wage,  cannot  furnish  a  living  to 
the  workers  without  whom  they  cannot  exist    They  are  naturally 
parasitic  in  the  sense  that  they  exist  at  the  expense  of  somebody 
else,  whether  it  be  the  father  of  the  family,  as  some  of  the  persons 
asserted,  but  at  any  rate  somebody  is  giving  a  subvention  to  that 
particular  industry. 

Now  I  take  it  it  is  this  particular  minimum  wage  the  Commis- 
sion has  before  it  just  now.  We  all  proceed  upon  this  consideration 
—  especially  as  to  the  low  wages  presented  in  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  —  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  workers  who  are 
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getting  less  than  a  minimum  wage,  and  if  that  is  kept  clearly  in 
mind  perhaps  there  would  not  be  that  objection  we  find  on  the 
part  of  trades  unionists,  some  of  whom  seem  to  join  the  employers 
in  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  enactment.  There  seems  to  be 
a  fear  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  trade  union  leaders  that  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  would  put  the  unions  out  of  business.  I 
do  not  see  it  that  way,  because  in  the  first  place  it  is  meant  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  workers  whom  the  imions  apparently 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  or  to  organize.  The  mere  fact  that 
these  industries  have  been  in  existence  for  decades  and  the  work- 
ers are  still  unorganized  is  the  best  indication  that  the  Unions 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  them  or  to  organize  them.  In  the 
second  place  if  these  industries  can  be  organized  this  law  would 
not  be  in  the  way  of  any  trade  union  that  wished  to  undertake 
the  task.  All  it  undertakes  to  do  is  to  say  there  shall  be  no  employ- 
ment below  a  living  wage.  The  Union  is  perfectly  free  to  try 
to  secure  larger  wages  for  workers  who  have  the  necessary  skill 
that  will  command  higher  wages.  In  the  same  way  the  same 
answer  would  apply  to  people  who  are  sure  this  would  do  away 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  modifies  in  a  way  the 
play  of  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  in  so  far  as  it  lifts  it  to 
a  level  above  the  starvation  line.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  value  of  the 
services  of  the  workers  above  that.  It  simply  draws  the  line  below 
which  it  shall  not  go. 

Q.  Mr.  Stone,  have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  women  workers  there  are  who  receive  less  than  a  living 
wage  now  in  this  State  ?    A.  I  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  large  it  would  be  in  dollars  and  cents, 
if  it  could  be  calculated,  if  an  increase  was  granted  or  a  minimum 
wage  was  fixed  to  cover  the  sum  between  what  they  now  receive 
and  a  minimum  wage  ?    A.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  gi\^  you  that. 

By  Commissioner  Hamilton: 

Q.  Is  the  minimum  wage  law  in  England  partly  based  on  piece 
work  ?  A.  No,  virtually  on  week's  work.  The  general  Minimum 
Wage  Law  in  England  is  similar  to  what  we  have  in  this  country. 
It  was  established  first  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  in  the 
sweated  industries  like  buttons,  chain  making  and  other  industries 
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of  a  like  character,  and  the  Board  was  afterwards  given  the  power 
to  extend  that  to  other  industries.  „„^p„t  in- 

Q.  About  what  is  the  minimum  for  workers  m  the  garment  m 
dustry?    A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  know  the  wages  are  con^derab  > 
l^er  than  they  are  here  because  the  living  is  lower     We  covdd 
Z  very  well  compare  the  wages  without  going  mto  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  living  —  what  the  real  wages  are. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q    It  was  claimed  yesterday  that  training  these  people  in  trades 
wouid  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  wages  and  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  Minimum  Wage  Law;  what  is  your  judgment  on  th^ 
A    All  things  being  equal  I  should  say  that  the  trained  workers 
toM^Z  preference  and  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
them  tZ  would  command  a  premium,  that  is  to  say  ^we  a 
higher  wage,  that  is  command  a  certain  margin  above  the  mini 
i,  but1i;re  again  the  mere  training  of  all  ^^^.^^^^^^iT^ 
them  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  would  not  necessarily  of  itself  i^ise 
w^!  b^ause  Ifyou  are  going  to  train  all  the  workers  and  in 
thStay  make  the  supply  of  trained  workers  ,ust  as  plenty  ^ 
the  supply  of  untrained  workers  again  the  law  of  competition 
would  !Lply  force  down  the  level  to  which  the  hardest  bargainer 
:::  force  Vdown  and  compelling  the  rest  of  ---f;<f;j-;; 
follow  suit.    I  see  no  other  way  of  putting  a  stop  t«  that  than  by 
an  act  of  the  State  that  would  put  all  the  manufacturers  on  an 
equality  and  demand  them  to  pay  a  living  wage.    As  a  matter  of 
Tact  tSay,  without  a  living  wage,  we  are  all  the  time  told  about 
Slgreat  evils  that  would  follow  the  enactment  of  a  minimum 
wage  because  of  the  rising  of  prices,  etc.    Today  in  almost  any  in- 
dustry investigated  you  will  discover  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  a 
unifoL  wage,  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  industry  that  « 
absolutely  governed  by  a  trade  union  where  the  wag-  are  under 
strict  control.     You  find  a  great  variety  of  wages.     Two  shops 
will  exist  side  by  side,  one  paying  as  much  as  50  per  cent  higher 
than  another,  and  yet  they  both  manage  to  exist  side  by  side.    M^ 
Frances  referred  here  yesterday  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  clo  ed 
shop.  He  stated  that  his  wages  had  gone  up  35  per  cent,  since  the 
„„iou  had  been  given  control  over  his  shop  and  that  he  has  b^n 
able  to  increase  his  prices  accordingly.    Now  we  all  know  that 
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the  typographical  union  does  not  control  the  entire  industry,  and 
that  side  by  side  with  the  closed  shops  there  are  open  shops  in 
which  presumably  lower  wages  are  being  paid,  yet  Mr.  Frances 
can  go  on  existing  and  charging  higher  prices  than  others  without 
any  State  enacting  regulating  prices  as  he  suggested  yesterday. 
Now  this  statement  that  a  minimum  wage  would  lead  to  either 
two  things,  either  the  public  would  suffer  on  account  of  higher 
prices,  as  Mr.  Graff  suggested  yesterday,  or  the  employer  would 
suffer  unless  the  State  protected  him  and  gave  him  a  minimum 
price,  is  worth  considering. 

Assuming  that  it  is  true  that  a  minimum  wage  must  lead  to  a 
higher  cost  and  therefore  a  higher  price  the  question  is  as  to 
whether  the  public  is  more  entitled  to  a  minimum  price  and  the 
manufacturer  or  employer  to  a  minimum  profit  than  the  worker  to 
a  minimum  wage.  There  seems  to  be  objection  to  the  worker 
being  protected  by  a  minimum  wage  and  it  was  thought  quite 
right  to  allow  the  employee  to  receive  starvation  wages,  and  yet 
there  is  an  implication  immediately  that  the  manufacturer  or  em- 
ployer ought  to  be  protected  in  his  existing  profits,  that  the  profits 
do  not  allow  of  any  reduction,  and  if  the  employer  is  able  to  main- 
tain that  and  they  shift  the  burden  upon  the  consumer  again  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  the  minimum  prices  that  it  has.  Now 
granting  that  this  is  so  it  is  again  a  question  of  what  is  a  more 
proper  public  policy,  to  protect  the  worker  who  is  admittedly 
working  below  the  starvation  line  or  to  protect  the  public  against 
paying  a  moderate  increase  in  price,  or  an  employer  in  his  mini- 
mum profits,  but  I  certainly  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  an 
increase  in  the  wages  above  the  starvation  limit  would  necessarily 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production. 

I  can  only  endorse  what  has  been  said  here  by  Dr.  Weyl  and 
Prof.  Seligman.  I  could  quote  to  you  a  great  many  examples, 
startling  facts,  that  the  investigations  of  the  Tariff  Board  have 
shown.  At  the  time  the  Commission  of  Congress  was  considering 
the  question  of  putting  news  print  paper  on  the  free  list  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  largest  paper  mills  in  this  country  stated 
to  the  Commission  that  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  shift  in 
the  paper  mills,  as  the  result  of  an  eight  month's  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  union,  resulted  in  an  increase  in  their  wages  to  the 
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extent  of  331/3  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say  the  hours  of  labor  used  to 
be  twelve  and  they  were  reduced  to  eight,  while  the  weekly  wage 
remained  the  same,  so  that  the  rate  per  hour  went  up  to  33% 
per  cent,  and  he  immediately  drew  the  conclusion  there  that  the 
established  cost  of  production  went  up   33  per  cent.,  and  now 
on  top  of  that  you  are  going  to  remove  the  duty  and  rum  the 
paper  making  industry.     Soon  after  that  the  Tariff  Board  was 
established,  and  the  first  industry  we  took  up  was  the  paper  mak- 
ing industry,  and  to  our  great  surprise  we  found  the  very  first 
year  after  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  shift  in  place  of  the 
twelve-hour  shift,—  that  is  the  paper  mills  ran  24  hours  a  day 
and  they  simply  had  to  substitute  three  shifts  for  two  shifts,  that 
right  after  that  where  the  wages  went  up  33  per  cent,  per  hour 
the  cost  of  production  went  down  10  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  the 
mills  were  in  full  working  time,  and  as  you  know  after  you  start 
up  a  mill  after  it  has  been  idle  for  eight  months  it  takes  some  time 
to  work  up  the  mill  to  its  full  speed  and  full  efficiency. 

Q    Do  you  think  that  was  entirely  due  to  that  or  was  there  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery?     A.  No  new  marchinery,  no 
radical  changes  have  occurred  so  far  as  machinery  is  concerned 
I  explain  it  largely  through  the  increased  personal  efficiency  of 

workers.  .  x    j      9     a 

Q    Governor  Wagner  was  asking  that  question  yesterday  i     A. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  brought  up  this  point.    I  heard  the 
chairman  raise  that  question  this  morning.     The  chief  worker,  a 
paper  machine  tender,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  employer 
when  he  stands  with  his  arms  folded  and  watches  the  machine 
working.    It  is  when  he  is  working  very  hard  with  the  prespiration 
falling  down  his  face  that  the  mill  is  losing  money  on  him.    His 
chief  business  is  to  watch  the  machine.     A  very  thm  layer  of 
paper  in  liquid  condition  reaches  the  machine  and  it  is  at  that 
point  where  it  is  caught  by  the  machine  that  the  greatest  watch- 
fulness is  required.    A  moment  of  relaxation  or  lack  of  attention 
on  his  part  and  it  may  come  at  an  angle,  get  twisted,  and  before 
he  knows  it  the  machine  is  tearing  the  paper,  tons  of  paper  are 
being  destroyed  and  all  the  workers  are  running  up  to  the  machine, 
the  machine  has  to  be  stopped  and  the  whole  thing  has  to  start 
over  again. 
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Q.  Were  you  here  yesterday,  Dr.  Stone,  when  Mr.  Bryne  of 
the  City  Button  Company  testified  ?  A.  No,  I  was  here  only  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  He  testified  that  in  his  employment  if  wages  had  to  be  raised 
up  to  what  was  conceded  to  be  a  living  wage  he  would  have  to  go 
out  of  business;  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  that,  whether  with 
higher  wages  there  would  be  greater  efficiency  even  in  that  trade  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  particular  industry,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  I  am  very  skeptical  when  I  hear  the  assertion 
of  an  industry  having  to  go  out  of  business  because  it  has  to  pay 
a  living  wage.  So  far  I  have  never  come  across  an  industry  which 
was  put  out  of  business  through  the  necessity  of  paying  a  living 
wage.    I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  industrial  history. 

By  Commissioner  Hamilton: 

Q.  Did  the  paper  manufacturers,  do  you  know,  maintain  the 
same  help  they  had  before  the  shift  ?  A.  They  did,  and  an  entire 
explanation  of  that  where  the  cost  went  down  in  spite  of  the  re- 
duction in  hours,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  wages 
per  hour,  is  when  the  worker  works  12  hours  a  day  it  is  the  last 
four  hours  that  are  very  tiresome.  After  a  man  has  been  working 
eight  hours  he  is  apt  to  get  tired.     We  know  that  by  personal 

experience. 

Q.  And  accidents  will  happen?  A.  Accidents  will  happen. 
After  the  change  there  was  four  hours  less  fatigue.  That  does  not 
mean  just  one-third  less  fatigue.  The  twelfth  hour  is  the  worst 
and  the  eleventh  the  next  worse  and  the  last  four  hours  are  much 
more  fatiguing  than  the  preceding  eight  hours.  Any  efficiency  en- 
gineer will  tell  you  that.  Any  psychologist  will  tell  you  that. 
Now  as  a  result  of  that  change  the  worker  not  only  got  tired 
less  but  he  rested  four  hours  more.  That  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  It  is  a  difference  of  four  hours  but  it  is  equivalent  to  12  hours 
more  to  the  worker  in  being  less  tired,  and  in  the  next  place  rest- 
ing more,  and  the  result  was  when  he  came  to  work  next  morning 
he  was  bright  and  able  to  watch  the  paper  and  there  were  less 
break-downs  and  the  result  was  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Now,  I  could  cite  many  instances  —  ad  libitum  almost.  I  have 
a  few  here  in  my  report  to  this  Commission.    It  will  be  published 
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later.    I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  it  now,  but  there  is  one 
feature  I  want  to  point  out  and  that  is  taking  the  commercialism 
of  the  thing.     In  the  great  competition  that  is  going  on  today 
between  different  countries,  it  is  not  the  Oriental  country  that 
pays  the  lowest  wage  that  is  ahead  in  the  game.    It  is  the  most 
advanced  country  or  the  country  that  is  paying  the  highest  wages 
that  will  go  ahead.    Going  back  to  the  Tariff  Board  experience  I 
will  state  but  one  more  interesting  example.    When  we  took  up 
the  cotton  investigation,  of  which  I  was  in  charge,  we  sent  in- 
vestigators to  Europe  to  compare  wages  in  Germany  and  England, 
but  we  were  not  satisfied  with  that  and  particularly  the  people 
from  the  South  were  very  apprehensive  over  the  great  competition, 
both  present  and  potential,  especially  the  potential  competition  of 
Japanese  cotton  mills.     There  was  talk  about  our  losing  some  of 
the  Chinese  market  to  Japan,  a  fear  that  Japan  would  pretty 
soon  come  and  swamp  us,  not  only  in  China  but  at  home.     The 
Japanese  it  was  said,  gets  15  cents  a  day  as  against  $1.50  that  the 
American  weaver  receives.    Now  I  do  not  believe  that  $1.50  is  a 
wage  to  brag  about  for  an  American  workman  who  has  to  maintain 
a  family,  but  the  fact  was  shown  that  it  was  ten  times  as  high  as 
that  of  the  Japanese  weaver.    We  got  figures  first  hand  from  the 
books  of  Japanese  concerns.    He  was  getting  18  to  20  cents,  which 
is  almost  as  bad  as  the  15  cents.    The  fact  was  that  in  spite  of  the 
wage  he  got  he  was  much  more  expensive  to  the  manufacturer  than 
the  $1.50  weaver,  and  we  could  still  compete.     Now  to  sum  up, 
to  show  what  it  means,  that  high  wages  do  not  necessarily  mean 
high  cost  of  production,  I  wish  to  read  a  list  of  highly  skilled  and 
therefore  the  highest  paid  American  labor,  that  Secretary  Red- 
field  sent  to  Congress.     He  read  from  a  catalogue  of  American 
goods  sold  abroad  in  competition  with  England  and  Germany  and 
other  countries  and  the  list  was  not  very  large  and  I  will  read  it 
to  von  because  it  conveys  a  better  impression  than  any  argument 
that  could  be  presented  as  to  the  possibilities  of  high  wages.    Here 
are  some  of  the  things  that  Secretary  Redfield  picked  out  at  ran- 
dom from  one  of  our  export  journals :  iron  mongery,  fine  tools, 
bicycles,  sporting  goods,  lamps,  razors,  fire  arms,  carriage  maker's 
supplies,  sanitary  goods,  lighting  systems,  drygoods,  men's  fur- 
nishing goods,  boots  and  shoes,  corsets,  hats,  caps,  textiles,  clothing. 
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women^s  furnishings,   office  furniture,  office  devices,  stationery, 
typwriters,  £ling  cabinets,  printer's  supplies,  paper  machine  tools, 
boilers,  lubricants,  electrical  material,  valves,  wood  working  ma- 
chinery, belting,  shafting,  pulleys,  furniture,  kitchen  ware  and 
agricultural  implements.     Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  this 
list  could  be  amplified  further.    I  believe  I  can  leave  the  subject 
simply  with  this  general  remark  that  low  wages  are  not  equivalent 
to  low  costs,  that  the  experience  of  practical  business  men  with 
the  broad  outlook,  who  have  had  opportunty  to  look  into  things, 
from  their  own  counting  room  and  their  own  payroll  as  well  as 
the  teachings  of  economists  and  of  history  confirm  this  fact  —  the 
economy  of  high  wages. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

w^'i/  ^^""^  ^"^  ^'^^  ^^  ^''-  ^^^"^^  *^  ^'^  y^"  *^««^  questions: 
Would  not  a  minimum  wage  tend  to  standardize  the  product,  the 

standardization  being  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  its  production. 
In  this  way  would  not  cut-throat  competition  be  curtailed  to  a 
certain  extent  and  after  adjustment  result  in  permanent  benefit 
to  the  employer  ?    A.  It  might  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  Would  not  the  minimum  wage  be  a  strong  demarcation  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  unemployer?  A.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly do  that. 

(At  this  point,  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Commission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  addressed  the  Commission: 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Professor,  so  that  we  may  have  it  on  the  record,  will  you 
give  your  full  name  and  details  ?    A.  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager 
Columbia  University,  President  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation. 

Q.  You  are  professor  of  what  ?     A.  Political  economy. 

Q.  Now  Professor  Seager,  the  Commission  as  you  know  is  now 
considering  what  is  broadly  called  the  Minimum  Wage  question 
and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  this  matter? 
A.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Elkus, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  creating  machinery  to  establish 


minimum  wages  that  will  have  the  binding  force  of  law.  This 
plan  as  you  all  know  was  first  introduced  in  Victoria  some  twenty 
years  ago.  A  recent  report  which  has  come  out  on  the  subject 
seems  to  show  convincingly  that  the  plan  there  has  been  successful 
and  that  the  objections  that  are  commonly  urged  against  it  are  not 
valid.  In  practice  it  does  not  work  out  in  the  way  it  is  represented. 
Indirect  evidence  of  that  fact  is  its  extension  in  Victoria  until  now 
it  covers  a  substantial  majority  of  the  workers  in  manufacturing 
industries,  not  merely  sweated  industries  but  other  industries. 
One  of  the  objections  most  commonly  urged  is  the  danger  that  the 
minimum  wages  established  may  develop  into  the  usual  wages. 
An  investigation  of  that  aspect  was  made  in  Victoria  in  1902 
which  showed  that  that  result  did  not  follow.  For  example,  in 
the  clothing  industry,  a  minimum  wage  for  men  at  that  time  was 
$11.25  a  week,  whereas  the  actual  average  wage  paid  was  $13.25 
a  week,  showing  conclusively  that  the  range  of  wages  was  as  great 
as  without  any  minimum  wage  regulation  and  that  the  minimum 
was  merely  the  minimum  and  not  at  all  the  usual  and  normal 
wage.  For  women  in  the  same  grade  the  minimum  provided  by 
the  wage  law  was  thirty-six  shillings  a  week,  that  is  $9  a  week. 
The  average  was  $10.50  a  week,  showing  again  that  the  range  of 
wages  was  very  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no 
minimum,  and  that  the  minimum  was  really  the  minimum  and 
not  the  usual  wage.     That  I  believe  was  true  of  wages  in  other 

industries. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  wage  earners  in  that  country  support 
the  system  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  if  the  result  that  is 
feared  by  some  labor  leaders  in  this  country  actually  followed. 
The  operation  of  the  law  in  Victoria,  as  you  know,  was  ex- 
haustively studied  before  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  1909  was 
adopted  by  the  British  Parliament.  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  well 
as  we  could  from  the  outside  the  operation  of  the  British  law,  and 
am  convinced  that  it  is  proven  successful,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  so  far  as  I  know,  of  importance,  advocates  a 
repeal  of  the  law  and  the  Board  of  Trade  which  is  administering 
it  has  extended  it  to  four  additional  trades,  additional  to  the  four 
trades  to  which  it  applied  at  the  outset. 

The  operation  of  the  system  in  this  country  has  been  so  recent 
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that  I  would  not  urge  that  any  very  important  conclusion  could 
be  based  on  our  experience,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  I  submit  that 
even  our  experience  justifies  the  belief  that  the  system  will  prove 
advantageous. 

The  effects  that  seem  to  me  to  follow  a  minimum  wage  system 
are  first  of  all  the  standardization  of  wages  and  hours  in  indus- 
tries which  are  now  in  a  chaotic  condition.  1  do  not  mean  by  that 
that  the  minimum  will  become  the  usual  wage  but  merely  that 
the  exploitation  of  workers  that  now  occurs  because  the  worker  is 
ignorant  and  a  bad  bargainer  would  be  stopped.  Second,  and 
quite  as  important,  would  be  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the 
actual  industrial  conditions  in  the  industries  affected  and  the 
development  of  a  more  enlightened  attitude  on  the  whole  labor 
problem.  Already  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  result  follows 
inevitably  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  wage  boards.  In  the  States 
that  have  this  system,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
the  light  has  been  turned  on.  I  do  not  mean  Wisconsin,  I  mean 
Oregon,  and  the  public  is  aroused  as  to  the  evils  of  low  wages  as 
it  has  not  been  before.  The  situation  cannot  be  ignored  any 
longer.  These  boards  give  official  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  have  been  receiving  wages  on  which  they  could 
not  live,  and  that  is  a  great  stimulus  to  all  measures  intended  to 
improve  the  condition  of  wage  earners.  It  is  helping  along  the 
whole  program  of  ameliorative  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  wage 
earners. 

The  third  result  that  I  think  has  followed  is  better  relations 
between  employers  and  employees.  The  machinery  I  had  in  mind 
would  put  the  burden  of  deciding  what  wages  should  be  prescribed 
on  a  wage  board  made  up  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees  and  perhaps  of  the  public.  Bringing  employers  and 
employees  together  to  consider  that  problem  is  a  long  step  in  my 
judgment  toward  better  relations,  better  understanding.  The 
representatives  of  employees  will  appreciate  more  clearly  what  the 
employer  is  confronted  with  and  the  employer  will  appreciate 
more  clearly  what  low  wages  mean  to  the  employee,  and  in  my 
judgment  the  experience  of  Victoria  justifies  the  view  that  in  the 
long  run  this  measure  will  make  for  industrial  peace.  Moreover, 
it  means  that  the  more  high-minded  employer  Avill  stand  behind 


the  machinery  after  it  is  created  to  insist  on  the  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  wage  law  and  help  along  the  enforcement  of  labor 
legislation  all  along  the  line.  That  is  the  tendency  in  connection 
with  our  regulations,  but  I  think  it  will  be  more  the  tendency 
in  connection  with  wage  regulations  than  at  any  other  point,  that 
the  employer  cannot  permit  a  continuance  of  the  situation  where 
he  is  required  to  pay  living  wages  to  his  employees  and  other 
employers  because  they  do  not  obey  the  law  do  not  pay  those  wages. 
That  would  have  employers  lined  up  behind  the  enforcement  of  our 
Labor  Law  as  we  have  not  had  in  the  past. 

That  is  my  chief  reason  for  being  optimistic  as  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  kind  of  legislation.  We  would  have  it  backed  by  the 
best  opinion  of  the  more  influential  class  of  employers.  They 
would  be  even  more  interested  than  anybody  else  in  making  it 
impossible  for  the  exploiting  type  of  employer  to  continue  his 
exploitation  of  the  workers. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  in  mind  a  plan  by  which  the  determina- 
tion of  wages  in  different  industries  should  be  through  a  wage 
board.  That  is  substantially  the  English  system  and  the  Victorian 
system.  I  think  that  under  our  conditions,  partly  for  constitu- 
tional reasons,  the  organization  of  these  wage  boards  and  the  giv- 
ing of  legal  force  to  their  determinations  ought  to  be  through  a 
State  commission  that  would  have  general  supervision  over  the 
whole  system  and  would  decide  in  what  industries  it  was  desirable 
that  wage  boards  be  organized.  That  is  the  system  that  appeals 
to  my  judgment,  the  Massachusetts  system,  with  the  addition  of 
power  to  make  legally  binding  the  wage  determinations  approved 
by  the  Commission,  which  is  absent  from  the  Massachusetts  law. 

That  aspect  that  has  received  much  attention  is  whether  the 
law  should  apply  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  and  children.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  no  good  economic  reason  why  it  should  not 
apply  to  men.  So  far  as  the  economic  argument  is  concerned 
it  ought  to  apply  to  men.  At  the  same  time  I  am  impressed  with 
the  great  danger  that  if  it  did  apply  to  men,  as  our  Constitution 
is  now  interpreted,  the  measure  might  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. Therefore,  I  should  favor  under  the  present  Constitution 
a  law  at  the  outset  limited  to  wages  of  women  and  children,  with 
the  expectation  and  hope  that  in  time  it  will  be  extended  to  men. 
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and  that  public  opinion,  including  the  opinion  of  judges,  would 
justify  that  extension  after  we  had  experience  of  its  operation 
and  effect. 

By  Commissioner  Deeiee  : 

Q.  You  do  believe  much  more  in  wage  boards  established 
through  a  wage  commission  than  only  in  a  commission;  could 
you  enlarge  upon  that  ?    A.  I  believe  in  the  wage  boards  chiefly 
because  I  think  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  such  a  system  that 
public  opinion  be  behind  it  and  particularly  public  opinion  in  the 
industry  affected.     If  the  determination  is  through  a  State  com- 
mission I  fear  the  result  would  be  opposition  in  the  industry  or  the 
feeling  that  it  was  being  imposed  upon  the  industry  from  the  out- 
side, whereas  if  it  was  put  up  to  the  wage  board  representing  the 
industry  it  would  then  seem  to  come  from  the  industry  itself  and 
would  have  the  support  of  those  in  the  industry  and  therefore  be 
more  likely  to  be  enforced  and  developed  in  a  way  that  would 
harmonize  with  the  best  interests  of  the  industry.    On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  supervision  by  a  commission  is  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  the  wages  actually  adopted  will  harmonize  in  different 
industries,  and  also  as  I  mentioned  constitutionally,  I  imagine 
that  the  measure  would  have  a  better  chance  if  a  State  commission 
were  the  authority  that  gave  binding  force  to  the  determination 
than  if  that  was  through  a  local  board. 

By  Commissioner  Hamilton: 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea,  Professor,  that  there  be  several  boards,  one 
for  each  industry  ?  A.  One  for  each  industry  or  important  branch 
of  the  industry.  My  idea  is  just  a  sort  of  a  development  that  has 
followed  in  Victoria.  I  believe  now  they  have  104  different 
boards  for  different  industries  there.  In  England  it  started  out 
with  four  and  now  they  have  in  process  of  organization  eight. 
In  the  coal  industry  where  the  system  was  developed  on  the  basis 
of  independent  legislation  my  impression  is  that  they  have  thirteen 
districts  for  that  industry  with  boards.  Just  how  many  boards 
there  should  be  and  just  how  they  should  be  related  to  the  dif- 
ferent industries  would  be  a  matter  that  could  be  best  determined 
by  the  Commission  by  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  different 
industries. 


By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  economic  objection  to  a  minimum  wage  board 
with  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  ?  A.  I  can  see  no  objection. 
It  is  often  argued  that  you  cannot  fix  wages  by  law.  It  is  obvious 
that  you  cannot  fix  the  wages  of  a  particular  employee  by  law 
and  compel  a  particular  employer  to  pay  that  employee  those 
wages.  That  would  be  an  evasion  of  liberty  that  nobody  would 
approve.  You  can,  however,  I  believe,  ^x  minimum  wages  by  law 
leaving  it  to  employers  to  decide  whether  they  could  afford  to  pay 
those  wages  to  their  employees.  The  result,  if  the  minimum  is 
made  here,  would  be  a  culling  out  of  the  less  efficient  workers. 
How  serious  that  would  prove,  how  many  workers  would  be  dis- 
charged from  employment  in  consequence,  would  depend  on  the 
minimum  fixed.  In  my  judgment  that  aspect  presents  a  ground 
for  being  conservative  in  fixing  the  minimum.  I  noticed  that 
yesterday  one  of  your  witnesses,  it  was  stated  in  the  papers, 
advocated  a  $12  minimum  for  experienced  women  workers.  In 
my  judgment  that  would  be  much  too  high  to  be  adjusted  to  New 
York  conditions.  I  should  favor  a  minimum  somewhere  between 
$8  and  $9  for  experienced  women  workers  in  New  York  city. 

In  Boston,  in  the  brush  making  industry,  the  minimum  fixed 
works  out  $7.76  a  week,  lower  than  the  finding  of  the  Commission 
itself  indicated  was  called  for  by  a  living  wage,  but  at  the  outset 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  err  on  the  side  of  a  little  too  low 
a  minimum  rather  than  a  little  too  high  a  minimum.  After  we 
get  it  started  it  may  be  possible  to  put  up  the  minimum  but  we 
can  not  expect  in  a  city  where  perhaps  $6  a  wage  is  the  common 
wage  of  a  woman  worker,  we  can  not  expect  to  jack  that  up  to  $12 
without  causing  a  serious  disturbance  to  our  industries,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  try. 

Mr.  Elkus:    Thank  you  very  much,  professor. 

Dr.  Edwabd  T.  Devine  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  ?     A.  Edward  T.  Devine. 
Q.  You  are  professor  of  what  in  the  school  of  philanthrophy  ? 
A.  Director  of  the  School  of  Philanthrophy. 
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Q    Of  Columbia  University  ?    A.  No,  I  am  director  of  the 
School  of  Philanthrophy  and  Professor  of  Social  Economy  m 

Columbia  University. 

Q    I  know  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  subject 
we  are  discussing  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views 
on  this  whole  matter?    A.  1  have  had  a  general  academic  in- 
terest in  this  subject  for  a  long  time.     My  attention  was  called  to 
H  in  a  practical  way  by  an  interview  I  had  with  a  Prominent 
official  in  the  English  Board  of  Trade  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
Ltion  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in  England,  and  he  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  early  operation  of  the  law 
with  reference  to  the  four  trades  to  which  it  first  applied.     If 
the  Commission  is  interested  in  my  repeating  one  of  these  details 
I  shall  be  glad  to  report  the  conversation  as  I  remember  it. 
Q.  Yes  ?     A.  It  was  applied  first  of  all 
The  Chairman  :  Who  was  this  conversation  with  ? 
Dr  Devike:  It  was  with  a  prominent  official  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  responsible  for  administering  this  law-  I  am  not  sure  of 
his  name      I  think  it  was  Mr.  Eodgers.     He  is  a  man  who  is 
continuously  giving  personal  attention  to  this  particular  thing 
in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     The  first  applicaUon  of  the 
law  was  to  the  women  chain  makers,  women  making  heavy  iron 
chains.     They  were  being  paid  according  to  the  information  ob- 
tained by  a  local  board  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  some- 
thing like  two  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  which  would  amount  to 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  ten-hour  day.     They  established  a  m.ni^ 
mum  wage  of  just  double  that  amount,  that  is  two  pence  half 
penny  an  hour,  five  cents  an  hour,  by  which  a  person  working  a 
L-hour  day  would  make  fifty  cents.     That  seems  to  us  like  a 
small  wage  but  it  was  just  twice  what  those  women  were  earning 
at  that  time.     The  inspector  of  the  board  who  was  on  the  ground 
and  responsible  for  putting  this  law  into  operation  was  a  woman 
who  haS  rather  an  exceptional  genius  for  taking  an  interest  m 
the  personal  problem  of  people  socially,  who  really  took  a  per- 
sonarfriendly  interest  in  the  way  in  which  it  -s  worked  ou^ 
aud  Ae  was  able  to  give  some  very  good  advice  to  mdrndua  s 
afiected  by  it,  so  that  the  rather  extraordinary  results  that  were 
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obtained  in  that  district  were  probably  due  in  part  to  her  good 
management,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  which  the  women  earned. 
At  any  rate  the  testimony  was  that  this  change  from  a  twenty- 
five  cent  day  to  a  fifty  cent  day  did  make  the  difference  between 
starvation  practically  or  burdensomeness,  because  some  of  them 
of  course  were  being  supported  by  others,  and  something  like 
economic  independence,  and  the  change  was  really  a  revolu- 
tionary one  and  the  extraordinary  thing  about  it  was  that  there 
were  almost  no  complaints  either  from  the  employers  or  from 
the  people  who  bought  the  chains.  Some  attempt  was  made  to 
find  out  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  who  bought  their  goods  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  ground  for  complaint  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased wages  paid  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  of  them  was 
that  there  was  not,  and  the  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  the 
women  being  better  nourished  and  better  fed  because  of  their  in- 
creased wages  were  able  to  produce  a  better  article  and  the  manu- 
facturers were  able  to  charge  higher  prices  for  it,  and  everybody 
was  satisfied. 

Q.  Were  those  who  had  been  engaged  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day 
discharged  and  others  taken  in  their  places?  A.  No,  the  same 
women  were  paid  on  the  fifty-cent  basis. 

Q.  One  of  the  points  made  against  the  minimum  wage  here 
was  that  the  less  efficient  would  lose  their  places  and  others  would 
take  them  ?  A.  As  1  say,  this  was  not  a  very  large  number  of 
people,  it  was  a  few  hundred  altogether. 

Q.  It  served  as  an  illustration  ?  A.  It  served  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  I  may  say  I  am  not  sure  but  that  some  of  the  result 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  moved  into  better  quarters 
and  their  health  was  better  and  the  whole  organization  was  better, 
partly  as  the  result  of  the  personal  efforts  of  this  inspector  and 
that  they  had  more  wages.  At  any  rate  in  that  particular  in- 
stance there  was  no  complaint  from  any  quarter  and  everybody 
concerned  in  the  operation  of  the  law  was  benefitted.  It  was 
applied  next  to  the  machine  lathe  makers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
N'ottingham  with  result  that  was  similar,  although  a  larger  num- 
ber were  involved,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn  at  the  time  there 
was  practically  no  complaint  there.     It  was  then  applied  to  paper 
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box  manufacturers  where  the  problem  was  much  more  compli- 
cated because  those  factories  were  located  partly  in  towns  and 
partly  in  the  country  and  there  were  some  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  law  there.  The  people  in 
the  country  factories  for  instance,  asked  to  have  a  lower  wage 
than  the  factories  in  the  towns  on  the  ground  that  living  condi- 
tions were  somewhat  cheaper  there  and  that  people  could  live 
on  less  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  somewhat 
less  wages.  The  board  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  request 
and  decided  not  to  grant  it  and  established  a  uniform  rate  for 
those  industries  throughout  the  country  because  they  found  there 
were  some  offsets  to  this  and  it  was  not  a  perfectly  clear  case,  or 
at  any  rate  the  difference  was  not  very  great  and  they  would  not 
be  justified  in  making  any  difference. 

They  applied  next  to  the  tailoring  trade  and  there  the  experi- 
ence at  the  time  when  I  had  this  interview  was  so  brief  that  they 
did  not  feel  like  saying  anything  particularly  about  it.  It  was 
interesting  because  there  they  established  a  different  rate  for  men 
than  that  for  women,  six  pence  an  hour  for  men  and  half  that  for 
women,  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  how  it  works  out. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Doctor  may  I  ask  you  a  question?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  besides  being  the  director  of  the  school  of  philanthro- 
phy  and  Professor  of  Sociology  in  -Columbia  University  have 
been  associated  with  organized  charity  in  this  city  for  a  good 
many  years  have  you  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  studied  charitable  problems  from  an  economic 
standpoint;  assuming  that  a  woman  is  paid  less  than  a  living 
wage  upon  whom  does  the  burden  fall  of  making  up  for  her  living 
expenses  eventually?     A.  It  may  fall  upon  other  members  of 

the  family. 

Q.  Assume  that  she  has  none,  that  she  must  be  self-maintain- 
ing ?     A.  I  am  afraid  to  a  large  extent  it  falls  upon  herself. 

Q.  That  is  directly  ?  A.  Her  health  breaks  down  and  she  has 
to  pay  the  penalty  in  a  very  direct  way.  Of  course  to  some  slight 
extent  it  falls  upon  the  relief  societies,  the  public  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  it  paid  by  the  community,  and  she  becomes  a  pub- 
lic charge  of  course. 
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Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you;  is 
there  any  relation  between  the  question  of  morality  of  women 
workers  and  their  receiving  less  than  a  living  wage  ?     A.  I  have 
never  made  any  investigation  that  would  justify  me  in  expressing 
any  particular  opinion  upon  that  subject.     I  have  my  impression 
through  the  general  study  of  the  subject  and  through  my  experi- 
ence for  the  past  eighteen  years  as  secretary  of  the  charities  so- 
cieties, and  I  have  become  converted  to  the  idea  that  the  com- 
munity is  justified  in  establishing  standards  of  various  kinds 
below  which  society  can  not  afford  to  allow  any  considerable 
number  of  the  community  to  go.     This  principle,  I  think,  was 
very  clearly  ennunciated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  in  a  very  able  address  by  the  then  president 
of  the  Association,   Professor  Henry   Carter  Adams,  who  has 
since  been  for  many  years  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     Professor  Adams'  general  proposition  was  that  it 
was  not  an  interference  with  free  competition  for  society  to  es- 
tablish the  line  below  which  competition  will  not  be  allowed. 
In  other  words  society  does  not,  by  doing  that,  favor  one  indi- 
vidual or  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.     It  simply  estab- 
lishes the  level  above  which  free  competition  shall  be  allowed 
among  individuals  and  among  groups.     Now  we  have  applied 
that  principal  in  regard  to  housing.     We  have  said  that  there  is 
a  certain  definite  sanitary  minimum  below  which  houses  shall  not 
be  built  or  occupied.     We  have  applied  it  to  child  welfare.     We 
have  said  that  there  is  a  certain  minimum  below   even    which 
parents  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  free  hand,  if  they  do  not 
take  care  of  their  children  according  to  the  minimum  standard. 
We  have  applied  it  to  factories,  not  only  as  to  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  excessive  hours,   and  night  work  and  child  work  and 
various  other  respects,  but  especially  with  reference  to  safety. 
We  have  said  not  that  this  man  must  do  one  thing  and  another 
but    that     anybody    who    conducts    a    factory    of    any    kind 
must     give     a     certain     minimum     standard,     of     protection 
from  the  danger  of  machinery,  from  the  danger  of  fire,  and  from 
other  similar  dangers  in  the  factories,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  establish  in  the  same  way,  although  this  seems 
in  some  respects  a  more  radical  step  than  the  others,  to  try  this 
similar  step  of  establishing  a  living  standard  of  wages.     We  shall 
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not  say  oiie  person  must  do  this,  and  another  must  do  that.  We 
do  not  wish  to  establish  different  standards  among  competing 
groups,  but  we  have  a  right  to  say  anybody  who  wishes  to  engage 
in  this  industry  and  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all  it  must  be  with 
people  who  get  a  certain  standard.  80  that  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
carrying  on  the  process  of  establishing  standards,  to  conform  to 
the  sense  of  decency  and  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munities. We  are  all  members  of  the  community.  We  are  all 
responsible  for  things  that  happen  in  the  community.  We  do  not 
allow  starvation ;  we  do  not  allow  the  exploitation  of  children  in 
the  factories ;  we  do  not  allow  certain  factory  risks ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  shall  say  we  do  not  allow  em- 
ployers to  engage  in  industry  unless  they  pay  a  reasonable  wage 
with  reference  to  that  particular  locality  and  that  particular  in- 
dustry. But  all  those  things,  the  locality  and  the  industry  must 
be  taken  into  account  and  be  determined,  as  Professor  Seager  has 
said,  by  wage  boards  established  in  particular  industries. 

Now  of  course  it  is  said  in  criticism  of  the  principle  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  that  it  will  throw  some  people  out  of  em- 
ployment. Probably  it  will  have  that  result.  Some  people  will 
be  thrown  out  of  empoyment  temporarily  until  through  educa- 
tion and  training  they  can  be  made  sufficiently  efficient  and  ex- 
pert to  earn  the  minimum  standard  established  and  then  they 
will  find  employment.  In  other  words  for  some  people  it  will 
extend  the  period  of  education  and  training,  which  will  be  very 
desirable.  Others,  because  of  some  mental  deficiency,  may  never 
be  able  to  attain  the  standard.  Those  who  are  incapable  of 
training,  unable  ever  to  earn  the  reasonable  minimum  wage, 
which  would  be  established  in  an  important  industry,  ought  I 
think  properly  to  be  cared  for  by  the  community  on  some  other 
plan.  They  ought  to  be  employed  as  is  desirable  or  for  their 
advantage,  but  on  some  plan  that  will  take  them  out  of  the 
ordinary  industrial  competition.  They  are  not  capable  of  earn- 
ing a  minimum  fixed  by  society.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  put 
under  humane  and  proper  guardianship,  of  people  who  will  give 
them  shelter  and  protection,  and  the  kind  of  employment  which 
will  be  beneficial  for  them,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  in  industry 
at  large  reducing  wages  by  an  unfair  and  under  the  belt  competi- 
tion. 


By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Doctor  if  that  were  a  good  argument  for  not  enacting  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  might  you  not  just  as  well  say  we  ought  not 
to  have  any  higher  education  because  the  man  who  gets  the  better 
education  may  replace  one  not  so  well  educated?  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  argument  but  I  made  it  as  it  occurred  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  economic  objection  to  any 
minimum  wage  law  ?  A.  I  think  there  are  economic  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  but  the  substantial  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment is  I  think  in  favor  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 

Mjt.  Elkits:   Thank  you  very  much  doctor. 

Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Miss  Van  Kleeck  what  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  Director  of 
investigation  for  the  Committee  on  Women's  Work,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  We  are  making  investigations  in  New  York  into  the 
conditions  of  women's  work. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  number  of  investigations  for  this  commis- 
sion ?    A.  Into  the  millinery  trade  for  this  commission. 

Q.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  this  ?  A.  Supplement- 
ing what  has  been  said  by  some  previous  speakers  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  interested  in  the  protection  of 
women  workers  by  wage  legislation  at  this  time,  not  particularly 
because  they  are  women,  but  because  they  are  underpaid  workers 
and  underpayment  is  a  social  menace  whether  the  worker  be  a  man 
or  a  woman,  but  it  happens  that  the  condition  pressed  most  heavily 
upon  women  workers  at  this  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  regard  those  conditions  as  unique  for  women  and  to  make 
the  statement  so  often  that  the  position  of  women  workers  with 
reference  to  industry  and  with  reference  to  the  support  of  families 
and  to  home  life  is  something  quite  different  from  the  position  of 
men.  The  commission  has  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about  the 
wages  of  women,  and  it  would  be  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle  to 
add  to  that  information,  but  there  are  a  few  points  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  on  the  conditions  of  work  showing  the  reason  why  the 
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underpayment  of  women  workers  constitutes  so  serious  a  social 
menace,  and  I  think  that  is  that  girls  and  women  characteristically 
in  a  large  majority  are  working  not  for  themselves  alone  but  they 
are  working  for  their  families;  that  primarily  the  wages  of 
women  are  family  wages  rather  than  individual  wages,  and  I 
think  the  evidence  on  that  point  may  be  cited  in  a  number  of 
directions.  In  the  first  place  in  the  study  that  we  made  of 
woman's  work  in  the  bookbindery  trade  we  found  that  in  less 
than  half  of  the  households  of  bindery  women  were  their  fathers 
able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family ;  that  these  typical 
families  were  families  in  which  much  of  the  burden  of  the  support 
fell  upon  the  women  workers;  that  the  fathers  were  either  in- 
capacitated or  they  were  dead  and  unable  to  contribute  to  support 
and  that  the  grown  boys  were  starting  out  and  establishing  homes 
of  their  own  and  that  the  support  of  the  younger  children,  the 
support  of  the  mother  of  the  family  or  the  incapacitated  father 
fell  very  largely  upon  the  women  workers.  Now  in  the  United 
States  Government  study  of  women  workers  they  investigated 
nearly  2,500  women  here  in  New  York  in  their  studies  of  wage 
earning  girls  in  the  stores  and  in  the  factories  and  they  discovered 
that  of  the  women  who  were  without  home  forty  per  cent,  were 
contributing  to  needy  relatives  and  that  of  the  women  in  their 
home  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  those  in  stores  and  eighty-eight  per 
cent,  of  those  in  factories  gave  all  of  their  earnings  to  the  family 
budget  and  that  only  three  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  stores  and  six 
tenths  of  the  girls  in  factories  kept  all  of  their  earnings  for  them- 
selves, showing  decidedly  that  the  earnings  of  women  was  a  family 
matter.  The  report  of  the  relief  committee  following  the  Ashe  fire 
shows  case  after  case  in  which  appeals  were  made  and  substantiated 
by  investigation  from  families  in  which  the  chief  support  had  been 
taken  away,  the  chief  support  being  a  woman  worker.  Now  in  this 
same  United  States  Government  investigation  they  investigated 
four  very  large  and  important  industries  in  this  country  employ- 
ing women,  silk,  cotton,  glass  and  men's  ready  made  clothing,  and 
in  each  one  of  these  industries  they  investigated  some  two  thousand 
homes  of  the  women  workers  and  the  evidence  showing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  those  families,  the  average  number  in  the  family, 
and  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  is  interesting.    For  silk 


for  instance  the  average  number  in  the  family  was  a  little  more 
than  six  and  the  average  number  of  wage  earners,  three.  In  the 
glass  industry  the  average  number  in  the  family  was  6.3  and  the 
average  number  of  wage  earners  three.  In  the  cotton  industry 
the  average  number  in  the  family  6.6  and  the  average  number  of 
workers  3.7.  In  men's  clothing  the  average  number  in  the  family 
5.4  and  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  2.9.  In  other 
words  in  every  one  of  these  important  industries  in  this  country 
the  number  in  the  family  of  these  women  wage  earners  was  double 
the  number  of  wage  earners,  that  is  there  were  dependents  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  combined  earnings  of  these  wage  earners.  I  think 
all  of  that  evidence  that  I  have  just  been  quoting  shows  that  there 
are  dependents  in  these  families  and  that  inadequate  earnings  on 
the  part  of  the  women  would  result  in  a  low  standard  of  living  for 
those  families.  Now  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  on  which  to 
base  the  statement  of  the  average  length  of  time  which  women 
remain  in  industry.  We  have  some  evidence  of  the  ages  of  women 
in  industry  and  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  women  employed 
in  manufacturing  in  this  country  are  under  21.  That  is  some  64 
per  cent,  are  21  and  over  and  something  like  11  per  cent  are  45 
and  over.  The  evidence  would  now  seem  to  show  that  they  are 
not  at  all  young  girls  by  any  manner  of  means  but  that  they  do 
stay  longer  in  industry  than  the  three  or  five  years  being  quoted 
continually  by  persons  who  are  merely  guessing. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  passing  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
statements  made  yesterday  that  the  proportion  employed  in  domes- 
tic service  is  decreasing  in  favor  of  women  employed  in  some  of 
these  other  occupations,  and  moreover  domestic  and  personal  serv- 
ice does  not  mean  necessarily  employment  in  the  homes  but  in- 
cludes waitresses,  institutional  nurses,  hair  dressers,  embalmers 
and  various  other  occupations,  so  that  we  can  not  reason  from  that 
as  was  done  yesterday  quite  so  quickly  that  the  most  important 
occupation  for  women  is  work  in  the  homes.  Of  every  100  workers 
in  the  city  27  are  women  and  of  every  100  in  manufacturing  29 
are  women  and  that  represents  an  increase  in  proportion  as  com- 
pared with  1900,  so  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
to  consider  the  position  of  women  both  because  of  their  importance 
m  industry  and  because  of  their  importance  to  the  family,  and 
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whatever  standards  are  prevailing  for  women  in  industry  are 
bound  to  affect  standards  in  industry  generally  as  well  as  stand- 
ards in  the  home. 

Now  the  creation  of  wage  boards  in  my  opinion  ought  to  accom- 
plish several  things.  First  of  all  of  course  it  ought  to  give  to 
the  workers,  if  they  are  organized  as  wage  boards  in  different 
trades,  it  ought  to  give  to  the  workers  a  voice  in  the  conditions 
of  their  employment.  Secondly,  I  think  it  ought  to  help  employers 
to  understand  this  problem.  I  think  there  is  no  more  important 
evidence  before  the  Commission  than  the  evidence  brought  out 
yesterday  when  employer  after  employer  responsible  for  thousands 
of  the  women  workers  stated  that  he  had  given  no  real  considera- 
tion to  the  question  to  be  able  to  answer  or  give  any  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation  and  when  employer 
after  employer  says  he  has  never  given  very  much  consideration 
or  had  given  no  consideration  to  what  the  living  wage  might 
be  or  what  relation  that  might  bear  to  his  own  wage  scale,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  was  very  significant  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  minimum  wage  boards  would  help  manufacturers 
to  understand  the  problem:  I  think  it  would  compel  an  analysis 
of  what  a  worker  actually  earns.  How  many  employers  to-day  can 
tell  us  how  much  an  earner  is  actually  worth?  I  think  it  is  the 
evidence  of  the  investigation  for  this  Commission  in  all  of  these 
different  industries  that  in  none  of  these  industries  did  we  find 
employers  studying  the  individual  worker.  It  was  a  hit  or  miss 
method  of  bargaining.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  make  a  study 
of  what  the  worker  was  actually  earning  in  the  course  of  a  day 
and  that  sort  of  scientific  management  was  unique  and  it  was 
all  the  result  of  guess  work  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  worker, 
so  very  different  from  the  careful  study  which  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  actual  productive  power  of  a  worker.  Minimum  wage 
boards  ought  to  establish  conditions  which  naturally  make  for 
efficiency.  It  has  been  stated  here  several  times  that  industrial 
education  might  be  a  remedy  for  our  problem.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  efficiency  in  industry  to-day  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  management,  that  it  devolves  upon  the  manager  to 
create  such  conditions  as  shall  make  efficiency  possible.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  unless  you  have  an  incentive  to  efficiency  in 


the  form  of  an  increased  wage  or  increased  productive  capacity, 
or  an  exact  analysis  of  what  a  worker's  productive  capacity  is, 
you  will  not  have  efficiency.  We  may  establish  any  number  of 
trade  schools.  We  may  establish  any  number  of  classes  and  the 
workers  trained  in  those  schools  and  those  classes  will  not  save  the 
general  industrial  conditions,  unless  employers  are  going  to  im- 
prove conditions,  unless  they  realize  that  it  is  distinctly  an  admis- 
sion of  failure  on  their  part  to  say  they  have  inefficient  workers  in 
their  establishment,  unless  they  recognize  that,  there  never  will  be 
efficiency  in  industry.  What  has  been  done  in  some  industries  in 
the  matter  of  training  employees  to  accomplish  their  task  in  the 
best  way  and  then  rewarding  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  task  by  an  increase  is  evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished. 
It  will  never  be  grappled  with  in  my  opinion  unless  there  is  some 
special  propulsion  or  force  in  all  the  industries  which  will  make 
it  necessary. 

Then  I  believe  it  will  emphasize  the  public  interest  and  secure 
wholesome  publicity  and  that  finally  it  will  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  wage  standards,  but  I  put  that  last  because  I 
believe  that  will  take  care  of  itself  if  we  have  the  few  principle 
objects  accomplished,  publicity,  the  emphasis  of  the  public  interest 
and  careful  study  of  working  conditions,  including  the  training  of 
the  worker  for  the  establishment  of  such  standards  as  shall  reward 
efficiency. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Miss  Van  Kleeck  in  your  investigations  into  this  subject 
are  you  able  to  say  what  in  your  opinion  constitutes  a  living  wage 
for  women  in  this  city  ?  A.  I  think  perhaps  there  are  two  reasons 
for  answering  that  question,  Mr.  Elkus.  One  is  as  a  basis  for 
determining  what  the  finding  of  the  Commissions  are  and  from 
that  point  of  view  I  shall  be  willing  to  answer  the  Commission 
and  say  roughly  we  are  to  look  very  carefully  after  all  the  workers 
getting  less  than  $9  a  week.  If,  however,  you  mean  my  opinion  as 
to  what  standards  should  be  established  by  a  wage  board  I  should 
say  that  should  be  determined  by  each  board  in  which  the  wage 
18  established,  and  it  is  because  that  can  not  be  established  other- 
wise that  I  am  so  much  interested  in  seeing  wage  boards 
established. 
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By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  would  you  compose  that  board  ?  A.  It  should  be  com- 
posed of  workers  and  of  the  employers  and  of  the  public. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  In  your  investigation  have  you  come  to  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  relationship  between  vice  and  immorality  and  low  wages; 
have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  that  ?  A.  I  should  agree  with 
the  answer  made  to  the  question  this  morning,  that  it  has  an  in- 
direct effect,  that  low  wage  means  that  the  worker  is  less  able  to 
maintain  himself  or  herself  on  a  high  plane.  I  think  there  is  not 
a  great  differnce  between  the  effect  of  low  wages  on  men  and  low 
wages  on  women,  that  for  both  it  means  a  lower  moral  tone. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  Bangs  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  profession  or  business?  A.  My 
main  profesion  is  being  a  good  housekeeper.  My  next  profession 
is  that  of  writing.  I  have  written  ever  since  I  was  a  very  young 
girl. 

Q.  If  you  want  to  address  the  Commission  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  you.  A.  First  of  all  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage,  especialy  as  applied  to  factory  and 
store  help.  I  think  it  could  be  arranged  by  the  State  upon  a 
schedule  for  efficiency;  that  is,  the  employee  should  be  up  to  a 
certain  set  standard  for  efficiency  at  a  certain  salary,  not  less 
than  $8.  I  think  it  would  not  have  to  be  over  $9  or  $10.  For 
work  inefficiently  done  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  a  minimum 
wage  fixed.  There  would  have  to  be  what  I  would  consider  an 
apprentice  grade  of  workers  who  are  not  efficient.  This  would 
stimulate  ambition  to  rise  to  a  larger  scale  of  wages.  I  also  think 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  so-called  working  girl,  or  working 
boy  or  working  man  or  working  woman.  I  do  think  that  they 
should  be  classed  as  three  types  of  women  in  this  world.  I  would 
call  them  the  uplift  wage  earner,  the  standstill  wage  earner,  of 
which  we  have  a  large  number,  and  the  nonworkers,  those  who  do 
not  become  very  much  interested  whether  they  work  or  not  and 
allow  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  them.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
working  girl  should  have  that  slur  cast  upon  her  of  being  called  a 


working  girl.  Everybody  in  the  whole  world  should  work  if  they 
are  able  to,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  unfortunately,  they  have  to 
have  somebody  else  to  work  for  them,  and  in  that  respect  I  call 
that  co-operation,  that  is  co-operation  of  one  member  of  the  family 
working  for  the  other  who  is  unable  to  work.  That  co-operation 
I  have  carried  out  in  the  plan  of  market  work  and  in  buying  at 
wholesale  in  order  to  get  lower  prices. 

Q.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  you  about  that  subject  but  we  are 
very  much  pressed  for  time  and  if  you  will  come  down  to  the 
subject  we  are  considering,  the  wage  question?  A.  I  have  said 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage. 

Q.  And  do  you  want  to  say  anything  in  favor  of  the  minimum 
wage  ?  A.  I  wrote  an  article  that  said  a  girl  can  live  comfortably 
on  $6.50  a  week  and  I  am  not  going  to  retract  that  statement. 

Q.  That  is  in  this  city?  A.  In  this  city,  but  understand  that 
there  are  many  girls  who  are  unable  to  live  on  that  amount  because 
they  do  not  plan  prudently.  It  is  just  the  same  with  housekeepers. 
I  can  plan  on  a  small  sum  and  my  neighbor  can  not. 

Q.  Did  you  base  your  statements  on  your  own  personal  exper- 
ience ?    A.  No,  on  the  experience  of  others. 

Q.  You  never  yourself —  A.  I  have  lived  on  $5  a  week  and 
supported  myself  in  connection  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  at 
home. 

Q.  That  is  at  home,  living  together?  A.  Co-operatively.  I 
have  lived  on  $5  a  week.  I  have  been  through  all  the  experience 
of  the  strictest  economy. 

Q.  Have  you  any  facts  which  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
Commission?    A.  Personally? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  'No,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  one  girl  who  at  least  has  lived  on  $5  a  week  right  here  in 
New  York.  She  has  nobody  to  help  her,  she  said.  I  can't  use 
her  name  but  she  has  given  five  rules  for  girls  who  have  to  live 
on  a  small  amount. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  letters  published  in  answer  to  your 
statement,  saying  it  was  impossible  to  live  on  that ;  denying  your 
statement?  A.  Bushels  of  them,  but  understand  I  did  not  say 
nor  do  I  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  that  that  is  all  a  girl  should 
receive.    On  the  contrary  it  shows  that  a  girl  should  rise  from  that 
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$5  or  that  $6.50.  She  should  not  be  compelled  to  live  under  that 
strain  and  therefore  I  believe  in  a  minimum  wage,  and  that  girl 
should  make  herself  eflScient  to  earn  at  least  nine  or  ten  dollars 
a  week,  but  if  she  plans  prudently  she  can  live  on  $6.50  and  in 
order  to  prove  the  kind  of  clothes  she  can  wear  I  have  brought 
some  from  the  department  stores  and  they  are  pretty  enough  for 
anybody  to  wear.  If  you  wish  to  see  them  I  will  show  them. 
If  not  I  will  not. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  advertise  any  department  store?  A. 
Another  point  is  this  that  I  believe  a  practice  which  brings  about 
great  immorality,  especially  in  the  department  stores  and  I  have 
a  witness  here  to  prove  that  the  department  stores  are  contra- 
dictory—  they  state  they  have  rest  rooms  and  hospital  rooms  and 
they  invite  their  customers  to  see  the  beautiful  way  they  treat 
their  girls  and  then  on  the  other  hand  they  tell  the  girls  you  must 
wear  something  better,  we  don't  care  how  you  get  it,  but  you  must 
get  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  witness  here  to  prove  that?  A.  I  have  a  wit- 
ness here  to  prove  that. 

Q.  Is  she  right  here  in  the  room?  A.  She  is  here  in  the 
room. 

Q.  We  will  call  her?  A.  I  have  other  witnesses  too  and  they 
can  prove  that  the  department  stores  are  what  I  call  in  a  con- 
tradictory position  and  the  reason  they  did  not  testify  yesterday 
is  because  they  can  not  testify.  My  witness  here  I  think  does  not 
wish  to  give  her  name. 

Mr.  Elkus:  We  won't  a^k  her  her  name  if  she  doesn't  care 
to  give  it. 

Mrs.  Banos:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  question  but 
please  do  not  put  me  down  as  believing  that  a  girl  must  live  on 
six  dollars  and  a  half  a  week. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  addressed  the  Commission. 
By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Are  you  now  employed  anywhere?    A.  No  sir. 
Q.  Now  go  right  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  want  to  say  ?    A. 
I  am  an  ex-employee  of  department  stores  and  can  tell  some  of 


the  experiences  I  have  had  where  one  of  the  employers  has  told 
me,  on  a  $6.50  wage,  he  don't  care  where  I  get  my  clothes  from 
as  long  as  I  have  them,  to  be  dressed  to  suit  him. 

Q.  Was  that  here  in  New  York  city  ?  A.  Eight  here  in  New 
York  city.  If  you  wish  the  department  store  I  will  be  glad  to 
let  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Just  write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  give  it  to 
Commissioner  Dreier. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  :  I  know  of  another  department  store  where  the 
employer  said  to  the  girl  when  she  asked  for  employment,  yes  she 
could  have  employment  if  she  comes  to  see  him  in  his  office  after- 
wards. I  know  the  girl,  and  the  store  is  not  in  existence  any  more 
but  I  know  it  has  been  and  the  wage  they  paid  is  from  five  to  five 
and  a  half  and  six  dollars  a  week. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  You  don't  think  five  and  six  dollars  a  week  is  enough  ?  A. 
By  no  means.  My  opinion  is  ten  dollars  a  week  if  she  wants  to 
live  independently  and  respectably  in  New  York  city.  In  my 
own  experience  I  worked  in  Gimbel  Brothers  and  got  $8  a  week 
and  had  the  hardest  struggle  to  get  along.  It  took  me  five  and  six 
months  to  save  up  $15  to  buy  a  suit.  They  expect  you  on  a  low 
wage  to  dress  as  well  as  a  woman  who  gets  $18  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  department,  who  have  satin  dresses  and  long  trains.  Girls 
can  not  dress  nice  enough  on  $6,  $7  and  $7.50  a  week.  If  you 
ask  for  a  raise  they  say  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  keep  your  position. 
That  is  what  the  manager  answered  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  were  you  working  in  this  place  you  have  written  on 
this  piece  of  paper?    A.  This  was  from  1909  to  1910. 

Q.  Was  it  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment?  A.  At  that 
time  he  was  the  manager  but  now  he  is  the  proprietor.  He  told 
me  that  himself.  One  morning  I  came  in,  I  had  a  brown  skirt 
on  and  I  had  my  good  skirt  at  home.  I  had  but  two  skirts.  He 
came  in  and  he  seen  it  and  he  said  you  can  not  wear  brown  skirts 
around  here.  I  said  at  present  I  haven't  got  another.  He  said 
what  do  we  care  where  you  get  your  clothes  as  long  as  you  have 
them. 
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By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive  in  wages  ?  A.  At  that  time  I 
got  $6.50. 

Q.  Do  you  say  $6  or  $6.50  is  enough  to  live  on?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  not.    A  girl  should  get  from  $9  to  $10  a  week. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  draw  that  ?    A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  experiences  to  Mrs.  Bangs  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  told  her  how  you  tried  to  live  on  $6  a  week  ?  A.  I 
didnt  live,  I  simply  existed.  I  couldn't  live  that  you  could  call 
living.  I  certainly  had  to  deprive  myself  of  lots  of  things  I  should 
have  had.  It  took  me  months  and  months  to  save  up  money  to 
buy  a  dress  or  a  suit  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  was  nine  years  in  New 
York  before  I  was  able  to  go  to  Pittsburg  and  visit  my  folks. 
That  was  just  before  I  was  married.  My  husband  gave  me  some 
of  the  money  to  go  to  Pittsburg  in  order  that  I  could  go.  I  could 
never  save  up  $50, 

Q.  How  about  sufficient  food  ?    A.  Many  times  T  didn't  have 
it  because  I  couldn't  afford  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  without  your  meals?     A.  I  never  went 
without  my  meals  but  I  had  veiy  little  at  times.     I  had  a  sand- 
wich and  a  cup  of  coffee  which  was  not  enough.     I  worked  in  a 
store  when  I  first  came  to  New  York  from  12  to  14  hours  a  day. 
We  worked  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night  and 
and  Friday  night  until  half-past  nine  and  Saturt^av  until  ten 
and  the  night  before  any  legal  holiday  we  worked  until  ten  o'clock, 
and  four  weeks  before  Christmas  we  worked  until  ten,  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  without  any  extra  for  it,  and  I  lived  under  those 
conditions  for  four  and  a  half  years,  with  those  long  hours.     I 
had  no  carfare  but  I  had  to  pay  for  my  room  and  board  and  I 
had  the  hardest  struggle  I  ever  had  in  my  life  and  I  think  the 
only  thing  is,  if  the  employers  would  be  a  little  more  liberal 
and  give  the  girls  the  privilege  of  organizing  and  let  them  do  the 
rest. 

Q.  Now  you  worked  with  a  great  many  other  girls  during  this 
time  ?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  From  your  actual  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
can  you  say,  from  your  actual  knowledge,  whether  wages  from 

to  $6.50  a  week  tends  to  make  the  girls  immoral  ?    A.  It  does. 
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They  are  compelled  to.    I  know  a  girl  —  I  don't  know  her  name 


who  went  out  on  the  street,  because  she  had  too  low  a  wage,  and 
they  were  actually  compelling  you  to  wear  good  clothes  and  the 
girl  couldn't  afford  to  buy  them.  I  know  it  from  facts  where 
parents  had  to  send  their  children  of  fourteen  to  work  and  make 
them  say  they  were  fifteen  in  order  to  help  their  parents  at  home, 
they  were  so  poor.  They  had  not  enough  to  pay  their  rent.  They 
didn't  know  where  to  get  it  under  the  low  wage. 

Mrs.  Anna  Fakday  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  5911  Fourth  avenue. 

Q.  Mrs.  Farday  before  you  were  married  were  you  engaged  in 
working  in  one  of  the  stores  ?  A.  I  worked  in  a  drug  house.  I 
worked  for  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Manufacturing  establishment?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  fifteen  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  partly  filled  bottles  and  some  of 
the  time  corked  them. 

Q.  What  did  those  bottles  contain?  A.  Fellowes  Compound 
Syrup  of  Hypo-phosphate. 

Q.  A  nerve  tonic?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  worked  at  that  for  fifteen  years  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  took  any  of  it  ?    A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  Now  Mrs.  Farday,  did  you  get  paid  by  the  week  ?  A.  By 
the  week,  I  first  received  a  salary  of  $4  a  week  and  during  that 
fifteen  years  I  received  an  increase  to  $6.50  a  week.  That  was  the 
highest  I  ever  got. 

Q.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  began  to  work?  A.  Well,  I 
was  when  I  began  I  guess  about  eighteen. 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  about  33  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  alone  in  the  city  before  you  were  married? 
A.  Well  for  twelve  years  I  was  with  my  mother  and  then  of  course 
I  lost  my  mother  and  I  was  three  years  struggling  by  myself. 

Q.  Alone?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  $6.50  a  week?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  ;,.ou  have  been  kind  enough  to  volunteer  to  give  your 
testimony  on  how  you  managed  to  get  along.  Just  tell  us  how 
you  did?  A.  Well  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.75  a  week  for  my 
room  and  breakfast  and  then  about  twenty  cents  — 

Q.  Did  you  walk  to  work  ?  A.  Xo,  I  rode.  Sixty  cents  a 
week  for  carfare,  and  then  I  had  insurance  of  fifteen  cents  a 
week. 

Q.  What  was  the  insurance  for  ?  A.  For  myself  and  my  sister, 
iiie  insurance. 

Q.  How  much  ?     A.  Fifteen  cents  a  week. 

Q.  Was  it  insurance  in  case  of  death?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  would  your  estate  be  paid  ?  A.  If  there  had 
been  a  death  I  would  have  received  $116  for  my  sister. 

Q.  For  that  you  paid  fifteen  cents  a  week  ?  A.  No,  five  cents 
a  week  on  her,  and  ten  cents  for  myself. 

Q.  Now  go  right  ahead  ?  A.  Of  course  I  paid  $2.75  for  my 
breakfast  and  room  and  about  twenty  cents  for  my  dinner.  That 
was  my  main  meal. 

Q.  What  was  your  breakfast,  will  you  tell  us  ?  A.  An  egg  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  Of  course  most 
of  the  time  1  had  an  expense  of  $2  a  week  for  a  doctor.  I  was 
always  in  ill  health  and  it  was  due  to  standing  all  the  time  and 
lifting  heavy  vessels. 

Q.  Now  did  you  have  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  A. 
Yes,  dinner  I  would  call  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  supper?  A.  Well  supper  was  very  light,  a 
cup  of  tea  perhaps  and  some  crackers,  something  like  that 

Q.  Did  you  do  your  own  sewing?  A.  I  did  my  own  wash- 
ing and  sewing  or  whatever  I  had  to  do  and  I  had  to  do  it  in  the 
evening. 

By  Commissioner  Dbeier  : 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work  ?  A.  From  9  until 
5  o'clock. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  sick.  A.  From  10  to  12  years  I  was 
sick  and  in  the  end  I  had  to  undergo  a  very  serious  operation 
The  doctor  told  me  that  it  was  brought  on  by  this  constant  stand- 
ing. 


! 


Q.  Did  you  have  to  go  to  any  sanitorium?  A.  Yes,  I  had 
to  be  sent  through  Miss  Dutcher,  my  friend.  I  had  to  be  sent 
away,  about  six  times.  I  suffered  a  great  deal  from  nervous 
trouble. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  clothes?  A.  Partly  on  the  install- 
ment plan. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  or  month  ?  A.  I  couldn't  afford  to  get 
much  clothes.  It  took  me  about  all  I  could  do  to  manage.  I  was 
lucky  if   had  a  dollar  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Q.  For  what  ?  A.  For  my  own  good.  Very  seldom  I  had  that 
much. 

Q.  You  mean  after  paying  for  your  boarding  and  lodging  and 
carfare?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  about  shoes  and  things  like  that?  A.  A  pair  of 
shoes  I  suppose  about  once  every  six  months. 

By  Mrs.  Nathan: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  done  that  work  sitting  if  they  had  provided  her  with  a  high 
bench  ?     A.    No,  it  was  impossible  to  sit. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  high  benches?  A.  No,  tiie  work  re- 
quired standing. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it  Mr.  Chairman  it  was  filling  bottles  and 
corking  them;  if  the  tables  and  chairs  had  been  properly  ad- 
justed why  couldn't  it  have  been  done  sitting  down?  A.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  have  been  done  if  it  was  allowed  but  it  was  not 
allowed. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Now  how  did  you  happen  to  leave  your  job  after  being 
there  fifteen  years  ?     A.  I  got  married. 

Q.  Now  in  your  opinion  what  do  you  consider  as  the  lowest 
sum  a  girl  can  maintain  herself  on  in  New  York  City?  A.  I 
should  consider  the  lowest  sum  as  from  eight  to  nine  dollars  a 
week. 
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Mr.  Algebnon  Lee  addressed  the  Commission; 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  profession  and  association  ?     A.  I  am 
director  of  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 

Q.  The  Commission  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  upon  this 
question  we  are  discussing?  A.  Perhaps  I  might  say  I  suppose 
when  counsel  for  the  Commission  asked  me  to  come  here  it  was 
largely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  a  good  many  years  I  have 
been  actively  connected  with  the  labor  movement  and  particularly 
with  the  labor  movement  in  its  socialist  form.  I  would  wish  to 
say,  however,  that  I  speak  distinctly  for  myself,  not  as  an  au- 
thorized  representative  of  the  socialist  movement  or  ot  any  organ- 
ization. ^ 

My  observations  have  brought  me  distinctly  to  the  opinion  that- 
a  legal  mmimum  wage  is  highly  desirable,  I  might  say  necessary. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Woolston  was  quoted  as  saying  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  a  woman  to  live  in  health  and  decency  in  New 
York  on  the  sum  of  $6.50  a  week  or  less.     One  of  the  best  edited 
evemng  papers  in  New  York,  printed  a  veiy  well  written  article 
on  the  subject  which  is  worth  referring  to  because  it  very  well  ex- 
presses the  answer  that  a  very  great  many  people  make  and  do 
not  say  so  well.     The  writer  says  we  can  not  see  how  anybody  can 
live  on  $6  a  week.     We  don't  know  how  we  can  do  it,  but  people 
do  it.    Get  on  the  street  car  and  watch  the  crowds  coming  out  of 
the  factory  and  going  to  the  factory  and  of  course  you  say  as  you 
see  by  the  evidence  brought  out  by  this  Commission,  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  women  who  do  live  on  $6  or  on  $5  a  week 
and  who  as  we  look  around  us,  think  they  have  the  appearance  of 
health  and  decency.     The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
the  editor  says.     Obviously  although  we  don't  see.  Dr.  Woolston 
don't  see  how  any  one  can  live  on  $6  a  week,  obviously  they  can 
and  do.     Now  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  perfectly  plain.     The 
answer  certainly  has  been  made  here  this  afternoon.     It  is  the 
answer  to  which  my  own  observation  and  the  observations  in  our 
intimate  association  of  very  large  numbers  of  working  people  of 
various  trades  and  industries  for  the  last  18  or  20  years  has 
brought  me  to,  and  that  is  that  the  workers  getting  $6.50  or  $6  or 
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$5  do  not  live  in  health  and  decency  on  those  wages.  There  are 
very  many  who  live  upon  their  youth.  They  live  upon  their  re- 
serve of  vitality,  of  physical  stamina  and  moral  courage  that  they 
start  out  with.  They  draw  on  their  vital  bank  account  year  and 
year  and  you  may  some  fine  day  get  notice  that  the  account  is 
overdrawn  and  they  very  quickly  die  from  tuberculosis  or  some 
other  disease  which  they  would  have  escaped  if  they  had  been 
adequately  fed,  adequately  clothed  and  reasonably  free  from 
anxiety  and  fear. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  that  descends  upon  the  children?  A.  I 
should  say  so.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  biology.  I  do  not  think 
my  opinion  on  that  would  be  worth  while.  Personally,  I  should 
think  that  if  they  have  children  the  effects  do  descend  to  them 
but  I  should  not  express  an  opinion  on  that  Now  that  is  a  con- 
dition which  requires  exceptional  measures. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  these  thousands  that  are  being 
slowly  destroyed  by  living  below  the  normal  minimum,  and  as 
has  also  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  there,  competition  tends  to 
drag  others  down  and  the  results  are  in  very  many  ways  injurious 
to  society  as  a  whole.  The  question  has  been  a  great  deal  dis- 
cussed whether  the  payment  of  such  miserable  low  wages  has  an 
effect  upon  the  morality  of  those  who  receive  them.  I  think  a 
good  deal  has  been  rationally  said  on  both,  sides.  My  observation 
would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  there  are  not  very  many  working 
girls  who  deliberately  resort  to  prostitution  as  a  means  of  supple- 
menting their  low  wages  or  as  a  means  of  getting  a  better  wage 
on  the  street.  I  think  the  number  who  deliberatelv  do  that  or 
who  are  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word  driven  into  prostitu- 
tion by  poverty  is  comparatively  ^mall.  I  believe  that  the  num- 
ber who  are  indirectly  forced  into  it  is  very  large.  The  need  for 
some  pleasure,  some  gaiety,  some  enjoyment  in  life  is  as  vital  as 
the  need  for  food  and  clothing.  The  normal  human  being,  some 
young  man  or  young  woman,  will  go  out  and  seek  the  enjoyment 
of  life  under  whatever  condition  it  is  to  be  found  and  the  condi- 
tions of  those  women  who  are  working  for  $7,  or  $6  or  $5  a  week, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  must  seek  the  enjoyment  of  life 
are  such  that  they  are  extremely  likely  to  slide  or  fall  gracefully 
or  unwittingly  into  the  pitfalls  that  are  made  for  them. 
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The  question  is  asked  or  the  objection  is  raised  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  materially  above  the  wages  prevailing, 
a  minimum  wage  of  perhaps  $9  a  week,  that  it  would  handicap 
many  businesses,  would  drive  them  into  bankruptcy.     That  has 
been  frequently  alleged.     I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  that;  I     do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  any  such 
effect     If  it  ia  a  fact  that  there  are  businesses  which  cannot  exist 
without  employing  workers  at  a  wage  which  is  destructive  of  them 
physically,  intellectually,  morally  and  socially  and  in  every  way, 
which  means  sooner  or  later  slow  starvation  or  throwing  them  into 
degradation  —  if  there  are  any  businesses  which  cannot  exist 
without  those  conditions  —  then  it  is  to  be  desired  that  those 
businesses  come  to  an  end.     Every  change,  every  step  in  social 
progress  and  every  step  in  technical  processes  destroys  some  busi-, 
ness.     Whenever  an  important  new  machine  is  introduced,  chang- 
ing the  process  of  industry,  there  are  enterprises  that  are  driven 
out  of  the  field  because  they  are  unable  to  adapt  their  operations 
to  the  new  methods,  and  we  do  not  shed  any  tears  over  those 
manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  best  mechani- 
cal methods  and  are  thus  driven  to  the  wall.     We  may  have  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  them,  but  we  desire  advancement  in  the 
methods  of  production.     I  think  on  exactly  the  same  ground  we 
cannot  be  deterred  from  the  protection  of  these  thousands  of  mis- 
erably underpaid  workers  by   such    considerations    of   business 
which  cannot  get  along  without  this  exploitation. 

Objection  is  also  raised  if  a  minimum  wage  is  established  at 
say,  $9,  the  result  will  be  to  disemploy  many  of  those  who  are  now 
employed  at  a  lower  wage,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  efficient 
enough  workers  to  make  them  worth  $9  a  week.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  argument  is  not  well  founded.  I  think  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  wages  of  the  workers  do  not  depend  primarily 
upon  the  degree  of  their  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  busi- 
ness man  is  or  can  be  guided  by  the  rule  of  paying  the  worker  as 
much  as  he  is  worth.  I  believe  that  a  business  man  is  most  of  the 
time  necessarily  guided  by  the  rule  of  paying  the  worker  whatever 
he  must  pay  in  order  to  get  the  work  done.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  if  there  are  any  unemployed  then  generally  it  will  be  the 


less  efficient  workers  who  will  be  unemployed  and  the  most  efficient 
who  will  be  employed.  The  establishment  of  the  minimum  wage 
then  would  not  result  in  the  disemployment  of  a  part  of  the 
workers  on  the  ground  of  their  inefficiency,  unless  the  minimum 
wage  would  result  in  a  general  contradiction  of  business  in  reduc- 
ing the  whole  demand  for  labor  in  the  labor  market.  I  have 
not  seen  any  evidence  produced  to  show  that  that  would  be  the 

case. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  some  who  would  be  disemployed 
under  such  conditions,  then  certainly  the  answer  would  be  the 
same  as  the  answer  given  by  Dr.  Devine  that  they  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  society  in  some  other  way  and  not  allowed  to  be  a 
drag  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  working  people  and  society  as  a 

whole. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  opposition  to  the  legal  minimum  wag« 
principle  by  some  members  of  organized  labor  is  well  founded. 
They  express  a  fear  that  a  legal  minimum  wage  will  tend  to 
become  a  standard  wage,  or,  broadly,  a  maximum  wage ;  that  the 
wages  of  those  who  are  getting  more  than  this  will  be  dragged 
down  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  theoretical  reason  for 
believing  that;  that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  places  where  the  legal  minmum  wage  has 
been  in  vogue,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  labor  leaders 
who  set  this  against  the  principle  of  the  legal  minimum  wage 
failed  to  make  a  distinction  that  they  are  confusing  the  legal 
minimum  wage  with  the  general  system  of  the  fixation  of  wages 
by  local  government  wage  boards;  that  is  to  say  the  system  of 
compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  which  involves,  of  course, 
the  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  of  all  the  methods  of 
conflict  by  which  organized  workers  and  organized  employers 
settle  their  differences,  by  collective  bargaining. 

The  legal  minimum  wage  does  not  at  all  involve  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  general  legal  fixation  of  wages,  or  an  interference  with 
their  collective  bargaining,  or  their  individual  bargaining  for  the 
matter  of  that,  except  insofar  as  it  establishes  the  rule  that  no  one 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  the  contract  which  to  the  worker 
means  the  giving  away  of  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
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a^d  which  makes  that  worker  injurious  to  society  as  a  whole 
We  have  to  hold  that  such  a  contract  as  that,  a  contract  by  which 
the  worker  consents  to  work  for  less  than  enough  to  properly  main- 
tain himself  or  herself  in  health  and  decency,  to  say  nothing  of 
providing  for  sickness  and  old  age,  is  a  contract  made  under 
duress,  and  that  contract  enforced  by  the  whole  industrial  system 
18  not  to  be  regarded  at  all.  A  contract  regarded  as  an  unconscion- 
able contract  is  one  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  made 

I  apprehend  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the 
minimum  wage  system  would  be  the  difficulty  of  actually  enforc- 
mg  It  because  I  know  that  this  difficulty  presents  itself  with  some- 
what better  paid,  more  skillful,  more  fortunate  workers,  who  are 
organized  m  trades  unions,  who  have  a  union  scale,  perhaps  estab- 
ished  through  a  strike  or  perhaps  without  and  who  have  a  col- 
lective  agreement  with  the  employers,  and  yet  in  times  of  stress, 
m  times  of  depression  it  not  infrequently  happens  in  many  trades 
that  the  weekly  pay  envelope  contains  an  amount  somewhat  less 
than  the  wage  which  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  union  and 
the  employers,  and  that  the  employees  individually  and  the  union 
as  such  in  times  when  there  is  a  great  body  of  unemployed 
workers  on  the  street,  wink  at  such  violations  of  the  scale 

I  should  suppose  it  would  be  very  likely  that  might  happen  just 
as  well  If  the  minimum  wage  were  established  by  law,  that  there 
might  be  the  same  difficulty  in  complete  enforcement  The  con- 
clusion from  that  is  in  the  first  place  doubtless  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  the  system  to  work  perfectly  and  not  to  be  disappointed  if 
It  does  not  work  perfectly.  I  do  not  know  for  that  matter  of  any 
human  institutions  that  do  work  perfectly. 

By  "Commissioner  Dreier  : 

Q.  It  has  been  published,  or  at  least  has  been  suggested,  that 
minimum  wage  boards  would  be  detrimental  to  trade  union 
organization;  what  is  your  judgment  on  that  question?  A  I 
cannot  see  it.  If  it  were  not  joint  wage  boarxis  that  fix  the  rate 
of  wages  then  I  should  be  inclined  at  the  present  to  think  it  a 
very  dangerous  proposition,  but  when  it  is  a  proposition  of  a  wage 
board  to  fix  a  minimum  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  would 
be  a  very  high  minimum,  I  do  not  think  the  labor  organizations 


have  anything  to  fear  from  that,  but  rather  hope  from  it  as  re- 
moving cut-throat  competition  from  the  labor  market 

Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Consumers'  League?  A. 
President  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
First  Vice-President  of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Mrs.  Nathan  ?  A.  I 
have  brought  some  data  which  I  will  file  with  the  Commission 
and  I  want  simply  to  say  that  it  was  through  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  that  the  whole  agitation  for  Minimum  Wage 
Boards  started  in  this  country.  It  was  in  1908  that  we  had  our 
first  International  Conference  of  Consumers'  Leagues,  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  there  I  heard  the  report  read  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Mallon,  Secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Sweating  League 
of  England,  and  his  report  was  so  very  interesting  as  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  where  these  wage  boards  had  been  maintained  that 
I  procured  all  the  pamphlets  that  I  could  from  him  and  brought 
them  to  the  United  States  and  gave  them  to  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  of  which  I  was  first  vice-president,  and  the 
National  Consumers'  League  formed  a  national  committee  to  look 
into  the  question  and  report  in  regard  to  legislation  of  wage  boards 
in  this  country.  This  was  in  line  with  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  National  Conference,  recommending  to  the  various 
consumers'  leagues  affiliated  that  they  agitate  for  legislation  estab- 
lishing wage  boards. 

Mr.  Mallon's  report  was  especially  on  the  conditions  in  Vic- 
toria and  in  New  Zealand  in  connection  with  its  industrial  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Act  in  1894. 

In  1896  Victoria,  Australia,  enacted  legislation  providing  for 
wage  boards  to  fix  minimum  wages  in  any  trade.  These  wage 
boards,  consisting  of  representatives  of  workers  and  an  equal 
number  of  their  employers  were  created  at  first  as  an  experiment. 

They  started  with  six  such  boards  and  they  achieved  such  a 
success  that  they  were  gradually  extended  to  other  trades  until 
they  covered,  in  1909,  ninety-one  industries.     After  nine  years' 
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experience,  it  was  decided  to  make  them  part  of  the  fixed  laws  of 
Victoria  and  no  modification  of  the  law  was  even  contemplated. 
Mr.  Mallon  presented  statistics  to  show  that  these  minimum 
wage  boards  increased  wages  and  did  not  tend  to  drag  the  max- 
imum wage  down  to  the  minimum  wage. 

A  commissioner  sent  by  the  British  government  to  Victoria  to 
investigate,  reported  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  wage  boards, 
that  notwithstanding  increases  of  wage  which  had  taken  place  in 
practically  all  the  fifty  trades  affected,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
anything  like  commensurate  increases  in  the  selling  prices  of 
articles  produced  in  these  trades. 

Wage  boards  have  had  twenty  years  of  trial  in  New  Zealand  and 
eighteen  years  of  successful  experiment  in  Victoria.  In  no  place, 
when  once  established  has  the  system  ever  been  abolished.  New 
South  Wales,  West  Australia,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  have 
all  adopted  minimum  wage  legislation  of  some  sort. 

The  Trade  Boards  Act  passed  in  England  in  1909  was  modeled 
on  the  Australian  law.     The  first  three  trades  experimented  upon 
were :  tailoring,  paper-box  making,  finishing  of  machine-made  lace 
and  hand-hammered  chain  making.     It  has  been  stated  that  the 
first  effect  of  the  wage  boards  was  to  steady  and  regulate  trades  — 
to  establish  standards  of  payment,  rather  than  force  prices  up. 
Any  trade  in  which  women  are  largely  employed,  the  law  requires 
that  at  least  one  of  the  appointed  members,  shall  be  a  woman. 
The  board  is  also  empowered  to  limit  the  number  of  learners  or 
apprentices  and  in  this  way,  employers  cannot  dismiss  workers 
as  soon  as  skilled  and  then  employ  only  learners  at  a  reduced 
wage.     The  law  also  provides  that  the  minimum  wage  must  be 
"  clear  of  all  deductions." 

In  one  trade  alone  (chain  making)  the  women  have  obtained 
an  increase  of  net  wage  amounting  to  about  80  per  cent.,  while  in 
many  cases  the  increase  rose  as  high  as  150  per  cent.  Yet,  in 
England,  when  it  was  suggested  to  add  five  new  trades  to  the 
original  four,  only  the  employers  of  one  trade  (laundrymen) 
among  all  the  employers  of  the  five  trades,  showed  any  opposition. 
In  England,  over  400,000  workers  now  come  under  the  Trade 
Boards  Act  in  eight  industries. 


I  think  it  is  better  to  have  separate  wage  boards  for  each  indi- 
vidual trade  because  the  representatives  then  of  the  employees 
would  have  naturally  better  knowledge  of  conditions  in  their  par- 
ticular trade,  and  because  I  feel  it  is  better  to  bring  into  close 
relationship  the  employers  and  the  employees  in  the  individual 

trades. 

I  have  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  our  International 
Conference  of  Consumers'  Leagues.  I  do  not  intend  to  read  it  all 
but  I  brought  it  down  because  Mr.  Mallon's  address  is  given  in 
English.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  address  in  English,  the  others 
are  in  French,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  we  might  be  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  some  of  his  report,  particularly  the  statistics, 

and  so  I  have  it  here. 

The  International  Consumers'  League  was  instrumental,  as  I 
have  said,  in  agitating  for  wage  legislation  in  this  country  and 
since  1913  minimum  wage  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  nine 
states :  Colorado,  California,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  The  legislation  covers 
all  industries  except  in  Colorado ;  there  the  law  affects  mercantile 
establishments,  factories,  laundries,  hotels,  restaurants,  telegraph 
and  telephone  offices. 

New  York  is  a  conservative  State,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  experience  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain  and  in  view  of  the  facts  made 
public  by  the  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  in  regard 
to  low  wages  and  the  resulting  evils,  that  it  is  time  for  our  legis- 
lators to  make  some  attempt  to  remedy  conditions  which  have 
become  intolerable  to  the  community. 

As  Mr.  Mallon  said  in  1908 :  "  Wage  Boards  are  not  a  solution 
of  all  industrial  ills,  but  they  are  machinery  of  high  social  value 
and  mark  the  next  step  which  civilized  nations  will  take  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  juster  and  happier  conditions  for  their 
weaker  and  most  unfortunate  workers." 

I  have  here  the  actual  budget  of  one  saleswoman  who  received 
$5  a  week. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  We  will  have  that  put  in  as  part  of  your  testi- 
mony. 
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"Actual  Budget  of  one  Saleswoman  Eabning  $5  a  Week 

Board  and  room  at  $3  a  week $156  00 

Lunches  at  75  cents  a  week 39  00 

Car  fares  at  40  cents  a  week 20  80 

One  suit   12  00 

Two  dresses  at  $5  and  $4.50 9  50 

One  hat  at  49  cents,  and  one  at  $1 1  49 

Woolen  underwear  at  59  cents 1  18 

Two  pairs  of  gloves  at  25  cents 60 

Twenty-four  pairs  stockings  at  12^^  cents 3  00 

Two  pairs  corsets  at  $1  and  $1.50 2  50 

Three  pairs  shoes  at  $2 q  qq 

Two  petticoats  at  45  cents,  black  and  white 90 

Two  flannel  petticoats  at  27  cents 54 

Six  corset  covers  at   10  cents 06 

Five  white  shirt  waists,  four  at  sixty-nine  cents,  one  at 

seventy-seven  cents 3  53 

One  black  shirt  waist 1  59 

Sickness,  insurance,  pleasures,  all  incidental 87 

Total $260  00 

Five  dollars  a  week  —  $260  a  year." 

Mrs.   Nathan:     I  have  also  a  number  of  other  pamphlets 
which  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Elkus  :     We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them. 
(At  this  point  the  Commission  adjourned  to  meet  at  10:15 
A.  M.,  December  9th,  in  room  504  of  the  Hall  of  Records.) 


HEARING   OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 
INVESTIGATION,  HELD  IN  ROOM  504  (SUR- 
ROGATE'S COURT  ROOM),  HALL  OF 
RECORDS,      ON      SATURDAY, 
JANUARY  9,  1915,  AT 
10: 15  A.  M. 


Miss  Helen  Marot  addressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Miss  Marot,  will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  Helen 
Marot. 

Q.  What  is  your  position?  A.  I  have  no  position.  I  am  a 
trade  union  member,  of  the  Bookkeepers,  Stenographers  and  Ac- 
countants' Union. 

Q.  What  officer  are  you  in  the  union  ?  A.  Not  any.  I  am 
a  very  humble  member. 

Q.  And  by  profession  you  are  what?  A.  I  haven t  any  pro- 
fession. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  question  which  is  under  dis- 
cussion before  the  Commission  what  are  your  views  with  refer- 
ence to  it?  A.  I  stand  as  one  of  the  trade  union  women  who 
are  refusing  to  endorse  the  minimum  wage  as  a  legislative  propo- 
sition, and  I  should  like  to  speak  from  that  point  of  view. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead?  A.  I  think  the  position  of  the  trade 
union  women  who  are  objecting  to  endorsing  the  proposition  for 
a  legislative  minimum  wage  is  pretty  generally  misunderstood. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  I  find,  in  the  community,  that  it 
is  supposed  that  they  have  been  able  to  secure  more  or  less  their 
safety  in  industry  through  their  organization  and  that  they  have 
little  sympathy  or  interest  in  those  working  women  who  have  no 
organizations  to  represent  them.  I  think  this  is  an  unfair  as- 
sumption, but  I  venture  also  to  say  that  the  trade  union  women, 
those  who  stand  for  the  minimum  wage  and  those  who  are  op- 
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posed  to  it,  undefstand  the  economics  of  wage  regulation  perhaps 
more  than  our  friends  the  economists  or  our  friends  the  reformers. 
They  have  had  very  practical  experience,  all  of  them,  in  collective 
bargaining,  and  they  know  perfectly  well  the  possibility  of  an 
employer  and  the  necessity  probably  of  an  employer  shifting  the 
expense,  the  increased  expense  of  production,  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  working  people. 

The  trade  union  women  in  San  Francisco,  as  you  know,  op- 
pose the  minimum  wage;  the  trade  union  women  in  Illinois,  as 
I  understand  stood  for  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  trade  union 
women  in  Washington  stood  for  the  minimum  wage.  I  am  not 
particularly  informed  as  to  what  part  they  took  in  other  states, 
but  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  CaJifomia  women  in  opposing 
minimum  wage  did  so  on  the  ground  of  which  I  am  going  to 
speak  to-day.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  trade  union  women 
in  Washington  who  stood  for  the  minimum  wage  when  the  agita- 
tion was  on,  and  I  understand  are  now  saying  that  they  regret 
the  step  they  have  taken  because  they  understand  the  working 
women  have  to  pay  for  this  legislation  and  we  predict  that  the 
Illinois  trade  union  women  will  realize  the  same  results.  The 
trade  union  women  who  axe  opposing  this  minimum  wage  and 
who  realize  the  ability  of  the  employers  to  shift  the  burden  of 
the  expense  of  production  on  to  the  workers  realize  this  through 
their  union  activity;  that  is  when  a  trade  union  increaaes  its 
wage  or  secures  any  concession  they  find  that  the  securing  of  that 
concession  is  just  the  beginning.  That  is,  they  may,  through  a 
strike  or  through  some  temporary  position  of  advantage  be  able 
to  secure  an  increase  in  wages  or  a  reduction  in  hours  and  when 
they  secure  that,  their  troubles  have  just  begun,  they  must  be  on 
the  alert  every  moment  to  prevent  that  increase  in  wages,  or  re- 
duction in  hours,  or  benefit  whatever  it  is  they  have  secured, 
they  must  be  on  the  alert  every  moment  to  see  that  that  increase 
is  not  shifted  or  some  change  made  in  management  or  in  the 
condition  of  the  shop  or  the  store  that  deprives  them  of  the 
increase  that  they  have  gotten.  This  is  concrete  economic  ex- 
perience, which  is  not  theory. 

Q.  Miss  Marot  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  interrupt  you ;  we  have 
a  great  many  people  who  want  to  be  heard  this  morning  and  our 


time  is  therefore  aomewhat  limited?     A.  Yes,  how  much  time 

may  I  have? 

Q.  You  may  have  ten  minutes  at  the  most ;  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt your  argument  but  what  we  are  interested  in  now  is  this : 
perhaps  I  can  simplify  the  matter  for  you;  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  before  the  -Commission  that  in  these  trades  where  there  is 
organization  on  the  part,  of  the  workers  there  is  not  as  much  need, 
if  any,  of  any  regulation  about  wages,  as  there  is  in  those  trades 
especially  where  women  are  employed,  where  there  is  no  organiza- 
tion and  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion are,  that  any  regulation  of  wages  or  attempts  of  regulation 
of  wages,  through  wage  boards,  shall  apply  to  women  and 
minors,  and  it  can  be  done  through  what  are  known  as  the 
sweated  industries ;  now  if  you  will  address  yourself  to  that  you 
will  be  able  to  give  us  some  information ;  on  the  general  question 
of  what  trades  unions  do  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  watch  and 
see  that  you  keep  what  you  get,  we  are  fairly  well  informed? 
A.  I  was  citing  the  trades  union  experience  thinking  this  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  organized  trades  because  their  position  is  that 
the  legal  regulations  do  provide  for  this  constant  watching  and 
shifting. 

Q.  Why  doesn't  it?  A.  May  I  take  the  example  of  the 
shortening  of  hours  by  legislation?  The  working  women  find 
that  when  hours  are  reduced  by  law  that  the  wages  are  reduced  or 
efficiency  methods  are  introduced  or  new  machinery  is  introduced 
or  some  change  is  made  in  the  management  of  the  shop  or  speed- 
ing up  is  introduced  to  make  up  for  this  decrease  in  hours. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you ;  if  the  Legislature  provides  for  a 
closing  hour,  how  can  they  work  beyond  the  hour?  A.  Did  I 
say  an  increase  in  hours? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  said  a  decrease  in  wages  follows  the  decrease 
in  hours  as  well  as  new  management  like  speeding  up. 

Q.  IN'ow  you  know  although  you  have  never  worked  yourself  as 
I  understand  it —     A.  Not  in  any  store  or  factory. 

Q.  You  know  from  your  study  of  the  subject  that  there  are  a 
great  many  women,  thousands  of  them,  who  are  not  organized  in 
any  industry?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  therefore  have  no  one  to  act  for  them  in  any  action 
with  their  employers  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  1  presume  that  you  are  in  favor  of  something  being 
done  either  through  organization  or  through  some  other  way  for 
the  women  and  minors;  now  what  would  you  suggest  should  be 
done  for  them  or  should  they  be  left  alone  as  was  suggested  yester- 
day by  a  number  of  employers  ?  A.  Our  position  is  that  unem- 
ployment will  be  the  inunediate  result  of  legislative  measures  for 
regulating  wages. 

Q.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  the  result;  I  want  to  direct  your 
views  to  this.  Do  you  say  nothing  should  be  done  and  then  go 
on  and  tell  me  why  or  do  you  say  something  should  be  done  and 
if  so,  what?  A.  I  should  say  that  legislation  will  not  remedy 
the  diflBculty. 

Q.  You  say  there  should  be  no  legislation  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  do  you  say  should  be  done  ?     A.  We  stand  for  organi- 
zation because  we  believe  it  is  the  only  way  of  getting  it 

Q.  Suppose  you  can  not  organize  these  people?  A.  We  say 
you  can  and  the  last  ;year  the  increase  in  organization  of  New 
York  women  is  107  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  or- 
ganization of  women  was  practically  just  begun  and  the  real  gain, 
the  conscious  gain  among  the  women  themselves  through  the 
country  has  practically  taken  within  the  last  five  years,  and  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  hark  back  to  history  of  100  years  ago  when 
there  were  no  organizations  of  women,  because  the  woman's  move- 
ment among  the  working  women  is  a  very  new  movement  and  we 
believe  it  is  the  only  way  and  we  would  be  very  glad  of  legislation 
if  we  thought  it  would  help,  but  we  believe  tremenduous  unem- 
ployment will  be  the  direct  result  of  the  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  do  you  figure  that  out?  A.  This  way,  that  if  em- 
ployers have  to  increase  wage  rates  that  it  will  be  absolutely  to 
their  interests  to  sift  out  those  who  are  the  least  efficient  and  to 
introduce  all  possible  efficiency  methods  which  are  known  to  them. 
It  will  also  shorten  seasons  and  make  the  seasons  more  intermit- 
tent because  they  can  by  driving  their  force  —  this  of  course  in 


factories  and  also  partly  in  the  stores — and  by  arranging  their 
sales  and  filling  their  orders  they  can  use  simply  their  most 
efficient  force  of  workers  rather  than  put  on  a  large  body  of 

workers. 

Q.  Miss  Marot  you  say  that  any  action  by  legislation  which 
would  produce  an  increase  in  wage  would  throw  a  great  many 
people  out  of  employment;  that  is  because  the  wage  is  more  or 
less  artificially  increased  or  arbitrarily  increased  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  when  you  get  an  organization  in  the  trade  and  they 
insist  upon  being  paid  higher  wages,  you  accomplish  the  same 
thing  that  the  Legislature  does  ?     A.  Not  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  it  otherwise?  A.  In  our  organized  trades 
one  of  the  objects  of  a  trade  that  is  organized  is  to  stretch  the 
work  over  a  season. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  that;  I  am  talking  about  increase 
in  pay ;  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  labor  is  to  get  increased  pay 
and  as  soon  as  you  get  an  organization  and  you  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  it  and  you  are  powerful  enough  you  go  to  the  employei 
and  say  we  want  so  much  more;  now  that  is  an  arbitrary  increase 
isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  it  is  an  arbitrary  increase. 

Q.  And  if  a  mere  arbitrary  increase  in  pay  would  result  in  the 
discharge  of  people,  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  does  it, 
whether  that  arbitrary  increase  is  created  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture or  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  employees  ?  A.  I  think  any  ex- 
perienced trade  unionists  will  tell  you  that  the  increase  of  pay  they 
get  does  not  follow  with  the  discharge  of  workers. 

Q.  Why  doesn't  it  just  as  if  the  increase  was  brought  by  the 
Legislature?  A.  For  the  reason  that  they  force  the  situation, 
the  unions,  and  a  strong  union  does  not  permit  a  decrease  of  the 
staff. 

Q.  The  state  is  stronger  than  any  union  ?  A.  What  happens 
is  that  the  employment  is  spread  over  — 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  discharge  of  people?  A.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  point  — 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  discharge  of  people  following 
increased  pay  which  comes  from  a  trade  union?     A.  There  is  a 
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tremendous  spirit  among  the  trades  unionists  and  any  discharge  of 
the  workers  at  that  time  would  create  trouble. 

Q.  You  mean  there  would  be  another  strike;  would  that  stop 
the  employer  from  introducing  efficiency  methods  ?  A.  No,  only 
partially,  but  when  he  introduced  a  new  machine  or  new 
efficiency  method  the  workers  are  there  on  the  job  to  make  the  bar- 
gain for  the  rates. 

Q.  They  would  be  on  the  job  the  other  way,  wouldn't  they? 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  They  could  not  be  on  the  job  without  an  organ- 
ization. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  employer  now  does  not  use  all  the  efficiency 
methods  within  his  reach  or  that  he  can  think  of  in  order  to  make 
economies  in  his  business?  A.  No,  I  think  the  industry  prob- 
ably has  seen  possibly  only  the  beginning  of  efficiency  methods. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  development  ?  A.  Exactly,  but  I  think 
just  as  long  as  employers  can  use  cheap  labor  —  sometimes  it  is 
cheaper  for  them  to  employ  cheap  labor  rather  than  introduce 
efficiency  methods—  I  think  that  the  suffering  which  comes  from 
low  wages  is  just  as  ghastly  and  as  terrible  as  anybody  else  does 
but  I  think  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  woman  to  be  thrown  out  ab- 
solutely of  employment  than  even  to  have  what  they  are  getting. 
It  comes  about  gradually.  When  it  comes  through  organization 
methods  it  is  gradual  rather  than  by  a  sudden  introduction  of 

legislation. 

Q.  Your  objection  to  any  legislation  —  of  course  we  are  not 
committed  either  way  —  ia  this,  you  believe  more  results  can  be 
obtained  through  organization  of  employees?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  objection  to  legislation  is  that  you  think  a  num- 
ber of  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  at  once  while 
through  the  same  method  obtained  by  organization  the  throwing 
out  of  employment  will  be  more  gradual?  A.  Yes,  and  then 
may  I  add  also  that  that  period  is  prolonged  abnost  always,  the 
economists  are  perfectly  right  in  this,  that  through  the  intro- 
duction of  efficiency  methods  the  demand  is  increased  because 
prices  can  be  lowered  and  if  these  efficiency  methods  are  intro- 


duced gradually  rather  than  suddenly,  as  they  will  when  trade 
unions  are  on  the  job,  rather  than  the  state  the  period  is  pro- 
longed and  this  sudden  discharge  of  workers  does  not  occur. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Supposing  the  State  does  it  in  a  gradual  way  ?  A.  I  don't 
understand  the  question. 

Q.  For  instance  in  introducing  it  in  different  trades  gradually 
and  then  only  after  a  board  of  a  particular  trade  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation  and  decided  ?  A.  I  was  speaking  when  it 
was  introduced  in  a  trade  this  is  what  happens. 

Q.  Is  it  gradual  there  —  when  a  union  for  instance  in  a  trade 
strikes  for  a  certain  sum  and  an  agreement  is  reached  for  the 
wage  that  may  be  agreed  upon  —  that  goes  into  effect  at  once  ? 
A.  Exactly,  but  discharge  does  not  follow  under  union  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  discharge  follows  as  a  result  of  experience 
where  the  minimum  wage  law  has  been  adopted  ?  A.  May  I  say 
in  Washington  that  I  have  just  been  interviewing  one  of  the  former 
commissioners  of  the  State  of  Washington  who  was  very  enthu- 
siastic for  the  minimum  wage  and  she  tells  me  now  that  the  girls 
who  are  the  very  poorest  paid  workers  in  the  department  stores, 
who  are  working  at  the  notion  counters  and  those  counters  where 
the  poorest  pay  is  received,  are  begging  the  Commission  not  to 
enforce  the  award  because  they  say  that  the  moment  that  the 
employers  are  notified  that  the  girls  have  been  in  their  positions 
long  enough  —  the  time  there  is  specified  —  that  they  will  be 
discharged  and  they  are  up  against  it  I  may  say  in  Washington,  and 
the  trades  union  women  of  Washington  are  absolutely  now  stand- 
ing against  it  as  well  as  a  good  many  of  the  reformers,  and 
especially  this  commissioner  told  me  that  they  are  viewing  these 
results,  the  discharge  of  these  girls  who  were  supposed  to  receive 
this  minimum  wage,  with  a  good  deal  of  dismay. 

Q.  Of  course  all  reforms  injure  some  few?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  usually  benefit  a  great  many?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  few  have  to  give  way,  so  that  is  not  necessarily 
an  argument,  if  one  or  two  of  your  girls  working  at  a  counter  are 
not  able  to  come  up  to  the  efficiency  standard  of  $9  a  week  and 
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have  to  be  disposed  of  there  is  no  reason  for  depriving  the  great 
many  ?  A.  That  is  exactly  the  ditference  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  working  people  and  the  people  who  approach  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  reform.  We  would  suggest  that  the  reformers 
who  are  supposed  to  meet  all  these  objections  begin  at  the  other 
end.  They  said  when  they  introduced  the  eight-hour  legislation 
that  they  had  back  in  their  minds  a  long  program  of  reform. 
They  supposed  the  wages  would  be  reduced  and  we  would  have  a 
minimum  wage.  Now  they  tell  us  the  minimum  wage  throws  us 
out  of  work  and  we  will  have  old  age  pensions  and  take  care  of 
them  by  the  State,  the  unemployable,  and  we  are  facing  all  over 
the  country  a  condition  none  of  us  know  how  to  meet.  The 
country  has  not  yet  proven  that  they  can  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed work;ing  people  and  the  working  people  view  with  alarm 
this  program.  ' 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  I  have  heard  on  the  part  of 
anybody  that  we  want  to  increase  the  unemployment;  that  is 
purely  an  assumption  of  yours?     (No  reply.) 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  has  been  given  to  us  as  your  theory,  but  on  the  con- 
trary we  have  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  increase  in  wages 
increases  efficiency  and  in  England  I  think  some  one  testified  yes- 
terday that  in  the  same  place  where  there  was  an  increase  in  wages 
as  a  result  of  establishing  a  wage  board  a  100  per  cent,  increase 
and  the  same  people  remained,  and  there  were  no  discharges  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  individuals  increased  because  of  the  increase 
in  wages?  A.  May  I  say  that  the  advocates  of  the  minimum 
wage,  some  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  minimum  wage  give 
as  particular  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  minimum  wage, 
greater  efficiency.  Sydney  Webb  is  one  of  the  leading  exponents 
and  he  assures  every  one  I  understand  that  the  result  where  it 
has  been  tried  is  just  that. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  do  you  know  Miss  Rose  Schnei- 
derman?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Who  is  she  ?    A.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Trades 

Union  League  and  has  been  our  vice-president  for  several  years. 

.  Q.  What  does  she  work  at  if  she  does  work  ?    A.  She  has  been 

an  organizer  for  the  league  for  several  years  and  has  also  been  an 

organizer  for  trades. 

Q.  Is  she  a  working  woman  herself  ?    A.  She  has  been  employed 

in  a  factory,  she  is  not  now. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  want  to  read  a  letter  that  she  has  vn-itten: 
"  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  work  calls  me  out  of  town  and  I  will 
therefore  not  be  able  to  attend  the  hearing  on  Friday.  I  did  so 
much  want  to  be  there,  thinking  that  the  more  people  there  would 
be  to  ask  for  minimum  wage  legislation  the  Commission  might 
see  fit  to  recommend  such  legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
legislature.  I  stand  emphatically  for  a  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion and  minimum  wage  boards.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  State  as  to  how  people  work  and  live  and  especially  as  with 
the  great  army  of  underpaid  women  and  girls.  I  am  not  making 
this  statement  as  an  official  of  the  Trades  Union  League  as  I  have 
severed  my  official  connections  with  that  organization." 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say?  A.  There 
is  a  good  deal  more  but  it  would  take  much  more  than  ten  minutes. 

The  Chairman  :     I  think  we  have  the  gist  of  your  position  ? 

The  Witness  :  I  should  like  to  have  especially  spoken  of  the 
effect  on  the  union  but  that  will  also  take  me  time. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  what  you  have  said 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission  you  may  add  to  it 
anything  you  want  and  it  will  appear  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman  :  Especially  if  you  can  get  something  of  value 
as  to  results  in  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the  law.  I  know 
in  the  legislature  we  have  all  sorts  of  theories  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  and  usually  the  thing  never  happens.  I  remember 
when  we  proposed  the  54r-hour  law  all  the  manufacturers  were 
going  to  leave  the  State  and  they  were  going  to  discharge  every- 
body and  get  more  efficient  people,  but  after  the  law  was  estab- 
lished the  same  factories  remained  doing  the  same  business  with 
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the  same  people  and  the  same  salaries  were  paid,  so  that  is  theory. 
Now  in  practice  it  did  not  work  out  that  way. 

Miss  Marot:  May  1  speak  one  word  on  that,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  the  theories  that  the  em- 
ployers put  out  and  their  predictions  did  not  go  through  hut  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  predictions  of  the  workers  that  their 
wages  would  be  cut  did  go  through. 

Q.  Where?  A.  In  New  York  State  here,  when  the  54-hour 
law  went  through,  with  the  laundry  workers  particularly  in  mind 
throughout  the  State,  they  received  very  large  cuts  in  wages. 

Q.  We  have  had  no  complaints  at  all  ?  A.  I  can  bring  you 
plenty  of  laundry  workers  who  can  bring  you  that  testimony. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier  : 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  minimum  wag6  law 
to  prevent  that  very  cutting?  A.  We  say  the  result  would  be 
splendid  if  it  would  prevent  that  but  we  believe  the  result  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  will  be  unemployment,  and  the  workers  count 
their  wage  by  the  year  and  not  by  the  day. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  going  to  do  away  with  the  work- 
ing people  ?  A.  Not  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  production 
through  wages  is  increased  it  pays  them  to  introduce  other 
methods.    I  think  that  is  the  effect. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  employers  would  refrain  from  doing  that 
now  if  they  could  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  necessary  when  they 
can  get  cheaper  labor. 

By  Commissioner  Dreieb  : 

Q.  You  advocate  cheaper  labor  then?  A.  I  do  not  advocate 
cheaper  labor.  I  think  I  answered  that  question  a  moment  ago 
that  I  do  not  advocate  cheaper  labor  but  until  you  can  take  care 
of  the  people  who  have  no  employment  I  doubt  very  much  the 
value  of  increasing  the  rate. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  are  assuming  that  certain  things  will  cause  unemploy- 
ment and  we  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  give  us  any  State  where 


they  have  such  legislation  where  unemployment  has  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  law?  A.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  in 
Australia  where  they  have  wage  legislation,  we  all  recognize  that 
there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  labor  there.  There  has  never 
been  the  surplus  labor  there  that  there  has  been  in  the  United 
States  and  people  going  into  the  Australia  experience  I  think  are 
very  apt  to  forget  that  fact  that  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  did  not  have  the  same  results  as  there  would  be 
here  with  our  surplus  labor. 

Q.  I  was  asked  to  ask  you  one  question ;  what  happens  to  what 
are  called  scabs  when  the  union  rate  is  established  in  most  shops  ? 
A.  The  scabs  are  usually  where  they  were  before. 

Q.  Discharged?     A.  Surely  discharged. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  Isn't  that  rather  extraordinary  that  where  there  is  a  short- 
age of  labor  that  the  government  should  step  in  and  establish  a 
minimum  wage  ?     A.  You  mean  in  Australia  ? 

Q.  Yes,  you  said  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  there?  A.  I 
think  that  is  conceded. 

Miss  Elizareth  Dutcher  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Thirty-nine  Pierrepont  street, 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  your  full  name?    A.  Elizabeth  Dutcher. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ?  A.  I  come  here  to-day  represent- 
ing the  Ketail  Clerk's  Union  of  New  York  in  whose  organization 
I  have  been  active  and  of  which  I  am  the  financial  secretary.  I 
have  been  active  in  the  trades  union  movement  for  nine  years. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  some  letters  here  in  regard  to  low  wages 
that  I  wanted  to  read,  but  will  place  them  on  file  instead.  The 
letters  go  to  show  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are 
willing  to  come  forward  and  write  letters  and  sign  their  names 
and  give  their  addresses,  telling  how  they  live  on  wages  of  from 
five  to  six  to  seven  dollars  a  week  given  in  the  stores  of  New  York, 
and  also  showing  the  deductions  that  are  made  from  that  amount 
for  fines  and  for  various  reasons.    I  think  the  Commission  already 
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has  a  good  deal  of  testimony  upon  the  subject.     It  is  a  terrible 
condition  of  affairs  that  has  to  be  met  and  the  question  is,  how 
shall  It  be  met  ?    Shall  it  be  met  through  organization  or  through 
the  mimmum  wage  or  otherwise?     Now,  the  organization  that  I 
represent,  the  Retail  Clerk's  Union  of  New  York,  and  also  the  large 
international  organization,  the  Retail  Clerk's  International  Pro- 
tective  Association,  stand  for  both  methods.     They  stand  for  the 
minimum  wage  and  they  stand  for  organization.    We  believe  that 
the  two  things  together  will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
parasitic  trade,  as  we  call  it,  the  mercantile  trade.    Organization 
alone  in  that  trade  is  very  difficult.    We  want  to  point  out  some  of 
the  difficulties.    In  the  first  place  the  fluctuations  in  the  trade  -~ 
Dr.  Woolston  has  pointed  out  in  his  report  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  workers,  at  least  one  third,  who  fluctuate  in  and  out  of  • 
the  trade  —  make  it  difficult.    Then  the  fact  the  wages  are  so  low 
that  the  girls  and,  in  many  cases,  the  men  are  unable  to  pay  their 
dues,  IS  another  difficulty.    It  very  hard  to  pay  union  dues  out  of 
a  salary  of  $5  a  week,  and  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Fardy 
yesterday  and  you  know  how  every  penny  counted  with  her  on 
$6.50  a  week  salary.    Now  would  it  have  been  possible  for  a  girl 
on  her  salary  to  have  paid  initiation  fees  and  dues  to  a  trade 
union  ?    We  also  have  bitter  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers to  face.     Members  of  our  union  have  come  and  testified 
for  the  State  Factory  Commission  and  before  the  Federal  Com- 
mission, and,  with  one  exception,  where  there  was  a  particular 
reason  for  it,  those  people,  men  and  women,  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  employment  since  in  the  large  stores  of  New  York  city. 
The  black  list  to  which  we  have  referred  again  and  again  and 
concerning  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Bloomingdale  told  us  to  write  to  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  asking  that  the  black  list  be  opened 
to  the  public,  has  not  been  so  opened  and  has  kept  union  people 
out  of  employment.    An  example  of  how  the  employers  can  arrest 
the  development  of  a  trades  union  in  an  underpaid  trade  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  paper  box  union  in  New  York  city 
That  union  is  almost  dead.     There  is  just  the  remnant  of  it  still 
extant.    It  has  been  fought  steadily  by  the  employers.     Of  course 
we  believe  in  a  high  minimum  wage.    I  would  like  to  see  a  high 
minimum  wage  established  for  women  in  New  York  State     We 


want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Victoria,  conditiona 
in  which  country  have  been  refered  to  many  times  in  these  hear- 
ings, the  minimum  wage  for  the  clerk  is  forty-eight  shillings  a 
week,  $12  a  week. 

Q.  Miss  Duteher,  if  I  may  interrupt  you,  Miss  Marot  stated 
that  the  reasons  those  laws  were  successful  in  these  countries  was 
because  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor ;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  so,  Mr.  Elkus.  In  this  little 
book  that  has  been  published  on  minimum  wage,  a  book,  "  Min- 
imum Wage  in  the  Chain  Making  Industry,"  by  R.  H.  Tawney, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  scientific  publication  to  date, 
it  is  shown  that  minimum  wages  tend  to  prevent  fluctuations  in 
industry  and  to  standardize  industry,  rather  than  to  cause  fluctua- 
tions and  throw  people  out  of  employment.  Unemployment  is 
a  separate  problem  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  insurance 
schemes,  by  employment  bureaus,  and  by  State  aid  to  agriculture. 
I  think  unemployment  has  been  a  serious  question  at  times  in 
Australia  just  as  it  is  here  at  times,  and  it  has  had  to  be  met  by 
such  special  provisions.  Some  people  have  come  here  and  said 
that  minimum  wage  would  hurt  trade  unionism.  We  believe 
there  is  good  testimony  to  show  that  the  minimum  wage  is  a  help 
to  organization.  In  the  first  place  it  gives  people  enough  money 
to  pay  their  union  dues.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  security  and 
hope  that  is  better  than  a  tonic  for  them.  They  feel  strenghtened. 
They  have  some  sort  of  a  basis  on  which  they  can  stand  and  come 
forward  and  I  have  some  authoritative  statements  that  I  would 
like  to  read  to  show  that  trade  unionism  has  succeeded  better 
where  minimum  wages  existed  than  where  they  did  not  exist. 
This  same  book,  "  Minimum  Wage  in  the  Chain  Making  In- 
dustry/^ states  on  page  102  that  a  rate  board  by  introducing  uni- 
formity in  enterprises  and  fixing  a  minimum  upon  which  organi- 
zation can  take  place  makes  it  easier  for  the  workers  to  get 
together  than  when  the  worker  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual 
employers  or  middle  man  who  gives  them  work.  The  discussion 
which  accompanies  its  formation  —  the  formation  of  the  wage 
board  —  and  its  work  implies  a  motive  which  keeps  the  members 
together  and  is  a  training  in  industrial  self-government.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  union  is  much  larger,  anywheres  from  60  to 
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90  per  cent,  among  the  chain  makers  than  it  was  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  minimum  wage.     Correspondingly,  J.  J.  Mallon, 
who  is  a  famous  English  trade  unionist  and  the  secretary  of  the 
English   Anti-Sweating  League,   says,   in  his   article  on   trades 
boards  and  organizations  in  the  National  Woman's  Trade  Re- 
view of  England,  that  the  legal  minimum  wage  so  far  from  being 
an  alternative  to  vigorous  trade  unionism  will  serve  as  an  in- 
centive and  prop  to  combination,  and  he  names  a  long  list  of 
trades  in  which  trades  unions  have  sprung  up  or  been  strengthene-i 
in  England  since  the  minimum  wage  was  introduced  there.     We 
have  similar  testimony  from  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  of  Australia 
and  from  Sir  George  Asquith  in  England  to  show  how  much 
trade  unionism  has  been  strengthened  by  the  minimum  wage.    It 
is  also  a  kind  of  unionism  to  which  employers  object  less  than 
under  other  conditions.     Minimum  wage  makes  conditions  in  the 
trades  so  much  more  standardized,  so  organized  on  both  sides,  that 
it  is  possible  to  go  forward  in  trade  union  propaganda  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  way  for  all  concerned. 

There  is  a  question  of  efficiency  among  workers  which  has  been 
brought  up  many  times.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  as  to  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  present  system  works  a  hardship  to  the  inef- 
ficient instead  of  being  a  help  to  them,  A  great  many  people  who 
are  against  the  minimum  wage  seem  to  consider  that  the  mercantile 
trade  which  employs  100,000  people  in  New  York  city,  the  paper 
box  industry  which  employs  at  least  10,000  people  and  the  candy 
industry  which  employs  perhaps  another  10,000  exist  solely  for 
the  support  or  rather  the  semi-support  of  the  inefficient  workers  of 
New  York, — 

Q.  May  I  interrupt  you  there;  Miss  Marot,  the  last  witness 
testified  that  in  her  opinion  if  there  was  a  minimum  wage  fixed 
that  it  would  result  in  a  great  many  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, the  inefficient  workers,  and  also  that  it  would  mean  the  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery  and  more  methods  of  greater 
efficiency  and  it  would  result  in  longer  hours  if  it  were  possible 
and  in  the  speeding  up  of  work  and  shorter  seasons;  now  we 
would  like  to  be  informed,  as  you  take  a  different  view  of  the  mat- 


ter, what  you  have  to  say  about  that?  A.  In  regard  to  the 
throwing  of  people  out  of  employment,  I  think  it  would  throw  out 
some  of  these  defectives  and  subnormal  people  of  whom  I  have 
just  been  talking,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  them.  I 
have  been  trying  to  show  that  the  presence  in  the  trade  of  these 
people  is  just  a  cruelty  to  themselves  and  a  great  injury  to  other 
people  in  the  trade,  in  that  they  lower  trade  standards. 

Q.  If  they  are  thrown  out  of  work  even  at  a  low  wage  what 
is  going  to  become  of  them?  A.  What  becomes  of  them  now? 
I  have  known  a  large  number  of  such  workers  who  worked  for 
$4.50  a  week  or  so  whose  health  was  undermined  by  it.  I  know 
of  one  girl  for  instance  who  worked  in  the  basement  of  Gimbels 
who  was  undoubtedly  what  we  call  an  inefficient  worker,  and  after 
two  months'  work  there  she  was  three  months  in  the  hospital  and 
she  is  permanently  incapacitated  by  the  strain  of  trying  to  work 
in  a  large  department  store,  a  place  for  which  she  was  not 
adapted  for  reasons  of  health  and  mentality.  It  was  entirely  too 
much  for  her.  I  have  known  of  girls  of  that  kind  who  have  be- 
come insane  through  the  strain  and  gone  to  city  institutions  for 
the  insane,  and  I  have  known  of  others  who  have  gone  into  a  life 
of  prostitution  and  ended  in  Bedford  Reformatory.  I  submit 
that  the  strain  of  big  modem  industries  is  too  much  for  these 
sub-normal  workers  and  they  should  be  out  of  them  entirely.  As 
to  conditions  in  the  trade  I  think  I  answered  that  in  my  citations 
from  Mr.  Towney's  book  on  conditions  among  the  chain  makers. 

Q.  Miss  Marot  said  besides  being  thrown  out  of  employment 
the  employers  would  introduce  better  methods  of  efficiency  so  as 
to  curtail  the  number  of  employees,  and  also  that  they  would  have 
shorter  hours,  and  they  would  -speed  up  the  work  ?  A.  The  book 
already  cited  shows  that  the  minimum  wage  scheme  standardizes 
a  trade  and  lengthens  the  seasons.  It  has  done  that  with  the 
chain  makers,  and  that  is  due  to  a  complicated  economic  cause 
which  I  perhaps  need  not  go  into  here.  The  masters  in  the  chain 
making  industry  were  accustomed  to  close  the  shops  and  say  that 
the  season  was  bad  for  making  chains  and  would  throw  the  work- 
ers out  of  employment,  and  then  take  them  back  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  pay,  make  a  large  quantity  of  chains  and  hold  the  same 
for  higher  prices,  shutting  down  and  throwing  the  workers  out 
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of  employment  again.  The  introduction  of  the  minimum  wage 
ended  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  This  "  lowering  of  wages 
as  an  investment/'  lengthened  the  season. 

As  for  introducing  more  efficient  methods,  machinery  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  that  might  be  possible  in  some  trades.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  possible  in  the  mercantile  trade,  but  in  the  long 
run  improved  machiner>'  has  never  proved  a  real  detriment  to 
the  workers.  I  think  the  history  of  industry  shows  that. 
By  Mr.  Bloomingdale  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Dutcher  whether  she  thinks  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  enacted  with  reference  to  the  help  or  hindrance 
it  might  be  to  trade  unionism?  A.  Mr.  Bloomingdale,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  only  consideration. 

Q.  I  am  referring  more  particularly  to  your  statement  oi  the 
stand  as  to  the  effect  that  it  might  have,  and  it  is  siml,lv  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  think  that  should  be  the  basis  of  legislation 
the  consideration  of  what  help  or  hindrance  it  would  be  to  trade 
unionism  ?  A.  Only  in  that  does  trade  unionism  is  one  of  the 
biggest  modern  movements  to  better  conditions  for  the  worker. 
It  is  just  a  means  to  an  end  like  the  minimum  wage.  The  seed 
is  the  health  and  efficiency  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  con- 
stitute the  state. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  That  doe«  not  answer  my  question. 
By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Bloomingdale  wants  to  know  whether 
trade  unionism  should  be  considered  at  all  in  the  framing  of 
legislation  ?  A.  Yes,  trade  unionism  should  be  considered  be- 
cause trades  unions  have  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion to  contribute  to  any  discussion  of  the  living  wage. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  catch  the  point;  should  the  Legislature 
at  all  m  deciding  whether  or  not  legislation  is  beneficial  consider 
whether  that  is  going  to  help  or  harm  trade  unions?  A.  It  seems 
to  me  they  should  because  trade  unionism  is  — 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  first  consideration  of  what  will  hend^t  the 
people  affected  by  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :  The  first  consideration  and  the  only  con- 
sideration only  ought  to  be  what  benefits  the  state  as  a  whole? 


Commissioner  Dreiee:  Mr.  Bloomingdale,  you  must  admit  it 
benefits  the  state  to  have  well  fed  workers  ? 

Mr.  Bloomingdale:  That  begs  the  question,  Miss  Dreier.  I 
am  trying  to  follow  Miss  Butcher's  idea  in  recommending  this 
legislation  to  know  whether  it  will  help  the  organization  and  as 
to  whether  she  thinks  that  ought  to  be  a  consideration  with  the 
Legislature  in  enacting  legislation  pe?'  se.  ^^ 

Miss  Dutchee:  I  don't  quite  think  Mr.  Bloomingdale  gets  my 
point  in  reply  Whatever  facilitates  arrangements  between  the 
State  and  groups  of  its  citizens  is  a  help  to  the  State  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  easiest  way  to  deal  with  any  trade  is  through 
its  trade  union.  Trade  unionism  makes  all  legislation  by  the 
State  easier  to  frame  and  more  effective  in  operation,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  important  that  minimum  wage  should  conserve  rather 
than  hurt  trade  unionism,  because  it  would  be  and  is  very  difficult 
to  deal  in  any  way  through  the  State  or  otherwise  with  a  completely 
unorganized  trade. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  this  question:  Is  this  so: 
A  law  which  keeps  a  body  of  unskilled  employees  who  can  be 
thrown  out  and  taken  up  at  low  rates  whenever  the  need  of  busi- 
ness requires  and  that  being  partially  employed  it  keeps  unskilled 
labor  on  its  knees  for  any  job  ?  A.  If  I  understand  the  question  — 
and  of  that  I  am  not  sure  —  I  think  that  is  generally  so. 

Q.  Also  this  question  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you:  Should 
the  effect  of  legislation  on  groups  of  employees  be  considered  ? 
A.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  object  of  all  of  these  hearings. 
May  1  add  just  one  word.  It  seems  to  me  very  important  that 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  trades  unions,  minimum  wage  and 
vocational  training  should  be  considered.  One  of  those  letters 
that  I  handed  Mr.  Elkus,  a  letter  from  an  experienced  salewoman, 
describes  life  on  five  dollars  a  week,  and  that  letter  was  written 
by  an  employee  at  Bloomingdale's.  That  is  one  of  the  stores 
where  there  is  a  system  of  vocational  training  in  co-operation 
with  the  public  school  system  of  New  York.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  vocational  training.    It  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  these 
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inefficient  workers  are  going  to  be  made  more  efficient.  But  we 
submit  that  with  wages  as  low  as  they  are,  and  advancement  so 
uncertain  in  a  store  of  the  Bloomingdale  type,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
attract  young  workers  to  such  a  place  by  vocational  training  in 
connection  with  the  business  itself. 

Dr.  Isaac  Rubinow  addressed  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  What  is  your  position  doctor?  A.  I  want  it  understood  I 
am  here  in  a  private  capacity  of  course. 

Q.  We  understand  that,  but  what  is  your  official  position  ?  A. 
I  am  a  statistician  of  an  insurance  company. 

Q.  You  know  the  subject  that  is  under  discussion;  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  what  your  views  are  about  the  whole  matter? 
A.  Mr.  Elkus,  of  course  I  received  a  request  to  come  here  on 
rather  short  notice  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  prepared  any 
definite  statement;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the 
general  stock  of  information  which  has  been  gathered  by  the 
Commission  already.  Of  course  I  have  some  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  minimum  wage  legislation  and  on  the  question  of  labor 
legislation  in  general.  I  have  been  for  15  years  studying  ques- 
tions of  labor  and  have  been  connected  for  nearly  that  time,  or 
perhaps  longer  than  that  time,  with  the  socialist  movement  in  this 
country,  and  so  of  course  I  have  some  views  on  the  problem  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.  If  it  is  any  good  I  want  to  give  the 
weight  of  my  experience  in  favor  of  the  minimum  wage  law.  Of 
course  it  depends  largely  on  what  sort  of  a  minimum  wage  law 
you  have. 

Q.  You  say  you  want  to  give  the  weight  of  your  experience; 
do  you  mean  that  you  have  some  knowledge  of  facts  that  you  can 
give  us?  A.  The  facts  that  I  can  quote  are  the  tacts  of  wage 
conditions  in  this  country.  It  so  happens  that  a  short  time  ago 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  wage  fluctuations  in  the  country 
and  I  brought  a  pamphlet  which  I  could  present  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  anything  they  please  with  it.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
culsion  that  the  sum  total  of  the  result  of  the  last  20  years  of 
economical  development  as  far  as  wage  conditions  are  concerned, 
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real  wages  as  measured  by  the  producing  value,  is  that  there  has 
been  probably  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent    I  suppose 
we  all  agree  that  wage  conditions  in  this  country  are  not  favorable, 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  working  people  who  are  not 
getting  a  sufficient  amount  to  live  decently  and  preserve  their 
health  and  efficiency.     The  opposition  to  minimum  wage  legisr 
lation,  insofar  as  it  comes  from  the  employer  on  the  pure  basis 
of  trying  to  preserve  his  high  profits  I  think  may  be  dismissed 
here.     I  think  that  the  minimum  wage  law,  if  it  is  to  be  an 
efficient  law,  will  cut  into  profits  to  some  extent     I  am  not  a 
prophet  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  cut  into  profits,  but 
the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  large  opposition  to  minimum  wage 
legislation,  as  there  is  to  higher  wages,  indicates  naturally  that 
the  employer  is  not  willing  to  pay  any  more  than  he  has  to  pay, 
but  so  far  as  the  other  opposition  has  been  developed  among 
organized  labor,  and  I  regret  to  say  even  among  some  members 
of  the  socialist  party,  it  is  evidently  based  upon  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  what  organized  economic  effort  of  the  workmen  can 
accomplish.    It  seems  to  me  that  notwithstanding  all  the  conflicts 
between  labor  and  capital  in  the  last  20  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  exaggerated  and  acute  form  which  that  conflict  has  often 
assumed,  and  which  is  known  under  the  labels  of  I.  W.  W.  or 
anything  else,  that  if  the  sum  total  of  the  result  of  the  wage 
conditions  or  fluctuations  is  a  reduction  of  ten  to  twelve  per  cent, 
I  think  that  is  a  pretty  strong  argument  that  economic  effort  can- 
not accomplish  and  was  not  successful  in  keeping  up  the  wage 
standards,  to  say  nothing  of  a  possible  increase,  and  if  organized 
men  who  have  been  in  the  labor  movement  for  decades  and  decades 
were  not  any  more  successful  than  that,  we  can  expect  very  little 
from  organization  of  women.     I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  and 
criticise  the  results  of  the  organization  of  labor  among  women. 
Of  course  I  sympathize  with  anything  they  can  do,  but  it  seems 
to  me  in  the  very  nature  of  things  conditions  among  female  labor 
are  such  that  comparatively  little  can  be  accomplished  by  organ- 
ized labor  alone.     The  large  body  of  female  workers  consists  of 
two  groups,  either  very  young  girls  who  look  upon  their  occu- 
pation as  a  temporary  thing  to  be  followed  by  marriage,  and  they 
have  not  the  incentive  nor  the  experience  to  form  a  favorable 
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organized  labor  movement,  and  insofar  as  we  have  women  of  all 
ages  working  they  are  mostly  married  women  or  widows  who  are 
broken  in  spirit  and  they  are  very  poor  material  for  an  active 
labor  movement  So  far  there  never  was  a  strike  of  women  that 
was  won  without  very  active  assistance  from  the  public  at  large, 
especially  from  organized  male  labor.  Now  it  seems  to  me  au- 
thority can  accomplish  the  same  results  with  a  good  deal  less 
friction  by  utilizing  the  legislative  machinery. 

I  won't  take  any  more  time  than  is  allotted  to  me.  As  far  as  the 
economic  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  law  is  concerned  there  are 
two  things  I  would  like  to  say  about  it.  First  of  all  that  prophecies 
in  regard  to  the  economic  effects  of  legislative  enactment  have  had 
such  a  bad  reputation  in  the  past  that  I  am  not  willing  to  put  much 
faith  in  them.  All  kinds  of  things  have  been  charged  every  time 
labor  legislation  has  been  pushed,  whether  child  labor,  or  reduc- 
tion of  hours  of  labor  or  compensation. 

At  the  time  the  compensation  law  was  considered  —  while  it  is 
not  an  ideal  law  still  it  is  the  most  liberal  in  this  country  —  it  was 
argued  that  the  !N'ew  Jersey  law,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
worst  laws  in  the  country,  would  result  in  wholesale  emigration 
from  New  York  to  New  Jersey.  I  have  failed  to  hear  of  a  single 
case  where  that  prophecy  has  taken  place.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  a  certain  theoretical  basis  for  the  fear  of  possible  interstate  com- 
petition. That  is  the  great  misfortune  in  this  country,  that  it 
applies  itself  to  problems  of  labor  or  social  legislation  and  that  we 
have  to  do  it  by  piece  meal  and  the  next  door  neighbor  may  not  do 
it  as  well  as  we  do,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  has  to  be  met  because 
the  history  of  labor  legislation  has  shown  instead  of  migration  of 
industries  from  one  part  to  the  other  the  progressive  states  have 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  reactionary  states  in  slowly  following, 
and  if  the  State  of  New  York  has  to  fear  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
we  would  never  get  ahead.  We  have  to  take  our  chances  and  see 
what  results  will  follow  and  meet  them  as  they  arrive. 

The  other  general  remark  I  want  to  make  in  regard  to  possible 
economic  effects  of  minimum  wage  legislation,  such  as  dismissal  of 
the  inefficient  and  general  increase  of  unemployment,  I  want  to 
say  that  sort  of  argument  comes  with  bad  grace  from  anyone  who 
believes  in  the  labor  movement,  because  economically  an  increase 
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in  wages  is  an  increase  of  wages  whether  it  comes  through  union 
action  or  social  legislation  and  if  we  are  to  fear  an  increase  of 
wages  because  those  not  within  that  body  may  suffer,  then  of  course 
we  have  to  get  an  economic  action  as  well  as  a  political  action,  be- 
cause there  has  never  been  a  strike  that  would  increase  the  wages 
of  all  of  the  employees  at  the  same  time.  It  may  well  be  that  by 
increasing  wages  at  the  bottom  you  will  make  it  economically  un- 
profitable to  employ  a  certain  class  of  labor.  I  think  on  the  whole 
while  there  may  be  individual  cases  of  hardship  which  have  to  be 
met  in  a  different  way,  on  the  whole  that  is  a  result  to  be  desired. 
As  far  as  girls  are  concerned,  it  will  simply  mean  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  age  when  a  girl  goes  to  work.  It  stands  to  reason, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  older  the  girl  the  more  efficient  she 
is.  If  the  result  will  be  that  the  law  will  cut  out  all  store  girls  of 
15  to  16  that  is  a  result  to  be  desired.  There  are  many  young 
girls  who  work  and  still  the  main  burden  is  upon  their  family. 

It  may  be  that  a  condition  of  crisis,  of  very  severe  unemploy- 
ment, is  not  the  time  to  begin  with  a  minimum  wage  law.  As  a 
matter  fact  it  is  not  the  time  to  begin  almost  anything.  Social 
legislation  has  to  be  experimented  with,  preferably  during  the 
more  favorable  times,  and  preparations  have  to  be  made  for  the 
peculiar  problems  that  the  crisis  creates.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  question  of  social  insurance  is  germane  to  the  topic  you  are 
discussing,  but  I  never  want  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  in  favor  of  my  own  hobby. 

The  Chairman  :  Judging  from  your  book  it  is  your  hobby. 

Mr.  Rubinow  :  I  consider  that  social  insurance  is  in  the  nature 
of  minimum  wage  legislation  because  properly  incorporated  the 
minimum  wage  is  a  living  wage,  not  a  living  wage  only  when  the 
person  is  well  and  uninjured,  but  a  wage  on  a  parity  throughout 
a  year  previous,  of  necessary  standards  of  life.  If  the  minimum 
wage  is  to  be  only  an  entering  wedge  for  wider  legislation,  if  it  is 
to  carry  with  it  sooner  or  later  proper  insurance  against  all  the 
conditions  which  deprive  the  wage  worker  of  the  regular  income, 
whether  it  be  industrial,  accident  or  otherwise,  which  has  already 
been  accomplished,  although  not  in  regard  to  the  department  store 
girl,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  or  sickness  insurance  or  employment  insur- 
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ance,  if  all  these  things  are  to  be  carried  with  it,  then  the  economic 
results  that  apply  and  that  people  so  much  fear  need  not  happen. 

Q.  Suppose  they  are  not  adopted  how  about  the  economic  re- 
sult? A.  If  the  minimum  wage  law  should  emphasize  the  con- 
dition of  marked  unemployment  in  this  State,  I  think  I  should 
welcome  that  which  should  give  us  unemployment  insurance 
sooner  or  later,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  with  recognition  of 
the  unemployment  problem  in  this  country,  which  we  already 
have,  further  action  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure which  the  interested  groups  of  citizens  will  exercise. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  suggestion  of  the  President  which  he  made 
yesterday  that  there  should  be  a  national  employment  informa- 
tion bureau  or  some  of  that  kind?  A.  Employment  agencies 
themselves  are  very  good  when  employment  is  to  be  had.  I  am 
iu  favor  of  public  employment  offices.  I  might  say  more,  I  am 
in  favor  of  monopolistic  employment  offices.  In  other  words,  I 
think  the  question  of  finding  employment  should  not  be  left  to 
private  hands,  to  speculators  to  profit,  but  employment  offices 
cannot  create  employment. 

Q.  Did  not  the  President  go  further  in  his  suggestion  than 
merely  to  have  employment  offices?  A.  I  did  not  read  my  paper 
this  morning,  I  was  too  busy,  so  I  do  not  know  what  the  state- 
ment was,  but  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  to  be  met  eventu- 
ally by  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  That  is  my  deep 
conviction.  Now  the  difficulty  of  unemployment  insurance,  or 
getting  it,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  people  who  are  half 
employed,  who  seem  to  be  employed  and  yet  are  not  earning  their 
living,  and  the  more  quickly  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
known  the  sooner  it  will  come  up  before  the  people  at  large  and 
the  sooner  we  will  get  the  necessary  measures. 

By  Mr.  Bloomingdale  : 

Q.  The  witness  has  referred  incidentally  to  the  opposition  to 
a  minimum  wage  law,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  he 
has  heard  any  opposition  expressed  —  I  haven't  ? 

Mr.  Elkus:     I  have. 

A.  I  might  say  in  regard  to  that,  there  is  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  a  minimum  wage  law  among  organized  labor.    We  might 
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as  well  recognize  that,  but  I  believe  this  to  some  extent  is  due 
to  misunderstanding.  I  think  organized  labor  usually  .condemns 
the  minimum  wage  law  as  compulsory  arbitration.  Outside  of 
the  opposition  to  minimum  wage  law  because  of  the  fear  that  it 
might  interfere  with  the  progress  of  organization,  there  is  the 
further  fact  that  the  minimum  wage  law  may  eventually  lead  to 
an  alteration  of  the  highest  or  maximum  wage  by  the  organized 
state,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  considerable  amount  of  opposi- 
tion to  minimum  wage  exists. 

Q.  I  mean  have  you  heard  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
employer;  I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record  that  there  has  been 
no  opposition  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  employers?  A.  The 
opposition  follows  from  the  fact  that  so  many  there  are  who  do 
not  pay  any  more  than  a  normal  wage.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
proposition  includes  clerical  help  as  well  as  factory  and  store  help. 
My  experience  with  this  work  has  convinced  me  there  is  just  as 
great  a  problem  in  our  largest  offices  as  there  is  in  factories  and 
department  stores,  and  there  is  one  advantage  in  handling  the 
situation,  that  large  offices  cannot  emigrate  to  other  states,  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  interstate  competition  as  tar  as  clerical 
aid  is  concerned.  There  is  many  a  girl  in  the  financial  district 
who  works  in  the  very  center  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  and 
when  I  say  that  I  am  not  saying  it  as  a  political  agitator,  but  as 
one  who  has  seen  things,  who  has  to  go  to  work  witli  a  ten  or 
fifteen  cent  lunch,  and  that  is  regarded  as  quite  a  luxury. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  You  were  just  saying  something  about  interstate  competi- 
tion and  emigration.  I  have  heard  that  same  story  year  after 
year  and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  one  instance  where  a 
manufacturer  left  because  of  legislation  which  was  enacted  in 
this  state.  We  had  a  very  clear  instance  of  that  when  President 
Marks  came  before  us  some  time  ago  and  said  that  because  of 
the  factory  legislation  which  we  enacted  there  were  about  15 
manufacturers  that  he  knew  of  who  were  going  to  leave  the  State 
and  go  to  another  State  where  there  was  a  little  more  laxity  in 
the  law,  and  when  we  tried  to  get  from  the  borough  president  the 
name  of  one  manufacturer  who  would  leave  he  told  us  he  would 
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volunteer  some  later  day  to  give  us  all  of  the  names.  That  was 
some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  and  we  have  to  to-day  not  received 
a  single  name  from  him.  These  statements  made  in  public  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  law,  and  then  making  assertions 
of  that  kind,  and  letting  the  public  impression  get  out  that  this 
is  going  to  happen  with  a  promise  at  some  future  date  to  make 
good  and  not  make  good  should  be  condemned  in  a  public  official 
more  than  in  a  private  individual.  A.  I  want  to  say  that  perhaps 
it  is  not  the  wisest  thing  to  neglect  the  factor  altogether.  I  have 
never  heard  of  anybody  moving  from  one  State  to  another  be- 
cause of  the  compensation  law,  but  I  do  know  that  there  are  manu- 
facturers who  began  in  the  State  of  ^ew  York  and  have  gradually 
extended  their  operations  in  other  States  as  well  and  who  give 
as  a  reason  for  it  the  fact  that  wage  conditions  are  better. 

Q.  For  them?  A.  Better  for  them.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
possible,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  minimum  wage  law  is  more 
drastic  in  its  effect  upon  the  profits  than  the  compensation  act. 
That  is  inevitable.  If  that  is  a  serious  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with,  then  we  should  take  cognizance  of  it.  If  that  is  the  case 
there  is  always  an  incentive  for  the  employer  to  open  a  branch 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  in  the  event  of  a  strike.  We  can- 
not use  that  as  an  argument  against  labor  legislation,  and  if  we 
should  use  it  we  would  be  up  against  a  dead  wall  and  have  to  con- 
form to  the  worst  conditions  in  the  coimtry.  The  lord  knows  we 
have  plenty  bad  States  in  the  country  in  the  matter  of  social  and 
labor  legislation. 

Miss  !Nelle  Swartz  addressed  the  Commission. 
By  Mr.  Elk  us : 

Q.  Miss  Swartz,  what  is  your  official  position  ?  A.  I  am  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Xew  York  city.  In 
some  testimony  which  was  given  on  Thursday  it  was  stated  that 
if  the  minimum  wage  is  established  the  cost  of  the  increased 
wage  would  naturally  come  back  upon  the  public  or  on  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  morning  is^ 
that  the  public  is  paying  for  this  now,  paying  for  it  through 
the  wide  variety  of  charity  which  this  -city  offers.  Any  industry 
which  is  not  paying  to  its  workers  a  living  wage  is  placing  an 


undue  biu-den  upon  charity,  and  is  in  addition  a  parasite  upon 
the  community.  To  illustrate  my  point  I  wish  to  quote  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  13th  where  a  description  of  100 
needy  families  of  New  York  City  is  given.  These  lamilies  were 
selected  for  the  New  York  Times  by  the  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  State  Charity  Association,  three  of  the  largest  relief 
societies  of  New  York  City.  Out  of  these  100  cases,  as  I  said, 
in  the  New  York  Times,  in  70  of  them  women  are  the  wage 
earners  in  the  family.  I  just  wish  to  quote  several  of  these  cases 
to  give  you  an  idea.  In  one  case  where  the  father  is  ill  the  mother 
has  one  small  child  dependent  upon  her.  The  woman  is  working 
in  a  factory  earning  $4  a  week.  The  church  helps  with  a  weekly 
allowance  of  $4.50  a  week.  The  Charity  Organization  Society 
appeals  for  $50  to  supplement  the  woman's  earnings.  There  is 
still  another,  the  father  is  dead.  There  is  a  woman  and  two  small 
children.  She  works  in  a  tie  factory  earning  80  cents  a  day  and 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  appeals  for  help.  In  still 
another  case  the  only  support  of  the  family  is  a  young  girl  who 
is  working  in  a  New  York  City  department  store  earning  $4  a 
week  as  a  cash  girl.  The  Charity  Society  Organization  appeals 
and  asks  the  public  to  supplement  her  earnings  to  the  extent  of 
$15  a  month.  And  in  still  another,  the  father  has  heart  disease. 
He  is  in  a  public  sanitarium  and  four  of  the  five  children  have 
been  placed  in  public  institutions.  The  mother  is  supporting 
a  fifth  child,  but  her  meager  earnings  can  only  pay  for  food  for 
herself  and  baby,  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  asks 
the  public  to  supply  her  with  clothing.  I  have  just  given  a  few 
of  these.    There  are  many  more  of  them  I  might  cite. 

Are  we  not  therefore  creating  these  conditions  which  we  are 
called  upon  later  to  alleviate.  It  seems  to  me  necessary  that  we 
secure  some  standard  of  payment  for  our  working  people. 

On  Thursday  some  employer  spoke  of  a  minimum  wage  being 
imposed  upon  them.  If  we  should  have  minimum  wage  boards 
which  will  fix  the  wage  rates  they  will  be  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  employers  and  employees  and  the  public  and  the  wage 
would  not  be  imposed  upon  him  because  he  would  have  a  voice 
in  fixing  that  wage. 

The  advantages  of  wage  boards  it  seems  to  me  are  first  the  get- 
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ting  together  of  the  employer  and  the  underpaid  employe  and  the 
public  to  discuss  this  question.  That  particularly  recommends 
this  to  those  who  believe  in  democracy.  It  would  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  employes,  the  employers  and  the 
public  and  each  realizing  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  other 
all  would  be  correspondingly  more  tolerant.  In  sucii  a  commis- 
sion wage  boards  would  give  voice  to  the  now  defenseless  worker, 
and  to  the  employer  as  well  as  the  conscience  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh  addressed  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Marsh  :  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  you  ought  to  call  this 
is  not  the  minimum  wage  for  the  workers,  but  the  maximum 
privilege  rate  for  each,  the  maximum  luxury  wage  for  each. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Of  course,  as  I  am  limited  to  five 
minutes,  I  can't  go  into  much  of  an  argument,  but  I  will  leave 
some  proof  with  you. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  You  may  add  to  your  written  statement,  you  may 
add  anything  to  your  statement  and  it  will  appear  in  the  record 
afterward. 

Mr.  Marsh  :  Thank  you,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  Of  course 
the  wrong  way  to  go  after  improving  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  to  try  to  get  them  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  boot  straps, 
which  you  do  in  the  minimum  wage.  The  only  effective  thing  is 
to  knock  out  privilege.  Now,  as  far  as  women  are  concerned  and 
minors,  I  want  to  say  that  personally,  although  I  do  not  speak 
for  any  organization  which  I  represent,  I  favor  this  minimum 
wage  merely  because  they  have  no  vote.  If  they  had  a  vote  and 
continued  to  vote  for  the  present  parties  they  ought  to  suffer,  and 
if  they  had  a  vote  and  failed  to  use  that  vote  in  order  to  cut  out 
privilege  and  did  not  stop  sending  out  Tammany  Hall  candidates 
and  Republicans  to  continue  to  represent  them,  they  ought  to 
suffer,  but  to  be  logical  your  minimum  wage  ought  to  cover  the 
emigrant  who  does  not  vote.  Now  my  only  justification  for  intro- 
ducing the  minimum  wage  is  this :  the  State  of  New  York  should 
say  now  you  poor  women  and  children  you  have  not  a  vote,  and 
we  the  political  parties,  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Republican  organ- 
ization, get  our  support  from  the  privileged  classes.  We  permit 
them  to  exploit  you  by  high  rents.  Wall  street  contamination  and 
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various  protective  privileges  that  we  do  not  think  it  fair  that  you 
poor  women  should  suffer  so  much,  therefore  we  will  let  you  have 
a  little  more  wage  which  will  come  out  of  the  consumers  in  the 
long  run,  but  of  course  I  say  you  ought  to  let  that  apply  to  the 
emigrants  who  do  not  vote  similarly.  Now  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  women  and  children  will  not 
increase  the  cost  of  goods.  For  instance  in  the  coal  strike  that 
arose,  the  operators  increased  the  miners  about  25  cents  a  ton 
for  coal  and  raised  the  price  of  coal  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  very  shortly.  Of  course  that  was  paid  by  the  consumer. 
It  don't  reduce  the  profits  in  the  least  to  the  manufacturers.  I 
hope  this  Commission  realizes  that  just  now  they  are  begging 
the  employers  for  God  sake  to  give  some  work  to  the  people  and 
then  pay  the  increase  wage.  That  is  what  you  ask.  It  is  not  a 
large  wage,  but  relatively  a  large  one  and  it  is  most  unfortunate 
time  to  make  this  suggestion,  and  the  manufacturers  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  say  to  the  Legislature  we  want  to  be  fair,  but  we 
demand  that  you  relieve  us  and  the  other  workers  from  the  ex- 
tortions of  these  before  you  ask  us  to  pay  a  minimum  wage. 
Now  I  challenge  anyone  to  say  that  the  minimum  wage  in  any 
country  under  the  present  system  of  privilege  has  helped  the 
working  people  very  materially,  because  prices  will  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  you  can  raise  the  minimum  wage  or  any  other 
wage,  and  until  you  have  freedom  of  production  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  exchange  your  minimum  wage  is  chiefly  going  to  benefit 
the  privileged  classes.  I  grant  you  it  will  partly  benefit  the 
women  and  the  minors  who  are  made  the  beneficiaries  of  it,  but 
not  to  any  large  extent,  and  the  benefit  will  largely  accrue  to  the 
privileged  classes.  It  will  also  come  out  of  the  consumer  who 
pays  the  freight.  I  want  to  be  very  clear  as  saying  personally 
that  those  women  who  do  not  vote  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
minimum  wage,  and  as  soon  as  they  do  vote  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  minimum  wage,  and  only  as  long  as  the  nonvoters  do  not 
vote  are  they  in  any  way  entitled  to  the  minimum  wage.  This  is 
better  than  charity  perhaps,  but  it  does  not  really  increase  the 
real  wage.  It  increases  the  nominal  wage,  but  not  the  real  wage, 
and  what  the  working  people  are  concerned  with  is  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages. 
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I  would  like  to  give  a  few  figures  as  to  what  the  minimum 
wage  would  mean.  The  average  wage  paid  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  workers  in  factories  in  New  York  City  in  1909  —  these 
are  from  the  census  figures  —  was  $584.10.  Had  all  the  workers 
been  paid  $900  the  total  wages  paid  these  factory  employees 
would  have  been  about  $490,000,000,  or  $167,000,000  more  than 
the  total  wages  they  actually  received.  Of  course  all  of  these  were 
not  women  nor  minors.  Assuming  that  on  the  average  only 
400,000  people  with  families  dependent  upon  them  were  working 
in  factories  and  receiving  $360  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  this 
would  mean  an  increase  in  wages  of  $126,500,000  in  round  figures, 
but  there  are  in  normal  times  at  least  1,400,000  people  working 
for  hire,  probably  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  getting  less 
than  the  minimum  wage.  Simply  trying  to  raise  wages  by  fiat 
is  not  any  more  effective  than  trying  to  legislate  morality  into 
a  community  that  does  not  want  it. 

Our  tax  system  requires  from  the  family  in  this  city  and 
country  that  they  pay  about  $180  more  than  they  ought  to  pay. 
As  the  Globe  put  it  in  an  editorial  the  other  day,  the  land  owners 
are  taking  about  $300  per  family  in  taxes  and  ground  rent,  the 
cost  of  government  another  $300  and  they  say  it  is  no  wonder  we 
have  hard  times  when  half  of  the  earnings  of  the  families  in  IN'ew 
York  City  —  not  half  on  the  average,  but  roughly  half,  go  to  the 
government  and  for  profits  to  the  land  owners,  and  then  you  can 
figure,  of  course,  the  exploitation  of  other  interests  which  detract 
from  what  seems  to  me  the  large  nominal  wage  but  what  is  really 
a  very  small  wage.  If  you  want  to  have  wages  raised  for  women 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  compel  the  utilization  of  the  land  and  the 
other  resources  of  the  country.  You  can  pass  these  laws.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  it  will  do  much  harm.  I  talked  with  a  gentle- 
man in  London  who  was  administering  the  minimum  wage  law 
for  those  four  trades  and  they  were  not  at  all  optimistic  as  to  the 
real  benefit  to  the  working  people.  Temporarily,  it  would  relieve 
the  situation,  but  as  long  as  your  cost  of  living  is  going  up  100 
points  and  your  wage  is  going  up  only  20,  you  are  never  going 
to  have  them  catch  up  with  each  other,  and  you  cannot  in  that 
way  help  the  working  people.  You  have  got  to  follow  the  economic 
laws  and  take  off  ever^  sort  of  privilege. 


Rome  G.  Brown,  Esq.,  addressed  the  Commission : 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  you  were  the  counsel  in  a  recent  case  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  attacked  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  minimum  wage  law  which  was  passed  in  Oregon  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was,  that  is  one  of  the  counsel. 

Q.  And  you  have  considered  this  minimum  wage  question? 
A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  it  ?  A.  I  have 
not  prepared  any  formal  statement.  I  have  put  together  in  my 
mind  mostly  since  I  entered  the  room  the  points  that  I  thought 
would  be  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  of  this  Commission,  and  if  I 
could  state  those  without  too  many  questions  it  would  give  us 
more  time  for  questions  afterwards. 

The  Chairman:  I  suggest  that  we  not  interrupt  Mr.  Brown 
at  all. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or 
rather  try  to  answer  you  or  tell  you  I  cannot  afterwards.  I  will 
be  very  brief  in  my  statement.  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  the 
first  place  that  I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  minimum  wage 
or  any  other  economic  question.  I  want  my  position  exactly 
understood.  As  a  student  such  as  any  practicing  lawyer  is  in 
general  questions  first,  and  second  as  particularly  interested  in 
the  legal  or  constitutional  view  of  the  minimum  wage  question, 
I  had  made  some  investigations  and  studies  in  connection  with 
the  constitutional  view  point.  I  should  right  here,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  say  that  I  will  ask  permission  to  submit 
a  short  typewritten  summary,  for  I  shall  be  very  desultory  in  my 
statements.  In  connection  with  these  legal  studies  and  my  per- 
sonal studies  I  happened  to  come  across  some  of  the  points  con- 
nected with  the  general  questions  or  policies  with  regard  to  the 
minimum  wasre  and  I  assumed  that  what  little  information  I 
could  give  you  from  my  experience  and  study  is  what  the  Com- 
mission desires.  That  is  I  understand  the  question  before  the 
Commission  is  as  to  whether  it  will  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  !N'ew  York  a  statutory  minimum  wage,  and  if  so, 
what  sort  of  a  statutory  minimum  wage. 
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The  time  is  past  when  any  frank  or  well  informed  person  can 
deny  that  there  are  evils  arising  from  inequality  of  wages.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  admit  nor  deny  the  various  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  upon  that  point.  There  are  too  many  employees 
and  of  course  they  consist  of  the  lower  class  of  employees  who  are 
getting  too  low  wages.  There  are  too  many  employers  who  are 
paying  less  than  they  ought  to  pay.  As  to  what  extent  from  the 
employer  view  point  increase  should  be  made  or  as  to  what  extent 
from  the  employee  view  point  the  increase  should  be  made,  and 
as  to  how  the  increase  should  be  provided  for  is  the  real  question 
at  issue.  Now  respecting  the  minimum  wage  and  particularly 
the  legislative  minimum  wage,  I  do  not  see  any  danger,  economic, 
industrial  or  social  in  a  minimum  wage.  I  do  not  find  from  mv 
studies  any  danger  necessarily  in  a  legislative  minimum  wage. 
The  danger,  it  seems  to  me,  threatens  from  the  method  or  the 
means  by  which  the  minimum  wage  is  to  be  established  and  en- 
forced. In  the  discussion  of  the  question  much  has  been  said  of 
the  necessity,  the  advantage  in  the  education  of  the  employee, 
those  who  on  account  of  inefficiency  or  illiteracy  have  not  brought 
themselves  up  to  this  standard  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  which  would  seem  from  some  quarters  to  place 
the  blame  of  the  situation  upon  the  employee.  I  agree  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  to  abate  this  admitted  evil  of  inefficient  wages 
is  the  education  of  the  employee,  but  I  think  as  much  and  per- 
haps more  is  needed  the  education  of  the  employer,  and  I  think 
the  fault  of  insufficient  and  inadequate  wages  exislfe  to-day, 
although  I  think  it  has  been  largely  exaggerated,  but  they  do 
exist  —  that  fault  is  due  to  the  employer  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
employee  and  in  both  instances  I  believe  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
education. 

Employers  are,  many  of  them,  selfishly  not  giving  what  their 
business  will  allow  to  their  employees.  Other  employers  are  pay- 
ing liberal  wages.  The  selfish  ones  need  an  incentive  in  order  to 
compel  or  to  influence  them  to  co-operate  with  the  other  larger 
class  of  employees  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  sufficient  wage.  The 
employees  need  education  and  means  of  co-operation,  not  only 
among  themselves,  but  between  them  as  a  class  and  the  employers 
as  a  class. 
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In  my  opinion,  and  I  draw  my  conclusion  from  the  studies  I 
have  made,  it  is  absolutely  futile  to  attempt  to  enforce  efficiency 
of  the  employees  by  legislation.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  futile  to 
attempt  to  enforce  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  benevolence  or  any 
other  good  quality  on  the  part  of  the  employers  by  legislation. 
I  think  the  element  of  force  is  something  that  should  be  avoided. 
Therefore  I  believe  that  the  best  method  and  the  only  real  prac- 
tical method  to  bring  about  useful  results,  results  in  regard  to 
this  wage  question,  useful  to  the  employee  and  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  is  through  co-operation,  through  educa- 
tion of  both  classes,  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Wages  have 
been  improved  heretofore  to  a  great  extent  by  just  such  co-opera- 
tion, the  influence  of  the  better  class  of  employers  upon  those  who 
are  not  as  liberal  and  by  means  of  co-operation  between  the  em- 
ployees and  the  employers.  I  believe  that  if  a  minimum  wage  is 
to  be  legislated  it  should  be  on  this  theory  that  I  have  spoken  of, 
that  the  best  benefits  will  arise  from  co-operation,  from  vomntary 
actions  and  not  forced  actions,  at  least  not  to  the  extent  that  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  shall  subject  the  employer  lo  a  criminal 
or  civil  prosecution.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  minimum  wage 
in  Massachusetts,  so  there  are  in  legislating  minimum  wage,  two 
classes,  the  non-compulsory  statutes  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
statute  of  1912,  which  was  followed  in  Nebraska,  and  the  com- 
pulsory statutes  which  have  been  passed  in  these  five  or  six  states 
by  the  Legislatures  of  1914. 

Now  my  statement  and  position  that  it  is  the  non-compulsory 
statute  which  is  the  most  effective  to  bring  about  an  improvement 
in  the  wage  condition  is  shown,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  way  the 
Massachusetts  statute  was  formulated.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts appointed  a  board  to  investigate  the  question,  just,  I  assume, 
as  you  are  investigating  it  now.  That  investigation  was  during  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more,  and  they  studied  the  experience  in  Eng- 
land, in  Victoria  and  other  countries  of  Australasia.  The  result 
of  that  investigation  after  studying  the  experience  ot  ail  of  the 
countries  in  which  a  compulsory  minimum  wage  had  been  put 
into  effect,  the  result  of  that  investigation  and  report  was  this 
conclusion  which  was  placed  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts; these  special  boards,  referring  to  the  boards  in  England 
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and  these  other  countries  —  mind  you  this  was  a  report  that  was 
made  in  1911  to  the  Legislature  of  1912 — although  authorized 
to  secure  a  living  wage  in  truth  have  served  to  formulate  rules  for 
a  trade  and  bring  employees  and  employers  into  co-operation  to 
provide  suitable  machinery  for  the  readjustment  of  wages  and 
other  matters  due  to  changing  economic  conditions,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  report  the  Massachusetts  statute  was  formulated 
and  passed  in  the  non-compulsory  form.    It  omitted  the  criminal 
liability  of  non-compliance;  it  omitted  the  civil  liability;  it  pro- 
vided for  a  board  to  investigate  all  occupations  throughout  the 
State  and  to  make  its  report  to  the  Legislature,  or  to  make  its 
report  and  publish  it  as  to  what  they  deemed  in  any  particular 
action  as  to  particular  classes  the  methods  to  be  adopted  towards 
a  living  wage.  And  the  remedy  was  by  publicity,  that  is,  the  only 
penalty  was  publicity,  instead  of  the  courts,  publishing  the  names 
of  the  employers  who  were  not  complying  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board.     The  theory  of  this  statute  arises  from  the 
experience  of  the  statutes  in  England,  that  the  only  really  bene- 
ficial features  which  had  worked  out  in  those  statutes  wei*e  the 
co-operative  features.     Such  a  statute  as  Massachusetts  adds  to 
the  co-operation  which  may  be  offered  between  the  employers  or 
between  the  employees  or  between  both  classes.     It  adds  to  them 
and  promotes  it  by  the  investigations  of  the  State  Board  that  are 
made  under  official  sanction.     It  adds  and  stimulates  —  it  adds 
an  official  stimulus  and  an  authoritative  stimulant  to  the  spirit 
which  the  employers,  or  some  of  them  at* least,  already  have  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  the  employee.     It  add  also  a  stimulus  to 
the  employee  to  co-operate  with  the  employer,   and  as  I  have 
stated  the  only  real  beneficial  result  will  finally  come  by  co- 
operation. 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Aves,  who  was  sent  by  England  in  1909  to 
investigate  the  conditions  in  Victoria  and  in  Australasia  reported 
to  the  British  authorities  in  regard  to  the  experience  there,  just 
as  you  are  investigating  here  —  Mr.  Aves  found  and  so  reported 
that  up  to  that  time  in  1909  the  experience  in  Australasia  had 
been  rather  brief  and  it  had  been  confined  to  times  of  prosperity 
and  that  the  minimum  wage  there  had  been  operative  only  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  employments.    However,  he  reported  to 
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the  British  authorities  that  the  evidence  he  had  found,  he  says, 
"  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  recommendations  by  any  special  boards  that 
may  be  constituted  in  this  country  —  referring  to  England  — 
legally  binding  because  if  this  power  were  granted  it  could  not 
with  regard  to  wages  be  effectively  exercised." 

That  report  of  Mr.  Aves  was  acted  upon  or  rather  it  had  in- 
fluence upon  the  action  of  the  English  Parliament  in  passing 
the  act  of  1910  which  was  the  first  minimum  wage  statute  there. 
That  minimum  wage  statute  was  applied  to  only  three  or 
four  I  think  sweated  industries  and  to  certain  employment 
which  required  work  under  ground.  That  experience  and 
advice  of  Mr.  Aves  were  before  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion and  they  studied  the  question  as  reported  by  him  and 
made  an  independent  investigation  and  secured  the  advice  and 
experience  up  to  1912  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  acting 
upon  the  advice  and  report  of  this  Commission  instituted  for  that 
purpose  —  I  am  a  New  Englander  a  little  partial  to  iN'ew  England 
enlightenment  —  I  should  say  that  Massachusetts  could  be  taken 
as  enlightened  a  state  as  there  is,  except  'New  York  of  course  — 
enlightened  people  of  that  state  came  deliberately  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  non-compulsory  statute  that  would  be  beneficial. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  needed  was  promotion 
of  co-operation,  forcing  the  employers  who  were  already  willing  to 
do  better,  and  to  bring  in  line  the  employers  who  were  lagging 
behind.  They  thought  also  that  what  was  needed  was  not  force  — 
not  compulsion  exactly  —  but  official  promotion  of  co-operation 
between  employers  and  employees  without  the  element  of  force, 
because  as  I  have  said  it  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  by  l^slation 
to  force  efficiency  or  to  force  added  efficiency  in  employees.  It  is 
utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  force  a  spirit  of  benevolent  co-operation 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it  upon  the  part  of  the  employer.  More 
than  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Aves,  when  he  found  that  the  real  bene- 
ficial, and  the  only  beneficial  features  of  the  English  act  had  been 
through  the  co-operative  features,  he  also  found  as  he  stated  that 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  were  made  legally  binding 
he  thought  that  such  power  to  force  wages  could  not  be,  although 
enacted  effectively  exercised.     So  my  conclusion  from  that  point 
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is  simply  of  course  my  opinion  from  my  studies,  that  con- 
sidered purely  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  without  discussing  our 
peculiar  system  of  government  here  and  the  powers  of  legislation, 
considering  it  as  a  mere  matter,  of  policy,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to 
go  no  further  if  you  are  going  to  legislate  a  minimum  wage  —  it 
is  advisable  to  go  no  further  than  fixing  a  non-compulsory  wage  in 
the  manner  it  is  fixed  in  Massachusetts. 

Let  me  give  this  suggestion:  you  can  change  from  a  non-com- 
pulsory statute  to  a  compulsory  statute  with  less  dangers  of  evils 
than  you  can  to  enact  without  sufficient  consideration  or  proof  of 
its  advisability,  a  compulsory  statute  with  a  possibility  that  you 
would  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  non-compulsory  statute.  Take  the 
thing  by  steps  and  do  not  run  the  risk  of  over-doing  it,  because 
this  element  that  Mr.  Aves  speaks  of,  that  even  if  the  Legislature 
had  the  power  to  enact  and  enforce  a  compulsory  statute,  neverthe- 
less even  in  England  he  finds  that  such  a  statute  does  not  work  out. 
The  powers  attempted  to  be  given  are  not  effectively  exercised  to 
bring  about  the  result  that  is  desired.  On  the  contrary  under  the 
non-compulsory  statute  the  non-compulsory  idea  works  out  not 
only  in  theory  but  also  in  practice. 

But  to-day  when  the  legislative  minimum  wage  is  spoken  of  there 
is  in  mind  almost  always  the  compulsory  minimum  wage  such  as, 
for  instance,  was  enacted  in  Oregon  and  has  been  enacted  in  five 
or  six  other  states,  all  with  the  feature  of  the  commission  investi- 
gation and  report  except  in  Utah.  When  we  come  to  the  compul- 
sory statute  there  is  that  element  of  force,  that  drastic  feature, 
that  compulsory  feature  by  reason  of  which  the  statute,  as  I  say, 
becomes  ineffective,  because  it  will  not  work  out  right  It  compels 
instead  of  induces.  It  places  a  situation  absolutely  unyielding  in- 
stead of  working  up  to  it  gradually  by  voluntary  promotion  and 
co-operation  and  more  than  that  the  principle  of  the  statute  is  I 
believe  illegal.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  legal  proposition 
because  it  has  been  discussed  at  Washington  and  will  probably  be 
decided  soon,  but  let  us  discuss  it  as  though  the  principle  of  that 
compulsory  legislation  had  been  sustained,  as  though  it  were  pos- 
sible to  have  it  sustained  —  I  say  the  element  of  force  and  com- 
pulsion is  an  evil,  is  a  pure  matter  of  policy  for  the  community, 
for  the  compulsory  statute  makes  the  basis  of  the  minimum  wage 
the  amount  that  it  costs  the  employee  to  live  in  health  and  comfort 


It  makes  the  wage  based  upon  a  purely  individual  thing  which  is 
neither  creative  nor  increased  nor  affected  by  the  effect  of  employ- 
ment.:   It  makes  the  amount  of  the  wage  to  be  paid  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  units  of  work  that 
the  employee  does  or  is  able  to  perform.  It  makes  the  computation 
of  the  amount  of  the  wage  to  be  based  independently  of  the  con- 
sideration of  whether  the  work  is  worth  the  wage  to  the  employer. 
In  other  words  the  very  theory  of  the  compulsory  minimum  wage 
is  a  statutory  compulsion  that  the  employer  shall  pay  to  his  em- 
ployee —  the  class  that  are  affected  by  the  minimum  wage  is  the 
lower  class  earners  —  shall  pay  them  the  difference  between  what 
they  earn  and  what  it  costs  them  to  live,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
less  than  what  the  work  is  worth  to  him  and  no  matter  what  he 
can  in  his  business  afford  to  pay.     Now  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
economics,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  anything,  but  my  conclusion  from 
what  I  have  studied  here  is,  that  if  you  once  establish  the  principle 
that  you  are  going  to  fix  a  compulsory  wage,  independent  of  any 
consideration  of  what  it  is  paid  for  or  what  is  the  consideration 
received  in  return,  in  other  words  if  you  are  going  to  fix  a  com- 
pulsory wage  on  a  basis  that  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  employee,  you  have  established  a  principle  which 
inevitably  must  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  employees.     If  you 
have  established  the  principle  that  the  State,  for  instance,  has 
the  power  to  enact  and  enforce  a  minimum  wage,  which  compels 
an  employer  to  give  more  than  what  the  employee  earns,  and  is 
based  solely  upon  the  cost  of  living  then  yon  have  established  the 
power  to  fix  a  maximum  wage  by  statute ;  that  is  you  establish  the 
power  for  the  minimum  wage  to  make  the  employer  pay  more 
than  he  receives,  and  you  have  by  the  same  principle  the  power  to 
enact  a  statute  compelling  the  employee  to  give  more  than  he  re- 
ceives, in  other  words  to  give  more  work  for  a  less  wage  than  it  is 
worth,  and  when  you  have  once  established  that  principle  in  our 
system  of  government  you  have  established  a  principle  under 
which  it  is  possible  to  create  what  is  slavery. 

Am  I  alone  in  this  idea  ?  The  platform  of  the  so-called  Pro- 
gressive party  in  this  campaign  —  I  never  could  call  them  Pro- 
gressives —  third  party  I  would  rather  call  them  —  that  party  in 
the  last  campaign  included  in  its  platform,  beside  all  of  the  other 
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vagaries  that  had  been  thought  of  up  to  that  time,  the  minimum 
wage  for  women  and  minors,  and  I  say  the  statutory  compulsion 
of  minimum  wage  for  women  and  children  and  for  all  classes  of 
workers  is  a  vagary  and  impracticable  proposition.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  opposition  party  should  answer  that  ques- 
tion, and  President  Wilson,  though  so  far  as  my  information 
guides  me,  is  neither  a  Tammanyite,  nor  a  Progressive,  nor  a 
Socialist,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  heard  to-day  he  is  quali- 
fied to  be  heard  —  Mr.  Elkus:  Xor  a  Republican). 

Mr.  Bkown:     I  did  not  say  nor  a  Republican,   because  it 
happens  that  the  Republicans  agree  with  President  Wilson  in  his 
statement  when  he  says,  if  a  minimum  wage  were  established  by 
law  a  great  majority  of  employers  would  take  occasion  to  bring 
their  wage  scale  as  near  as  might  be  down  to  the  level  of  the 
minimum.     In  other  words,  that  the  establishment  of  a  compul- 
sory minimum  wage  would  not  only  establish  the  principle  under 
which  a  statutory  maximum  wage  could  be  enforced,  which  would 
be  dangerous,  but  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  minimum 
wage  would  have  the  effect  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  officially 
increase  the  w^ages  of  the  lower  class  of  labor  to  decrease  the  wages 
of  the  higher  class  of  labor,  and  so  Mr.  Gompers  —  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  pertinent,  he  being  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
so  that  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  says  with  reference  to  this  proposi- 
tion, "  I  recognize  the  danger,"  he  says,  "  of  such  a  proposition. 
The  minimum  wage  would  become  the  maximum  from  which  we 
should  find  it  necessary  to  depart."     And  he  further  says,  '•  I 
fear  an  attack  that  has  not  been  discussed  and  that  is,  that  the 
same  law  may  endeavor  to  force  men  to  work  for  the  minimum 
wage  and  when  government  compels  men  to  work  for  a  minimum 
wage  that  means  slavery.''     There  are  other  objections  to  the 
compulsory  law,  but  lest  I  should  take  too  much  time  let  me  pass 
on  simply  to  note  in  an  unconsecutive  way  certain  opinions  that 
I  noted  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  table. 

It  is  too  much  overlooked,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  discussions  of 
this  question,  that  what  we  are  after  is  really  the  benefit  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Our  purposes  should  be  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  or  if  you  are  speaking  from  a  state  view- 
point, of  the  State,  and  that  means  the  entire  community  of  the 
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State.  What  does  prosperity  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  the  prosperity 
simply  of  workers?  Does  it  mean  simply  the  prosperity  or  in- 
creased prosperity  of  this  particular  class  of  workers  w^hose  wages 
do  not  now  equal  what  it  costs  them  to  live  ?  Certainly  not  The 
prosperity  which  we  are  trying  to  work  out  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
entire  commimity,  and  that  prosperity  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  its  industrial  enterprises,  and  the  prosperity,  properly  speaking, 
of  the  laboring  classes,  both  those  who  are  the  low  class  and  the 
low  paid,  and  those  who  are  high  paid,  all  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  more  than  any  other  element  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  of  the  State  or  nation.  To  say  then  that  a 
wage  or  a  compulsory  contribution  would  be  forced  upon  em- 
ployers in  industry  or  in  any  other  employment  which  takes  not 
at  all  into  consideration  what  they  are  able  to  pay,  which  does 
not  at  all  take  into  consideration  the  consideration  which  they 
received  from  those  whom  they  are  compelled  to  pay  is  contrary 
to  any  idea  of  promoting  their  prosperity.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

Another  point:  we  have  in  America  to-day,  generally  speaking, 
the  highest  wages  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  we  have  had 
the  highest  wages,  and  on  account  of  those  wages  the  cost  of 
production  is  greater  here  than  in  foreign  countries.  In  order 
to  protect  our  industries  and  not  have  them  suffer  by  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  countries,  we  have  put  on  a  tariff.  Primarily 
the  reason  and  the  necessity  of  that  tariff,  however  you  may  agree 
or  disagree  with  it,  as  an  economic  feature  of  legislation,  the  neces- 
sity for  that  tariff  is  the  high  cost  of  production,  and  that  high 
cost  of  production  is  mostly  due  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  high 
wages  that  are  given,  and  therefore  every  increase  in  the  wage 
made  tends  to  create  a  demand  for  a  higher  tariff.  In  another 
way,  the  increased  w^age,  if  it  is  enforced  by  compulsory  legisla- 
tion, increases  the  prices  because  it  increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion through  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  but  then  again  the  cost 
of  the  product  becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of  living,  and,  therefore, 
automatically,  the  cost  of  living  is  raised,  and  again  by  that  prices 
are  raised,  and  there  tends  by  this  principle  of  minimum  wage  to 
be  established  a  sort  of  automatic  lever,  at  one  time  raising  prices 
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and  at  any  other  time  raising  wages,  that  is,  raising  the  wage  based 
on  the  cost  of  living.  I  say  it  tends  to  that  extent.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  say  that  the  tendency  is  equal  to  the  point  of  the  raise 
of  the  wage  because  of  course  your  products  are  consumed  not 
only  by  the  laboring  class,  but  by  a  very  large  class  of  people. 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  the  compulsory  mini- 
mimi  wage  is  undesirable  because  if  the  principle  is  recognized 
in  this  country  the  same  principle  will  allow  our  legislators  to 
enact  and  enforce  prices  as  to  all  commodities  because  labor  is  a 
commodity.  It  is  a  subject  of  contract,  and  when  you  have  once 
established  the  principle,  as  I  say,  of  fixing  a  minimum  wage, 
you  have  established  the  principle  of  fixing  the  minimum  price, 
you  have  also  established  the  principle  of  fixing  the  maximum 
wage  and  therefore  the  principle  of  fixing  the  maximum  price. 
That  result  I  submit  without  argument  is  undesirable. 

To  me  the  compulsory  minimum  wage,  whether  it  is  advocated 
or  represented  by  the  socialists,  is  a  social  menace.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  socialism,  but  I  am  going  to  assume  that  some- 
body agrees  with  me  that  the  socialist  proposition  is  not  desirable. 
That  is  the  assumption  of  my  statement  anyway.  I  am  not  a 
socialist,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  socialism.  I  do  not  disbelieve  in 
everything  they  advocate,  but  I  do  disbelieve  in  the  main  essen- 
tials of  their  creed.  The  fxmdamental  basis  of  socialism,  as  I 
am  now  considering,  is  a  compulsory  division  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not.  It  may  be  profits,  it  may  be  prop- 
erty, it  may  be  something  else.  Now  when  you  compel  one  class 
of  people  to  pay  to  an  employee  the  difference  between  what  they 
earn  and  what  it  costs  them  to  live,  I  say  that  is  a  compulsory 
division  of  property  by  one  class  of  people  to  another  class. 

More  than  that,  when  you  have  once  established  under  one  of 
these  statutes  a  certain  specified  minimum  wage"  for  a  particular 
class  of  employees  that  is  only  a  starting  point,  and  the  same 
board  the  next  year  raises  the  figure.  When  you  have  taken  an 
employee  who  is  getting  $6  a  week  and  you  raise  her  wage  to  $8 
a  week  she  increases  her  standard  of  living  and  increases  her  cost 
of  living.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  tends  to  in- 
crease the  standard  of  living,  especially  from  one  viewpoint,  but 
as  soon  as  you  get  the  standard  of  living  increased  then  you  have 
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to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  meet  that  standard,  so  it  is 
simply  a  step  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  wage  on  the  principle  of 
compulsory  division,  and  it  only  becomes  a  short  step  without 
changing  the  principle  of  such  legislation  to  pass  from  a  mere 
compulsory  division  under  the  guise  of  wages  to  a  compulsory 
division,  expressly  a  division  of  profits  and  that  is  exactly  the 
goal  to  which  this  sort  of  legislation  would  tend,  and  when  you 
have  established  that  principle  there  is  only  a  step  further  to 
establish  the  compulsory  division  of  property. 

Indeed  the  minimum  wage  as  now  advocated  involves  in  some 
instances  a  compulsory  division  of  property,  for  we  are  told  right 
from  this  stand  that  no  matter  that  an  employer  cannot  profitably 
do  it,  and  no  matter  that  it  makes  inroads  upon  his  capital,  he 
must  nevertheless  pay  to  his  employees  subject  to  this  minimum 
wage  the  entire  cost  of  their  living.  If  he  can  pay  it  out  of  his 
profits  then  he  must.  If  he  cannot  pay  it  out  of  profits  then  he 
must  pay  it  out  of  capital.  If  he  cannot  pay  it  out  of  capital  and 
continue  to  pay  it  out  of  capital,  then  it  must  come  out  of  busi- 
ness. So  we  have  in  the  advocacy  of  this  measui*e  now  this  ad- 
vocacy of  socialism  displayed  — 

(After  an  interruption  the  speaker  continued  as  follows:) 

As  I  will  submit  a  typewritten  summary,  for  the  present  I 
will  confine  myself  simply  to  two  more  suggestions  which  I  think 
will  be  pertinent.  The  theory  of  the  minimum  wage,  whether 
it  is  put  into  legislative  form  or  not,  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  every  individual  as  an  individual  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
full  cost  of  his  living.  Now,  of  course,  he  has  to  receive  it  from 
somebody.  The  abstract  theory  upon  which  this  right  of  the  in- 
dividual is  based  is  that  he  has  a  right  to  receive  it  from  the  com- 
munity, that  is,  from  the  public.  In  other  words,  and  that  is  the 
ethical  theory  announced  by  Father  Ryan  and  others  who  have 
treated  the  ethical  phase  of  this  question  —  the  ethical  theory 
is  that  every  individual,  whether  employed  or  not,  has  the  generic 
right  as  a  human  being  to  receive  the  full  cost  of  his  living,  of 
health  and  comfort,  from  the  public. 

With  the  contention  that  by  co-operation  you  could  get  some- 
body to  contribute  this  to  the  employed  —  by  co-operation  that 
can  be  brought  about  legally  and  in  a  feasible  way  I  have  no  con- 
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tention,  but  why  should  we  say  that  the  employer,  the  one  who 
happens  to  have  a  particular  individual  on  his  payroll,  should  be 
forced  to  contribute  this  difference  between  what  persons  earn 
and  what  it  cost  them  to  live?     Take  it  as  a  practical  business 
proposition.    It  does  not  reason  out.    J^either  does  it  reason  out 
as  a  legal  constitutional  proposition.    You  might  as  well  say  that 
that  dili'erence  shall  be  made  up  by  lowering  forcibly  by  statute 
the  price  of  the  goods  that  the  employee  has  to  buy  to  live  on,  and 
you  have  as  much  right  from  a  business  standpoint,  from  a  reason- 
able standpoint,  a  legal  standpoint,  as  I  have,  to  say  that  the  em- 
ployer shall  pay  over  to  you  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  those 
goods  with,  and  no  more  pertinent  remark  was  made  than  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  the  other  day  in  the 
argument  when  he  said  to  the  attorney  on  the  other  side,  why 
does  not  the  State  Legislature  pay  this  difference  between  what 
the  employee  earns  and  what  it  costs  him  to  live  out  of  the  public 
funds,  or  why  don't  you  put  it  upon  the  farmer  or  the  merchant  — 
just  as  much  reason  as  to  put  it  upon  the  employer  who  happens 
to  have  that  man  on  his  payroll  ?    The  right  of  that  individual  to 
receive  a  living  in  health  and  comfort  exists  just  as  much  the  day 
he  was  employed  by  him,  just  as  much  the  day  before  he  was 
employed  as  it  does  when  you  have  him  on  your  payroll.    When 
he  is  not  employed  who  is  going  to  fill  the  obligation  of  that 
right  —  the  public  ?     Why,  the  day  I  put  him  on  my  payroll  is 
the  public  obligation  transferred  to  me  or  to  my  class  ? 

Just  one  word  and  I  am  through.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
cover  this  matter.  These  are  just  thoughts  that  come  to  me.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  I  take  no  stock  in  the  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  —  I  think  it  was  suggested  to-day  —  that  the 
morality  of  female  workers  depends  upon  wages.  The  immoral 
female  worker  is  immoral  not  because  she  is  a  worker,  and  not 
because  she  gets  low  wages,  and  the  classes  of  those  who  are  im- 
moral are  not  among  those  who  get  the  least  wages.  They  are 
among  those  whose  standards  of  living  and  desires  and  suggestions 
have  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  degree  beyond  those  of  the  low 
wage  workers. 

The  Wisconsin  committee  of  the  Legislature  made  their  report 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  said  their  investigation  satisfied  them 
that  morals  had  no  connection  with  wages. 


Judge  Cutting,  of  the  District  Court  of  Minnesota,  in  a  de- 
cision, held  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Statute  of  Minnesota  was 
unconstitutional  and  said :  "  That  if  morality  depends  upon 
wages  then  the  Minimum  Wage  Statute,  that  is,  the  compulsory 
minimum  wage  statute,  is  an  immoral  measure  because  it  de- 
prives those  of  wages  who  now  receive  some  wages."  It  throws 
out  of  employment  a  large  class  of  people  and  puts  them  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  resources  for  education  and  strife  to  reach  up 
to  the  minimum  wage  —  puts  them  out  of  employment  —  and 
therefore  if  wages  govern  morals  the  minimum  wage  statute  is  an 
immoral  statute.  I  think  that  is  good  reasoning,  but  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  take  any  stock  whatever  in  the  claim  that  low  wages 
brings  about  immorality. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  ?  A. 
I  will  be  very  glad,  but  I  do  not  guarantee  to  answer  anything  I 
do  not  know  about. 

Q.  You  advocate  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  that  which 
they  have  in  Massachusetts?  A.  If  you  find  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  law,  and  I  must  say  I  believe  there  are  many  beneficial 
features  and  possibly  good  results  that  would  follow,  that  law  — 

Q.  The  law  of  ^Massachusetts  provides  for  the  creation  of  Mini- 
mum Wage  Boards  which  fix  minimum  wages  in  different  in- 
dustries?   A.  After  investigation. 

Q.  After  investigation,  of  course,  but  there  is  no  means  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  those  boards  except  by 
publishing  the  facts  which  they  have  found  and  the  rulings  which 
they  have  made  ?    A.  That's  all. 

Q.  In  other  words  it  is  the  law  without  what  might  be  called 
colloquially  a  "  punch  "  to  it  ?  A.  It  has  a  "  punch  "  but  not  a 
dungeon  cell. 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  not  advocate  imprisonment  for  failure 
to  obey  such  a  law?  A.  !N'o,  or  any  penalty  except  the  natural 
penalty  of  not  doing  the  reasonable  thing  when  it  had  been  found 
out. 

Q.  So  your  argument  as  I  understand  it  is  devoted  entirely  to 
doing  away  with  any  penalty  in  the  law?  A.  I  did  not  mean 
that  my  argument  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  that. 
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Q.  That  is  one  of  your  suggestions  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  are  assuming,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Brown  —  of  course 
I  am  sure  unintentionally — when  you  say  if  there  is  a  compul- 
sory statute  that  the  employer  must  pay  the  wage  to  the  employee 
decreed  by  law  —  of  course  no  employer  is  bound  to  employ  any 
employee  unless  he  wants  to  any  more  than  any  employee  is  bound 
to  work  for  any  employer  unless  he  wants  to,  so  that  if  an  em- 
ployee is  not  able,  through  lack  of  efficiency  or  of  ability,  to  earn 
the  wage  which  the  employer  is  decreed  to  pay  he  can  discharge 
the  employee?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  the  only  case  where  an  employer  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  wage  than  the  employee  really  earned  was  where  there  was 
insufficiency  of  competent  labor;  isn't  that  it?  A.  In  that  way, 
yes,  but  not  properly  speaking.  In  every  employment  there  are 
certain  classes  of  work.  There  are  certain  classes  of  work  which 
do  not  take  any  very  great  efficiency.  You  have  to  provide  for 
that  work  being  done  for  what  it  is  worth.  Generally  that  work 
is  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  industry  and  those  who  can  do 
that  work  cheaply  can  thereby  still  continue  to  do  better  work 
which  will  gain  them  more  pay. 

Q.  Eliminating  all  beginners  and  learners  because  for  them 
naturally  there  would  be  a  diiferent  provision?  A.  There  are 
certain  class  of  workers  who  can  never  properly  be  designated 
learners  or  apprentices  or  minors  under  these  statutes  who  never- 
theless are  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  their  work.  They  are 
what  miffht  be  termed  full  adult  workers,  but  they  do  not  reach 
that  full  degree  of  efficiency  necessary  for  the  minimum  wase, 
and  as  T  said  a  moment  ago  when  the  employer  raises  the  wages 
of  the  inefficient  class  of  labor  he  has  got  to  let  that  work  go 
undone  or  put  into  that  class  a  higher  paid  set  of  employees  so 
that  the  effect  to  him  is  just  the  same  as  though  he  retained  the 
inefficient  employee  at  the  higher  wage. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  the  employers  testified  to  nere  yesterday 
or  the  day  before;  that  is  contrary  to  their  expressions.  A.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  employers  said. 

Q.  I  am  telling  you,  and  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  because  if 
they  discharge  the  inefficient  they  leave  the  efficient  and  therefore 
use  the  efficient  to  do  the  work  which  the  inefficient  would  have 
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done  and  therefore  it  comes  right  back  to  the  same  proposition, 
doesn't  it,  Mr.  Brown,  that  as  long  as  there  are  people  who  are 
competent  to  do  the  work,  who  really  earn  the  minimum  w^age 
which  may  be  fixed  in  any  way,  then  the  employer  only  pays  for 
what  he  gets  ?  A.  There  are  only  two  elements  at  work.  There 
is  quantity  and  quality.  Now  he  has  just  the  same  quantity  at 
work  he  had  before  he  discharged  his  inefficient  employees  who 
were  capable  of  doing  the  lower  grade  work.  If  he  put  efficient 
employees  with  a  higher  salary  upon  that  low  grade  work  it  has 
the  same  financial  effect  upon  him  as  though  he  retained  the  lower 
class  workers  at  a  higher  wage,  except  of  course  he  is  liable  to 
get  better  work  out  of  the  more  efficient. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  trend ;  of  course  we  are  all  very 
glad  to  hear  you.  A.  Then  if  you  did  not  understand  me  that 
was  my  fault  undoubtedly.  I  would  like  to  state  it  again  for 
I  should  like  to  have  you  understand  it.  I  said  if  the  employer 
upon  whom  is  put  the  minimum  wage  does  not  want  to  pay  that 
minimum  wage  to  the  lower  class  workers  then  he  must  put  upon 
that  lower  class  work  more  efficient  and  higher  paid  workers  so 
that  the  amount  of  money  he  has  to  pay,  is  compelled  to  pay  for 
that  lower  class  work,  is  just  the  same  in  all  practical  results. 

Q.  That  is  where  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  or  at  least  I  cannot 
now;  if  the  more  efficient  worker  does  work  he  does  it  more 
efficiently  and  at  less  cost  even  though  his  wages  be  higher.  We 
had  a  practical  example  given  to  us  yesterday  where  they  told  us 
that  in  the  paper  trade  they  decreased  the  hours  of  labor  from 
twelve  to  eight  and  wages  were  not  decreased,  and  yet  despite  all 
that  the  cost  of  production  was  ten  per  cent,  less  than  it  had  been 
before.  Those  were  actual  facts  given  to  us?  A.  Of  course  I 
was  not  here  then. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  think  that  an  increase  of  wages  to  the 
same  individual  increases  his  efficiency?  A.  I  think  that  ordi- 
narily the  tendency  would  be  that  way,  but  it  would  have  more 
that  effect  in  the  higher  classes  of  labor  who  have  ambition,  and 
alreadv  some  increase  of  efficiency  to  feel  the  benefits  of  it.  I 
think  the  tendency  would  be  comparatively  small  in  the  lower 
class  of  labor  as  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  would  apply. 
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By  Commissioner  Dreiek  : 

Q.  In  jour  study  have  you  found  that  employers  know  the 
worth  of  their  employees  ?  A.  You  mean  in  my  practical 
experience  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  have  found  that  in  many  instances  thev  did  lo 
a  most  unexpected  degree,  and  I  found  that  in  other  instances  they 
did  not  to  a  most  unexpected  degree.  There  is  more  difference 
among  employers  than  there  is  among  employees.  There  are  the 
High  class  of  employers  who  are  working  out  these  benefits  not 
alone  for  the  good  of  the  employees  but  for  the  good  of  themselves. 
Ihey  appreciate  the  fact  that  increased  devotion  and  care  and 
efficiency  helps  them,  the  employers,  and  that  is  what  this  promo- 
tion and  cc^operation  I  speak  of  would  bring  about.  It  makes  a 
non-compulsory  statute  helpful  and  feasible. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  that  was  we  found  many  employers  who 
had  no  idea  of  what  the  employee  was  worth  ?  A.  I  think  there 
are  many  instances  of  that. 

Q.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  country  depending  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  industrial  enterprises  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  vou 
think  an  enterprise  is  prosperous  if  it  pays  its  workers  so  little 
they  cannot  live  on  it  ?  A.  I  think  in  many  instances  I  will  agree 
with  you.  I  was  not  speaking  of  any  particular  kind  of  enter- 
prises, much  less  of  a  factory  managed  by  a  particular  manager 
and  managed  wrong;  I  was  speaking  about  the  general  industrial 
development  of  the  State;  that  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  general 
industrial  development  depends  in  general  and  I  think  primarily 
the  prosperity  of  the  employee  class  in  the  State. 

Q.  This  means  primarily  the  wage  upon  which  they  can  live « 
A.  Of  course  the  general  prosperity  of  the  industry  would  give 
them  the  means,  the  ability  to  pay  a  higher  wage,  but  I  think  both 
should  be  taken  into  view,  the  prosperity  of  the  employer  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  employee  and  not  start  at  the  employee  end  and 
make  a  forced,  arbitrary  contribution.  It  seems  to  me  it  won't 
work  out.  I  think  these  minimum  wage  statutes,  if  they  are 
passed,  if  they  are  declared  constitutional,  which  I  expect  they 
will  not  be,  I  think  they  will  turn  out  to  be  as  a  feasible  proposi- 
tion,  unworkable. 
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By  Mrs.  Nathan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  may  I  ask  first  why  you  say  "  an  enforced 
minimum  wage  put  upon  the  employer  "  if  the  wage  boards  are 
composed  of  the  employers  themselves  in  equal  number  with  the 
employees ;  how  would  that  minimum  wage  be  forced  upon  the  em- 
ployers since  they  would  have  to  consent  to  that  wage  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  employees?  A.  Theoretically  in  a  Utopian  com- 
munity the  argument  is  sound.  As  a  practical  proposition  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  basis  of  your  argument  at  all.  Theoretically 
the  boards  are  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employees  and 
employers  and  a  third  class  supposed  to  intervene  and  to  be  dis- 
interested. As  a  practical  working  proposition  these  boards  and 
these  commissions,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  are  in  a  very  large 
majority  working  out  against  the  employer  and  as  we  believe  in 
favor  of  the  employee. 

Q.  May  I  ask  when  they  worked  out  that  way  ?  A.  That  has 
been  shown  in  the  experience  in  Oregon.  They  could  hardly  wait 
before  they  found  out  whether  they  could  enforce  that  rate  before 
they  put  a  higher  rate  on  and  every  move  that  has  been  started  from 
the  basis  of  the  employed  interests  —  I  say  in  fact  it  is  not  their 
interests  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  employee  interests,  has 
gone  through. 

Q.  But  they  have  the  representatives  of  the  employers?  A. 
They  have  representatives  of  the  employers  but  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  do  not  control  either  the  Advisor}^  Board  or  the 
Commission.     The  control  is  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  How  is  it  from  the  other  side  when  they  have  equal  repre- 
sentation? A.  In  most  cases  they  have  an  equal  representation 
of  the  employees  and  employer  and  a  third  disinterested  person. 

Q.  But  they  have  to  be  approved  by  both  employees  and  em- 
ployer ?  A.  Yes,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  it  works  out  as  a 
practical  proposition  these  boards  are  employees'  boards  and  not 
employers'  boards. 

Q.  Then  the  disinterested  people  simply  favor  the  minimum 
wage?  A.  That  is  not  the  idea.  They  are  generally  put  upon 
these  boards  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  minimum  wage. 
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By  Mr.  Bloomingdale  : 

Q.  Would  not  the  legislative  assumption  of  the  right  to  fix  the 
price  of  labor  necessarily  imply  its  right  to  ^x  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities ?  A.  I  started  to  emphasize  that  when  I  was  interrupted. 
I  think  it  inevitably  follows  that  when  you  have  established  the 
power  to  fix  a  legislative  wage,  as  in  these  measures  proposed  you 
have  established  the  legislative  power  to  fix  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities, both  manufactured  and  raw  material;  you  have  estab- 
lished that  principle  and  power  in  the  government  and  I  think  for 
that  very  reason  the  compulsory  minimum  wage  is  inadmissible. 
Furthermore,  when  you  have  created  a  minimum  wage  by  this 
enforced  legislation  you  have  created  the  necessity  of  increasing 
prices,  at  least  legislative  government  prices. 

Miss  Pauline  M.  Newman  addressed  the  Commission. 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  At  the  present  time  I  am  lec- 
turer for  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  and  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
for  six  years. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  ?    A.  As  a  worker  in  the  factories  for 
years  and  as  an  organizer  of  working  women  for  five  or  six  years, 
as  one  who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  working  women  in  the 
factories  during  strikes,  in  organizations  and  out  of  organizations, 
I  favor  a  minimum  wage  for  working  women  and  minors.     I  am 
indeed  sorry  to  have  heard  some  people  who  represent  trade  unions 
or  who  are  trade  unionists  opposing  a  minimum  wage  for  women 
in  the  State  of  New  York.    As  a  trade  unionist  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  if  I  thought  for  one  moment  that  a  minimum  wage  would 
hurt  organization  or  retard  the  progress  of  trade  unionism  I 
certainly  would  not  be  here  at  this  moment,  for  I  believe  too 
much  in  organization  to  solve  the  problem  as  a  whole  to  speak  for 
any  thing  that  would  retard  organization,  but  I  have  given  enough 
thought,  enough  time  to  the  question  of  minimum  wage,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  hurt  the  progress  of 
organization  but  on  the  contrary  it  may  help  organization  to  a 
very  great  extent. 
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As  to  the  necessity  for  a  minimum  wage  for  working  women  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  only  want  to  say  that  if  I  had  the  time 
to  go  into  details  to  describe  the  lives  of  the  working  women,  I 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  I  honestly  believe  there  is  hardly  a  man 
or  a  woman  of  intelligence  who  needs  a  detailed  description  of  the 
lives  of  a  great  majority  of  working  women.  Any  woman  or  man 
who  goes  before  a  commission  and  states  that  it  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable for  one  or  the  other  or  that  women  to-day  after  all  are 
getting  along  on  five  or  six  dollars  a  week  —  personally  I  believe 
there  is  something  wrong  with  either  of  them,  because  it  is  an 
impossibility  for  any  human  being  of  intelligence  to  say  that  a 
minimum  wage  is  not  a  necessity  or  that  it  will  injure  the  cause 
of  trade  unionism.  I  have  traveled  and  have  been  through  about 
sixteen  states  in  the  Union;  always  in  connection  with  trade 
unionism,  always  in  contact  with  working  women,  and  I  know  the 
lives  of  those  girls,  not  only  from  observation  but  as  one  of  them. 
I  have  worked  in  factories  for  many  years ;  I  have  seen  the  girls 
live  in  their  dingy  rooms ;  I  know  how  much  they  can  afford  for 
lunch  and  I  know  how  they  are  clothed  in  \vintor,  and  I  know  the 
pleasures  and  the  enjoyments  they  have  in  summers,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  I  can  give  even  a  detailed  report  as  to  what  kind  of 
lunches  they  eat.  I  know  hundreds  of  thousands  of  girls  to-day 
whose  lunch  does  not  amount  to  more  than  seven  cents,  and  if  the 
Commission  will  permit  me  I  can  state  what  they  are  eating  for 
the  seven  cenl  -^  I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary  because  you  can  use 
your  own  imagination.  So  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  minimum  wage 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  people 
be  they  socialists,  social  workers  or  merely  fair  minded  people. 

They  all  agree  that  a  minimum  wage  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
women  and  minors.  The  only  question  that  arises  in  the  minds 
of  intelligent  people  is  as  to  what  that  minimum  wage  should  con- 
sist of,  and  that  is  the  question  that  has  occupied  my  mind  for 
the  past  few  months.  I  am  opposed  to  an  $8  minimum  wage,  I 
am  opposed  to  a  $9  minimum  wage.  I  claim  that  the  working 
woman  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  speak  from  experience, 
please  remember  that,  cannot  get  along  on  less  than  two  or  two 
and  one-half  dollars  a  day.  That  would  mean  twelve  or  fifteen 
dollars  a  week.    I  suppose  some  will  be  terribly  shocked  with  this. 
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and  the  papers  may  take  it  up,  but  I  stand  for  not  less  than  _ 
a  day  as  a  minimum  wage  and  I  will  tell  you  why.    When  we  con 
sider  an  $8  minimum  wage  we  think  of  a  girl  having  food  and 
shelter,  a  suit  of  clothes,  pair  of  shoes,  etc.    So  far  so  good.    But 
a  working  woman  is  a  human  being,  with  a  heart,  with  desires, 
with  aspirations,  with  ideas  and  ideals,  and  when  we  think  of 
food  and  shelter  we  merely  think  of  the  actual  necessities  to  cover 
her  body  and  to  feed  her.    But  what  about  the  other  things  ?    Have 
we  thought  of  providing  her  with  books,  with  money  for  amuse- 
ments, and  when  I  speak  of  amusements  I  do  not  speak  of  the  five 
cent  picture  shows,  I  speak  of  amusements  that  a  girl  should  go 
to— a  good  drama  or  refined  vaudeville  —  few  think  about  that. 
Have  you  thought  about  a  girl  providing  herself  with  a  good  room 
that  had  plenty  of  air,  proper  ventilation,  in  a  somewhat  decent 
neighborhood.     D'o  you  think  of  all  these  things  when  we  speak 
of  a  minimum  wage  ?    Do  you  want  a  girl  to  have  a  nice  comfor- 
table room  ?     If  you  want  her  to  have  any  luxuries  and  just  a 
little  bit  more  comfort  you  have  got  to  think  of  a  two  dollar  a  day 
or  two  and  a  half  dollar  a  day  minimum.    An  $8  minimum  will 
favor  her  very  little  and  when  we  discuss  the  lives  of  girls  let  us 
be  a  little  more  liberal ;  let  us  not  think  of  a  piece  of  bread ;  let 
us  not  think  of  a  sandwich ;  let  us  not  think  of  a  breakfast  that 
should  cost  12  cents  instead  of  five  cents  or  seven  cents;  let  us 
think  of  the  working  woman  as  a  human  being  who  has  her  desires 
to  which  she  is  entitled,  and  when  you  stop  to  think  we  cannot 
think  of  an  $8  weekly  wage.    This  is  one  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  a  weekly  wage  in  itself  is  not  suffi- 
cient.    Wliat  about  those  weeks  or  those  months  when  the  girls 
are  not  employed?     This  is  a  question  that  should  be  thought 
about.     Suppose  a  minimum  wage  law  is  passed  and  suppose  a 
girl  will  get  $9  or  $10  a  week  when  she  works,  but  how  about  the 
time  when  she  does  not  work  ?    Should  we  not  consider  a  yearly 
minimum  wage  on  the  average  ?    I  am  not  prepared  to  state  as 
to  how  it  can  be  worked  out,  but  I  am  sure  it  can  be.    Of  course 
the  argument  will  immediately  be  made  as  to  how  an  employer 
can  afford  to  pay  when  a  girl  is  not  working.     Well,  something 
could  be  done  by  the  State.    Unemployment  insurance  has  been 
suggested  to-day  by  Dr.  Rubinow.    I  heartily  favor  that.     Some- 
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thing  can  be  done  if  society  will  take  an  interest  in  its  members. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  society  has  neglected  its  members. 

!Now  comes  the  objection  to  a  minimum  wage  from  both  sides, 
and  I  want  the  Commission  to  understand  that  the  woman  who 
spoke  this  morning  saying  '"  we,"  meaning  organized  labor,  was 
not  fair  because  organized  labor  is  divided  on  the  question. 
Organized  labor  as  an  official  body  has  not  taken  any  action  in 
reference  to  a  minimum  wage  and  any  woman  who  speaks  as 
representing  organized  labor  as  opposed  to  a  minimum  wage  does 
not  do  the  right  thing.  I  am  for  organized  labor  and  yet  I  believe 
in  a  minimum  wage.  Hundreds  of  persons  belonging  to  local  and 
international  unions  are  for  a  minimum  wage  because  they  know 
from  bitter  experience  that  it  is  a  mighty  difficult  thing  to  organ- 
ize those  who  are  at  the  present  moment  below  the  living  level. 
We  know  it  takes  years  and  years  to  drill  into  a  girl  the  absolute 
necessity  for  organization,  the  value  of  organization,  and  I  am  not 
pessimistic.  I  know  that  working  girls  are  awakening  to  the 
necessity  for  organization,  but  how  about  those  trades  where  no 
attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  organize  them  ?  What  about  those 
trades  where  perhaps  it  will  take  ten  years  to  organize  ?  In  the 
meantime  the  girls  are  absolutely  starved. 

I  have  a  paper  here  which  shows  how  a  girl  lives  on  $4  a  week. 
She  has  to  give  up  eating  meat  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  if 
she  wants  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  !N^ow,  what  right  have  I,  even 
as  a  trade  unionist,  to  say  to  this  girl,  you  wait  and  some  day  you 
will  be  conscious  of  your  own  power,  some  day  you  are  going  to  be 
organized  and  some  day  you  are  going  to  gain  higher  wages 
through  your  own  efforts.  What  right  have  I  to  say  to  those  girls, 
even  though  a  trade  unionist,  wait  ?  Can  they  wait  ?  From  per- 
sonal experience  I  say  they  cannot,  and  the  sooner  the  minimum 
wage  is  fixed  the  better  for  everybody  concerned. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  inefficiency.  Let  me  say  this, 
and  emphasize  it  —  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  because  of  a  minimum  wage.  I  will  tell  you 
why.  ^o  employer  and  no  merchant  employs  more  than  they 
actually  need.  I  do  not  think  a  merchant  is  a  charitable  person 
nor  that  a  store  is  a  charitable  institution.  I  do  not  believe  a 
factory  is  a  charitable  institution,  and  they  do  not  keep  people 
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unless  they  need  them.  :Now,  if  they  keep  people  because  they 
need  them  to  produce  the  work  a  minimum  wage  will  not  make 
them  discharge  certain  people.  They  will  still  have  to  have  the 
same  number  of  employees,  and  this  argument  that  it  will  throw 
people  out  of  employment  I  cannot  absolutely  understand,  I  can- 
not follow  it. 

A^ow,  this  morning  something  has  been  said  about  organized 
working  women  being  opposed  to  the  wage  commission  at  Wash- 
ington. May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  heard  the  speaker 
this  morning,  and  for  the  members  of  the  Commission,  that  in 
the  State  of  Washington  the  Commission  has  full  power  to  fix  the 
wage,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  organized  working 
women  opposed  it.  At  this  time  we  are  considering  wage  boards. 
That  takes  away  the  full  power  of  this  commission  and  places  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  employees  as  well  as  the  employers.  This  is 
practically  the  difference,  and  to  bring  the  same  argument  without 
stating  the  cause  of  the  opposition  is  wrong. 

The  opposition  from  Mr.  Brown  I  expect  I  expect  the  other 
side  to  oppose  it.  I  know  it  would  decrease  their  profits  and  I 
do  really  insist  that  even  if  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  is  enacted 
we  still  will  have  a  lot  of  opposition  from  the  employers.  That  is 
natural.  I  am,  however,  somewhat  disappointed  in  hearing  people 
who  stand  for  labor  oppose  this  question.  I  have  been  long  enough 
with  the  labor  movement  and  with  the  working  women  to  know 
that  it  will  not  hurt  organization  nor  will  it  hurt  the  women. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ryan,  addressed  the  Commission : 
By  ifr.  Shientag: 

Q.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Ryan  ?  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an 
old  trade  unionist.  For  twenty-nine  years  I  have  been  in  the 
trade  unions  in  this  city  in  one  local.  I  have  attended  seven 
national  conventions  of  my  trade  and  at  the  present  time  I  am 
president  of  the  District  Council  of  Carpenters,  of  this  city, 
although  I  am  not  speaking  for  them.  I  am  speaking  from  ex- 
perience. I  am  opposed  to  a  minimum  wage  law  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  according  to  economic  law.  That  has  been  proven 
in  my  experience  in  the  trade  organization  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 


Q.  You  believe  in  having  the  union  fix  the  rates  —  is  that  the 
point  ?  A.  No,  that  is  not  the  point.  The  unions  fix  a  minimum 
trade  rate,  and  I  find  out  from  my  experience  that  is  the  maximimi 
trade  rate.  If  the  minimum  is  fixed  by  law  it  will  become  the 
maximum.  The  difference  between  fixing  it  by  law  and  the  differ- 
ence between  fixing  it  by  trade  unions  is  the  difference  in  its 
flexibility.  If  fixed  by  law  it  will  not  be  so  flexible  as  to  agree  to 
changing  conditions  as  it  would  if  fixed  by  trade  unions,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same.  The  trade  unions  under  the  minimum  law  can- 
not enforce  that  law,  and  the  reason  is  they  cannot  provide  more 
work. 

I  wish  to  supplement  the  statement  made  here  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Marsh  that  these  investigations  all  along  this  line  have  not  tended 
to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  conditions  that  exist.  They  are 
trying  to  make  trade  law  conditions  or  alter  conditions  that  are 
the  result  of  present  laws  and  economic  laws.  In  seeking  to 
change  the  legislation  to  agree  with  economic  law  we  are  trying 
to  force  trade  legislation  that  will  try  to  overcome  the  economic 
laws.  To  my  mind  that  is  illogical.  A  great  number  of  members 
of  my  trade,  union  hold  the  same  opinions  I  do.  They  are  not  all 
the  same,  but  to  my  mind  you  cannot  benefit  the  workers  of  this 
State  through  any  form  of  legislation  until  you  first  attack 
privilege.  Privilege  is  entrenched  in  this  State  and  in  this  city. 
The  social  benefits,  the  social  results  of  the  action  of  the  whole 
community  in  this  city  and  in  this  State  and  in  all  States  are 
reflected  in  the  values  of  land  that  that  community  work  on  and 
as  long  as  these  social  results  go  into  private  pockets  the  workers 
of  the  State  are  not  going  to  get  the  benefit  out  of  them.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  are  under  the  same  economic  law  and 
bound  by  it  and  what  you  force  out  of  the  employer  by  any 
arbitrarv  measure  whatever  without  first  increasing  the  possi- 
bility  of  greater  production  will  only  be  a  fight  that  you  will 
have  to  enter  into  again  and  force  through  again.  My  tnll  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  women  and  the  children  and  the  men  that  are 
working  under  the  foul  conditions  of  our  present  social  system. 
My  s^Tupathies  are  there,  but  I  have  to  be  guided  by  my  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  what  laws  shall  be  made  for  them.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  held  up  to  them  as  a  panacea  a  law  that  when  enacted 
is  going  to  turn  to  ashes  in  their  mouths. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do,  nothing  at  all  ?    A.  Yes,  I  would  have 
the  laws  of  this  State  so  fixed  that  the  people  of  the  State  could 
initiate  legislation  and  have  it  referred  to  them  for  their  sanction. 
Ihat  would  allow  of  experimentation  at  any  time  and  prevent 
any  fixed  legislation  being  put  upon  them  that  was  not  good  for 
them.     That  is  the  first  method  by  which  I  would  go  about  it  — 
to  get  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  in  the  State  of  New  York 
Here  m  the  city  of  New  York  the  real  estate  interests  in  this 
city  are  getting  the  benefit  of  social  functions  in  this  city,  openly 
admitted  by  their  principal  trade  paper  in  this  city  —  if  you  will 
look  at  the  issue  of  December  26th  of  the  Kecord  and  Guide 
where  they  open  their  editorials  with  these  words:    "  In  the  near 
future  the  real  estate  interests  of  this  city  are  about  to  reap  the 
benefits  produced  by  the  tremendous  expenditure  of  the  city  of 
JVew  York  in  public  improvements."     The  laws  of  the  city   the 
laws  of  the  State  are  all  being  reflected  in  the  values  of  land,  in 
this  city  and  by  the  admission  of  these  real  estate  interests  are 
going  into  private  pockets.    That  means  no  work,  that  means  idle 
land  in  this  city,  and  that  means  idle  men.    Sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
men  of  my  trade  to-day  are  on  the  street  without  employment.    I 
ask  you  how  can  trade  unions  or  minimum  wage  boards  hold  up 
under  those  conditions.     We  find  these  conditions  tchday  in  our 
trade  and  they  are  applicable  te  all  trades,  that  when  conditions 
are  economically  as  they  are  tcniay  we  cannot  enforce  our  laws 
we  cannot  enforce  the  laws  of  our  union,  of  our  trade.    We  know 
they  are  being  broken,  but  men  will  deny  it,  and  if  you  have  a 
minimum  wage  law  will  not  the  employees  be  forced  te  enter  into 
secret  agreements  with  their  employers.     You  cannot  get  them  as 
witnesses  because  their  jobs  depends  upon  their  teUing  an  untruth. 
It  is  the  same  way  in  our  trade  unions  and  when  we  find  these 
conditions,  and  we  know  they  exist,  we  cannot  get  the  men  who 
are  suffering  from  the  bad  conditions  that  we  have  the  power  te 
create,  we  cannot  get  them  to  act  as  witnesses  for  fear  of  losing 
their  employment. 

:^ow  generally  trade  unionists  won't  make  these  admissions, 
but  what  is  the  use  of  not  telling  the  truth  ?  These  are  facts  that 
can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  our  courts.  We  have  courts  within 
our  organization  for  the  trial  of  these  cases  and  the  records  show 
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that  under  present  conditions  we  are  filled  all  the  time  with  men 
tried  for  breaking  the  trade  rules,  and  when  times  are  prosperous 
these  courts  are  ended.    We  hardly  need  the  trade  unions. 

Q.  Those  are  abnormal  conditions,  aren't  they  ?  A.  They  are 
abnormal  at  times.  We  are  under  periods  of  depression  at  times 
—  sometimes  they  call  it  good  times  and  bad  times,  but  the  bad 
times  are  always  due  to  giving  special  privileges  by  law. 

By  Edward  Radler: 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  rich,  successful  dry  goods  merchants  of 
this  city  are  the  ones  that  pay  the  best  wages  to  the  girls?  A. 
Because  high  wages  mean  cheap  product. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  Because  the  high  paid  man  is  the  more 
efficient  man. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  James  A.  Heam,  John  Wanamaker,  Frank- 
lin Simon,  why  are  these  men  to-day  personally  richer  than  the 
men  who  paid  these  low  wages?  A.  I  will  answer  that  in  this 
way:  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  former  mayor  of  Cleveland,  said 
he  always  paid  the  highest  wages  in  every  craft  he  ever  was 
engaged  in  for  the  reason  that  it  drew  to  him  the  best  men  in  that 
craft;  that  he  did  not  do  it  as  a  philanthropist  but  as  a  business 
man,  and  the  intelligent  man  to-day  does  that  same  thing. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  these  concerns  by  paying  these  better  wages 
in  the  stores,  how  is  it  that  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  running 
the  stores?    A.  I  answered  that  in  the  first  instance. 

Q.  I  haven't  heard  your  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Shientag ; 
of  course  you  give  your  sympathies  to  the  women  who  are  under- 
paid, but  what  is  to  be  done  with  them ;  sympathy  won't  go  far  ? 
A.  Sympathy  won't  go  anywheres  or  do  anything,  I  admit  that, 
but  the  argument  I  raised  was  that  what  you  are  trying  to  do  I 
do  not  believe  will  be  very  effective. 

Adjourned  te  January  22nd,  at  10:30  a.  m. 
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HEARING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 

INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION,  HELD  IN  ROOM 

305,  154  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

JANUARY  22,  1915,  10:30  A.  M. 


Present: — 


Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Cludrman, 

Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Vice  Chairman, 

Hon.  Charles  M.  Hamilton, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier, 

Mr.  Laurence  M.  I)\  McGuire, 

Commissioners, 
Appearances:—  Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel, 

Bernard  L.  Siiientag,  Esq.,  Assistant  Counsel 

Mr.  Elkus:  We  have  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  three  or  four  wit- 
nesses upon  the  question  before  us.    Perhaps  it  might  be  advis- 
able to  say  a  work.     Since  the  last  hearing  of  the  Commission,  a 
number  of  people  have  spoken  to  me  about  the  object  and  purposes 
of  these  hearings,  and  evidently  have  misconceived  the  object.    A 
number  have  taken  the  position  that  the  Commission  is  in  some 
way  committed  upon  this  wage  question  and  have  adopted  the  atti- 
tude that  the  Commission  has.  already  decided  the  matter.     Of 
course  that  is  absolutely  incorrect.     ISTo  decision  has  been  made. 
Others  have  addressed  me  and  said  I  see  you  have  decided  to  adopt 
the  minimum  wage  of  a  certain  sum.     Of  course,  that  is  absolutelv 
incorrect,  and  I  take  it  that  in  any  event  this  Commission  would 
probably  do  no  more  than  recommend  some  kind  of  a  commission, 
if  it  did  anything,  but  that  nothing  has  been  done  should  be,  I 
think,  publicly  stated,  so  that  there  may  be  no  more  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  subject.     The  Commission  is  open  to  all  facts  and  all 
arguments  on  either  side  of  this  question,  whether  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commission  orally  here  or  after  these  hearings  are 
closed.     If  they  are  sent  to  the  Commission  in  writing  they  will 
receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 
The  first  witness  to-day  is  Mr.  Brandeis. 
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Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Esq.,  addressed  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Elkus  :  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  Mr.  Brandeis,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  \^  tell  us  a  little  about  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  am  a  lawyer  and  have  been  practicing  law  in 
Boston  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  Commission 
what  study,  if  any,  you  have  made  of  this  minimum  wage  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Brandeis:  I  had  particular  occasion  to  study  this  ques- 
tion, acting  as  counsel  for  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Oregon,  in 
the  case  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  Mini- 
mum Wage  Law.  This  is  one  of  the  seven  State  laws  involving  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  at 
wages  insuflScient  to  support  the  worker. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Mr.  Brandeis,  have  you  also  studied  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  creating  a  minimum  wage  board  or  a  wage  board  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :    I  have  given  it  some  consideration. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  So  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  l^slation  upon 
this  subject  throughout  the  United  States,  and  have  studied  it  so 
far  as  it  has  been  enacted  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :    I  have  also  given  that  some  consideration. 

Mr.  Elkus:  And  the  effect  of  that  legislation  in  other  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Brandeis:    I  have. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission,  for  the  record, 
what  other  official  positions,  if  any,  you  have  held  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis:    No  official  position. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  The  case  to  which  you  referred,  in  which  you  ap- 
peared for  the  Oregon  State  Commission,  your  opponent  in  that 
case  was  Mr.  Rome  G.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis:  Rome  G.  Brown  and  Ex-Senator  Fulton  of 
Oregon. 
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Mr.  Elkus  :  The  reason  I  brought  that  out  is  that  we  had  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  think  you  have  heard  him  since  we  argued 
the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Now,  Mr.  Brandeis,  with  this  interruption,  for 
which  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  the  Conmiission  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  Mr.  Elkus,  I  think  the  Commission  has  heard 
60  many  witnesses  and  has  made  such  an  investigation  itself  upon 
this  subject,  it  perhaps  might  save  time  if  my  attention  were  di- 
rected to  those  matters  in  which  I  might  conceivably  be  of  some 
help  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Elkus  :    I  might  say  this  —  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  been  informed  of  what  Mr.  Brown  stated  to  the  Commission 
—  he  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  you  have  in  Massachusetts,  a  minimum  wage 
board  which  would  fix,  after  investigation,  wages  in  the  different 
trades,  but  without  any  power,  except  the  power  of  public  opinion 
and  publicity,  to  enforce  their  decisions,  and  he  argued  at  length 
before  us  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  unwise  and  improper  and 
unfair  to  have  an  act  passed  which  would  give  the  decisions  of  this 
board  the  effect  of  law,  and  provide  some  way  in  which  they  should 
be  carried  out.    He  said  he  was  opposed  to  a  minimum  wage,  that 
is,  a  fixed  wage.     He  argued  at  length,  and  I  presume  you  are 
familiar  with  his  arguments,  against  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  law ;  he  told  us  something  of  that  but  he  argued  against  the  un- 
fairness and  impropriety  of  any  legislation  other  than  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  law.     We  have  had  a  number  of  employees,  some 
of  whom  were  in  favor  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  others  who 
stated  that  they  thought  the  whole  subject  should  be  regulated  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  that  it  was  unfair  and  improper  for 
the  L^slature  to  step  in  and  endeavor  to  force  a  fixed  wage  or 
create  some  commission  by  which  a  wage  should  be  fixed  not  regu- 
lated by  the  only  law  which  should  apply.     Now  jf  it  suits  you,^ 
if  you  will  address  yourself  along  those  lines,  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  enlighten  the  Commission. 
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Mr.  Brandeis:  I  presume  the  Commission  in  taking  up  the 
subject  naturally  directed  its  investigations  to  these  two  questions 
—  first,  is  there  an  evil  ?  And  second,  if  there  is,  how  shall  that 
evil  be  remedied  ?  As  to  the  first,  I  presume  from  your  own  in- 
vestigations and  other  testimony  that  may  have  been  introduced 
here,  you  must  have  been  convinced  that  there  is  an  evil ;  that  in 
the  first  place  women's  wages  are  very  low,  lower  than  the  amount 
required  for  decent  support  • 

In  the  next  place,  that  wages  being  so  low,  they  involve  danger 
not  only  to  the  women  themselves,  but  to  the  State ;  danger  to 
health,  danger  to  moral  standards,  danger  to  society  and  the  race. 
And  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  lay  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den of  dependency  upon  the  Commonwealth.  So  that  it  seems 
to  me  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  first  question,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evil. 

As  to  the  second  question,  what  the  remedy  should  be  for  this 
evil,  if  there  is  a  remedy,  that  alone  is  a  question  on  which  men,  it 
seems  to  me,  may  have  different  opinions.  Moreover,  assuming 
there  is  a  remedy  we  must  inquire  further  whether  there  are  inci- 
dents in  connection  with  the  application  of  that  remedy,  which 
would  make  it  disadvantageous  and  on  the  whole  undesirable. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  remedy  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, that  it  will  be  reasonably  efficacious,  and  I  am  unable  to  see 
that  there  are  disadvantages.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  by-products  of  applying  the  remedy  would  probably  be  at 
least  as  beneficial  as  the  direct  advantages  of  the  remedy  itself. 

Now,  as  to  tlie  questions  presented  —  the  objection  of  employ- 
ers. I  think  the  main  objections  of  the  employers  are  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  want  to  be  interfered  with ;  and  in 
the  second  place  they  think  this  special  interference  will  be  inju- 
rious to  them.  That  desire  in  not  wanting  to  be  interfered  with  is  / 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  but  it  is  a  desire  which  society  has  to  deal 
with  constantly.  It  has  dealt  with  that  subject  for  over  a  century 
in  all  of  the  factory  laws.  There  is  not  an  argument  adduced 
to-day  against  the  minimum  wage  law  which  was  not  adduced  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago  against  the  first  labor  laws ;  and 
when  you  follow  down  the  debates  and  public  discussions  in  rela- 
tion to  each  of  the  child  labor  laws,  and  each  of  the  women's  labor 
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laws  which  followed  a  generation  later,  and  the  other  laws  to 
secure  improved  factory  conditions,  you  will  find  precisely  these 
same  objections  raised.  Economically  and  socially  and  politically 
the  objections  in  addition  to  such  arguments  are  exactly  the  same. 
Later  in  America,  constitutional  objections  were  raised  in  regard 
to  each  one  of  these  laws,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
now  adduced  against  the  minimum  wage  law.  I  am  unable  to 
see  that  there  is  any  difference  in  principle  between  a  minimum 
wage  law,  and  a  law  governing  the  hours  of  labor,  or  a  factory 
safety  law  or  a  child  labor  law  or  any  of  the  other  laws  of  this 
character.  We  set  out  with  the  principle,  the  fundamental  policy, 
not  only  in  the  Constitution,  but  as  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
Anglo-American  people,  that  liberty  should  not  be  restricted  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  required,  for  the  public  welfare,  health,  safety, 
morals  and  general  public  conditions. 

We  began  by  limiting  child  labor,  at  the  outset  limiting  it  first 
to  twelve  hours  and  then  to  eleven,  and  then  to  ten  and  nine  hours ; 
and  then  when  we  found  that  enough  was  not  accomplished  in 
regulating  child  labor,  we  had  to  pass  to  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women.  There  again  a  generation,  considerably  more 
than  a  generation  was  required  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women;  and  at  the  same  time  we  found  we  had  to  provide,  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  specific  times  in 
which  women  might  obtain  rest;  and  then  we  had  to  enact  all 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  safety  in  factories.  We 
found  that  even  this  was  not  sufficient,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the 
community,  we  had  to  protect  the  wage  earners  in  a  great  many 
other  ways.  We  have  had  to  protect  them  in  the  different  states 
of  the  Union,  in  many  different  ways,  which  have  been  held  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
fortnightly  payments  provided  in  your  own  law,  and  upheld  in 
Williams  vs,  Erie  R.  R. ;  the  anti-truck  laws  by  which  employers 
who  give  store  orders  must  stand  ready  to  cash  those  orders  at  par ; 
the  coal-screen  laws,  under  which  coal  must  be  weighed  and 
measured  before  screening  in  order  to  fix  the  compensation;  the 
employers'  liability  laws,  and  recently  by  workmen's  compensation 
laws. 

Now  every  single  step  which  we  .have  thus  taken  is  a  limita- 
tion upon  liberty  of  contract,  but  we  have  found  that  such  a 


restriction  upon  liberty  is  just  the  difference  between  liberty  and 
license,  and  the  liberty  of  each  individual  must  be  limited  in  such 
a  way  that  it  leaves  to  others  the  possibility  of  individual  liberty ; 
the  right  to  develop  must  be  subject  to  that  limitation  which  gives 
to  everybody  else  the  right  to  develop;  the  restriction  is  merely 
an  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  objection  of  the  manufacturers  to  this 
situation  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  thought 
out  this  proposition,  what  law  means  and  what  liberty  means  and 
the  rest  of  it.  There  is  also  a  failure  on  their  part  to  think  out 
what  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  means.  Of  course,  there 
isn't  any  such  thing  as  a  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  an  inexor- 
able rule.  It  is  an  economic  tendency,  a  highly  important  one 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  economic  forces ;  but  all  the 
time  we  see  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  not  work. 

Here  in  New  York  we  have  been  made  familiar  during  this  war 
with  the  fact  that  conditions  arise  where  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  so  absolutely  fails  to  work  that  we  have  had  to  close  the 
stock  exchange  for  three  or  four  months.  And  other  exchanges 
throughout  the  world  have  had  to  be  closed,  simply  because  we 
came  to  a  point  where  for  one  reason  or  another  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  does  not  work.  One  reason  why  the  trades  union 
had  to  come  into  existence  was  because  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  did  not  work  properly  between  the  opposing  forces  of 
the  powerful  employer  and  the  individual  worker.  I  think  it 
would  be  found,  in  talking  with  men,  that  half  truths  expressed  in 
such  words  as  "  liberty  of  contract "  and  the  "  law  of  supply  and 
demand  "  which  people,  the  business  men  use  but  have  not  thought 
out,  are  probably  the  most  important  sources  of  their  objections. 

A  certain  number  of  them  raise  the  very  short-sighted  objection 
that  their  expenses  are  being  increased  when  the  law  imposes 
certain  restrictions.  I  believe  that  is  absolutely  mistaken.  For 
years,  I  had  occasion  to  consider  with  clients,  men  of  large  busi- 
ness, both  in  manufacturing  and  merchandising  and  the  retailing 
of  merchandise,  the  question  of  the  age  limit  of  employees  and  in 
other  ways  the  question  of  the  competency  of  help.  Before  the 
minimum  wage  was  discussed  and  before  the  question  of  child 
labor  had  been  legally  prohibited,  as  it  is  now,  these  men  had  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  uneconomical  to  employ  anyone  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  They  were  not  willing  to  take  into  their 
establishments  persons  under  sixteen,  not  from  humane  reasons 
but  because  they  didn't  get  their  money's  worth.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  was  the  cheapest  and  that  people  were 
simply  deluding  themselves  when  they  took  cheap  labor.  And 
they  came  to  exactly  that  same  conclusion,  many  of  them,  in 
regard  to  what  we  are  speaking  of  as  a  minimum  wage.  They 
said  they  would  not  take  into  their  employ  anybody  who  was  not 
worth  at  least  eight  dollars  a  week,  because  it  did  not  pay  them, 
and  it  tended  to  degrade  the  efficiency  of  their  establishments. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  minimum  wage  instead  of  adding  to  the 
expense  of  an  establishment  would,  after  the  initial  period  of 
introduction,  reduce  the  actual  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
Anything  which  is  of  better  quality  which  costs  a  little  more 
gives  a  larger  percentage  of  value  than  a  thing  that  is  cheap. 
It  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  poor  that  they  have  to  buy  poor 
things ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  human  labor  and 
human  service  as  in  regard  to  merchandise. 

This  will  operate  in  two  ways.  IN'ot  only  is  the  employee  worth 
more  but  the  employer  exerts  himself  to  make  the  employee  more 
efficient. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  failure  of  performance  in  individuals, 
the  failure  to  make  good,  the  failure  to  produce  what  appears  to 
be  "  money's  worth "  is  on  account  of  the  lack  of  management, 
the  lack  of  provision ;—  people  don't  take  care  of  things  that  are 
not  valued.  As  soon  as  you  make  them  valuable  then  they  begin 
to  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  true  in  regard  to  any  animal.  A  person 
who  has  a  horse  that  is  really  valuable  will  get  more  use,  more 
money  use,  out  of  that  horse,  than  he  will  out  of  a  poor  horse,  be- 
cause that  is  the  inevitable  eifect  of  a  valuable  thing  on  the  person 
who  has  the  care  and  management  of  it  to  make  him  realize  its 
value;  on  the  other  hand  a  man  is  careless  and  wasteful  of  any 
cheap  thing.  So  too,  cheap  labor  is  treated  carelessly  and  waste- 
fully.  :N^obody  would  think,  for  instance,  of  expecting  a  good 
performance  from  a  horse  unless  the  horse  is  well  fed.  We  don't 
expect  it  out  of  a  cow.  We  know  very  well  that  chickens  won't 
lay  eggs  unless  they  are  well  fed.    Our  attention  has  been  called 


to  all  of  this  waste  in  regard  to  animals  which  people  have  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy;  and  everybody  knows  the  only 
way  is  to  take  care  of  and  to  develop  to  the  utmost  any  living 
being,  whether  it  be  a  human  being  or  whether  it  be  a  beast. 

We  do  exactly  the  same  even  in  regard  to  inanimate  things. 
Profitable  land  is  the  land  which  people  take  care  of,  and  which 
they  develop.  This  truth  which  has  been  realized  by  our  people 
whenever  they  have  thought  about  it  is  one  of  the  real  explanations 
of  our  success  in  America  in  manufacture,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  such  success  as  we  have  had  in  agriculture  is  also  largely 
attributable  to  it.  The  fact  that  wages  were  high  in  America  is 
what  made  us  save  labor  and  what  made  us  able  to  produce  as  we 
have.  Schoenhof  wrote  twenty  years  or  more  ago  on  the  great 
advantages  of  the  economy  of  high  wages.  He  merely  expressed 
what  had  been  the  experience  of  our  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  there  was  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  community  of 
what  advantage  there  really  is  in  handling  men,  in  developing 
your  help,  nobody  would  want  to  accept  anyone  who  was  not  worth 
at  least  a  living  wage. 

Then  the  objectors  say  if  that  is  so,  why  do  you  need  more  than 
this  condition,  why  do  you  need  the  law  to  make  people  pay  a 
higher  wage  when  a  person  who  is  not  worth  a  high  wage  ought  not 
to  be  employed  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Mr,  Brandeis,  do  you  mind  if  I  interrupt  to  ask 
you  questions,  or  would  you  rather  wait  ? 

Mr.  Bbandeis  :  Go  ahead,  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  What  you  state  suggests  something  which  has  been 
said  to  the  Commission.  Some  of  the  employers  said  that  if  a 
minimum  wage  was  established  that  it  would  mean  the  discharge 
of  many  employees  who  were  half  efficient,  not  entirely  inefficient, 
but  whom  now  they  were  able  to  employ  at  a  smaller  wage ;  that 
it  would  mean  only  the  employment  of  those  who  were  efficient 
at  a  higher  wage. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  two-fold.  It  would 
mean  probably  the  discharge  of  some  employees.  That  would  be 
highly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  number,  and  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent  desirable  in  their  own  interests.     It  would  lead  in 
many  instances  to  their  employment  in  occupations  where  they 
could  be  more  efficient  than  the  one  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves   and  it  would  be  an  immense  incentive  to  the  employee 
himself  to  become  more  efficient.     I  think  there  can  be  no  fact 
that  IS  more  clearly  demonstrable  through  individual  investigation 
than  the  fact  that  very  few  persons  attain  their  full  efficiencv 
and  are  performing  100  per  cent  of  work.     Very  few  perform 
50  per  cent.     I  mean  a  very  large  portion  do  not  perform  50  per 
cent      It  18  not  therefore  necessarily  their  fault  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  that  term  "  fault."     It  is  very  often  the  result  of 
circumstances     It  is  the  result  of  the  lack  of  education.     It  is 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  particular  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  particularly  the  result  of  a  lack  of  instruc- 
tion    We  assume  the  moment  we  take  somebody  into  our  establish- 
ments and  into  our  stores  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
work,  and  if  they  do  not  perform  it  reasonably  well  we  may  declare 
them  incompetent,  or  at  all  events,  they  remain  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate position.     There  are  very  few  people  who  go  into  any 
^ployment  who  do  not  need  instruction,  and  the  moment  that 
becomes  apparent,  that  the  employer  has  the  alternative  of  either 
discharging  these  persons  or  making  them  worth  the  minimum 
wage  which  may  be  10,  15  or  20  per  cent,  more  than  he  is  paying 
an  effort  to  improve  will  be  made.     In  some  instances  the  em- 
ployer will  resort  to  discharge,  but  in  a  very  much  la;ger  number 
of  cases  the  result  will  be  to  make  that  person  more  competent 
and  he  or  she  will  become  more  competent  by  the  joint  effort  of 
the  employer  and  the  employee.     The  employer  will  endeavor  to 
create  competency,  that  reasonable  competency  expressed  in  the 
value  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  employee  will  endeavor  to  rise 
up    o  the  point  of  competency.  ^^  And  I  think  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  found  that  the  mere  payment  of  a  better  wage  would 
j/bean  a  nse  in  the  living  possibilities,  so  that  the  working  woman 
might  live  better  and  work  better  because  she  lives  better,  because 
^e  eats  more,  because  she  lives  under  better  conditions,  because 
she  gets  more  decent  living,-  all  this  would  increase  competency.  " 
And  It  would  also  increase  the  self-respect  of  the  individual. 
Ordinarily  with  any  right  thinking  person,  right-minded  employees 
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there  is  nothing  that  increases  competency  so  much  as  an  increase 
in  wages.  Treated  from  the  purely  selfish  standpoint  of  the  em- 
ployer, a  reasonable  increase  of  wages  is  almost  always  responded 
to  by  an  increase  in  efficiency.  It  is  most  deadening  to  the  indi- 
vidual not  to  be  raised,  and  per  contra,  a  reasonable  raise  in  wage 
generally  results  in  more  than  a  corresponding  increase  in  effi- 
ciency. I  think  therefore,  Mr.  Elkus,  that  the  number  of  cases 
where  there  will  be  a  dismissal  will  be  very  small  indeed,  because 
employers  will  be  reluctant  to  dismiss  a  large  number  and  the  em- 
ployee will  make  a  special  effort  in  order  that  she  be  not  dismissed. 
But  so  far  as  there  are  individual  cases  there  will  be  cases  which 
we  shall  have  to  take  care  of,  but  in  the  main  it  would  present  a 
condition  which  is  largely  temporary.  It  would  be  a  period  of 
transition,  and  we  shall  come  to  a  time  when  the  number  of  com- 
petents  will  probably  be  very  much  greater  than  they  are  to-day. 

Mr  Elkus  :    What  is  to  become  in  the  meantime  of  those  who 
are  discharged,  the  incompetents  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  Well,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  that  problem 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  other  labor  problems.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  not  found  that  that  occurs  in  other  countries.  There  are 
not  any  special  number  of  persons  who  can  be  assigned  to  that 
class.  That  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  We  have  had  eighteen 
years  in  Victoria,  and  between  eighteen  years  down  to  a  year  in 
the  other  Australian  colonies,  and  in  England,  and  more  recently 
in  our  own  states.  All  of  these  apprehensions  in  regard  to  what 
is  going  to  happen  if  you  apply  a  minimum  wage  are  entirely 
comparable  to  what  we  were  told  was  going  to  happen  and  un- 
doubtedly told  with  sincerity  when  we  imposed  a  limitation  upon 
the  hours  of  labor.  We  were  told  not  only  with  definiteness  but 
with  a  perfect  volume  of  most  respectable  testimony  from  the  lead- 
ing public  spirited  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  thirty  years 
ago,  that  if  we  imposed  any  restrictions  upon  the  hours  of  labor  — 
horrible  things  were  going  to  happen;  that  we  were  going  to  in- 
jure women  primarily  throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth,  not 
only  injure  these  special  employees  but  injure  women  in  general, 
because  we  were  going  to  deprive  them  of  employment  and  the 
employment  would  go  to  the  men,  and  that  therefore  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  women  themselves,  and  society  indirectly,  we  must  not 
interfere.  We  were  told  also  that  not  only  would  it  affect  Massa- 
chusetts, but  it  would  affect  the  conditions  in  Massachusetts  gen- 
erally, because  it  would  drive  manufacturers  into  the  adjoining 
states  and  into  New  York.  The  Legislature  had  courage,  neverthe- 
less, to  proceed,  and  after  a  series  of  years  when  there  was  further 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
manufacturers  secured  an  investigation  into  the  effects  of  the  law 
upon  women  and  upon  the  community.  Among  the  things  we 
had  been  told  was  that  when  you  limit  hours  of  labor  you  reduce 
wages.  The  result  of  a  very  careful  investigation,  which  Carroll 
D.  Wright  made  for  our  Bureau  of  Labor  iStatistics,  was  to  estab- 
lish beyond  peradventure  that  none  of  the  apprehensions  had  been 
well-founded;  that  more  women  were  employed  than  had  been 
employed  before;  that  they  had  higher  wages  and  that  manufac- 
turing in  Massachusetts  had  prospered  not  only  absolutely  but 
relatively  as  compared  with  other  states.  The  immediate  effect 
of  that  investigation  was  the  adoption  of  laws  r^ulating  the 
hours  of  labor  in  other  states;  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  York  followed  after  that  investigation 
and  limited  the  hours  of  labor  also.  It  proved  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  it  was  expected  to  prove  by  those  who  most  desired  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  I  might  say  that  it  was  testified  to  before  the  Com- 
mission that  in  the  paper  trade  where  they  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  from  twelve  to  eight  without  reducing  the  wage ;  that  after  a 
year's  trial  the  cost  of  production  was  10  per  cent,  less  in  spite  of 
the  wages  being  really  one-third  more  than  they  had  been  before 
the  decrease  of  the  hours  of  labor ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was  that 
it  was  a  skilled  trade  and  the  men  were  able  to  exercise  better  care 
and  attention  and  thus  the  cost  of  production  was  decreased. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  think  it  might  have  been  replied,  Mr.  Elkus, 
that  there  is  no  trade  that  is  not  a  skilled  trade  or  that  ought  not 
to  be.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  I  think,  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  possible  efficiencies  and  economies  in  labor,  that 
the  distinction  between  skilled  and  unskilled  is  whollv  unscientific 
and  unphilosophical.     There  certainly  is  nothing  that  could  be 
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deemed  to  be  nearer  an  unskilled  occupation  than  lifting  a  pig  of 
iron  from  the  yard  and  putting  it  into  a  car ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  study  of  that  particular  operation  that  it  was 
possible  with  the  same  amount  of  exertion,  or  less,  to  produce  four 
times  the  former  results  by  knowing  how  to  do  it,  by  selecting  the 
proper  man  to  do  it,  by  teaching  him  how  to  do  it,  and  particularly 
by  teaching  him  how  to  rest  when  he  was  not  actually  under  load. 
Now  what  is  true  of  the  loading  of  pig  iron  has  been  shown  to  be 
true  of  other  occupations  which  are  constantly  called  unskilled, 
such  as  the  mere  shovelling  of  coal  or  the  shovelling  of  dirt.  You 
could  pass  through  the  whole  realm  of  human  manual  occupation 
and  find  that  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is  skilled  and 
the  man  who  is  unskilled,  or  rather  the  difference  between  skill  and 
lack  of  skill,  is  not  in  the  occupation  but  is  in  the  man  and  in  the 
training  of  the  man.  And  in  the  same  way  the  performance  will 
be  largely  dependent  not  only  upon  skill  but  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  individual.  As  Lord  Brassey  said  many 
years  ago,  it  depended  upon  what  a  man  ate  as  to  what  his  effi- 
ciency was,  and  the  cost  of  building  a  railroad  was  practically  the 
same  the  world  over,  whether  you  paid  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars 
a  day  to  your  men.     You  get  about  what  you  pay  for. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  It  has  also  been  claimed  here,  Mr.  Brandeis,  that 
if  you  have  a  minimum  wage  law,  that  it  will  probably  become  a 
maximum  wage. 

Mr.  Brandeis:  That  I  believe  to  be  an  unfounded  apprehen- 
sion suggested  by  some  labor  leaders.  Experience  disproves  it. 
The  minimum  will  never  become  the  maximum  unless  there  is  uni- 
formity in  individual  performance  and  uniformity  of  performance 
is  contrary  to  nature.  It  comes  only  artificially  as  when  a  curb  is 
placed  upon  production,  by  restricting  output.  Men  differ  and 
women  differ  in  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  will  do,  if  left  free 
to  act.  When  you  say  to  an  employer  he  shall  not  go  below  a  cer- 
tain limit  in  wages,  the  employer  will  insist  upon  getting  his 
money's  worth.  You  may  feel  perfectly  sure  that  nobody  will  be 
employed  who  is  not  worth  the  minimum.  But  there  remains  the 
same  freedom  to  pay  higher  for  better  service  that  exists  where 
there  is  no  minimum  wage  law.     If  you  shall  ^x  a  maximum 
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wage,  you  would  find  that  no  employee  was  worth  more  than  that 
wage ;  for  the  employee  would  limit  his  output  accordingly.  But 
the  moment  you  allow  freedom  to  pay  a  higher  wage  and  freedom 
to  do  more  efficient  work  you  will  find  that  the  minimum  wage  will 
diifer  from  the  maximum  wage  just  as  it  does  to-day. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  We  have  had  before  us  a  number  of  labor  leaders, 
that  is,  men  who  occupied  official  positions  in  the  labor  unions  of 
the  country,  such  as  John  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Frayne,  and  others, 
and  they  have  taken  divergent  views  upon  this  subject  -Some  of 
them  have  been  in  favor  of  minimum  wage  legislation,  and  others 
have  been  equally  opposed  to  it,  upon  this  ground  —  that  they  fear 
that  a  minimum  wage  means  a  maximum  wage,  and  also  upon  the 
ground  they  think  the  State  should  not  interfere  in  fixing  wages ; 
but  that  it  should  be  left  to  organization  of  the  workers,  and  that 
should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Brandeis:  Now  so  far  as  the  first  proposition  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  just  expressed  my  views.  I  think  one  could  discuss 
it  at  very  considerable  length,  but  after  all  there  are  only  two 
things  that  you  can  turn  to.  One  is  experience,  and  I  think  if 
you  turn  to  experience  you  will  find  it  disproves  the  assertion.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  if  you  take  the  large  experience  we  have 
of  Australia  that  it  has  been  disproved. 

The  other  matter  is  a  question  of  judgment.  I  believe  that  if 
at  any  place  and  if  in  any  occupation  it  has  been  found  that  a  mini- 
mum wage,  like  that  adopted  by  the  unions  under  certain  circum- 
stances, becomes  the  maximum  wage  it  does  so  only  because  the 
union  in  that  particular  instance,  in  that  community,  discouraged 
a  differentiation  in  wage.  For  instance,  in  the  garment  trade  in 
this  city  where  there  is  for  the  week  workers  a  minimum  wage 
fixed  by  the  protocol,  that  is  only  a  minimum  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  wage  goes  far  beyond  that  minimum,  in  some  instances 
50  per  cent.,  in  some  instances,  75  per  cent.,  because  there  has 
not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  discouragement  of  differentia- 
tions. You  have  the  same  condition  in  the  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  most  intelligently  managed  unions.  You  will 
find  the  greatest  difference  in  performance,  and  I  believe  that  that 
part  of  the  objection,  fearing  the  minimum  wage  will  be  the  maxi- 
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mum,  is  wholly  contrary  to  experience,  wherever  the  differentia- 
tions between  the  capacities  of  individuals  have  been  allowed  to 
operate.  Now  so  far  as  the  other  proposition  is  concerned,  that 
you  ought  not  to  deal  with  wages,  that  is  a  purely  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction. There  is  no  more  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should 
not  deal  with  them  than  with  hours  of  labor.  The  only  theory 
which  justifies  at  all  the  limitation  upon  the  hours  of  labor  is  that 
women  have  not  been  able  in  their  bargaining  power  to  protect 
themselves,  either  because  they  lack  the  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments and  yield  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  working  a  longer 
time,  or  because  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  their  employers. 
That  is  the  only  justification  for  interfering  at  all.  We  interfered 
because  we  found  they  were  unable,  whatever  the  reason  may  be, 
the  employee  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  employer  in  securing 
that  condition  which  is  required  by  the  demands  of  health  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  impossible  to  draw  any  distinc- 
tion between  any  of  the  limitations.     Take  the  commonest  limita- 
tions that  you  could  possibly  think  of,  the  question  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  people  ought  to  work,  that  they  ought  not  to 
work  in  a  place  where  there  is  obvious  danger  of  loss  of  life  by 
fire,  and  ought  not  to  work  in  a  place  where  they  are  going  to  con- 
tract tuberculosis  or  any  of  the  other  diseases  due  to  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  and  lack  of  ventilation —  any  person  of  intelli- 
gence, anybody  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  and  has  had  the 
opportunities  of  the  most  rudimentary  education  you  would  say, 
ought  to  know  enough  not  to  want  to  work  there.     Why  does  the 
law  interfere  ?     The  law  interferes  simply  because  it  was  found 
to  be  necessary.    The  law  in  part  is  an  education ;  it  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  enforcing  education  in  these  matters,  and  on  the  other  " 
hand  it  is  a  moral  support  to  the  individual.     It  is  an  ethical  ac^ 
vantage  and  it  is  a  moral  advantage  which  the  State  has  to  giva 
Why  should  we  have  compulsory  education  ?     It  is  exactly  for  the 
same  reason.     You  cannot  possibly,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  logic  of 
facts  draw  any  distinction  between  legislating  in  reference  to 
wages  and  legislating  in  reference  to  anything  else  that  deals  with  • 
conditions  of  work.     We  have  dealt  with  these  matters  in  the  semi- 
monthly payment  of  wages  required  from  railroads,  the  anti-truck 
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laws,  the  coal-screen  laws,  the  laws  which  give  a  preference  to  the 
wage  earner  in  case  of  insolvency,  the  laws  which  give  a  lien  to 
the  mechanic  on  his  work  —  they  are  all  instances.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  any  one  of  these  laws  if  working  people  were  able 
to  make  contracts  and  look  out  for  themselves  by  contracts;  this 
distinction  between  such  laws  is  a  distinction  which  has  no  basis 
in  fact.  It  is  absolutely  an  unsound  basis.  I  think  this  question 
is  affected  by  an  entirely  different  consideration. 

Mr.  Elkus  :    You  mean  as  regards  the  labor  leaders  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  As  regards  the  labor  leaders,  I  believe  it  is  this 
they  fear,  and  I  think  the  fear  is  entirely  unfounded.  I  think 
many  of  them  fear  that  there  will  be  removed  tlie  incentive  to  be- 
long to  the  union  if  you  protect  the  worker  otherwise.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  so  because  I  believe  that  whatever  limitations  the 
law  places  you  will  always  have  a  sufficient  area  for  eifort  in  which 
the  union  as  the  instrument  of  collective  bargaining  will  be  re- 
quired. The  more  you  raise  the  condition  of  the  worker,  so  Ions 
as  we  have  inequality  in  position  between  a  powerful  employer  and 
a  single  individual,  the  more  you  will  require  the  union  for  com- 
petitive bargaining  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  results.  I 
think  that  fear  which  actuates  them  in  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
is  also  in  large  measure  attributable  to  a  lack  of  clearly  thinking 
out  the  problem,  just  as  the  employers  have  failed  to  think  out 
correctly  their  objections.  Moreover,  deductions  are  sometimes 
drawn  from  instances  of  very  strong  unions  —  the  strong  union 
which  is  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  people  —  but  among  women 
we  know  it  will  take  a  long  while  before  women  can  be  strong 
enough  to  protect  themselves  through  unions. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  It  has  also  been  stated  here,  Mr.  Brandeis,  that  if 
New  York  State  should  adopt  some  minimum  wage  law,  while  New 
Jersey  was  not  adopting  any,  that  the  employers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  this  State  would  be  placed  in  unfair  competition  with  New 
Jersey;  that  it  would  cause  manufacturers  and  others  to  remove 
from  here  across  the  river  to  New  Jersey  and  adjoining  states. 

Mr.  Bbandeis  :  That  is  an  argument  with  which  we  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  familiarized  for  a  generation.     I  referred  to  it 


in  connection  with  the  law  governing  hours  of  labor  but  we  have 
had  it  in  respect  to  almost  every  labor  law  that  dealt  with  the  labor 
problem  and  there  never  has  been  an  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  any  manufacturers  removed. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Of  course,  I  may  say  that  has  been  stated  to  us 
with  reference  to  all  our  factory  laws.     It  has  always  been  a  threat. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  It  is  a  threat  which  is  constantly  made  and  is 
constantly  disproved  after  the  law  is  in  operation.  I  think  one 
might  add  that  if  any  other  community  were  willing  to  accept  per- 
sons whom  the  State  had  to  support  the  general  conditions  in  that 
State  would  become  such,  through  increased  taxation  and  through 
the  inefficiency  of  the  community,  that  very  soon  they  themselves 
would  have  to  adopt  protective  measures  under  less  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Some  of  the  manufacturers  or  employers  said  that 
if  a  minimum  wage  law  was  adopted  it  would  mean  they  would  of 
course  comply  with  the  law,  but  that  it  would  mean  that  the  in- 
creased cost  which  they  said  would  ensue  would  be  borne  by  the 
purchaser,  the  consumer ;  in  other  words,  a  minimum  wage  would 
mean  that  it  would  cost  more  to  the  ultimate  consumer  for  each 
article  that  he  purchased. 

Mr.  Bbandeis:  The  first  answer  to  that  is  that  it  would  not, 
and  I  believe  that  is  a  complete  answer. 

Mr.  Elkus  :    It  isn^t  so  ? 

Mr.  Bbandeis:  It  isn't  so.  If  it  were  so,  if  it  cost  more  to 
make  or  distribute  the  article  then  there  would  be  another  answer ; 
but  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  increased  taxes  in  the 
community  for  the  support  of  dependents.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  every  time  conditions  arise  such  as  have  been  described  here, 
and  while  a  large  portion  of  our  people  are  living  and  are  obliged 
to  exist  on  inadequate  food,  improperly  housed,  these  improper 
conditions  will  increase  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  the  burden 
of  the  dependent  classes.  Nobody  can  undertake  to  study  these 
figures  of  the  increase  of  appropriations  for  the  dependent  classes 
without  a  sense  that  we  are  carrying  on  the  whole  conduct  of  our 
community  in  ways  which  are  dangerous  to  the  continued  progress 
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of  the  community.  The  growth  of  the  dependent  classes  which 
we  are  producing  by  just  such  conditions  as  the  minimum  wage  law 
is  endeavoring  to  remedy  will  become  so  great  that  society  cannot 
bear  it.  We  cannot  by  any  process,  by  public  or  private  charity, 
carry  the  load  that  we  are  creating  by  our  industrial  conditions. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  In  other  words,  if  less  wages  are  paid  than  are 
suflScient  to  properly  support  those  who  receive  them,  or  even  if 
they  work  under  conditions  which  are  unsanitary,  the  burden  even- 
tually falls  upon  the  State,  and  it  must  be  not  the  original  price 
that  would  have  had  to  be  paid,  but  two  or  three-fold. 

Mr.  Brandeis:    They  do.     They  will  pay  that  price  not  only 
^  with  compound  interest  but  with  compound  interest  at  pawnbrok- 
er's  rates. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  Then  as  I  take  it,  you  think  these  measures  along 
the  line  which  the  Commission  has  been  recommending,  which  have 
been  passed  are  to  the  economic  benefit  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  Very  much.  In  fact,  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
looking  at  it  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State,  as  a  question 
of  balancing  the  accounts  of  debit  and  credit,  can  feel  other  than 
the  gravest  apprehension  at  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  depend- 
ent classes.  If  you  put  in  the  office  of  the  State  Comptroller,  or 
in  the  office  that  has  to  make  a  study  of  the  State  budget,  any  great 
manufacturer  and  ask  him  to  study  the  results  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  dependent  classes,  the  great  manufacturer  would  at 
once  say  "  there  is  something  radically  wrong,  let's  see  what  it  is.'' 
And  when  he  undertook  to  see  what  it  is  and  followed  it  out,  I  am 
convinced  he  would  find  that  we  have  by  our  economic  laws,  by  the 
industrial  system  which  we  have  been  allowing  to  exist,  been  creat- 
ing these  increases  in  taxation. 

Commissioner  Dreier  :  Mr.  Brown  said  that  if  the  State  estab- 
lished a  minimum  wage  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
establish  a  maximum  and  that  that  doubtless  would  follow. 

Mr.  Brandeis:  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  probable  that  it 
would  follow.  I  see  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
follow.  I  could  conceive  of  such  a  condition  of  things  if  you  had 
a  complete  monopoly;  if  some  small  body  of  men  had  a  monopoly 


of  all  labor,  the  great  body  of  consumers  in  the  community  might 
conceivably  undertake  to  break  that  monopoly;  but  it  does  not 
seem  very  likely  that  is  going  to  happen.  That  has  not  been  the 
character  which  labor  has  played. 

Commissioner  Dreier:  He  also  stated  that  the  courts  would 
be  able  to  force  workers  to  work  for  the  wages  stated. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  think  you  would  have  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution before  that  could  be  done.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  com- 
ing about,  as  the  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution there  is  no  power  to  compel  anyone  to  work  —  there  is 
not  only  no  contract  that  can  do  it  but  no  law  that  can  do  it 

Mr.  Elkus:  One  manufacturer  said  that  if  we  established  a 
minimum  wage  law  there  ought  to  be  established  a  law  fixing  a 
profit  for  his  merchandise,  that  is  the  government  ought  to  guar- 
antee him  a  minimum  profit  for  his  merchandise. 

Mr.  Brandeis:  The  government  does  not  undertake  to  guar- 
antee any  minimum  profits.  It  does  not  even  undertake  to  guar- 
antee a  profit  to  a  public  service  corporation,  and  yet  it  undertakes 
to  limit  its  charges. 

Mr.  Elkus:  He  thought  that  if  one  were  granted  the  other 
ought  to  be  granted,  that  they  were  correlated. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  think  that  all  these  arguments  are  very  much 
like  the  argument  about  liberty  of  contract  and  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  instances  of  inexact  thinking,  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Elkus:  Do  you  believe  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
wage  law  affecting  only  women  and  minors,  or  should  it  affect  men 
as  well  or  other  minors  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis:  I  think  it  should  be  limited  at  this  time  cer- 
tainly to  minors  and  to  women.  No  law  limiting  the  liberty  of 
contract  ought  to  go  beyond  the  necessity.  There  is  no  logic  that 
is  properly  applicable  to  any  of  these  laws  except  the  logic  of  facts. 
We  have  no  ascertained  conditions  at  the  present  time  which  call 
for  this  limitation  upon  the  freedom  of  contract  of  men.  In  a 
great  many  instances  the  union  has  been  able  to  take  care  of  that. 
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We  have  not  found  it  necessary  in  a  great  many  employments  to 
fix  the  hours  of  labor  for  men.  In  some  others,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  do  it.  But  to-day  the  need  exists  only  in  the  case  of 
women  and  minors. 

Mr.  Elkus  :    What  do  you  think  of  limiting  it  to  minors  ? 

Mr.  Bbandeis  :    Oh,  I  think  that  would  be  dealing  precisely  as 
England  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  hours  of  labor.     The  im- 
mense loss  of  time  brought  upon  them  very  great  evils  as  the  result 
^     of  waiting  about  forty  years,  between  the  first  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  for  children  and  the  hours  of  labor  for  women. 
The  very  striking  fact  is  that  the  last  legislation  we  have  practi- 
cally had  on  this  whole  subject  of  factory  labor  presents  practically 
nothing  more  than  what  an  enlightened  manufacturer,  Robert 
Owen,  knew  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.     The  striking 
thing  is  when  you  go  through  these  discussions,  that  we  have  not 
learned  by  experience.     All  we  have  been  doing  is  finding  out 
what  we  ought  to  have  seen,  what  any  man  taking  the  facts,  taking 
experiences  as  they  showed  themselves  in  the  f actorv  system  before 
the  year  1800,  ought  to  have  known  was  going  to  happen.     Owen 
did  know,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  once  demonstrated  that  the 
horrible  conditions  then  existing  in  regard  to  women  and  children 
in  the  factories  were  not  only  inhuman,  but  were  unwise  from 
the  manufacturer's  standpoint,  that  people  would  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  that  legislation  would  not  be  necessary.     He  thought 
that  demonstration  was  enough  and  he  demonstrated,  but  it  did 
not  make  any  difference.     He  made  his  experiment.     He  was 
more  successful  than  his  competitors.     But  people  did  not  learn, 
because  education  was  not  sufficiently  potent  and  every  forward 
step  that  has  been  taken  in  England  has  been  taken  at  a  fearful  ex- 
pense of  time  and  of  life  and  of  money ;  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
had  enough  experience  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  act. 

Commissioner  Dreier:  From  that  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  law,  if  a  minimum  wage  law  were  passed  here, 
with  teeth  in  it  for  the  delinquent  employers  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  You  mean  by  that  the  distinction  which  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Brown  drew  between  a  law  that  would  give  what  he 
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calls  compulsory  powers  to  the  State  as  distinguished  from  one 
that  is  recommendatory. 

Commissioner  Dreier:    Yes. 

Mr.  Brandeis:  I  should  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  adopt  a  law  with  com- 
pulsory or  prohibitory  powers.  That  fact  that  we  in  Massachu- 
setts have  adopted  a  law  with  recommendatory  powers  is  to  be  ex- 
plained rather  on  local  grounds  and  historically.  We  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  past  have  been  a  community  differing  radically 
from  most  of  the  communities  of  America.  Until  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  almost  any  law  in  Massachusetts  that  existed 
was  self-enforcing.  It  was  partly  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that 
the  community  was  a  homogenous  community.  It  was  partly  due 
to  tradition,  partly  to  the  old  puritanic  sense,  and  very  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  community  was  small.  The  law  there  was  in  the 
main  an  expression  of  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
when  once  that  was  expressed,  it  was  adequate.  This  was  the 
case,  and  had  been  true  for  a  very  long  period.  You  can  see  the 
difference  between  conditions  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  or 
many  other  states  by  our  experience  with  the  franchise  tax.  Long 
before  you  here  —  we  had  a  franchise  tax  upon  our  public  service 
corporations.  You  afterwards  had  that  tax.  It  was  much  con- 
tested in  the  courts  and  ultimately,  I  think,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  As  I  remember  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  held  back  by  your  corporations  for  that  was  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.     I  made  a  study  of  this  matter  and  found 

ft' 

that  the  amount  which  our  public  service  corporations  had 
failed  to  pay  in  their  franchise  tax,  at  the  end  of  the  period  within 
which  it  was  to  be  paid,  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, I  think  we  were  the  first  in  iihis  country  to  introduce  a 
public  service  commission  or  railroad  commission  as  they  then 
called  it.  For  a  generation  our  railroad  commission  had  no  power 
except  the  power  of  recommendations,  because  a  recommendation 
that  came  from  that  commission  was  accepted  as  a  rule  of  action 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  public  service  corporations  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  people.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  a  public  declaration 
of  what  ought  to  be.     The  same  thing  was  true  in  a  very  great 
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measure  in  regard  to  oiir  factory  laws.    We  did  have  some  provi- 
sions  and  we  had  a  few  inspectors  but  for  a  very  long  period  oi 
time,  m  the  earlier  period  with  which  I  was  familiar,  the  laws  en- 
forced  themselves.     A  change  has  come  in  Massachusetts.     We 
found  It  necessary,  largely,  perhaps,  because  of  the  entrance  of 
those  accustomed  to  different  conditions  into  the  control  of  our 
public  service  corporations  within  two  years  or  a  year  and  a  half 
to  dhange  our  railroad  law  which  had  also  recommendatory  powers 
and  to  give  powers  such  as  you  have  here.     The  people  have 
changed  and  the  people  who  controlled  industry  have  changed ;  w0 
have  no  longer  the  same  conditions.     It  is  partly  because  of 'the 
influence  of  other  communities,  and  partly  because  of  the  great 
change  and  growth  of  population  and  dhange  in  the  character  of 
population.      Undoubtedly  in  most  respects,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  in  this  respect  also,  we  find  that  our  old  traditions  in  r^ard 
to  legislation  being  suggestive  rather  than  prohibitory  or  compul- 
sory will  not  be  adequate.     But  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that 
m  any  state  where  those  peculiar  Massachusetts  traditions  do  not 
exist,  I  think  they  do  not  exist  in  New  York  —  there  must  be 
power  to  enforce  the  law,  and  I  see  no  justification  whatever  for 
tftie  distinction  which  Mr.  Brown  is  drawing  in  favoring  a  law 
like  Massachusetts  and  in  opposing  a  law  like  Oregon,  or  what  is 
suggested  for  New  York.     Everything  is  the  same  up  to  the  point 
as  to  whether  you  are  going  to  have  power  to  enforce  your  law. 

Commissioner  Smith  :  Is  the  Or^on  law  mandatory  ? 
Mr.  Brandeis:   Yes. 

Commissioner  Smith  :  What  was  the  constitutional  objection 
raised  ? 

Mr.  Beandeis:  The  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Brown  is  that  it 
was  mandatory,  that  it  was  a  limitation  upon  the  right  of  contract 
and  upon  the  liberty  of  employer  to  contract  to  employ  the  person 
and  the  employee  to  contract  to  work. 

Commissioner  Smith  :  What  particular  part  of  the  Oregon  con- 
stitution did  he  feel  it  came  in  conflict  with  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis:  As  to  the  Oregon  constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  there  was  against  him,  so  he  is  foreclosed  on  that  propo- 
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sition ;  but  there  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  Federal  constitution 
guaranteeing  liberty  of  contract.  I  can  see  no  difference  what- 
ever between  infringing  the  liberty  of  contract  with  respect  to 
the  hours  of  labor  and  infringing  liberty  of  contract  in  respect  to 
a  minimum  wage. 

Commissioner  Smith  :  Are  you  familiar  with  our  constitution 
here? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :   I  have  some  general  knowledge  of  it. 

Commissioner  Smith  :  Do  you  believe  that  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum wage  law  would  be  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  rule  should  not 
apply  here  in  this  respect  as  is  applied  in  Oregon  and  Massa- 
chusetts. That  is,  you  have  no  provision  other  than  the  general 
provision,  namely,  the  fundamental  right  of  liberty  of  contract. 
Now  liberty  of  contract  means  such  liberty  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  curtail  in  the  public  interests.  Your  constitution  is  not  any 
different  in  that  respect,  but  is  the  same  as  the  constitution  in  all 
the  states  practically,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  Oregon  minimum  wage  law 
is  valid  under  the  Federal  constitution,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
held  valid  under  the  constitution  of  every  one  of  the  states  also. 
The  proposition  is  just  the  same. 

Commissioner  Smith:  But  the  greatest  number  of  the  actions 
that  are  begun  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  regulative  laws  of 
this  State  are  brought  under  the  provision  that  you  may  not  have  in 
a  State  as  young  as  Oregon,  and  that  is  the  "  due  process  of  law  " 
that  has  been  stretched  to  mean  almost  anything. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  No,  the  due  process  of  law  clause  was  raised  in 
the  Oregon  case  but  it  was  abandoned.  It  was  eliminated.  The 
clauses  providing  due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law  were  practically  abandoned. 

Commissioner  Smith  :  In  pretty  nearly  every  case  in  this  State 
where  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  sustained  the  right  of  the  State  to 
enforce  this  kind  of  regulation  they  have  placed  it  on  the  partic- 
ular ground  of  the  State's  exercise  of  its  police  power  and  in  the 
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interest  of  the  public  welfare ;  do  you  suppose  that  could  be  urged 
as  a  reason  for  minimum  wages  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  think  it  is  the  ground  on  which  the  minimum 
wage  stands.  I  hope  it  will  be  found  unassailable.  It  is  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  welfare,  health,  safety,  morals,  that  any 
restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  contract  can  be  justified,  and  what 
is  a  justification  w<here  it  exists.  Now  Justice  Hughes  put  this 
very  question  to  Ex-Senator  Fulton  when  he  was  closing  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  opened  by  Mr.  Brown.  He  said  "  How  do 
you  distinguish  between  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  and  liniiting 
the  minimum  wage  at  which  a  woman  can  be  employed,'^  and  I 
think  Senator  Fulton  found  it  was  impossible  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction. 

Commissioner  Smith:    You  know,  Mr.  Brandeis,  we  had  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  pass  the  Workmen^s  Compensation  Act 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  It  is  possible  that  judges  might  take  a  some- 
what diiferent  view  of  the  situation.  In  other  states  and  in  other 
courts  it  might  not  be  found  necessary  to  change  the  constitution. 
The  lower  courts  have  responded  in  the  most  promising  way  to  a 
better  presentation  of  these  social  and  industrial  problems  which 
have  arisen  within  recent  years,  and  they  have  responded  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  ought  to  do  so,  that  is,  through  an  under- 
standing of  the  facts.  I  think  it  will  be  found  perfectly  clear  that 
the  attitude,  the  earlier  attitude  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of 
the  other  judges  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  theorized  on  the  sub- 
ject  instead  of  drawing  inferences  from  the  existing  facts. 

Mr.  Elkus  :  That  was  expressly  stated  in  the  decision  case  in 
the  night  work  case  by  the  Appellate  Division.  They  overruled 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Williams  case. 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  think  this  ought  to  be  understood  in  regard 
to  the  expression  you  used,  Mr.  Chairman,  i.  e.,  mandatory  act. 
I  think  it  would  tend  somewhat  to  clearness  of  appreciation  of  the 
constitutional  questions  involved  if  we  should  call  that  a  prohibi- 
tory act.  We  are  perfectly  accustomed  to  a  prohibition  by  law  of 
various  things.  We  prohibit  a  child  under  fourteen  from  work- 
ing.    We  prohibit  men  in  many  instances  --  a  person  who  has  not 


had  a  certain  qualification  from  attending  an  elevator,  and  we  pro- 
hibit many  other  things  which  the  public  health  or  safety  or  morals 
demand.  We  prohibit  the  doing  of  things  without  certain  require- 
ments. That  is  what  you  are  doing  here.  You  say  to  employ 
women  at  a  wage  which  is  insufficient  to  sustain  them  is  a  danger, 
and  therefore  we  prohibit  that  danger  just  as  you  proftiibit  a  build- 
ing without  proper  safety  devices,  a  building  without  proper  sani- 
tary conditions,  or  an  inexperienced  person  operating  an  engine. 
That  is  all  you  are  doing  here.  It  is  simply  prohibition.  You 
are  protecting  against  a  danger.  Mr.  Brown  would  use  the  term 
mandatory  or  use  the  term  compulsory  by  saying  you  are  compel- 
ling an  employer  to  pay  an  employee  a  certain  amount  of  wages. 
You  donH  do  any  such  thing.  The  employer  is  absolutely  free 
whether  he  will  employ  a  woman  or  not,  just  as  he  is  free  in  respect 
to  any  of  the  other  operations.  Take  the  same  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  all  your  building  regulations.  You  don't  compel  a  person 
to  build;  you  merely  prohibit  his  building  unless  he  will  comply 
with  those  conditions  which  the  health  and  safety  of  the  city  de- 
mands, and  if  that  thought  is  kept  clearly  in  mind  all  of  the  objec- 
tion to  this  law  as  being  mandatory  it  seems  to  me  will  disappear. 

Mr.  Elkus:  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you  this  question; 
would  not  the  limiting  of  it  to  women  and  children  drive  out 
women  in  some  lines  and  have  them  supplanted  by  men  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  It  might  in  some  lines,  but  if  it  did  we  would 
have  to  accept  it.  It  would  not  in  many  lines,  and  it  would  not  be 
a  serious  proposition.  That  is  exactly  the  objection  we  have  faced 
when  we  have  limited  the  hours  of  labor  for  women.  Our  oppo- 
nents said  that  men  would  be  employed  instead  of  women  and  in 
some  cases  they  were,  but  women  were  employed  in  many  others. 
You  cannot  make  any  change,  any  improvement  without  having' 
some  readjustment,  and  the  net  gain  has  always  been  very  great  in 
making  your  readjustment. 

Mr.  ElI^us:  Have  you  considered  and  studied  the  facts,  have 
you  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  vice  or  immorality  among 
women  is  affected  by  paying  them  less  than  a  living  wage? 

Mr.  Brandeis:  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  on  that.  I  can 
merely  draw  inferences  from  certain  data  which  has  been  collected. 
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but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  general  social  standard  is 
very  much  affected  and  morality  is  affected  by  general  social 
standard.     It  can't  be  otherwise. 

Commissioner  Dbeieb:  I  was  asked  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr. 
Brandeis.  You  said  that  the  individual  employer  would  profit 
by  the  minimum  wage  but  that  there  would  be  a  time  of  transition 
during  which  the  inefficient  worker  would  become  efficient;  would 
that  be  a  very  hea.-y  burden  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis  :  I  do  not  think  so.  Individual  concerns  have 
done  this  very  thing.  In  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Filene  vol- 
untarily determined  that  they  would  not  have  anybody  there  who 
was  not  worth  eight  dollars.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  they  lost 
any  money  by  it,  nor  that  they  lost  very  many  employees,  but  they 
saw  to  it  that  those  who  were  there,  the  employers  themselves  saw 
to  it,  that  they  were  worth  eight  dollars.  It  is  not  a  matter  that 
is  any  more  significant  and  is  to  be  treated  as  a  good  deal  less  sig- 
nificant, than  many  additional  burdens  that  are  involved  in  read- 
justments from  year  to  year,  necessitated  through  laws  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  ExKus :    Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brandeis. 

Professor  Mathew  Brand  Hammond  addressed  the  Commission : 
By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  With  what  institution  are  you  associated  ?  A.  Member  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  and  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Ohio  State  University. 

Q.  And  you  have  considered  this  minimum  wage  question  very 
carefully  ?  A.  I  made  a  study  of  the  operation  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Q.  You  have  studied  the  effect  of  these  laws  in  those  countries  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  JSTow,  we  will  be  very  glad,  Professor,  to  hear  you  upon  what 
you  discovered  and  any  suggestions  and  views  that  you  may  have 
to  give  to  the  Commission  ?  A.  Mr.  Elkus,  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  help  direct  the  inquiry  along  the  lines  that  you  particu- 
larly wish. 


\^ 


Q.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  this:    it  has  been  claimed 
that  a  minimum  wage  law  produces  certain  results ;  that  inefficient 
people,  women,  if  the  law  applied  to  women  and  minors  also, 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  they  would  be  discharged; 
that  in  many  cases  men  would  take  the  place  of  the  women  if  the 
law  only  applied  to  women  and  minors  and  that  the  increased  cost 
if  the  minimum  wage  law  was  complied  with  would  be  placed  upon 
the  consumer,  who  would  get  no  benefit  from  it  in  any  way,  but  it 
would  certainly  increase  the  cost  of  each  article  purchased;  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  describe  perhaps  first  what  the 
laws  of  New  England  and  Australia  are  with  reference  to  the 
minimum  wage,  is  there  a  fixed  sum  or  is  there  a  commission 
which  fixes  a  wage  in  each  trade?    A.  There  are  three  methods 
by  which  the  minimum  wage  law  is  established  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.     To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  statutory  minimum 
wage.     That  is  found  in  the  factories  act  of  New  Zealand,  and 
practically  all  the  Australian  states,  and  was  intended  for  one 
purpose  only.     It  was  found  that  in  a  number  of  cases  manu- 
facturers in  the  clothing,   millinery,  and  similar  trades,  were 
taking  on  apprentices,  taking  on  beginners  under  the  guise  of 
teaching  them  a  trade,  and  were  paying  them  no  wages  what- 
ever, and  the  statutes  now  provide  that  not  less  than  a  certain 
sum  —  the  sum  varies  from  half  a  crown,  two  shillings  six  pence, 
in   Victoria,   five  shillings   in   New  Zealand,   and  I  think   in 
one  of  the  Australian  states,  and  in  New  Zealand  in  some  states 
it  is  also  provided  that  that  statutory  rate  shall  be  increased  a 
certain  number  of  shillings  each  year  until,  in  New  Zealand,  the 
statutory  minimum  may  be  as  high  as  a  pound  a  week  in  the  case 
of  a  worker  twenty  years  and  over. 

The  second  method  of  minimum  wage  regulation  and  this  is 
the  method  which  most  people  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  a 
minimum  wage  is  the  sum  which  is  established  through  wage 
boards.  A  wage  board  is  a  compulsory  conference  of  manufac- 
turers and  employees.  Their  method  is  that  of  the  trade  union, 
collective  bargaining,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  chairman 
is  usually  selected,  if  the  parties  can  agree,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers  and  the  representatives  of  the  employees, 
and  if  they  fail  the  chairman  is  then  elected  by  the  government  to 
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preside  over  that  board,  who  will  cast  a  vote  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

The  third  method  is  the  method  of  compulsory  arbitration  and 
in  this  case  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  is  incidental  to  the  e»- 
tablishment  of  conditions  under  which  an  industrial  dispute  is 
settled.     Now  the  compulsory  arbitration  method  was  introduced 
in    Xew    Zealand    in    1894,    and    the    wage    board    method    in 
Victoria  in  1896.     Both  of  these  methods  have  been  copied  in 
other  states.     South  Australia  adopted  it  in  1900,  New  Zealand 
in  1898,  New  -South  Wales  adopted  the  compulsory  arbitration 
method  in  1901,  and  West  Australia  the  same  year.     However, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  the  approaching  of  the  two 
methods.    In  New  Zealand  now  a  conciliation  council  first  passes 
on  the  questions  in  dispute  and  the  conciliation  council  is  in  its 
make-up  very  much  like  a  wages  board  with  the  exception  that 
the  chairman  has  no  casting  vote,  but  if  the  two  bodies  cannot 
agree  the  case  automatically  goes  to  the  arbitration  court.     In 
New  South  Wales  in  1908,  they  engrafted  wages  boards  on  their 
compulsory  arbitration  law.     However,  a  wages  board  method  is 
a  conciliation  method.     A     compulsory  arbitration  method  is  a 
judicial  method,  and  the  wage  board  method  is  a  compulsory  con- 
ference of  employers  and  employees.  The  wage  board  is  also  domi- 
nated by  the  arbitration  court 

In  1912  when  I  left  that  country  in  both  Queensland  and  South 
Australia  they  had  introduced  compulsory  arbitration,  still  pre- 
serving their  wage  board,  and  as  I  say,  that  is  going  to  change  to 
an  extent  the  character  of  the  legislation.  It  means  that  compul- 
sory arbitration  will  now  be  the  wage  feature,  so  that  Victoria 
and  Tasmania  are  to-day  the  only  states  that  have  the  wages  board 
in  use. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  has  been  the  effect  from 
your  study  of  the  working  of  the  minimum  wage  in  those  coun- 
tries ?  A.  The  wages  boards  were  introduced,  and  the  minimum 
wage  law,  which  is  by  the  way,  not  a  separate  law,  but  part  of  the 
factories  act,  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sweating 
and  limited  at  first  in  Victoria  to  six  trades  that  were  found  to 
be  highly  sweated.  The  success  of  the  law  was  such  that  in  1900, 
Parliament  provided  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other  trades, 


permission  having  been  secured  in  each  instance  from  one  or  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  states  that  have  followed  Victoria 
in  general  were  influenced  much  by  the  same  feeling  that  there 
were  conditions  in  certain  trades  which  they  desired  to  remedy  — 
low  labor,  coupled  often  times  with  long  hours  and  frequently 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  home  work,  so  that  the  incentive 
in  all  of  the  wage  board  states,  was  you  may  say,  the  desire  to 
prevent  sweating  in  the  first  instance.     However,  the  legislation 
in  all  those  states  has  passed  beyond  that  and  we  now  find  wages 
boards  in  trades  where  there  never  was  any  suspicion  of  sweating. 
As  to  the  success  of  the  law  in  accomplishing  its  original  purpose 
in  preventing  sweating  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
did  accomplish  that  purpose.     Investigators,  those  that  visited 
Australia  in  the  first  years,  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  were 
somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ultimate  success.     They  found  that  in 
those  trades  in  which  the  boards  had  first  been  introduced  the 
sweating  had  been  greatly  decreased  but  were  unable  to  say  that 
it  had  actually  been  checked.    I  do  not  think  that  any  investigator 
going  to  Australia  to-day  in  the  states  in  which  the  wage  boards 
have  been  in  existence  for  any  length  of  time  would  be  able  to 
discover  any  considerable  amount  of  sweating.    There  is  an  organ- 
ization which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  this 
law  in  Melbourne  known  as  the  Anti-Sweating  League,  and  the 
same  gentleman  is  now  secretary  and  chief  guiding  official  that 
was  the  official  at  the  time.     He  tells  me  that  sweating  —  Mr. 
Samuel    Major,    Jr. —  Mr.  Major   tells   me   that    sweating   has 
disappeared  except  possibly  now  and  then  a  few  sporadic  instances, 
and  that  the  anti-sweating  league  remains  in  existence  to  ferret 
out  these  case«  as  well  as  to  endeavor  to  secure  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.    When  the  minimum  wage  law  went  into  effect 
in  Australia  it  did  not  cause  the  discharge  of  any  great  number 
6f  people  from  their  employment.    There  was  a  discharge  of  indi- 
viduals in  certain  trades.    To  what  extent  the  legislation,  the  min- 
imum wage,  was  responsible,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  due  to 
other   circumstances,    it   would   be   difficult   to  determine.      For 
example,  one  of  the  trades  in  which  the  wage  board  was  first  in- 
troduced was  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.     It  happened  that  at  the 
very  time  the  minimum  wage  was  introduced  the  newer  Ameri- 
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can  machinery  was  being  introduced  into  those  trades  and  a  con- 
siderable readjustment,  of  course,  came  about.  There  were  cer- 
tain people  who  lost  their  positions  in  that  trade. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  people  ?  A.  There  were  not  a  great 
many  of  them.  This  discharge  of  operators  is  of  course  going  on 
in  every  industry.  We  have  in  many  industries  what  they  call 
the  dead  line,  and  when  a  new  piece  of  legislation  is  adopted  it 
calls  sharp  attention  to  this,  and  so  it  is  said  this  discharge  was 
due  to  the  new  legislation,  whereas  had  their  attention  not  been 
called  sharply  to  it,  as  being  due  to  any  particular  thing  before 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  it  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  To  a 
certain  extent  some  of  them  start  small  shops  and  others  find  their 
place  in  other  trades.  However,  in  all  the  Australian  legislation 
provision  is  made  for  the  old  and  the  infirm. 

Q.  What  kind  of  provision?     A.  They  may  secure  a  permit 

upon  application  to  the  factory  inspector  to  work  at  a  rate  less 

than  a  minimum,  but  not  less  than  an  amount  stated  in  the  permit 

Q.  And  the  Commission  fixes  a  minimum  in  these  particular 

cases  ?     A.  There  is  no  Commission. 

Q.  Who  fixes  it?     A.  The  factory  inspector.     In  some  cases 
the  wage  board  is  given  the  power  to  ^x  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  article;  did  it  in^ 
crease  the  cost  to  the  consumer?     A.   There  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  that.    It  tended  to  in  some  cases.    Where 
there  had  been  very  great  competition  and  much  home  work  prices 
had  been  forced  by  the  subcontract  method  to  very  low  levels 
and  one  of  the  purposes  was  by  forcing  employers  to  pay  higher 
rates  to  shift  the  burden  of  these  high  rates  upon  the  purchasers 
of  these  very  low  priced  articles.    I  do  not  know  that  in  most  fac- 
tory industries  it  could  be  said  or  shown  that  there  had  been  any 
definite  increases  in  the  price.     You  know,  of  course  during  the 
period  that  the  legislation  was  in  effect  we  have  had  the  world 
over  a  period  of  rising  prices,  and  how  far  rising  prices  have 
been  due  to  any  particular  form  of  legislation  or  other  economic 
causes  no  man  is  able  to  state.     In  a  few  local  industries,  dis- 
tinctly local  —  for  example,  I  was  in  Melbourne  —  the  restau- 
rants, the  cheap  restaurants,  patronized  largely  by  the  working 
classes,  that  had  been  charging  six  pence  a  meal  raised  their  rates 
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to  a  shilling  a  meal,  just  double,  and  that  came  a  few  months  after 
a  new  minimum  wage  had  been,  established,  and  it  was  said  by 
many  of  the  restaurant  proprietors  that  they  were  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  legislation  and  it  may  have  been  a  contributing  factor, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  wages  had  not  been  anywhere  near  doubled, 
some  ten  per  cent,  increase  or  something  of  that  sort,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  attribute  it  to  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that 
was  seized  probably  as  a  particular  moment  to  raise  the  price  of 
meals  which  ultimately  would  have  come  anyway. 

Q.  Was  there  any  combination  among  the  owners  of  restau- 
rants, or  was  this  an  individual  act?  A.  Of  course,  the  employ- 
ers are  pretty  well  organized.  The  legislation  has  helped  in  both 
the  organization  of  employers  and  employees,  and  quite  likely  it 
was  done  by  a  tacit  understanding  as  it  was  all  done  on  the  same 
day. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  effect  of  this  law  on  trades 
unions;  some  of  the  trade  union  advocates  have  said  here  that  it 
injured  the  trade  unions  over  there,  and  that  our  belief  that  it  has 
increased  organization  was  untrue?  A.  Compulsory  arbitration 
has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  trade  union  organization.  This  is  the 
report  of  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  and 
here  is  a  table  which  gives  the  percentage  of  male  and  female 
unions,  the  estimated  total  number  of  male  and  female  employees 
twenty  years  and  over  in  all  professions,  trades  and  occupations 
from  1891  to  1912.  In  1891  the  total  number  of  unions  was 
124  with  a  total  membership  of  54,888.  In  1896,  this  was  the 
year  that  the  first  legislation  was  enacted,  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  in  Australia,  in  1896,  the  number  of  unions  had  grown 
to  134,  and  the  membership  to  55,066.  You  see  it  is  almost  sta- 
tionary during  those  five  years.  Between  1896  and  1912  the  num- 
ber of  unions  had  grown  from  134  to  621,  and  the  estimated  total 
membership  of  all  unions  from  55,066  to  433,224. 

Q.  About  eight  hundred  per  cent.  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Elkfs  : 

•Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  the  comparative  figures  in  this 
country  for  the  trades  unions?     A.  No,  I  am  not. 
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Q.  Now,  from  your  study  of  the  subject  iu  Australia  will  you 
tell  what  you  would  consider  the.effect  of  the  minimum  wage,  first 
upon  the  discharge  of  employees,  and  second  upon  the  increased 
cost  to  the  consumer  ?     A.  The  factory  inspectors  are  unanimous 
m  the  belief  that  there  has  been  no  considerable  discharge  of  em- 
ployees.    The  manufacturers  say  they  think  that  there  has  been 
more  than  the  factory  inspectors  say.     I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  manufacturers  are  right,  that  the  number  of  those  who  lost 
their  positions  by  reason  of  the  minimum  wage  has  not  been 
entirely  revealed  by  application  of  permits  to  the  inspector.   There 
are  many,  many  factories  who  will  not  discharge  their  own  workers 
but  who  will  not  take  permit  workers.     The  very  possession  of  a 
permit  brands  that  worker  as  not  having  the  normal  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  it  might  not  have  occurred  to  them  if  a  man  applied 
for  work  — I  wish  to  say  that  in  Australia  the  minimum  wage 
applies  to  men  as  well  as  women  —  it  might  not  occur  to  him  to 
give  the  man  a  trialy  but  if  they  have  a  permit  they  hesitate  to 
take  them  on. 

Q.  What  has  become,  according  to  your  study,  of  those  people 
who  have  been  discharged  ?  A.  I  was  not  able  to  find  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago  that  there  had  been  such  a  considerable  number  of 
discharges  that  it  was  possible  to  say  what  had  become  of  them. 
Some  of  them  are  old  and  are  cared  for  by  their  friends.  They 
have  old  age  pensions  in  all  the  Australian  states  to-day  and  some 
of  them  doubtless  entered  other  occupations. 

Q.  Now,  Professor,  based  upon  your  study  of  the  conditions 
in  Australia  and  IN^ew  Zealand,  would  you  not  or  would  you  recom- 
mend some  minimum  legislation  for  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A. 
I  would  recommend  minimum  wage  legislation  in  any  state  of 
the  Union  which  has  a  considerable  number  of  low  paid  laborers 
provided  it  could  be  done  through  a  wages  board,  and  not  through 
a  statutory  wage,  and  not  by  a  general  commission,  such  as  is 
found  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  some  of  the  other  states.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  desirable  to  make  this  method  approach  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  collective  bargaining  practiced  by  the  trades 
unions  as  can  be  done,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
in  the  states  that  have  adopted  minimum  wage  laws  that  they  have 
provided  for  any  considerable  representation  of  the  public.     In 
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my  opinion,  the  only  person  outside  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees who  should  be  on  a  wage  board  is  the  chairman,  and  he  is 
there  from  necessity.  There  would  be  times  that  the  board  would 
break  up  and  disagree  unless  he  was  there  to  give  the  casting  vote. 
If  he  is  a  tactful  chairman  he  will  be  able  to  secure  an  agreement 
between  employee  and  employers  in  a  great  many  cases  on  most 
of  the  points  at  issue.  When  the  public  is  represented,  public 
sympathy  is  pretty  likely  tc  run  with  one  side  or  the  other,  and  in 
many  cases  where  they  haven't  actually  low  rates  they  would  act 
with  the  employees  and  the  rates  would  be  raised.  Kates  should 
be  adjusted  to  conditions,  and  for  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
better  for  a  conciliatory  method  to  be  pursued  by  the  employers 
and  employees  themselves. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Australia  ?     A.  About  seven  months. 

Q.  And  your  testimony  is  given  from  an  actual  personal  study 
of  the  matter?  A.  I  carried  on  my  investigation  in  the  chief 
factory  inspector's  offices  and  by  the  chief  factory  inspector  I 
was  given  permission  to  interview  the  people  chiefly  concerned, 
either  the  people  interested  in  the  legislation  or  administration  of 
the  law,  manufacturers  and  trades  unions. 

Mr.  Elkus:    Thank  you  very  much. 


Me.  Solomon  G.  Rosenbaum  addressed  the  Commission. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Com- 
pany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  is  what?  A.  Our  business  is  the  selling  of 
wearing  apparel  by  mail. 

Q.  You  manufacture  it  first?  A.  We  manufacture  very  lit- 
tle. We  conduct  really  a  department  store  by  mail  or  a  specialty 
store,  selling  everything  by  means  of  a  catalogue. 

Q.  And  how  many  people  do  you  employ?  A.  About  three 
thousand. 

Q.  And  what  are  they  mostly  doing  ?  A.  A  great  many  clerical 
workers,  making  out  orders,  filing  papers,  answering  correspond- 
ence, attending  to  the  various  details  of  work  of  that  kind.  A 
mail  order  business  represents  a  very  large  number  of  small  trans- 
actions. 
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Q.  Where  ,8  your  business  located?  A.  Seventh  avenue 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  streets,  this  city.  ' 

Q.  You  also  do  manufacture  some  articles  ?  A.  In  a  very 
small  way,  women's  suits.  ^ 

Q.  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  have  you  yourself  established  a  minimum 
wage  m  your  own  establishment  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  su  dollars.  We  employ  no  one  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  we  pay  no  wages  less  than  six  dollars. 

t.  n  ^"""^  ^«  ""^"P*^  ^^^  "^^"'^  ™^"«  "^""^^  y»»  fi"d  it  tends 

found  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with 
was  the  fact  that  the  young  women  and  men  who  came  to  us  for 
employment  were  improperly  educated,  improperly   trained      I 
have  here  a  statement  from  Mr.  Churchill,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Educa  ion,  ,n  which  he  tells  of  some  six  hundred  thousand 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  with  only  about  four  thousand  gradu- 
ated  from  the  high  schools,  and  it  was  that  condition  we  mefsome 
years  ago.    We  found  that  the  girls  and  boys  came  to  us  and  thev 
pJoperiv  ^''^°  ^^^  '"di«»ents  of  an  education,  could  not  spell 
Q.  You  mean  they  could  not  spell  ?    A.  Could  not  spell  prop- 

Q.  Could  not  add  ?    A.  Could  not  add  or  subtract. 

g.  Were  they  graduates  of  the  public  schools  ?  A.  In  some 
cases  they  were  graduates  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  some  cases 
had  gone  through  some  of  the  grades  of  the  high  schools.  This 
IS  not  a  reflection  on  the  public  school  system.  It  is  a  reflection 
on  the  people  themselves.    They  were  not  ambitious. 

wWI.^'''^  ^°"  T"  •"^««*'g«t«'l  «°>«ng  your  employees  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  were  able  to  live  on  the  wageT  which  were 
paid  them  ?  A.  We  have  done  this,  Mr.  Elkus,  in  taking  on  an 
employee,  we  ask  a  certain  number  of  questions,  trv  to  find  out 
how  many  wage  earners  there  are  in  the  family -i^  fact  we  do 
find  out -we  find  whether  the  employee  is  living  at  home  or 
whether  she  IS  boarding.  If  she  is  living  at  home,  we  find  out 
whether  her  father  is  living,  or  whether  she  has  older  brothers  and 
sisters  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family,  and  try  to 
conduct  ourselves  accordingly.     It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is 
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a  living  wage.  Six  dollars  might  be  a  living  wage  for  a  girl  who 
is  one  of  four  or  five  wage  earners.  Ten  or  twelve  dollars  may  not 
be  a  living  wage  for  a  girl  who  may  be  the  main  support  of  the 
family. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  ascertained  whether  six  dollars  was  a  living 
wage  for  one  who  lived  alone  and  did  not  contribute  to  the  support 
of  somebody  else?  A.  I  should  say  six  dollars  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  live  alone  in  New  York  city,  that  is  for  a  girl  to  live 
alone,  I  should  have  said  that  in  the  beginning,  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  get  the  six  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  And  ninety  per  cent,  get  —  A.  Ninety  per  cent,  get  more 
than  six  dollars,  possibly  ninety-five  per  cent,  get  more  than  six 
dollars.  « 

Q.  How  old  would  you  say  the  oldest  girl  was  that  received  six 
dollars  a  week  ?  A.  The  thing  is  not  regulated  by  the  matter  of 
age.    It  is  regulated  altogether  by  her  ability,  by  what  she  can  do^ 

Q.  How  about  length  of  service  in  your  employ?  A.  Length 
of  service  has  very  little  to  do  with  it  unless  the  girl  or  boy  can 
show  that  he  or  she  has  ability  to  advance.  We  do  go  over  our 
list  of  employees  every  year.  We  feel  that  if  any  employee  has 
not  advanced  once  a  year  it  is  either  our  fault  or  their  fault.  If 
it  is  their  fault  we  want  to  put  them  in  a  position  where  th(;y  can 
advance. 

Q.  What  have  you  done,  if  anything,  in  your  own  business,  Mr. 
Rosenbaum,  to  train  your  people,  to  educate  them.  A.  We  have 
established  a  school  in  which  we  have  a  principal  and  twelve 
teachers.  Two  of  these  teachers  are  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  city.  The  other  ten  and  the  principal 
are  paid  by  the  company.  This  school  occupies  about  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  square  feet  of  space,  an  entire  floor  in  one 
of  our  buildings,  and  in  the  school  we  endeavor  to  train  the  people 
to  do  our  work  properly  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  advance  and  to 
earn  more  monev.  I  might  tell  vou  if  vou  have  the  time  to  hear 
it  just  how  we  go  about  that.  W^hen  we  are  in  need  of  new  peo- 
ple we  try  to  take  on  only  people  for  flie  lower  positions,  for  the 
six  dollar  positions.  If  we  have  an  opening  for  a  ten,  twelve  or 
fourteen  dollar  girl,  sixteen  or  eighteen  dollar  girl,  we  try  to  get 
those  girls  from  our  own  ranks.     A  girl  coming  in  for  six  dollars 
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a  week  might  do  filing  work.  She  is  sent  to  the  school  first,  but 
before  that  she  is  selected  by  the  employment  superintendent  from 
all  the  applicants  that  answer  the  advertisement.  If  he  considers 
that  she  is  capable  of  taking  a  position  he  sends  her  then  to  the 
school  and  then  she  has  to  undergo  an  examination.  Would  you 
care  to  hear  just  about  what  that  examination  consists  of  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  1  brought  with  me  here  a  few  examination  papers 
selected  at  random.    First  she  is  asked  to  copy  a  few  sample  sen- 
tences, the  idea  being  to  see  first  of  all  if  she  is  accurate,  and  sec- 
ond to  get  an  idea  of  her  penmanship.     The  sentences  are  very 
simple.    I  will  give  you  one  of  them:    "  On  one  side  of  the  door 
is  the  sign  push ;  on  the  other  side  pull.     There  are  some  people 
who  are  always  on  the  pull  side  waiting  for  pull  to  take  them  up 
their  ladder  of  success.     Those  with  push  go  ahead,  and  so  forth." 
That  is  designed  to  get  an  idea  of  her  penmanship,  and  secondly 
to  see  if  she  is  accurate  in  copying.     She  is  then  given  a  list  of 
twenty  words,  some  of  which  are  misspelled,  and  she  is  asked  to 
indicate  which  of  them  are  misspelled,  and  show  the  proper  way 
of  spelling  them,  such  words  as  shipping,  believe,  disappoint, 
proper.     She  is  then  given  a  ^ew  examples  in  simple  arithmetic. 
She  has  to  add  a  column  of  fe.^  or  eight  lines  of  figures,  subtract, 
and  do  a  little  multiplication  work.    Then  she  has  to  do  a  few  ques- 
tions in  geography.    We  consider  geography  very  important.  Being 
a  mail  order  house  we  would  like  an  employee  to  know  whether 
the  climate  of  Florida  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  different  from 
that  of  Korth  Dakota.     What  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania? 
Name  four  of  the  largest  states  in  the  United  States  ?     Name  ^ve 
states  that  border  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Those  are  sample  ques- 
tions in  geography.     Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  stand  that 
test  pass.    Twenty  per  cent,  are  partial  failures.    Thirty  per  cent, 
are  total  failures  and  are  not  taken  on. 

Q.  These  are  all  supposed  to  be  public  school  graduates  ?  A. 
All  supposed  to  be  public  school  graduates  and  some  of  them  have 
been  through  the  high  school.  Now  this  particular  girl  says  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania  is  Pittsburgh.  She  named  four  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  as  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Paterson.  She  was  unable  to  name  five  states  that 
border  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.     I  could  give  you  any  number  of 
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things  of  that  kind  to  show  the  difficulty  that  an  employer  in  this 
city  has  to  contend  with.  Here  is  one  girl  who  named  the  four 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  as  New  York  city,  Pennsylvania, 
Chicago,  St  Louis  and  California. 

Q.  Was  this  girl  a  graduate  of  the  public  school  ?  A.  I  wiU 
look  at  her  record.  Her  name  is  Miss  F.  Age  at  last  birthday, 
seventeen.  Attended  public  school  No.  37.  Did  you  graduate  ? 
Yes,  and  also  attended  the  evening  high  school. 

Q.  Did  she  say  how  long  she  was  in  the  evening  high  school  ? 
A.  No,  but  she  graduated  from  the  public  school.  She  had  had 
three  other  positions  before  coming  to  us. 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  working  ?  A.  Apparently  she  took 
her  first  position  in  March,  1912. 

Q.  When  was  the  examination  ?    A.  On  January  20tL 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  1915. 

Q.  That  is  two  days  ago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  she  pass  the  examination  ?  A.  I  think  I  can  tell 
you  that.  She  got  nineteen  on  penmanship,  twenty-eight  and  a 
half  on  spelling — 

Q.  Nineteen  and  a  hiJf  out  of  a  hundred  ?  A.  No,  they  are 
graded  in  this  way:  Penmanship  .ey  are  rated  twenty  per  cent, 
spelling  twenty,  arithmetic  thirty,  geography  twenty.  This  girl's 
penmanship  was  very  good.  She  got  nineteen,  spelling  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half  out  of  thirty.  Arithmetic  twenty-four  out  of 
thirty,  but  on  geography  she  got  only  fourteen. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  to  find  out  why  she  was  so  poor  in  geog- 
raphy ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  letting  me  have  those  papers  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Now,  I  have  another  one  here,  you  probably  would  be  inter- 
ested in.  This  girl  graduated  from  public  school  63,  Miss  U. 
She  was  fairly  good  on  penmanship.  Her  spelling  was  very  poor. 
She  was  excellent  on  arithmetic,  but  on  geography  she  was  very 
poor. 

Q.  Now,  after  they  pass  this  examination  and  are  employed, 
what  do  you  do  with  them  ?     A.  They  remain  in  the  school. 

Q.  In  your  school  ?  A.  In  our  school  from  one  week  to  three 
months.  They  don't  spend  all  the  time  in  the  school.  They  are 
probably  given  from  one  to  two  hours  per  day  in  the  school,  and 
the  balance  of  the  time — 
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Q.  That  is  at  your  expense  i     A.  At  our  expense  entirely. 

Q.  Nothing  is  deducted  from  their  pay  ^  A.  JS'othing  what- 
ever. The  balance  of  the  time  they  spend  in  the  department  learn- 
ing the  practical  part  of  the  work.     They  get  the  theory  in  the 

school. 

Q.  Then  they  begin  this  work  at  six  dollars  a  week  ?     A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  While  they  are  being  taught^  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  school 
works  in  another  way.  1  will  explain  just  how  a  girl  will  go 
through  the  school  and  how  she  will  make  progress  in  the  busi- 
ness. She  might  go  into  the  school,  study  and  become  a  file  clerk 
getting  six  dollars  a  week.  If  she  was  ambitious  she  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  order  writing,  which  would  pay  her  eight 

dollars  a  week. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  from  the  six  to  the  eight  dol- 
lar class?  A.  If  she  really  wanted  to  she  might  get  into  the 
eight  dollars  class  as  soon  as  there  was  a  vacancy,  as  soon  as  she 
could  equip  herself. 

Q.  In  a  few  weeks?  A.  In  a  few  months,  if  there  were  an 
opening  in  the  audit  department,  she  could  go  to  school  to  fit  her- 
self to  apply  for  a  position  in  the  audit  department.  She  is  told 
to  equip  herself  for  the  vacancy,  so  that  she  will  be  ready  to  go  on. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  her  to  do  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  judgment  and  discretion.  She  could  not  do  that 
during  the  very  busiest  times.     That  is  regulated. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  I  suppose  you  do  these  things  be- 
cause you  find  it  to  be  a  paying  proposition  ?  A.  We  find  it  to 
pay.    We  need  efficient  people. 

Q.  It  is  not  done  from  philanthropic  motives  but  from  efficiency 

motives?     A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Now,  the  Commission  has  been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  this  question,  pro  and  con,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  some  legislation  fixing  minimum  wages  or  providing 
for  a  board  which  would  fix  wages  in  certain  trades  for  women 
and  minors ;  now  as  a  business  man,  what  is  your  opinion  on  this 
subject;  should  the  State  interfere  at  all?  A.  We  are  not  op- 
posed to  a  minimum  wage.  The  best  evidence  of  that  is  we  have 
established  our  own  minimum  wage,  but  it  must  be  handled  with 


great  judgment  and  discretion.     I  think  Professor  Hammond 
answered  that  question  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Q.  You  agree  with  his  views  ?  A.  I  a^ree  with  that  part  of 
his  views  in  which  he  said  he  believed  in  the  establishing  of  a 
wages  board. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  wage  board  with  power  to  ^ 
the  wage  in  different  trades  where  women  and  minors  were  em- 
ployed —  of  course  after  investigation  —  this  board  having  upon 
it  representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees  and  outsiders  ? 
A.  I  agree  with  Professor  Hammond.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  outsiders.  I  think  there  should  be  a  board  of  employers  and 
employees  with  a  chairman.  We  have  a  very  complicated  situation 
m  New  York.  The  situation  is  vastly  different  from  what  it  is 
m  Oregon,  and  the  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  do 
unalloyed  good.     It  might  work  hardship. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  it  be  good,  and  in  what  wav  would  it 
work  hardship  ?  A.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  the*^  employee^ 
I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  them  would  lose  their  positions. 
Of  course,  it  would  depend  somewhat  on  where  the  minimum  was 
fixed.  When  we  advanced  our  minimum  —  we  have  not  had  this 
minimum  of  six  dollars  all  the  time  —  twenty  vears  ago  we  paid 
probably  as  low  as  four  dollars,  but  it  has  been  a  gradual  advance, 
and  when  .we  advanced  the  minimum  to  six  dollars,  it  did  not 
mean  that  we  took  five  dollar  people  and  gave  them  six  dollars 
unless  they  were  capable  of  earning  six  dollars. 

By  CoMMissioNEE  Dkeiek: 

Q.  What  are  your  tests  ?  A.  We  have  tests,  we  have  oppor- 
tunities of  finding  out  just  how  they  are  fitted  for  filling  any  par- 
ticular position. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  connection  with  your  business 
what  the  opportunity  for  advancement  is ;  you  say  a  girl  can  be- 
come a  filing  clerk,  and  then  can  become  an  order  writer;  how  far 
up  the  scale  can  she  go  ?  A.  She  can  become  a  correspondent  and 
earn  as  much  as  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  After  that  if  she  has 
a  liking  for  merchandise  and  can  become  a  buyer  or  assistant 
buyer,  or  selector  of  merchandise  she  could  go  as  high  as  forty  or 
fifty  dollars  a  week. 
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Q.  How  many  of  your  employees  have  gone  as  high  as  eighteen 
dollars?  A.  I  can't  answer  that  exactly.  I  don't  know  how 
many  correspondents  we  have,  but  there  are  other  positions,  other 
than  correspondents  that  would  pay  that  salary. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  Mr.  Eosenbaum,  among  one  of  the  papers  you  were  kind 
enough  to  hand  me.  Miss  B.,  I  note  the  following:  She  says  po- 
sition applied  for,  anything.  Salary  desired  six  dollars  per  week. 
Age  last  birthday,  seventeen.  Attended  public  school  159.  Night 
school,  Harlem,  two  years.  Are  you  married,  no.  How  many 
in  your  family,  seven.  How  many  are  entirely  dependent  on  you 
for  support  ?  Seven.  How  many  besides  you  are  earning  wages  ? 
No  one.  Do  you  live  with  your  family,  or  relatives,  or  board? 
Family.  Did  that  girl  receive  employment  —  did  she  pass  the 
examination  ?  A.  No,  sir.  You  will  notice  here  she  was  totally 
unable  to  spell. 

Q.  What  percentage  did  she  get  for  spelling?  A.  Thirty  we 
allow  for  spelling,  and  she  got  nineteen  and  a  half.  She  gave  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania  as  Philadelphia.  She  was  very  poor  in 
arithmetic.    She  did  not  get  a  position. 

Q.  She  had  never  worked  before  ?    A.  Apparently  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  how  she  was  going  to  support  this 
family  of  seven  on  six  dollars  a  week  ?  A.  No ;  we  didn't  employ 
her. 

Q.  You  would  not  employ  a  girl  that  was  in  that  position? 

A.  No. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  anything  further  that  you 
have  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  anything  about  your  system,  what 
you  do,  what  you  think  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Commission? 
A.  We  find  our  employees  are  ambitious  in  a  sense.  They  are 
anxious  to  earn  more  money,  but  we  find  very  few  that  care  to 
make  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  improve  themselves.  They  will  not 
study,  as  a  rule,  and  we  have  to  make  their  attendance  at  our 
school  compulsory  in  a  very  large  sense. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  new  girls  you 
dismiss  during  the  year  out  of  your  three  thousand  —  you  have 
to  take  on  new  employees  every  year,  do  you  not  ?    A.  Yes. 


Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  women  have  remained  with  you 
a  long  time  ?  A.  We  endeavor  to  dismiss  only  the  inefficient  ones. 
After  an  employee  has  been  with  us  three  or  four  months  we  can 
get  an  idea  of  her  ability,  probably  a  better  idea  than  these  tests 
will  give  you.  If  they  are  efficient,  we  endeavor  to  keep  them 
permanently.    If  they  are  not  efficient,  we  let  them  go. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  proportion  ?  A.  Not  a  very  large  per- 
centage, although  I  should  say  it  may  be  as  high  as  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Q.  Whom  you  keep?  A.  Oh,  no;  discharge;  we  keep  eighty- 
five  per  cent. 

Q.  When  you  advertise  for  girls  to  begin,  do  you  advertise  for 
high  school  graduates  ?  A.  Frequently.  It  would  depend  some- 
what on  the  position.  Sometimes  we  may  need  girls  to  fold  cir- 
culars. We  would  not  necessarily  want  a  high  school  girl  for  that, 
although  we  never  take  a  girl  into  the  place  with  the  idea  she  is 
going  to  remain  in  that  position.  A  girl  coming  in  to  fold  circu- 
lars would  have  to  take  that  educational  test,  because  if  she  is  only 
ambitious  to  fold  circulars  we  don't  want  her. 

Q.  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  do  vou  find  your  employees  give  you  better 
service  if  they  receive  a  wage  which  enables  them  to  live  decently  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words  it  is  a  paying  proposition  from  the  employ- 
er's standpoint  to  pay  living  wages  ?  A.  It  is  with  us.  We  find 
it  so. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  your  business  is  very  profitable  ?    A.  We 
find  it  to  be  a  good  business.     The  matter  of  education.    I  saw  a 
very  good  example  of  it  some  time  ago,  and  it  touches  upon  what 
Mr.  Brandeis  said  about  the  Filene  store,  department  store,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.    I  went  in  there  a  short  time  ago  and 
a  young  man  waited  on  me.     He  was  the  best  glove  salesman  I 
met  anywhere.     He  knew  gloves  from  the  beginning  to  end.     I 
went  in  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  and  he 
sold  me  a  two  dollar  pair  of  gloves.    He  rendered  a  triple  service, 
a  service  to  the  firm  because  he  made  the  larger  sale,  to  me  because 
he  sold  a  better  article,  and  he  rendered  a  service  to  himself. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  :     Was  he  a  ten  dollar  man  or  a  six  dollar 
man  getting  ten  dollars  ? 
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Mr.  Rosexbaum:  He  was  more  than  that.  He  was  probably 
an  eighteen  dollar  man. 

Q.  When  Senator  Wagner  is  here  he  always  asks  this  question: 
Does  an  increase  in  wages  mean  an  increase  in  efficiency  (  A.  That 
doesn't  always  follow.  When  we  raised  our  minimum  to  six  dol- 
lars we  did  not  find  it  possible  to  keep  all  these  people.  We  had 
to  drop  some.    We  kept  those  capable  of  being  developed. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  those  who  are  dropped?  A.  We  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  never  follow  up  the  girls  whom  you  refuse  to  give  em- 
ployment to  ?  A.  No,  sir.  It  is  impossible  to  do  that.  You  can- 
not make  an  employee  efficient  by  raising  the  wages  from  six  dol- 
lars to  ten  dollars  unless  the  fundamentals  are  there. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier  : 

Q.  You  think  the  public  school  could  perform  its  functions 
much  better  ?  A.  There  should  be  some  point  of  contact  between 
the  public  schools  and  the  business  activity. 

Bv  .Mr.  Elk  us: 

t 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  public  schools  are  asking  employers  if 
they  will  permit  graduates  of  public  schools  to  go  into  their  estab- 
lishments to  be  there  taught  the  business  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  I  understand  that  is  going  on  with 
the  view  of  finding  out  what  can  be  done?  A.  They  are  doing 
something  of  that  sort.  I  think  I  mentioned  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  two  teachers  in  our  schools. 

Q.  !Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  that  tlie.-e  employees 
of  yours  should  not  have  to  be  taught  these  thii^irs  which  you  are 
teaching  them  in  your  schools?  A.  They  certainly  should  not 
have  to  be  taught  these  elementary  things.  We  expect  to  teach 
them  our  own  work.  The  school  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  them  our  own  work.  This  other  work  is  incidental,  and 
it  is  forced  on  us  because  the  applicant  herself  has  not  increased 
her  opportunity. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  they  teach  filing  in  the  public  schools  ?  That 
is  one  of  the  things  you  teach  them  to  do  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  speaking 
of  filing  in  cabinets  there  are  comparatively  few  who  can  afford 


to  employ  filers  only.     If  they  could  come  to  us  and  write  a  good 
business  letter,  that  would  be  the  greatest  thing. 

Q.  You  mean  if  they  could  read  and  write  English  ?  A.  Yes 
sir.  ' 

Q.  And  if  they  knew  arithmetic  and  geography  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Generally,  what  they  used  to  call  the  three  R's  ?  A.  Yes 

sir.  ' 

Q.  How  many  of  those  girls  have  you  at  the  present  time  in 
the  schools    A.  Five  hundred  and  seventy. 

Q.  How  many  are  new  employees  ?  A.  Probably  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  have  entered  our  employ  in  the  past  two 
months. 

Q.  And  the  others  are  studying  to  be  advanced  from  one  grade 
to  another  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Dreier: 

Q.  How  often  do  these  employees  get  the  schooling  ?  A.  Everv 
day.  Some  employees  get  an  hour  a  day  and  some  two  hours  a 
day.     They  work  only  eight  hours. 

Q.  That  is  included  in  the  eight  hour  time  ?  A.  That  is  in- 
cluded in  the  eight  hour  time.  It  is  all  done  in  our  time  and  at 
our  expense. 

By  Mr.  Elkus  : 

Q.  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  why  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  employ 
two  or  three  hundred  employees  in  one  month ;  where  do  the  others 
go ;  is  it  because  you  have  increased  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  our 
business  is  a  growing  business.  We  have  recently  added  some 
new  buildings,  but,  Mr.  Elkus,  it  is  always  necessary  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  drop  out  some  people.  You  can  put  them  through 
all  the  tests  and  all  the  schools  you  want  to  and  some  will  prove 
inefficient. 

Q.  In  other  words,  in  every  business  there  are  some  who  are 
discharged  during  the  course  of  the  year  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  one  reason  or  another  that  seems  proper  to  the  employer  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  school  does  this  for  us,  also  —  frequently  a  girl 
may  be  working  in  the  cashier's  office.  She  may  have  no  taste  for 
that  kind  of  work,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  head  of  that 
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department  she  is  a  failure,  but  she  might  be  very  good  as  an 
adjuster  in  the  audit  department.  She  might  work  out  very  well 
as  a  stenographer,  and  she  is  given  that  opportunity.  The  school 
is  supposed  to  find  that  fact  out  and  give  her  an  opportunity. 

Q.  Who  finds  that  out  ?  A.  Well,  she  ought  to  help  somewhat. 
She  would  know  that  she  is  not  doing  very  well  in  the  cashier's 
department.     The  head  of  that  department  would  naturally  know 

it.     He  should  say,  Now,  Miss  A ,  you  are  not  doing  very 

well  here;  isn't  there  something  else  in  this  business  you  could 
do  better  ?  We  have  had  cases  of  that  kind.  We  can  always  place 
them.    The  school  has  a  tendency  to  do  that. 

Q.  Before  you  discharge  them  you  try  to  place  them  in  a  de- 
partment where  they  will  be  efficient  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  usually  you  give  them  two  or  three  trials  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  McGuirb  : 

Q.  When  did  you  increase  the  minimum  to  six  dollars,  Mr. 
Rosenbaum  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago,  two  or  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Q.  What  was  it  prior  to  that  time  ?  A.  Five.  It  has  been  five 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  very  great  difficulties  in  establish- 
ing a  State-wide  minimum  ?  A.  I  certainly  do.  Do  you  mean  by 
that  an  arbitrary  minimum? 

Q.  Through  legislation,  say,  rather  than  by  the  wage  board? 
A.  I  certainly  do.  A  girl  working  in  Olean,  New  York,  can  cer- 
tainly aiford  to  work  for  less  than  one  working  in  New  York  city, 
or  if  you  put  it  the  other  way,  it  costs  the  girl  there  less  to  live  than 
it  does  the  girl  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  You  have  three  thousand  employees  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  should  be  a  minimum  fixed  in  New  York  city  of 
ten  dollars,  how  would  that  be  reflected  in  your  pay  roll  ?  A.  Do 
you  mean  by  that  how  much  it  would  add  to  our  pay  roll  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that;  that  would  need  quite 
some  calculation. 

Q.  It  would  not  add  sufficient  to  justify  you  changing  your  loca- 
tion ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  our  case.  We  are  tied  down  by  having 
a  pretty  large  plant. 
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Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  in  smaller  plants  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would.  I  think  any  such  minimum  wage  as  ten  dollars  would 
drive  a  tremendous  volume  of  business  away  from  the  State. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  practical  opinion,  from  practical  experience, 
that  if  a  ten  dollar  minimum  were  established  here  in  New  York 
and  there  were  no  minimum  in  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  it  would 
drive  many  people  out  ?  A.  I  think  so,  yes ;  but  there  might  be  a 
way  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage  that  would  not  drive  away 
business.  If  you  made  the  minimum  ten  dollars  I  should  think 
it  would. 

Mr.  Elkus:     An  arbitrary  minimum? 

Mr.  Rosenbaum:    Yes. 
t 

Q.  But  you  think  six  dollars  for  the  class  of  work  you  descril>e 

IS  a  fair  minimum  ?    A.  Yes,  we  think  it  is  fair.    We  do  not  pay 

people  that  wage  longer  than  we  can  help. 

Commissioner  Dreier  :    You  consider  them  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Rosenbaum:   Yes;  somewhat.    I  mentioned  that  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  our  people  got  that  rate. 

Mr.  Elkus  :    You  said  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum:     I  said  five  and  possibly  ten,  but  not  more 
than  ten.    Ten  is  the  outside. 

Commissioner  McGuike:    Do  you  think  a  minimum  wage  law 
18  desirable  for  New  York  State  ? 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  :  If  you  are  to  have  a  law,  I  think  the  kind 
Professor  Hammond  indicated  would  be  the  best  method. 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  These  girls  who  receive  six  dollars  a  week  are  all  young 
girls,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age?  A.  We  have  none  under 
seventeen. 

A  \  ^r'**  ^°"  '^^  *®^  """^  practically  all  under  eighteen  ? 
A.  ^  o ;  I  wouldn't  say  that.  There  might  be  a  case  where  a  young 
woman  of  nineteen  or  twenty  would  come  in  and  want  to  start 
working. 
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Q.  The  majority  are  ?  A.  The  majority  I  think  are  those  who 
have  recently  left  school. 

Q.  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  this:  How  do  you  protect  yourself 
against  employees  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  study 
at  your  expense  while  in  your  employ  and  then  leaving  to  go  into 
some  other  employ?  A.  The  only  way  we  protect  ourselves  is 
by  having  such  conditions  and  such  surroundings  that  they  would 
rather  work  for  us  than  for  someone  else. 

Q.  You  oft'er  more  advantages  in  the  way  of  promotion?  A. 
Yes,  and  in  other  ways.  We  try  to  offer  them  attractive  places  to 
work,  and  if  our  competitors  offer  them  more  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  get  them. 

Q.  Yen  do  a  great  deal  of  welfare  work  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  recreation  rooms?  A.  Recreation  rooms,  lunch 
rooms,  rest  rooms,  a  welfare  secretary, —  we  try  to  look  after  them 
as  well  as  we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  amuse  them  ?  A.  In  a  limited  way.  During  lunch 
hour  they  have  a  pianola,  talking  machines  and  dances. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  your  employees  being  organized?  A. 
A  part  of  our  employees  are  organized.  In  our  manufacturing 
department  we  deal  with  the  tailors'  union. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  to  your  advantage  or  desirable  ?  A.  We  do  not 
particularly  find  it  either  to  our  advantage  or  disadvantage.  We 
never  had  any  difficulties  with  our  employees,  even  with  the  tailors. 
During  an  experience  of  twenty-six  and  one-half  years  we  have  had 
only  two  strikes  with  our  tailors.  You  know  tailors  in  most  places 
go  out  on  strikes  twice  a  year  and  the  two  strikes  that  we  have 
had,  that  was  when  there  was  a  general  strike  in  the  trade.  Other- 
wise we  have  not  had  any  trouble  with  them. 

Manfred  W.  Ehrich,  Esq.,  addressed  the  Commission: 

By  Mr.  Elkus: 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?     A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  And  you  have  studied  some  phases  of  this  wage  question? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Ehrich  ?  A.  There 
is  only  one  point  I  care  to  make,  and  that  is  the  argument  is  fre- 
quently made  —  I  have  heard  it  made  at  these  hearings,  and  I 


have  heard  it  made  elsewhere  —  that  the  State,  by  compelling  the 
employer  to  pay  a  living  wage,  compels  the  employer  to  give  the 
employee  the  difference  between  the  living  wage  and  what  the 
employee  earns  —  that  is,  he  is  practically  making  a  present  to 
the  employee  of  the  difference  between  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
value  of  the  work  he  produces  —  apparently  on  the  assumption 
that  the  wages  that  are  paid  at  the  present  time  are  the  measure  of 
what  the  work  is  actually  worth,  what  the  value  of  the  work  that 
he  does  is  worth.     I  think  that  that  assumption  is  altogether  in- 
correct.   There  is  no  way  of  determining  what  is  the  value  of  the 
work  involved  in  making  a  button-hole  or  in  sewing  a  seam  on  a 
garment,  or  in  pasting  a  label  on  a  box  or  a  can,  or  perhaps  in 
merely  carrying  a  box  of  materials  from  one  end  of  the  facotry 
floor  to  the  other.    You  cannot  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  labor  by 
considering  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  articles  because  the 
selling  price  of  the  finished  article  depends  very  much  upon  the 
labor  cost  and  that  is  merely  a  circle.    You  cannot  determine  the 
value  of  labor  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is  what 
fixes  prices  at  the  present  time,  because  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  only  fixes  prices  —  it  never  fixes  values.    I  think  that  is 
true  not  only  for  labor  but  for  everything  else.  If  you  will  conceive 
of  a  market  which  can  absorb  say  nine  carloads  of  a  particular 
article,  or  a  perishable  article,  and  if  ten  carloads  should  hap- 
pen to  go  into  that  particular  market  when  it  can  only  con- 
sume nine,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  means  the 
sellers  bidding  against  each  other,  would  very  likely  drive  the 
prices  down,  so  that  the  price  of  ten  carloads  would  actually 
be  less  than  the  price  of  nine  — that  is  disregarding  the  fact 
that  one  carload  would  go  to  waste  altogether.     The  law  of 
supply    and   demand   would   fix   the   price   of   ten   carloads   at 
less  than  nine.     The  same  condition  exists  in  the  labor  market. 
If  you  can  conceive  of  a  community  which  is  employing  what- 
ever labor  there  is  there,  where  there  is  a  fairly  balanced  demand 
for  the  amount  of  labor,  and  there  is  no  excess  of  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  enough  labor  to  go  around  and  they  are  all 
employed  at  a  fair  price,  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.—  that  is,  I 
mean  the  unskilled- k^f- ii  UEfe  JqW  Khere  they  are  bidding 
against  each  other,' a  sfighfincrfea^-fa'eAnViliat  those  that  are  un 
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able  to  get  employment  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  will  go 
about  offering  their  services  for  less,  and  they  will  displace  other 
employees,  who,  in  turn,  wiU  offer  their  labor  for  less,  and  dis- 
place still  others,  until  it  wiU  get  down  to  the  point  whert)  we  are 
now,  the  point  where  in  a  great  many  cases  the  wage  that  is  paid 
IS  just  a  little  above  the  starvation  line,  if  it  is  there.    Xnw,  the 
product  of  that  labor  is  worth  just  as  much  as  it  was  when  the 
higher  wage  was  paid.    That  is,  if  we  disregard  the  fact  that  the 
labor  will  be  less  efficient  when  it  is  underpaid  —  of  course  if  it 
is  going  to  be  admitted  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  labor  represents  the  difference  in'effi- 
ciency,  then  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  in  support  of  the 
living  wage.     The  ca«e  is  established.     But  if  you  disregard  that 
fact,  if  wc  assume  that  the  labor  is  just  as  efficient  as  it  was  be- 
fore, the  employees  that  are  employed  are  producing  exactly  as 
much  as  they  were  before  but  they  are  being  paid  a  great  deal  less 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  cut  prices,  it  has  not  cut 
values. 

JSTow,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  merely  that  when  the  op- 
ponents of  minimum  wage  legislation  maintain  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  will  compel  the  State  to  pay  a  living 
wage  regardless  of  what  the  employee  may  actually  earn,  regardless 
of  what  may  be  the  value  of  what  the  employee  produces,  the 
answer  is  that  the  present  conditions  tend  to  establish  a  starvation 
wage  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  employee  may  actually  earn 
a  great  deal  more. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  23rd,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  executive  session,  at  the  office  of  counsel, 
170  Broadway. 

Adjourned  to  January  23rd,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
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